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Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 


}     Been  will  need  attcntion^iu  looking  after  the 

Ifaum  notes  and  suggestions  toe  jtjly.  I  surPlus  houc-v  and  supr^ying  boxes.  Do  not 

\  I  let  any  be  lost  for  the  want  of  boxes  now,  as 

!    rr  v    •»     c  .1  »  -ii  I  'bis  is  the  harvest  season.    A  good  Weld  may 

;    The  peculiarity  ot  the  present  season  will  =  . 

=  ,  ...  ,    .   '.,  ,     ,  .,  I  be  lost  by  tailing  to  be  prompt  m  supplying 

;  be  very  likely  to  throw  much  of  the  necessary  =  J         °  11  "  ■  = 

=  „  ,   .  ,  ,  1  the  necessary  boxes.    The  greatest  and  best 

;  farm  work  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  ant!  =  .        .       ;  ° 

i    .  ,  .  .  :  ,         „ ,    .„  i  collection  of  honey  will  be  made  early  in  the 

=  unless  extra  help  is  had  some  of  the  work  will  i  ...  ... 

!  ,  ,        ,    .     -i  P  .A  mouth,  when  white  clover  is  in  its  prime. 

:  drag,  or  have  to  be  done  out  of  season,  it  =  „       '        ,  ,  ' 

I  ,        .   „     Ti  •  il  !  i  ii=  Keep  a  supply  ot  boxes  on  baud  to  rep  ace 

=  done  at  all.    It  is  better  to  employ  extra  help  s  ,    '    ,  „  ,  1 

,      ,  L       i  =  the  tide  ones  as  fast  as  filled. 

|  at  extra  cost  and  make  thorough  work  among  \ 

1  all  our  crops  than  to  let  them  suffer  from  neg-  j  Buckwheat. — Sow  early  in  the  month— 
|  lect.  Weeds  neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  j  "  when  chestnut  trees  are  in  blossom  "  is  the 
{  now,  among  the  corn  and  grain  crops,  will  1  rule  in  New  England,  as  I  have  heard  old  peo- 
I  very  greatly  injure  the  growing  crop  and  seri- 1  pie  remark",  and  which  I  have  found  to  be 
1  ously  diminish  the  yield;  not  only  so,  but  I  about  the  right  time.  A  few  acres  of  this  crop 
j  ripen  their  seeds  and  cause  much  hard  labor  j  will  add  much  to  the  profit  of  the  farm,  re- 
|  to  subdue  them  another  season.  A  soil  often  [  quiring  but  little  attention  in  producing — usu- 
!  stirred,  kept  loose  and  mellow,  will  allow  the  j  ally  too  little  is  given  ;  for  it  is  as  grateful  for 
j  roots  of  plants  to  find  their  way  through,  im- !  good  treatment  as  other  crops,  and  should 
]  bibiug  moisture  and  plant  food  at  every  step  ;  j  have  the  soil  well  prepared  before  sowing. 
I  air  and  moisture  penetrate  more  freely,  keep-  j  The  grain  makes  excellent  feed  for  stock  when 
j  ing  the  soil  better  fitted  and  capable  of  pre-  ]  ground,  mixed  with  other  grain,  as  provender ; 
|  paring  and  digesting  the  necessary  plant  food  ;  j  or  it  is  valuable  fed  .  whole  to  sheep  and  hens. 
1  drouth  affects  such  a  soil  less,  and  plants  will  j  It  sells  readily,  and  at  good  prices,  either  in 
I  continue  to  grow  during  a  drouth  that  would  { the  grain  or  made  into  flour.  In  domestic 
!  greatly  injure  a  crop  standing  in  a  compact,  j  economy,  in  New  England,  it  needs  no  eulogy. 
!  unbroken  soil.  Haying  will  commence  in  j  A  crop  of  buckwheat,  on  muck  land,  is  better 
!  earnest  and  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  j  than  a  Summer  fallow,  as  it  is  au  excellent 
t  as  fast  as  the  grass  comes  into  proper  Condi-  I  subduer  of  foul  weeds,  &c. 


[  tion  to  be  cut, — just  what  that  stage  is  remains  I 


Cattle— -for  fattening  next  Fall  should  have 


I  a  disputed  question  among  farmers  and  others :  I ,  A  ,  .-  ,     ,      ,   .  _ 

I       1    ,     1  .  .     °  ,     .     ,  =  the  advantage  ot  good  pasture  during  the  Snm- 

;  some  advocating  cutting  early — just  bow  early  I  ,„„,.     „.  ...      „„•  .  .  . 

-  |iner,  that  they  may  have  a  good  start. 


|  they  do  not  tell  us. 
I  the  grass  comes  :  > 


Others  specify,  "just  as  j 


Good, 


(lower."   Some  others- 


j  pure  water,  with  access  thereto,  is  highly  im- 


1  when  the  seed  's  formed,  and  in  the  dough  [ 


portant,  as  is  also  a  regular  allowance  of  salt, 


I  state ' 


FLOWEES. 

41  Flowers  are  Love's  trueBt  language."— Pahk  Benjamin. 

It  is  as  Moore  has  said:  "many  tender 
thoughts  beneath  the  silent  flowers  are  lying;" 
there  Is  something  touching  in  their  speechless 
orator)',  in  the  unobtrusive  way  in  which  they 
breathe  out  their  lives  among  the  "common 
herbs  of  pasture."  Their  daintiness  "  touches 
one  like  poetry  ;"  their  perfumes  come  over  us 
like  strains  of  delicious  music— like  an  enchant- 
ing dreaminess. 

"  In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  garlands  their  loves  and  cares ; 

Each  blosBom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers, 

On  ItB  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears: 

Then  gather  a  wreath  from  the  garden  bowers, 

And  tell  the  wish  of  thy  heart  In  flowers."— PeeoivaI- 

We  should  all  cultivate  flowers;  we  will 
think  all  the.  better  thoughts  for  it ;  tli  w  bring 
their  delightful  award,  yet  make  but  a  trilling 
draft  upon  our  purse  or  time.  Pretty  it  is  to 
see  the  climbing  plants  festooning  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  humble  cottage,  draping 
the  eaves  in  gorgeousness  and  perfume,  and 
more  than  making  amends  for  the  want  of  ar- 
chitectural display.  Hardiest  among  the  climb- 
ing plants  are  the  Convolvulus  Major,  or  Morn- 
ing Glory,  the  Cobea  Scaudcns,  and  the  Ipo- 
mea,  or  Cypress  vine. 


.  I  or,  what  is  better,  constant  access  to  it — no 
and  still  others,  "not  till  the  seed  >slnced  ,0  ^-  of  ^  e^g  (o()  m  ^ 

attractive,  and  the  Dwarf  Bonnet,  each  plant  j  Undoubtedly  much  depends  upon  the,]  ^  wi„  gu|de  the^  in  tlieir  wants.  Mil,h 

forming  a  pyramid  of  flowers,  the  leaves  being  1  ^'"V  :lnd  U6e  11  w  designed  lor  m  feeding-  j  C0W8  sh(M,,d  „e  ^  for  not  l0  |et  ,hcm  ,-,„ 
!  almost  consumed  bv  their  bloom.  The  Gold- !  dlfie^  deSreM  of  ripeness  being  best  fitted  j  o(f  iu  thcir  mak  late  in  thc  month  A  fced  of 
i  en  Bartoma.  unfolding  its  beauty  only  in  tb.eifor  dinerent  purposes  and  stock     There  *  j  cut  doTOr,  coru,  mffletj  ^  morni 

I  brightest  sunshine,  until  every  branch"  is  radi, !  rauch  ot  thu  labor,?,f  "^""S  fnf  the  h^bM  |  and  evening,  will  tend  to  keep  up  a  generous 
>n;  vi    n    i    ,      I-.,  J  that  is  pleasant,  while  other  kinds  are  less  so,  I  fl 

30  metallic  like  the  lustre  of  the  i         *         ',,      ,,    ,  .  'juow. 

!  it  not  disagreeable — ah  oi  which  is  admired  = 


t  ant  with  gojd- 

iinoids  of  its  petals  that  we  imagine  that  they  { 


[  must  Id'  composed  oi'  something  more  endura-  j 


\  i.r  divailed  according  a.s  the  individual  is  in-  j 


I  ble  than  such  deliea'.e,  perishable  tissues.    The  j 


j  clined. 


I Mirabilis  Jalapa,  or  Marvel  of  Peru,  with  its  | 


Draining. — Dry  weather  will  show  any  wet 

.„  |  Sp0fS  that  need  draining; ;  observe  where  they 
Coming  in  hot  weather  it  demands-  1        ,  -    ,  °.  .  3 

,   .     ,  ,  .  I  are,  ami  prepare  lor  draining  as  soon  as  prac- 

lurnnop.-    but  where   advantage  is  = 


I  much    endurance ; 


•  |  taken  of  improved  implements  and  machinery  j 


ticable.    Some  of  thc  low,  marshy  portions  of 


.  lour  farms  contain  the  most  valuab  e  and,  if 
rr,,       ,,         ,„  .,    =  much  Ot  the  more  irksome  part,  to  some,  is  =  ,        ,  .  , 

Then  there  are  the  =      .  .  ■  ,'  '.    =  properly  reclaimed 

I  avoided  being  done  by  manual  labor.    The!1  .    .  . 

,.  ,  .'  ...  =  suitable  lor  draiLing  when  help  is  t  ■  be  had  to 

machine  enables  us  to  cut  the  grass  at  j         ,  . 

rs  should  be  carefully  clipped,  j  ,he  ^[t  time  without  that  tiresomeness  of|"  ' 


Surplus  capital  can  at  any  time 

""™,"*.Ibe  profitably  invested  in  this  improvement 
(ii  mdi-  =      *        .  ; 

I  with  certainty  of  irood  dividends. 


variety  of  colors  and  beautiful  markings  of 

white,  pink  and  yellow.    Then  there  are  the|^^'_V*  1"^™'^,"  I  properly  reclaimed.    Dry  weather  is  the  most 

Larkspurs,  the  Gillardias,  the  Ten-weeks,  etc.  | 

I  mowin 

All  grass  bort 

if  a  regular,  rich  looking  sward  is  desired,  and  |  i)and  mowing— although  for  my  ow 
nothing  hardly  is  more  unsightly  than  slrag- 1  viriuai  p.u1i  j  never  foulld  ]1:11ld  mowing  very  1 
gling,  ill-kept  borders.  They  indicate  a  sad  j  disagreeable  i  on  the  contrary,  if  is  the  mostj  Grain.— Harvest  wheat  and  rye  as  the  grain 
neglect^  and  want  of  taste  and  neatness.  Onelagreeijtjfepaii;  of. .^aj'in'g  to^e,  having  learned"!  is  passing  from  thc  milk— when  the  grain, 
great  fault  with  most  persons  who  have  gard^ty0UUg,  and  taking  to  it  naturally;  but  the  j  mashed  between  the  thumb  nails,  yields  no 
en.-  U,  that  they  do  not  exercise  sufficient  taste  j  good  0id  day8  0f  the  like  have  given  place  to  I  milk— cut  in  this  stage  thc  grain  is  heavier, 
in  the  arrangement  of  thcir  plants,  so  as  to  pro-  { greatly  improved  facilities  for  accomplishing  |  and  yields  the  most  flour  to  the  bushel,  or  by 
duce  the  most  pleasing  effect  when  they  bloom.  }  ti,c  work.  The  iron  muscle  of  the  mower  I  weight.  For  seed  it  should  be  allowed  to  get 
We  have  seen  pints  where  verbenas,  geraniums,  j  and  t]ic  thc  horse-rake  and  pitch-fork,  I  fully  ripe,  be  saved,  and  threshed  by  itself,  and 

petunias,  zinnias,  Ac.,  were  crowded  together !  are  more  profitable  and  easily  managed  than  j  with  the  hand  flail. 


j  in  a  promiscuous  heap,  as  if  no  effort  had  been  ]  uaman  laborers.    At  no  time  of  thc  season  is  j 


Hay. — Cut  when  the  grass  contains  the  most 


Blade  to  place  them  so  as  to  display  a  pleasing!  there  more  care  needed  to  nrevent  thc  loss  oH 

1     ,  ,     .,  =  "ccuiu  to  piotni.  1110  ios  *  ui .  nutriment,  and  different  varieties  as  thev  come 

contrast,  and  the  rich,  varied  hue-  which  would  i  h r...pj,  by  over-work  or  exposure  and  imnrovi- ?  •  .  r.  t   ,    •  t 

.  '       .      „„  ,1 ,ltm-"  "J         "  "K      L'MIUM"1  allu  "U|"uu  [into  condition.    Cure  without  drying  out  all 

have  been  so  beaulitul  it  tastefully  arranged,  i  deucc  than  durii"  the  hot  season  -  and  truc'.i.    •  •  ...  ,  , 

-  .  J      ,    «    '  jUcucc  man  uuini0  tut  hoi  season,  ana         =  the  juices,  or  sun  burning,  and  secure  under 

Then  among  the  annuals,  requiring  no  extra- 1  looked  blurred.  A  miscellaneous  collection  \  economy  would  dictate,  that,  wherever  possi- \cov^ ^wb.en  practicable  "Staokinff  ant"  in 
ordinary  care,  are  the  Phlox  Drummondi,  rang- 1  Iof>l«  well,  but  plants  arranged  with  some  rcf- 1  blc,  enough  Lelp  should  be  secured  so  as  to  |  thig  climate  is  a  verv  risky  business  besides 
ing  from  the  most  brilliant  crimson  and  scarlet  j  erence  to  color  look  better.  A  circle  of  white  j  prevent  any  danger  from  overdoing.  Health  \  M  ,he  wast(.  aml  inconveniences  to  be  sub- 
to  the  most  delicate  rose  :  the  China  Asters, }  verbenas;  for  instance,  would  look  very  pretty  j  ;3  0f  the  first  importance,  and  should  be  our }  mit[ed  tl)'m  teCdin"out.  If  compelled  to  stack 
among  them  the  New  Crown,  with  leaflets  red  I  with  scarlet  ones  grouped  in  the  center.  j  first  study  to  preserve  ;  tor  once  lost,  it  is  irrc-  j  any  ouN  build  a  co^d  foundation,  not  less  than 

without  and  of  a  creamy  white  within,  very  I    Our  engraving  represents  the  PiOSE  Astbe.    I  coverablc.  \  a  ,oot         from"  the  ground,  and  a  suitable 
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The  Farm  aatl  Fireside. 


stack,  pole,  or  chimney  in  the  center ;  lay  up  [ 
true  and  secure  from  leaning  or  rain  beating  | 
in,  and  finish  off  with  a  good  thatch  well  put  j 
on  and  firmly  secured  with  a  suitable  hay  or  [ 
straw  rope.  } 
Manure—  Gathering  materials  for  the  manure  j 
heap  should  not  be  neglected  during  the  press  | 
of  other  work.  The  droppings  of  the  stock  j 
yard  or  stable  should  be  thrown  under  cover,  j 
and  have  other  matters  to  compost  therewith.  f 
A  top-dressing  of  the  meadow,  after  cutting  | 
the  grass  off  close,  with  fine,  well-rotted  ma- j 
nure  will  prevent  damage  to  the  roots  from  ex-  j 
posure  to  a  burning  sun,  and  also  stimulate  a  I 
new  growth  for  a  second  mowing,  &c.  f 
Oats.— Adopt  the  same  suggestions  for  cut- f 
ting  as  for  wheat  and  rye.  Cure  the  straw  j 
thoroughly  and  store  immediately,  if  you  would  j 
have  a  nice  lot  of  most  excelleat  fodder.  | 
Thresh  as  soon  as  convenient  after  harvesting,  | 
and  market.  They  then  meet  the  greatest  | 
profit,  and  waste  less  than  when  allowed  to  re-  ] 
main  long  in  the  mow,  &c.  I 
Potatoes. — In  the  vicinity  of  market,  early  I 
are  more  valuable  than  late.  Dig  and  market  | 
as  soon  as  of  suitable  size,  while  high  prices  [ 
rule.  The  natural  increase  in  size,  after  attain- f 
ing  a  fair  growth,  is  more  than  compensated  | 
by  the  extra  price  obtained.  The  ground  after  \ 
clearing  off  may  be  devoted  to  cabbage,  tur- § 
nips,  or  other  late  crops.  All  hoeing  of  later  j 
sorts  should  be  finished  before  blossoming,  j 
Give  a  good,  liberal,  broad  and  flat  hill.  I 

Swine. — We  prefer  to  keep  them  in  pens  1 
and  close  yards,  and  at  work  making  manure.  | 
They  furnish  us  with  the  greatest  profit  in  I 
this  way.  A  liberal  feed  of  skimmed  milk  f 
and  slops,  with  a  little  shorts  or  meal,  will  I 
keep  them  thriving  and  gaining,  so  that  a  little  [ 
increase  in  the  Fall  will  soon  fit  them  for  the  | 
knife.  They  are  fond  of  green  food ;  give  | 
them  an  occasional  feed  of  clover,  corn  stalks,  j 
or  other  succulent  food.  I 

Squash. — A  field  crop  too  little  cultivated  in  f 
proportion  to  its  value  for  market  or  feeding.  | 
Hoe  till  danger  of  injuring  the  vines.  The  f 
borer,  squash,  and  striped  bugs  are  to  be  en- 1 
countered  as  enemies,  and  hand  picking  in  the  { 
early  morning  is  the  surest  remedy. 

Tools. — Again  allow  me  to  call  your  atten-| 
tion  to  the  importance  of  having  good  tools,  j 
and  all  that  may  be  needed  for  haying  and  har- ! 
vesting.  Examine  all  machines  and  imple-  = 
ments  before  using  to  see  that  every  bolt  and  \ 
other  part  is  in  perfect  order ;  and  when  using,  j 
keep  the  bearings  well  oiled,  cutters,  &c, 
sharp.  After  using,  clean  and  shelter,  if  pos- 
sible— certainly  from  effects  of  sun  and  rain. 

Turnips. — The  old  people's  rule  in  New 
England  is,  "  sow  turnips  the  25th  of  July, 
wet  or  dry."  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf,  and  per- 
haps some  other  varieties,  should  be  sown  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  the  month.  Give  a 
good  dressing  of  super-phosphate,  harrowed 
in,  or  in  the  drill.  Drill  culture  gives  a  much 
better  crop  than  broadcast  and  is  convenient 
for  hoeing  the  crop,  and  freeing  from  weeds. 

Weeds. — A  little  neglect  now  will  cause  you 
much  future  trouble ;  therefore  do  not  neglect 
them  and  let  them  go  to  seed.  Cut  and  sub- 
due all  before  any  seed  is  formed ;  for  if  added 
to  the  compost  heap,  or  allowed  to  lie  after 
being  cut  and  seed  formed,  the  juices  remain- 
ing in  the  stalk  are  often  sufficient  to  mature 
the  seed.  h. 

My  Riverdak  Farm,  July,  18G7. 

Horticultural  Indelible  Pencil.  —  The 
Northampton  Indelible  Pencil  Company  manu- 
facture a  "Horticultural  Pencil"  for  writing 
on  tree,  shrub  and  garden  tags.  We  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  a  specimen.  From  the 
satisfaction  given  by  their  other  pencils,  we 
think  this  will  be  found  to  fill  a  common  want 
among  horticulturists. 

The  canker-worm  is  committing  great  rava- 
ges in  the  Massachusetts  orchards.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  thousands  of  apple 
trees  are  blighted  as  if  a  fire  had  swept  over 
them.  Every  leaf  is  destroyed, and  the  crop  in 
many  places  is  ruined.  The  farmers  grieve 
over  the  loss  of  apples,  to  say  nothing  of  cider. 


©rap  IJrasjxects, 


%  tions  the  potato  promises  well  as  yet,  but  ofj 
1  late  years  so  uncertain  has  this  root  become,  j 
'  |  that  it  is  too  early  to  predict  much.  In  Kan-  j ' 
I  sas,  Southern  Nebraska,  and  Western  Missouri  I 
I  the  grass-hopper  is  making  a  clean  sweep  in  j 


The  Jipiara* 


BEE  MYSTERIES. 


[From  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July  1.] 
THE  HARVESTS. 

The  ways  and  workings  of  bees  arc  myste- 

From  Southern  Georgia  to  the  line  of  38  j  many  fields ;  still,  this  is  not  to  be  said  of  the  j  rious  eEOugh  to  baffle  the  most  scientific  ob- 
degrees  of  North  latitude,  or  of  St.  Louis  and  }  whole  face  of  the  sections  named,  for  there  are  jservers_  There  is  nQ  doubt  mucb  nonsense 
Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  about  650  miles,  the  j  many  counties  unvisited.  In  Idaho  and  Colo-  j  written  about  them.  For  instance,  the  queen 
wheat  has  been  put  in  shock.  The  yield  was !  rado  we  also  hear  of  its  ravages.  North  of  the  { is  p0puiar]y  known  as  a  yery  "  swell "  indi- 
good,  the  quality  excellent,  and  undoubtedly  ]« st  parallel,  the  wheat  crop  is  in  good  condi- 1  yidua])  very  much  larger  tban  the  common 
there  was  a  larger  breadth  than  ever  was  sown  j  tion.  Corn  is  doing  well,  and  is  generally  j  beej  and  of  brighter  colors ;  this  is  very  poeti- 
before.  But  through  much  of  this  region,  par-  j  clean.  In  many  parts  there  has  been  much  less  j  ca]j  but  quite  iUCOrrect.  The  queen  bee  is  of 
ticularly  within  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  j  rain  than  further  South ;  indeed,  in  the  latter  j  precisely  the  same  color  as  her  subjects,  is 
and  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  have  been  j  part  of  May,  there  were  fears  of  drouth.  I  scarcely  any  larger,  and  can  be  distinguished 

heavy  and  protracted  rains,  and  as  barns  are  |  California  farmers  were  greatly  encouraged  j  from  tuem  only  by  being  a  little  longer  in  the 
uncommon,   the  wheat  must  have  suffered  j  by  their  large  crops  of  wheat  last  year,  and  by  j  body. 

some  damage,  but  how  great  has  not  yet  been  j  the  extraordinary  prices  they  obtained,  and  ]  But  there  is  sufficient  of  the  marvellous 
reported.  Southern  wheat  is  decidedly  supe- 1  they  have  sown  largely.  We  hear  no  com-  j  about  the  bee  kingdom  without  necessitating 
rior  to  that  generally  grown  in  the  North,  and  j  plaints  that  their  harvest  will  not  be  abundant,  j  any  romance.  Take  the  act  of  swarming,  for 
is  usually  a  surer  crop.  j  Of  other  crops,  including  grapes,  they  will  j  instance  ;   the  highest  flight  of  science— the 

The  condition  of  the  cotton  plant  is  various,  j  produce  largely.  In  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  j  electric  telegraph— is  simplicity  itself  com- 
In  some  of  the  Louisiana  parishes  the  overflow  [  Idaho,  there  will  be  as  much  grain  as  the  peo- j  pal.ed  with  this  extraordinary  process.  The 
has  destroyed  it,  and  when  the  waters  sub-  [  pie  will  need.  j  first  swarm  usually  alights  on  a  bush  or  a 

sided  it  was  too  late  for  anything  but  corn.  In  j  In  the  New  England,  or  Eastern  States,  in-  j  branch  of  a  tree.  Before  swarming,  however,, 
other  sections,  the  cold,  wet  weather  in  April  j  eluding  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  there  has  j  some  0f  t.bein  collect  on  the  front  board  of  the 
made  much  re-planting  necessary;  while,  j  been  a  surplus  of  rain,  except  in  Northern  New  j  bive,  to  the  edge  of  which  twenty  or  thirty  of 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  light,  the  moisture  j  York,  and  farmers  have  been  very  muchem-Itbem  cling;  the  others  pass  over  them  and 
has  given  the  quack  grass  a  start,  and  much  }  barrassed  in  working  their  ground.  Wheat  so  j  bang  on  by  each  other  in  clusters  till  the  ball 
labor  will  be  required  to  eradicate  it.  Still,  j  far  looks  uncommonly  well,  and  an  unusual  j  js  often  as  large  as  a  man's  two  fists.  When 
the  planters  have  met  these  adverse  conditions  j  breadth  was  sown.  Of  grass,  here,  as  well  as  |  au  js  ready  and  the  royal  command  is  giveo,. 
with  energy,  and  now  all  the  cotton  fields  are  j  elsewhere,  the  stand  of  course  is  good,  and  ]  tbey  afl  come  pouring  out  in  a  stream  as  thick 
cleared,  and  the  plant  is  pushing  forward  with  j  only  favorable  weather  is  required  to  secure  j  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  take  a  turn  through  the 
great  rapidity.  In  the  extereme  South  bolls  j  the  largest  crop  of  hay  the  country  has  ever  j  air.  Suppose  them  to  settle'  on  a  thorn  three 
are  already  formed,  and  the  fields  are  gray  I  produced.  =  inches  in  circumference,  their  weight,  for  the 

with  the  broad  green  leaves  and  the  white  and  I  I  cluster  is  as  big  as  a  boy's  headr  will  bend  the 

pink  blossoms.  I    Thb  Ceops  at  the  Sooth--A  Sentleman  !  thorn  stick  nearly  to  the  ground..  Compara- 

Of  course  corn  is  backward  for  the  samelof  tbis  c[ty  wbo  bas  Just  made  an  extended  j  lively  few  of  thsm  have  hold  of  the  branch; 
reasons  but  as  it  is  a  tougher  plant,  and  can  ! tour  in  the  Southern  States  speaks  in  the  most  j  tb(J  regt  aU  ho]d  on  by  eacb  o(her  How  can 
stand  much,  it  has  received  its  last  plowing,  j  encouraging  terms  of  the  prospects  of  the  crops  \  tbos(J  wbo  baye  bold  bear  tbe  weigbt  of  tbe 
and  is  laid  by    In  Kentucky  it  is  knee  high.  \ in  that  section  of  the  countl'y-    He  that  |  mass  ?   How  long  would  a  man  hold  on  by 

Everywhere  it  is  a  good  color,  and  a  iarge !  ^rdly  any  one  in  the  prominent  cities  there  j  ^  bnmcb  of  &  ^  if  tbe  weigbt  of  300  men 

yield  may  be  expected.  In  many  places  there  j  sPeaks  of  tbe  cotton  C10P  as  beinS  less  than  I  were  attached  to  him  I  And  yet  we  suspect 
is  a  complaint  that  the  tobacco  plants  are ! tbree  millions  of  bales-    The  wheat  and  other  j  eyery  beg  with  a  bold  a  much  bigber 

small  Of  other  crops,  such  as  field  peaS)  |  grain  crops  are  very  prolific  and  will  yield  an  j  proportion  of  weigbt  in  the  cluster  below, 
beans  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  like,  there  was  1  immense  harvest.  The  feeling  for  the  future,  j  Tbjs  ig  one  Qf  maQy  mysteries  of  creation  tbat 
full  planting  for  it  was  desirable  that  every- !  SrowinS  out  of  the  P^cts  of  the  crops,  |mocks  at  buman  science._^r  Advertiser, 
thing  that  could  make  food  should  be  tried,  j was  ™7  boPefuI>. and  tbe  busmess  mf  werf !  (Scotland). 

Garden  patches  are  larger,  and  will  yield  more  j  looklnS  ior  a*  af  ^——f^™  I  " 

than  ever  before.  This  is  owing  to  the  new  |  Thb  pEAC7'^07!^om7ideI  of  the  extent!  Smokino  Bees.-A  writer  in  tbe  American 
condition  of  the  freedmen.  In  most  cases  the  j  q{  th&  peach  crQp  this  geason  ^  DelaWare  may  !  Bee  Journal— a  useful  publication  just  entering 
colored  women  have  taken  this  branch  upon  |  be  obtained  from  tbe  estimates  now  being  made  |  its  third  year  of  publication-says  that  for  tam- 
themselves,  and  already  they  have  good  sup- 1  by  ^  railroad  company,  which  is  preparing  I  ing  or  subduing  bees  with  smoke,  he  uses  rotten 
plies  of  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  and  some  roast-  |to  carfy  tbem  tQ  market  u  ^  tbought  tbat|  WOod,  such  as  can  be  broken  to  pieces  with 
ing  ears.  _  |  the  yield  in  Kent  county  alone,  will  be  800,000  ]  the  fingers.    He  objects  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 

North  of  38  degrees,  for  60  miles,  and  from  |  basketg_  This  is  exclusive  of  that  portion  lying  |  puff  ball  or  old  rags,  as  the  smoke  from  them 
Kansas  to  Southern  Maryland,  the  farmers  are  ]  a[      th(j .      and  creek    whicb  has  its  natural  \  is  too  sickening  and  dissrusting..   But  the  rotten 


1  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  harvest.    The  last 


|  outlet  by  steamboat  and  sailing  vessels.    In  j  wood  has  no  bad  effects,  costs  nothing,  and  is 


|  four  days  of  almost  continuous  ram  will  be  |  the  yeaf  nQted  for  itg  beayy  crop;  tbere  |  in  abundarlt  supply.  His  method  of  using  it  is 
[likely  to  do  mucli  damage  if  it  extended  thither.  |  wag  gMpped  f[om  Smyrnaj  70>000  baskets.  !  to  take  a  common  fire  shovel  witb  a  Uttle  fire 
I  The  quality  of  the  wheat  grown  there  is  next  j  Tuig  yeaf  the  rai,road  company  giye  tbe  quota  j  on  it>  and  lay  some  of  tbe  rotten  wood:  on  it_ 
[  to  the  very  best,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  |  of  gmyrna  at  500.OOO.-iV.  T.  Com.  Advertiser.  \  and  then  blow  the  smoke  into  the  entrance  of 

j  in  the  shock,  for  there  are  few  barns.    With  j  ,..„  „,   !  the  hive.    It  will  soon  quiet  the  bees,  but  will 

[  few  exceptions  the  yield  will  be  fair,  but  as  the  j  The  Ceops  m  Minnesota.-A  St.  Paul  cor- 1  not  stupefy  them,  If  the  first  trial  does  not 
I  soil  is  not  very  rich,  and  as  much  of  it  has  be- 1  respondent  of  the  Chicago  Journal  writes  very  f  quiet  them,  blow  more  smoke  into  the  entrance 
j  come  thin  from  frequent  cropping,  the  amount  |  discouragingly  of  crop  prospects  in  Minnesota,  I  0f  the  hive.  We  would  suggest  to  those  who 
I  Per  acre  wiU  not  be  lar§e-  The  corn  here  18 !  owing  to  continuous  heavy  rains.  He  says :  \  nave  one  of  Hutchin's  Fumigators  to  use  it  for 
j  very  good,  and  in  the  warm,  damp  weather,  |  Wilh  tbe  single  exception  of  corn,  every-  Itbis  purpose  by  filling  the  tube  with  rotten 
i  is  making  a  good  growth.  Fruit  is  reported  j  tbing  has  looked  most  encouragingly  for  a  mag-  j  wood,  and  then  placing  a  live  coal  within,  pre- 
|  better  than  in  many  sections  further  South.  =  mficent  yield,  and  still  looks  encouraging,  if  I  vious  to  blowing  the  smoke.  This  method  is 
j  Peach  and  apple  trees  are  very  full.  j  these  everlasting  rains  would  but  stop.    But  j  mucb  handier  than  the  one  given  above,  and 

I    Between  39  to  i\  degrees  lies  the  great  com  \  for  the  last  two  weeks  they  have  increased  in  \  gives  another  use  to  this  useful  article. 
I  region.    The  protracted  we;  weather  was  a  j  frequency,  as  well  as  in  volume,  and  if  they  I 
j  formidable  obstacle,  and  up  to  the  first  week  in  [  continue  much  longer,  a  virtual  failure  of  the  1 

I  June,  thousands  of  acres  were  completed.  By  |  entire  crop  of  cereals  will  be  the  inevitable!  A  novel  way  of  taming  Bees. — A  writer 
1  the  use  of  two-horse  sulky  cultivators,  very  { consequence.  The  land  is  being  drowned  out.  |  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Scottish  Gardener, 
I  large  fields  were  prepared  and  the  corn  planter  f  Corn,  in  most  instances,is  already  past  recovery,  I  says : — "To  tame  vicious  bees,  we  have  only 
j  followed.  Here,  that  is  to  say  in  Illinois,  Mis-  j  which  involves  the  almost  totat  abandonment  I  to  accustom  them  to  the  form  of  human  be- 
}  souri,  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  very  little  Winter  f  of  the  hog  crop.  Minnesota  will  pretty  surely  { ings.  A  scarecrow,  or  what  my  Scotch  friends 
j  wheat  is  raised.  In  regions  East,  including  In- 1  be  obliged  to  import  pork  for  her  coming  year's  j  call  "  a  potato  bogle,"  placed  in  front  of  the 
I  diana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  of  New  ]  necessities.  Wheat,  barley  and  potatoes  when  I  hives  of  stinging  bees,  is  a  great  help.  It  can 
I  York  and  New  England,  the  wheat  still  is  pro-  { planted  upon  the  light  soil  which  constitutes  |  be  shifted  now  and  then,  and,  to  provoke  a 
1  mising ;  fruit  is  abundant  and  the  corn  crop  is  j  the  majority  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  this  j  general  attack,  place  a  loose  waving  rag  or 
j  coming  on  well.  Still,  on  heavy  clay  soils  fa-  |  State,  can  recover  from  the  deluging  they  { handkerchief  in  the  hands  of  the  bogle.  I 
I  vorable  for  grass,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  [have  already  received;  but  a  few  days  more  of  {have  been  told  that  vicious,  kicking  horses 
jto  work  the  crop.  On  dryer  soils  it  has  been]  the  reign  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  will  prove  their  {have  been  completely  cured  by  hanging  bags 
I  plowed  and  hoed  and  it  is  in  fine  order.  In  |  virtual  ruin.  The  rains  are  so  frequent  and  1  of  hay  behind  them  in  the  stalls.  They  kicked 
I  this  whole  belt  there  will  be  more  peaches  than  |  heavy,  and  the  intervals  of  hot  sunshine  so  hot  [  and  plunged  at  the  bags  till  their  strength  was 
{ for  several  years.  Even  in  the  prairie  regions,  I  and  rare,  that  but  little  growing  time  is  allowed.  1  exhausted,  when  their  vice  and  folly  left  them, 
I  where  they  raise  the  tree  for  fuel,  not  expecting  [  On  the  character  of  the  weather  for  the  next  [  so  that  they  quietly  tolerated  the  bags  to  dan- 
I  much  fruit,  they  will  have  fair  supplies.  In  I  two  weeks  hangs  all  the  great  interests  of  this  j  gle  by  their  sides,  and  grooms  to  do  as  they 
I  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  potato  bug  is  making  {  State,  and  if  no  change  occurs  we  shall  for  the  j  liked.  In  like  manner  the  bees  attack  the  wav- 
j  frightful  ravages,  and  unless  the  .farmer  either  j  next  year  witness  nearly  as  close  times  as  in  j  ing,  provoking  handkerchief,  and  sting  it  till 
{catches,  or  with  brush  drives  the  pest  from  the  1  1858  and  1859,  which  were  the  "blue  years  "[their  vice  leaves  them.  That  which  scares 
I  fields,  this  crop  will  be  ruined.    In  other  sec-  '=  of  our  people's  remembrance."  I  crows  tends  to  domesticate  bees. 


Something  about  Eggs.— The  farmer's  saying  that  "  eggs  is  eggs  "  must  find  apt  expression  in  the  markets  of  Paris.  In  that  city,  according  to  an 
English  paper,  eggs  are  sold  in  baskets,  which  ought  to  contain  one  thousand  and  forty  good  specimens.  These  are  examined  and  counted  by  the 
official  agent,  the  dechet,  or  loss,  verified,  at  the  wish  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  size  of  each  egg  further  gauged  by  being  passed  through  a  ring.  For 
these  several  processes  there  is  a  charge  of  twenty-five,  sixty,  and  fifteen  sous  per  thousand,  respectively.  In  California,  by-the-by,  they  have  an 
easier  and  far  quicker  way  of  arriving  at  a  similar  result  in  egg  valuation.  They  sell  them  there  by  weight— so  much  per  pound  avoirdupois ;  and 
as  a  bad  egg  is  rather  lighter  if  anything  than  a  good  one,  there  is  less  temptation  to  foist  an  unsound  article  upon  the  customer. 
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The  Fireside  Must. 


ON  THEJFERRY. 

IlV  MRS.  NARY  OLEMMKR  AMES. 

On  the  ferry,  Bailing  over 

To  the  city,  lying  dim 
In  the  mellow  mist  of  evening 

By  tlie  river's  further  rim ; 
On  the  ferry,  gazing  onward 

To  the  ocean  calm  ant!  cold ; 
While  the  blue  bay  dips  its  waters 

Iu  the  sunset'*  fleeting  gold. 

On  the  ferry,  gazing  outward, 

O  thou  ocean  deep  and  wide, 
Every  pulse  is  beating  measure 

With  the  rythm  of  thy  tide ! 
Loving  waves  kiss  warm  and  eager; 

Motionless  the  great  ships  stand, 
While  above  each  pendulous  pennon, 

Lures  me  with  a  beckoning  hand. 
Calm  on  the  uneasy  waters 

Lean  the  BunBet  bars  of  flume, 
Leans  the  legendary  ladder 

On  which  angels  went  and  came. 

In  another  Summer  evening, 

On  a  little  way  before, 
I  slmll  reach  another  ferry, 

Seeking  swift  a  dimmer  shore. 
I  shall  cross  a  wider  ferry, 

Crossing  to  return  no  more, 
Sailing  for  a  fairer  city, 

Waiting  on  a  lovelier  shore. 

Will  God's  sunshine  beam  around  me, 

Fusing  every  wave  in  gold  T 
Gently  will  you  row  me  over 

Charon,  boatman,  calm  and  old  1 
When  these  life-airs  cease  to  chill  me. 

Whim  my  meagre  day  Is  done, 
Boatmen,  bear  me  through  the  splendor, 

Falling  from  the  setting  sun  I 
Bear  me  outward  to  the  mystery 

The  Eternal  will  unfold, 
To  the  unrevealed  glory 

Shut  within  your  gates  of  glory. 

Life  may  touch  the  soul  so  gently 

We  can  hardly  call  it  rough ; 
Yet  we'll  all  say  in  its  closing 

Our  brief  day's  been  long  enough. 
Thus  I  stand  with  gathered  garments, 

Ere  the  deeper  shadows  fall ; 
O,  my  heart !  drop  thy  last  idol, 

Listening  for  the  boatman's  call. 
Come  I  and  by  my  spirit's  sinking, 

By  my  shrinking  fears  untold, 
Bear  me  gently  o'er  those  waters, 

Charon,  boatman,  calm  and  cold. 


Sketches  oi  Travel, 

MUSING3  BENEATH  THE   ARCH  OF  TITUS 
AT  ROME. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  FireBide, 
BY  HON.  JAMES  W.  WALL,  NEW  JERSEY. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the  early  Spring 
time  of  Rome,  that  I  stood  musing  beneath 
the  far  famed  Arch  of  Titus.  I  had  just  the 
moment  before  descended  from  the  Tower  of 
the  Capitol,  on  whose  lofty  summit  I  had  been 
tracing  with  deep  interest  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  city.  That  view 
united  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the  charm 
of  a  magnificent  landscape,  with  that  which 
springs  from  historic  association.  Through 
the  cloudless  and  transparent  atmosphere  a 
large  part  of  the  Latian  plain  was  visible — its 
luxuriant  pasturages  and  thickets  fading  away 
on  one  side  into  the  faint  line  of  the  distant 
sea,  and  rising  on  the  other  into  the  stately 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  steep  and  lofty, 
studded  on  their  verdant  slopes  with  towns 
and  village?,  and  towards  the  more  southern 
extremity  clothed  with  beautiful  woods.  The 
classic  Tiber,  stained  to  a  deep  yellow  by  the 
fertilizing  soil  washed  away  from  its  banks 
after  entering  the  Umbrian  and  Etruscan  vales,  j 
lay  glittering  like  a  belt  of  gold  along  the  i 
plain,  in  that  bright  sunshine  which  irradiated  i 
with  Italian  clearness  the  sward,  the  scattered  i 
trees,  and  the  shadowy  hills.  In  the  distance  i 
were  spots  hallowed  by  classic  memories.  j 
There  was  Tivoli,  and  that  glittering  space  be-  j 
yond,  the  far  famed  Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  j 
where  the  poet  found  a  calm  retreat  from  the  j 
heat,  the  dust  and  the  noise  of  Imperial  Rome,  j 
There  too,  but  very  faintly,  the  while  fronts j 
of  the  buildings  that  now  occupy  the  site  of  I 
Tusculum,  the  country  seat  of  Cicero.  To-  i 
wards  the  South-east  stretched  the  long  line  of  ] 
the  Appian  Way,  with  its  fragments  of  ruined  j 
tombs — that  highway,  whose  worn  stones  were  i 
the  same  as  those  pressed  by  the  sandalled  \ 
foot  of  the  great  Apostle  when  he  approached  j 
the  city  where  he  was  to  die,  accompanied  by  I 
the  brethren,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him ! 


I  "  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and  The  Three  Tav- 
|crns.''  To  the  South-west  stretched  in  elo- 
]  quent  desolation  the  Campagna,  as  far  as  Os- 
I  tea  and  the  «ea.  History  had  consecrated 
f  that  mighty  waste  by  the  memory  of  noble 
I  deeds.  Imagination  had  hallowed  it  by  the 
\  spell  of  poetry,  and  superstition  with  her  most 
i  graceful  fantasies.  Rome  in  her  infant  great- 
I  ness  had  filled  that  vast  plain  with  her  shadow, 
|  making  it  the  bloody  stage  on  which  to  prac- 
|  ticc  for  the  subjugation  of  a  world, 
j  Descending  from  the  elevation  of  the  Capi- 
1  tol,  I  passed  downward  through  the  Forum, 
I  by  the  fragments  of  ruined  temples  and  bas- 
i  ilicae,  until  I  passed  beneath  the  graceful  Arch 
I  of  Titus  that  spans  the  way  leading  down  to 
]  the  kingly  mass  of  the  Coliseum.  The  field 
I  upon  which  I  had  been  gazing  was  wide,  and 
I  crowded  with  historic  incident,  and  every 
!  foot  was  alive  with  stirring  memorials  of  the 
I  past.  Before  passing  beneath  the  Arch,  I  had 
I  read  the  old  Roman  inscription  that  tells  the 
I  simple  story  how  the  Senate  and  the  Roman 
f  people  had  erected  this  Arch  in  honor  of  the 
f  deified  Titus,  and  I  remembered— for  the  in- 
|  scription  is  silent  here — that  it  was  to  com- 
!  memorate  the  triumph  of  Titus,  when  General, 
I  over  Jerusalem. 

j  I  had  been  reading  that  very  morning  in 
|  Deuteronomy,  the  prophecy  so  sublime  in  its 
j  conception,  and  so  majestic  in  its  language, 
1  in  which  it  is  declared — "The Lord  shall  bring 
I  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end 
I  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,  a  na- 
t  tion  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand, 
I  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall 
I  not  regard  the  persons  of  the  old,  or  show  fa- 
I  vor  to  the  young.  And  he  shall  besiege  thee 
|  in  all  thy  gates,  until  the  high  and  fenced  walls 
1  come  down.  *  *  *  *  And  thou 
|  shalt  eat  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  daughters 
I  in  the  siege.  *  *  *  And  the  Lord 
I  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  one 
I  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the  other." 
I    And  here,  upon  that  beautiful  Spring  after- 

I  noon  in  the  noon  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 

I I  standing  beneath  the  very  structure  that,  un- 
1  wittingly  to  its  Pagan  builders,  commemorated 
|  the  commencement  of  the  prophetic  denuueia- 
}  tion,  and  still  stands  a  most  eloquent  witness 
j  of  its  perfect  fulfilment.    The  Roman  General 
j  himself  was  blind  to  the  great  results  he  was 
I  accomplishing.    Little  did  he  think  when  he 
I  left  not  one  stone  upon  another  of  the  magnifi- 
|  cent  Temple  of  the  Jews,  that  he  was  only  an 
!  instrument  in  the  hand  of  "the  King  of  Kings 
!  and  Lord  of  Lords."   Nordic!  he  discern  the! 
!  mighty  Hand  leading  his  captives,  as  they  | 
!  crowded  with  trembling,  shrinking  hearts  be-  j 
I  hind  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple,  as  the  { 
!  long  procession  swept  upward  and  onward  I 
I  over  the  very  ground  now  spanned  by  this  I 
:  most  graceful  Arch.    Their  fathers  madly  had  I 
\  invoked  that  feaful  curse,  as  the  trembling  I 
!  Pilate  washed  his  hands  of  the  blood  of  the  j 
I  Just  One — •"  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  j 
:  our  children."    And  oh,  how  lamentably  had  I 
|  the  sins  of  those  fathers,  and  the  full  weight  j 
|  of  that  terribly  invoked  curse  been  visited  up-  j 
\  on  these  their  children  !    History  has  no  tale  j 
\  of  horror  equal  to  that  told  of  the  siege  of  the  ! 
\  Holy  City  by  Titus.    Truly,  in  the  very  words  j 

of  prophecy,  uttered  centuries  before,  "was I 
the  eye  of  the  tender  and  delicate  woman  evil  | 
towards  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  to-  j 
wards  the  young  one  that  cometh  out  from  be-  j 
tweeu  her  feet,  and  towards  her  children  she  j 
shall  bear,  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  off 
all  things  in  the  siege."  Dreadfully  was  this! 
prophetic  denunciation  fulfilled,  fearfully  was  ] 
that  self  assumed  curse  expiated. 

As  you  stand  beneath  this  memorable  Arch,  j 
on  the  right  interior  wall  as  you  enter,  is  abas- 1 
lelief,  representing  Titus  celebrating  his  tri- j 
umph  over  the  Jews — while  on  the  other  side  I 
of  the  Arch  are  those  famous  representations  ! 
of  the  sacred  vessels,  torn  from  the  great  Tern- ! 
pie  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Terstes,  a  standard  I 
bearer,  leading  the  way  beneath  a  triumphal  j 
Arch,  while  Roman  soldiers,  with  wreaths  j 
about  their  brows,  bear  onward  the  table  of! 
the  shew  bread,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  I 
vessels  of  incense,  and  the  two  trumpets  used  | 
to  proclaim  the  year  of  jubilee.  1 


}    The  sacred  Temple  of  the  Jews  from  which  !         UNSUCCESSFUL  AGRICULTURISTS. 

I  these  vessels  were  most  sacrilegiously  torn,  has  I  — 
!  long  been  overthrown,  so  that  there  is  not  one  I    As  EnSlisb  JmTaai  sa>'s :  " In  tbe  >'car  1800 
j  stone  left  upon  another,  that  has  not  been  j  n  numbcr  _of  gentlemen,  foremost  among  whom 


l  thrown  down.     The  rain 


of  that  land  oH  was  5Ir"  Mecuit  established  the  Royal 

!  which  it  was  the"  pride,  has  long  been  what  I  A?riculturul  Benevolent  Institution,  for  the  re- 
I  prophecy  declared  it  should  become,  "  powder  1 1,et  of  British  farmers  who,  by  uncontrollable 
land  dust,"  and  her  people  have  been  for  centuJ  circumstances,  have  been  reduced  to  a  state 
1  ries  "  a  bye-word  and  reproach  among  the  na- 1  l,orderinS  uPon  indigence.  The  funds  of  the 
itions."  But  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant, !  B0C,et>r  arc  aPP»cablc  »°  ^e  relief  of  farmers 
I  when  Jerusalem  shall  cease  to  sit  desolate, !  of  sixty  >'cars  of  a«c  or  uPward»>  who  during 
I  mourning  her  banished  ones,  and  trodden  ! lwculy  CODSecutive  >'cars-  havc  occupied,  as 
I  down  of  the  Gentiles-when,  in  accordance  { ™  exclusive  means  of  support,  holdings  of  at 

I  with  that  sublime  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  a  voice  | Iea8t  Mty  ac,'es'  or  at  rentals  of  al  least  £10° 
1  shall  yet  say  to  the  prostrate  nation  and  city- !  Per  annnm>  aud  wbo-  ^  rcason  of  cirenmstan- 
I"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  hath  come,  aud  I  ccs  bc>'ontl  thelr  contro1'  llavc  bccn  80  relluce(1 
I  the  glory  of  the  Lord  hath  risen  upon  thee.  I  as  not  t0  P09sess  an  incomc  from  aU  sourccs 
!  The  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  I  exceeding  £20  a  year-  The  widows  and  cl.il- 
!  and  their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee;  for! tlren  of  deceased  farmers  are  also  entitled,  un- 
I  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee ;  but  in  my  favor  I ! dcr  certain  circumstances,  to  a  share  in  the 


will  have  mercy  upon  thee." 
July,  1867. 


Bftisceliam}.. 


FEMALE  BEAUTY. 


I  benefits  conferred  by  the  society.  The  annual 
I  pension  granted  to  every  married  couple  (of 
I  which  there  are  at  present  six  on  '.he  books  of 
I  the  institution)  is  £10 ;  to  every  male  recipient 
[  (of  whom  there  are  now  seventeen,)  £66  :  and 
I  to  every  female  (of  whom  there  are  thirty  on 
I  the  books,)£20.    There  arc  also  a  few  others 


|  Dean  Switt  proposed  to  tax  female  beauty,  !  who  receive  smaller  amounts:  and  the  only 
I  and  to  leave  every  lady  to  rate  her  own  charms.  j  reason  why  the  benefits  of  the  society  have  not 
1  He  said  the  tax  would  be  cheerfully  paid,  and  \  i'et  boen  more  widely  extended  is  that  it  has 
1  very  productive.  \  been  thought  wise  and  prudent  to  invest  £\C,,- 

I    Fontenelle  thus  daintily  compliments  the  j 000  in  government  securities,  with  the  view  of 
j  sex,  when  he  compares  them  to  clocks— the  j  placing  the  institution  on  a  safe  and  permanent 
j  latter  serve  to  point  out  the  hours,  the  former  i  basis. 
I  to  make  us  forget  them.  j 

!  The  standards  of  beauty  vary  with  those  off  Cobs  for  the  Curculio.—  The  "Williamsporl 
jtaste.  Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived  j  (Pa.)  Bulletin  says  Mr.  Evenden,  the  well 
{tyranny;  Plato,  a  privilege  of  nature;  Theo-  j  known  gardener  of  that  city,  says  the  following 
I  phrastus,  a  silent  cheat ;  Theocristns,  a  delight- 1  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  a  sure  prevent- 
I  ful  predjudice  ;  Carneades,  a  solitary  kingdom ;  I  ive  of  the  attack  of  the  curculio  on  plum  trees. 
I  and  Aristotle  affirmed  that  it  was  better  than  j  It  is  simple  and  easily  tried  :  Take  a  quantity 
!  all  the  letters  of  recommendation  in  the  world,  j  of  corn  cobs,  wind  a  wire  around  them,  ter- 
I  With  the  modern  Greeks  and  other  nations  j  miuating  in  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the  cobs ; 
|  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  corpulency  f  then  dip  them  into  gas  tar  until  they  are  well 
I  is  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  women ;  and  j  saturated.  Hang  a  dozen  or  more  on  a  tree, 
j  those  very  attributes  which  disgust  the  West- 1  and  tbe  curculio  will  not  disturb  the  tree. 
|  ern  European,  form  the  attractions  of  an  Ori-  j  Try  it. 
I  ental  fair.    It  was  from  the  common  aud  ad-  j 

|  mired  shape  of  his  countrywomen,  that  Ru- 1  Tns  Mainspring.—  Here  is  one  of  Spurgeon's 
|  bens  in  his  pictures  delights  so  much  in  a  vul- 1  best  sayings,  illustrating  the  fact  that  there  may 
{ gar  and  odious  plumpness.  When  this  master  j  he  morality  without  religion,  but  cannot  be  re- 
|  was  desirous  to  represent  the  "beautiful,"  he  !  lision  without  morality  :—"  Teaching  men 
|  had  no  idea  of  beauty  under  two  hundred  j  morals  is  as  though  I  had  a  clock  that  would 
!  weight.  His  very  graces  are  all  fat.  But  it  j  not  go,  and  I  turned  round  one  of  the  cog 
I  should  be  remembered  that  all  his  models  were  f  wheels ;  but  faith  takes  the  key  and  winds  up 
j  Dutch  women.  The  hair  is  a  beautiful  orna-  j  the  mainspring,  and  the  whole  thing  runs 
]  ment  of  woman,  but  it  has  always  been  a  dis-  j  °n  readily." 

!  puted  point  which  color  most  becomes  it.    We  |  "  ' — " 

I  account  red  hair  an  abomination,  but  in  the  j    Prayer  by  the  Alphabet. — A  devout,  igno- 
I  time  of  Elizabeth  it  found  admirers,  and  was  j  rant,  Spanish  Papist  felt  the  need  of  adding 
!  in  fashion.    Mary  of  Scotland,  though  she  had  }  private  prayers  of  his  own  to  the  pater  nosters ; 
I  exquisite  hair  of  her  own,  wore  red  fronts,  j  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.    So  every 
!  Cleopatra  was  red-haired,  and  the  Venetian  j  morning,  humbly  bending  his  knees,  he  would 
;  ladies  to  this  day  counterfeit  yellow  hair.         |  devoutly  repeat  the  alphabet,  and  then  add  : 
After  all  that  may  be  said  or  sung  of  it,  I  "O  Good  God  !  put  the  letters  together  to  spell 
beauty  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  its  endow- 1  syllables,  to  spell  words,  to  make  such  sense  as 
ment  not  to  be  disparaged.    Sidney  Smith  !  may  be  most  to  Thy  glory  and  my  good." 
gives  some  good  advice  on  the  fubjeet.    "Nev-I  " 
er  teach  false  morality.    How  exquisitely  ab-  {    Mangy  Hogs.— A  correspondent    of  the 
surd  to  teach  a  girl  that  beauty  is  of  no  value.  |  Country  Gentleman  believes  mange  is  induced 
Her  whole  prospects  and  happiness  in  life  may  j  by  improper  food,  and  remedies  the  disease  by 
depend  upon  a  new  gown  or  a  becoming  bon-  ]  feeding  oats,  sometimes  dry,  and  sometime  s 
net.    If  she  has  five  grains  of  common  sense  |  scalded  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  three 
she  will  find  this  out.    The  gVeat  thing  is  to  ]  or  four  hours  before  feeding.    He  also  feeds 
teach  her  their  just  value,  and  that  there  must  {corn  and  oats  ground  together,  scalded  just  be- 
be  something  better  under  the  bonnet  than  a  j  fore  feeding.    Continues  this  feed  until  the 
pretty  face  for  real  happiness.    But  never  sac-  j  mange  disappears, 
rifice  truth."   —  - 

T,  t i  o -.i         "=    Missoi-ri  is  taking  rapid  strides  toward  devel- 

Kaku  to  Beat. — Last  bummer,  with  twos  » 
,         .  . .  ,  .  . .       ,  .      i  opment.    An  exchange  from  that  State  savs 

boys,  eighteen  and  twenty  years  old,  and  two;  ,'         .         ,.  , 

.  2.     w  ...      ;     ,     TO  .    „   ,  ;  the  day  is  not  distant  when  Missouri  will  beat 

teams,  Mr.  Washington  Brooks,  \vatertord,  =  ,         ,,.   ,  ,     „  .,  , , 

„,    ,  ,      ,  T  .    ,  '„.„  ,     ,  ,  i  the  world  in  her  stock.    The  Hannibal  Courier 

Blackhawk  county,  Iowa,  raised  1760  bushels;  ,         ,  „        .     ,    ,  . 

„    .  .  '  ,     ,  .  .  I  reports  that  a  drove  of  two  hundred  merino 

of  wheat,  400  ot  corn,  broke  forty  acres,  put:  ,  ,    ,        ,    ,  , 

'     .         .,      ~,      ,,  .     .=  sheep  passed  through  there  last  Saturday  for 

up  two  or  three  mues  ot  board  fence,  put  out  = .  .    .      „  ,    _  _, 

'  ,  _     .  ,    ,  3  §  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  Missouri  tarmers 

three  acres  maple  grove,  and  cultivated  an  or- 1  . ,,  .       ,  .         ,  , 

chard  &  * are  rapidly  improving  their  stock  of  cattle, 

'      '  „  j  horses  and  hogs,  and  agricultural  enterprise  is 

The  Crops  in  Virginia.— The  Richmond  !  placing  that  State  among  the  most  prosperous. 

Enquirer  says  it  has  made  a  careful  examina- 1  

tion  of  exchanges  from  all  parts  of  Virginia  |  A  Quaker  lady  recently  explained  to  her  new 
aud  comes  to  the  conclusiou  that  the  wheat  j  domestic  that  washing  day  came  on  every  Sec- 
crop  promises  to  be  an  unusual  success,  and  it  j  ond  Day.  The  girl  left  in  high  dudgeon.  She- 
feels  encouraged  to  hope  that  oats,  corn  and  to-  j  didn't  go  to  be  washing  every  other  day. 
bacco  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average.       !  Not  she. 


Butter  in  California.— The  dairymen  of  California  arc  making  extensive  preparations  to  send  a  large  stock  of  butter  to  the  Northern  States.  This 
indicates  a  larger  stock  of  cattle  on  dairy  farms,  and  more  attention  to  the  dairy  than  we  were  prepared  for,  although  aware  of  the  rapid  agricultural 
development  of  the  State.  The  total  milch  cows,  returned  by  the  census  of  I860  were  905,-107;  the  pounds  of  butter  manufactured  at  y,onr>,03:>.  One 
firm,  in  Jlaria  county,  have  seventeen  dairies,  milking  2,000  cows  which  are  grazed  on  57,000  acres.  They  employ  200  men  in  herding  the  cattle  and 
making  the  butter.  There  are  other  large  dairies  iu  other  counties,  making  about  .",000  firkins  per  month  in  the  season.  One  firm  has  a  buildin"  in  San 
Francisco  expressly  adapted  to  its  business,  and  keeps  thirty  coopers  making  firkins. 


4fi»«    1  J          JJ    ^flU-u.^  I  characteristics  of  the  cultivated  grape  here i  the  cattle  plague,  these  returns  are  greatly  ex- !  T'W  W-Afd-o 
J+tdU    ftfttl    Jtatm,            land  elsewhere.                                      *    jceeded  The  cows  kept  are  large-framed  Short-  \  *  WC  jp.U4.bB, 
 I    July,  1867.                                            |  horns  and  Yorkshire  crosses  which  by  good  |  ^mnTmnua  OF  THE  AIE  PASSAGE  OP 

,3^,^™  ™pp  1  lfcediBS  gaVe  neW'ly  1000  ga"°nS  THE  HOESE— NASAL  GLEET. 

XHJb  lwuiuiwous  bita^i..  i     THE  CKOps  IK  THE  2ASTEKN  STATES.     I  pec  cow:  no  cow  is  kept  in  those  establish- 1  — 

When  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  is  indigenous!    v  ~    .         „  ,.  j  nients  when  her  milk  falls  below  2  gallons  a)    Nasal  Gleet  is  the  name  applied  to  a 

•  ,  •    r  f  f  nf  „„*;™  ;t  «,.% u„tpn  i    Feom  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  condi-f  d  =  chronic  discharge  from  one  or  from  both  nos- 

m  a  certain  district  of  country,  it  may  be  taken  =  „  .        .       Q       =  uaJ-  = 

for  wanted  that  it  will  flourish  there  It J ll0D  0  P    Cr°P   °        vauous  Statesl    The  maximum  milk  produce  recorded  is  i  trite.    This  is  not   an    uncommon  disease 

should  at  least  tow  vigorously  and  mature  I  we  eXtract  the  followinS  paragraphs  relative  to  [  ,hat  a  cow>  which  in  8  conseclUive  years,  gave !  amongst  horses  in  Canada,  and  it  is  also  a  dis- 
its  seeds'  or  fruits°for  the  perpetuation  of  its  j Ne"  EnSla"d :  ,  .  J  9720  gallons,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1210  j  ease  in  which  gross  mistakes  are  often  corn- 

species  within  the  limits  where  like  peculiar!- !  Jfa"\e-    Twe,ve  couuUes  of  MalDe  [  gallons  per  annum.    In  one  year,  in  328  days,  { mitted  by  practitioners  who  are  not  Sfc.roughly 

ties  of  climate  prevail  •  beyond  this  that  is 1  about  the  San:C  acreaSe  of  Wluter  wheat>  but  I  she  gave  1230  gallons,  which  yielded  540  lbs.  i  versed  in  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  affected  in 
where  a  marked  difference  of  climate  extremes  I sbc  per  cent,  advance  in  condition  of  crop  over  j  of  butter  or  at  the  rate  of  l  lb.  of  buttcl.  to  |  this  complaint.  Many  a  good  and  valuable 
of  heat  or  cold  or  -reat  inequalities  of  sur-  ^  Same  date  laSt  yeal'"  8pring  Wbeat  sh°WS  10 1  22'i  lbs-  ot'  milk-  Last  yew  a  cow  in  Vt.  pro- 1  horse  has  been  destroyed  because  supposed  to 
face  pravail  there  its  visor  may  be  checked  I per  Cent  leSS  both  in  acreaSe  and  Present  con"  I  duced  a  butter  yield  of  504  lbs.,  at  the  rate  off  be  suffering  from  glanders,  when  the-  affection 
The  boundaries  of  climates  however  arenoti'Mon-  0ats  3  per  cent.  declinu  in  acreaSe- j  1  lb.  of  butter  to  20  lbs.  of  milk.  It  is  record-  j  was  simply  nasal  gleet.  There  axe  other  affec- 
marked  as  are  political  lines  on  the  eartu'J  and  5  per  cent,  in  condition.  Rye  1  per  cent.  J  ?a 0j  ^  Ayrshire  in  England,  that  produced  j  tions  of  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  and;  particularly 
surface'  We  can  follow  parallels  of  latitude  I more  acreage,  and  4  per  cent,  increase  in  con-|399i  lbs_  in  10  months;  another  cow  of  the  I  of  the  frontal  sinus,  giving  rise-  to-  a  ehronic 
increasing  from  the  equator  to  either  pole  ■  'l  dition-  AppleS  not  S0  PromismS  as  last  year,  ]  same  breedj  m  18G1_5_G  produced  respectively,  I  discharge  of  matter  from  the  nose,  but  at  pres- 
but  along  these  lines  the  climatic  conditions !  th(m-h  the  acreaSe  is  5  Per  ceut  larger  tban  I  269  lbs.,  282£,  and  274*  of  butter.  j  ent  we  intend  to  confine  our  renaarks  chiefly  to 

are  by  no  means  uniform.   Hence  the  necessity  !las'yeal^  0  .      ,       ,     1    The  proportion  of  butter  varies  with  the j tbat  kind  which  supervenes  upon  an  attack  of 

of  marking  out,  by  many  observations,  lines!  J™  Hampshire.    Seven  counties  show  that  |  g  ^         ^  ^  ^  of  cow     th(J  catarrh.    Instead  of  the  nasal,  discharge  ceasing, 

,  ,     i.        ,  /  .   .,       ,  =  Winter  and  Spring  wheat,  oats  and  rye,  present  i    .;.  •  '  v,     ,     ...  „     .  ,     .    ,   .  i  as  it  usually  does  in  the  course  of  eieht  or  ten 

or  belts  of  equal  temperature,  or  isothermals.  =  -  .         .  .  ,      =  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  is  generally  richer  m  but-  = ds  11  UBUrt".v         m  iuu  wuiai.  ui  cij,ui,  ui  ™ 

If,  then,  wefollow  these  isothermal  lines,  are  j  about  the  same  condition  as  last  year  with.  15 j  ^  ^  ^  Qf  ^  Shorthom  Qr  ga(lblk  bat|days,  it  increases  and  alters  » color ;  thelining 
we  any  more  certain  that  certain  plants  will  j  Per  ^nt  increase  of  the  acreage  o    Spring  f  ^  gQ  ^  M  ^  ^  K        or  the  Chan_  ]  membrane  of  the  frontal  sinus  becomes  thick- 
.       -  «     .j.     ..      „  .  1  wheat.    Apples  10  per  cent,  less  than  last  year  =    1T,     ,         ,     ,         ,       .  ...   .  I  ened  and  enlarged  and  assumes  an  unhealthy 

mature,  by  reason  of  uniformity  ot  tempera- =  .  ,  •,  ,.  i  nel  Islands  breed.    As  a  rule  it  is  found  tnat | CUBU  *"u  cl  .  °  ■■>       J8SUUra  au  uuuL.aii.ujr 

o»»,  ,,      ,.    ...       ..      i  m  acreage,  and  5  per  cent,  decrease  m  condi- 1      ,  ,  D       l  condition     The  lininsr  membrane  of  the  nose 

ture?   Are  these,  then,  the  climatic  districts,  =  .        ,?,         ,  .  I  the  best  returns  are  obtained  m  the  later  Sum- ;  l-uuuluuu-  nmua  muuu.aui, 

,         ,  ■  v      •       •  j-  i    t     -ii  i    !  tion,  while  peaches  report  10  per  cent,  increase  =  _      Us  also  altered  in  color,  and  instead  of  its  nat- 

along  which  a  given  indigenous  plant  will  be  =      '  .        r         .       ...  I  mer  and  early  Autumn,  when,  says  our  E:ig-i 13 "  "  ™, 

^ ,       „    ,„        .  ,  ^  °.       .      ..     „      i  both  in  acreage  and  condition.  i ,.  ,  ,„  „    .,   i  ural  clearness  it  soon  acauires  a  pale  leaden 

at  home?    We  are  led  to  these  inquiries  from  =     T_  °  .    =  lish  contemporary,  "  We  have  returns  of  1  lb.  =  uli  I  anuun-o  a  i»n, 

<■  *i  =     Vermont.    Vermont  seports  3  per  cent.  in-=    . ,   .  .       „    ...    .  .     ,.  =  bue.  but  does  not  exhibit  the  ulcerative  patches. 

the  conflicting  statements  respecting  the  rus-=  ,      1  ,  .  l  ot  butter  to  20  lbs.  ot  milk  of  Ayrshire  cows ;  ;      >  cauiuu,  y»ivuv» 

x-        r  4,  n  i  a      •  I  crease  in  acreage,  and  12  per  cent,  advance  in  =  ,  .  ^  .    .      ,  i  characteristic  of  slanneas.   The  discharge  alters 

ticity  of  the  so  called  American  grapes,  or  va- =         .  a'  ■       ,  =  1  to  10,  breed  not  stated  ;  1  to  19i,  Irish  breed  ;=  »  •  ^■"c"»ol-"alfec'"LW° 

•   jo       .i  ,,  j  ■  j.  =  condition  over  last  year.    Spring  wheat  15  pen  .    .     ,.      ,  ".•  ;     ,.      ,  .„ ;  both  in  auantity  and  auality.    At  one  time  it 

rieties  raised  from  the  so  called  indigenous;  J    .  ,        ....       ,        ,    =  1  to  184,  Ayrshire ;  1  to  174,  Ayrshire;  1  to  = "       "  i"""1"' Hua"y- 

j     .  .  •         ,    .     „       ,.       =cent.  more  acreage,  with  condition  about  the;,, .      -  _  .  .        „.  =  may  be  thin,  whilst  a^ain  it  is  thick  and  creamy- 

species;  and  not  being  professionally  a  chmat- =  „         b'  ,  !  1  Oi,  pure  Kerry ;  and  even  1  to  16,  Shorthorn.  =  U'"J  uo  l"11J' "  ""B'"'='"" iu  1B  "'^  ■^ 

,    .  ^    ,   •  •  f  /  1  same.    Rye  same  acreage,  but  12  per  cent.  I T     „      ,   "i.'."    ;.  .   ..       .  lookinar,  in  some  cases  the  discharae  is  contin- 

ologist,  desire  more  information  from  those;,         .    J       .        „  .  I  In  all  probability,  the  average  butter  yield  0| ; unwiai0v, 

u  i  i-L    i    «  ii.  •  I  better  in  condition.    Oats  7  per  cent,  increase!       ...    .    ,     ,  ,        ,  ,  ■ , .     .       ,,  „  „P=  uous,  whilst  in  others it  is  retained  for  a  con- 

whom  we  know  are  liberal  of  their  more  ac-  =  „  ,  =  our  dairies  is  about  1  lb.  of  butter  to  30  lbs.  of ;  ' 

curate  knowledge.  I  f  af  eaSe'  but  6  P<?  ^  declme  W  condltlon-  j  miik)  ranging  betWeen  25  to  35  lbs.  of  milk  to  I  sideiable  ,ime  wi,bin  the  sinuses'  and  comes 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  within  a  cer- !  APPles  5  per  cenL  declme-  1 1  lb.  of  butter,"  says  Prof.  John  Wilson  in  a  !  away  in  larSe  especially  after  exer- 

tain  zone  or  belt  the  vine  flourishes  on  both  I    Massachusetts.    Ten  counties  in  Massachu-  f  late  official  Report_  I  cise.    There  is  oiten  a  watery  discharge  from 

continents  ;  that  it  must  not  be  expected  to  do  !  setts  report  seven  per  cent,  increase  in  acreage,  I   ,„  !  the  eye,  and  the  frontal  bones  are  tender  when 

so  beyond  a  certain  line  where  a  mean  tempe- !  and  20  per  cent,  in  present  condition  over  last  I  „nTTTWr  w  PAcTTTPTWr  I tapped  whh  the  fluger ;  and  if  tbere  iS  mUCh 

rature  of  67  degrees  prevails  during  the  grow- 1  year.    Spring  wheat  10  per  cent,  more  acreage  j  f  vs^abluniHU.  |  matter  within  them,  a  dull  heavy  sound  is  also 

ing  season.  This  is  sufficiently  definite  so  far  \  and  seven  per  cent,  better  in  condition.  Rye  j  Lkt  me  recite  the  experience  and  practice  j  Produced.  If  the  disease  is  of  long  standing 
as  theory  goes;  but  unfortunately  for  the  [six  per  cent,  increase  of  acreage  and  20  per  j  of  a  Mend  0f  mine.  Coming  into  possession  I the  bones  bulSe  out'  at  first  very  tiliS^h'r  but 
theory  it  does  not  hold  good.  From  the  re-  \  cent,  in  condition.  Oats,  a  slight  increase  of  j  of  about  nme  acres  of  iaud;  in  the  neighbor- !  gradually  increasing.  In  those  cases  the  bones 
corded  experience  of  cultivators  of  the  wine  I  acreage,  but  about  the  same  average  condition.  ]  hood  of  a  good  market,  made  by  the  demands  j  are  Sreatly  diseased  and  a  large  amount  of  pus 
grape,  (known  as  vites  vinifera,)  both  in  Eu- 1  Apples  five  per  cent,  better  in  condition,  and  |  of  a  large  iiterary  institution,  he  cast  about  as ! is  collected  within  the  sinus,  which  very  soon 
rope  and  elsewhere,  we  find  that  the  varieties,  j  Peaches  15  per  cent,  better,  with  about  the  { t0  wUat  was  to  be  done.  Two  cows  and  a  i  interferes  with  respiration  and  produces  labori- 
multitudinous  as  they  are,  which  have  been  j  same  percentage  increase  in  acreage.  |  horge  was  tne  stock  m  trade  for  neat  cattle.  \  ou9  breathmg,    In  ordinary  cases,  where  the 

originated  from  that  so  called  species,  vary!  Rhode  Island.  No  reports  of  wheat  in  Rhode  j  He  was  obliged  to  pay,  per  season,  men  f,,r  1  bones  are  but  little  affected,  it  is  a  long  time 
much  in  character  and  development  in  very  [Island.  Rye  is  reported  about  the  same  as  j  pasturage  what  they  thought  it  was  worthJ  before  it  materially  affects  a  horse  in  his  working 
similar  localities.  That  in  climates  very  dis-  ]  last  year  in  condition,  with  seven  per  ceut.  in-  [  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  no  small  labor  to  j  caPacity.  In  some  cases  the  sub-maxillary 
tinct  in  their  characteristics  and  changes,  they  { crease  in  acreage.  Spring  barley  three  per  |  drive  his  cows  back  and  forth.  That  de-  [  Slands  are  enlarged  and  hardened ;  but  they 
differ  very  little,  under  similar  judicious  treat- 1  cent,  less  in  condition,  but  about  the  same  in- j  termined  him  to  keep  his  cows  in  the  barn,  j have  uot  tue  same  fixit,y  t0  tbe  jawbone  as  m 
ment ;  that,  in  fact,  the  species  under  "  domes-  j  crease  in  acreage.  Oats  seven  per  cent,  more  |  The  greatest  trouble  was  the  rapid  accumula-  j  glalKlers :  the  general  appearance  of  the  horse 
tication,"  as  Darwin  says,  is  by  no  means  uui-  j  acreage  and  three  per  cent,  less  in  condition.  { tion  of  manure.  By  good  husbandry  he  prop-  j is  tuat  which  generally  accompanies  that  dis- 
form  in  its  diagnostic  characters,  and  that  no  j  Apples  reported  the  same  as  last  season,  while  j  erly  secured  that  ;  he  kept  feeding  it  to  his|fase-  This,  although  a  very  serious  affection, 
well  defined  limits  have,  by  any  botanist,  been  j  peaches  show  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent.  |  crops.  Finding  his  crops  increasing,  he  added  I  js  a  comPlal"t  which  in  most  cases  can  be  sat- 
set  to  its  variation  in  fruit,  foliage  or  constitu- }  in  acreage  and  ten  per  cent,  in  condition  in  j  another  cow.  Another  cow  only  made  more  |  tefactorily  treated,  though  in  severe  cases  it  is 
tion.    This  is  confirmed  by  all  observations !  comparison  with  last  year.  |  manure.    More  manure  husbanded  in  the  same !  genel'alIy  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an 

made  in  our  own  region.  Here  the  many  cul-  f  Connecticut.  Slight  increase  of  acreage  of  j  way  made  more  crops,  and  the  third  year  he !  operation  before  a  complete  cure  can  be  estab- 
tivated  varieties  of  the  uites  vinifera  under  I  Winter  wheat  while  the  averaged  condition  is  j  added  another  cow.  Now  began  another  seri-  j  ""shed.  As  we  intend  shortly  to  notice  other 
glass,  are  wonderfully  uniform  in  their  foliage,  j  reported  at  15  per  cent,  better  than  last  year,  j  ous  difficulty.  His  barn  was  too  small.  Still,  | causes  of  chronic  discharges  from  the  nose&c, 
fruit  and  growth ;  but  just  so  soon  as  the  seeds  |  Spring  wheat,  five  per  cent,  more  acreage  and  |  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  put  in  another  I  we  sba'^  defer  noticing  the  more  important 
are  sown  in  our  open  air,  and  subjected  to  our  j  10  per  cent,  better  in  condition.  Rye,  eight  |  cow,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  get  up  a  new  |  treatment  at  present,  and  merely  add,  that  in 
pecul'iBr  climatic  conditions,  they  vary  so  as  [  per  cent,  increase  of  acreage  and  15  per  cent.  I  barn,  and  when  I  last  saw  him  he  had  a  new  j  a^  cases  'ba  animal  must  be  cared  for  and 
to  be  no  longer  defined  varieties  of  the  vites  I  in  condition.  Oats,  six  per  cent,  more  acreage  I  barn  with  modern  improvements,  of  good  size, ! bave  a  regu'ar  and  generous  diet.  Canada 
vinifera,  not  even  recognizable  by  botanists  1  and  four  per  cent,  better  in  condition.  Apples, !  a  horse,  a  pair  of  cattle,  and  five  cows,  and  j  ^armer- 
well  qualified  to  detect  specific  characteristics.  I  four  per  cent,  better  in  acreage  and  condition.  |  yet  had  not  thought  of  buying  more  laud,  but  | 

So  with  our  indigenous  grape  and  the  va- }  Peaches,  20  per  cent,  increase  in  acreage  and  |  wanted  one  more  cow.  Now  people  who  do  !  Grass  fob  Houses. — Many  think  that  horses 
rieties  obtained  from  it ;  transfer  these  to  cul- 1  as  much  better  in  condition.  |  not  want  a  large  accumulation  of  manure  and  j  that  are  kept  in  the  stable  all  Summer  should 

tivation  under  glass,  and  the  result  is  anala-  j   I  a  gradual  increase  of  crops,  should  not  adopt  |  not  be  allowed  to  eat  grass.    They  think  it  will 

gous  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  opposite  j    DAIRy  BREEDS  OF  COWS  IN  ENGLAND    ^ tbat  st^le'    Bat  il  seems  t0  me  tuat  in  our  val"  I make  the  borse  soft,  wishy-washy,  and  that  it 

case;   the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  so  |    '    j  ley  towns,  where  homesteads  are  in  small  lots,  1  will  throw  him  out  of  condition  for  hard  work. 

called  American  species  are  gradually  modi-  1  Ouk  principal  cows  are  the  Shorthorns,  the  |  and  not  easily  procured,  no  better  course  could  j  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  some  of  the 
fied,  and  they  approach  more  or  less  the  ap. }  Ayrshire,  the  Channel  Islands,  the  Suffolk  and  |  be  pursued  than  soiling  the  cows,  and  at  the !  trainers  of  trotting  and  running  horses.  And 
pearance  and  quality  in  fruit,  of  the  exotic  va- 1  the  Kerry,  says  an  English  contemporary. }  same  time  fattening  the  soil. — New  England  \  horses  that  are  kept  up  for  farm  and  other 
rieties.    How  far  this  has  been  carried,  as  yet,  |  Some  statements  of  two  dairies  of  Ayrshire  I  Homestead.  \  work  are  refused  grass  because  their  drivers 

we  cannot  say.    That  some  progress  has  been !  cows,give  the  annual  milk  produced  per  cow  at  |  I  think  they  will  not  eat  hay  so  well.    This  was 

made  in  thus  assimilating  these  supposed  dis- { 650  and  632  gallons,  respectively.  Three  an- 1  The  Flat  Turnip. — Perhaps  the  least  expen- !  formerly  the  case,  more  than  it  is  now.  But 
tinct  varieties  of  marked  species,  we  do  affirm,  j  nual  returns  of  Shorthorn  dairies  show  540,  |  sive  root  grown  is  the  flat  turnip.  It  comes  to  j  these  are  all  erroneous  opinions  and  practices, 
Let  us,  then,  continue  careful  experiments,  I  630,  and  765  gallons,  severally,  or  an  average  I  maturity  in  less  time  than  other  roots,  and?  and  are  giving  away,  gradually,  to  a  more 
sow  the  seeds  of  the  foreign  grape  out-doors,  { of  625  gallons  per  annum  for  each  cow.  In  |  hence  is  often  raised  successfully  as  a  second  I  reasonable  and  natural  system  of  feeding, 
and  the  indigenous  in-doors,  and  follow  the  re-  { two  dairies,  grade  Shorthorns,  half-bloods,  the  I  crop  with  corn,  or  after  peas  or  early  potatoes.  |  Grass  is  the  natural  food  of  the  horse.-  It  is 
suits  carefully  and  attentively,  and  some  use- { yield  was  810  and  866  gallons,  severally,  per  1  When  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  with  corn  it  is  f  cooling  and  healthful  food.  It  keeps  the  bow- 
ful  information  must  be  acquired.  This  need  f  annum.  In  4  dairies  in  Ireland,  where  pure  \  usual  to  sow  broadcast  in  the  cornfield  at  the  [  els  open  and  sharpens  the  appetite.  It  pro- 
notbe  done  in  the  view  of  profitable  opera-  j  Kerry,  and  crosses  with  Shorthorns  and  Ayr- [time  of  the  last  hoeing  of  the  corn  in  July,  [motes  digestion  and  removes  fever  from  the 
tions,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  new  and  valua- [  shires  were  kept,  the  annual  produce  was  500 1  When  raised  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  no  I  system.  Therefore,,  by  all  means,  let  the  horses 
ble  varieties  to  put  into  the  market  already  [  gallons,  600,  675,  and  740,  respectively,  or  an  [  labor  is  required  with  the  crop  except  in  the  I  nip  grass  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  daily, 
glutted  with  worthless  "half  breeds,"  to  quote  a  [  average  on  the  4  of  630  gallons  per  annum,  |  harvesting.  They  make  a  good  fall  feed  when  f  Whether  training  for  trotting  or  running  it  will 
functionary  of  agricultural  fame  in  our  region.  |  per  cow.  A  dairy  of  pure  Kerry,  [a  remark- 1  grass  begins  to  fail,  or  may  be  fed  to  good  ad-  [  be  attended  with  the  highest  benefit.  The 
Let  it  be  done  solely  with  the  view  of  acquir-  \  ably  small  native  Irish  breed,  some  of  which  [  vantage  in  early  Winter.  Crops  of  from  300  j  horse  will  lose  none  of  his  speed  by  such  a 
ing  knowledge  from  experience,  rather  than  [  are  found  in  Massachusetts]  gave  an  average  of  [  to  400  bushels  per  acre  are  often  raised  in  this  j  course  of  treatment.  Horses  that  are  kept  up 
vague  generalization  from  what  is  already  [  583  gallons  a  head,  per  annum.  In  the  great  |  way,  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  quite  equal  [  the  year  round  for  farm  work  should  certainly 
known  of  the  botanical  and  physiological  5  London  dairies,  lately  nearly  extinguished  by  I  in  value  to  an  average  crop  of  corn.  |  be  allowed  a  nice  nibble  at  grass  every  day. 

Unsound  Horses. — N.  Smith,  Richford,  N.  J.,  writes  the  Stock  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  unsound  horses,  asserting 
that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  horses  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  are  what  may  be  called  sound  ones.  The  increasing  deterioration  in 
this  class  of  stock  is  accounted  for  in  this  way  : — "  if  a  man  owns  a  really  good  mare,  with  her  natural  parts  intact,  he  considers  her  too  good  to  be 
put  to  raising  colts,  and  the  responsibility  of  propagating  the  species  is  thrown  upon  some  decrepid  animal  that  is  good  for  nothing  else.  Horses 
with  inherited  ring-bones,  spavins,  &c,  circulating  in  their  veins,  will  locate  them  at  the  least  mishap— often  whilst  at  pasture  or  standing  in  the 
stable.    I  think  that  if  farmers  really  understood  this  matter,  they  would  be  careful  in  selecting  healthy  stock  to  breed  from." 
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AOTticDLTtrRK  feeds  un ;  to  a  great  extent  It  clothe*  ub  ;  with- 
out It  we  could  not  have  manufactures,  and  should  not  have  com- 
merce. These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster— the 
largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Danikl 
W  BUBTBB. 


TO  SIX  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  Li*  persons  who  subscribed  forslx  months  only,  to  the  Fakm 
and  Kirebii>K,  must  renew  their  subsrlptions  before  July  1st. 
otherwise  their  papers  will  be  discontinued. 


INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS. 

Tin:  second  half  yearly  volume  of  the  Farm  a>t>  FIRESIDE  = 
will  commence  on  Saturday,  July  13th. '  To  any  person  who  will  I 
send  us  $3,  we  will  Bend  four  copies  for  the  remainder  of  the  f 
year;  or  six  copies  for  $4.  GO;  or  ten  copies  for  $7.  00.  Please  { 
send  in  your  orders  at  ouce.  \ 

We  appeal  to  the  farmers,  horticulturists  and  lovers  of  rural  ; 
affairs  in  Rhode  Island  and  adjoining  States,  to  give  the  Farm  | 
ami  Kireuide  a  more  generous  support.  It  needs  It.  We  are  j 
doing  what  we  can  to  aid  these  classeB,  and  we  think  we.  have  = 
good  claim  to  ask  their  patronage,  \ 

PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  j 

Agriculture  is  a  slot'ufu)  art.  Its  growth  I 
can  be  observed  only  by  the  aid  of  the  most! 
powerful  optics.  Its  progress,  from  the  feudal  j 
ages  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  f 
century,  would  (ask  the  magnifying  abilities  off 
the  sharpest  microscope.  While  other  artsf 
made  rapid  progress,  and  retained  a  controll-j 
ing  influence  over  the  early  races  of  meu,  agri- 1 
culture  slept.  A  pastoral  life,  dependent  on  I 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  suited  I 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  East.  In  the  palmy  [ 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  each  citizen  j 
was  alloted  a  certain  number  of  acres  for  cul- 1 
tivation,  it  made  a  spasmodic  effort  at  vitality  ;  I 
but  when  conquest  called  the  husbandmen  from  j 
their  fields,  it  culminated  and  declined.  Vir-1 
gU,  Seneca  and  other  writers  attest  this  fact ;  \ 
while  Ilallim,  Gibbon  and  contemporary  au- 1 
thorilies  corroborate  it  in  later  history.  I 

There  was  no  positive  advance  of  agricul- } 
tare  in  Great  Britain  for  several  centuries.  In  f 
France,  Spain  and  Germany,  and  other  Euro-  ] 
pean  nations,  no  improvement  in  the  cultiva- 1 
tiou  of  the  soil  is  recorded  for  three  hundred  j 
years  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  They  1 
improved  the  vine — nothing  else.  In  the  Low  ! 
Countries,  the  Dutch  improved  root  culture ;  f 
also  advanced  the  dairy  interest.  It  was  not  1 
till  Lord  Bacon's  time  that  even  gradual  irn- 1 
provement  was  noticed  in  the  rural  pursuits  of  I 
Great  Britain.  Before  that  era,  the  character  I 
of  soils,  atmospheric  gases,  elements  of  fer-l 
tility,  natural  phenomena,  &c,  were  a  sealed ! 
alphabet.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  names  I 
of  Lord  Karnes,  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Jethro } 
Tall  among  those  who  attempted  to  awaken ! 
a  better  interest  in  agriculture.  The  first  Board  j 
of  Agrioulture  was  organized  by  Pitt,  in  1793.  j 
That  institution  employed  Sir  Humphrey  Da- 1 
vy  to  lecture  on  agricultural  chemistry,  and  he  j 
demonstrated  to  the  benighted  farmers  of  Eng- ! 
land  that  the  productions  of  the  soil  were  in- 1 
debted  to  the  agencies  of  hydrogen,  carbon  j 
and  oxygen  j  that  the  process  of  vegetation  I 
depended  on  certain  chemical  affinities — stimu-j 
lated  by  moisture,  light  and  heat,  Those  fun-! 
damental  principles  existed  from  the  dawn  off 
creation  5  yet  the  stupidity  of  those  who  fol-  j 
lowed  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  would  not  1 
have  discovered  them  to  the  present  day.  It  I 
required  the  lamp  of  Davy  to  illuminate  the  I 
agricultural  midnight  of  Europe. 

Farming  in  America  moves  slowly,  even  with  I 
the  light  of  Anglo-Saxon  science  flashed  upon  j 
us  across  three  thousand  miles  of  sea.    Not-  j 
withstanding  we  have  a  virgin  soil— not  ex- 1 
hausted  by  centuries  of  ignorant  cultivation,  { 
as  was  the  case  in  England— we  are  plodding  I 
along  in  almost  primeval  darkness.    We  have  | 
invented  a  great  many  agricultural  implements;  j 
we  have  done  a  little  at  underdraining ;  we  I 
have  tried  sub-soil  ploughing ;  we  are  making  j 
artificial  fertilizers ;  a  few  of  us  have  improved 
cattle ;  one  in  fifty  thousand  of  our  farmers 
understands  something  about  agricultural  chem- 
istry, vegetable  physiology  and  scientific  hus- 
bandry, but  the  forty-nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  others  are  blind  Cyclops, 


striking  in  the  dark  at  promiscuous  farming  !  { imitate  owls  and  bate — turning  night  into  day,  ] 
They  are  lucky  enough  to  torture  a  scanty  {  perhaps  in  study,  labor,  or  more  generally  in  j 
crop  from  the  soil,  but  how  much  more  could  1  pleasures  that  destroy  the  \  Utility  of  their  sys- 1 
they  do  if  they  possessed  a  thorough  agricul-  j  terns.  But  a  few  years  tell  all,  even  the  strong- ! 
tural  education  and  a  knowledge  of  those  [  est,  that  it  is  certain  death  to  defy  Nature's  { 
sciences  which  are  the  handmaids  and  assistants  j  eternal  laws. 

of  their  profession  ?  There  is  no  occupation  1  Our  rural  friends,  farmers  and  others  who  I 
so  closely  connected  with  the  natural  sciences  I  follow  rural  pursuits,  arc  generally  early  risers ;  i 
as  farming;  yet  why  are  these  auxiliaries  to  j  they  follow  Nature  more  closely  than  peoples 
increased  production  and  success  over-looked  ?  j  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Consequently  they  I 
There  is  no  use  for  farmers  to  talk  about  j  enjoy  better  health,  have  more  strength,  phy-{ 
"poor  crops,"  "an  up-hill  business,"  and  "ajsioal  vitality,  and  live  to  greater  age.  The  I 
hard  way  to  earn  money,"  while  they  are  un-  \  pleasures  of  the  country,  the  song  of  the  birds,  j 
educated  in  the  first  principles  and  rudiments  I  the  odor  of  field  and  forest,  the  cheering  rays  I 
of  their  profession.  Nor  is  there  any  use  for  j  of  day-break,  the  refreshing  vigor  of  the  Sum- 1 
an  agricultural  editor  to  tickle  his  readers  with  !  mer  breeze,  are  appreciated  only  by  the  early  I 
anodynes  of  praise  about  the  nobility  of  agri- j  risers.  We  have  always  noted  this  fact ;  people  j 
culture,  the  progress  of  farming,  the  preroga-  [  who  rise  early  are  never  indolent  or  lazy.  { 
tives  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  This  nation  is,  j  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  those  who  waste  \ 
and  must  continue  to  be,  a  great  agricultural  j  the  best  portion  of  the  day  in  sleep,  or  who  I 
republic;  and  our  prosperity  will  always  de-j  require  "a  basin  of  water"  to  keep  off  the  I 
pend  on  the  productions  of  the  soil.    Hence,  \  treacherous  influence  of  the  drowsy  god. 

the  importance  of  intelligent,   progressive,  ]  

scientific  agriculture.    The  seat  of  Empire,  a;  REVENUE  FROM  TOBACCO, 

hundred  years  from  this  date,  will  be  America.  I  I 
No  other  nation  will  then  have  the  resources,  j  Tim  revenue  derived  from  the  article  of  to- j 
the  population,  the  material  wealth  compared  j  bacco,  constitutes  a  very  important  source  ofj 
with  ours.  With  a  soil  embracing  the  diver- 1  the  public  income.  There  are,  perhaps,  but  j 
sities  of  all  the  geological  formations  of  the  j  few  persons,  comparatively  speaking,  who  are  f 
earth— with  a  climate  favorable  to  the  produc-  j  informed  of  the  real  extent  of  the  production  j 
tiou  of  nearly  every  kind  of  fruits,  vegetables  j  and  the  commercial  value  of  this  staple,  and } 
and  cereals— with  three-fourths  of  our  popula-  j  the  revenue  which  is  reaped  from  it  by  the  gen-  j 
tion  engaged  in  cultivating  fields  and  tending  j  oral  treasury.  The  records  on  file  at  Washing- j 
herds,  ought  not  our  agriculture  to  be  pro- !  ton.  relating  in  detail,  to  this  source  of  internal  [ 
gressive  ?  We  have  a  weak  presentiment  that  j  income,  exhibit  many  instructive  and  interesting  j 
we  shall  advance  the  art  within  a  century,  but  j  facts,  and  induce  profitable  reflections  upon  the  j 
present  indications  are  wonderfully  faint  aud  j  subject  of  the  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  of  those  j 
marvelously  dim.  I  luxuries  which  are  indulged  in  by  a  nation,  at  I 

_™»_.,™...-.n,..,M..,.„.,...._  j  small  expense  perhaps  to  an  individual,  andf 

EARLY  RISI\G  1  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  trifling  in  im- 1 

—  I  portance  by  a  community. 

"riaceabaEinof  cow  water  by  the  Bide  of  your  bed;  when  j    The  receipts  from  cigars  and  cheroots,  for ! 

you  first  awake  in  the  morning,  dip  your  hands  in  and  wet  your  i         „  ,  ,  i  5 

brow,  and  sleep  wiu  not  again  seal  you  in  its  treacherous  em-  j  ,b-e  fiscal  year  of  1 8GG,  was  nearly  three  and  a  j 
brace."  [  half  millions  of  dollars.    The  revenue  realized  I 

The  above  paragraph  is  travelling  the  round  I  from  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  for  the  fis-| 
of  the  newspaper  press,  and  from  the  advice  {  cal  year  18GG,  amounted  lo  more  than  twelve 
given,  was  probably  written  by  some  sleepy- j  and  a  third  millions.    The  taxes  returned  upon 
head  who  imagined  he  had  discovered  a  pana- 1  snuff  for  the  fiscal  year  18GG,  reached  seven 
cea  for  early  rising.    Cold  water  dashed  over  |  hundred  thousand  dollars.    This  amount  may  i 
one's  face,  would  unquestionably  awaken  the  { seem  trifling,  but  it  really  represents  a  large! 
mental  forces  which  radiate  from  the  brain —  [  valuation  of  this  branch  of  the  tobacco  manu- j 
might  increase  the  pulse  and  add  vigor  to  the  j  facture.  I 
nerves.    But  the  man  or  woman  who  requires  i    An  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  growth  j 
"a  basin  of  cold  water  by  the  side  of  the  bed,"  I  of  this  great  staple,  within  the  limits  of  the  i 
is  not,  constitutionally,  an  early  riser;  and  all  |  United  States,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact! 
the  water  that  flows  over  Niagara  Falls  for  a  1  that  the  taxable  tobacco  produced  in  the  fiscal  j 
century  would  not  baptize  them  into  the  habit  ]  year  18G4,  wras  more  than  sixty  millions  of; 
of  rising  at  early  dawn.  ]  pounds,  being  a  very  large  increase  over  the  I 

In  the  working  hours  of  life,  natural  day- j  crop  of  the  previous  year,  which  returned  fori 
light,  most  of  us  have  a  certain  amount  of }  ta*  a  "ttle  over  twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  j 
vitality.    We  exhaust  this  by  labor,  or  pleas-  j  of  pounds.    In  following  years,  however,  this  | 
ure ;  aud  when  night  comes,  our  vital  forces  j  prosperous  yield  very  largely  declined,  and  the  j 
are  at  a  low  ebb— the  tide  has  run  out.    Ex- j  entire  crops  for  the  fiscal  years  18G5  and  18GG,  j 
periments  have  been  made  by  medical  men  to  j  did  not  equal  the  excess  even  of  the  crop  ofj 
show  that  the  average  vitality  of  the  human!1864  over  luat  of  18G3>  which  amounted  to 
system    "culminates   about    mid-day,    and  j  about  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds, 
dwindles  lowest  near  midnight."    Here  is  the!    So  prolific  did  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
great  secret,  one  which  is  but  partially  known,  ]  Means  deem  this  specific  source  of  revenue, 
but  should  be  instilled  on  every  mind.    After  I  that  in  framing  the  tax-law  of  June  30,  1SG4, 
mid-day  our  systems  are  running  down,  like  a  |  it  increased  the  rate  upon  smoking  tobacco 
clock  ;  and  if  our  labor,  either  mental  or  phy-  {  from  five  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound, 
sical,  has  been  excessive,  our  vitality  is  used  up.  I  which  will  indicate  the  strength  of  this  trade 
Fatigue  absorbs  it,  and  it  cannot  recuperate !  in  successfully  bearing  such  a  heavy  and  sud- 
until  that    "sweet  restorer,   balmy  sleep,'' ]  den  enlargement  of  the  weight  upon  it.  At 
gathers  it  up  again.    This  it  does  if  we  go  to  |  the  same  time,  fiue-cut  chewing  and  plug  to- 
bed  early  ;  for  all  medical  authority  tells  ub  =  bacco,  which  had  previously  sustained  a  tax  of 
that  early  sleep,  sleep  before  midnight,  rests  us  ]  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  were  subjected  to  the 
twice  as  much  as  sleep  in  the  latter  part  of  j  advanced  rate  of  thirty-five  cents,  up  to  March, 
the  night — towards  morning.  1  ISG.">,  when  the  rate  was  still  further  advanced 

A  certain  amount  of  sleep  is  indispensable  \  to  forty  cents, 
to  perfect  health.  Yet  how  many  people,  es-  j  These  figures  will  serve  to  show  our  people, 
pccially  in  cities,  do  not  heed  this  fact  until  ]  from  whence  the  revenue  of  the  country  comes, 
their  health  is  broken  down.  They  don't  know,  j  They  will  also  exhibit  the  extent  of  indulgence, 
or  will  not  learn  this  great  truth  until  general  I  and  the  trade-value  of  one  of  our  many  na- 
debility,  nervousness,  partial  insanity,  or  some  I  tional  luxuries. 

!  disease  brought  on  by  long  protracted  labor,  j  "" " 

I  study,  pleasure  or  dissipation,  informs  them  of|  Summer  pruning  of  the  pear  is  recom- 
mit, and  the  doctor  kindly  tells  them  "  death  is }  mended  by  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture, 
!  at  the  door."  No  constitution,  no  matter  how  !  which  says :—"  Commence  by  cutting  or  prun- 
I  strong  and  powerful,  can  cheat  Nature.  She  I  ing  off  laterals  to  the  second  or  third  leaf,  al- 
jhas  a  subtile,  positive,  unchangeable  way  of  j  lowing  the  terminal  branches,  or  those  wanted 
!  doing  things  and  will  not  accommodate  those  { to  supply  vacancies,  to  extend  awhile..  Manure 
!  who  "burn  their  candle  at  both  ends"— who  j  liberally,  if  not  already  done,  and  dig  lightly 
5  steal  so  many  precious  hours  from  sleep — who  I  around  each  tree." 


SPIRIT  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

A  contributor  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of  Chi- 
cago, writes  an  interesting  article  on  "the 
Wool  Market,"  in  which  he  takes  ground 
against  consigning  wool  to  commission  honscs. 
He  says  these  firms  always  work  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  against  the  producer  of 
wool.  He  advises  wool-growers  lo  dispose  of 
their  own  wool.  "The  best  time,  generally, 
is  to  sell  at  shearing  time — when  the  tide  is 
up."  In  nine  times  out  of  ten,  wool  will  net 
more  cash,  sold  at  home  than  consigned.  In 
the  latter  case  tiie  freight,  insurance,  commis- 
sions, storage,  drayage,  sale-tax,  &c,  cat  up 
one  quartet'  to  one  third  of  the  wool.  This 
contributor  says  "the  present  is  a  dark  time 
for  wool-growers.  Even  at  fifty  cents  a  pouud, 
many  farmers  in  Illinois  will  lose  money." 

The  Turf,  Field  ana  Farm,  of  New  York, 
thinks  there  is  a  marked  advancement  in  the 
science  of  cheese  making  in  this  country. 
Factories  are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  the  quali- 
ty of  our  cheese  is  improving  annually.  It 
thinks  we  are  now  making  better  cheese  than 
the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  This,  if  true,  is 
gratifying  lo  our  pride,  and  exhibits  a  degree 
of  excellence  in  our  dairymen  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. English  fanners  ::re  in  advance 
of  us  in  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  have  superior  daily  cows;  hence,  if  we 
excel  them  in  manufacturing  cheese,  we  shall 
nibble  it,  hereafter,  with  greater  unction. 

The  theory  and  origin  of  the  prairies,  is 
discussed  by  a  writer  in  the  Iowa  Homestead, 
Des  Moines.  The  common  idea  is  that  prairies 
are  formed  by  the  destruction  of  timber  by 
fire;  while  Baron  Liebig  attributed  it  to  the 
absence  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere !  The 
Baron  is  good  authority  on  agricultural  science, 
generally,  but  his  idea  that  the  absence  of  car- 
bon caused  the  prairies  to  be  treeless,  is  absurd. 
The  Homestead  Geologist  believes  "the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  alone,  is  the  prime  cause  of 
the  absence  of  forest  and  the  predominance  of 


I  the  grasses." 

[    The  comparative  merits  of  fine  wool,  and 
j  mutton  sheep,  comes  up  for  decision  in  the 
{Country  Gentleman,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
|  Spanish  Merino  breed  is  acknowledged  to  be 
I  very  valuable,  but  preference  is  given  to  Cots- 
I  wolds,  both  for  mutton  and  fleece.  Farmers 
who  breed  for  wool,  alone,  and  who  are  great 
distances  from  markets — as  at  the  North-West 
— have  long  since  made  up  their  minds  in  favor 
of  the  Merinos.    But  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  either  breed  unless 
the  feed,  attention,  etc.,  are  considered.  We 
are  all  satisfied  on  one  point — namely :  that 
the  fine  wooled  sheep  of  Vermont  have  brought 
extravagant  and  unwarran'able  prices  for  three 
years  past.    Paying  $1000  to  65000  for  bucks, 
is  "  pulling  the  wool  over  our  eyes  "  too  much 
entirely. 

The  cost  of  living  in  California — where  gold 
and  silver  dollars  exist — contrasts  strangely 
with  the  extortionate  rates  of  produce  in  the 
East.  The  California  Farmer,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, gives  the  following  quotations.  Wheat 
$1.70  per  100  pounds;  Rye  81.25  per  100 
pounds ;  Flour  $5  lo  80  per  barrel ;  Hay  $7 
per  ton  ;  Salmon  5  cents  a  pound  j  Beef,  tender- 
loin 10  to  15  cents  a  pound  ;  Butter  20  cents  ; 
Cheese  12  cents ;  Wool  17  to  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  other  articles  of  living  in  like  proportion. 
If  our  green-backs  were  to  be  displaced  by 
a  specie,  currency  represented  the  law  of  value, 
we  might  havo  prime  necessities  of  life  as 
reasonable  as  they  are  in  California. 

The  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly  cites 
the  fact  that  shortly  after  a  storm,  the  snow 
will  be  seen  to  have  melted  away  from  the 
trunks  of  evergreens,  leaving  an  open  circle 
around  them.  It  is  said,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  this  decomposition  of  snow  is  attributable 
to  the  heat  given  out  by  the  body  of  the  ever- 
green, henco  a  good  supply  of  these  trees  and 
shrubs  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  the 
Winter  in  places  where  they  abound. 


Factory  Girls  in  France.— At  the  'woolen  manufactories  in  Rheims,  a  large  number  of  female  operatives  are  employed,  and  they  are  6aid  to  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  same  class  of  workwomen  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Instead  of  the  well  dressed  and  intelligent  factory'  girl,  to  be  found 
in  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  America  and  England,  these  poor  French  women  are  described  as  being  but  little  better  than  working  animals,  and 
they  receive  even  less  consideration  from  their  employers  than  the  brutes.  Their  clothing  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  and  their  faces  seem  to  indicate 
that  all  intelligence  and  the  softer  feelings  of  the  sex  have  been  obliterated  by  the  hard  labor  which  they  have  to  undergo  in  order  to  obtain  the  scanty 
wages  which  are  no  more  than  enough  to  barely  support  existence. 
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Tto  Farm  mA  Firesixte. 


I  Slowly  we  pressed  on  through  the  dense  !  shown  as  he  sent  forth  a  thunderous  roar,  and  =  I  was  in  most  constant  attendance  upon  them ; 
I  bush,  lest  we  should  alarm  the  beasts.  Makin-  \  now  truly  he  reminded  me  of  nothing  but  I  finally  dying  without  previous  sickness,  or 
|  da  was  to  go  to  the  right  of  the  rock,  while  I  j  some  hellish  dream  creature — a  king  of  that  |  starving  themselves  to  death,  or  dying  without 
I  took  the  left.  Unfortunately,  he  got  in  advance  ]  hideous  order,  half  man,  half  beast.  He  ad-  {  other  ascertainable  cause  than  the  restless 
I  of  me.  The  wretched  animals  saw  him.  Sud- 1  vanccd  a  few  steps,  then  stopped  to  utter  that  |  chafing  of  a  spirit  which  could  not  suffer  cap- 
|  denly  I  was  startled  by  a  strange,  discordant,  j  hideous  roar  again  and  beat  his  chest,  and  |  tivity  nor  the  presence  of  man. — Du  Chaillu. 

\  half-human,  devilish  cry,  and  beheld  four  goril-  j  finally  stopped  when  at  a  distance  of  about  six  \   ,•  

!  las  running  past  in  the  thick  of  the  forest.  ]  yards  from  us ;  and  here,  just  as  he  began  one  f  BONAPARTE'S  LOVE-LETTERS. 

|  "We  fired,  but  hit  nothing.    Then  we  rushed  in  I  of  his  roars,  beating  his  breast  in  rage,  I  killed  I  — 

[pursuit;  but  they  knew  the  woods  better  than  [  him.    With  a  groan  which  had  something  ter- 1    The  great  Napoleon,  when  absent  on  his 

I  we  did,  and  could  run  faster  than  we  did.  I  ribly  human  in  it,  and  yet  was  full  of  brutish- 1  campaigns,  used  to  write  the  most  tender  love- 

I  Nevertheless,  I  eaught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  j  ness,  he  fell  forward  on  his  face.    The  body  j  letters  to  his  wife  Josephine.    Here  is  one  of 

1  animals  again ;  but  an  intervening  tree  spoiled  I  shook  convulsively  for  a  few  minutes,  the  I  ms  sIl0rt  war-notes : 

I  my  aim,  and  I  did  not  fire.  When  we  could!  limbs  moved  about  in  a  struggling  way,  and!  "I  write  very  often  to  you,  my  dear  love, 
I  pursue  no  more  we  returned  slowly  to  our  I  then  all  was  quiet— death  had  done  his  work,  j  out  seldom  hear  from  you.  Tou  are  a  fickle, 
I  camp,  where  the  women  and  men  were  anx- 1  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  large  body,  j  ^Y,  wicked  creature.  Perfidious !  to  deceive 
liously  expecting  us.    As  they  ran  on  their  I    ~.  .    .        ,  ,  a  Poor  nusband  and  ardent  lover! 


The  Fireside  l^use, 

GOING  HOME. 

We  said  that  the  days  were  evil, 

We  felt  that  they  might  be  lew, 
For  low  was  our  lortune's  level, 

And  heavy  the  winter  grew; 
But  one  who  had  uo  possessions, 

Looked  up  to  the  azure  dome, 
And  said  in  his  simple  lashion, 

"  Dear  friends,  we  are  going  home . 

"  This  world  is  the  same  dull  market 

That  wearied  its  earliest  sage; 
The  times  to  the  wise  are  dark  yet, 

And  so  hath  been  many  an  age. 
And  rich  grow  the  toiling  nations, 

And  red  grow  the  battle  spears, 
And  dreary  with  desolations 

Eoll  onward  the  laden  years. 

"  What  need  of  the  changeless  story 

Which  time  h'.ith  so  often  told. 
The  spectre  that  follows  glory, 

The  canker  that  comes  with  gold, — 
That  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor, 

Must  fade  like  the  iar  sea-foam. 
And  death  is  the  only  winner? — 

But,  friends,  we  are  going  home! 

"  The  homes  we  had  hoped  to  rest  in 

Were  open  to  sin  and  strile, 
The  dreams  our  youth  was  blest  in 

Were  not  for  the  wear  of  life; 
For  care  can  darken  the  cottage, 

As  well  as  the  palace  hearth, 
And  birthrights  are  sold  for  pottage, 

But  never  redeemed  on  earth. 

"  The  springs  have  gone  by  in  sorrow, 

The  summers  were  grieved  away, 
And  ever  we  feared  to-morrow, 

And  ever  we  blamed  to-day. 
In  depths  which  the  searcher  sounded, 

On  hills  which  the  high  heart  clomb, 
Have  toil  and  trouble  abounded ; 

But,  friends,  we  are  going  home ! 

"  Our  faith  was  the  bravest  builder, 

But  found  not  a  stone  of  trust; 
Our  love  was  the  fairest  gilder, 

But  lavished  its  wealth  on  dust. 
And  Time  hath  the  fabric  shaken, 

And  Fortune  the  clay  hath  shown , 
For  much  they  have  changed  and  taken, 

But  nothing  that  was  our  own. 

"  The  light  that  made  us  baser, 

The  path  which  so  many  choose, 
The  gilts  there  was  found  no  place  for, 

The  riches  we  could  not  use; 
The  heart  that  when  life  was  wintry, 

Found  summer  in  strain  and  tone ; 
With  these  to  our  kin  and  country, 

Dear  friends,  we  are  going  home.  " 


The  animal  lives  in  the  loneliest  and  darkest  I 


Must  he 


I  hind  legs,  these  gorillas  looked  fearfully  iikel  nortlon  of  the  AfWcan  iuDde  OTeferrino-  deep- 1  ™  ^gbts  because  he  is  far  away  bur- 
k,.  J,'  Thpfr  i,pnri  rinwn  thpir  br,dv  in  =  portion  ot  tne  Atiican  jungle,  piciemng  ucep  =  deued  Wlth  difficulties,  cares  and  fatigue? 
-  hany  men.    Thelr  head  down,  their  body  in        ^  Ya„      an(J  gw       ^    It  ig  a  res(.„  Josenhine-without  the  assurance 

Iclined  forward,  their  whole  appearance  wasf,         nomadic  beast  wanderina:  from  nlace^  Without  his  Josephine    without  the  assurance 

I ...   • '   fnr  fVl „•„  !:,«, .  OT1a  t  rBa*nA  i  nomadic  beast,  wandering  Horn  place  =  of  h    j         u  t  reraains  for  mm  on  earth  ? 

I  like  men  running  tor  their  lives    and  1  ceased  =  t    niqrP  nTlfi  ^topW  fnvmrl  two  davs  in  1he  =  -rtr,  ,■,„.,         -,  ,  . 

= .  ,  fc  '    tllo  „,:i,w 1     p      '        scarcely  tounci  two  uays  m  me  What       b  d  ,   A  thousand  ioving  kisses." 

I  to  wonder  that  the  natives  have  the  wildest  =  game  neighborhood.  This  restlessness  is  caused  I    The  next rariollslv  tender  • 

I  superstitions  about  these  "wild  men  of  the  =  ,    th    t  ith     t  ti  d  it*  favorite  food  I'  '       ,    ..'  ,. 

^    i  %  oy  tne  snuggle  it  nas  to  nnd  us  iavonte  iooq.      ,<  j  don,t  love  yQU  a  bit .  Qn  the  COntrary,  j 

I  woocls-  j  For  though  the  gorilla  possesses  such  immense  1  detegt  yQU_    You  are  an     ,    wlcked  h 

|    One  of  the  stories  was  that  two  Mbondemos }  canine  teeth,  and  though  his  vast  strength  |  you  nem.  ^  t()  me>  and  yQU  do  nQt  loye 

|  women  were  walking  together  through  the  }  doubtless  fits  him  to  capture  and  kill  almost  }  yQur  husband.    You  know  the  delight  your 

|  woods,  when  suddenly  an  immense  gorilla  |  every  animal  which  frequents  the  forest,  he  is  I  letters  afFord  me,  and  yet  you  send  me  only 

I  stepped  into  the  path,  and  catching  one  of  the  f  a  strict  vegetarian.    It  does  not  live  on  trees ,  I  lwlf_a_dozen  hurried  iines.     pray,  madam, 

I  women,  bore  her  off  in  spite  of  the  screams  j  indeed,  its  enormous  weight  would  prevent  it  |  wbat  do  yQU  do  witb  yom.gelf  all  day  ,  What 

|  and  struggles  of  both.    The  other  woman  re- 1  from  doing  so.    Some  of  the  males  must  weigh  |  important  business  is  it  that  prevents  you 

|  turned  to  the  village  and  related  the  story.    Of}  from  300  to  400  pounds.    By  examination  of  I  witing  tQ  fond  lover  ,   What  aSection 

|  course  her  companion  was  given  up  for  lost.  |  the  stomachs  of  the  many  specimens  I  have }  gtifles  and  pu(g  ag;de  ^  love_the  tender  and 

|  Great  was  the  surprise,  therefore,  when,  a  few  j  had,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  with  tolerable  cer- }  congtant  loye  yQU         iged  me  ,   Who  can 

|  days  after,  she  returned  to  the  village.    She  j  tainty  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  I  discovered  |  ^  new  ^  ,_Ms  new  j        ^  ab_ 

j  related  that  she  had  eventually  escaped  from  j  that  it  had  no  need  to  ascend  trees.    It  is  fond  j  gorbs  ^  your         tyranizeS  over  your  days, 

;  the  gorillas.    "Yes,"  said  one  of  the  men,  |  of  the  heart  of  some  trees,  also  of  a  kind  of|and  prevents  you  fTom  thinking  of  your  hus- 

]  "  that  was  a  man  that  had  turned  into  a  goril- }  nut  with  a  very  hard  shell.  |  band  ?   Take  car6;  josephine,  some  fine  night, 

| la,"  which  explanation  was  received  with  a]    After  my  first  explorations,  I  said  that  the!  the  doors  ciosed)  and  ril  surprise  you.  But, 

|  general  grunt  of  approval,  for  these  people  be- 1  gorilla  was  not  gregarious.    My  last  journey  j  seriously,  I  am  very  uneasy,  mv  dear  love,  at 

[  lieve  that  some  men  have  turned  into  gorillas,  j  has  dem0nStrated  that  I  was  wrong,  for  I  have  I  receiving  no  news  of  you.    Write  me  four 

j  Such  gorillas,  the  natives  believe,  can  never  be  j  geen  ten  of  tbem  together,  but  I  found  them!pages  immediately,  full  of  those  charming 

I  killed>  and  the  Possessed  beasts  are,  according }  wben  adu„S)  almogt  alwayg  one  male  with  one  j  things  that  fill  my  heart  with  tenderness  and 

I  to  them,  endowed  with  the  intelligence  of  man }  female_    Wben  tbe  male  becomes  very  0ld  he !  deiight.    I  hope  to  embrace  you  before  long ; 

{ united  to  the  strength  and  the  ferocity  of  the ;  wanders  companionless.    In  such  a  case,  as  [  then  I  shall  cover  you  with  a  million  kisses." 


|  beasts.     Another  man  told  me  how,  some  j  wjtb  tbe 


'  rogue  "  elephant,  he  is  particularly  [ 


|  years  ago,  a  parly  of  gorillas  were  found  in  a ;  mQ        and  malignant  and  dangerous  to  ap-  j    p.smoNS  „  Hair  _Celia  Loira„  in  a recent 
i  field  of  sugar  cane,  tying  up  the  canes  m  regular ,  proacbj  and  woe  to  tbe  man  who  comes  sud-  j  Jc^™2  Sew  York  clSen  pr^ents  som 
[bundles,  preparatory  to  carrying  them  away.  |dem  Qne  of  tbege  oId  and  thel^  ,hn  f  fe™W  ,h  T« 

!  The  natives  attacked  them,  but  were  routed,  I  bun^r  ^bo  trackg  ^  mugt  be  on  bis  guard.  j  ™Y  *™ ^*  ^  ^  <  wZ£u  Z 
\  several  being  killed,  while  others  were  carried  j  x  found  gometimeg  bandg  of  four  or  fiye  g^iUas.  |  Here  is  what  she  says  about  Waterfalls  and 
1  away  by  the  gorillas ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  j  Wben  ^  bandg  thege  are  yery  gby  and  difficult  |    '  ! 


}  returned  home  uninjured,  with  this  horrid  ex-  j  tQ  approacbj  as  tbeir  bearing  is  acute. 


Fireside 


THE  G0EILLA. 


Should  waterfalls  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
,.,!!.,,,■  ihuriin,.  r.  :t.M  i—  had!       "  ,.,  ,  |  head  ?   No ;  they  would  have  a  prettier  effect 

I  been  torn  off  by  their  captors.  Finally,  the  1  Sometimes,  like  the  lion,  the  gorilla  to  amuse  |  B  wom  0Q  the  tip  of  the  nose,  like  the  black 
I  story,  which  is  current  among  all  the  tribes  [  bimself  roars  and  roars,  and  in  the  far  distance  |  puddmg  in  the  fairy  tale. 

iwho  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  gorilla,  was!        ,     ,        ,  ., 
=    .  .  , .       .  ., .       .     .  ,i     .       .....    ..    \  One  day  I  found  that  it  was  a  male  gorilla  roar 

|  related,  that  this  animal  lies  in  wait  in  the  i .        f    _     _      _       _         .  .=        , ,  . 


I  mistook  this  for  a  muttering  of  thunder.  |    -What  is  a  coil  ?  It  was  known  to  the  ancient?, 

vide  "Romeo  and  Juliet."   Juliet  places  her 


|  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  walching  for  people  j  inS  to  its  female,  who,  after  a  while,  could  be  j  hand  on  the  back  of  the  nurse's  head  and  says, 


„  t  —  ,  t.     j     ;     ,.        I  who  go  to  and  fro,  and  when  one  passes  sum- 1 beard  with  a  weaker  ^    The  echfs  swf\d !  "  Here's  such  a  coil,"    thinking  by  this  little 
I  EEMElfflEE  well  the  trst  tune  I  go.  a  glimpse  j        -  '  tbe  luckless  lellow  with  Ms  |  and  died  away  from  hill  to  h.U,  until  the  whole ,  fettery  to  coax  the  old  grumbler  into  telling 

at  the  gorilla.    We  had  reached  a  place  where  ;     J         S    I  |  forest  was  full  of  the  din.    As  I  approacneci  I  j  her  what  her  young  man  said, 

once  a  village  had  beeD  built,  and  where  a  de-  \  ^    ,        '„,,.,...  =  could  hear  the  deep  drum-like  sound  caused  by  j 

I  beating  his  breast  with  his  huge  fist.    Presently  j 


generate  kind  of  sugar  cane  was  growing,  in  i 


"  Soapps,  and  snails, 
And  puppy  dogs'  tails, 
And  that's  what  big  coils  are  made  of,  made  of." 


the  very  spot  where  the  houses  had  formerly  l  Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creeping  along  in  j  j  ^  ^  cracking,  and  saw  through  the! 
stood,  when  my  men  perceived  what  at  once  |  a  silence  which  made  a  heavy  breathing  seem  j  wQodg  every  fe^  minute8  a  sapling  was  |  What  do  they  most  resemble  ?  A  decom- 
threw  us  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  |  loud  and  distinct,  the  woods  were  at  once  filled  j  gwuun.  about  and  tben  broken_  The  g0rilla  I  Vosed  door-knob  smashed  on  the  crown  of  the 
Here  and  there  the  cane  was  beaten  down,  torn  |  with  the  tremendous  barking  roar  of  the  beasts,  j  h^  n°  othe],  ^  than  ^  j  baye  described.  i  head,'  rolled  into  three  sausages  somewhat  low- 
up  by  the  roots  and  lying  about  in  fragments  j  Then  the  underbrush  swayed  rapidly  Just  I  There  is  beside  the  scream  of  the  female,  when  I  er  down ;  frizzled  hair  looks  like  a  door-mat 
which  had  evidently  been  chewed.  My  men  j  ahead,  and  presently  before  us  stood  an  im-  j  alarmed)  and  a'  low  kind  of  cbick  with'which  [  in  a  fit. 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence  and  muttered  [  rnense  gorilla.    He  had  gone  through  the  jungle  |  ^  watcbful  motber  geems  to  calI  ner  GhUd  t0 }    We  agree  with  Celia. 

the  word  "  Nguyla,"  which  is  the  name  they  \  on  all  fours,  but  when  he  saw  our  party  he  |  ^    The  young  oneg  haye  Qnly  &  aj  when  j   

give  to  the  gorilla.  We  followed  the  traces,  j  erected  himself  and  looked  us  boldly  m  the  \  digtregg)  but  tbeh.  voice  ig  bargb;  and  some_ !  In  Illinois  the  Osage-orange  hedge  is  planted, 
and  presently  came  to  the  footprints  of  j  face.  Nearly  six  feet  high,  with  an  immense  j  .g  &  mQan  of  pain  ^  a  cMld  cry_  |  cultivated  and  warranted  for  one  year,  at  thirty 
the  so  long  desired  animal.    It  was  the  first] body,  huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms,  femaie  gorilla  has  never  more  than  0nelcentsa  rod.    In  two  years  it  will  keep  out  all 

time  I  had  ever  seen  these  footprints,  and  my  I  intensely  black  face,  with  fiercely  glaring,  large,  j  ^ 

at  a  time.  1  stock,  and  it  is  said  to  last  five  hundred  years, 

sensations  were  indescribable.    Here  was  I  {deep,  gray  eyes,  and  a  hellish  expression  of  j       °  '  ,lnailinn  „\th  \  " 

now,  it  seemed,  on  the  point  of  meeting  face  1  face,  which  seemed  to  me,  like  some  nightmare  [  The  8°^  walk  s  in  a°  en^tpo  itionwUh  f  The  peach  trees  in  Maryland  groan  under 
tofacethatmonsterofwLeferoeity,strength!vision,thusstoodbefcreme,thekingo^  ^.^^^^J^l^  loads>  and  manv  ^    already  been 

and  cunning,  natives  had  told  me  £  -ncLl  African  fores^ 

an  animal  which  since  the  days  of  Hanno  had  j  stood  there  and  beat  his  breast  with  his  huge  |        .  J       t  =  -  -■«-  

not  been  seen  in  its  wild  state  by  a  white  man.  j  fist  till  it  resounded  like  an  immense  bass  drum,  j  mon ^waiK  or  a ,  gom  ».«  ^  ^  ^  ovmo  ^  |    A  lady  took  her  little  boy  to  church  for  the 


My  heart  beat  until  I  feared  its  loud  pulsations  j  which  I  found  to  be  his  mode  ^offermg  de- 1  but  cmah  b^ar^^^e^a^con! !  A^st  time.  Upon  hearing  the  organ,  he  was 
would  prove  fatal.    By  the  tracks  it  was  easy  |  fiance,  meantime  giving  ^^^.^^  |  siderably,  and  as  he  runs  his  hind  legs  are|0nhis  leet  Jnstanter-    "blt  aown'    sald  the 


jt  I  brought  far  beneath  the  body.    He  can  run  at  | 


mother.    "I  won't," 


oown, 

he  shouted,  "I  want  to 


I  see  the  monkey." 


to  see  that  there  must  have  been  several  goril- !  This  roar  of  the  gorilla  is 
las  in  company.  We  prepared  at  once  to  fol- 1  awful  noise  heard  in  these  African  woods, 
low  them.  The  women  of  our  party,  who  !  begins  like  a  sharp  bark  of  an  angry  dog,  then  |  great  speed, 
carried  the  food  of  their  husbands,  were  ter- 1  slides  into  a  deep  bass,  which  literally  and  |  The  adult  gorilla  is,  I  think,  perfectly  un-|  A  Scientific  Education  teaches  us  to  think, 
rifled  and  we  left  them  an  escort  of  several  i  closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder !  tamable.  The  young  ones,  so  far  as  my  ex-[and  a  literary  education  to  express  our 
men.'  Then  the  rest  of  us  looked  once  more  !  along  the  sky.    So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  j  perience  goes,  I  have  never  been  able  to  tame,  j  thoughts  ■  hence  we  require  both. 

carefully  to  our  guns,  for  the  male  gorilla  gives !  proceed  less  from  a  mouth  and  throat  than  j  In  no  case  could  any  treatment  of  mine,  kind  |  -  " - '•""       „    ,  , 

you  no  time  to  reload  and  your  gun  must  not !  from  the  deep  chest  and  vast  paunch.  His }  or  harsh,  subdue  these  little  monsters.  Con-]  Have  your  cabbages  tender  hearts  ?  asked 
mi,S  fire,  for  then  woe  to  him  whom  he  attacks !  I  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as  we  stood  on  j  stantly  the  enemy  of  man,  resenting  their  cap-  ]  a  woman  of  a  costermonger.  ' '  They  c  an  t 
to  the  teeth,  and  we  departed  I  the  defensive,  and  the  crest  of  short  hair  which  j  tivity,  young  as  my  specimens  were— refusing  §  have  anything  else,  niarm,"  was  the  reply,  for 
'ft  the  people  there  with  fear  i  stands  on  his  forehead  began  to  twitch  rapidly  1  everything  in  the  shape  of  civilized  food,  and  j  they've  been  with  me  crying  about  the  streets 


We  were  armed 
from  camp  and  left 


written  on  their  faces. 


\  up  and  down,  while  his  powerful  teeth  were  '=  attacking  me  with  tooth  and  nail,  even  though  i  all  the  morning. " 


Cabbages. -It  is  probable  that  most  persons  with  a  garden  spot  at  command  have  planted  cabbages  for  Autumn  and  Winter  use  If  any  have  fa  led  t° 
do  this  they  should  hasten  to  supply  the  omission.  The  cabbage,  though  not  as  nutritious  as  the  bean  is  a  palatable  and  healthful  vegetable,  a  apid  an^ 
hardv  g ?owyer,  and  very  desirable  for  Winter  and  Spring  use.  There  are  often  nooks  and  corners  abandoned  to  weeds  and  brambles  which  would  produce 
sood  cabbages  were  the  ground  prepared  and  the  plants  set  out.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  such  neglected  _  nooks  about  their  pren iiscs .  there  i  ye  time 
to  improve  them  in  the  way  suggested.  It  will  prove  a  profitable  operalion-because  it  will  supply  otherwise  valueless  ground  witn  an  opportunity  to 
materially  enrich  the  Winter  stores  of  the  family.    It  is  a  plant  easily  cultivated  and  highly  remunerative  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 


The  Farm  aotl  Fireside. 
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Bariaus  Matters. 


EHODE  ISLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-third  Summer  Exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  at  City  Hall,  Providence,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  2Cth  and  27th. 
The  display  was  varied  and  attractive,  though 
the  attendance  on  Wednesday  was  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  efforts  the  management 
had  put  forth  to  secure  a  success. 

The  display  of  small  fruits  was  extensive, 
strawberries  preponderating  largely.  Among 
the  latter  we  noticed  the  following  varieties: 

Triomphe  de  Gand,  Agriculturist,  Russell's 
Prolific,  Wilson's  Albany,  Jecunda,  Austin, 
Great  Austin,  Early  May,  Lening's  White,  La 
Constant,  Scarlet  Magnate,  Hovcy's  Seedling, 
Boston  Pine,  Brighton  Pine,  Brooklyn  Scarlet, 
Trollope's  Victoria  and  Cutter's  Seedling. 

The  display  of  Flowers  and  Leaf  Plants  was 
also  very  attractive,  the  principal  contribu- 
tions being  entered  by  Charles  Wright,  garden- 
er for  George  W.  Chapin,  Esq.;  by  J.  Green- 
wood, gardener  for  R.  C.  Taft,  Esq.;  and  by 
Thos.  Hannay,  gardener  for  Hon.  J.  Y.  Smith. 
Among  the  Caladiums  were  the  Bellequeenia, 
Agyritesand  Pietoratum  ;  among  the  Azaleas, 
were  the  Burlingtonii  and  the  Rosea  Elegans. 
We  also  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Maranta  Zebrina,  Cyprus  Alternifolia  and  the 
Vinea  Alba. 

Quite  a  variety  of  Cut  Flowers,  in  bottles, 
boquets  and  baskets,  were  on  exhibition. — 
W.  B.  Spencer,  of  Phenix,  contributed  sixty 
varieties  of  cut  flowers ;  and  Miss  Francis,  of 
Spring  Green,  twenty-two  varieties  of  the 
Sweet  William. 

The  vegetable  department  was  meagre,  both 
in  quantity  and  variety. 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 

President's  Premiums. — Best  thirty  plants  in 
pots,  Charles  Wright,  $25;  Floral  Design, 
Robert  Flemming,  $!> ;  best  basket  of  Cut  Flow- 
ers, C.  Wright,  $4 ;  best  exhibition  of  Fruit, 
all  classes,  John  F.  Jolls,  $8. 

School  Children's  Premiums. — Best  Boquet 
wholly  arranged  by  scholar  under  fifteen  years, 
Clara  W.  Gadding,  $2.50  ;  2nd  best  do.,  Lulie 
S.  Manchester,  $1.50;  best  school  child's  bask- j 
ei,  Abby  P.  Cunliff,  $2. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Best  20  Green  House  and  Store  Plants, 
Thomas  Hannay,  $15;  2nd  best  do.,  Charles 
Wright,  $10. 

Best  display  of  Ornamental  Leaf  Plants,  | 
Charles  Wright,  $5  ;  2nd  do.,  Thos.  Hannay,  i 
$•4 ;  3rd  do.,  John  Greenwood,  $3. 

Caladiums,  best  0  pots,  John  Greenwood,  ! 
$3;  2nd  best  do.,  Chas.  Wright,  $2. 

Ferns,  best  (1  pots,  Thos.  Hannay,  $4  ;  Chas.  i 
Wright,  $3. 

Orchids,  best  G  plants,  John  Greenwood,  $4;  i 
Lycopadiums,  Chas.  Wright,  $3 ;  Gloxinias,  ] 
Chas.  Wright,  $3;  2nd  best  do.,  Thos.  Han- 
nay, $2  ;  Cacti,  Thos.  Hannay,  $3  ;  2nd  best  j 
do.,  Chas.  Wright,  $2;  Begonias,  Charles; 
Wright,  $3  ;  Geraniums,  Robert  Flemming,  j 
gardener  to  David  Duncan,  Esq.,  $3;  2nd: 
best  do.,  Chas.  Wright,  $2;  Fuschias.  John  | 
Greenwood,  $3 ;  New  Plants,  Chas.  Wright,  \ 
$3;  2nd  best  do.,  Thos.  Hannay,  $2. 

Ctrl  FLOWERS. 

Best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  Chas.  Wright,  f 
$4;  2nd  best  do.,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Church,  $3.  | 

Table  Boquets,  tt.  &  W.  J.  Hogg,  Florists,  [ 
$2;  2nd  beet  do.,  Hcttie  Richardson,  $1. 

Cut  Flowers,  best  display,  Robt.  Hogg,  $5  j  j 
2nd  best  do.,  W.  P.  Spencer,  Phenix;  3d  do.,  I 
P.  Reynolds,  $3.  j 

Wild  Flowers,  Amy  B.  Windsor,  $2. 

Roses,  12  specimens,  P.  Reynolds,  $2  ;  2nd  j 
best  do.,  Robert  Hogg,  $1. 

Best  Specimens  of  Roses,  R.  Hogg,  $1. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES. 

Hot  House  Grapes,  E.  D.  Pearce,  $3  ;  Straw-  j 
berries,  best  5  varieties,  Capt.  C.  B.  Manches- 1 
ter,  $5 ;  2nd  best  do.,  J.  F.  Jolls,  $4  ;  Straw-  j 
berries,  best  3  varieties,  E.  M.  Cloyd,  $4 ;  2nd  I 
best  do.,  W.  D.  Davis,  Elmwood,  $3;  Dish  of! 
any  varieties,  2  qts.  each,  Jas.  N.  Allen,  $3 ;  | 
A.  Bricknell,  $2 ;  E.  D.  Pearce,  $1;  Varie-[ 
ties  not  before  exhibited,  J.  F.  Jolls,  $5 ;  E.  i 


j  D.  Pearce,  $3.  Agriculturist,  Thos.  Hannay,  j 
1  $2 ;  E.  D.  Pearce,  $1.  La  Constant,  Thos.  I 
I  Forsyth,  $1.  Wilson's  Albany,  P.  Reynolds,} 
|  $2;  Thos.  Hannay,  $1.  Great  Austin,  Capt.  { 
!  Manchester,  $2  ;  J.  F.  Jolls,  $1.  Triomphe  | 
j  de  Gand,  A.  Bicknell,  $2  ;  E.  D.  Pearce,  $1;  I 
\  Jucunda,  Ezra  Lyon,  $1.  Lady  Finger,  J.  F.  f 
!  Jolls,  $1.  Downer's  Prolific,  Capt.  Manches- 1 
Uer,  $1.  Russell's  Prolific,  E.  D.  Pearce,  $1. } 
i  Cutter's  Seedling,  Capt.  Manchester,  $1.  Bos- ! 
j  ton  Pine,  J.  F.  Jolls,  $1.  Seedling  Strawber- ! 
|  ry,  J.  F.  Jolls,  $3. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb,  Jas.  Bradley,  $2 ;  Cauliflowers,  { 
i  Robert  Hogg,  $2;  Jas.  Bradley,  do.,  $1  ;  Cu-j 
|  cumbers,  Chas.  Wright,  $1  ;  Lettuce,  Thos.  j 
Hannay,  $1  ;  Peas,  Willie  C.  Arnold,  $2 ;  j 
Earlv  Potatoes,  Jas.  Bradley,  $3 ;  Tomatoes,  j 
Chas.  Wright,  $1  ;  best  display  of  early  veget-f 
ables,  Jas.  Bradley,  $3. 

GRATUITIES. 

Cherries,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Newell,  Stephen  C.  I 
Arnalet,  Miss  C.  F.  Hubbard,  Ephraim  Rich-  \ 
ards,  R.  G.  Cunliff,  $1  each. 

AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

A  farmer  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa,  kept  fifty 
cows  last  year,  which  earned  him  on  an  average 
$100  each. 

Fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  Monroe 
county,  Missouri,  have  recently  been  sold  to 
traders  at  6£  to  G|  cents  per  pound,  to  be  de- 
livered during  the  Summer. 

A  strong  solution  of  alum  with  some  whisky 
mixed  in  it,  is  said  to  be  a  most  excellent  rem- 
edy for  the  galled  shoulders  of  horses.  Apply 
it  three  times  a  day  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

Illinois  agriculturists  are  more  confident  of 
the  success  of  beet  sugar  making  in  that  State, 
and  a  consignment  of  30,000  pounds  of  the 
article,  just  received  at  Chicago  from  the  man- 
ufactory at  Chatsworth,  confirms  their  ex- 
pectations. 

The  prospect  for  an  abundant  harvest  of 
apples  in  Iowa  is  good  wherever  there  ar 
trees  old  enough  to  bear. 

Delaware  is  a  small  Stale,  but  reports  from 
it  indicate  that  it  will  this  year  lead  the  list  in 
the  production  of  peaches. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  this  year  using  \ 
for  the  first  time  machine  reapers  to  gather  the  \ 
grain  crops,  and  they  are  astonished  to  see  ] 
with  what  facility  they  do  it. 

The  future  product  of  wine  in  California  is  j 
attracting  much  attention  from  thoughtful  and ! 
observant  minds. 

The  Florida  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  j 
Commercial  says  that  Mrs.  Harriet  Beechei  I 
Stowe  has  300  acres  of  land  near  Jacksonville  | 
which  she  planted  with  orange  orchards.  She  j 
has  been  offered  twice  its  cost.  The  orange  \ 
crop  is  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  any  in  j 
the  Gulf  States.  .  | 

Dr.  A.  M.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  states  that ! 
hog  cholera  does  not  prevail  in  localities  during ; 
the  existence  there  of  Asiatic  cholera.  j 


Within  forty  years,  SI  000  miles  of  steam 
railways  have  been  built  "i  the  United 
States,  costing  $1,602,594  000  New  Eng- 
land has  3S01  Miles  in  use.  costing  §10!),- 
071,483  ;  New  York  State  3025  miles,  cost- 
ing 8152,079,709  ;  Pennsylvania,  which 
built  i he  first  ruilroad  in  the  country  in 
1809,  3037  miles,  costing  §210,080,000. 


ttcu;  Jersei;. 
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The  Markets. 

W00NS0CKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  July  6, 1867.] 

KAT.M  PnOSUOTB,  FCFL,  Ac. 

Hay  ^)  ton  J35  |  Wood  ^  cord  $6aS  5U  i 

Straw  ^  ton  $211   brans     quart  15c  I 

Coal  W  ton  $10  OUul'J  110   Potatoes  1.1"  I 

oatn  «  biisu  #1  ou  1  Onlona  l.uu  ! 


.MARL  COMPANY. 

|  This  company  Is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
:  SAND  MAKL,  in  quantities  or  from  four  tons,  tone  carload), 
=  upwards.  And  at  any  point  w  here  railroad  or  water  navigation 
:  will  carry  It. 

I     Hoth  practical  nse  nnd  scientific  Inrestlpatlon,  have  proved 
I  Marl  to  bo  one  of  the  best  and  cheap,- M  or  u-rllllzers 
;    Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
=  Asenl,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Acent,  nearest 
;  where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

I    t*f~  Circulars,  with  particulars.  rrRM«IIE»  rare,  on  appli- 
cation lo  J.  «'.  GASKILL.  Enpt.r 
:          ,  „  .„„  remberton.  New  Jersey. 
;    March  9,  1867.                        -  ir.pe-9 


Hour  

Corn  Meal  

Rye    

Snleratus  

Kerosene  OU  

Cheese  W  n>  

Butter  $  lb  

Codlish  

Java  ColTee  ^  It,. 
Mackerel,  new... 


OUOCFME8,  AC. 

 -If..  IS  I  Raisins  

 *1  20    Molasses  S)  eul.. 

 $1  50  |  V.  H.  Tea  

 10al5c  |  Black  Tea  

 o4c  I  Oil  V  cal  

 IWc    Fluid  tJ«al  

 |  Candles  t91b. . . 

 8c  I  Eggs  lb  doz  

 25a50c   Lard  ^  lb  


 22a2oc 

 Wa!l5c 

 $1  20 

.SOcatl  10 

 *1  00 

 $1  00 

. ,  .25a45c 

 30c 

..lb'acllj 


...10al2c  |  Sugar  ^  I1>  Halec 

MEATS,  Ac. 

Beef  steak  25a:«Jc  I  Hams  16al8c 

Beef,  corned  12alrlc    Poultry  2th\28c 

Tongues,  clear  25c  |  Shoulders  15c 

Mutton  Ib°a20c  I  Sausages  20c 

Veal  USaSOo   Tripe  12c 

I'ork,  freBb  I(ja2l)c  1  Fork,  salt  l»c 


1 1  in:  V:uiii. 

B  E Tj 17  s  ! 

T^JENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  ItSJ.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
an  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

E.  A.  A  O.  R.  MKNtKLY, 
_  .„,_  West  Troy,  n.  y. 

June  22,  1867.  'Cm-M 


WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF   THE    NEW  YORK 
WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  flour  and  wheat  were  very 
active  and  prices  advanced  rapidly.  Since  then,  with  a  desire 
to  sell  and  less  demand  for  consumption,  prices  declined  and 
i  are  nominal.  Provisions  have  also  been  much  excited,  ad- 
vancing rapidly  but  subsequently  declining  and  closing  tame. 

FLoUlt — The  moderate  receipts  of  flour,  and  unfavorable 
weather  for  growing  crops  early  in  the  week,  prices  advanced 
dally,  reaching  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel  for  most  grades. 
The  favorable  change  in  the  weather,  with  more  liberal  receipts, 
soon  checked  the  demand,  and  prices  are  now  very  irregular 
and  nominal,  with  a  strong  tendency  downward  at  the  close. 

Wheat — With  a  very  active  demand  early  in  the  week,  ad- 
vanced 30  to  40  cents  a  bushel.  This  checked  milling,  and  since 
Thursday  part  of  the  advance  has  been  lost,  the  market  closing 
lame,  and  prices  nominal.  The  accounts  of  the  crop  are  some- 
what variable,  but  on  the  whole  favorable  for  a  large  yield. 

CORN  has  fluctuated  dally,  and  with  moderate  arrivals  prices 
have  been  very  well  sustained.  The  quite  large  supplies  in 
prospect  beyond  the  break  induce  buyers  to  hold  ofl",  and  very 
little  Is  done  for  export.  At  the  close  the  market  is  tame.  The 
prospects  of  this  staple  crop  are  good. 

Oats— Under  a  large  prospective  crop  and  large  arrivals  in 
prospect,  prices  have  declined  and  close  very  heavy. 

Rye  has  also  been  very  freely  offered,  and  sold  slowlv  at  a 
very  material  decline.  The  market  closes  very  heary.  The 
prospect  Is  good  for  a  very  large  crop  of  this  grain. 

Pork  was  active  early  in  the  week,  prices  advancing  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  a  barrel.  Since  Wednesday  prices  have  de- 
clined under  a  limited  demand  and  a  strong  effort  to  depress 
the  market. 

BEEF  Is  held  higher,  with  a  moderate  Inquiry.  The  slock  Is 
extremely  light. 


Special  Untices. 


MOTHER  BAILEY  S    QUIETING    SYRUP  I  OK  CHIL 

DREN  Allays  all  Fain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  Convulsions,  Grip. 

log,  <fcc.   Large  Bottles  only  25  cents.   Sold  by  DruggisU. 

(4w-23)  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Carriages. 


In  Burrlllvllle,  June  29th.  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Presbrey,  Mr.  Jon-  : 
athan  Sheldon,  of  South  Kingston,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bailey,  of  : 
BitrrlMvllio.  1 
In  North  Providence,  June  3;th,  bv  Rev.  D.  Otis  Kellogg,  Jr.,  -. 
John  J.  Mason,  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  to  Alice  M.  Grosvenor,  = 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Cll'osVennr.   27tb,  Mr.  George  II.  = 
Spring  to  MIbs  Hannah  B.  Westcott,  both  of  Stnltblield.  | 
In  Greenville,  16th  ult.,  by  Rev.  R.  Woodworth,  Mr.  Emery  | 
Peabody  to  >11bs  Abby  Cook  Whipple,  both  of  Smithtleld.  i 
In  South  Providence,  1st  Inst.,  by  Rev.  Nelson  Luther,  Geo.  i 
L.  Hill,  of  Scltuate,  to  Susan  W.  Steere,  of  the  former  place.      |  rpitE  LAMB 
In  Medway.  June  20th,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Nottage,  Mr.  E.  J.  1  T_        a  nrrrNTrr 

|  Pond  to  Miss  H.  E.  Whiting,  all  of  M.  f  FAMILY   KNITTING  MACHINE. 


Advertisements. 

PIANO  AND  SINGING  FOR  TEACHERS. — MRS.  Paige  Is 
very  successful  in  fitting  Teachers  of  Piano-forte  and  Sing- 
ng  by  her  new  method,  fime  required  from  three  to  six 
months.  Pupils  can  fit  by  correspondence  after  remaining 
with  Mrs.  P.  two  or  three  weeks.  No  one  ie  authorized  to 
teach  this  method  except  by  permlss'on  of  MRS.  PAIGE,  who  Is 
the  inventor  and  sole  proprietor.  New  circulars  can  be  ob- 
tained at  tlie  Music  Stores  of  Messrs.  Ditson  <fc  Co.  and  RUBBell 
A  Co.,  the  Cabinet  Organ  Warerooms  of  Mason  A  Hamlin,  the 
Piano  Ware  rooms  of  Messrs.  Checkering,  and  Halle  t  A  Davis, 
and  at  Mrs.  J.  B.  PAIGE'S  Musical  Studio,  over  Chlckering's 
Concert  Hall,  246  Washington  S  .,  rooms  4  aud  9.  Send  for 
circular,  and  enclose  stamp. 
Boiitou,  July  li,  1S67.  tit-eow-2o 

g    A  G.  PAVONARIUSj 

CAGE  MAKERS, 
AND   DEALERS   IN  BIRDS, 

144  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,   BELOW  RACE, 

ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL. 
Factory  607  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

July  8, 1087. 


Ehodc  Island, 

pOUTH      A  H  X  UAL      PAIR      OF  THE 

|    NETS  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

|  IN  CONNECTION"  WITH  THE 

|  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry, 

I  ON  THE  GEOl'NllB  OK  THE 

\NARHAGAN8ETT  park  association 

CRANSTON,  near  Providence,  R.  Im 

[Oil  Tuesday, Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

f  SEPTEMBER  yd,  4th,  5th  and  6lb.  1867. 


THE  PREMIUM  UST  WILL  AMOUNT  10  NEARLY 

[91O.O0O. 


\  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  various  Railroad 
=  Companies,  to  run  their  Cars,  containing  Stock,  4c,  directly 
i  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

i  There  are  ample  accommodations  within  the  grounds  for 
=  Horses  and  Live  Stock,  and  one  of  the  beat  Mile  Tracks  lor  fast 
:  time  in  the  world. 

A  lar^e  number  of  the  most  celebrated  horseB  In  the  country 
=  have  been  promised  ub  competitors  for  the  very  liberal  prem- 
iums that  will  be  olfrn-d,  and  the  best  breeders  of  full  blood 
E  cattle  and  horses  have  determined  to  make  this  the  finest  and 
=  most  extenBive  exhibition  of  Live  Stock  that  has  ever  been  held 
E  in  New  England. 

I  A  detailed  Programme  of  Premiums,  4c.,  will  be  distributed 
j  at  an  early  day. 

!  GEO.  B.  LOSING,  of  Salem,  I  WILLIAM  SPRAGTJB.  of  So 
President,  Kingston.  R.  I.,  President, 

;  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  of  Bos- 1  WM.  K.  STAPLES,  of  PrCvi- 
ton,  Secretary,  I    denee,  Secretary, 

[  of  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Soc'y.  I  of  the  it.  I.  Society. 

THE  NARRAG ANSETT  PARK, 
j  which  has  been  projected  and  laid  out  by  Col.  Amara  Spcagte, 
j  is  an  enclosure  uf  about  etghtv  acres  o"f  land,  beautifully  locat- 
|  ed  in  Cbanhton,  near  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  and  accessible 
;  both  by  Steam  and  Horse  Cars.  The  grounds  are  surrounded 
;  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  fence,  twelve  feet  high. 

THE  GRAND  STAND 
I  Is  unsurpassed  in  architectural  beantv,  by  any  structure  for 
I  similar  purposes.  It  Is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feel  iu 
;  length,  and  contains  Drawing  Rooms  for  both  Ladies  and  Gen- 
;  tlemen:  Restaurants,  with  cooking  apparatus  attached;  Com- 
j  inittee  Rooms ;  Exhibition  Rooms;  Club  Rooms ;  and  accom- 
I  modatlou,  cnj>euooveb,  for  seating  overlive  thousand  per- 

i  801)3. 

THE  STABLES. 
Forty  commodious  nnd  airy  stables  have  alreadv  been  erect- 
;  ed,  and  others,  together  with  good  and  PubBUntialsheds  for  all 
:  live  Btock  that  may  be  received  for  exhibition,  are  In  process  of 
;  completion. 

WATER. 

An  ample  supply  of  pure  Sprinir  Water  will  be  provided  for 
:  every  department,  and  the  beBt  of  hay,  grain,  Ac,  for  feeding. 
THE  TRACK 

i  has  been  constructed  on  the  most  Improved  plans,  under  the 
:  supervision  of  skilled  engineers,  and  is  precisely  one  mile  in 
i  length,  three  feet  from  the  pole,  and  It,  is  pronounced  by  the 
|  best  judges  to  bo  In  all  respects  superior  to  any  track  In  the 
countrv. 

May  "17,  1867.  mt 


IW. 


Ml  


In  Putnam,  Conn.,  June  19th,  by  Rev.  Robert  Clark,  Mr.  Auz- 1 
man  H.  Davis,  to  Miss  P.  EmmaLeRoy,  both  of  P. 


deaths. 


In  this  town,  June  29th,  Hebry  F.  Reinewald,  aged  20  years, 
10  months  and  13  days. 

In  Cumberland,  27th  r'lt,  Alfred  A.,  infant  son  of  George  H. 
and  the  late  Marv  A.  Bellows,  aged  3  months  and  12  dayB ;  22d 
ult.,  Mrs.  Luclnda  A.,  wife  of  John  M.  Bryant. 

In  Smlthfielrt,  27lh  ult.,  Christopher  C.  Dexter,  In  the  68th 
rear  of  hiB  iigt .  29th  ult.,  Albert  L.  Austin,  In  the  31st  year  of 
his  age. 

In  Pawinckft,  24lh  nit.,  Mrs.  Charity,  widow  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander Oftge,  In  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 

In  Franklin,  Mass.,  June  30th,  Lucia  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Horatio  and  Data  A.  Stockbrtdge,  aged  24  years  and  1  month. 

Irt  Mtlford,  2lBtult.,  Hannah  L.  Pond,  aged  21  years,  3  moa. 

In  North  KUlingly,  17lh  ult.  Ruth  Smith,  aged  81  years. 

In  Porafret.  Conn.,  29th  ult.,  Mrs.  Lydla  W.  Davis,  aged  63 
years,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Davis. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  AND   MOST  PROFITABLE  INVEN- 
TION OF  THE  TIME  I 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  KNITTING-MACHINE  EXTANT. 

The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Agency,  Philadelphia, 
Penn..  holds  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and  use  this  machine  for 
the  following  territory,  to  wit:— all  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  lying  east  of  nnd  including  the  Counties  of  Bed- 
ford, Blair,  Centre,  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

The  Lamb  Knittlng-Macblne  Is  endorsed  and  recommended 
to  the  public  by  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  authorities  1 
It  has  taken  First  Premiums  at  all  the  Slate  Fairs  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States.  It  knits  any  desired  size,  from  one  to 
the  full  number  of  needles  In  the  machine.  It  knits  the  single, 
:  double,  plain  and  fancy-ribbed  llat  web,  producing  all  voxletles 
:  of  fancy  knit  goods  in  use,  from  Afghans,  Shawls,  Nubias,  4c, 
!  to  Wicks,  Mats,  TidU'g,  Watch  Cords,  Gloves,  Mittens.  4x. 

Any  women  can  knit  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pair  of  Socks  per 
j  day.  On  fancy  work  much  more  can  be  made.  Machines  work 
i  easily,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  pay  for  itself  In  a 
!  month  s  work.  County  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  terms 
i  will  be  given.  For  the  above  mentioned  terrftory,  cither  for 
!  Agencies  or  Machines,  apply  to  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE 
:  CO'S  Agency,  63  North  Eighth  St.,  PTni.At-ELl'HlA,  Pa. 

For  all  other  Sections,  address  "L.vmu  Knittino  MAcnrNE 
1  Co.,"  Springfield,  Mass.  3m-pe-17. 


BARRETT   k  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the 
|       RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE  HOUSE, 

are  now  prepared  to  take  orders  for 
|  5011  Premium  Horse  Hoes,  the  best  In  the  world. 
\  100  Knlfilns,  new,  one  and  two  horse  Mowing  Machines,  which 
aro  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  market,  and  warranted. 
|  50  Union  two  horse  Mowers,  warranted. 
|  10  Perry's  new  Gold  Medal  Mowers. 
1 100  Whitcomb's  Wheeled  Rakes,  Improved. 
:  100  Horse  Forks,  all  good  kinds. 
=  10  Garfield's  new  Hay  Tedders. 
1 100  Mounted  Grindstones, 
j  600  doi.  Hand  Rakes  of  varlohs  kinds. 
"  400    "    Scythes,  from  the  best  makers. 


=  200    11    Snaths,  new  and  old  patents. 
|  200    11    Hay  Forks,  Batcheller  4  SonB'  make. 
1 100  Revolving  Horse  Rakes,  and  all  kinds  of  first  class  Fanning 
\       Tools  and  Seeds.   Send  In  your  orders  early  and  they  hal 
|       be  filled  promptly. 


May  25,  1867. 


Providence,  R.  I. 

tf-20 


I  A  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  6.  ARNOLD,  dealer 
:  I\.  In  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical  Wright's 
:  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings ;  Shares 's  Patent  Harrows  and 
I  Horse  Hoes.  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
=  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  4c, 
=  Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

I  Woonsocket,  R.  L 

\  ]\  fALTAY'S  SUPERIOR  TOMATO  SEED  can  be  had  of 
\  1YL  W.  E.  BARRETT  A  CO.. 

5    Feb.  23, 1867.  32  Canal  Street,  Prov-dener,  R.  I 


TnE  Atmosphere  of  a  Sick-Room". — To  purify  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room,  keep  always  on  the  shelf  of  the  washing-stand,  or  on  the  man- 
telpiece or  table,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  floor,  a  saucer  or  small  sauce-pan,  or  a  shallow  mug,  filled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  cold  water, 
stirring  it  up  frequently.  The  proportion  may  be  about  a  tablespoonful  of  the  powder  to  naif  a  pint  of  water.  Renew  it  every  two  or  three  days. 
If  the  room  be  large,  place  on  it  more  than  one  vessel  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  On  stirring  it,  any  unpleasant  odor  will  be  immediately  dispelled. 
The  onion  is  a  superior  disinfectant.  Two  or  three  good-sized  ones,  cut  in  halves,  and  placed  in  a  plate  on  the  floor,  absorb  the  noxious  effluvia, 
etc.,  which  are  generated  in  the  sick-room  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time.    They  should  be  changed  every  few  (say  six)  hours. 


f 
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f 
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Farming;  $.$isceBa»:t}, 

CARE  OF  FASMING  TOOLS. 

Every  teamster  who  is  fit  for  his  business, 
when  he  puts  up  his  team  after  a  clay's  drive, 
will  take  care  not  only  to  see  that  they  have  a 
suitable  supply  of  feed  and  water,  but  will  rub 
them  down,  clean  and  dry,  and  make  them  ex- 
ternally comfortable,  because  he  knows  it  to 
be  essential  to  their  liealtb,  vigor  and  con- 
tinued usefulness.    The  engineer,  when  he 
stops  his  engine,  will  pursue  much  the  same  j 
course  wiih  the  iron  muscles  of  his  machine.  ; 
He  will  rub  them  dry  and  bright,  and  forestall  j 
the  mischievous  tricks  or  old  oxygen  by  oiling  j 
every  part  exposed  to  air  or  water.    The  car- 1 
penter  does  the  same  with  the  implements  of  | 
his  art,  and  the  mason  never  lays  down  his  j 
trowel  for  a  single  hour  without  first  wiping  it  | 
dry,  and  putting  it  in  a  dry  place. 

Of  all  the  implements  of  human  effort,  none  i 
are  so  commonly  and  so  sadly  neglected  as  | 
those  of  the  farmer,  while  none  need  more  \ 
vigilant  care  in  order  to  secure  their  durability  \ 
and  efficiency.  Most  commonly  the  hoe  is  left  j 
with  the  blade  covered  with  damp  earth,  and  | 
resting  on  the  damp  earth  for  days  and  per- 1 
haps  weeks  together,  and  the  same  with  the  i 
spade  and  shovel.  The  plow  is  left  at  the  end  | 
of  the  last  furrow  in  the  field,  half  beam  deep  I 
in  the  ground  or  thrown  out  beside  the  fence,  | 
or  left  out  in  the  yard,  until  it  is  next  wanted.  | 
Scythes  and  pitchforks,  reapers  and  mowers,  [ 
drir.s  aud  cultivators,  wagons  and  carts,  toof 
often  fare  the  same,  and  their  metallic  portions  j 
left  to  oxydize,  and  the  wood  parts  to  crack  in  j 
the  sun  and  rot  by  the  moisture  to  which  they  f 
are  exposed,  and  when  next  wanted  are  in] 
wretched  condition  for  use.  f 

Let  any  one  take  a  hoe  or  a  spade,  for  in- 1 
6tance,  that  is  black  and  rust-eaten  and  work j 
with  it  for  an  hour,  and  then  try  one  that  has  | 
been  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  he  will  see  the  § 
difference.  When  an  implement  of  this  kind  1 
has  once  become  rusted  over,  it  may  be  par-  \ 
tiaily  recovered  by  scouring  in  use  at  a  great  f 
expense  of  extra  labor,  but  it  will  never  be  f 
what  it  once  was.  A  saw  or  a  trowel,  when  f 
once  badly  rusted,  is  as  good  as  ruined.  You  | 
may  scour  it  as  long  as  you  will,  it  will  never  I 
again  work  smoothly  and  easily,  as  one  will  I 
that  has  been  kept  bright  and  free  from  rust.  | 
It  is  just  so  with  any  polished  metallic  surface  [ 
used  in  farming.  It  is  eaten  full  of  little  cavi-  j 
ties  which  will  secrete  dirt  and  moisture,  and  | 
keep  up  a  corrosion  which  defies  ali  efforts  at  f 
arresting  or  rubbing  it  out,  aud  it  is  a  heavy,  | 
dragging  tool  forever  afterwards ;  no  matter  f 
whether  the  surface  be  that  of  a  hoe,  a  spade,  | 
a  ploughshare  or  a  journal  and  box,  it  will  ever  I 
be  a  drag  on  man  or  beast,  as  the  case  may  be,  | 
Every  thing  of  this  kind  should  be  cleaned  and  I 
wiped  dry  every  night  when  in  use,  and  not  \ 
left  exposed  even  to  the  dew  of  a  single  night  { 
without  being  first  rubbed  over  with  fresh  I 
grease,  and  when  done  with,  for  a  time,  should  ] 
be  oiled  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  f 

Especially  is  it  unpardonable  to  leave  the  | 
more  expensive  kinds  of  machinery  exposed  j 
to  the  weather.  They  are  liable  enough  to  in- 1 
jury  by  unavoidable  exposure  in  use,  but  when  ] 
they  are  left  to  stand  out  for  months,  exposed  I 
to  sunshine  and  rain,  it  seems  like  a  reckless  f 
waste  of  money.  The  wood  and  unpolished  | 
iron  work  of  all  valuable  machinery  on  the  § 
farm  should  frequently  receive  a  fresh  coat  of  | 
paint,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  it  is  f 
liable  soon  to  wear  off,  and  whenever  a  ma- 1 
chine  is  laid  by  for  the  season,  every  journal  | 
and  box  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  sup-  \ 
lied  with  fresh  oil.  An  occasional  coat  of  lin.  f 
seed  oil  upon  hoe,  fork,  spade  and  shovel  han-  ] 
dies  will  have  nearly  the  same  preoervative  f 
effect  as  paint,  and  add  much  to  their  agreea-  ] 
bleuess  to  the  hand. —  Wisconsin  Farmer.  % 


"WHEN  IS  TOAACCO  RIPE. 

|    Most  tobacco  raisers  think  they  can  answer  j 
I  the  above  question,  and  yet  it  is  noticed  that ; 
I  hardly  any  two  of  them  will  agree  as  to  the ; 
{  exact  time  when  it  has  matured  sufficiently  to ; 
I  cut.    Each  planter  forms  his  opinion  as  to  the  i 
I  condition  of  the  leaf  from  indications  which  j 
I  are  conclusive  to  him,  and  yet  the  same  signs  j 
I  would  fail  to  convince  his  neighbor  probably ; 
j  that  the  crop  was  ripe  enough  for  the  knife.  \ 
\  Many  crops  which  would  have  been  valuable  | 
|  if  cut  at  the  right  time,  have  been  seriously  in- j 
[jured  by  being  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days; 
I  too  long  in  the  field,  for  after  the  plant  has  j 
I  matured,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  by  the j 
|  planter.    Time  is  precious  then,  for  when  the  j 
plant  has  perfectly  ripened,  it  begins  to  decay,  j 
and  unless  there  is  prompt  action  on  the  part  j 
of  the  grower,  his  crop  will  speedily  become  j 
too  worthless  to  repay  the  trouble  of  planting,  j 
We  find  in  the  Tobacco  Leaf  some  remarks,  j 
with  directions  as  to  cutting,  which  will  be  in-] 
teresting  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  en-  j 
gaged  in  raising  tobacco. 

The  ripeness  of  tobacco  is  generally  known j 
by  its  color,  but  there  are  other  signs  having  ] 
reference  to  the  general  appearance  of  the; 
plant.  All  things  being  favorable,  tobacco  can  i 
be  primed  and  topped  in  six  or  seven  weeks  ] 
after  planting ;  and  may  be  cut  in  as  many ; 
weeks,  afler  topping,  as  there  are  leaves  left  ] 
on  the  stalk.  I 
When  a  plant  begins  to  ripen,  it  will  gradual-  j 
ly  assume  a  "piebald"  or  spotted  appearance,  t 
As  the  ripening  advances  the  spots  become  j 
more  distinct  and  individualized.  When  the  \ 
spots  can  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of] 
ten  steps,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  turn  down,  ] 
become  stiff  to  the  touch,  and  their  ends  curl  ] 
under,  the  plant  is  ripe,  and  should  be  cut.  | 
Prom  the  moment  it  has  arrived  at  maturity  it  ] 
begins  to  decay.  ] 

Cutting. — Remember  that  all  the  plants  in  I 
your  crop  are  to  be  hung  after  they  are  cut —  j 
hung  on  something,  aud  by  something.  Pre-  ] 
pare  a  knife — a  butcher  knife  answers  well —  I 
have  it  sharp — enter  it  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  f 
where  the  top  was  broken  off.  Enter  it  cen- } 
trally ;  press  it  downwards,  dividing  the  stalk  ] 
into  two  equal  portions.  Continue  it  down-] 
wards  until  within  five  inches  of  the  ground.  I 
The  plant  is  now  cut.  Lay  it  on  the  ground  I 
with  the  lower  end  towards  the  sun.  The  I 
plants  should  be  placed  in  rows  as  they  are  cut,  I 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  gathering  | 
them.  There  is  one  caution  to  be  heeded  in  f 
cutting  tobacco,  and  that  is,  do  not  let  it  be  I 
burnt  or  blistered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  ] 
some  varieties  of  tobacco  this  will  be  effected  f 
in  one  hour ;  in  others  not  so  soon.  But  this  I 
clanger  can  be  evaded  in  two  ways;  first,  by} 
cutting  late  in  the  evening ;  second,  by  throw- 1 
ing  it  in  the  shade,  or  covering  it  so  as  to ! 
weaken  the  power  of  the  sun.  Some  varieties } 
of  tobacco  will  wilt  (that  is,  become  soft  or] 
limber)  in  two  hours ;  others,  in  a  longer  time,  | 
according  to  the  degree  of  sun-heat. — Tobacco  ] 
Leaf.  I 

Keep  the  Calves  Thrifty. — A  calf  kept, } 
Winter  and  Summer,  in  thrifty  growth,  at  two  ] 
years  old  will  make  as  much,  and  more  beef,  | 
than  one  neglectingiy  kept,  at  twice  that  age.  ! 
The  profit  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  two  f 
year-old,  and  the  loss  on  the  four-year-old ;  i 
yet  the  owner  of  the  latter  has  pursued  his  sys- 1 
tem,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  with  the  idea  f 
he  was  saving  money.  Keep  the  thrifty  ani- 1 
mal  two  years  longer  in  the  same  way,  and  I 
something  very  handsome  in  the  way  of  beef,  | 
will  be  the  result — while  the  starveling  can] 
never  pay  the  expense  of  its  rearing  and ! 
feeding.  I 


ifennsulvania,  \ 

]  J1CONOMY — PROMPTNESS— RELIABILITY ! 

i  AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  COMPANY.  I 
543  Noetii  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.    All  1 
leaks,  wet  and  dampness  in  roofs,  ic,  prevented.   Iron  Fronts.  = 
!  Railings,  Posts  and  Fences  long  preserved.   All  work  done  ; 
i  well,  and  warranted.   The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of  = 
i  the  kind  now  known.  : 
JOSEPH  LEEDS,  Actuary.  '= 
EMORY  D.  HOBAKT,  Superintendent  of  Work,  i 
May  25,  1867.  3m-20  = 

PER  CENT  SAVED  BY  USING 

i.    T.     BABBITT'S    STAR    YEAST    POWDER.  = 

Light  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this  = 
]  Yeast  Powder,  in  fifteen  minutes.  No  shortening  required  = 
!  when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

I  will  send  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif-  = 
i  teen  cents  to  pay  postage.  i 

Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  street,  New  York.  = 
;  HENRY  C.  KELLOGG,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia.  = 
|    June  1,  1867.  3m-21  | 

JJECORA      LEAD      AND       COLOR  CO.] 

No.  150  North  4th  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
Damp  Walls,  Railroad  CAES  and  Bridges. 

PliCORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  ii  less  that  of  lead,  and 
wears  longer  than  lead. 

The  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  WHITEST  and  MOST 

Dutiable  Lead  known.    Also,  VARNISHES  and  JAPANS  

100  lbs.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  lead,  and  wear  longer. 

Feb.  23, 1867.  eow-pe-ly-7 


jyjORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 
STANDAED  GUARANTEED. 
For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 
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URNIP  SEED  I 


TURNIP  SEED! 

SEW  CKOP  OP  JTTIjY  Xat,  ISO'S". 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm, 

KEO-M 

SELECTED  STOCK  AND  WARRANTED. 
ALSO 

IMPORTED  SEED,  OE  BEST  QUALITY, 

and  in  great  variety. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST — GRATIS. 


I  STEPHEN  G.  COLLINS, 
=  WM.  CHAS.  ANDERSON, 
1  ROBERT  DOWNS, 

I  "  June  29,  1867. 


COLLINS  ANDERSON  &  CO., 
Seed  Warehouse, 
1111  and  1113  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

16w-25 


JJAROMETERS!      BAROMETERS  I !      BAROMETERS  I ! ! 

TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS, 

the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  express,  and  are  war- 
ranted accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  the  oliice  of  the  F'ARM 
AND  FIRESIDE,  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 
April  6,  1867.  ue-13-tf 


TURNIP  SEED. 
10,000  Pounds  of  Imported  Swede  or  Ruta  Baga  Turnip 
Seed.   10,000  Pounds  American  Purple  Top  and  White  Hat 
Dutch  Turnip  Seed. 

TO  FARMERS, 
One,  or  more  pounds,  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  75  cents  per 
pound.   For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 
June  15th— lm  No.  133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


"££WIS  LAD0MUS  &  Ca 
'DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  &  SILVER  WAKE. 

\ "WATCHES  and  JEWELEY  EEPAIEED, 
JOS' Chestnut  St.,  Phila^ 


Have  always  on  Land  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less 
than  usual  prices. 
GOLD  AND  SILViiR  WATCHES, 
Of  all  styles  andprices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and 
Boy's  wear.  All  Watches  Warranted. 

J  EWELRY  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs. 

SILVER  WARE  in  great  variety ;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware 
made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts,  Plated  Ware  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  solicited. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Diamonds  and  ail  precioua  stones  bought  for  cash ;  also  gold 
and  stiver. 

June  15th,  1867.  Sm 


628.      II00P  SKIRTS-  628.1 

WM.  T.  HOPKINS,  I 

Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS,  = 

and  dealer  in  = 

NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS.  I 

Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory,  = 

No.  628  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  = 

May  11,  1867.                                                    6m-pe-18  f 


Massachusetts, 


LADIES,  ATTENTION  1— A  Silk  Dress  Pattern  or  a  Sewing 
Machine  sent  free,  for  one  or  two  days'  service,  in  any 
\  town  or  village.  Also,  a  gift  sent  free,  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
\  W.  HSK  *  CO., 

;  J7  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  8,  1867.  8w-we-22 


rj\SE  INDELIBLE  PENCIL  CO. 

(NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.) 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  IMPROVED  PATENT 
INDELIBLE  PENCIL 
for  marking  clothing,  Ac,  have  now  ready  for  sale  their  new 
HORTICULTDRAL  PENCIL, 
For  writing  on  wood.   Invaluable  for  making  durable  Tree 
aud  Garden  Tags  or  Ladles,  or  marking  Tools,  a-c. 

PRICES ;  Horticultural,  single,  75  cents ;  two  for  $1.00 ;  per 
doz.  $5.00.  Clothing  Pencil,  single,  50  cents ;  three  for  $1.00 ; 
per  doz.  $3.00.  Sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of 
price. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  DEALERS. 

EVERY  PENCIL  WARRANTED. 
June  8,  1867.  4w-we-22 


in 


ELIABLE !  CHEAPEST ! 

Don't  pay  $1.  Save  50  cents. 


NEW  CROP,   OF  OUR  OWN  GROWTH,  WILL  DE  READY 
JULY  FIRST. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr., 

SEED  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

Nos.  922  &  92-1  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  15th,  1867.  lm 


BEST 

KINGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 

j  changes  CRAY  hair.  Promotes  its  growth.  Prevents  its 
|  falling.   Keeps  it  moist.   Be  sure  and  try  it. 

A  FEW  HOME  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

j  From  Proprietor  of  Payson's  Indelible  Ink.— "Your  Reviver 
i  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 
j  healthy  and  soft." 

\  From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College.— "I  have  been  try- 
I  ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satislied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 
=  to  Gray  Hair.1' 

I    From  W.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital.— "I  find  it  all 
|  you  claim  for  It,  and  would  say  to  all,  try  it." 
|    From  the  Springfield  Republican.—"  One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 
;  vivers  known." 

|    Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEY,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sold 
I  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  cents, 
i     GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  A  CO.,  and  REED,  CUTLER  k  CO., 
:  Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 

j    June  15,  1867.  3m-is-23 


J  N  S  U 


=  CJOUTH  DOWN  CO.'S  PATENT 


R  E 


YOUR 


LIVE 


STOCK  1  = 


IpnWashTolmcco 


A  Fine  flock  of  300  merino  sheep  are  owned  { 
by  Mr.  Eben  Burr,  of  Walpolc,  N.  H.  He  I 
has  ten  bucks  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  = 
From  one  of  them  he  sheared  a  fleece  of  eleven  I 
aud  a  half  months'  growth,  which  weighed  I 
25i  lbs.  1 


No  Grindstone  should  be  exposed  to  wet 
weather,  as  it  not  only  injures  the  wood  work, 
but  the  sun's  rays  harden  the  stone  so  much  as, 
in  time,  to  render  it  useless.  Neither  should 
it  run  in  water,  as  the  part  in  water  softens  so 
much  that  it  wears  away  faster  than  the  other 
side  ;  and  many  a  soft  place  in  a  stone  has 
arisen  from  this  cause  alone,  and  not  from  any 
inequality  in  the  grit. 


E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.  GEO.  D.  JEWETT.  Vice  Pres't 
(^"$100,000  DEPOSITED  WITII  THE  COMl'TKOLLEE  AO  SE 
OUKITY  FOE  r-OLIOY  nOLDEES. 
Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  DEATH  and 
:  theft.  For  further  particulars,  addres3  Branch  Office,  Hart- 
i  ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

F.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers, 

430  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia. 

|    May  18,  1867.  4m-pe-19 

I  JIARMER'S  GRINDSTONES, 

OF  THE  ItEST  QUALITY ; 

Ready  for  use,  with  self-adjusting  Shafts,  Treddles,  &c. 

Huron  Grindstones,  Scythe  Stones,  &c,  for  sale  by 

J.  E.  MITCHELL,  310  York  Avenue, 

Philadelphia. 

i    April  27,  1867.  Sm-pe-16 


ID 


ISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE,  FIELD  AND 
FARM-YARD. 
By  Ro;:t.  MoCluee,  V.  S. 
For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  FAK.M  and  Fieeside,  402  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia.   Price,  45  by  mail,  prepaid. 


March  2,  1867. 


8-tf 


=  the  best  known  eemedy  foe 

jTICKS,  SCAB,  VERMIN  AND  FOOT  ROT 
I  should  be  used  by  all  Farmers  on 

iSHEEP,      ANIMALS     AND  PLANTS. 

|  ZW  This  pure  preparation  has  been  successfully  used  for 
I  years,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect  when  U6ed 
=  according  to  directions. 

I  It  will  not  injure  the  moat  delicate  animal. 

\  It  will  improve  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Wool. 

I  It  kills  TICKS  on  Sheep. 

|  It  cures  SCAB  on  Sheep. 

\  It  cures  all  SKIN  DISEASES  on  Animals. 

|  It  kills  all  VERMIN  that  infest  Animals,  Trees,  Plants  and 

\  Vines. 

=  For  FOOT-ROT  it  is  a  sure  cure,  used  as  a  poultice. 

j    E?~ONE  POUND  of  this  Extract  will  mate  TWELVE 
|  GALLONS  of  Wash,  and  contains  the  strength  of  EIGHT 
|  POUNDS  of  TOBACCO,  as  prepared  by  farmers, 
j    Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Country  and  Agricultural  Stores. 

JAMES   F.  LEVIN, 
!  23  Central  Wharf,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

For  sale  by  Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Me. ;  N.  S. 
Haelow,  Bangor,  Me. ;  Simonds  A  Co.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 


March  9,  1866. 


4m-we-9 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  ia  the 
Faem  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TOLOCAL  AGENTS. 

Wk  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States,  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  Fieeside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
year'y  subscriber. 


IN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 

Hereafter  the  FARM  A?fD  Fireside  can  be  had  in  Monthly 
Parts,  in  neat  covers,  at  twenty-five  cents  each.   Those  f <  r^ 
January,  February,  March  and  April  are  now  ready.    For  sale 
by  all  newsmen.   Bound  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  will  form 
a  neat  and  attractive  volume. 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  KOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  BOSS,  PUZLISHBft,  MAIJY  STCttBBT.       2  7r0  DOLLARS  TB2i    AjYjYUM,  BY  jLDYAJVCB. 


SIJYGZB  C02>T,  BIYB  CBJYTS 


A     VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  K.  I.,  SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1867. 


NO.  27. 


HYGIENE  ON  THE  FARM,  NO.  2.  |  estate.    They  are  the  house  he  lives  in,  and  |  to  ruin  and  disgrace.    There  is  no  fact  in  die- j  GREEN  SAND  MARL,  AND  ITS  ORIGIN -AR- 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  FOOD.  { after  the  foundation  is  once  laid,  he  has  to  j  tctics  more  fully  established  than  that  any  use }  TICLEJ?IRST. 

—  I  build  it  up,  all  by  himself.    He  is  his  own  ma-  j  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  by  persons  ]  written  forihe  Form  and  Fimide, 

Written  for  the  Form  and  Fireside,  |  son,  carpenter,  plasterer  and  hod-carrier,  and  j  in  health,  before  they  have  passed  middle  life,  \  BY  }  g  Lippincott  haddoxfiei.d  new  jersey. 

by  reyneix  coates,  m.  d.  I  if  he  does  not  choose  and  manage  well  his  ]  is  directly  injurious  to  brain,  heart  and  stom-j 

I  stone,  brick,  mortar,  lumber,  shingles,  tfcc.  I  ach,  while  it  deprives  the  individual  of  the  ad- !    „  ,  .     ,       , .  _ ...   <•  

In  my  introductory  article,  some  weeks  ago,  =     ,  '        , '      .     '  .  °    '        I      '        ,      •     ,  ,.„.  ,  =    Ofr  great  grandsires  brought  with  them  from 

J    ^  „         :  '  °  '  =  and  unless  he  follows  very  closely  the  plan  !  vantage  of  an  invaluable  cordial  in  extreme:-,,  ...  ..  ,     ,.      -  ..  , 

(seep.  1G2),  I  hinted  at  the  differences  of  diet[fW         „,.,.„,      .  M„  ,  \rMu,.t  h.B  \.M  -w  *.  mnBt  ,„1W!1,.i  Bnta.n  many  pract.ces  and  notions  from  winch 


required  for  the  maintenance  of  health  in  per- 
sons of  various  ages,  sexes  and  occupations. !  [eajj.y 


I  that  the  great  and  kind  Architect  has  laid  j  old  age,  when  nothing  but  the  most  unwar 
;  down  for  him  to  work  by,  a  sad,  crooked,  !  rantable  excess  will  rouse  the  energies  of  the 


1  they  found  it  hard  to  part.  They  met  in  their 
I  new  homes  with  many  novelties  to  which  they 


— ,'  concern  he  is  likely  to  make  of  it.    And  \  regular  drinker,  with  every  fibre  blunted  in  f  ..  ,  .     . .  . 

By  the  kindness  of  Providence,  man,  in  com-; ,,  .  ..  i    °  ,    ,  '       ...    '   .  \  applied  the  olden-time  names,  but  in  their  lg- 
 uu   .  J  j  '  :-,   .    I  then,  again,  even  while  he  is  building  it,  every  =  sensibility  by  habitual  stimulation. 


mon  with  other  animals,  is  endowed  with  iu- 


l  thing  he  puts  into  it  is  wearing  out,  all  the  = 
stincts  which  regulate,  to  a  certain  degree,  hls|   M*  a  *      deaJ  faster  in    ^    ,ace„  tban  |    Now,  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Burly,  has  taken  my  j  were  innocent  of  any  accurate  knowledge  of 

desires  in  the  choice  of  food  and  the  use  that!.,.  'tl..°_g  Qf  whjch  b^  makeg  up nis  farm- 1  former  advice,  and  ceased  the  cruel  practice  of { nature,  a  branch  of  learning  then,  indeed,  in 


i  norance  were  often  wide  of  the  mark.  They 


those  things 


he  is  disposed  to  make  of  it ;   and  in  savage  j  hQus(i  .°  Qr  catt,    b  d .  go  Ulat  he  is  al.  j  punishing  his  daughter's  supposed  "  squeam- 1  its  infancy,  as  any  one  may  discover,  who  will 


life  these  natural  guides  may  prove  sufficient  j 


\  ways  kept  quite  as  busy  in  repairing  as  in 


j  ishness,"  as  sailors  do  their  sea-sick  novices,  I turn  over  the  pages  of  the  early  travellers,  or 


without  the  special  exercise  of  reason,  except  j  ^^7"  Let  hinTremember  also  that  there  ^  with  "a  swab  ot'  fat  Pork>"  1  wiU  ask  Wmleven  of  tbe  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
when  he  is  drawn  into  voluntary  and  conscious  j  are  a  thousand  limes  more  clambers,  closets!  just  to  step  down  to  the  harvest  field,  and  take  j  ciety,"  the  representative  of  the  utmost  then 
error  by  criminal  indulgence,  as  when  the  In-  \  an(J  cej,     abQut  ^  twQ  ](io.,red  j.  .  '  ]  that  whisky  jug  from  the  lips  of  his  jolly  son  [  attained  by  the  wisest  of  the  age.    They  were 

dian  comes  in  contact  with  the  fatal  "&e-|.of  h«a  than  are  t0  be  foundin  theTrea^ry  De-I and  heir-  This  may  save  the  boy,  in  after  life,  |  a  little  credulous,  too,  and  took  much  upon 
water  "  of  the  trader.    But  the  refinements  off  partment  and  p.lteut  0ffice  oombined  and  that  from  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  acquaintance  j  a  most  abundani  commodity  in  those 

civilization  have  modified,  to  a  great  extent,  j  j^,  &]y  thfjge  stn}etnres  eveu  t0  tbe  paint  and  j  with  certain  creatures  with  horns,  hoofs  and  j  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  cared  not  to 
these  natural  instincts,  both  in  man  andthe](be  po]igb  be  mugt  ^  th(J  material  in  bis  I  tails,  that  have  no  legitimate  place  among  the  { inquire  very  closely. 

domestic  animals,  producing  artificial  wants,  j  food     ^  tten>  BhaI]  a  man  support  life  on  I  form  stock-  !    The  earliest  of  our  naturalists,  "  John  Josse- 

desires  and  tastes  that  render  him  and  them  j  Qne  kind  of  food  aloue  ,  ^  he  bu;,d  &  gub_  j  ^  .g  said  that  „  there  .g  ^  ^  witbout  ex.  [  iyD)  Gent,"  who  visited  this  country  in  1638-0, 
alike  dependent  upon  human  reason  for  safety,  j  stantial  clwelling  all  of  brick>  all  of  m0rtar,  all  I  ceptions,"  and  I  cannot  properly  close  this  arti- !  published  his  impressions,  and  called  his 
even  m  the  simple  matter  of  eating  and  drink-  j  of  sb;Bg,eg  ?    Jf  ^  ^  becomes  of  ,he  non.  \  c]&  noliciug  tbree  remarkable  excep-  j  learned  work  "  New  England's  Rarities  Dis- 

ln="        .  .  .  |  sense  of  the  Giahamites  or  Vegetarians,  who  j  tions  (the  only  ones  at  present  in  memory)  to  |  covered  ;"  and  did,  indeed,  discover  "rarities" 

The  wild  horse  on  the  prairie  does  not  j  would  k&]  a  man  ag  Nebuchadnezzar  fed,  [  the  rule  that  it  is  dangerous  to*  health  to  en- 1  or  thought  he  had  done  so,  such  as  none  of  us 
need  a  groom  to  wash  out  his  mouth  before  he  j  when  be  ceased  t0  be  man_otl  tbe  food  0f  an  \  deavor  to  force  really  good  food  upon  any  one  j  nave  ever  met  with  in  our  circum-ambulations. 
plunges  his  nose  into  the  cold  spring,  or  to  |  QX ,  js  it  a  wnit  more  natural  to  feed  an  in- 1  who  has  a  truly  natural,  and  not  a  simply  I  Among  others,  he  says  frogs  were  known  to 
keep  bim  from  gorging  himself  while  hot  from  |  fant  upQn  tbe  food  Qf  aQ  aduU  ?  Do  men  ,ay  j  educational  di!ignst  for  jt  Tbere  are  yely  few  j  become  "  as  large  as  a  child  a  year  old,  and  to 
the  race  for  fear  of  a  founder ;  and  the  Indian  j  a  foundatiori  of  sbmgies  am\  cover  in  the  roof  |  persons  wbo  attempt  to  eat  their  first  tomato  j  sit  erect  a  foot  in  height;"  barley  was  known 
child  is  free,  like  his  lather,  to stuff  himself  j  ^ith  gtone  ?  j  former}y  knew  a  bjgbiy  edu- 1  or  their  first  olive  without  evident  signs  of  |  to  turn  into  oats ;  and  that  chimney  swallows 
with  venison  when  he  can  get  it.  He  never  j  cated  ^  gentleman  0f  more  tban  eigbty  yearS—  [  very  decided  dislike;  yet  almost  every  one  [were  "  always  in  the  practice,  when  they  left 
wishes  to  eat  too  much,  even  when  stocking  j  QUC(,  a  distinguisbed  editor-who,  mourning  \  becomes  extremely  fond  of  them  in  a  very  j  in  the  Spring,  of  throwing  down  one  of  their 
himself  for  a  three  days  fast,  and  he  laughs  at  j  over  tbe  loS8  of  tWQ  talented  soug)  assuled  me  |  gbort  timej  audj  as  tbey  are  amorjg  our  most  j  young  birds  at  least,  into  the  room  below,"  as 
regular  meals.  Again,  a  hunter  in  the  wilder-  [  tbat  be  never  denied  bis  cbiidre„  any  luxury,  I  wholesome  articles  of  food,  it  is  highly  desir- 1  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  hospitable  enter- 
ess,  after  long  practice,  acquires  to  a  con- 1  at  any  ag(Jj  wbicb  came  upou  hig  QWU  iibe.|ab)e  that  this  unaccountable  dislike  should  be  j  tainment ! 

Minds  so  scrupulously  exact  in  their  descrip- 


siderable  extent  fhe  habits  and  instincts  of  the  |  ra„y  provided  ^  wbjere  tbe  best  wines  I  conquered.    The  same  distaste  is  felt  even  for  j 

savage,  and  may  imitate,  though  he  never  fully  |  aiways  flowed  &eely_    0lle  of  tbe  sorjs  died  i  th{J  odor  of  boiled  green  Indian  com  by  Em.0.  |  tions  of  animated  nature)  would  of  course  be 


rivals  him  with  impunity  But  were  the  civ-  j  early  of  mania  n  potu  .  the  other>  of  good  |  peacs  from  tboge  countr;e3  iu  whiob  tbe  cui_ !  very  careful  in  the  use  of  terms  when  applied 
jhzed  farmer  to  treat  himself,  his  blooded  |  Hyfqg"  and  other  vices,  as  he,  himself,  would  { ture  of  maize  is  unknown  ;  and  it  is  probable  j  to  other  branches;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
oise,  is  wor  mg  ox,  or  his  1  erney  cow  |  bavedonej  bad  b;s  parents  practiced  upon  his  j  that  the  only  reason  why  we  have  no  recollec-  j  them  equally  cautious  when  they  attempt  the 
upon  Indian  principles,  what  would  be  the  j  doctrme_"it  aiways  agrees  with  me ;  eat  it!  "j  tion  of  similar  sensations,  is  the  early  age  at  I  minerals  and  earths.  "Green  sand  marl"  is 
consequence  ?   Illness,  a  broken  constitution,  \  .    I    ,  .  .       ,  .  ..       ,i  .  .  .  ...  , 

s  A  natural  annetite  or  a  natural  loathiiis  in  a  =  which  such  an  antipathy  is  overcome,  through  =  one  of  the  substances  to  which  our  early 
or  more  immediate  death.  =      .......  .  ..  ?,  .  „  .  r       ,  ..        .       ...   =  „  ...  ...      .  .  .  ,, 

!  healthy  individual,  is  generally  a  sure  guide  to  I 'he  influence  of  example  and  the  universality  ;  fathers  applied  a  term  with  which  they  were 

With  a  due  exercise  of  his  reasoning  pow- !  a  correct  diet .  bnt  an  artificial  appetite,  the  I  of  the  use  of  this  delightful  esculent  at  our  I  familiar  in  the  old  country;  without  being  aware 
ers,  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  own  oiganiza-  j  result  of  habitual  indulgence,  is  almost  always  I  tables.  I  that  this  material  is  totally  different,  in  com- 

tion,  and  a  close  attention  to  his  feelings,  man  \  promolive  of  m  bcailb>  and  jf  carried  too  far  (  In  my  next  article,  I  will  continue  these  re- 1  position,  from  the  English  marl.  English 
might  find,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  guide  in  1"S |  may  permanently  ruin  a  constitution,  or  lay  I  marks  on  the  healthfulness  of  certain  articles  1  marl,  it  is  true,  is  a  fertilizing  substance;  but 
natural  instincts  for  the  healthful  regulation  of;  tbe  fouridaUoa  for  incurable  discase.    For  ex- 1  of  food  I  ''ere  the  analogy  almost  ends.    True,  marl  is 

his  diet-each  for  himself,  though  certainly  not  j  ample_ia  the  feebleness  of  decided  old  age,  !    July,  1867.  I  a  nature  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earths, 

for  his  neighbor— but,  unfortunately,  cxperi-;ag  m  tbe  temporary  debility  of  convalesence,  I  \  that  is,  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  or  brokeu 

ence  and  observation  prove  that  these  pre- 1  a  strict  adherent  of  "total  abstinence"  may  \  \  down  limestone  and  clays,  and  effervesces  with 

requisites  are  too  frequently  found  wanting,  j       a  desire  for  hig  daily  g)ass  0f  good  [    Moles.— A  municipal  council  in  the  State  of  [  an  acid.    This  calcareous  portion  is  often  made 

even  among  those  who  are  miscalled  the  edu-  j  wine)  and  be  bad  ])eUel.  gralify  it  to  tbat  ex-  [  Zurich  took  it  into  its  head  to  be  very  zealous  1  up  of  fragments  of  shells,  and  as  the  beds  of 
caled  in  modern  society  ;  and,  for  this  reason  ;  ten( — no  more;  it  will  unquestionably  pro- 1  in  talpacide,  when  M.  Weber,  a  naturalist,  in-  j  our  green  sand  or  glauconite,  also  contain 
the  promotion  of  human  health,  comfort  and  j  ]ong  l;fe  m  sucb  caseg.  but  of  all  indul- }  tcrvened  and  imparted  to  the  council  the  results  j  shells,  this  partial  resemblance  was  supposed 
prospenty  demands  a  far  wider  diffusion  than  ]  gences>  exceptT  perhaps,  the  use  of  opium,  |  of  many  experiments.  He  carefully  examined  j  to  render  it  a  marl.  It  is,  however,  a  totally 
has  ever  yet  been  given  to  the  first  principles  |  cauabis  indica,  and  tobacco,  nothing  is  so  j  the  stomachs  of  fifteen  moles  caught  in  differ-  j  different  substance,  and  though  derived  from 
^  hygiene  tlte  science  that  treats  of  the  pres-  \  pronc  to  induce  a  controlling  or  incunable  and  I  ent  localities,  and  discovered  no  vestige  of  roots  I  shell  animals,  contains  but  few  of  their  re- 
enalion  of  health.  j  oflen  fotal  babit    jjut  j  am  convinced,  by  { or  plants,  but  abundant  evidence  of  earth-  j  mains  in  the  original  condition  ;  has  little  or 

And  now,  let  us  descend,  for  a  while,  from  j  long  observation,  that  no  youth  in  seeming !  worms.  He  shut  up  several  moles  in  a  box  { no  lime  in  its  composition,  and  owes  its  virtues 
the  region  of  long  words  and  learned  language  ]  health,  and  not  cursed  by  a  vice  of  his  anccs- 1  with  sods  of  turf,  and  a  smaller  case  of  grubs  j  to  substances  not  found  in  marl  as  known  in 
to  have  a  little  plain  talk  together,  so  that  every  j  tors  with  a  hereditary  failing,  ever  approaches  I  and  earth-worms.  In  nine  days  two  moles  |  England,  in  any  valuable  quantity.  In  short, 
body  may  know  just  what  we  mean.  What]  his  first  glass  of  wine  or  whisky  without  a  fate  341  white  worms,  193  earth-worms,  2."i  cater- 1  the  English  farmers  had  acquired  the  careless 
is  the  use  of  eating  at  all,  when  we  are  sure  to }  feeling  of  disgust,  however  he  may  relish  the  j  pillars,  and  an  entire  mouse.  He  then  placed  I  habit  of  calling  any  earth  that  readily  fell  to 
get  hungry  again  in  a  few  hours?  A  man  is  1  after  excitement  it  produces.  It  is  this  excite-  j  meat  cut  small  with  vegetables.  The  moles  1  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  "  marl ;"  hence 
not  made  up  of  arms  and  legs,  a  head,  body,  f  ment,  coupled  with  the  false  idea  that  it  is  ]  ate  the  former  and  left  the  latter ;  then  he  gave  j  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  in  using  this  term 
stomach,  lungs,  brain,  &c.  These  things  are  1  manly  to  drink,  that  soon  conquers  the  dis- }  them  vegetables  only — in  twenty-four  hours  I  for  earths  to  which  it  is  not  at  all  applicable, 
not  Aim/   They  are  only  a  part  of  his  real  1  taste  and  brings  thousands  of  noble  young  men  i  they  were  dead  of  starvation.  !  and  among  them  our  green  sand,  or  glauconite. 
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This  remarkable  mineral  is  found  throughout  j  brought  up  by  the  sounding-lead,  that  it  might  |  CULTURE  OF  CELERY.  f  out  in  showery  weather.    If  any  failures  take 

a  belt  of  country  in  New  Jersey,  stretching  I  be  possible  to  determine  in  many  instances  a  I    _         .       .  .  "         ,     ■  .  .  I  place,  the  gaps  in  the  drills  must  be  filled  up 

,    _      .      n    ,  -  ',  f 'i  „  ,     ,      .  j  j  ,  j      j  5    Celbky  is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  vege- 5       '         ,    ,  .  «  .    _  ■_  , 

obliquely  across  the  State  from  Sandy  Hook  to  I  ship  s  place  in  fogs  and  darkness,  and  made  i  ,  .  °   i  with  strong  plants  from  the  bed.  Celery  should 

„,        _   ,      ,  .  .         ..         ,  i  .      ..      r    .  .  .  .      „       i  table  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  garden.  I .  f.  .  .      ,  . 

Salem.    Its  length  is  about  ninety  miles,  and  ;  many  investigations  into  the  origin  of  our  ;         ..  °  •       ,J  a      j  I  be  secured  in  its  Winter  quarters  before  the 

.    „  &       ..      .    , J  .    .  '     ,  =       J      jirrj  ••  •  -  By  raising  an  abundance  of  plants  in  a  seed-;    ....     .  ,,       ,  n 

at  its  Eastern  extremity  it  extends  in  breadth  =  green  sand.    He  found  upon  examining  speci- i.J,        ?  .  ■  =  middle  of  November. 

.    _     .  m  -.         .  ,     ....  iii.    il     ,  |  bed  or  cold-frame,  they  will  be  ready  for  set- 1 

over  fourteen,  and  at  its  South  Western  term- =  mens  from  many  localities,  not  only  the  altered  S  .  JT,         r  i     .i       i  ;  ■  ■   — 

,        .      .,       t  .    ,  ■    i  ni  ■       itii     iu  •  I  ting  out  in  June  and  July,  as  fast  as  the  early  I 

inat.on  over  about  six  miles.    Its  area  is  about  [  shells  of  the  minute  Rhizopods,  but  also  their  |     *  rf  bleg  ;g  remQved  from  ^     .,  |  T0  PROTECT  CORN  FROM  THE  CUT  WORM, 

nine  hundred  square  miles ;  and  as  its  benefits  \  unaltered  shells  in  the  green  sand  of  Mullica  \  ^*  ^         ^   ^  ^e  raised  in  ^  — 

are  shared  by  a  district  extendiue  much  beyond  I  Hill.  Timber  Creek,  and  at  Mount  Holly  in  I  or  an  ear  v  croP  e  P  an  8  mus  e  raise  in  =  These  seem  to  be  different  opinions  about 
.    ,     ,  °    .         ,.     KT      t         r.  i  ■        i  i  ii  i  i  hot-beds  and  "  pricked  out  as  fast  as  tney  be- 1 .,     ,  _  .         „     . .  . 

its  borders,  the  area  benefited  by  its  applica- 1  New  Jersey,  but  in  marl,  properly  so-called,  |  r  /       §  the  advantages  of  soaking  corn  in  gas  tar,  pre- 

'  .,  .        ,  : r     „      .       |,  .  .    „        „     ,.         ,  m  I  gin  to  crowd  each  other.    Hot-bed  plants  are ;  .      .  •  .  .. 

tion  to  the  soil  is  much  greater  than  the  above  ;  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  r  ,  ,  ;  vious  to  planting.    Our  own  experience  is  un- 

_  .,  °         .  „.,.'=        „     ,      .,    ,.  j  ii  .      i   I  not  so  suitable  for  the  general  crop  as  those =,     ..  . 

named  amount.    To  the  extensive  use  of  this  ;  as  well  as  from  the  limestone  and  other  rocks  g   .    ■  ,       ,         ....  .        ,     =  less  the  season  is  very  wet,  the  gas  tar  acts  up- 

,         .  ....  ,    „ ,,  i    "    .  •  ,  .       -KT  _ii.     jd.il  i  which  have  been  raised  in  the  open  air,  as  they  I  „  ..  ,         r  ,.  ,  ' 

valuable  fertilizer  much  of  the  progress  of  New  =  containing  green  sand  from  North  and  South  =  .    1         '        '  =  on  a  grain  of  corn  as  it  does  when  applied  to 

,;„,.      .;,  i  m  =  are  liable  to  failure  from  various  causes.  ;     .      ,  „  11  . 

Jersey  is  to  be  attributed,  both  directly  as  the ;  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Texas.  |  ;  roots  and  tences  to  preserve  them,  by  prevent- 

material  from  which  increased  productiveness!  Thus  this  substance  which  occurs  over  vast!  In  New  Jersey,  where  celery  is  produced  in  | ing  the  access  of  moisture.  The  coating  of 
has  resulted,  and  indirectly  as  the  cause  of|areas  m  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country—  1  large  quantities  for  the  New  York  market,  the  { tar  interferes  with  the  absoibtion  by  the  corn 
renewed  enterprise  and  in  awakening  and  fost- }  though  not  always  as  available  as  is  the  New  !  P'ants  are  grown  in  the  open  ground,  in  drills  { of  the  necessary  moisture  for  germination. 

ering  a  highly  commendable  spirit  of  agricul-  j  jersev  deposit  has  been  produced  by  the  in- !  n'ne  inches  apart,  the  soil  having  been  deeply }  Ours  has  laid  in  the  ground  for  weeks  in  the 

tural  improvement.  I  dividual  alteration  of  minute  shells  at  the  bot-  1  tilled,  and  enriched  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  |  same  condition  as  when  planted,  the  tar  first 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  has  been  1  torn  of  the  ocean.  All  doubt  as  to  the  nature  !  wen  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  which  is  thor-  j  and  then  the  plaster  it  was  rolled  on,  covering 
frequently  determined  by  chemist*  but  its  ori- [  of  this  substance  under  notice  must  be  removed  !  0USwy  mixed  with  il  by  plowing  and  harrow- 1  it  completely,  and  apparently  preventing  its 
gin  has  not  been  clearly  comprehended  by  the !  when  we  state  that  the  process  of  converting  j  kg.  After  the  last  harrowing,  the  bed  is  j  sprouting.  A  far  better  plan  to  keep  off  the 
geolo-ist  until  quite  recently  Composed  ftf-l  these  shells  into  grains  of  green  sand  is  now  1  raked  untl1  u  ls  fine  and  level>  and  then  the  I  cut  worm  is  to  drop  a  tablespoonful  of  coarse 
distinct  green  colored  grains  which  when  I  going  on,  and  a  bed  of  this  substance  is  inllittle  drills  for  the  8eed  are  °Pened  witn  a  |  salt  on  the  top  of  each  hill,  soon  after  planting, 
freshly  dug  are  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  crushed  l-  course  of  formation  off  our  Southern  coast.  I  marker,  a  kind  of  drag  with  one  row  of  teeth,  I  This  is  carried  down  by  the  rains,  and  acts  as 
by  the  nail  and  which  present  under  the  mi- 1  But  we  must  reserve  for  another  paper  the  in-  j nine  incnes  asunder.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly  |  a  fertilizer,  besides  destroying  the  cut  worm, 
croscope  not  the  angular  forms  of  sand  but  a  I  teresting  evidence  to  be  adduced  from  the  Re- ! in  order  that  tlie  Plants  mav  bave  room  t0 1  Salt  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this  class  of 
uniformly  rounded  outline  and  of  a  chemical  I  port  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  of  1858.  I  sPread  and  grow  stocky.     As  soon  as  the  j  insects,  and  perhaps  all  classes.— iVacto? 

.'     v  ,  =     t..;.,  1Kfi7  .  1  plants  are  well  up,  the  soil  between  the  drills  =  Farmer. 

composition  quite  complex,  it  bears  no  re-;    duty,  ibbi.  =:.,.,,.,  ; 

,  ,  ■  .  ,  .  ...         i  _  _  ;  is  stirred  with  a  hoe  in  order  to  keep  it  mellow  I 

semblance  to  a  true  sand  in  any  particular  ex- ;  _  „  „,„„  „  =     ,  ,      T_  i 

cept  in  its  granular  appearance;  and  differs  I  mi  1mvvv  ^-i  #  ^1  ^  !  and  t0  AeS^  Weed^  Hand-weeding  will  be  |  Ageicijltukal  Repc,kt  TOK  Ju^.-It  is 
still  more  from  the  material  of  other  ^eolo-ical  I  *  *  ferftrtlett.  {  necessary  if  the  weeds  cannot  be  reached  with  I  gtated  in  the  June  report  of  ,he  Ag).iemturai 

formations;  while  from  its  position  and" the ! „  mtm  MmTW)HWM  i*f  j1**-.    If  the  Plants  have  <*>™  «P  t0°  I  Department,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  South 

remains  of  shell  fish,  sea  turtle,  and  corallines,  j H0W  DUTCH  GROW  CAULIFLOWERS,  j  thickly  in  some  places,  they  are  thinned,  and  |  there  baye  been  complaint8  of  rust  in  the 

and  similar  relics,  its  origin  is  unquestionably  \    Or  all  the  esculents  grown  for  market,  few !  ^°Se  ^  *™  Prl*ed  °u'  m  [  wheat,  but  it  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 

marine.  |  pay  so  well  as  cauliflowers.    They  are  some- 1  hlnf ots;    ^  hls  mode  of  treatment,  fine  |  ^  whDe  the  grain  was  so  nearly  ripe  asto  be 

Late  res^es  have  led  to  the  interesting  {  difficult  to  grow,  but  when   they  are !  ^f*'  aDtS  ar6         f°T  °Ut !  little  liable  to  attack.    The  harvest  has  been 

and  satisfactory  conclusion  that  this  deposit  off  well  grown,  the  products  of  the  crops  repay  !  I  gathered  in  Georgia  and  other  Gulf  States  with 

green  grains,  vast  as  it  is,  is  but  a  bed  or  beds !  largely  all  the  outlay  and  trouble.    The  Dutch  I    The  market  gardeners  generally  make  celery  j  a  very  gratifying  result.    The  average  of  the 
of  minute  sea  organisms,  still  found  living !  are  famous  for  the  size  and  delicacy  of  their  I a  second  crop,  planting  it  as  a  succession  to  |  Winter  wheat  is  as  large  as  in  the  majority  of 
along  the  coast  of  the  State,  at  the  bottoms  of]  cauliflowers.    Their  method  of  culture  is  as  I  early  cabbages,  onions,  beets,  etc.,  on  land  j  states  last  year,  though  it  is  less  than  in  a  few 
our  bays  and  inlets  as  well  as  at  greater  depths  |  follows :  In  the  Autumn  they  dig  deep  some !  wbich  tas  been  heavily  manured  in  the  Spring,  j  of  the  principal  wheat-growing  States, 
in  the  open  ocean.    A  remarkable  change  has,  |  gr0Und  that  has  not  been  manured.    At  the  I  When  ma"ure  is  appli<jd  esPecially  for  ^Yrl  Kansag  ^  OWo  report  diminished 

however,  came  over  the  original  animal  or  its  |  beginning  of  May  they  sow  the  large  English  I  f  Is  sPread  oye r  the  ™ole  f ounc1'  mSlratl  01  j  averages,  and  Virginia,  Georgia,  Arkansas  and 
envelope,  and  in  the  green  sand  these  minute  j  cauliflower  upon  a  bed  of  manure  and  cover  it  {  7'nS  connneclto  anils  or  tieucnes,  as  in  tne  |  Tennessee  k  ,  increased  breadth.  The 
frpatnrpa  nrrnr  sq  fnacila  -    -.i    t   „      t     i  '  •  t»    tttu      ii.  I  old  method.    By  this  arrangement  the  roots  I        _  °  J 

creatures  occur  as  lossils.      .  with  straw  mats  at  night.    When  the  young  |  .   :.,   '  °,    ,,    .    t    ,    ,  I  New  England  States  show  a  slight  increase. 

I  ,  .,  ,      .    .         ,  ,      ;  will  reach  the  manure  gradually,  instead  of;  °  .  f. 

Ehrenberg,  a  distinguished  microscopist  off  P^n^  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  har-  j  exh     M     u  .      ghQrt  ^      T  J '  ^  for  1  The  Middle  States  report  a  similar  advance, 

Germany,  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  1854,  |«»W  the  ground  that  had  been  prepared  the^  ^  ^     ^  ^  ^  .q  ^j,,^^  foet;not  exceeding  6  per  cent.     The  Southern 

(from  a  specimen  of  green  sand  obtained  in  f  befo^  ™d  with  a >  wood  en ^dibble  18  I  as  the  plants  six  incbes  apart  in  tbe  ]  wheat-growing  States  show   an  average  in- 

Alabama,)  thfit  these  grains  had  resulted  from  f lnches  lonS»  tbey  make  holes  about  10  inches  j  ^.^    'pl         ^  .      t.renches  ha9  been  dis  1  crease  of  20  per  cent 

the  alteration  of  the  minute  shells  of  marine  1  ^ep,  at  proper  distances  apart,  and  enlarge  j  ^    &a  ^  ^  £  ^  \    If  conditions  coutiuut!  fovorablcat  least  200,- 

animals  known  to  the  naturalist  as  Rhizopods.  f  *™  bJ  working  the  dibble  round  unttl  the  |  ^  ^  ^  ^  »  ^  ^  j  000i000  of  bugbelg  of  whcat  may  ^  expected 
These  many  chambered  shells,   sometimes f  b°le  at  the  top  is  abou  three  inches ^in ^^1^^^  ^  storms,  and  when  }  in  all  the  States  and  Territories, 

known  as  Foraminifera,  or  pore-bearers,  M^tJh%  'mmed.atoly  fid  these  ho es  with  ■  ^  ^  ^       ^  ^  cereals  are  represented  to  be  in  good 

allusion  to  the  numerous  minute  perforations!  watc.,  and  repeat  this  three  times  the  same ;  ^  |  condition, 

in  their  shells  through  which  protrude  longi^y.      In  the  evening    hey  fill  them  with ;  ^  fof  w;nter  ^  ^  i   

delicate  threads,  like  the  tender  rootlets  off^s  dung,  leaving  only  room  enough  for  f      fe  t  ^    .ncbes  asua_|    Qjj^jjj  fhom  Cai.ifoesia. — California  expects 

nlanrs.  which  ao-ain  has  caused  the  name  of  *  the  young  plant,  which  they  very  carefully  re- ;  ,     .    „     ,  .„  '  .  ,  ,  I    "ilA1"  illula  v/A^iiujiaiA.  wiiiuiuiici^ia 

plants,  wnicn  again  nas  caused  tne  name  ot        j     *^  '  J      '  ._      j  der  in  the  drills.    In  eight  or  ten  days  after  |  to  compete  hereafter  with  the  Eastern  States  in 

Rhizopods,  or  iroot-footed,  to  be  given  to  them;  mo»e  irom  tne  ueaoi  manure  ana  place  in  tne;  <     .         ,  ...  !.„.._.„,  :„,..,„  w„_  th_  i       ,  ; .     ..        .         ,  .     ,  „  m 
-have  become  .filled  by  a  kind  of  petrifactive  I  bole  with  a  little  earth.    Directly  afterwards  f  plantmg' a  dl'11  balrow  13  luf  ^fve™  th«  I  supplying the  gram  markets  of  Europe.  The 
nave  Decome  ,miea  Dy  a  aina  oi  peirnacuve  =  j  ;  rows  to  keep  down  weeds  and  make  the  soil ;  Alta  California  savs  •"  This  vear  the  ereatest 

nrocess  with  solid  matter  derived  from  the  sea.  i  they  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  as  soon  ;     „         _f      .,  ,  ,  ,        =        wu""uu        ■      luis^Ldi  mu  ^icdirai 

process  wnn  saua  mauer  aenvea  irom  tne  sea. ,     j  e>  *  &>  ;  mellow.    The  soil  between  the  plants  should  ;  want  has  been  sufficient  shipninc  to  carry 

Our  readers  -  not  be  alarmed  at  the  high  |  8  the -begmsto  dry  ^em^ey  J^^j  ^  te  ^  wlUl  ^  ^  „  P.  vely  smll„  |  away  the  surplus  crop  to  foreign  markets! 

sound  like  SSt?  them  ^SS  means  rS,  I  use  them  to  cover  the  head.-C7«.  j at  ^  ^  acd  t0  keep         ^         ! a8«f«  of  the 

in  the  Greek,  and  pons  a  foot,  poudos  of  a  foot,!  «  -   1    From  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  |  E^n  States  ana  Europe  now  understand 

and  the  comnound  is  an  excellent  handle  for !  I  September  slight  earthings  are  given  in  order  I tbat  we  baye  a  large  trade  uPon  whlcb  tbey 

the  tiny  creatures,  though  it  must  be  learned!.  Ba^  Lice-Ap^Tkkes. -The  bark  louse  ]  tQ  make  ^    ^  to  an  upward!^^"  With  a  lively  competition  in  shipping, 

bytheEnglishstudent,:nddoessoundstrange-!lS"d,ffiCUlttbmS  °    8    ge^°^^  theleh*  tbe  8tems  and  I  ^  Francisco,  even  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 

lv  Such  terms  often  repel  the  reader  but^"8^  "!  J  S°  many  SeCU°DS  °f  the  I  putting  them  in  proper  shape  for  blanching.  ;  can  always  reach  the  markets  of  Europe  with 
.£  L.i  .  -i  ,.  '  ,  ,.  .  '  J  .  I  tree  affected  with  this  pest.  As  safe  a  thing;  Aff  t]  •  jh  i(J„f„t(lms,  nf  p.,„h  n]ar.t  ...  1  her  grain  a  little  cheaper  than  Chicago,  so  that 
they  ought  to  mate  him  to  learn  their  origin ;  <■„„  ,.„,  „, ,    ,       ■  e  .  »  ,~  .  .        i  Alter  tms  tne  ltai-stems  or  eacn  punt  aie  =      °  r-  „  , 

,        .        , .  .  .  ,.   .,     ;  for  killing  them  as  we  know  of  is  leaf  tobacco ;  p-athered  and  held  rnmmrtlv  too-pihpr  wiih  nnp  ^  our  farmers  will  have  the  advantage  of  those 

and  meaning,  which  would  increase  his  inter- ;,.,,  ,„m„  .         .       ...      e.  ,  --  gameiea  ana  neia  compactly  togetner  witn  one ;  w.        .     °,  _ 

t  •   a.  •      •        ,-,  n     ;  boiled  down  to  a  pulp,  with  soft  soap,  madeii.     .     ...     it]  H  ..       .,  .  nr„.„j  i  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  in 

ests  in  the  inquiry,  while  it  forms  an  excellent ,     .    ,  .  ..        "     .  .  ;  nana,  wane  wan  tne  otner,  tne  son  is  pressed  = 

discipline.*  i      '  consistency  of  paint,  j  tightly  around  tbem5  so  a8  more  effectually  to  i  price,  and  double  or  treble  the  advantage  in 

The  observation  of  Ehrenberg  was  soon  \  &  ^  t0  the  afeC^d  Hmbsand !  secure  an  upright  growth.     After  this  the !  Production  to  the  area  planted. 

afterwards  corroborated  by  the  late  J.  W.  j  ^SJ^^O^T'^^  re- 1  "  baDkiDg"  ^  ^  °D  SUCh  PartS  I  " "~  

Bailey,  an  eminent  American  microscopist, ;      .  ..  .   .  t  .  a  W1  ple  !  °f  the  crop  as  is  intended  for  use  in  the  Pall.  |    Boys  that  ride  horses  to  plow  are  advised  by 

the  founder  of  this  branch  of  research  in  this  I  ™*  ,  *  ',  aPP®aran<f  |8  more  man  «an  i  The  soil  between  the  rows  is  dug  and  pulver-  j  the  Maine  Farmer  to  remember  that  a  horse 
country.  His  delight,  from  a  boy,  was  to  ex- !  .  .  °  '1.t„,a?Z!^  for  kinw  S  S I  ^ed'  and  banked  Up  againSt  the  r0W3  of  celely  ^ does  nearly  a11  the  stepping  when  he  turns, 
amine  every  minute  organization  in  stagnant  j  .  ..  _  1 UDtU  tt  reaches  wiUlin  a  few  inches  of  the  t0P  |  with  the  fore  feet.    He  makes  use  of  the  hind 

waters,  mud  and  fossil  deposits,  in  guano,  or  j  { of  the  plants.    In  September  the  plants  will  be  { feet  chiefly  as  a  pivot.    Now  just  take  care  of 

wherever  they  may  be  found,  which  is  indeed  I  Deodoeizees  and  Disinfectants.—  As  the  |  blanched  in  about  three  weeks  after  banking ;  j  his  fore  feet  and  keep  them  away  from  the  hills 
almost  everywhere  around  us.  So  ardent  was  j  Summer  advances  we  see  a  great  many  substan- 1  in  October  more  time  will  be  required.  Bank-  { and  pay  no  attention  to  his  hind  feet  and  you 
he  in  his  enquiries  that  he  made  for  himself!  ces   recommended  for  purifying  ill-smelling  |  ing  up  the  soil  retards  the  growth  of  the  plants  j  wm  succeed  nicely. 

globules  of  glass  for  magnifying  lenses,  and  I  places.    Some  of  these  are  costly,  some  trouble- 1  considerably,  and  on  this  account  the  opera- 1  .  <  ■   

with  these  made  his  earliest*  researches.    He  j  some,  and  some  dangerous  to  use.    Now  it  has  j  tion  should  not  be  performed  until  the  celery  | 


made  many  valuable  contributions  to  science,  I  been  ascertained  by  careful  experiment,  that  [ i8  nearly  full-grown.  When  a  small  number  {  Raspbeekies.  As  soon  as  tbe  fruit  is  off, 
demonstrated  the  vegetable  nature  of  anthracite  I  common  copperas  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  !  of  plants  are  transplanted  from  the  beds  into  [  c"t  down  °ld  canes  and  thm  out  new  ones, 
coal,  showed  that  by  examining  the  mud  1  but  the  most  powerful  deodorizer  and  disin- !  the  drills,  they  may  be  shaded  from  the  sun !  luree  or  tour  canes  to  a  stool  is  sufficient; 
-Note,  r*e  -co«M,ve  Med,cai  or  ^  j  fectant  known.   About  two  pounds,  dissolved  j  with  boards  or  leaves,  or  a  mulch  of  newly  j  keeP  we]1  hoed  ™tb°ut  ^turbing  the  roots. 

learned  phuoiogiat,  Dr.  joBephTtomaB,  of  Philadelphia,  isan«-|in  a  bucket  of  water,  makes  a  good  solution.  I  cut  grass,  frequent  waterings  being  given  until|  —...-.-»,-.,  

ceuent  book  to  have  at  one's  Bide  when  reading,  as  it  contain.  |  ...i  L.   j  the  plants  have  taken  root.    When  large  plant- 1    Of  13,000,000  bottles  of  champagne  annu- 

^I'^eTT^MTflZiZ^^T^n^X^^  \  lT  is  est"mated  that  there  are  16,000  acres  |  ations  are  made,  it  will  be  impossible  to  shade  j  ally  exported  from  Rheims  and  its  vicinity,  the 
happj  manner.  I  devoted  to  hop-growing  in  the  United  States,  i  them ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  best  to  set  them  I  United  States  gets  2,000,000. 

The  Lettuce. — The  Romans  esteemed  this  vegetable  a  clearer  of  the  senses.  They  were  anciently  eaten  at  the  conclusion  of  their  supper ;  but  in  the- 
time  of  Domitian,  they  changed  this  order,  and  served  them  with  the  first  entries  of  their  feasts.  The  wild  lettuce,  as  well  as  the  cultivated,  was  used 
medicinally  by  the  Romans.  We  find  no  attempt  made  to  cultivate  the  lettuce  in  England,  until  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  1562 ;  but 
in  1597,  Gerard  gives  us  an  account  of  eight  kinds  of  lettuce  that  were  then  cultivated  in  England.  He  says,  "It  is  served  in  these  days,  and  these 
countries,  at  the  beginning  of  supper,  and  eaten  before  any  meat ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  may  now  and  then  be  eaten  at  both  those  times,  to  the  health 
of  the  body ;  for,  taken  before  meat,  it  doth  many  times  stir  up  appetite;  and  eaten  after  supper,  it  keepeth  away  drunkenness  which  cometh  by  the  wine. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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The  Fireside  $&use. 


SUMMER. 

Lo !  l&zy  Summer,  swarthy,  in  the  §un 

Lies  panilog,  with  bare  breasts,  upon  the  hills, 
Swathing  her  limbs  In  hazes  warm  And  dun, 
Where  splendors  Into  dusky  splendor  run, 
And  sultry  glory  »U  the  heavens  o'er  fills. 

Not  a  white  dimple  stirs  nmld  the  corn, 

Not  a  low  ripple  shivers  through  the  leaves ; 
Since  wrapped  In  gold  and  crimson  gleams  unshorn, 
Came  flashing  through  the  East,  the  regal  morn, 
So  throated  twitterings  gurgle  round  the  eaves. 

Flooded  In  sunny  Bilence  sleep  the  klne ; 

In  languid  murmurs  brooklets  Qoat  and  flow  ; 
The  quaint  farm-gables  In  the  rich  light  shine, 
And  round  them  josmlned  honeysuckles  twine, 

And  close  beside  them  sun-flowers  burn  and  glow. 

Amid  the  glowing  heat  I  He  me  down, 

And  into  visions  swarms  the  moted  air; 
Gleams  up  before  me  many  a  famouB  town, 
Pillared  and  crested  with  a  regal  crown 
Or  shimmering  In  an  orient  purple  glare; 

Lol  lowly  Tadmor,  burning  In  its  sands — 

Baalbee  and  Babylon :— I  see  slow  streams 
Gliding  by  mosque  and  minaret— see  the  gleams 
Of  seaB  in  Bunset— slips  of  shining  strands, 
And  drowsy  Bagdad  buried  deep  In  dreams. 

See  Bwarthy  monarchs  flushed  in  purple  rings 
Of  silken  courtiers;  through  half  open  doors 

Catch  the  spice-odors,  and  the  cool  of  springs 

Leaping  forever  In  a  maize  of  wings — 
See  light  forms  dancing  ever  pearly  floors;— 

Sleeping  seraglios,  Bplre  and  tremulous  dome 

Winking  In  drowsy  splendor  all  the  day,— 
See  the  forest  haunts  where  thick  the  lions  roam, 
See  thirsty  panthers  splashed  in  bloody  foam 
Leap  terrible  as  lightnings  on  their  prey; 

Or  stand  with  Cortez  on  a  mountain  peak 

Above  the  Aztec  city,  see  unrolled 
Gem-threaded  shore  of  Montezuma  weak- 
See  the  white  temples  swarming  thick  and  sleek, 

And  sunny  streets  stretched  up  by  toners  of  gold ; 

See  silken  Bails  float  by,  ambrosial, 

Laden  with  spices  up  a  Persian  glen ; 
Or  stand  on  Lebanon,  'mid  the  cedars  tall, 
Or  hear  the  soft  and  silver  fall 

Of  water  down  a  jut  of  Darien. 

But  lo !  a  waking  shiver  in  the  trees, 

And  volceB  'mid  the  hay-cocks  in  the  glen ; 
The  sun  is  setting ;  and  the  crimson  seas 
Are  shaken  into  splendor  by  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  busy  world  is  up  again  ! 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  MOWEKS. 

We  are  up  and  away,  ere  the  sunrise  hath  kist, 

In  the  valley  below  us,  that  ocean  of  mist ; 

Ere  the  tops  of  the  hills  have  grown  bright  in  its  ray, 

With  our  scythes  on  our  shoulders,  we're  up  and  away  I 

The  freshness  and  beauty  of  morning  are  ours, 

The  music  of  birds  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers; 

And  our  trail  is  the  first  that  Is  seen  In  the  dew, 

As  our  pathway  through  orchards  and  lanes  we  pursue. 

The  helmeted  clover  In  serried  array, 

Like  a  host  for  the  battle,  awaits  us  to-day ; 

Like  a  host  overthrown,  rank  by  rank,  shall  it  lie 

Ere  the  heats  of  the  nuon-lide  are  poured  from  the  sky. 

Hurrah !— here  we  nrc  1— now  together  as  one, 

Give  your  scythes  to  the  sward,  and  press  steadily  on ; 

All  together,  as  one,  o'er  the  stubble  we  pass, 

With  a  swing  and  a  ring  of  the  steel  through  the  grass. 

Before  us  the  clover  elands  thickly  and  tall, 

At  our  left  it  is  piled  In  a  verdurous  wall ; 

And  never  breathed  monarch  more  fragrant  perfumes 

Than  the  sunshine  distills  from  its  leaves  and  its  blooms. 

Invisible  censers  around  us  are  swung, 
And  anthems  exultant  from  tree-tops  are  flung; 
And  'mid  fragrance,  and  music,  and  beauty  we  share 
The  jubilant  life  of  the  Earth  and  the  Air. 

Let  the  merchant  and  lawyer  grow  pale  in  their  Bhades, 
And  the  slender  young  clerk  keep  bis  skin  like  a  maid's ; 
We  care  not,  though  dear  mother  Nature  may  bronze 
Our  cheeks  with  the  kiss  which  she  gives  to  her  sons. 

Then  cheerily,  boys,  cheerily  I— together,  as  one, 
Give  your  scythes  to  the  sward,  and  press  steadily  on ; 
All  together,  as  one,  o'er  the  stubble  we  pass, 
With  a  Bwing  and  a  ring  of  the  steel  through  the  grass. 


General  ^tiscellantj, 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  SUNDAY. 

A  new  book  on  "American  Rural  Life,*'  is; 
ju9l  published.  It  faithfully  pictures  the  old 
homestead,  as  known  to  many  of  our  readers ; 
its  quiet  country  roads,  sequestered  green 
lanes,  cart-tracks  through  dim  woods,  hill-side 
pastures,  rippling  brooks,  blossoming  clover 
fields  and  venerable  orchards.  The  following 
sketch  of  a  Sunday,  in  the  inland  towns  of 
New  England,  is  life-like  : 

In  the  Summer  lime,  when  the  sun  gets  up 
and  looks  in  at  the  East  windows,  not  far  from 
4£  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  morning,  the  good 
farmer-folk  bestir  themselves  right  early.  In 


f  place  of  setting  the  pitcher  in  the  dingy  area 
|  for  the  milk-and-water  man,  they  turn  out  to 
|  fill  their  own  frothy  pails  as  soon,  certainly,  as 
|  sunrise,  and  send  off  the  dewy -coated  cows 
]  to  pasture  again.    The  children  are  all  brought 
!  up  to  the  kitchen  sink,  and  scrubbed  and  rub- 
|  bed  till  they  take  on  a  shine  like  new  furniture. 
I  Pretty  soon  old  aunts  slip  out  into  the  garden 
I  and  snap  off  a  spike  or  two  of  lilac  blossoms j 
j  from  the  bush  close  by  the  gate,  which  they  j 
j  stick  into  broken-nosed  pitchers  about  the  j 
{  mantles  and  hearth.    The  farmers  themselves,  j 
{ in  snowy  shirt-sleeves,  are  everywhere  about  \ 
I  the  barns,  greasing  up  the  wagon-wheels,  link- ; 
I  cring  at  the  harnesses,  and  indulging  in  a  gene-  ] 
I  ral  fuss  of  preparation  for  the  hour  of  meet-  j 
1  ing. 

I  Not  a  home  in  the  whole  breadth  of  quiet  [ 
I  landscape  but  is  at  that  moment  all  ready  to  I 
|  send  forth  its  own  swarm.  And  the  white  j 
j  wooden  meeting-house  is  big  enough  to  collect  j 
I  and  hold  them  all  safely  together. 
1  Breakfast  being  done,  and  the  children  hav-  j 
1  ing  taken  off  their  long  tires,  a  tedious  spell — ! 
1  to  them — intervenes  till  church  time.  Where  j 
I  the  family  is  a  pious  and  well-ordered  one,  the  ] 
I  restless  young  folks  are  seated  around  the  I 
|  room  in  a  silent  circle,  generally  with  Testa- 1 
1  ment  in  their  hands,  and  there  they  keep  them  j 
1  fast,  sitting  stiffly,  primly  and  uncomfortably,  j 
|  until  the  hour  comes  laggiugly  around.  No  j 
|  matter  if  a  golden-ringed  humble-bee  does  fly  j 
|  in  at  the  open  window  ;  or  a  lady  butterfly  ] 
I  shakes  the  yellow  dust  from  the  velvet  of  her  | 
1  gorgeous  cloak,  just  over  the  window-sill ;  orj 
I  a  bird  comes  and  sings  on  a  low  bough  hard  I 
I  by,  to  let  the  boys  feel  how  unspeakably  joy- 1 
|  ous  out-door  liberty  must  be,  of  a  Sunday  I 
1  morning;  there  must  they  sit  all  in  a  row,! 
!  with  faces  as  rigid  as  the  copies  of  Miles  Stan-  ] 
|  dish's,  and  spirits  crowded  back  into  the  pit  of  I 
|  youthful  despair,  till  the  old  clock  in  the  cor-  \ 
I  ner  rings  out  ten,  and  perhaps  a  little  while  j 
I  after.  I 
|  After  the  country  wagons  begin  to  stir  the  I 
j  dust  on  the  roads,  they  do  not  stop  to  let  it  | 
|  settle  again.  One  family  party  closes  behind  j 
| another;  a  white  horse  pulling  up  behind  a! 
j  red  one,  and  a  lean  beast  chasing  after  a  pot-  f 
\  bellied  one  ;  a  loitering  line  of  sturdy  young  [ 
I  fellows,  honest  and  lusty,  whose  necks  and  j 
!  hands  have  been  tanning  all  the  week  in  the  [ 
!  hot  corn  fields ;  now  two  maidenly  women  in  I 
|  bonnets  lo  matrh  their  years — now  a  hobbling  j 
|  old  man  who  is  not  able  to  keep  a  horse,  turn-  j 
I  ing  about  all  the  time  to  let  the  wagons  pass  j 
I  him  ;  girls  crowded  in  on  the  back  seats  at  the  ! 
|  cost  of  much  of  the  starch  in  their  Sunday  at-j 
tire — these  are  the  sights  that  give  a  new  face,  j 
on  that  day,  to  the  landscape.  You  see  noth-  j 
ing  like  it  near  the  cities  ;  you  would  hardly  j 
think  that  such  pictures  could  be  sketched  from  ! 
life  anywhere. 

Almost  every  country  meeting-house  has  a  j 
plat  of  green  grass  before  and  around  it,  and,  I 
occasionally,  a  few  trees,  old  elms,  or  vigorous  j 
growing  maples.  Commonly,  too,  a  sign-post  j 
— the  magnet  for  knots  of  men  before  services  j 
open  within,  whereon  they  attentively  study  ] 
the  probate,  town,  and  society's  proclamations,  j 
It  is  painfully  clear  that  nobody  feels  at  his  j 
ease  in  his  Sunday  clothes ;  the  efforts  to  ap-  [ 
pear  so  only  make  the  fact  more  apparent,  j 
This  one  is  in  a  sorry  state  of  doubt  about  the  I 
best  place  for  his  hands,  and  you  guess  he  ] 
wishes  he  could  have  left  them  at  home.  Thai  I 
one  puts  little  faith  in  his  feet,  thrusting  forth  j 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  as  if  they  were  in  I 
conspiracy  to  play  him  false  and  let  him  down. } 
A  third  betrays  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  I 
\  with  the  hat  he  wears  that  day,  continually  ] 
\  tipping  it  back  and  pulling  it  forward  upon  bis  ] 
I  head.  Still  another  goes  round  offering  hist 
!  hand  to  everybody,  as  if  he  thought  there  f 
!  must  be  some  magic  in  the  town's  palms.  The  1 
!  uneasiest  and  unhappiest  one  of  all  laughs  { 
i  when  he  catches  anybody  else  laughing,  I 
j  though  he  can  give  no  sort  of  reason  why  he  \ 
\  should.  If  one  of  the  other  sex  chances  to  | 
I  pass  him  on  her  way  in,  he  begins  with  throw-  j 
I  ing  a  glance  at  her  sneakishly,  and  ends  with  j 
|  a  square  and  courageous  turn-about,  studying j 
I  the  motions  of  her  shoes  till  they  take  her  up  { 
'■  the  steps  and  out  of  his  sight. 


CANNING  FRUITS.  |    Whitewash,  as  ordinarily  made,  rubs  off 

_  .  ~7~  .    .  .1  the  walls  after  it  becomes  drv,  soiling  clothes 

=    As  the  season  ot  fruits  is  just  commencing,  1     ,  ,.  .      ,  .... 

I      .-..,..„      . ,    .       .  e  if  = aml  even-thing  coming  in  contact  with  it. 

i  anything  that  will  enable  it  to  be  successfully  =     .         ...     ....     .,   ,     ,  ,. 

I  .  ,,  ...  .1  This  may  be  obviated,  it  is  said,  by  slaking 

I  canned  at  a  small  expense,  w  ill  very  much  pro- | ..    ..      .   .   ...  '     ..   .     7.  ,  .,  ° 

=         ,  _  ,   .,  *        . '      s  the  lime  in  boiling  water,  stirring  it  meanwhile, 

lions;  the  season.    Onlv  those  who  have  tried  it  =     ...  ,  ,        ,    '    .     ,  . 

I ,  ,  .        s  and  then  applvnisr,  after  dissolving  in  water, 

I  know  the  satisfaction  derived  Irom  eating  af    ...     ...  .  .    .  7.  .     .  .    ».    ■  . 

s     ,     ,  .      ,  ,      .       ...       |  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc)  in  the  proportion 

•  dish  of  strawberries  or  peaches  m  nnd-winteri  ,,  *    ,      .  /  ...       ,  . 

!      ,    ,  ,  ,      ,    _,  , ;  of  lour  pounds  to  a  barrel  of  whitewash,  mak- 

I  as  fresh  as  when  gathered.    The  annexed;.        .,  ,  .  ,      .,.  , 

i     ..    .    .        .     ,°.  .     .  .    ,       ,    I  ing  it  the  consistency  of  rich  milk.    A  pound 

I  method  of  canumg  fruit  was  furnished  at  the  I   ,     ...  .  . 

1  „  ,  „,  .  ,  , ,  .1  Of  white  salt  should  be  thrown  into  it. 

i  New  York  Farmers  Club  by  Mr.  Powers  oil 

|  Oswego  Co.,  New  York: 

"I  will  suppose  your  fruit  and  glass  cans  all  j  Western  Eloquence.— "  But  as  I  said  we 
j  ready.  I  prefer  cans  with  glass  covers.  I  scald  I  have  now  proven  to  you  where  the  town  line 
j  the  fruit  in  a  large  tin  pan  with  juice  or  water  {is.  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  it  is, 
|  to  cover  it.  Put  half  a  teacup  of  cold  water |  and  there  it  will  remain  forever;  and  all  the 
!  into  every  can,  and  fill  up  with  hot  water,  j  ingenuity  of  my  learned  brother  can  never 
i  Put  the  covers  and  rubbers  also  into  hot  water.  !  efface  it,  can  never  wash  it  out.  No,  gentle- 
j  Now  empty  a  can  and  fill  up  with  hot  fruit,  I  men,  he  may  plant  one  foot  on  the  outermost 
;  and  then  another.  Let  them  stand  open  till  the  I  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  plant  the  other 
i  hand  can  be  held  upon  them  without  burning.  I  on  Arcturus,  and  seize  the  Pleiades  by  the  hair, 
\  As  soon  as  filled  cut  writing  paper  the  size  of  I  and  wriug  them  dry,  but  he  cannot  wash  out 
I  the  can,  one  for  each,  and  when  cool  slip  one!  that  town  line — never,  never." 

over  the  fruit  entirely,  and  fill  up  the  can  on  j   - —  

the  top  of  the  paper  with  boiling  juice,  and  j  The  True  Landlord.— There  is  no  man 
seal  at  once.  Ladies,  try  this  way  ;  the  fruit  ]  more  independent  than  the  owner  of  a  well 
will  never  mould,  and  keep  any  time,  if  you  j  cultivated  farm.  He  is  less  beholden  to  popu- 
don't  eat  it.  The  papers  keep  the  fruit  from  j  iar  sentiment  than  any  other  calling,  he  has  al- 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  liquid.  There  is  no  j  Ways  a  sure  support  before  him,  without  con- 
use  of  setting  cans  into  water  to  heat  them,  or  j  suuing  the  opinions  or  relying  upon  the  custom 
of  putting  them  into  quilted  bags ;  it  is  too  j  of  any-  Tiiere  js  a  constant  market  for  all  the 
troublesome.  I  let  the  fruit  shrink,  and  then  j  surplus  be  can  produce,  and  he  obtains  for  it 
fill  up  to  the  cover  as  close  as  possible.  Ladies  j  t[je  current  price  without  any  one  demanding 
must  be  governed  by  their  own  common  sense,  j  t0  know  0f  him  his  religious  or  political  faith. 
Men  attempt  to  give  directions,  but  their  wives  |  ...„..„_   

have  to  tell  them,  and  they  are  likely  to  forget."} 

 ,  „  |    An  Ancient  Clapboard. — Mr.  David  Ste- 

Hard  and  Soft  Water.— The  boundary  j  vens  of  this  city,  exhibited  to  us  a  white  pine 

line  between  hard  and  soft  water  is  six  degrees  1  clapboard  taken  from  the  wall  of  the  house  in 

of  hardness.    Below  this  assumed  point  water!  Stroudwater  village,  in  which  Admiral  Tate 

is  soft,  and  above  it  it  is  hard.    This  quality  I  was  oorn-    The  clapboard  was  placed  on  the 

of  hardness  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a !  h°use  in  '"^i,  and  is,  therefore,  113  years  old. 

lime  salt,  either  sulphate  or  a  bicarbonate,  in  |  It  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  The 

the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  a  gallon.    The  j  wrought  nail,  with  which  it  was  fastened,  had 

lime  antagonizes  the  soap  used  in  washing,  I  rusted  but  very  slightly.—  State  Press,  Port- 

and  every  degree  of  hardness  neutralizes  an  I  lond,  Me. 

ounce  of  soap  in  every  forty  gallons  of  water,  j 


Hence  the  greater  adaptation  of  soft  water  i 


TnEBES,  in  Egypt,  presents  ruins  twenty- 


!  than  of  hard  water  for  washing  purposes  ;  and 


I  seven  miles  round.    Athens  was  twenty-five 


„       .  ,                 -ii.  A  miles  round,  aud  contained  350,000  citizens 

the  commercial  or  economical  advantage  of  I                 '            _     _        '    .  „  . 

.,    ,.         „     ,       .■„.,..,         ?i  ,1  and  400,000  slaves.    The  Temple  of  Delphos 

the  former  may  be  estimated  at  the  worth  of  I           '                            .           ,     ,  j 

.                  „         .             „          „   „l  was  so  rich  m  donations  that  it  was  plundered 

two  ounces  of  soap  in  every  forty  gallons  ot  =                                 _           „  v        .  . 

.    ,        .  ,          r  .,  .     ,  I  of  $50,000,000,  and  the  Emperor  Nero  carried 

water  for  each  degree  of  its  hardness.  =     v    '     '     '  v 

_  „,.„„,„.„„,„_„.,„....._  i  away  from  it  two  hundred  statues.    The  walls 

Precious  Stone. — The  largest  topaz  known  |  of  Rome  were  thlrtc^  miles  r°°ni 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France.    It  I 

is  of  Brazilian  origin,  and  measures  seven  and  j  An  editor  who  resolved  to  rebuke  his  fore- 
one  quarter  inches  in  length,  by  four  and  three- 1  man  for  typographical  errors,  accordingly 
fourth  inches  in  width,  and  about  the  same  in  j  "set  up"  sundry  comments  of  his  own  on  the 
thickness.  It  weighs  more  than  three  and  one-  j  subject,  which  ended  thus : 
half  pounds.  However  valuable  this  stone  |  TaL>[  aqonT  painxinS  balng  hArp— i)  is 
may  be  from  its  brilliancy  and  size,  it  is  still  |  jnSl  its  gasA"  bs  r01[iu2  orj  A  1  °  S. 

more  so  from  its  artistic  merit,  as  on  one  face  {  ■   "■ 

is  engraven  a  half-length  Christ  breaking  bread  |  A  Wise  Man  once  said :  "  There  are  three 
at  the  Last  Supper.  This  composition  was  exe-  j  things  which  will  surprise  us  when  we  get  to 
cuted  with  the  burin  and  diamond  dust  by  the  \  Heaven  :  First,  to  find  many  there  whom  we 
owner  of  the  gem,  Andre  Coriello,  formerly  |  did  not  expect.  Second,  not  to  find  many 
director  of  the  Naples  mint.  j  there  whom  we  did  expect.    Third,  the  greatest 

„„„.-.u.„„„.™„,..«»mo«m...~  |  Wonder  will  be  to  find  ourselves  there." 

Afteb  the  Solons  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  f  „,„    

Club  had  gravely  decided,  at  a  recent  debate, !  A  Young  Lady  school  teacher  was  last 
the  only  practical  means  of  protecting  fruit  j  Sunday  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  herschol- 
from  the  fatal  sting  of  the  curculio  was  to  jar  j  arg  {he  terrible  effects  of  the  punjshment  of 
them  upon  sheets  and  destroy  them  piecemeal,  { Nebuchadnezzar.  She  told  them  that  for  seven 
Mr.  Robinson  said :  ' '  Nothing  but  thunder  and  |  yearg  be  a(e  grass  juflt  Hkc  a  cow  Just  ^ 
lightning  would  jar  my  apple  trees,  for  they  j  a  small  boy  asked  .    .<  jy^  be  give  milk  ? ■■ 

are  fifty  feet  high.    Nor  could  I  hire  help  t      

enough  for  $200  to  catch  the  curculio  among  { 
the  thick  grass,  $100  worth  of  which  would  I 

be  destroyed  ;  but  even  if  I  should  go  into  all  I 

......  ,  .       .  . .       ,,  =  evelids,  tender  sentiment:  on  the  lips,  love. 

this  business,  I  do  not  see  what  good  it  would  i  ■       '  .  1 

.    .     ,      '  „        °       .  .  ,     ,  i  The  young  men  of  our  acquaintance  haven  t 

do,  for  they  would  come  from  mv  neighbors  i       *  ,  j- 

'        ,  \        ,  , ,  _ .   :„  j  much  "  respect   for  the  young  ladies, 

trees,  and  then  where  would  I  be  ? 

A  Little  Hint. — Housekeepers,  especially  j 
in  hotels  and  large  boarding  houses,  are  some-  j 
times  compelled  from  necessity  to  use  milk  for  j 
tea  and  coffe  after  the  cream  has  risen.  As  a  { 
consequence,  one  boarder  will  have  the  benefit  I 
of  all  the  cream,  and  the  others  of  the  skim  | 
milk  from  the  cream  pitcher.  When  several ! 
quarts  are  to  be  used  this  may  be  easily  reme-  f 
died  by  running  the  milk  through  a  common  \ 
tin  strainer,  when  the  cream  will  be  thoroughly  j 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  milk.  ; 


A  Kiss  on  the  forehead  denotes  respect  and 
!  admiration  ;  on  the  cheek,  friendship ;  on  the 


Drtden  was  so  fond  of  reading,  that  his  wifo 
one  day  exclaimed,  "I  wish  that  I  were  a 
book  that  I  might  always  be  in  your  society." 
"I  wish  you  were  an  almanac,  "  he  replied, 
"  so  I  could  change  every  year." 


A  Wise  little  boy  said — "  I  can  understand 
how  chickens  get  out  of  eggs — 'cause  they 
break  the  shells ;  but  I  can't  think  how  they 
get  in.  in  the  first  place,  without  breaking 
anything." 


Alr  a>td  Water. — Set  a  pitcher  of  water  in  a  room,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  have  absorbed  nearly  all  the  respired  and  perspired  gases  in  the  room, 
the  air  of  which  will  have  become  purer,  but  the  water  utterly  filthy.  The  colder  the  water  is,  the  greater  the  capacity  to  contain  these  gasses.  At  or- 
dinary temperatures,  a  pint  of  water  will  contain  a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  several  pints  of  ammonia.  The  capacity  is  nearly  doubled  by  reducing 
the  water  to  the  temperature  of  ice.  Hence  water,  kept  in  the  room  awhile,  is  always  unfit  for  use.  For  the  same  reason,  the  water  in  a  pump  stock 
should  always  be  pumped  out  in  the  morning  before  any  is  used.  Impure  water  is  more  injurious  than  impure  air.  This  shows  the  economy  as  well  as 
the  convenience  of  a  modern  ice  pitcher,  a  splendid  invention,  which,  as  it  seems,  is  more  than  ornament  and  show. 


|St.  Marys,  I  have  seen  cat-fish  taken  thatf 
|  weighed  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.    They  I 
»~.  |  are  a  coarse  fish,  and  I  never  waste  bait  for  j 
[them.    The  Crackers,  (our  very  poor,  andj 
1  very  lazy  people,)  catch  them  and  salt  them  I 
Alachua  County,  Flobida,\  1  down  for  Winter  use.    "Talking  of  fish," | 
July  1,  1867.    >  |  said  Gen.  Teuman  Seymour,  (as  we  talked  j 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  :  j  the  night  away,  three  years  ago  in  camp,)  "  1 1 


Field  and  Farm, 


PEACH  TEEES,  HOW  AFFECTED  BY  COLD. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  J.  F.  WOLFINGEE,  MILTON,  PA. 


MONOPOLY  OF  LAND  IN  ENGLAND. 


LETTERS  FKOM  FLORIDA— NUMBER  ONE. 

|  The  extent  to  which  the  land  is  monopo- 
|  lized  by  a  few  of  the  great  families  in  England 
|  and  Scotland,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
Many  of  our  old  peach  trees  in  this  part  off  lowing  facts :— Mr.  Emerson  rode  on  the  high- 
Hebe,  if  anywhere  on  the  American  con- j  Was,  in  the  Seminole  war,  located  on  Indian  j  Pennsylvania  are  dead,  or  nearly  so,  while  f  way  twenty-three  miles  on  the  estate  of  the 
tinent,  is  the  place  for  a  poor  man  to  live.  ]  River,  near  the  Bar ;  and  the  fish  made  so  great  |  most  of  our  younger  peach  trees  have  a  very  |  Duke  of  Cleveland.  The  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
Here  is  the  land  that  has  been  trodden  by  j  a  noise  in  getting  over,  at  low  water,  that  my  j  feeble  and  sickly  look.  They  threw  out  their }  Dane  rides  out  0f  his  house  one  hundred  miles 
Sebastian  Cabot,  A.  D.  1497 ;  again  by  Ponce  ]  command  could  not  sleep !  "  I  thought  it  a  ]  first-formed  leaves  very  slowly  last  Spring,  and  }  in  a  straight  line  to  the  sea  on  his  own  property, 
de  Leon,  in  1512  ;  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- )  thundering  story  at  the  time ;  but  the  truthful- j  after  a  while  those  leaves  assumed  a  yellowish,  |  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns  the  county  of 
ward  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto ;  in  1609  by  Sir  ]  ness  0f  the  General,  and  my  recent  experience,  ]  or  reddish  yellow  hue,  and  finally  withered,  f  Sutherland,  stretching  across  Scotland  from  sea 
"Walter  Raleigh ;  and  in  1702  by  D'Iberville,  j  ]eave  no  doubt  of  that  fact.  It  is  well  known  |  turned  black  and  fell  off,  leaving  the  trees  with-  j  t0  sea.  Besides  his  other  estates,  the  Duke  of 
the  distinguished  French  explorer.  Afterwards,  j  that  the  Indians  of  East  Florida  lived  princi- ]  out  leaves.  Many  people  were  afraid  that  all  j  Devonshire  owns  ninety-6ix  thousand  acres  in 
in  1722,  came  General  Oglethorpe  with  a  colony]  pa]iy  on  fish— and  were  a  scaUy  race.  j  of  our  peach  trees  were  going  to  die.    But  our  j  the  county  of  Derby ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 

from  Georgia.    Antecedent,  and  cotemporary  |  .  ,    f  frequent  rains  gradually  made  the  most  of  our  { mond  forty  thousand  at  Goodwood  and  three 

with  these  adventurers,  there  lived  and  [  But  I  began  this  series  ot  letters  tor  thejyou]Qger  trees  throw  out  &  nm  gupp]y  0fj  hundred  thousand  at  Gordon  Castle.  Even  the 
roamed  among  the  semi-tropical  forests  andp«"»  and  Mreside,  to '  miorm  youot  our  agu- 1  leayeg;  and  {he  leaye£.  are  now  beginning  to |  park  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Sussex,  is  fif- 
savannahs  of  this  land  of  plenty  and  beau-  j  culture,  and  the  peculiarities  ot  J<loriaa  arm- 1  lQok  bealtby_    TWg  .  &  feh.  j  pre- [  teen  miles  in  circuit.    The  Earl  of  Lonsdale's 

ty,  the  poor  children  of  Nature-the  Sem-j  mg.    i  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  (.which  use  |  gumei  of  peach  trees  al,  oyer  QUr  ,  possessions  virtually  give  him  a  fee  simple  of 

inole  Indians.    Thus,  you  must  acknowledge  j  aU  ^^^England  btates^is^a  good  plac ejo  j  ^  &  ^  caug.  ^  ^  ^  j  ^  geatg  jn  the  houge  of  commons .  for  no 

that  Florida  possesses  a  classic  soil ;  identified  j ^J^^^^^.^^^^^^^^J^^ ^'1  tion  of  our  peach  trees?  1  am  inclined  to  I  one  among  his  tenants  would  dare  oppose  his 

And,  all  the  while,  these  immense 
are  growing  larger  and  more  valuable. 

itY*j,  Tr.*  jT^r  j.""  "™^'J  T"CL^  r  '.u-  ^~  I  produced  by  our  last  Winter's  unusually  long  I  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  London  property, 
=  and  Middle  States.    The  salubrity  of  this  ch- =  ^  '   ..  'T,       ,  ,   /  ,  ,  ,     ,  .  fl   «  . ,       ,  ,  , 

=         .  .  .  land  severe  cold.    I  have  two  peach  trees  of  =  which  used  to  be  chiefly  fields  and  farms  and 

=  mate  is  remarkable — owing,  unquestionably,  =      „  .  ,  ,  ..       ,.,       =  ,  . 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  can  f  to  the  &<Jt  that  our  whole  State  is  wnUlaied,  1 8ma1'  Slze  that  ftand  cloS<l t0  the  Walla     Un"  I  COnT"  lauds'  n°w  °«^P«8  a  mile  square  in 

=  der  the  projecting  l  oot  of  the  brick  Lutheran  |  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
j  church,  on  the  West  side  of  my  garden,  and  1  metropolis.    The   Marquis   of  Westminster 


i:  ......  .  =tion  of  our  peach  trees? 

...      .        ......  ,  , ,  „„„„,:  it  --  for  this  reason  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  thei  ...... 

with  American  civilization,  and  eie  long  will  =  =       =  think  it  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  weakened  =  nominees. 

niral  i  general  and  physical  peculiarities  of  this  State,  =  J         .  1 

P      !  ?    d      ,-aT  .  t  |    i»       ,u    -nt   »i      -  and  diseased  state  of  their  bark,  wood  and  sap,  =  domains  a 

=  for  they  differ  so  widely  irom  the  Northern  §  '  \ 


be  known  as  the  most  productive  semi-tro 
fruit  region  in  the  United  States, 

I  have  stated  that  Florida  is  the  place  for  the  |  mate  is  remarkable 
poor  man 

live  without  labor ;  that  the  indigenous  and  j  aiternate]y,  by  the  salt  winds  of  the  Atlantic  j 


spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  will  sustain  j  and  Mexican  seas.  The  change  of  season  is } 
him ;  nor  that  roast-pig  or  broiled  venison  can  |  hardly  felt,  except  in  the  Northern  parts,  and  j 


1  these  trees  have  exhibited 


no  such  signs  off  built  a  few  years  ago  splendid  streets  and 

,    i,    ,„,,  i,  „,  !    ,,,,.!,,    .  i  r  "if      =  weaKness  ana  diseased  sap  this  Spring,  butt  squares  on  a  lot  of  waste  ground,  transforming 

be  found  hanging  on  the  pendent  uiancneb  oi  =  vegetation  receives  no  check,  scarcely,  from  = ,  .    ,     ,    .,,       *       .    „ 1     ?'      ,  =      ., ,  „        ,  .        .     .  ,  „  , 

ourlive:oaks,palmettoormagnoliatrees.  But|Ja  t0  December.  We  have  no  snows,  I  retained  and  still  retain  their  first-formed  I  a  wilderness  of  marsh  into  what  is  called  Bel- 
the  climate  is  so  mild  and  genial;  the  native  j  and  often  no  frosts .  and  the  coldest  month  is|leaves'  afd  look  yer^  Lealt^  and  of  a  ^h  j  gravia-the  most _  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
fruits  so  numerous  and  manifold ;  the  fish  in  I  orally  March.  In  that  month  we  kill  our  I green  Color-  And  tmS  fect  confirms  me  in  the  1  West  Eua-an(1  hmself  mt0  tbe  richest.  man 
our  streams  so  abundant ;  the  game  in  our  I  h  s  aDd  make  bac0n.  By  the  way,  our  por- !  0pini0U  that  0UI'  peaCh  treeS  need  more  shelter  I in  Europe-  In  Ireland  nwa0P0^  ls  carned  to 
forest-wildemess  so  plentiful,  and  the  fertility  I  ^  herds  run  wild  in  the  woods,  living  on\from  the  Winterscold  than  they  usually  have,  j  the  same  extreme,  and  is  productive  of  rar 

"    '  "  <    11  |  greater  evils.    The  late  Lord  Palmerston  was 


of  the  soil  so  extraordinary,  that  life  can  be  j  roots,  wild  cabbage  and  mast,  and  are  rarely  I t0  d°  wdL       ,  .     ,v       ,  ,! greater  fVilf  Jhe  Pa  merst«n 

sustained  with  trifling  effort.  If  you  examine  I  fed  on  grain.  As  they  banquet  on  moccasin !  There  18  an0ther  P*™^**  about  the  Peach  I  rePorted  10  hold  twenty Irlsh  estates'  and  where 
your  map  you  will  find  Florida  located  between  \  and  rattie-snakes,  lizards  and  jiggars,  (a  kind ! tree  tbat  deserveS  paSsinS  notice-  We  a11  know  I the  FeniaDS  We  lately  m  force  m  the  C0Unty 
latitude  24  o  -30  o  -an  oblong  peninsula,  with  j  0f  worm,)  they  have  a  "  gamey  taste,"  which  I that  0Ur  natuml  peach  treeS  (and  by  natura1'  I  °f  TiPPerary>  the  country  is  mostly  the  Pr0P' 
an  area  of  54,000  square  miles ;  its  Eastern  j  the  contrabands  like  much  better  than  myself  I we  mean  sucU  as  &uw  UP  from  the  stones  of  \ erty  of  EtlSland's  Presellt  Premiei'>  the  Eal1  of 
shore  kissed  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  j  We  kill  our  Logs  with  the  rifle-never  sticking ! themselves)  bave  a  harder  and  tougher  wood,  l  Derby, 
and  the  Western  boundary  laved  and  fanned  j  them  wilh  a  knife,  and  our  slaughter-house  is ! and  Hv^  l0Dgf  aud  bear /roi'  with  m0re  cer"  I 

by  the  waves  and  winds  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  j  tbe  open  field  or  ibrest.  !  [&miy  tJjaU  th0Se  treeS  d°  that  are  °btamed  !    Qommeecial  Manuees  -In  a  recent  num- 

I        ^  =  from  our  tree-growers  or  nurseries.    But  their  =    ^ommeecial  jvianuees.    in  a  lecenx  num 

The  extreme  Southern  portion  of  the  State  |  A]achua  county>  (formerly  writteu  Latch- 1  fruit  is  barder,  smaller,  and  much  poorer  fla- !  ber  of  tbe  Southern  Cultivator  was  a  commu- 
is  an  extensive  marsh,  which  during  the  rainy  =  awayj)  .g  ]ocated  gome  tWrty  mileg  Wegt  Qf  tn(j  ag  &  lh[D^  than  ^  Qf  ou[.  |  nication  from  David  Dickson,  on  the  commer- 

season  is  generally  under  water.    The  balance  |  g{_  Johng,  r.yer)  flnd  .g  by      {be  beg(;  portion  i  ^  It  geemg  ^  bg  &  ^  ^  l  cial  manures  best  adapted  to  the  cotton  and 

of  the  State  is  almost  a  dead  level  with  small  j  rf  Ea8t  j  baye  ^  bere  ^  tbe )  ^  ^  bark  aud  wQod  rf  our  peach  ^  be_  j  corn  grounds  of  the  South.    He  says :  «  You 

sections  undulating,  interspersed  with  vastj  doge  Qf  thfJ  RebellioD;  and  am  well  pieased!come  softer  and  more  liable  to  disease  and X-  wiU  see  some  guauos  advertised  as  permanent 
forests  of  yellow  pine,  hummocks  and  prairies.  |  w.tb  my  purchage  of  four  hundred  acres- !  shorter  lived  in  proportion  to  their  fruit's  ^hnanures.  I  want  to  avoid  that  kind,  for  I 
These  prairies,  or  savannahs,  consist  of  our  =.  three.fourths  of  which  is  not  yet  unaer  cultiva- 1  creased  size,  beauty  and  superior  flavor  And  I tbink  tbat  il  is  true  of  some  of  tbem'  at  least' 
best  land-forming  natural  pastures  on  which  |  tion_  The  air  .g  yery  salubriougi  gome  days  |  hence  our  nursery  peach  trees,  that  produce  I tbat  wben  1  use  tbem  ^  croPs  do  not  re" 
graze  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses.  |  but  wg  ^  t  a  fine  breeze  from  |  guch  extra.flne  Ueg  die  otf  SQOn  and  re.  I  move  them.  I  prefer  the  kind  that  will  come 
Even  our  forests  are  unlike  those  of  the  North-  j  tbe  Gulf  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which !  quire  frequent  renewal.    —  - ' 


ern  States.    Here  we  have  no  underbrush ;  I 


Most  of  our  other  \ to  me  tbe  first  year'  and  brmg  a  large  mterest 


j  continues  throughout  the  day,  and  often  all  I  fruit  trees,  grown  in  our  nurseries  for  trans- 1 in  tbe  form  of  cottou'  cora'  wheat'  &c>  Tbe 
the  pine  trees  some  times  eighty  tee  high  |  My  dwelling  ig  ghaded  by  tbree  mag.  |  lantin    unde      a  Uke  chan      but  •„  an  in.  I  true  system  in  manuring  is  to  get  the  manure 

have  no  limbs  for  twenty  to  thirty  feet  |  nificent  magllolia  trees_one  0f  them  overjferior  degree.  Onr  coldest  and  bleakest ! back  ,he  first  year-  witb  a  living  Profit'  and 
from  the  ground  Excellent  wdd  grasses,  of  |  geyeuty  feet  iQ  heigbt_  Then,  I  have  an  orange  I  grounds  should,  therefore,  always  have  a  mode- 1  raPid'y  to  ™prove  the  soil  up  to  its  original 
extraordinary  nutritious  quality,  carpet  our§  e  j  .  Vlw    n.i.ir   .  .  sramnit"  Th« inmmn  h*  nana  in  «.  mmnmt 


forests;  while  wild  flowers,  of  rare 
and  fragrance,  cover  our  prairies, 
to  this  attractiveness  we  have  gaudy 


The  manure  he  uses  is  a  compost 
and  i  Per  acle  °^  Peruvian  guano  100  pounds,  dis- 


0 


b   *T  I  grove  of  one-and-a-half  acres,  now  overloaded  |  rate  intermixture  or  supply  of  peach,  cherry,  I  capacity. 
„,  6aUfl  j  !  with  fruit.      In  fact,  I  consider  my  new  [  and  other  fruit  trees  of  our  own  native  and  I 

I  home  a  kind  of  terrestrial  paradise— located  in  I  natural  growth  to  secure  us  fruit.    And  to  I solved  bones  100  do-'  salt  100'  and  Plaster 
S  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile  and  luxuriant  I  make  their  fruit-bearing  still  more  certain,  we  I  P°™ds.    This  is  well  mixed  and  deposited  in 
musical  tribes  of  birds,  such  as  parrots,  paro- 1  gavannab  in  {be  State_    The  goil  ig  a  gandy  j  gbould         ^  Qf  eye  an(J  deciduous  j  the  cotton  drills.    For  corn  a  kindred  process 

quels,  mocking-birds,  curlews  p.overs  robins,  j  producing  corn,   sugar-cane,   cotton,  1  trees  upon  their  Northwestern,  and  partiany  I  is  pursued,  with  excellent  results  in  both  cases, 

marsh-hens,  wild  turkeys,  millions  of  water- 1  gwee      otatoeg  aQ(J 


.    potatoes    and    pea-nuts  abundantly,  i  on  their  Eastern  sides,  to  screen  our  fruit  trees  1 
fowl  and  eagles  as  tlnck,  almost,  as  crows  at,  Whe(^  rye  and  Qatg  do  nQt  thrive_ag  thig  is  ]  a    ^  ^  ^  and       d     ^  ^  ugu_  | 

the  North    For  game  we  have  deer  bears,  %  ^  ^  ^  of  ^         zq     or  ^    Q^  ^  ^  g  ^  , 

foxes,  rabbits,  raccoons  fix-squirrels  (the  size  j  {mi  j  baye  Qra  pornegranates>  olives, !  July,  1667.  I 
of  half-grown  cats,)  and  alligators.    The  latter  I            peacheg  ^                 Applesand]  [ 

•  ^lk-d  1-giti  , ■!,■>. ...    l!iey  j  pears  none.    As  to  growing  water-melons  and  |  _  ~Z ™ |an 


are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  | 


HbLLEBOEE  FOE  THE  CuBBANT  WoEM. 


In  Niagara  county,  Western  New  York,  the 
army  worm  is  committing  dreadful  ravages 
among  the  orchards.    In  places,  the  whole 
population  turns  out  to  battle  to  save  their  fruit 
gardens.    The  worms  attack  a  tree  in 


I  cantaloupes,  I  can  beat  the  world.    If  you  I    ^^^^  *«*  »M  y  iuc  |  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  leaves  and  fruit, 


T  „  L  Zv  3'  «Tl  thro"!!  Z 1  d°Ubt  k'  C°me  1,7  them-  BUt  the  cWef  I  °U  T  S°°te7  ^  W  "'^  i  which  they  utterly  destroy.  If  the  trunk  of  a 
lands  are  flooded  they  trav  1  all  through  the  -  ^  Qf  ^  part  of  Floridaj  at  pregent;  ig      ( pay  good  care.    No  fruity  more  grateful  in  j  tree  .g  ^  tarr^  cannot 

woods-makmg  over-land  trips  from  liver  o  f  splendid  grazing  land.    Here  we  have  the  most  f  b«t  Summer  weather.    Where  the  currant  f  ^       nd  for  Mother  orchard, 

river.    They  are  quite  harmless,  and  ma  foityj  luxuriant  of  native  grasses,  sweet,  nutritious,  |  worm  infests  them  remember  that  the  best  rem- 1  '  ^        ^  is  tbe  real  army 

miles  journey  through  the  forest,  last  April,  1 1  and  on  which  cattle  and  horses  thrive  remark-  { edy  is  white  hellebore,  powdered  and  sifted  on  |  ^  Qf  tbe  but  ft  ig  M  ^ 

think  I  saw  a  dozen  or  more.  |  ably  .  Ag  we  rardy  haye  ^  m  ^  wbole  |  the  bushes  when  wet  with  dew.    It  can  be  ob-  j  caterpillar  of  New  England    If  it  is  the  army 

All  our  rivers,  the  St.  Johns,  St.  Marys,  Co-  j  year,  we  graze  our  stock  continually.  Be- 1  'am(;d  at  any  of  the  druggists,  and  should  be  |  worm  ^  progregg  can  be  stopped  by  plowing 
loose-Hache,  Suamee,  Apalachicola,  and  the  |  fore  the  war,   Charleston,   Savannah,    and  j  applied  as  often  as  the  worms  appear.  j  furrows  and  tlie]1  digging  ditches  eight  inches 

smaller  streams  abound  with  fish.    Up  North,  |  even  Cuba,  were  almost  wholly  supplied  with  I   { deepj  with  straight  sides.    Into  this  they  will 

you  know  nothing  about  fishing.    You  go  out  1  Florida  beef — a  great  deal  of  which  went  from  I    Cubeants. — If  particularly  large  specimens  |  Crawl,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  can  they 
with  rod  and  line,  considering  yourselves  lucky  I  this  county.    There  were  planters  here,  then,  |  are  desired,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  |  get  out .  tben  strew  straw  over  them,  set  it  on 
to  catch  a  small  basket  full  in  half  a  day.  |  who  owned  the  princely  number  of  five  hundred  j  just  beyond  the  bunches,  and  thin  and  give|gre  and  their  day  is  done. 
Here,  we  take  them  by  the  boat-load.    In  the  I  to  five  thousand  cattle  ! — all  roaming  together'!  plenty  of  water  or  liquid  manure.    They  will  I 
St.  Johns,  above  Picolata,  I  have  taken  bass,  { on  the  savannahs  or  prairies — each  one  brand- 1  begin  to  ripen  during  the  month  ;  when  fully  f 

tautog,  sheep's-head,  trout,  mullet,  and  other  j  ed  with  the  owner's  mark,  and  these  recorded  j  ripe,  pick  for  jelly,  preserves  and  canning.  I  Manuee  the  One  Thing  Needful. — With- 
varieties,  as  fast  as  I  could  bait  my  hook.  1  in  the  records  of  the  county.  This  statement  I  Prune  and  cut  out  old  canes  as  soon  as  the  {  out  plenty  of  it,  very  little  can  be  accomplished 
One  rainy  afternoon,  last  May,  I  caught  over  f  may  seem  large  to  you,  but  it  is  correct.  la  j  fruit  is  gathered.  The  currant  worm  and  other  I  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  farming ;  but 
two  hundred  pounds,  in  less  than  three  hours.  ]  future  letters,  I  will  write  more  in  detail  of  j  insects  should  be  looked  after  and  destroyed  by  |  with  a  plenty  almost  anything  can  be  done 
Think  of  that !  poor,  hnngry,  unlucky  fisher- 1  Florida  farming.  |  all  practicable  means.    Powdered  helledore  is  [  that  may  be  desired,  provided  it  is  properly 

■man  of  the  North.   From  the  Suamee,  and  i  Seminole.    I  recommended  to  destroy  the  worm,  &c.  ;  applied  to  the  soil. 


Scolding.— If  laughter  begets  fat,  it  is  no  less  true  that  scolding  is  the  parent  of  meagerness.    Who  ever  saw  a  plump  termagant?   The  virago  i. 
craggy— cragginess  is  the  badge  of  all  her  tribe.    It  would  seem  that  the  attrition  of  a  fierce,  exacting  temper  gives  sharpness  to  the  human  frame  as  in 
evitably  as  a  gritty  grindstone  puts  a  wiry  edge  on  a  broad  axe.  Artists  understand  this  fact,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.    They  invariably  repre- 
sent ladies  supposed  to  be  given  to  "the  rampage  "  as  remarkably  high  in  bone.    Shrews  are  thus  depicted,  and  all  the  illustrations  of  "Curtain  Lectures 
have  presented  the  "  rib  "  of  Mr.  Caudle  without  a  particle  of  fat.    Lavater  referring  to  female  fire  brands,  says,  flatly,  that  their  noses  are  sharp.    We  have  a 
dim  idea  that  he  mentions  some  exceptional  cases  of  ladies  with  snub-noses,  who  are  given  to  snubbing  their  husbands,  but  these  form  a  mild  variety. 


Tbs  Farm  mH  Ftessixb. 
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| a  cold  spell  thereafter  may  cause  the  seeds  to  j 
perish.  Gardeners  have  also  discovered  that  j 
the  success  of  their  vegetable  yield,  in  connec- 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS 

Liming  hay  that  is  put  into  bains  in  a  par 


1  tion  with  the  planting  of  pure,  vital  seeds  at  j 


I  tially  cured  state,  has  been  recommended  by 


{  base  of  the  trunks.  Attempts  arc  sometimes 
!  made  to  get  rid  of  them  by  cutting  them  off 
I  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  leaving 


I  a  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  soil,  is  gov 
!  erned  much  by  the  recognition  of  the  follow 
I  ing  facts : 


|  numerous  agricultural  writers  within  the  past 


AOBIOULTI'HE  fends  ub  ;  to  a  great  extent  It  clothes  us ;  with-  | 
out  it  we  ctfulci  Dot  have  manufactures,  and  should  nothavc  com-  : 
tnerce.  These  all  stand  together  like  pillar*  In  a  cluster— the  : 
largest  In  tho  center,  and  that  largest  is  Agriculture.— DANIEL  I 
Weuster.  I 


1st.  Plants  of  the  same  family  should  not  j 
be  planted  to  succeed  each  other. 
2nd.  Plants  which  occupy  the  ground  for  a  j 


I  three  years.  A  contributor  of  the  "Prairie 
\  Farmer,"  Chicago,  gives  corroborative  testi- 
j  mony  in  favor  of  air-slaked  lime  for  preserving 
j  clover  hay  which  had  been  imperfectly  cured. 


!  considerable  portions  below  in  the  form  of 
!  short  stumps.  These  sprout  again,  and  they 
I  soon  become  as  bad  as  ever.  A  better  way  is 
j  to  wait  until  they  are  in  leaf,  at  which  time 
I  they  are  loosened  more  readily,  and  taking 


j  He  says  he  applied  a  peck  of  lime  to  the  ton —  \ 


j  each  sprout  separately  in  the  hands,  aud  placing 


j  a  thick  boot  upon  it  near  the  tree,  they  are 


SEEDS— THEIR  VITALITY,  &c. 

Every  perfectly  matured  seed  contains  an  { 
embryo  plant  of  its  parent  kind.  This  em- 1 
bryo  contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  j 
vegetable  life.  Action  is  started  in  the  em- 1 
bryo  by  warmth,  moisture,  etc.,  and  this  pro- j 
cess  is  called  germination.  The  degree  of  I 
heat  requisite  to  produce  germination  varies  in  j 
the  different  species.  The  chickweed  will  de1 1 
velop  at  a  temperature  but  little  above  the  { 
freezing  point ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  { 
of  the  tropical  plants  require  from  ninety  to  | 
one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  to  call  them  into j 
action.  Heat,  ranging  in  intenseness  above  I 
one  huudred  and  thirteen  degrees  is  fatal  to  | 
the  vitality  of  grains,  peas,  beans,  etc.  It  i9  { 
said  that  direct  light,  though  so  essential  to  j 
subsequent  vegetation,  is  unfavorable  to  ger- 1 
ruination.  I 
The  time  required  for  germination  varies  in  1 
the  different  species.  Wheat,  rye,  oats  and  1 
millet  will  germinate,  under  favorable  circum-  j 
stances,  in  one  day ;  beans,  turnips,  radish  and  I 
mustard,  in  three  days;  lettuce,  in  four;  mel-j 
on,  cucumber,  squash  and  pumpkin,  in  five;! 
barley  in  seven ;  cabbage  in  ten ;  and  parsley,  1 
in  fifteen.  The  almond,  peach  and  peony  re-1 
quire  one  year,  and  the  hawtUorne  two  years.  | 
Soil,  climate,  degrees  of  moisture,  <&c,  have  I 
much  to  do  in  these  several  estimates.  j 
The  time  that  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  1 
also  differs  in  the  different  species,  and  depends! 
very  much  how  they  are  protected  from  moist- 1 
ure,  ifcc.  Peas,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  rhu-| 
barb  seeds  are  supposed  to  lose  their  vitality  at  | 
the  end  of  one  year,  but  have  been  known  to  I 
germinate  after  being  kept  mucin  longer.  In-| 
stances  have  not  been  wanting  (as  in  the  case  I 
of  those  found  in  the  mummy  swathings)  inf 
which  seeds  have  germinated  after  a  lapse  of| 
thousands  of  years.  From  "  Henderson's  Gar- 1 
dening  for  Profit,"  we  make  the  subjoined  clas-I 
sification,  believing  that  he  derived  his  knowl- | 
edge  from  years  of  practical  experimenting: — 1 
To  be  sown  the  first  year:  Parsnips,  onions! 
and  leeks.  ] 
Safe  for  two  years:  Beans  and  peas,  pep- 
pers, carrot,  egg  plant,  okra,  salsify,  thyme, 
sage  and  rhubarb. 

Safe  for  three  years :  Asparagus,  endive, 
lettuce,  parsley,  spiir.tch  and  radish. 

Safe  for  four  years:  Broccoli,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  celery  and  turnip. 

Those  possessing  the  greatest  vitality  :  Beet, 
cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin,  squash,  and 
tomato,  ranging  in  time  from  five  to  ten  years. 

If  there  is  one  thing  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  vegetable  gardening,  it  is  purity  of 
seed.  The  safest  plan  is  for  persons  to  raise 
their  own  seed  so  far  as  possible.  No  gardener 
should  risk  bis  crop  on  purchased  seeds  with- 
out testing  them,  unless  he  has  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  source  from  which  he  purchased 
them.  There  are  some  seedsmen  of  the  most 
responsible  character,  who  understand  their 
business,  and  make  reliability  the  test  of  their 
success ;  but  there  are  also  others  who  are  not 
only  quacks,  but  knaves  also.  It  "is  of  much 
importance  to  select  seeds  from  the  purest 
specimens  of  each  variety,  and  of  keeping 
plants  that  are  of  the  same  family  as  far  apart 
as  the  limits  of  the  grounds  will  admit.  If 
earliness  is  an  object,  seeds  should  be  saved 
from  the  first  fine  specimens  that  mature. 

"A  failure  to  germinate,"  says  Mr.  Jacques, 
"is  doubtless  often  attributed  to  bad  seeds, 
when  the  fault  is  entirely  in  the  planting." 
They  may  be  insufficiently  covered  in  a  light, 
dry  soil,  and  perish  for  want  of  moisture ;  or 
they  may  be  buried  too  deeply,  and  fail  to 
germinate  for  want  of  communication  with 
the  atmosphere.  There  may  not  be  sufficient 
warmth  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  or 


=  sprinkling  each  layer  as  it  was  put  into  the  = 
number  of  years,  such  as  rhubarb  and  aspara- =  °  ,  J      .  ...         =  quickly  separated.    If  done  at  this  tunc  of  the 

,,1  ,  ,,  .  ,    .         =  mow.    The  result  was  it  came  out  bright  and  =         *        ...     .  .    ...  , 

rrus  should  be  succeeded  by  annual  plants.  ,,        ...         ...        ,  ,  .    !  year,  Ihcv  will  not  be  likely  to  sprout  again. 

°  „.    '  ,    71  ,      •  '  ,.  =  green— all  stock  eating  it  greedily,  and  tbriv-  = " 

3d.  Crops  grown  for  heads,  such  as  cauh- 1  ?         ,,  JL  ,  '■  — 

; ;    .  .         ,     , ,  ,  iii    nng  well  upon  if.     Clover  and  some  ether!  _ 

flower  and  oabbage,  should  be  succeeded  by  =  1  .      .       ....      ^  „    1     The  lime  has  not  vet  come  when  farmers  ap- 

,  ;  grasses  lose  much  of  their  nutritive  proper--  '  1 

crops  grown  tor  their  bulbs  and  roots.  jf.  ■.    .  .  .  ,  .  I  .  '      i  prec  ate,  as  they  shou  d,  the  vane  of  grass. 

_f  .  .  .  ...       e  ..    .      .. '    vrt.     =  ties  by  being  cured  overmuch,  or  if  left  in  tne  i '  ....        .  , 

This  is  in  recognition  of  the  law  that  differ-  =               °  .  =  Every  year  dairy  products  are  becoming  dearer- 

.  ,  .  ,     »  ,    ,      , .     .            ,    ,        .  I  field  too  long,  exposed  to  sun,  rain  and  dew.  ;       J  •  J  e  ... 

ent  kinds  of  plants  subtract  different  elements  \  °'    [  because  the  grass  region  is  limited,  and  only  a 

from  the  soil.    Deep  culture  and  heavy  manur- 1 

ing  may  do  away  in  a  measure  with  system- 


The  "Cottage  Gardener,"  of  Loudon,  as- !  few  >'eal6  wiU  be  recluire<1  ,0  «ive  an>'  fan" 

„     , ,  !  sens  that  Game  Fowls  are  indigenous  to  the  !  natural  lbr         a  value  which  now  woul«  be 

.tic  rotation.    Mr.  Henderson  considers  the]  ^.^  Jf  ^  „  corre     j  thought  excessive.    If  I  wished  to  buy  a  farm 

onion  as  an  exception  to  the  above  rules,  nav- j  ^  llaturaUstg  arc  m  the  .    Mo8t  au.  j  for  my  posterity  which  would  continually  br- 

ing grown  onions  successively  on  the  same  j  ^  on  c]aim  ^  ^  fowlB  |  crease  in   value,  I  certainly  should  choose  it 

ground  for  ten  vears,  the  last  crop  being  just  |  .  .  5  '  T  .  „  . °  .  T  i  in  the  region  of  crass.  For  I  do  know  that 
°        ,      ,    i   .  '■  originated  from  the  Jungle  fowls  of  India ;  =  e  b 

as  good  as  the  first.  |-       Jlt  .  ,,  „        „.    .  T..  ,     -I  during  the  course  of  ones  life,  a  grass  farm 

°  \  some  that  they  came  from  the  Island  on        b.  '     °     .  . 

 „,„„   =  D1    ,         i      ^       n  •  »    i      i  1 1       i  will  bring  more  money  and  comfort  and  with 

"" """" ' """" i  Rhodes,  and  that  the  Romans  introduced  them  | .  .=  J_  .  . 


Trial  of  Mowers  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  j lntl 


Probably  the}'  sprang 


f  om  a l-  'es3  wor';  "lau  any  otuer  farm,  whether  on  the 
,  I  Sciota,  tiie  Wabash,  or  the  Mississippi  bottoms, 


,  I  nor  can  a  farm  of  equal  value  be  selected  and 


-A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  gives !  mixture  of  various  breeds-    No1  lonS  since  we  j . 

a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  interna-  j  ^  an  ar-llm^  i0  V™  tUat  ^  ^ff^i  made  anvwhere  within  the  belt  formed  by  the 
tional  mowing  match  held  on  the  23d  of  May.  j  ^  a  <;ioss«  ™n;mou  bar7ard  lowl  "f  |  tropicSj  fhe  whole  worla  round.-X  0.  if., 
Nineteen  mowers  were  entered,  and  the  Wood,  I  EnSlaDtl  aud  ,he  EnS1,sh  Peasant. 


!  in  A".  Y.  Tribune. 


McCormick  and  Perry,  all  American  machines,  I  I 
gave  the  best  satisfaction.  There  is  to  be  an- 1  L-  L-  Faircbild,  of  Rolling  Prairie,  writes  to  j 
other  trial,  and  the  competition  to  be  confined  I the  "Iowa  Homestead,"  his  experience  in  | 
to  eight  machines,  the  American  machines  first  I  raismS  dwarf  apples— a  perfect  feilure-none  f 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

A  FARMER  in  Cumberland  county,Penn.,  has 


on  the  list  in  the  order  named.    The  Penyjof  them  bearing  fruit.    His  neighbors,  who  |  %  ^  ^  ^  ^  bteh  t0  sit.,y_f.Ml.  pi(Ji- 


\  have  tried  to  cultivate  the  dwarfs,  were  equally  ] 


mower  broke  part  of  its  gearing  in  the  early  \  u"1",£"'c  lut  "™°"°)  \  wituin  tlie  past  eighleen  months, 

stage  of  the  trial,  and  might  have  perhaps  j  unsuccessful.  Authors  on  fruit  culture,  so  far  | 
headed  the  list.  The  mower  used  on  the  occa- !  we  have  read,  recommend  the  different  va- ;  1  h*  ^^r^^SL^J^k  11  s 
sion  was  built  by  the  Ames  Plow  Company,  I  rieties  of  apples— grafting  them  on  ^^\^^^^^t^j!^S£ 
Worcester,  Mass  ,  and  was  exhibited  by  tS  l stock ,  but  we  have  never  seen  half  a  I  ^  effectual  prevention  has  been  made  public, 
inventor,  Mr.  John  G.  Perry,  a  Rhode  Island  j dozen  productive  trees.    They  may  grow  and  j     A  farmer  in  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,-i 


in  one  year 

Isold  l,GO0  pounds  of  butter  from  eight  cows 
I  and  supplied  his  own  family. 


man.    The  correspondent  speaks  of  the  Perry  j  produce  wood,  but  very  little  fruit 
mower  in  high  terms,  describing  it  as  a  two !  — 
wheeled  machine-both  of  which  are  drivers- 1    The  "American  Agriculturist,"  for  July,!    If  you  will  dust  your  rose  bushes  with  un- 

*  advocates  "A  National  Tax  on  Dogs  "-savsf  Cached  wood  ashes,  early  in  the  morning  for 
from  the  white-haired  !  two  or  three  times,  you  will  most  likely  kill 


and  as  being  novel  and  simple  in  its  construe 
tion. 


!  they  are  a  luxury, 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


|  poodle,  down  to  the  bull  dog  that  shows  his  ] 
|  teeth  and  holds  on — perhaps  to  your  posterior,  j 
}  if  you  excite  his  ferocity.    The  Agriculturist  j 


!  the  white  lice  and  save  the  rose  bush. 


Rural 
By  the  author  of  "My 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
This  is  a  volume  of  tiiree  hundred  pages,  ] 


The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  has 
*ised  700  bushels  of  ruta  bagas  per  acre,  for 

on  unma- 


Studies,  with  Hints  for  Country  Places.  I  says  our  dog  population  is  seven  millions-not  j;w°  ,h,'TO  J  ears  in  succe6S10D> 
ic  author  of  "My  Farm  of  Edgewood."!  co«ntta«  the  short  tailed    ones-and   pro-| nurea  J«™  " „ 


I  nounces  them  an  expensive  nuisance.    There  I    Mr-  Thomas  Brown,  the  founder,  and  for  a 
I  is  some  sense,  some  philosophy,  also  some !  number  of  years  editor  and'  publisher  of  the 
1  (%-matk  ideas  in  the  article  of  our  contem- 1  0mo  Parmer,  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  on; 
1  devoted  to  the  subjects  named  in  the  title  pasre.  =    d        ,  ,  .       .  iq>i,  ,,w 

lTl  ,       .  .  .  •   .  ....    ,       .  =  porary    but  when  it  advises  the  Government  =  ulL  lolu  lm- 

I  It  abounds  m  rural  sketches  captivatiugly  told  =  ,  ,  .  ,.,=    Tn  tlu>  venr  pnilino-  Arnv  1   ISfi7  there  were 

=     ,  ...     „  I..,  i  to  tax  dons— when  all  our  politicians  are  rabid  =    in  tut  ^  eai  enuine  juay  i,  ioo/,  intri,  w«c 

I  and  liberally  sprinkled  with  hints  of  the  most  I  ,°         ...  ,      =  45  000  000  oounds  of  cheese  exported  from 

:     ,    , ,     ,  T  ,    .„   _    . . •   ,  = — we  think  it  will  be  taxing  the  lawmakers  =.  •*->,wiM«'"  pouuus  01  luccsc  c.\puin.«.i 

!  valuable  character.    Its  perusal  will  afford  both  =  ,         .  _,  ,,,     ,,        w  .  =  thin  nniintrv     Tlie  nvprno-e  nrice  received  bv 

=  .  ..         .•  •         *  „,        ,         HhemseJves.  That .would  be  "  crueltv  to  am-  =  U11S  counu\ .     me  average  price  n 

I  instruction  aud  entertainment.    The  author  isi 


]  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  who  has  written  half  a] 
{ dozen  books  that  have  met  with  rapid  sales! 
I  and  made  him  popular  with  the  people. 


mals.' 


j  the  factories  was  over  17  cents  per  pound,  in 
I  currency. 

A  Belgian  Agricultural  journal  says  milk  is  j    Budding  will  be  timely  as  soon  as  you  can 
1  largely  adulterated  in  that  country  with  chalk  j  procure  well  formed  buds  and  the  bark  of  the 

   -   I  and  borax.    The  use  of  the  last  mentioned  j  stock  parts  freely  from  the  wood.    Look  out) 

I    A  New  Fertilizer. — A  correspondent  writes  1  article  prevents  souring  and  curdling  of  the  j  for  good  varieties  to  select  from 
I  us  from  the  sea-side  of  New  Jersev,  that  he  I  «Uk-    Many  materials  are  used  to  adulterate  J    Air  slaked  lime  is  a  sure  remedy  for  the  tur- 
!  has  used,  for  the  past  five  years,  thousands  of!  milk  besides  pure  water ;   but  chemical  tests  {  nip  fly.    It  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
!  tons  of  muscles  in  manuring  his  land.    They  J  invariably  detect  all  artificial  dishonesty  in  this !  P^nts  make  their  appearance,  and  as  often  as 
=  -i      , .  ■    j    1  »  *i  ^?linB  1  is  necessary.    It  should  be  sprinkled  when  the 

=  are  easily  obtained  along  the  coast  of  that  = nne-  -.  ,     .        ,  , 

|0,  .        ,      .  ,.  .     .  ,  , ,  1  —  =  dew  is  on  thc  ground. 

\  State,  and,  when  applied,  give  a  remarkable  =  1    _T  B  , 

1  fertility  to  the  soiL  Muscles  furnish  a  large!  Kaising  sfceep  and  growing  wool  in  the]  Newly  planted  trees  should  have  the  soil 
Iper  centage  of  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic ! Southern  States  was  ignored  in  the  prosperous  j  around  their  stems  stirred  up  and  pulverized. 
1  matter,  and  are  good  for  any  crop— especially  I  days  of  Kmg  Cotton  ;  but  since  the  close|of  j  If  a  mulch  of  compost,  or  newly  mown  grass, 
!  corn  and  grass.  "s«i-rveed is  also  a  good fertil- 1 tbe  Rebellion,  many  planters,  especially  in  |  is  placed  around  them,  as  far  as  the  roots  ex- 
jizer,  and  can  be  obtained  all  along  the  Atfciatic  I tue  mountainous  districts  of  Georgia  and  Ten- j  tend,  the  soil  will  remain  moist  even  in  dry 
I  coast.  ^  nessee,  are  turning  their  attention  to  sheep  bus-  f  w  eather. 

 „._    jbandry.     A  contributor  to  the   "Southern!    Clear  away  early  peas  and  potatoes  and  plant 


Obituary. — Richard  C  Kendall,  aeotitribu- 


|  Cultivator,"  of  Athens,  Georgia,  writes  of  the  j  celery.    Plant  it  iu  a  slight  furrow  made  with 


J  tor  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  died  at  Atco, ! 
]  New  Jersey,  on  the  2nd  instant.  He  was  a  ] 
!  writer  of  ability,  not  only  on  agricultural  top-  ] 


\  natural  advantages  of  this  branch  of  agricul- 1  the  hoe.    It  may  be  planted* neal  other  crops 


ture  on  the  denuded  and  abandoned  slave-cul- 1  which  will  be  removed  in  time  to  gi"e  room 

turod  plantations.    The  great  obstacle  has  been  j  f"r  earthing  up. 

I  heretofore,  that  there  were   no   indigenous  !    The  States  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  as  popu- 

!  ics,  but  of  general  literature.    His  versatility!  ,      ,       .  .  °  on,n-„.«„i   ,  «  .1  u  1    r,  < 

i  ,  ,,    1.       ,        .         ,,.       /  i  grasses.;  but  the  writer  says  the  Bermuda  and  I lous  and  as  wealthy  as  were  the  whole  Colo- 

I  was  remarkable,  his  style  quaint  aud  his  read- 1 0 


!  ing  full  and  scholarly.    He  was  born  in  China, 
I  although  of  American  parentage, 
!  been  an  extensive  traveller. 


j  Mesquit  grasses  can  be  acclimatized,  and  will  1 uies  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 


thrive  throughout  the  South.     Further,   he  S    At  a  sheep  shearing  festival  in  Genesee 
1    .     Isays  he  can  raise  a  thousand  pounds  of  woolfcourjty,  N.  Y.,  it  was  stated  that  the  sheep  of 
As  a  companion  j  che       th(m  ^  ljke  amount  of  cotton_an(i  j  that  section  will  shear  double  the  cleansed 
I  he  was  exceedingly  gemal,  and  could  tell  *  f  llie  fo^er  wi3i  net  twice  the  amount  of  money.  I  wool  ira  1807,  tl^at  they  did  in  1800-a  gain 
j  capital  story  as  well  as  write  one.    We  an-  f  Th  and  mak    ,our  broomgcd^  j  unparalleled    in   any    other  department  of 

=  nounce  his  death  with  unfeigned  sorrow.         =  „  , ,      ,  ..  .     ,  ...  5  p.-.,.. 

I  1  fields  and  old  pine  barrens  into  sheep-pastures.  =  larmmg. 

"   ■        ■       -  -    ■  j  —  1    The  investigation  into  the  causes  of  abortion 

]  Accounts  from  the  interior  of  North  Carolina  j  The  Country  Gentleman  says  many  other-  j  in  cows,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made 
j  give  very  discouraging  prospects  for  the  crops,  j  wise  good  apple  orchards  are  allowed  to  be- )  by  the  late  legislature  of  New  York,  has  been 
j  A  letter  from  Langsburg  says  it  has  rained  for !  come  defaced,  as  well  as  seriously  injured,  by  [  commenced  by  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton,  aided  by 
=  nearly  two  months.  !  allowing  a  profusion  of  suckers  to  grow  at  the  :  scientific  assistants. 


Buckwheat  and  Witchgrass. — We  have  been  informed  of  several  instances  where  a  heavy  crop  of  buckwheat  had  completely  killed  out  the  witch- 
grass  in  a  single  season.  One  of  the  most  important  desiderata  among  farmers  is  a  feasible  mode  of  destroying  this  pest  of  most  farms.  Witchgrass  is 
very  sensitive  to  shade.  If  its  tops  are  overshadowed  any  length  of  time  the  roots  will  surely  die.  If  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  well  cultivated  in 
the  Spring  with  a  good  coating  of  manure,  and  then  sowed  with  buckwheat  and  well  harrowed  in,  we  should  think  that  under  favorable  circumstances 
it  might  be  completely  eradicated.  The  broad  leaf  and  thick  foliage  of  buckwheat  is  well  fitted  for  this  object.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  of  any  experiments  that  are  at  least  two  years  old  on  this  subject.    We  welcome  any  method  that  will  easily  get  rid  of  this  nuisance. 


4 


The  Fam  ami  Fimids* 


Tbe  Fireside  Huse+ 


OLD  EOLKS. 

Ah,  don't  be  sorrowful,  darling, 
And  don't  be  sorrowful,  pray; 

Taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 
There  isn't  more  night  than  day. 

'Tis  rainy  weather,  my  darling, 
Time's  waves  they  heavily  run ; 

But  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 
There  isn't  more  clouds  than  sun. 

We  are  old  folks  now,  my  darling, 

Our  heads  are  growing  gray ; 
And  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 

Yon  will  always  find  the  May. 

We  have  had  our  May,  my  darliDg, 

And  our  roses  long  ago ; 
And  the  time  of  year  is  coming,  my  dear, 

For  the  silent  night  and  snow. 

And  God  is  God,  my  darling,  * 

Of  night  as  well  as  day, 
And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  go 

Wherever  He  leads  the  way. 

Ay,  God  of  the  night,  my  darling— 
Of  the  night  of  death  so  grim; 

The  gate  that  leads  out  of  life,  good  wife, 
Is  the  gate  that  leads  to  Him. 


Fwaside  Tale.  | 

A  MAW'S  TEMPTATION.  "j 

BY  LOUISE  CHANDLEE  MOULTON.  § 

John  Osgood  let  down  tbc  bars,  for  the  tired  1 
oxen  with  which  he  had  been  plowing  all  day  | 
to  go  through  them,  and  seek  on  the  cool  hill- 1 
sides  their  night's  pasturage.  They  turned  | 
their  heads  and  looked  at  him  with  their  great  I 
mournful  eyes,  as  if  expecting  a  word,  for  they  | 
were  used  to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  slow,  1 
patient  creatures,  and  liked  it,  as  such  dumb  1 
beasts  always  do  the  voice  of  a  kind  master.  I 
But  to-night  he  had  no  word  for  them.  He  1 
put  up  the  bars  again  when  they  had  gone| 
through  and  leaned  heavily  against  them.  | 

A  May  sunset  was  flushing  earth  and  sky. } 
The  new  springing  grass  looked  fresh  and! 
green.  A  light,  feathery  leafage  was  on  all  the  j 
trees,  and  a  few  of  them,  pear  and  cherry  trees,  1 
had  put  out  white  blossoms.  The  Western  sky  1 
was  piled  high  with  crimson  clouds,  with  I 
close  to  the  horizon,  a  bar  of  fiery  gold.  A  { 
reflected  brightness  flushed  the  East  with  a  I 
soft,  roseate  hue  which  spread  up  to  the  zenith,  j 
All  was  still,  as  the  new  birth  of  a  new  world.  I 
A  sense  of  wonderful  beauty  and  mystery  j 
thrilled  John  Osgood's  uneducated  perceptions.  1 
He  had  no  words  for  such  a  scene,  no  clearly  I 
defined  thoughts  about  it,  even  ;  but  it  moisten- ! 
ed  his  eyes,  and  quickened  his  pulses,  and  [ 
seemed  to  flood  his  life  with  a  rush  of  dreams  | 
and  longings.  I 

How  beautiful  this  world  was !  There  were  j 
some  men,  he  had  heard,  who  painted  suchl 
6cenes  as  these — others  who  wrote  poetry  ! 
about  them — others  who  set  them  to  music,  j 
like  the  songs  of  birds,  or  the  soft  wash  of-! 
waves.  What  was  his  part  of  all  this?  Plow-! 
ing  to-day, — planting  to-morrow !  Was  that j 
all  life  held  for  him  ?  There  must  be  some  j 
other  use,  some  other  meaning,  if  he  could  I 
only  grasp  it.  If  he  had  no  part  or  lot  in  all  \ 
this  beauty  why  did  it  move  him  so  ?  ! 

Just  then  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  j 
and  looked  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  j 
Angeline  Wilmarth  was  sweeping  down  the ! 
hill,  with  a  gay  gallant  beside  her.  How  like  j 
a  part  of  the  sunset  beauty  she  looked,  with  its  j 
rose  upon  her  cheek,  its  radiance  in  her  eyes  I 
and  hah.  Her  long,  blue  habit  falling  low,  { 
and  swinging  to  the  motion  of  her  cream-colored  | 
horse,  her  white  feather  streaming  back  on  the  | 
wind,  her  little  hands  with  the  dainty  gauntlets  \ 
on  them — so  much  youth,  and  grace,  and  beau- 1 
ty.  And  the  "city  chap,"  as  John  Osgood | 
called  him',  by  her  side,  did  not  mar  the  pic- 1 
ture.  A  handsome,  cavalerish  looking  man,  | 
there  was  no  denying  that  he  showed  well  be- 1 
side  Angie ;  but  what  was  he  here  so  much  j 
for?  They  swept  by,  Angie's  low,  silvery  1 
laugh  tinkliug  a  response  to  something  her  I 
companion  was  saying ;  and  a  little  cloud  of  I 
dust  which  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat  up  be-  \ 
hind  them  filled  John's  eyes,  and  choked  his  1 
throat,  and  added  bitterness  to  his  mood.  I 


He  glanced  down  at  his  hard,  horny  hands, 
his  coarse,  toil-stained  clothes.  How  well  he 
would  look  at  Angeline  Wilmarth's  side !  And 
yet  he  had  loved  her  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
whose  meaning  he  had  just  begun  to  find  out, 
ever  since  he  could  remember.  Life  would 
not  have  much  savor,  he  thought,  without  her. 
And  yet,  she  would  be  no  fit  farmer's  wife,  and 
that  was  just  what  he  was— a  farmer.  Then 
the  question  came  again  which  had  haunted 
him  before — could  he  be  nothing  else?  Did 
fate  doom  him,  did  God  ask  him  always  to  go 
in  and  out  on  these  old  ways — to  plow  and 
plant,  and  make  hay,  and  reap  grain,  all  Sum- 
mer, and  go  back  and  forth  between  the  home- 
stead and  the  woodlot  all  Winter?  If  his 
father  and  mother  were  getting  old,  if  he  was 
all  they  had — did  that  settle  the  matter  ?  Some 
one  could  be  hired  to  do  as  well  for  them,  and 
he — he  believed  he  had  enough  in  him  to  go 
away  and  make  a  career  which  Angeline  Wil- 
marth would  not  scorn  to  share. 

The  crimson  had  died  out  of  the  West,  the 
rose  hue  out  of  the  East.  A  low  wind  had 
risen  and  blew  mournfully  and  slowly  across 
the  fields.  John  Osgood's  mood  changed  with 
the  face  of  the  night.  The  exaltation  forsook 
him,  and  something  hard,  stern,  sullen,  alien 
as  it  seemed  to  his  generous,  hearty  nature, 
entered  in  and  took  possession  of  him.  He 
went  home,  slowly,  with  heavy  footsteps. 

"  Tired,  Johnny  ?"  his  mother  said,  cheerily, 
as  he  came  into  the  kitchen.  Somehow,  the 
words  vexed  him.  She  had  said  them  often 
enough  before,  but  they  had  never  struck  him 
just  in  this  way  till  now.  Johnny!  If  she 
would  only  remember  that  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old ! 

"Yes,  I'm  tired,"  he  answered  doggedly. 

"Well,  draw  right  up  to  the  table.  I've  got 
a  nice  hot  cup  o'  tea  all  ready  for  ye.  That'll 
rest  ye,  and  brighten  ye  up  a  little." 

John  Osgood  threw  down  his  hat  impatient- 
ly. Tea!  What  notions  of  life  women  had! 
He  looked  at  his  mother  as  he  had  never  looked 
at  her  before. 

"Mother,"  said  he,  with  a  bitterness  he  hated 
himself  for  afterwards,  "I  wonder  if  you  ever 
had  a  trouble  that  a  good  cup  of  tea  wouldn't 
cure  ?  Things  don't  go  any  deeper  than  that 
with  some  folks." 

His  mother's  eyes  clouded,  but  she  answered 
him  very  gently.  She  felt  that  to-night  for 
some  reason,  he  was  not  responsible  for  him- 
self. 

"I've  had  troubles  that  went  deep  enough, 
J ohn.  Five  children  that  have  played  round 
my  knees  sleep  yonder,  behind  the  old  meet- 
ing-house— and  to  bear,  and  nurse,  and  then 
lose — there's  none  knows  what  that  is  but  just 
mothers  with  mother's  hearts.  Yes,  I've  had 
troubles  that  creature  comforts  wouldn't  help 
much ;  and  yet  I  don't  despise  this  world's 
good  things.  You  haven't  any  graves,  where 
you  feel  as  if  your  heart  was  shut  in  and 
smothered,  and  for  bein'  tired  and  mopin'  I  do 
think  there's  virtue  in  a  good  cup  o'  tea." 

Her  patience  and  gentleness  touched  him. 
He  drew  up  his  chair  to  the  table,  where  his 
father  was  already  sitting,  and  answered  her 
in  a  softer  tone. 

"I  s'pose  you're  right,  mother ;  but  I'm  not 
just  myself  to-night." 

Then  he  ate  his  supper  in  silence,  and  after 
it  was  over  sat  for  a  few  moments  thinking, 
still  silently.  At  last  he  took  courage  and 
opened  the  subject  of  which  his  mind  was 
full. 

"Father,  James  McCormick  is  wanting  a 
place.  Don't  you  think,  with  you  to  oversee 
him,  he  could  do  the  work  on  the  farm  this 
Summer?" 

Mrs.  Osgood  did  not  speak,  but  the  cup  she 
was  wiping  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  For 
a  full  minute  it  was  the  only  sound  which 
broke  the  stillness.  At  last  the  old  man  an- 
swered. 

"I  don't  know,  John — may  be  he  could.  I 
never  liked  to  have  any  strangers  working  on 
the  old  place  in  my  time.  I  did  it  all  myself 
till  you  was  old  enough  to  help  me,  and  every 
thing  has  prospered  under  your  hands,  John. 
Still,  may  be  James  McCormick  could ;  may 
be  he  could.    Did  you  think  of  leavin',  John  ?" 


|  "I  don't  feel  satisfied,  father,  to  be  a  farmer  f  felt  that  in  the  very  fact  of  his  being  to  those 
I  in  this  small  way.  I  want  to  do  something  j  two  who  loved  him  their  all  on  earth,  God  had 
I  more  with  my  life.  You  could  hire  a  man  to  I  called  him  to  certain  duties  on  which  he  would 
|  do  all  I  do  for  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  1 f  never  again  feel  tempted  to  turn  his  back. 
|  want  to  see  what  I'm  worth  somewhere  else."  |  Reconciled  at  last  to  the  appointment  of 
I  Then  there  was  another  long  silence.  The  I  Heaven,  he  was  at  peace  also  with  his  own 
|  mother  finished  washing  up  her  dishes,  and  |  soul ;  and  a  new  light  came  into  his  eyes,  a 
!  came  and  sat  down  between  her  son  and  her  f  new  vigor  and  manliness  into  his  life. 
I  husband,  her  face  very  white,  and  her  hands  j  He  could  think  of  Angeline  Wilmarth  in 
|  shaking  a  littte.  After  a  while  the  old  man  1  these  days  without  pain.  There  would  always 
I  reached  out  and  took  one  of  the  trembling  i  be  in  his  heart  for  her  the  tenderness  a  good 
I  hands  into  his  own.  I  man  feels  toward  a  woman  once  beloved ;  but 

1  "  We  mustn't  blame  John,  mother,"  he  said,  |  whether  she  was  his  or  another's,  he  could 
I  trying  to  speak  cheerfully.  "What  he  feels  I  reckon  her  loss  or  gain  among  the  "  all  things  " 
I  isn't  unnatural.  Other  young  men  say  the  1  he  was  content  to  leave  with  Heaven. 
I  same.  Very  few  of  them  are  contented  now- 1  He  had  heard  in  the  Summer  that  she  was 
f  a-days  to  live  their  father's  lives  over  again.  I  to  be  married  at  Christmas,  but  he  heard  no 
I  Only,  it's  come  sudden.  Don't  think  we  blame  {  more  about  it  afterwards.  Her  preparations 
!  you,  boy.  It's  all  fair  and  right — only  sud- 
j  den." 

I  John  got  up  and  went  up  stairs.  His  moth- 
f  er's  pale  silence,  his  father's  attempt  at  cheer- 
I  fulness,  seemed  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 


were  going  on,  he  supposed,  but  he  seldom 
saw  her.  He  had  never  spoken  with  her  for 
more  than  a  passing  good-day  since  her  en- 
gagement. 

One  afternoon  in  November  he  brought 


|  went  away  to  his  own  room  and  sat  down  by  I  home  from  the  village  post-office  a  bundle  of 
|  the  window.    Over  across  the  .fields  a  light  j  papers,  his  Boston  daily  among  them.  Sitting 
|  burned  steadily.    He  knew  it  was  the  lamp  in  j  by  the  fire  and  turning  them  over,  his  eye  was 
|  Angeline  Wilmarth's  parlor.    Was  she  worth  |  caught  by  the  heading  in  large  letters— 
|  all  this  that  he  was  making  these  two  old  peo-  {  another  case  of  defalcation. 

!  pie  suffer  ?  Would  she  ever  love  him  as  they  {  He  beg£m  tQ  read  t]le  articlej  with  the  kind 
j  did  ?  Was  he  sure  that  she  would  ever  love  ]  of  careless  half  intereBt  people  -m  the  countfy 
I  him  at  all  ?  And  in  this  untried  life,  this  great  |  feel  ;n  the  excitements  of  the  city  which  can- 
I  world  where  so  many  failed,  how  did  he  know  I  not  toucb  them^  personally .  but  suddenly  he 
I  that  he  should  succeed?  What  was  he  going  I  gtarted  upj  clutch!ng  tbe  paper  tight)  and 
|  to  do  ?  How  vague  all  his  purposes  were- j  straining  his  eyes  over  it  as  if  he  doubted  his 
}  just  a  dream,  born  of  a  soft  Spring  night  and ;  QWn  vision_  Tbe  name  of  the  defaulting  and 
[Angie  Wilmarth's  fair  face!  And  for  it  he  |  runaway  bank-teller  was  that  of  Angie  Wil- 
|  was  going  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  his  |  marth-s  cousin  and  betrothed  loven  Thank 
I  life.  No  he  would  not  be  so  mad.  This  Sum- 1  Heaven  that  no  mean  selfishness  stained  his 
finer,  at  least,  all  should  go  on  as  before.  Hefsoul  in  that  boui.  He  wag  honestly  and 
I  would  take  time  to  consider.  By  Autumn  he  |  hearti]y  toucbed  at  the  thought  of  Angie's  sor- 
]  should  know  better  what  he  could  do,  and }  row_  Poor  gM ,  If  there  were  Qnly  any 
j  whether  he  could  bear  to  leave  that  old  father  |  tMng  he  cou]d  do  tQ  aM  or  comfort  ber.  He 
|  and  mother-five  of  whose  treasures  the }  took  hig  hat  and  went  outj  with  gQme  vague 
|  church  yard  held,  and  whose  all  he  was-quite  f  purpose  of  offering  his  help,  which  the  Fall 
I  alone.  He  began  to  think  that  this  very  fact  |  winds  scattered,  as  it  blew  across  his  brow. 
I  that  he  was  their  all  laid  on  him  an  obligation  j  of  course  tnere  wag  nothmg  he  couM  do-he 
|  that  was  not  to  be  evaded— that  no  success  f  could  not  even  speak  to  her  on  such  a  subject. 
I  purchased  at  such  selfish  expenditure  would  |Her  grief  wou]d  be  sacred-and  he,  had  he 
}  be  worth  having.  At  any  rate  he  would  wait.  I  not  been  used  tuis  many  a  montb  to  the  idea 
|  And  so  sleep  came  to  him,  and  the  morning  j  that  he  wag  nothing  to  her  any  more  ? 

I  brought  him  strength  and    calmness,   and  1    0i.„  ,  .  , 

=  ,  .        1    Still  he  went  on,  m  a  purposeless  sort  of 

=  seemed  to  give  him  back  his  old  sell  again.      =  .  ,  -  -r 

\  °  I  way,  toward  her  house ;  went  on,  until  he  saw 

j    "  Will  you  see  James  McCormick  to-day? "  j  a  slender  figure  coming  as  if  to  meet  him,  un- 

!  his  father  asked,  at  breakfast,  with  an  anxiety  i  der  the  ieafless  elm  boughs,  over  the  dead  and 

|  he  strove  to  conceal.    John  smiled  cheerfully,  j  rusrting  leaVeS  which  lay  thick  upon  the  foot- 

!    "Not  to-day,  father ;  not  at  present.    My  §  palb.    Like  one  in  a  dream  be  moved  forward. 

!  plan  was  sudden,  as  you  said— too  sudden  to  j  He  bad  meant  to  pass  her  with  just  a  good- 

|  be  wise.    I  have  given  it  up,  for  a  time,  at  I  evemng)  but  when  she  put  out  her  hand  to 

j  least.    I  will  carry  on  the  place  awhile  longer."  f  hil]Q)  and  he  looked  into  her  fair,  still  face,  the 

|    The  old  man's  face  cleared,  but  he  did  not  j  words  Came  before  he  knew  it  to  his  lips— 

I  speak— only  John  Osgood's  mother  got  up  and  j    «  j  have  seen  jt  an  in  tae  paper,  Angie,  and 

|  silently  kissed  him.    No  young  lips  could  have  j  j  am  so  sorry." 

jbeen  more  fond-could  any  be  more  dear?  |  »  YeS)"  she  said,  gently,  "it  will  ruin  him." 
{  Two  weeks  alter  that  news  came  to  him  off  "And  you?  /  thought  most  of  you.  You 
|  Angeline  Wilmarth's  betrothal  to  her  cousin —  |  were  to  have  been  married  so  soon." 
|  the  city-bred  young  man  whom  he  had  seen!  "Not  to  him,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "never 
|  riding  beside  her  in  the  May  twilight.  This  I  to  him.  That  was  done  with  two  months  ago. 
I  was  an  unexpected  blow,  something  which,  1 1  had  never  loved  him.  It  was  vanity  which 
I  knowing  the  man  was  her  cousin,  he  had  never  |  made  me  consent  to  marry  him.  He  was 
I  feared.  The  news  sank  into  his  heart  with  a  |  handsome  and  gallant,  and  he  promised  me  all 
!  dull,  dumb  pain.  She  never  would  have  cared  |  the  good  things  of  this  life.  But  I  found,  after 
|  for  him,  then — never  had.  It  was  well  he  had  I  awhile,  that  none  of  them  would  pay  me  for 
I  not  gone  away  and  left  those  two  who  did  |  myself;  and  I  told  him  the  truth." 
I  love  him  to  mourn.  After  all,  perhaps  this  |  Something  in  her  hurried,  earnest  tones,  or 
l  existence  of  plowing  and  planting  was  all  he  |  the  swift  color  that  stained  her  cheek,  or  her 
I  was  good  for.  Fate  had  placed  him  rightly —  { shy,  half-veiled  eyes,  or  all  together,  gave 
|  guaged  his  capacities  better  than  he  could  have  I  John  Osgood  courage,  and  he  said,  holding 
I  done  himself.    So  he  settled  back  into  the  old  1  her  hand'still— 

I  groves  with  a  grim  resignation  which  was  not  j  "It  was  because  /  had  none  of  the  good 
|  yet  content.  Still  he  felt  himself  at  odds  with  f  things  of  this  life  to  promise  you,  Angie,  that 
j  the  life  which  did  not  offer  him  what  he  1 1  dared  not  tell  you  how  dearly  I  loved  you, 
|  wanted.  I  and  always  should.    You  seemed  too  bright 

I  When  Autumn  came  and  it  was  time  for  f  and  fair  to  settle  down  here,  just  as  the  wife 
|  him,  if  at  all,  to  make  the  change  he  had  I  of  a  Ryefield  farmer." 

I  planned  in  Spring,  he  was  surprised  to  find|  "But  if  I  liked  that  best?"  she  said,  softly, 
|  that  the  inclination  to  make  it  was  gone.  Some  |  and  her  hand  stayed  in  his. 
|  healing  ministry,  call  it  of  nature  or  of  grace,  I  And  so  John  Osgood  won  his  heart's  desire. 
I  God  knows,  had  been  at  work  in  his  soul ;  |  There  are  some  souls  I  like  to  think  of,  dear 
I  and,  unconsciously  to  himself,  through  the  |  children  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  learn 
|  long  Summer  days  and  swift,  short  Summer  \  easily  the  lessons  He  sets  them  ;  who  do  not 
I  nights,  he  had  been  learning  the  sweetness  of  f  need  over  much  chastening.  Ready  to  take 
l  duty  pure  and  simple — duty  done  for  its  own  |  the  lowest  seat  at  feast  or  synagogue,  there  is 
[  sake.  He  had  begun  to  ask  himself,  not  what  j  a  Divine  and  approving  tenderness  in  the  voice 
l-  he  wished,  but  what  he  ought,  to  do;  and  he  -  which  says,  "Friend,  come  up  higher." 


Rules  foe  Cow  Management. — Cows  should  run  dry  six  weeks  before  calving ;  if  milked  closely  toward  calving,  the  calves  will  be  poorer.  A 
cow  newiy  come  in  should  not  drink  cold  water  in  cold  weather,  but  moderately  warm  slop.  Calves,  intended  for  raising,  should  be  taken  from  the 
cow  within  a  few  days,  and  they  will  be  less  liable  to  suck  when  they  are  old.  Feed  them  first  on  new  milk  for  awhile,  then  skim  milk.  Hearty 
eaters  are  desirable  for  cows,  and  may  usually  be  selected  while  calves.  A  dainty  calf  will  be  a  dainty  cow.  Heifers  dried  up  too  early  after  calving, 
will  always  run  dry  about  the  same  time  in  after  years — therefore  milk  closely  the  first  year,  until  about  six  weeks  before  calving.  Spring  cows 
should  come  in  before  they  are  turned  to  grass,  which  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent  caked  bag  and  milk  fever. 


Tl*£  Farm  anxl  Fireside- 


INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS. 

Tub  second  half  yearly  volume  of  the  Faku  and  Kihesidb 
commences  with  this  number.  To  any  person  who  will 
■end  us$3,  we  will  send  four  copies  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year ;  or  six  copies  for  $4.  60 ;  or  ten  copies  for  $7.  00.  Please 
■end  in  your  orders  at  uncc. 

We  appeal  to  the  farmers,  horticulturists  and  lorers  of  rural 
R>fT airs  in  Rhode  Island  and  adjoining  States,  to  give  the  Fa  KM 
and  Fireside  a  more,  generous  support.  It  needs  It.  We  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  aid  these  classes,  and  we  think  we  have 
good  claim  to  ask  their  patronage. 


Various  Matters, 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  promising  character  j 
of  the  crop  prospects,  it  may  be  stated  that  j 
Messrs.  MeCormick,  of  Chicago,  have  manu-  j 
factnred  ten  thousand  reapers  and  mowers  the  | 
present  season,  which  they  believe  will  fall  at  j 
least  one  thousand  short  of  meeting  the  de-  j 
mand  for  them. 

In  New  England,  hay,  in  almost  every  in- ! 
stance  where  it  has  been  cut,  has  turned  out  j 
well.  On  lands  in  good  "  heart "  it  is  expected  j 
that  the  second  cut,  will  be  almost  equal  in  j 
amount  to  the  whole  of  last  year's  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Western  New  York  will  \ 
be  heavier  than  it  has  been  for  years.  The  hay  j 
crop  will  be  large.    Corn  is  very  backward. 

AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

Governor  Crawford,  of  Kansas,  is  building  I 
a  stone  fence  around  his  farm,  the  entire  length  j 
of  which  when  finished  will  be  one  thousand  ! 
two  hundred  and  eighty  rods.  ! 

The  Albany  (Ga.)  News  has  been  shown  an  j 
car  of  corn,  by  J.  R.  Hill,  Esq.,  measuring! 
one  foot  in  length,  and  containing  800  grains,  j 
This  is  but  a  sample  from  a  field  of  forty  acres.  { 
It  is  called  Pennsylvania  yellow  com.  I 

Shatter  and  Howard  of  Point  Reyes,  Marin  I 
county,  Cal.,  are  the  biggest  butter  makers  on  j 
the  Pacific  coast  at  present.  They  have  seven-  j 
teen  dairies,  miiking  2000  cows,  which  are  I 
pastured  on  ranches  containing  57,000  acres  of! 
laud.  They  employ  nearly  200  men  to  herd  j 
and  milk  cows,  make  the  butter,  etc.  j 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has ! 
awarded  its  silver  medal  to  George  Jacques  for  1 
the  discovery  of  the  tobacco  soap  as  an  effect-  j 
ive  specific  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  on  [ 
greenhouse  and  garden  plants,  of  cockroaches  I 
and  water  bugs,  and  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  } 
dogs,  etc. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  apple  tree  on  I 
Hunan  Werton's  premises  in  Westminister,  j 
Vt.,  which  is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  nine  j 
feet  and  six  inches  in  circumference.  It  has  1 
five  branches  starting  from  the  trunk  on  a  level,  | 
all  of  them  measuring  seven  feet  in  diameter,  I 
with  a  circumference  of  twenty-one  feet,  and  I 
nearly  equal  in  size.  j 

The  accounts  from  the  agricultural  districts  j 
arc  more  encouraging  in  regard  to  the  crops  of  I 
the  Southern  States,  especially  in  the  uplands,  j 

Charcoal  For  Turkeys. — A  California  paper 
says  a  recent  experiment  has  been  tried  in  feed- 
ing charcoal  for  fattening  turkeys.  Two  lots, 
of  four  each,  were  treated  alike ;  except  for 
one  lot  finely  pulverized  charcoal  was  mixed 
with  mashed  potatoes  and  meal,  on  which 
they  were  fed,  and  broken  pieces  of  coal  also 
plentifully  supplied.  The  difference  in  weight 
was  one  and  a  half  pounds  each  in  favor  of 
the  fowls  supplied  with  coal,  and  the  flesh  was 
superior  in  tenderness  and  flavor. 


FAST  HORSES. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Beckwitii,  President  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  Society,  in  his  address 
i  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
j  mittee  of  that  Society,  discussed  the  question 
j  of  the  value  of  running  and  fancy  trotting 
i  horses  as  follows : 

"Heretofore  too  much  attention  and  too 
'  large  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  running 
\  and  fancy  trotting  horses.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  this  class  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
different  Societies  in  this  State  who  make  the 
j  horse  a  specialty.  They  are  better  prepared 
|  for  trials  of  speed,  and  better  understand  the 
rules  of  the  Long  Island  Course,  than  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  from  whom  our  viewing 
com  mittees  are  selected.  In  a  large  majority 
i  of  cases  the  running  horse  is  a  small,  nervous, 
sinewy  animal,  but  poorly  calculated  for  a 
roadster  or  for  labor  on  the  farm,  lacking  as 
he  does  size,  weight,  and  other  valuable  char- 
acteristics of  the  carriage  or  farm  horse.  For 
the  turf  merely  he  becomes  valuable  after  his 
qualities  have  been  determined  by  actual  trial, 
yet  after  subjecting  this  class  of  horses  to  the 
ordeal,  nine-tenths  of  their  colts  fail  to  come 
up  to  the  expectation  of  breeders  as  fast 
horses,  and  are,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
weeded  out.  The  horses  thus  rejected,  in  the 
main,  are  poorly  calculated  for  use  on  the 
farm  or  road,  for  reasons  already  mentioned. 
Besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  trials  of  speed 
for  money,  at  our  State  Fairs,  should  be  longer 
tolerated,  for  the  reason  that  they  amount  to 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  species  of  fashionable 
gambling,  prejudicial  alike  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society  and  the  moral  sense  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  our  people.  We  would 
hardly  consent  that  our  boys  should  patronize 
the  race-course,  on  account  of  the  bad  influ- 
ence it  would  have  upon  them.  Then  why 
should  we,  as  a  State  organization,  throw  over 
the  practice  the  mantle  of  morality,  and  give 
license  to  do  that,  on  a  large  scale,  which  we 
heartily  condemn  in  a  small  way  ?  The  desire 
to  breed  fast  running  and  fancy  trotting  horses, 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications,  has  had 
the  etfeet  of  lessening  the  value  or  lowering  the 
standard  of  horses  in  this  State.  In  my  opin- 
ion we  should  rather  encourage  the  introduc-  j 
tion  of  horses  of  fair  size,  weight  and  form,  j 
that  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  horse  of  j 
all  work,  and  the  breeding  from  a  class  of 
mares  that  will  give  the  size,  weight  and  action  I 
that  arc  so  desirable  in  the  first-class  carriage  ] 
horses."  j 


The  Markets. 


W00NS0CKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  July  12,  1867.] 
KAUM  PBODCOTS,  ITUKL,  Ac. 


$6aS  50 

 16c 

 1.10 

....1.00 


Hay  y  ton  430   Wood  %8  cord . . . 

Straw  ^  ion  $20   Beans  #  quart. 

Coal  M  ton  ijslo  00al2  00  Potatoes  

Oata  %f  bush  $1  00  Onions  

OBOOKBIE8,  Ac. 

Flour  4I8,  25  I  Kalslns  22a25c 

Corn  Meal  $1  20   Molasses  $  gal  OOaMa 

Rye  jl  SO  I Y.  H.  Tea  SI  20 

Saleratua  I0al5c  ]  Black  Tea  80ca*l  10 

Kerosene  Oil  64c  1  Oil  $  gal  #1  00 

Cheese  W  Iti  24c    Fluid  'trlBal  $1  00 

Butler     It)  35a38c  |  Candles  $)lb  25a-l5c 

Codllah  8c  I  Eggs  Iti  doz  3Uc 

Java  Coffee     lb  25a50c   Lard     lb  lliacls 

Mackerel,  new  10al2c  |  Sugar  $2tb  HalSc 

MEATS,  Ac. 

Beefsteak  25a30c  |  Hams  16al8c 


I  TIOniH      A  N  SUU      FAIR      OF  THE 

!    M:\V  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

m  CONNECTION  WITU  THE 

j  Jlhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry, 

ON  TUi:  GCOUNDH  OK  THE 

XARRAG AS S KT V  PARK  ASSOCIATION 

CRANSTON,  near  Pbotihenoe,  R.  I., 

to  I  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

..$luo  =  4 
SEPTEMBER  2(1,  4th,  Bib  and  tin,  lt67. 


Beef,  corned  12al6c  | 

Tongues,  clear  25c 

Mutton  16a20c  j 

Veul  16a90o 

Pork,  fresh  HJa2Uc  j 


Poultry  20a2fce  j 

Shoulders  16c  i 

SauBHgeB  20c  i 

Tripe  12c  i 

Pork,  salt  18c  j 


Marriages, 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

July  10.  1867. 

At  market  .'or  the  current  week:  Cattle,  1287:  Sheep  and 
Lambs  t>:}«2.  Swine,  19«n.  Western  cattle,  1174  ;  Eastern  cattle, 
5;  Working  oxen  and  Northern  cattle,  60.  Cattle  left  over 
from  last  week,  til. 

Prices.  Beef  Cattle— Extra,  $13.50(3  $14. 00 ;  first  quality, 
iJJlH.DU;*  $13.50  .  second  qualilv,  $12.6U,a  $12.75  ;  third  quality, 
$11.5Uitf  #12.25  ?f  KHJ  lbs  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  tallow  arid 
dressed  beef.) 

Country  Hides,  9 MO  18c  ^9  It).  Country  Tallow  b-V07JtfcH  n> 
Brighton  Hides,  lu^lOXcts.  ^)|b;  Brighton  Tallow,  H&zy.c 
W  II). 

Lamb  Skins,  50c  each  ;  Wool  Sheep  Skins,  $2  25rt%  2  75. 
i-fCalf  Skins,  20  (a,  22c  %>  lb.    Sheared  Sheep  Skins,  25c  each. 

The  supply  of  Beeves  In  market  Is  not  large,  and  the  quality 
not  so  good  as  that  of  last  week.  The  trade  has  been  actlre 
and  prices  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  last  week. 

Wofklng  Oxen— We  quote  prices  at  $220a260  per  pair. 

Milch  Cows— Sales  extra  at  $85all0;  ordinary  $65{a'$80.— 
Store  Cows  $14*55  per  head.  There  is  not  many  extra  cows 
In  market;  we  quote  sales  of  two  at  $60,  two  at  $55atJO,  one  at  j 
$65,  and  one  at  $100. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— The  trade  ie  dull,  and  drovers  hare  j 
sent  their  stock  In  some  instances  to  be  slaughtered  at  a  com-  i 
mission.  We  quote  sales  of  Lambs  at  from  $3.00  to  $4.50  per  ! 
head  ;  old  Sheep  at        7a7 per  lb. 

f"l  Swine— Wholesale,  0  cents  %f  lb.;  retail,  7fS8  cents  <gH 
lb.    Fat  Hogs—  WOO  at  market ;  prices,  7(oj7Xc.  per  lb. 

WEEKLY    REVIEW    OP   THE    NEW  YORK ! 
WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

DEPRESSION  in  the  fi.our  market. 

New  York  papers  record  a  marked  depression  in  the  flour  I 
market  during  the  week.  Holders  of  old  have  been  very  anx-  1 
ious  to  realize.  Wheat  has  been  quite  irregular  with  more  new  i 
oiTering.  Corn  has  declined  materially  with  large  oirerings  at  I 
the  close. 

Rye  and  Oats,  under  a  more  active  demand,  have  advanced  1 
materially.  Favorable  reports  early  in  the  week.  In  regard  to  I 
the  crops,  depressed  the  market,  but  subsequently  they  have  ! 
been  less  favorable,  and  prices  generally,  with  the  exception- 
of  Corn,  tend  upward.  Pork  has  been  quite  active  and  has  ! 
fluctuated  rapidly.  Lard,  under  heavier  receipts,  declined  = 
materially.  i 

Hour— We  have  had  a  more  general  demand  for  flour  during  ; 
the  week  at  a  concession,  and  have  to  note  a  considerable  de- 
mand of  the  ordinary  grades  for  export  to  Europe.  Old  flour 
has  been  pressingly  offered  at  a  large  abatement,  especially 
that  of  doubtful  character,  while  really  good  old  closes  very 
strong  and  is  held  with  increased  confidence  under  a  mor^  ac- 
tive demand. 

Corn  meal  has  slightly  declined,  with  a  good  inquiry  at  the 
concession,  and  closes  steady. 

Wheat  early  in  the  week  was  pressingly  offered,  and  prices 
declined  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  bushel.  Subsequently,  with 
moderate  receipts  and  a  more  general  demand,  prlceB  have 
rallied  from  live  to  ten  cents. 

Oats  have  fluctuated,  but  closed  with  an  active  demand  at 
the  improved  priceB.   The  stock  of  sound  is  very  light. 

Rye  has  beeu  In  good  request  and  has  rapldlv  improved. 

Corn  has  fluctuated  materially,  but  with  large  arrival  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  week  prices  declined  from  4  to  5  cents  a 
bushel— closing  quite  heavy. 

WOOL  MARKET. 

The  market  continues  dull,  and  prices  are  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Sales  of  1 10.000  J1,s.  new  unwashed  at  from  31(S35c.  In. 
Small  sales  of  old  are  making  at  from  til(«t 62c.  for  double  ex- 
tra ;  65@57c.  fur  extra;  65:«  58c.  for  fine  ;  4 8 (a  52c.  for  medium  ; 
43@45c.  for  coarse  ;  55^57c.  for  good  tub  washed  ;  42(<i  -15c.  for 
inferior  do.;  45(3j47c.  for  extra  WeBteru  pulled,  and  o2;a3uc. 
per  lb.  for  No.  1  Western  pulled. 


THE  PREMICM  UST  WILL  AMOUNT  10  NEARLY 

8  i  o^ooo. 


Arrangements  hnw  been  made  with  the  Variolic  Railroad 
Companies,  to  run  Ibeir  Cars,  containing  Stock,  Ac,  directly 
to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

There  are  ample  nccommodatlons  within  thf  grounds  for 
Horses  and  Live  Stock,  and  one  of  the  best  Mil.'  Tracks  for  fail 
time  in  the  world. 

A  Large  number  of  ibe  most  celebrated  horses  in  the  country 
have  been  promised  as  competitors  for  the  verv  Liberal  prem- 
iums that  will  be  oJf.  ivd,  and  the  best  breeders  of  mil  blood 
cattle  and  horses  June  determined  to  make  this  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  exhibition  of  Live  Stock  that  bas  ever  been  held 
In  New  England. 

A  detailed  Programme  of  Premiums,  Ac,  will  be  distributed 
at  an  early  day. 

GEO.  B.  LORING,  of  Salem,  1 

President, 
DANIEL  NEBDH4  M,  of  Bos- 1 

ton,  Secretary, 
of  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Soc'y.  i 


WILLIAM  SPRAGLE.  of  So. 

Kingston,  R.  I..  President, 
WM.  R.  STAPLES,  or  Provi- 
dence, Secretary, 

of  the  R.  L  Society. 

THE  N A P.RAGANSETT  PARK, 
which  has  been  projected  and  laid  out  bv  Col.  Am  aba.  Sriuorr, 
is  an  enclosure  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land,  beautifully  locat- 
ed in  Cranston,  near  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  and  accessible 
both  by  Steam  and  Horse  Curs.  The  grounds  are  surrounded 
by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  fence,  twelve  leet  higb. 

THE  GRAND  STAND 
Is  unsurpassed  in  architectural  beauty,  by  any  structure  for 
similar  purposes,  it  Ir  about  three  Hundred  and  flftv  feel  In 
length,  and  contains  Drawing  Rooms  for  both  Ladies'and  Gen- 
tlemen; Restaurants  with  cooking  apparatus  attached;  Com- 
mittee RoomB;  Exhibition  Rooms;  Ulub  Rooms;  and  accom- 
modation, under  oovr.it,  for  seating  overlive  thousand  per- 
sons. 

THE  STABLES. 
Forty  commodious  and  airy  stables  have  already  been  erect- 
ed, and  others,  together  with  aood  and  substantial "ihedB  for  all 
live  stock  that  may  b-j  received  for  exhibition,  are  in  process  of 
completion. 

WATER. 

An  ample  supply  of  pure  Spring  Water  wlil  be  provided  for 
j  every  department,- qdu  the  best  of  hay,  grain,  Ac,  for  feeding. 

|  THE  TRACK 

I  has  been  constructed  on  the  most  Improved  plans,  nnder  the 
;  supervision  of  skilled  engineers,  and  is  precisely  one  mile  In 
=  length,  three  feet  from  the  pole,  and  It  Is  pronounced  by  the 
=  best  judgeB  to  bo  In  all  respects  superior  to  any  track  in  the 
:  country. 

\    May  17,  1867.  jptf 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- A.  S.  Arnold,  dealer 
In  Agricultural  r  tola,  consisting  In  part  of  Conical  Wright's 
\  and  Cylinder  Plows  ami  Castings ;  Shares 's  Patent  Harrows  and 
=  Horse  Hoes,  Cu.tiviV.or*.  Seed  Sowers,  Hav  Cutters.  Garden 
=  and  Railroad  Borrows,  Shoreta,  Spades.  Forks.  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
i  Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

5  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Massachusetts, 


The  English  Cattle  Plague  during  the  week 
endive  June  15th,  attacked  but  five  animals. 
During  the  previous  week  two  were  attacked. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  reported  to  have 
tea  attacked  in  Great  Britain  is  278,  G9C,  and 
5C,83-t  healthy  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 


In  Woonsocket,  July  4lh,  by  Rev.  J.  Boydcn,  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Bartlelt,  of  \V.,  to  Mrs.  Emellne  W.  Hall,  of  Rockland,  Me. 

In  Smithlield.  June  27th,  by  Rev.  E.  Hayden  Watrous,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  I'olsey  to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Boss,  both  of  SmtthGeld. 

In  Lonsdale,  July  3d,  by  the  same,  Mr.  Robert  Blayney  to 
Miss  Agnes  Moore,. both  of  Lonsdale. 

In  Smlthfield,  2d  Inst,,  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Walker,  Mr.  George  A.  i 
(ileason,  ol  East  Douglas,  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Cladln,  of  Smith- 
field.  On  the  4ih  Inst,,  Mr.  KreddJJemon,  of  Pawtucket.  to: 
Miss  Annie  Campbell,  of  Providence. 

In  Providence,  2d  Inst.,  Mr.  David  A.  Cash  to  Miss  Helen 
Stewart,  both  of  Central  Kails;  June  23d,  Henry  WIUianiB 
Barnes,  of  South  Scltuate,  to  Abbie  Maria  Corpe,  of  South 
Providence. 

In  Blackstonc,  July  2nd,  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Porter,  Mr.  Andrew  . 
J.  Clarke,  of  Southbrldge.  Mass.,  to  MIbb  Ellen  A.  Bacon,  of  i 
j  Webster. 

In  Leicester,  Mass..  June  18,  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Stratton,  Col.  ; 
Percy  Daniels,  late  of  Woonsocket,  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Eddy,  ; 
daughter  of  Leonard  Eddy,  of  Leicester.  ; 

In  Franklin,  Mass.,  4lh  Inst.,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Ballod,  of  Cum-  ^ 
berland,  R.  L,  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Williams,  of  West  Medway,  i 
Mass, 

In  Milford,  June  27th,  Mr.  Joshua  Downing,  of  Grafton,  to  i 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Peters,  of  Milford ;  June  12lh,  Mr.  Geo.  Thayer 
to  Miss  Agnes  L.  Cuok. 

In  Webster,  June  30,  Mr.  Emory  Humes,  of  Webster,  to  Miss  j 
Laura  A.  Davis,  of  Oiford;  June  2tjlh,  Mr,  Carl  Tb.  Olston,  i 
of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Blxby.  of  Webster. 

In  Putnam,  Conn.,  June  17th,  G.  D.  Batoi",  of  Worcester,  : 
Captain  in  the  late  7th  K.  I.  Regiment,  W  Nellie  A.,  youngest 
daughter  of  B.  K.  Hutchlns,  Ef|.,  of  Putnam;  June  23d,  Mr.  ' 
William  A.  D.  Wlnslow  to  Miss  lanlly  May,  both  of  Putnam. 


Special  $Joticjest 

MOTHER  BAILEYS  QUIETING  SYRUP  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN TEETHING,  makes  sick  and  weak  children  strong  and 
healthy,  gives  Mothers  rest  day  and  night.  Large  bottles  only 
25  cents.   Sold  by  druggists. 

[4w-27]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


!  Khode  Island.  I 


'I70R  SALE.— A  fine  black  mare,  7  years  old,  weighs  9  hun- :  Co  "  ^nrinpneld  Mnai' 
JL  dred.    Perfectly  sound  and  gentle  In  any  harness.   Sold  for!  ' 
no  fault.  Enquire  at  this  otllce.  ! 
July  13, 18tff .  \ 

*ii,->i.i. "('•>■"■'  ••<•<  <i"i.tH.,im.i'"''tt'Mni  HHMMUMHHIimnilNUII  innua  : 


THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  AND  EFFICIENT  GREEN 
Housi:  Syrin<;i:.  Gaiiden  Sprinkler  and  Ligut  Firk 
■  Engine  ever  known.  "In  our  opinion  excels  anrtblng  of 
;  the  kind  heretofore  invented."— Editor  N.  E.  Farmer.  Price 
!  $5.  Agents  wanted  In  every  town  In  the  I'nited  States, 
i  NEW  ENOLAnd  l'o::  i  mile  I'vuv  Co.,  61  Hanover  St.,  Boston. 
July  13,  lt67.  2W-27 

I  rjpHE  LAMB 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

!  THE  MOST  USEFUL  AND   MOST  PROFITABLE  INVEN- 
TION OK  THE  TIME  I 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  KNITTING-MACHINE  EXTANT. 

The  Lamii  Knitting  Maouine  Agenoy,  Philadelphia, 
|  Peun..  holds  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and  use  this  machine  for 
i  the  following  territory,  to  wit:— all  that  part  of  the  State  of 
;  Pennsylvania  lying  e;isi  of  and  Including  the  Counties  of  Bed* 
i  ford,  Blair.  Centre,  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

The  Lamb  Knittinc-Machlne  is  enu'orsed  nnd  recommended 
j  to  the  public  by  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  author.ti.  - 1 
j  It  has  taken  First  Premiums  at  all  the  State  Fairs  in  the  North* 
;  em  and  Western  States.  It  knita  any  deBlred  size,  from  one  to 
j  the  full  number  of  needleB  in  the  machine.  It  knits  the  single, 
double,  plain  and  fancy-ribbed  fiat  web,  producing  all  varieties 
of  fancy  knit  goods  in  use,  from  Afghans,  Shawls,  Nubias,  kc. 
to  Wicks,  Mats,  Tidies.  Watch  Cords,  Gloves,  Mlttene,  ic. 

Any  women  can  knit  from  tifteen  to  twenty  pair  of  Socks  MI 
day.  On  fancy  work  much  more  can  be  made.  Machlnrswork 
easily,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  pay  for  Itself  in  a 
month's  work.  County  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  terms 
will  be  given.  For  the  above  mentioned  territory,  either  frr 
Agencies  or  Machines,  njiplv  to  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE 
CO'S  Agency,  63  N<  rth  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
For  another  Sections,  address  "Lamii  Knitting  Machine 


3m-pe-17. 


deaths. 


Pine  Apples  in  Paris  are  made  fro&  turnips, 
and  are  said  to  be  delicious.  The  'turnips  are 
saturated  with  an  appropriate  ^rup,  which 
Confectioners  know  vdry  Svell  -how  to  manu- 
facture, and  the  French  jbu^als  say  the  pine 
apple  "fe  destined  to  become  a  success." 


\i\  ibis  village,  9th  Inst.,  Mr.  James  Verry,  aged  53  years.  | 
{F-ineral  this  day,  at  11  o'clock,  at  his  late  residence.  Relntivrt  i 
-!.nd  friends  are  Invited  to  attend.  | 

In  this  village,  July  9lh.  of  Inflammation  of  the  bowelf,  Na-  i 
than  C.  Lazelle,  son  of  John  and  Elmlra  Lazella.  aged  3i)  years,  i 
2  months,  24  days.  { 

In  this  village,  8th  inst,  of  consumption,  Mrs.  Fid:**,  wife  of  \ 
James  Proctor,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Willis  Wales. 

In  Mendon,  Mass.,  June  20,  Mr.  George  S^utVrick,  aged  83  I 
years.  | 

In  North  Providence,  30th  ult.,  Nicholas  Power  White,  aged  I 
77  years ;  6th  Inst.,  Owen  Hughes,  aged  67  years.  f 

In  Grafton,  June  23,  Jerome  Judd,  formerly  of  Clinton,  aged  I 
44  years;  June  27tb,  Nellie  A.,  datightef  of  Perleyand  Ellen  A.  = 
Goddard,  8  mos.  I 

In  Milford,  July  let,  Andrew  Rennekan,  aged  52  years. 

In  North  Windham,  Ct.t  Betsey  ""Kimball,  aged  86  years.  5 


E.   BARRETT  £  CO.,  | 
Proprietors  of  lliP 
RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE  HOUSEt  j 
are  now  prepared  ttt  lake  orders  for 
500  Premium  Horse  HoM,  the  best  In  the  world. 
100  Knlffins,  new,  one  and  two  horse  Mowing  Machines,  wVich  \ 
otq  unsurpassed  by  any  In  the  market,  and  warranted.  \ 
50   Urion  two  horse  Mowers,  warranted. 
10   Perry's  new  Gold  Medal  Mowers. 
i00  Whltcomb's  Wheeled  Rakes,  Improved. 
100  Horse  Forks,  all  good  klndB. 

10  Garfield's  new  Hay  Tedders.  | 
100  Mounted  Grindstones. 
500  doz.  Hand  Rakes  of  various  kinds. 
400    "    Scythes,  from  the  best  makers. 
200    "    Snaths,  new  and  old  patents. 
200    "    Hay  Forks,  Balcheller  A  Sons'  make. 


i^imsyluania. 


|^EW  CROP  TURNIP  SEEDS. 
The  subscribers  would  call  attention  to  their  superior  stock  of 
TURNIP.  AND  RUTA  BAGA  SEEDS, 
for  Fall  sowing,  all  grown  from  selected  roots— as  grown  by 
1IAUPAY  A  BACKER,  805  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

F.  S.    General  CAtnlogues  on  application.   A  full  assortment 

'  bar  ' 


ol  other  seeds  alwavs  on  hand 
July  13,  1867. 
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11  ew  tjorh, 

j  ^jeni:ely's  west  troy  bell  foundry, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  lf26.) 

'!    Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
,    ,„   .   ,      „      ^    |  genuine  Bell-iiM  t.il.  i  ('oiinr  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
100  Revolving  Horse  Rakes,  and  all  kinds  of  Orst  class  Fatmfng  |  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.   Orders  and  enquiries 
Tools  and  Seeds.   Send  in  your  orders  early  and  they  ual  '-  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  ar.d 
be  Med  promptly.  !  an  Hiiatr-led  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  a,  pUcatlon 

FEOTIDEWCB,  R.  I.     ;  WEST  TROT,  N.  Y. 

May  25,  1867.  tf-20    '    June  22,  1867.  'Cm-24 


'fSuNins  Struggling  with  Povep.tt. — The  "Round  Table  brings  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  sacl,  and  we  ho'pe  a  rare  instance  of  fine  poetic  genius, 
"struggling  with  poverty  and  misfortune,  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any.  Mrs.  Howarth,  living  in  New  Jersey,  who  bas  written  many  most 
beautiful  and  striking  poems,  has  supported  for  many  years  by  her  manual  labor,  and  the  scanty  pay  received  for  her  writings,  a  blind  husband 
and  five  children.  She  has  struggled  with  the  grtatest  possible  fortitude  through  this  severe  ordeal  until  quite  lately,  when  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
has  completely  disabled  her,  and  deprived  Tier  and  those  dependent  upon  her  of  al!  means  of  livelihood.  Some  of  her  friends  are  preparing  a 
volume  of  her  poems  for  publication^  '"but  meantime,"  says  the  Round  Table,  "  her  destitution  is  extreme." 
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FLAVOR  OF  CHEESE. 


Ths  W&vm  awl  Fimixta- 


California  Sponge  Cake.-1  cup  of  sweet  j  jtisittfl;   department,  I M 

rar;  less;  1  spoonful  sour \  t  \ 


\  milk ;  1  cup  of  sugar ;  1  egg ;  1  spoonful 
'  [  cream ;  2  teaspoonsful  cream  tartar ;  1  of  soda ; 
I  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter.    Season  if  you 
Hike,  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 


fhmnsuluama. 


I  JgCONOMY — PROMPTNESS— RELIABILITY ! 


We  publish  the  following  extracts  from  a  cir- 1 
cular  issued  by  Mr.  Weeks  to  the  patrons  of]    NlcE  Feied  Cakes.— Take  1  pint  of  butter  J  amekicanconcretepaintandroofingoompany- 
the  Week's  cheese  factory  in  Verona,  N.  Y.  I  „  .lt  „,,„         .  „  niPce  „f  butter  as l-         543  NoBTI1  THmD  STEEET'  PHILAI>ELPiiIA- 

,,     ™.   .  '  ,  .  .         •        t>  •       =  milU  ;  1  egg  ,  1  CUp  SUgar  ,  a  piece  01  DUIiei  dS  ;    Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.  All 

Ml'.  VV.  IS  the  secretary  OI  the  American  Dairy-  I  ,„___„„  „  \.u„'„   D„„.    „  little    rrino-pr-    I    tpa-  =-  lealts.  wf>t  aI>d  dampness  in  roofs,  4c,  prevented.  Iron'Fronts. 

,     .         .  ..  TT  ,.   =  large  as  a  nen  S   egg ,    a  mue   feiugci  ,    i    Led.  |  RaillngSi  rosts  and  Kences  lon„  preserved.   All  work  done 

men  S  Association.     ItS  SUggeStlOUS  are  appll-  f  gD00nful    0f   soda.     Knead    as    SOft    as    you  I  ™e%  .ana  warranted.   The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of 

-    v  i  the  k uj d  dow  known. 

\  JOSEPH  LEEDS,  Actuary. 

=  EMORY  D.  HOBART,  Superintendent  of  Work. 

,„  „„,„„.  ,   =    Mar  25,  1867.  .  3m-20 


cable  to  private  as  well  as  to  factory  dairying.  |       rQ,j  out 

1.  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  send  aj 
can  of  milk  to  the  factory  that  has  not  been  |    Ginger  Snaps.- 


-1J  cups  molasses;  I  cupf 


[  K A  PER  CENT  SAVED  BY  USING  I 

strained.  A  tin  strainer  pail  is  best,  but  a  |  sugar ;  f  cup  butter ;  1  teaspoon  soda,  dissolved  |  ^  bab  bitt's  star  yeast  powder  I 
clean,  carefully  scalded  cloth,  stretched  upon  a  I  in  a  half-cup  of  hot  water;  1  teaspoon  ginger.  !'  T.  ..  „.    ,,         w   ''     ,        .       .     ...  ,.,'1 

'                J                          '                                 =  ^                                       r-os      =    Light  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this  = 

neat  little  frame,  Which  may  be  placed  directly  I  Mix  stiff-  roll  thin                                                   I  Yeast  Powder,  in  fifteen  minutes.    No  shortening  required  I 

_   .     T    -             „   =                  '  =  when  sweet  milk  is  UBed.  5 

OVer  the  Can,  Will  answer.     ThlS   1   deem   all-  §   ■  ■  •  >  =    I  will  send  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif- 1 

'           .             !     -n  i                                  -ii  =  teen  cents  to  pay  postage.  = 

important,  and  any  one  who  will  examine  thes    Excellent  Cookies. — 1  cup  sour  cream ;         nos.  64  to  74  Washington  street,  New  York.  = 

.     ,      ,  .'.  i    .  ...  .     1  .  „  ,    ..  .„„_!„   „„   ,„,.„„  =  HENRY  C.  KELL0GU,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia.  : 

contents  of  the  strainer  at  any  factory  will  be  \  cups  sugar ;  a  piece  of  butter  nearly  as  large  \  June  lt  i887.  "  "    3m.2i  | 


LEAD  AND 


Season  with  I " 

ipECORA 

„  11U„H  \    No.  150  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

its  in  milkers.    It  is  unjust  to  the  purchaser!    Boiled  Indian  Pudding. 

and  to  the  consumers  of  our  cheese.  ! 1  P4-  corn  meal-    Heat  half  the  milk>  scald  the  j  wears  longer  than  ie*a. 


convinced  of  it.  |  as  a  hen's  egg ;  1  teaspoon  soda. 

2.  See  to  it  that  the  milking  be  performed  in  ]  caraway  seed  or  nutmeg, 
a  cleanly  manner,  and  never  tolerate  filthy  hab- 5  """  -  "  , ,  „. 

*  =  KM  .     .  .      .,,      =     Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and  I  STEPHEN  G.  COLLTNs. 

-1  qt.  SWeet  milK  ;  =  Damp  WaUs,  Railroad  Cars  and  BKIDGES.  =  WM.  CHAS.  AlDERSON. 

"    PEOORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  >s  less  that  of  lead,  and  \  ROBERT  DOWNS, 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 
STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 
For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  In  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 

rjlURNIP  SEED  I 

TURNIP  SEED! 

SEW  CROP  OF  .n,"LY  1st,  18CT. 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm, 

EROM 

SELECTED  STOCK  AND  WARRANTED. 
ALBO 

IMPORTED  SEED,  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

and  in  great  variety. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST— GRATIS. 


3.  Pay  more  attention  to  the  cans,  especially  I 
to  the  seams,covers  and  faucets.  In  hot  weath- 
er be  particularly  vigilant.    A  thorough  rin- 


!  mpnl  tliiii  inrl  fnnl  with  trip  rpst  A  rlrl  A  wpll-  1  The  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  WHITEST  and  MOST  \  June  29,  1867. 
I  meal,  mm  ana  COOl  Willi  tne  resi.     AQa  4  W  ell-  =  DTtrable  Lead  known.    Also,  VARNISHES  and  JAPANS.-  = 


i  COLLINS,  ALDERSON  4  CO. 
\  Seed  Warehouse, 

J      1111  and  1113  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IOw-25 


-hpitpn    po-ca     «nlt     fruit  rlriprl    or    frpqh     or  I  10U  tbs.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  lead,  and  wear  longer.  =  mURNIP  SEED. 

I  oeaten  eggs,  sail,  iruu    uneu  or  iret>u,  or  |   Feb  23i  j8B7  eow-pe-iy-7   =  X     10,000  Pour 

[raisins,  to  your  taste.    Boil  in  a  bag  three} 


sing  at  night,  and  a  rinsing,  washing,  scalding  I 
and  sunning  in  the  morning,  will  suffice,  though  | 
it  is  very  desirable  that  in  hot  weather  the  cans  I 


I  hours ;  have  the  water  boiling  when  put  in.  \  jy 


|  T>  AROMETERS I      BAROMETERS  !  I 


10,000  Pounds  of  Imported  Swede  or  Ruta  Baga  Turnip 
i  Seed.   10,000  Pounds  American  Purple  Top  and  White  Flat 

BAROMETERS  111  =  Dutch  TuhliP  Seed- 


Eat  with  cream  and  sugar. 


TO  FARMERS, 

=  One,  or  more  pounds,  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  75  cents  per 
§  pound.    For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of 
,   ,  I  C  B.  ROGERS, 

  H  the  best  m  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  express,  and  are  war- ;    June  15tll_im  No.  133  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 

=  ranted  accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  FARM  = 

To  Keep  Lemons  Moist,  for  Weeks,  in  =  and  fireside,  402  Locust  street,  Philadelphia.  =  •  •  —» 

and  faucets  be  scoured  with  salt  twice  a  week.  [  Waem  WBATHEE._Cover  with  buttermiik  or  I  £21. 1  S.  &  a  PAV0NAEIDS' 

4.  When  it  is  possible,  avoid  the  use  of  all  j  gour  mi]k_  T  haye  lemons  fresh  and  nice  for } 
wooden  vessels.  Tin  is  the  only  fit  article  for  j  lemonade;  one  year  oldj  that  1  sliced  into  a  caD  | 
pails,<&c.  When  wood  is  used,  extra  care  |  and  coyered  with  plenty  of  wMte  sugar.  lfj 
must  be  employed  in  cleansing.    Beware  off 


TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS, 


-^twis  ladomusTcoT 


'DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  *  SILVER  WARE. 

vWATCHES  and  JEWELET  KEPAIEEDV 
J02  Chestnut  St.,  PhiU;, 


1  one  is  sick  in  winter,  they  are  so  nice.  i 
freshly  painted  pails,  for  their  use  is  dangerous.  |  m  „„.   I 

5.  See  to  it  that  when  the  cows  are  driven!    Cream  Pie.— Place  a  pint  of  milk  where  it  I 

from  the  pasture,  they  be  not  Chased  by  dogs,  |  wiU  heat.     Then  beat  together  One  CUp  White  !Havea.wav,  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less  = 

nor  m  any  way  hurried  and  heated.  "  j  sugar,  one-half  a  cup  of  flour  with  two  eggs,  ]  gold  and  silverwatches,  1 

6.  Always  have  leaky  cans  promptly  repaired,  land  stir  it  into  the  milk  when  it  is  nearly  boiling.  { °' a"  {W=s  an^p_rices,_suitabie ^  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  andj 


CAGE  MAKERS, 
AND  DEALERS   IN  BIRDS, 

144  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,  BELOW  RACE, 

ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL. 
Factory  607  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

July  6, 1867.  2w-2 


Massachusetts. 


'AllWatoheb  Warranted. 

7.  In  portions  of  the  year,  when  milk  is  sent  |  Stir  rapidly  until  it  is  cooked  .thoroughly-add  |  JEW^oftte  ne^^most  fashionable  ^igns.  ^  j  ATTElm0N  ,_A  gat  Dresg  Pa,tem  or  a  Sewtag 

to  the  factory  only  once  daily,  always  put  the  I  essence  of  lemon,  and  pour  upon  the  crust ;  ( ^ScSe^ire^ 

night's  milk  into  the  can,  into  two  if  you  have  |  which  should  be  baked  before  the  cream  is  put  |  au  -^promptly  bought  fOT  ca3h .  also  gold  |  „  state  s,,  BoEton,  „as,,  June  8,  i867.  W'  nSKiw&^i 

them,  leave  the  cover  off,  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  I  in.    This  will  make  two  pies.    If  you  wish  it  |  and  silver, 
stir  the  mass  with  a  dipper  several  times  during  |  extra,  make  a  frosting  of  the  whites  of  two 
the  evening.  1  eggs  and  three  tablespoonsful  of  sugar — spread  j  (328.  hoop 

  1  this  evenly  over  the  pies,  and  set  again  in  the  I  wm.  t.  hopkins, 


June  15th,  1867. 


SKIRTS 


628.! 


ELIABLEl  CHEAPEST  1 

Don't  pay  $1.  Saye50  cents. 


BEST  1 


KINGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 


HOW  TO  MAKE  COAL  LAST. 


I  oven  and  brown  slightly. 


May  11,  1867. 


An  exchange  gives  a  recipe  for  one  species!  Exoellent  Cough  Remedt.— Boil  one  tea-  = 
of  economy  recommended  to  those  who  desire !  CUP  of  honey,  remove  the  scum,  and  add  one  j 
to  practice  it.  Some  housekeepers  act  upon|ounce  of  pulverized  wild  turnip— bottle  forj 
the  supposition  that  an  addition  of  the  fuel  will !  use-  Take  a  teaspoonful  five  or  six  times  a  j 
cause  increased  combustion,  and  consequently  I  da7i  and  oftener  if  the  cough  is  troublesome,  j 
develop  additional  warmth.  This  is  an  expen-  [  ' I 
sive  mistake.  It  is  only  smothering  and  retard- !  Sponge  Cake.— Take  three  eggs ;  two  cups  [ 
ing  the  fire  to  put  in  a  thick  layer  of  coal,  or,  I  of  sugar— beat  together ;  half  cup  buttermilk ;  I 
as  some  do,  fill  the  fire-box  from  a  layer  of! half  cup  sour  cream;  one  teaspoon  of  saler-{ 
two  inches  of  ignited  coal  to  its  utmost  capac- !  atus  ;  three  cups  of  flour.  I 
ity  with  fresh  fuel.  I  "M  ""'  ■  | 

No  more  coal  should  be  put  upon  a  fire  at  one  I  Cocoantjt  Cake.— One  pound  of  sugar,  £f 
time  than  will  readily  ignite  and  give  off  a  pure  I  pound  of  flour,  \  of  a  pound  of  butter,  teacup  | 
white  flame — not  a  blue  flame,  as  that  denotes  |  °f  sour  milk,  i  eggs,  J  teaspoon  of  salt,  tea- 1 
the  presence  of  unconsumed  gases.  %  spoon  of  soda — mix  thoroughly.    Then  add 

In  cleaning  the  grates  of  coal-stoves  in  the  |  one  Srated  cocoanut.— Country  Gentleman. 

morning,  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  quantity  j    ■    ■'        ,1,,,-Ln  ~Z"'':  '    -'■    '  "  =  t  N  s  u  r  e 

of  unburnt  coal,  which  has  been  externally  sub- 1      SCALES  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION,      I  J- 
jected  to  combustion.    It  is  covered  with  ashes, !  - 


!  Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

I  and  dealer  in 

I  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 

=  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 

No.  628  Aroii  Street,  Philadelphia. 

6m-pe-18 


CHANGES  GEAY  HATE, 
falling.   Keeps  it  moist. 


Promotes  its  growth. 
Be  sure  and  try  it. 


Prevents  its 


ft 


will 


I  A  FEW  HOME  EECOMMENDATIONB. 

i  From  Proprietor  of  Pavson's  Indelible  Ink.— "Your  Reviver 
=  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 

=  healthy  and  soft."  „  '   

From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College. — '  I  have  been  try- 
=  ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 

I  '°£ft  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital.— "I  find  it  all 

=  you  claim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  all,  try  it." 

=    From  the  Springfield  Republican.—"  One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 

i  "preparedby  C.  B.  KINGSLEY,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sold 
I  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  cents. 
I    GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  *  CO.,  and  REED,  CUTLER  4  CO., 
I  Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 
|    June  15,  1867. 

I  OOUTH  DOWN  CO.'S  PATENT 


SheepWashTobacco 


I  NEW  CROP,  OF  OUR  OWN  GROWTH,  WILL  BE  READY 
JULY  FIRST. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr., 
Seep  and  Ageiohltcbal  Warehouse, 
Nos.  922  &  924  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
June  15th,  1867.  • 


and  looks  like  cinders.  It  is  often  dumped  in- 
to the  ash  box. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  lump  is  only  roasted  on 
the  outside,  not  even  cooked,  and  it  is  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  for  igniting  than  the  green  coal. 


Le  Moniteur  Universal,  the  official  journal  I 
i  of  the  French  empire,  says: — "Among  the! 
j  expositions  of  the  American  section  which  | 
\  attract  the  greatest  interest,  it  is  necessary  to  I 
;  specially  mention  the  collection  of  weighing  I 


THE  BE6T  KNOWN  REMEDY  FOR 
ITICKS,    SCAB,    VERMIN    AND    FOOT  ROT 
i  should  be  used  by  all  Farmers  on 

lm.  {SHEEP,      ANIMALS     AND  PLANTS. 

YOUR        LIVE        STOCK  !i  ,  „         .  ,  „ 

\  t&~  This  pure  preparation  has  been  successfully  used  for 
|  years,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect  when  used 


=  aocording  to  directions. 

1  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  animal. 

%  It  will  improve  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Wool. 

|  It  kills  TICKS  on  Sheep, 

f  It  CUres  SCAB  on  Sheep. . 

1  It  CUt'«s  all  SKIN  DISEASES  on  Animals. 

I  It  kills  all  VBRMlN  that  Infest  Animals,  Trees,  Plauts  and 
I  Vines. 

I  Z0~  For  FOOT-ROT  u  IS  <i  Sdfe  Cufe,  used  as  a  poultice. 


mi 


ISever  waste  it.   Attention  to  these  few  hint"  I lnstruraents  exhibited  by  the  house  of  Fair-  f 

it  is  stated,  wQl  save  many  dollars  in  a  Winter  i banks  &  Ca'  of  St>  Johnsbul7.  Vt.,  which  has, ! 

The  experiment  is  at  least  worth  trying  ! for  a  lonS  time'  sustaine(i  a  Sreat  reputation  in  I 

n  .  |  this  branch  of  manufactures.    This  collection  | 

GtBBAOT  Cl*E.-i  cap  Abutter:  2  of  adf?**56**16  m°St  1°°mplete  as™er^  of!  |   c:,~.,m,  v,«™  ,  ,„„  re,,..*,,,™*..  nv^vE 

q  po-  a    1  f       t  .  !  balances,  trom  a  Single  gramme  tO  thirty  thOU- I  E.  N.  KELL0(3d,  President.   GEO.  T>.  JEWETT.  Vice  Pres't    GALLONS  of  Wash,  and  contains-  tti  strength  »f  EIGHT 

:  '  "l       "'-    '   1  !iC:  5  tea_  I  sand  kilogramtnefi  capacity.    The  same  house  I  or^J%0S)*S'°g™^1l'a  *nB  ooh"»oli.eb  as  m  frowfos  of  tobacco,  a.  prepared  l»J4*to*M. 


spoonful  of  saleratus ;  a  little  grated  nutmeo-  I  "  ?        T  ™™  "  I 

„„ ,  ,         ,  '  „        B    ,    uuiLuee,  manufacture  scaieg  capab  e  of  we  ghing  five  = 

and  1  cup  of  currants ;  flour  to  make  a  thick  I  hmAroA  fIl„„OQ„rn  uJL*.    «uL  £:I  I 


batter. 


Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  death  and  t 
.  theft.   For  further  particulars,  address  Branch  Office,  Han-  i 

i  hundred  thousand  kilogrammes.-  These  weio-h-  = ford  -Llve  st01*  insurance  co.  | 

--  ■  .  „  i  .       .         .       I  „„         F.  A  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers,  1 

=  ing  instruments,  universally  Used  m  America,!  „    „  ,„„  «o  Walnut  street,. . .^philadeli-hia.  = 

-  "  '  =    May  lo,  18o7.  4m  t,e.l9  " 

5  are  adapted  to  all  the  different  systems  off  


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Country  and  Agricultural  Stores. 


Ocean  Cake. — 2  cups  of  powdered  suo-ar- =  •  i_.  j  -  .  =  turmer's  grindstones, 
,         - .  „        , 1    „   ^"     w  '"o*11 '  =  weights  and  measures  in  use  m  every  country.  =  X 

A- cup  of  butter :  whites  of  5  eses:  1  cud  of=Ti-  j  -u  ,1  -™  

ob  '      culJ  "*  |  This  exposition  deserves  to  be  recommended  \ 


sweet  mflk;  3  cups  of  flour:  2  teasnoonsful  of=t    n  u    ■       j  e  ,  5 

t   7     ,    c    i     a  ,  =  to  all  our  mechanics  and  farmers,  and  to  every  s 

cream  tai'tarj  1  of  soda;  flour  to  the  taste 


j  body  interested  in  perfect  weighing  instru-I 


;  ments. 


Corn  Staech  Cake.— One  cup  each  of  corn  j  A  dispatch  by  Ocean  Telegraph  announces  | 
starch,  flour  and  butter,  rubbed  to  a  cream ;  j  the  fact  that  these  celebrated  scales  take  thef: 


OF  THE  BEST  QT/ALtflT ; 
Ready  for  UBe,  with  self-adjusting  Shafts,  Tfeddles,  4c. 
Huron  Grindstones,  Scythe  Stones,  4c.,  for  sale  by 
J.  E.  MITCHELL,  310  York  Avenue, 

PniLAEXMHtA. 
3rA^ne-16 


|  JAMES   F.  LEVIN, 

|  23  Central  Wharf,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

|    fat  sale  by  Kendall  4  Whitney,  Portland,  Me'/;'  N. 'S: 
|  Harlow,  Bangor,  Me. ;  Slnionds  4  Co.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.-H. 
I    March  9, 1866.  4m-wc"9' 


PIANO  AND  SINGING  FOR  TEACHERS 
very  successful  In  Oiling  Teachers  of  Plan 
ngby  her  new  Method.   Time  required  from  three  to  six 


April  27,  1867. 


=  months.  Pupils  can  fit  by  correspondence  after  remaining 
|  with  Mrs.  P.  two  or  fh*ee  weeks.  No  one  Is  authorized  to 
1  teach  this  method  except  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Paige,  who  is 

Bi8Pior^,«  ™7t^'"7'.'!,'~,~7~' 1 m"»iu"...m.  =  the  inventor  and  sole  proprietor.    New  circulars  can  be  ob- 
IbtASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE,  FIELD  J.-SD  =  tainedat  the  Music  StCT>es-of  Messrs.  Ditson  4  Co.  and  Russell 
 ,.  ,  „.                      ,     n-  :                                FARM-YARD.  1 4  Co.,  the  Cabinet  Orgirw  Warerooms  of  Mason  4  Hamlin,  the 

CUDS  Of  white  Sllo-nr  nnrl  flnv-nr      <3rii<  all  thnv  ^  T?..~  It:  j  „        -".      <  -  By  ROUT.  MoClure,  V.  S.  I  Piano  Warerooms  of  Me**,  Cfcickering,  and  Hallet  4  Davis, 

B       wmiesugai,  ana  Ilavor.    btir  aU  thor-  ;  Exposition,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  award  as  1  For  sale*:  the  r,™L  ^     v.™  .™   <M,  _,i»p<»»t  Mra.-J._B.  paioe^_  xmai  studio,  over.chickering's 


oughly  together. 


i  the  Standard  Scales. 


TEEMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  Inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidiey, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


i  FnrflaUf  mBA^a  ,1..                    t--_                        .iana  at  airs.  j.  a.  fAliit.'S  Aiuincai  studio,  over  unickerlng'a 

i    Street  PM^letotL  'h=FA»M.  AND , Fireside,  402  Locusi  ^Concert  Hall,  246  Washing?*' St-.,  rooms  4  and  9.    Send  ?0l 

March  9  tim  P  P«<==.      by  mail,  prepaid.                 I  Circular,  and  enclose  stamp. 

March  2,  18b7.  8.tf    -    Boston,  July  6, 1867.  6t-eow-26 

1 1  (I  ti  ii  ti  I  ■  ii  >i  n  i  rt  HrrrrifV*  lVHH  1 1  rt  i  Mttttttl , 


COMMISSION  TO  LOCAL  AGENTS. 


WB  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  In  every  town  in  iae1  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  Firesf**  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  stfbsci'lber 
the  comtniMion  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each'  lialf 
yearly  subscriber. 


mum  i  „,.. 

IN  MONTHLY  PAETS. 


inlUMU'.mMaVmm 


Hereafter  the  Faem  ant>  FiRESiTl¥f  Can  be  had  in  Monthly 
Parts,  in  neat  covers,  at  twenty-five  amis  each.  Those  for 
January,  February,  March  and  April  are'now  ready.  For  sale 
by  all  newsmen.  Bound  at  the  close  of  the*  year  they  will  form 
a  neat  and  attractive  volume. 


f 

A 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DI.-TSICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


f)    S.   S.  FOSS,  TUSZISfiTE'R,  JfAZ.V  ST'ltJSBT.       7  WO  DOZZAOiS  TE'A   AJKYZTJlf,  Z/Y  A2>rA\YCJF.      SJJVGZJS  COTT,  JFZTB  CJSiYTS'. 


§     VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  JULY  20.  18C7. 


NO.  28. 


THE  INFANT  ADO  RAM.    BRED  BY  MR.JIOLLIN  GLEASON,  BENSON,  VERMONT. 


BONE  DUST  AND  ITS  ACTION. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  § 
BY  TFIOMAS  J.  EDGE,  I.ONDONGROVE.  PA.  j 

I  see  from  the  columns  of  some  of  our  agri- 1 
cultural  journals  that  the  comparative  value  of  \ 
raw,  and  burned  or  boiled  bone,  is  still  being  j 
discussed,  and  seems  no  nearer  a  solution  than  I 
when  it  first  was  started.  Not  having  the} 
vanity  to  suppose  that  what  I  may  say  will  do  I 
much  towards  settling  the  question,  I  merely  { 
wish  to  offer  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  j 
matter  in  hand,  hoping  more  than  anything] 
else  to  start  thought  in  others,  as  it  has  been  j 
started  with  me.  f 

Pure  bone  contains  two  distinct  kinds  off 
matter  which  may  be  distinguished  as  animal  | 
and  mineral ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  I 
mineral  or  earthy  portion  is  phosphate  of  lime,  = 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  desirable  manures  { 
for  the  farm ;  and  which  in  any  other  form  j 
would  be  too  expensive  for  general  use.  If  the  [ 
bone  is  burned,  the  animal  matter  is  destroyed ;  j 
•and  hence  barned  bone  usually  shows  a  much  j 
ilftrger  per  centage  of  phosphate  of  lime  than  [ 
,rctjj>  bone. 

jBurned  bone  is  slower  in  its  action  than  raw  [ 
bone,  ^because  the  first  action  in  the  latter  is  | 
from^he  animal  matter  which  it  contains,  and  j 
which  in  the  former  has  been  destroyed.  I 
From  this  cause,  fresh  grouud  raw  bone  often  j 
produces  a  great  effect  on  the  first  crop,  bul  l 
afterwards  falls  off  in  its  effect  to  the  burned  | 


bone  standard ;  consequently  in  buying  raw 
bone  we  get  a  considerable  amount  of  animal 
matter,  in  the  form  of  oil,  cartalege  and  mar- 
row, which  will  produce  immediate  action, 
but  which  will  not  continue  that  action  much 
beyond  the  one  crop  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Those  who  use  or  favor  the  use  of  boiled  or 
burned  bones  contend  that  they  can  buy  this 
animal  matter  at  a  lower  price  than  those  who 
use  raw  hone  have  to  pay  for  it. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that 
where  equal  weighls  are  taken, the  boiled  bones 
will  produce  the  most  prolonged  and  perman- 
ent action,  but  that  the  first  effect  will  not 
be  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  raw  bone. 

In  many  cases  the  bones  are  boiled  to  extract 
the  oil  which  they  contain,  and  in  such  cases 
absorb  nearly  or  quite  as  much  water  by  weight 
as  they  lose  of  oil,  and  hence  he  who  buys 
freshly  boiled  bones  is  paying  for  water  at  the 
market  price  of  bones,  which  can  certainly  be 
furnished  at  a  clieaper  rate.  One  ihing  is  cer- 
tain, viz :  that  the  boiling  or  steaming  of  the 
bones  does  much  to  lessen  the  cost  of  grinding 
them,  and  if  they  can  be  made  perfectly  dry 
afterwards,  would  form  the  cheaper  article  to 
the  farmer  who  puts  it  on  his  land. 

In  several  experiments  in  which  I  have  used 
these  kinds  of  bone  dust,  viz :  from  freshly 
ground  raw  bones,  from  boiled  bones  in  a 
moderately  dry  state,  and  burned  bones  or  bone 
black,  applied  in  equal  values,  I  am  best  satis- 
fied with  that  of  the  raw  bone  and  least  satis- 


fied with  that  of  burned  bone  or  bone  black,  j 
which  I  believe  is  made  by  burning  bones  in  j 
retorts  from  which  the  air  is  excluded :  the  I 
first  effect  of  the  raw  bone  was  the  greatest,  { 
and  its  present  effect  after  the  lapse  of  four  | 
years  is  quite  as  visible  as  that  of  the  boiled  i 
bone,  and  much  more  plain  than  that  of  the  [ 
burned  bones.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  Jhat  j 
the  action  of  the  burned1  bone  will  be  most  per-} 
manent,  and  that  the  action  of  the  boiled  j 
bones  will  be  more  prolonged  than  that  of  the  I 
raw  bone. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  practical  farmer,  ! 
this  would  seem  to  narrow  the  controversy  f 
down  to  one  question,  viz  :  can  the  farmer  I 
atl'ord  to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  manure,  or  I 
would  it  be  best  to  have  the  whole  of  the  ac-1 
tiou  in  a  few  years,  or  to  wait  for  twice  that  j 
length  of  time  ?  If  we  wish  soonest  to  get  the  1 
benefit  of  the  bone,  it  seems  evident  that  we  | 
should  make  use  of  the  raw  bone.  With  the! 
merchant  it  is  most  profitable  to  make  "  quick  j 
sales  at  small  profits,"  than  to  keep  the  goods  I 
for  a  much  longer  lime  for  a  larger  advance! 
I  on  first  cost.  Will  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  ] 
!  the  farmer?  Is  it  not  more  profitable  for  him  j 
;  to  apply  that  manure  which  will  yield  him  its  I 
i  whole  effect  in  a  few  years,  than  to  buy  one  i 
!  which  will  give  the  same  effect,  but  will  require  ! 
I  two  or  three  times  as  long  to  make  the  return  ?  j 
I  After  a  fair  trial  of  both,  I  have  settled  down  j 
|  in  favor  of  pure  raw  bone,  as  free  from  ferment-  j 
|  ation  as  possible.    Put  on  a  liberal  quantity',  j 


which  will  ensure  a  quick  return  of  the  capital 
invested,  with  the  ability  to  make  another  ap- 
plication either  to  the  same  or  other  land,  and 
leave  a  good  profit  for  the  pocket  of  the  farmer. 
July,  1SG7. 

The  strawberry  growers  of  Vineland,  New 
Jersey,  during  the  season  just  ended,  raised 
uearly  278,000  quarts  of  strawberries,  valued 
at  $39,000.  Of  these,  CS.000  quarts  were  con- 
sumed or  canned  at  home,  and  the  balance 
were  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
other  points.  On  the  Vineland  tract  some 
10,000  people  live,  and  have  raised  this  valu- 
able fruit,  which  has  produced,  it  is  estimated, 
an  average  of  at  least  §20  ready  money  for 
each  family. 

To  Remove  Stains  fp.om  Silk. — Stains  pro- 
duced by  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  oil  of  vitriol 
or  other  sharp  corrosives,  may  often  be  re- 
moved from  silks  by  mixing  a  little  pearlash 
with  soap  lather,  and  passing  the  silk  through 
them.  Spirits  of  hartshorn  will  also  restore 
the  color. 


The  Practical  Farmer  says  that  the  silver  or 
soft  maple  can  be  made  to  assume  a  close  and 
combact  form  by  being  cut  back  two  or  three 
times  while  the  top  is  being  formed.  It  bears 
pruning  well,  grows  rapidly,  and  is  generally 
free  from  worms  and  parasitic  nuisances. 


The  Fakm  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  o* 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.  The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  children.  Nothing 
will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.  In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interest  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms — 
$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  5  cents. 
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The  Farm  a»d  Fireside. 


Field  and  Farm. 


THE  HAY  HARVEST. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  AiEXAXDER  HYDE,  LEE,  MA6S. 

July  Is  the  month  for  harvesting  the  grass  { 
crop,  New  England's  great  staple,  and  a  few  | 
suggestions  on  this  harvest  cannot  be  untimely.  | 
Providence  has  blessed  us  with  an  unprece-  j 
denKd  growth  of  grass,  and  now  it  is  our  duty  1 
to  -secure  it  effectually  and  economically.  On  l 
no  point  do  farmers  differ  more  than  in  the! 
tiffte  and  mode  of  securing  this  most  important  1 
■of  our  crops.  Corn,  rye,  wheat  and  oats  must  f 
be  cut  at  the  proper  time,  and  carefully  ban- ! 
«ified  and  stored ;  but  the  impression  seems  to  be  1 
that  grass  may  be  cut  at  any  time,  aDd  it  is  | 
often  harvested  as  if  it  was  designed  for  bed- 1 
•cling  and  making  manure,  instead  of  feeing! 
■used  as  food  for  animals.  In  securing  the  1 
grain  crops,  the  'object  mainly  arrived  at  is  the  I 
seed,  but  in  secEring  grass,  the  object  is  forage ;  ! 
therefore  grass  -should  be  cut  before  the  nutri-  j 
ment  has  passed  from  the  stalks  and  leaves! 
into  the  seed.  If  left  to  stand  till  the  seed  is 
mature,  the  stalks  lose  most  of  their  starch  and 
other  nutritioas  compounds  and  become  mere 
woody  fiber;  and  as  the  seed  is  mostiy  wasted, 
a  ton  of  suck  hay  is  worth  little  mora  than  a 
ton  of  straw.  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  juices 
of  grass  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  the 
fortune"  Of  a  good  hay  crop.  There  is  no 
question  bat  that  this  flood  tide  is  when  the 
grass  is  in  fell  bloom,  when  the  pollen  of  the 
stamens  is.iaost  vigorously  fructifying  the  pis- 
tils. The  grass  is  now  in  its  mature  vividity. 
It  has  attained  its  growth,  and  the  Juices  are 
in  the  most  active  circulation,  and  af  cut  now 
will  make -good  green  tea,  having  m&re  theoric 
and  volatile  oil  in  it  than  most  of  sthe  black 
tea  that  we  import  from  China.  Our  mothers 
understoo&this  and  always  gatiiereditSieir  hops 
and  herbs  when  in  bloom,  and  the  infusions 
made  from  these  herbs  had  genuine  nervine 
power,  refreshing  the  weary,  strengthening  the 
weak  and  stimulating  to  renewed  exertion. 
Hay  is  Merely  a  dried  herb  and  shatikl  be  cut 
when  thepollen  is  most  abundant,  for  the  same 
reason  that  hops  are  picked  when  in  fall  blos- 
som, as  the  narcotic,  stimulating  influence  is 
then  at  its  maximum.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  ail  the  virtue  of  hay  lies  in  its  starch 
and  gluten.  There  is  a  stimuladng,  length- 
ening influeace  from  early  mowed  bay,  which 
haymakers/feel  through  their  oifectory  nerves, 
and  would  rfeel  more  if  they  should  «2rink  a 
decoction  of  it,  and  which  eattie  .doubtless  feel 
as  they  masticate  hay  timely  cut  and  .properly 
cured  aud  stered.  If  grass  is  left  till  the  seeds 
are  mature  .aad  the  stems  and  leaves  rare  dry, 
there  is  little.«f  the  peculiar  aroma  whiok  is  so 
pleasant  and  refreshing  to  the  haymaker.  Most 
.farmers  acknowledge  this,  but  say,  '".we  >ean't 
.cut  all  our  .grass  when  in  bloom,  time  and 
.means  are  not  sufficient."  This  eic use. merely 
shows  the  power  of  habit.  What  is  the.naees- 
sity  of  protracting  the  haying  season  for  .two 
months?  Why  should  not  the  hop  grower 
protract  his  haixest  in  the  same  way  ibr  ithe 
same  reason,  and  thus  lose  half  the  xalue  .ef 
his  .crop  ?  All  kinds  of  grass  do  not  .mature 
at  Ahe  same  time.  Clover,  and  June  and 
Orchard  grasses  reguire  to  be  cut  first,  generally 
in,  June.  Timothy  and  Fescue  are  mature  for 
forage  early  in  July^  and  Red-Top  brings  up 
the  recx.  With  mowing  machines  and  other 
facilities  for  the  hay  bavest,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  spinning  it  oat  two  months,  and  thus 
losing  half  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Another  objection  we  have  heard  urged  to 
early  mowing  is  that  it  reouires  more  time  and 
Labor  to  cure  the  grass  s'hen  cut  full  of  its 
juices.  We  grant  there  is  .some  force  in  this 
objection,  but  it  holds  equally  against  every- 
thing good.  -"We  can't  lwe  something  for 
nothing."  Providence  has  kindly  ordained 
that  excellence  tn  anything  is  ihe  result  only 
of  persevering  labor,  and  the  farmer  who  is 
unwilling  to  put  forth  effort  to  secure  his  hay 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  had  better  let  it 
stand  till  it  needs  no  curing,  and  the  rake  can 
follow  immediately  after  the  scythe. 


!    The  mode  of  harvesting  hay  is  not  less  im- j  the  farm.    The  rotation  system,  common  in  1         FIBE  BLAST  OE  SMUT  ON  CORN 

\  portant  than  the  time.    Then  let  us  continue !  our  vicinity,  was  followed,  viz :— 1.  Corn ;   2.1  .  ~       „      ,  ' 

! 1  „  ,  =  „  .        .  .        .  -  j.      V        „  w,    ,    .  =    This  curious  vegetable  growth — plant  it  can 

!  the  idea  of  green  tea  and  cure  our  grass  as  our  I  Oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  ice.,;   3.  Wheat;  if.  °         °  1 

I  b  ,      .,,      t„  i.'  i    '  j  I     ■  i  f     a  a  _i  j  .•  /-.pi  be  hardly  termed — familiar  to  iarmers  ana 

;  mothers  cured  their  herbs.    If  we  remember  =  and  5,  or  4,  a  and  6,  clover  and  timothy.    Of=        ,.   J  ,   . 

:  t""lucii'  v  z  '  =  sometimes  destructive  to  their  corn  crop,  is  of 

!  rightly,  the  sage  and  boneset  were  spread  on  i  course  we  used  the  little  stable  manure  made|  Cryr>toqamia  or  ThaUoaens  as  termed 

!  the  garret  floor,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  were !  at  first  as  judiciously  as  we  could,  but  two  or !  f\*      „,         ,       \,  , 

i    ■  5  '  .  ,  - '    .,    I ,  ,  r  i    t     ,  „ i  by  recent  botanists.    The  smut  on  other  cul- 

=  tied  up  in  paper  bags.    A  good  mode  for  the  =  three  cows  fed  from  poor  land  only  covered  an  =  J 


,  „  I  tivated  grains,  truffles,  mushrooms,  puff-ball, 

herbs,  and  we  mav  take  a  hint  from  it  in  cur- ;  acre  or  so  with  a  delicate  gauze  of  manure.  =  &       '  .'  1 

^  _       J  .  ,  .  .  ,       .  i  =  lichens,  and  those  curious  spongy  excrescences 

in"  hav.    After  the  grass  is  cut  no  dew  nor  I  This  was  subsequently  improved,  as  increased  %  '  .  y       *  ~    ...  . 

b .      _  .  ,,    ,    l      ,    ..         ,    „ ,  . .         ,..    .  j       =  found  on  trees  and  decaying  wood,  familiar  to 

rain  should  fall  upon  it.    Grass  partially  dry  |  production  and  of  better  quality  increased  our  |     observers  Jhe  game  order  They 

and  then  soaked  with  rain,  is  about  as  good  fori  stock,  so  that  in  the  Spring  of  18G7  the  six  i  '         =  .  ' 

„  .      .  =         •  j     .  *  -»v  =  constitute  the  lowest  order  of  vegetable  life, 

hay  as  Young  Hyson  at  a  second  steepmg  is  I  acres  in  corn  and  potatoes  covered  with  ma-  f  mmQaeA  bv  some  to  have  been  the 

for  tea.    The  virtue  is  cone  out  of  it.    The !  nure,  looked  jet  black,  leaving  the  ground  \  rl 

b  .      i  =  source  of  all  vegetation,  and  to  have  produced 

srluten  may  be  left,  but  the  stimulus  is  wanting.  \  scarcely  visible.  =  .    »Jf-*  a  i.-  v    a -a  a 

b  '  '         ,  .,,.?=  .    ..         .       e  tv.    •  *  ..„  =  vegetation  by  their  deca}',  which  afforded  nu- 

Neither  should  the  grass  be  permitted  to  he  in  i    The  starting  point  of  the  improvement,  its  =    •=  •>  _  ■>' 

&  r  _   i  °     .  i-i      v  .     e=-  tnment  for  a  higher  order  of  plants.    Their  re- 

the  sun  till  all  the  aroma  is  dissipated,  and  the  l  main  source  to  this  moment,  is  a  phosphate  of  =  „      ,   ,    j-  u 

„  „,  ...        „  „      .      ,  ,    T  =  productive  organs  can  generally  only  be  distin- 

color  bleached  out.    When  wilted  it  should  be  =  lime.    The  composition  of  the  phosphate  I  =  r  °  &    .     J  J 

,  .  ,   ,  =      ,         .     .   '  .     .      .    .       -A  I  guished  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope :  thev  are 

nut  into  cocks,  and  covered  with  hav  caps  l  used  was  about  20  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  ?=  J  . 

1  ...  .      ■        ,  i  j  ■..  .  _  .    0  .  ,  „   .•  „„  !  simple  cells  without  pistil  or  stamen,  no  ovary 

which  will  exclude  both  sun  and  ram,  and  |  of  which  o  to  8  per  cent,  were  soluble  m  wa-  f      P  P  rf  ^  ^ 

retain  the  volatile  oil,  which  gives  hay  as  well  j  ter,  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  potential  ammonia,    j  ^  ,hemselves  to  infinity  and 

as  tea  its  pleasant  flavor  and_  much  o»  its  ner- 1  The  quality  I  aimed  to  get  into  the  soil  has  |  with  di  ioug  idj  Thefe  afe  gome 
vine  effect.  If  thoroughly  wilted  before  being  j  been  about  half  a  ton  per  acre,  trusting  to  the  j  mushrooms  that  duce  sixt  thousand  cells  a 
put  into  cocks,  the  grass  will  cure  in  a  day  or  |  immediate  action  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  j  minute>    prob  mildewg  and  bU  h,s 

two,  and  the  cocks  will  only  need  to  be  turned  j  acid!  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  in-  j  wMch  &K  gQ      nicious  to  the  interests  of  the 
over  and  slightly  awed  before  being  carted  to  j  soluble  by  cultivation  during  many  years,  but  [  cultivator  are  but  forms   of  this  7egetable 
the  barn.    Hay  thus  cured  looks  green,  but  =  designing  to  add  a  little  of  the  same  manure!  rowtll 
|  will  not  heat  or  ^old  in  the  mow,  and  the  j  m  each  subseqUent  rotation.    The  best  method  j  ^  ^  f  ^  bu  ht  m.  f  appearhlg 


j  larger  and  tighter  the  mow,  the  better  will  the !  0f  ns\u„  the  phosphate,  according  to  my  ex- 


!  on  corn  is  not  clearly  known.    Doubtless  the 


j  hay  be  preserved.  The  Urger  the  body  of  hay  1 1)eriencei  is  to  harrow  in  some  four  hundred  j  ,ant  must  be  in  &voraMe  condllion)  or  the 
J  m  one  mass  the  «ore  solid  it  is,  and  less  the  jor  five  hundred  pounds,  sowed  broadcast  upon  j 1  q{  ^  ^  ^.^  float  invigibl  .fl  ^ 
|  exposure  to  air  a^d  the  escape  of  its  virtues,  j  the  land,  when  plowed  for  corn,  and  to  putj^  &k  TMg  conditioQ  be  a 

I  M\the  C6ntral  pOT4i0nS  a7, SCa^  UP  Mfr.tlg^  I two  or  three  bundred  P°unds  more  in  the  lots'  \  diseased  state,  consequent  on  bruises  made  by 
|  and  green  grass ^en,  could  not  ferment  in  the  |  together  with  a  little  wood  ash.    Then  two  or  j  cultiv;tiou,  „r  it  may  be  a  want  of  vital- 

;  center  of  amow,  «y  more  than  do  fruits  when  j  three  hundred  pounds  more  should  go  on  the  j  ^  due  tQ  a        „  un_ 

scanned.    We  have  seen  many  barns  with  large  |  root  crop  of  the  next  year,  and  two  hundred  I  3       .  ,    ..  .   t         ,  L„ 
=  ,  .  ,      ,    ,  c.  ,   .     ,n  \  v  j     i  =  cons;cnial  soil,  but  oitener,  perhaps,  the  exciting 

=  seams  between  the  boards,  left  purposely  to  ad-  =  or  four  hundred  pounds  more  be  harrowed  in,  =      °  f        ,  J™«,™,w. 

i    ..  ,  ,        mi  •   •   i  •«■     =  =  cause  exists  in  the  atmosphere  and  unfavorable 

|  mit  the  air  and  cure  the  hay.    This  is  killing  \  afler  plowing  for  wheat,  in  the  Pall  of  the  f  Various  remedies 

[not  curing.   We  have  visited  a  famous  stoae !  game  ycar.    t  bave  tbus  put  1000  to  1200  j^61 
I  barn,  excellent  in  all  its  appointments,  except  j  pounds  on  every  acre,  as  it  came  in  the  order  j . 
\  that  a  ven'.ilator  .earne  down  in  the  center  of  l  Df  rotation. 

I  the  large  mow  to  let  off  the  steam  of  SJae  j  My  conclusion  as  to  the  best  method  of  im-  { '. 
j  hay,"  as  the  proprietor  expressed  it  As  m-el\  j  pr0ving  farms  at  a  distance  from  cities,  which  j ' 
|  might  a  tea  chestikave  a  ventilator.  In  passslag, }  ar6)  or  which  should  be,  the  great  sources  off 
{ we  wish  here  te  -say  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  [  fertility,  is  this:— To  improve  the  soil  by  the ! ' 
I  to  move  hay  from  one  bam  or  mow  to  anosfcer,  ]  liberal  use  of  phosphate,  introduced  into  the ! ' 
|  or  to  throw  on  the  barn  floor  at  night  the  &ay  j  usual  rotation  system,  and  then  keep  as  much  j 1 
\  which  is  to  be  fei2  in  the  morning.  Keepat  as  j  stock  as  tbe  farm  can  be  possibly  made  to  bear,  j  a" 
|  compact  as  possible  till  required  for  feeclng,  { The  phosphates  commence  the  fertility,  the  j 
j  and  its  virtues  vwiffi  be  retained.  j  stock  sustains  it    The  produce  of  stock  may ! 

|    Many  farmers^ase  careless  as  to  the  neatsaess  \  vary  according  to  the  proximity  to  a  town — ! 

]  of  their  hay,  stowsug  it  away  in  bays  without  I  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  raising  stock  for  sale.  |  I  have  examined  the  bop  yards  for  a  dis- 
|  a  flooring,  or  covering  with  old  musty  hay,  sare  |  The  advantage  of  the  butter  produce  is  that  { tance  of  one  hundred  miles  East  and  West  of 
{ to  contaminate  the  layer  next  to  it  ft  is  a]  nothing  of  mineral  value  is  sold  off  and  re- 1  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
I  good  plan  to  whitewash  the  sides  of  the  Ibay,  f  moved  from  tine  land,  except  the  trifling  j  make  a  very  favorable  report  of  their  condi- 
|  or  at  least  to  brash  off  the  cobwebs  anfl  all  j  amount  in  wheat  ftour,  and  in  the  flesh  and  \  tion.  Crops  generally  are  looking  very  well. 
!  filth.  Cattle  have  .senses  as  well  as  men,  .and  I  bones  of  the  hog.  For  this  reason  I  have  had  { Indeed  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop 
|  though  hunger  insy  compel  them  to  eat-ffirty  j  a  butter  dairy  for  several  years,  with  the  ex- j  of  everything  except  peaches.  So  far,  I  have 
]  hay,  they  do  not  celish  it  and  will  mot  thrive  j  ception  of  one  year,  when  a  milk  dairy  was  j  discovered  the  aphis  but  on  one  hop  vine.  For 
I  upon  such  fodder.    We  have  seen  some  -stock  f  tried.  |  the  first  time  I  have  found  the  aphis,  which 

|  feeders  wade  through  their  dirty  barnyard,  and  j  The  following  table  of  the  gross  sales  ofjbasso  extensively  damaged  hops  during  the 
I  then  jump  .on  the  ssiow  and  wipe  their  boots !  produce  of  all  kinds  in  successive  years  will !  last  three  years,  upon  fruit  trees.  The  cherry 
I  on  the  hay  as  thoegli  it  was  a  mat  Cattle'-Will  {  show  the  inflaeaoe  of  phosphates  alone  to  im- 1  trees  were  in  some  places  covered  with  them, 
!  surely  turn  up  their  isoses  at  such  polluted  foai,  !  prove  farming  lan-d:: —  {and  the  apple  trees  were  swarming  with  the 

"  or  if  compelled  to  <eat  it,  the  owner  wifi  'be  |  j^--;   .  \  fly.    Both  on  apple  and  cherry  trees,  the  color 

I  of  the  insect  was  darker  than  when  found  upon 


Various  remedies  or  preventives 
'  j  have  been  recommended  for  smut  on  grain. 
{ Most  farmers  are  familiar  with  them  ;  washing 
I  the  seed  grain  in  brine,  chamber  ley,  or  mix- 
'  1  ing  it  with  brine,  ashes,  &c,  have  ah  been  ex- 
p|  tensively  tried, — sometimes  with  apparent  suc- 
I  cess,  often  times  without.    The  use  of  sulphur 
'  |  on  the  vine  fungus  is  probably  the  most  uni- 
;  formly  successful  application  of  a  destructive 
gent  to  this  vegetation. 


HOP  PE0SPECTS. 


|  compeUed  to  partiegsate  in  the  bad  flavor  .eoni- 1  Gr'ss.  vuL  of 
\  munieated  to  the  arilk  and  beef.   3featness  j  c 
!  may  be  one  of  the  aninor  virtues,  but  is^ery  ]  ■  seed...?.".'! 
]  important  in  securing.and  storing  the  hsjcreip.  |  Ket  profitfm 
I    My,  !S67. 


|  sales 
1  Stock  cows 
\     and  a  bull. 


4o.oa 

1S3.23 
4 


1863. 
.$,1019.46 


4 


1864. 
$1019.41 


1865. 
,$1353.98 


1129.37 
10 


1866. 

$1448.96  |  n0pg — ^  tne  insect  was  tb(J  same.     Its  color 

410  7;  |  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant  upon 
I  which  it  preys. 

Hop  growers  should,  at  this  season  of  the 
I  year,  bear  in  mind  the  remedies  to  be  used  in 


1038.10  = 
12 


EXPE2IMENT  WITH  SUPEE-PHOSPHAIE.  | 

  |    At  the  present  time,  June,  1867,  there  are  I  case  their  yards  are  attacked  with  the  aphis  or 

Peof.  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  read  Bjeforel  fifteen  cows  and  one  bull  From  thirteen  j  nea>  and  be  prepared  with  the  ingredients  and 
]  the  "Philadelphia  Soctety  for  the  Pramotionjl .milking  cows  we  feave  obtained,  during  June,  {means  of  using  them.  It  is  comparatively  an 
|  of  Agriculture,"  an  essay  on  the  value  of  Su-3  aa  average  of  5i  jxsunds  of  butter  per  cow  per  I  easy  process  to  destroy  them  when  they  first 
1  per-phosphate,  as  testefi  by  him  on  a  sixtyj  w<eek.  The  grass  on  which  these  cows  have  |  make  their  appearance.  Strong  tobacco  water 
lacre  farm  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.  He  J  fed  has  been  almost  exclusively  produced  by  I  applied  with  a  common  hand  syringe  to  hops 
jiaid: —  I  phosphates,  and  the  cows  are  but  the  ordinaiy  I  on  stakes  and  strings  will  destroy  the  aphis, 

|    Upon  calculating  the  ecst  of  buying  and i.eouuitry  breed.  fit  should  be  applied  with  a  force  pump  lo 

I  hs-uling  stable  manure  from  ihe  city  or  vicinity  \  In  order  to  have  a  fairer  view  of  the  im- 1  hops  on  poles.  The  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
Kficre  or  ten  miles)  I  found  itvwould  be  cheaper  |  piovfiments  resulting  from  the  liberal  use  of  fas  far  as  possible,  should  receive  the  liquid,  as 
f  to  buy  and  haul  a  so-callefi  super-posphate.  1  phosphates,  I  should  add  that  the  value  of  the  pt  is  there  that  the  flies  congregate.  A  sprink- 
|I,  therefore,  determined  to  attempt  improving  |  above  stock  should  be  added  to  the  profits  of  l  muzzle  should  be  fitted  to  the  end  of  the 
|  my  miserably  poor  farm  by  tfcs  latter  alone,  j  the  year.  The  whole  form  is  so  improved  that  I  syringe,  or  to  the  hose  from  the  engine  or 
|  trustiag  to  increasing  the  stock  with  the  in-  j  it  wauM  continue  to  yield  largely  for  some  [  f°rce  pump.  Strong  soap-snds,  with  a  pound 
!  creasing  produce,  so  as  to  render  it  at  least  in-  \  years  to  come  without  further  improvement.  1  °f  copperas  to  ten  gallons  of  the  suds,  ap- 
f  dependent  of  the  purchased  mansre.  |    There  is  nothing  remarkable  claimed  for !  Plied  in  the  same  way  as  the  tobacco-water 

I  The  table  subjoined  will  present  ail  the  neces-j  Hilltop  Farm,  and  I  have  merely  thrown  the  1  vrill  kill  the  vermin.  Sometimes  saltpetre  is 
fsary  fact*  in  relation  to  the  farm,  feom  its  bri-|  above  thoughts  together  at  the  suggestion  of  1  added  to  the  water. — American  Farmer. 

ferly  poverty  in  1861  to  its  plethoric  falling  [some  of  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia!  -  -   „„  

|  down  of  wheat  and  clover  in  the  rains  of  1 867.  j  Agricultural  Society,  to  show  how  a  poor  farm  !  The  wet  weather  has  produced  a  fearful  dis- 
|  It  contains  about  60  acres,  of  which  only  40  { may  be  made  productive,  and  even  profitable,  I  ease  among  poultry  in  and  around  Hanover 
{have  been  in  cultivation.  The  gross  sales  of  j  by  the  liberal  use  of  phosphates  as  manure,  jpa.  One  farmer  lost  30  turkeys  in  three  days' 
|  everything  that  could  be  scraped  by  industry  j  applied  in  the  usual  rotation  system  to  com-  { and  others  have  lost  more  or  less  chickens  and 
i  in  18<5l  was  $219,36,  showing  the  poverty  of 5  mon  farming  by  a  plain  farmer.  I  turkeys. 


A  Feench  actress  never  would  tell  her  age,  and  of  course  the  more  she  refused  to  tell  it  the  more  curious  people  were  to  know  it.  By  srood  luck- 
as  the  multitude  then  thought— she  was  summoned  as  a  witness  on  a  trial  The  gossips  rubbed  their  hands  and  chuckled.  "  Aha !  we  shall  know  it 
now.  She  must  tell,  or  go  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court."  The  lady  was  ushered  in,  raised  her  right  hand  to  heaven  and  took  th'-  oath  to  speak  the 
truth.  "Your  name?"  asked  the  president.  "  Angelique  Toujoursfleurie."— "  Your  profession ?"—"  Artist  dramatique. "— "  Your  an-e''"  You  miiTht 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  tbe  court,  and  every  eye  was  bent  on  the  lady.  S be  was  driven  into  a  corner  at  last!  Angelique  rose  walked  to  the 
president's  desk,  and  whispered  the  secret  in  his  ear.   He  nodded  and  made  the  entry.   The  public  retired  with  mingled  feelings  of  disgust  'and  admiration 


The  Farm  anil  Fireside. 
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The  Fireside  $&use* 


"THE  MILLER  OF  HABZ." 

A  mll]rr.nf  Han,  on  a  long  Summer's  day, 

Kell  ftlleep  In  the  shade  of  his  mill. 
And  dtvamed  of  a  sure  and  speedy  way, 

His  coffers  with  riches  to  fill. 

A  craekiog  old  wheel  that  his  forefathers  built, 
And  the  force  of  a  stream  turned  round, 

For  a  conlurj  past  had  driven  the  mill, 
And  the  grain  for  u  century  ground. 

But  it  happened  this  day  that  the  brook  was  low; 

And  the  noisy  old  wheel  stood  still ; 
So  the  miller,  for  lack  of  something  to  do, 

Fell  asleep  In  the  shade  of  his  mill- 
As  soon  as  he  woke  he  at  once  began 

To  follow  the  plan  of  his  dream, 
And  in  spite  of  all  lhat  his  friends  could  Bay, 

He  turned  the  course  of  the  stream. 

The  Summer  had  passed,  cold  Winter  was  nigh, 

Still  the  miller  could  grind  no  com, 
And  the  neighbors  who  laughed  at  his  useless  work 

He  answered  with  bitter  scorn. 

The  dam  was  finished,  but  not  that  year. 

And  the  people  had  ceased  to  go 
To  the  little  mill,  whose.  Idle  wheel 

Was  buried  beneath  the  snow. 

To  the  miller's  joy,  the  Spring  time  came, 
And  the  torrents  poured  into  the  glen, 

Filling  up  to  the  brim  the  pond  he  had  made, 
And.tumlng  the  wheel  again. 

But  one  night  as  the  villagers,  Bafe  at  home, 

Heard  the  sobs  of  the  driving  rain, 
The  dam  gave  way,  and  down  the  stream 

Went  the  miller,  the  mill  and  the  grain. 

How  many  a  man,  In  every  land, 
Like  the  miller,  has  followed  a  dream, 

And  sooner  or  later,  with  mill  and  grain, 
Like  the  miller,  gone  down  the  stream. 


1  SUN  STROKE.  HOW  TO  MAKE  "WINE.  j     A  Summer  PlOTUBB.— "Talk  of  pictures  as 

~—  j  ~         .  T.  i  wc  may,  there  is  no  fairer  sight  than  this;  a 

I    This  is  an  instantaneous  inflammation  of     Not  according  to  this  ruce.pt  or  that.    It  j  ^  of         [M  .    ^  &  ^  ___ 

the  brain,  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays  com-!  seems  as  though  there  were  a  thousand  ways  to  |  ^  ^  q(  ^  init;WOodg)  olj  wood 
jmunicating  their  heat  to  the  structures  with  I  make  Wine.    Tins  .s  all  wrong.    Such  multi- 8     ^  ^  of  ^  to  ^  he 

[such  intensity  and  rapidity  as  to  cause  dizzM  pbc,ty  only  perplexes.  The  simplest  thing  VM  dull  gold  ;  woods  lying  like  three  plied  velvet, 
j  ness,  headache,  and  nauseau  or  vomiting  ;  the  |  the  world  is  to  make  wine ; or  rather,  u  m,  ,,  |  |im  ^  tint  lKik  m„,  ,„  ,,.  ilM1,  d,  ,.,,.,.„.,. 
j  patient  then  falls  breathless,  turns  black  in  the  j  not  made-it  makes  iteelf.    Simply  express  ;  rf  w         am)  ^  ^  &^ 

j  face  and  dies,  unless  proper  ass.stance  is  given  1ju.ee,  and  let  it  stand.    1  hat  makes  wine ;  that  j  of  ^  ^  _  ^  ^  jm  ^  ^ 

|  on  the  spot ;  which  is,  to  be  taken  to  the  shade.  \  is  the  whole  of  it.  j  q{  ^  pop^  &nd  ]jghtlv  fouch_ 

|  The  neck  should  be  instantly  freed  from  all  j  For  domestic wines,  which  people  will  drink,  jjjjg  ^  jjereana  there,  till  it  brightens 
I  that  binds  it ;  pour  warm  water  on  the  head  j  treatment  is  required.  Here  sugar  must  be  ad-  j  and  darkens  all  over  the  field,  as  if  an"  April 
I  and  dash  it  upon  the  body— the  Arabs  pour  it  {  ded— that  is  all.  Were  there  sugar  enough  in  j  _-ace  Bmjjed  and  grew  sob,.r  a,sym  two  or 
j  in  the  ears,  this  may  also  be  done.  It  is  some- ;  the  berries-currants,  rhubarb,  etc,— it  would  j  ,hrce  (_m[,g  _,  a  minutc .  the  8un  sbining  aslant 
1  times  an  hour  or  two  before  relief  is  obtained,  j  come  under  the  head  of  grape  wine.  Each  ]  tbe  pjcture  .  tbe  sun  :U9t  ready  to  <^t .  ,ne 
|  which  is  ascertained  by  the  patient  becoming  j  man  may  judge  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  he|tree  topg  afirC)  ui)urnin[r  bushes  "along  the 

1  more  conscious  and  more  able  to  help  himself.  ]  wants.    Some  people  like  sweeter  and  souiejfences  and  no  Mount!— the  grain  lookiii" 

i  Let  him  drink  as  much  water  as  he  desires,  if  |  sourer  wine.  Make  to  suit  the  taste,  and  tlic  |  here  a3  jf  splasbetl  witli  fresh  gold  and  there 
j  he  can  swallow  it.  j  sugar  is  your  criterion.    For  wild,  sour  grapes,  j  as  if  day  uad  (,ied  Qn  h  au(,  atained  it  through 

|  Sun  stroke  is  prevented  by  wearing  a  silk  j  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  juice  is  the  rule.  ]  witb  red  giory.  Not  a  reaper  in  sight,  not  a 
1  handkerchief  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  or  green  }  Some  have  a  quarter  or  even  a  third  less,  j  crad]e's  wooden  fingers  thrust  stiff  and  stark 
[leaves  or  a  wet  cloth  of  any  kind ;  but  during]  The  more  sugar,  the  sweeter  will  be  yO«r  f  through  the  fence,  not  a  suggestion  of  bog  or 
fan  attack,  warm  water  should  be  instantly  j  "  wine."  All  wines  are  alike  in  one  respect—  j  bin  anywbere  .  on]y  a  zjg_zag  flash  of  a  squir- 
|  poured  on  the  head,  or  rags  dipped  in  the  j  in  the  general  wine  taste.  The  difference  is  |  rel  along  the  rails,  that  "takes  his  pay  as  he 
{ water  and  renewed  every  minute.  The  reason  j  made  by  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Thus  'be  j  goes  ironly  a  bird  that  "dipped"  in  the  yellow 
[is  two-fold;  the  scalp  is  dry  and  hot,  and  the  j  strawberry  wine  is  different  from  the  black-  j  and  skimmed  sjnging  away.  only  a  butterfly 
{warm  water  not  only  removes  the  dryness,  j  berry  wine,  and  these  different  from  the  grape,  j  flickering  like  a  pair  of  hickory  ieaves  in  the 
!  but  carries  off  the  extra  heat  with  great  rapid-  j  The  reason  why  t  he  grape  is  best  (to  a  cultivated  ]  Autumn  w  ind  " 

f  ity  by  evaporation.    Sun  stroke  is  more  com- 1  taste,)  is,  that  its  sugar  is  better — differing  from  I  ,.  „     

I  mon  in  the  temperate  than  in  the  torrid  zones,  j  cane  sugar.  A  fruit  should  have  its  own  sugar.  I 
I  It  is  more  frequcDt  and  fatal  in  New  York  and  I  But  the  grape  flavor  also  is  excellent.    Flavor  \ 

=  .    ,      „       .    „      „,  j  tt  *  '  a .  ■        •    a  ii         .,  i  learn  from  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco 

I  Quebec  than  m  New  Orleans  and  Havana.  =  and  sugar  unite  m  the  grape :  and  hence  it  =  ,  „  i«ui.iaw 

!  j;     ,  ,  .  ..       .  .    ,  !     ,     °.    .    .     .  ,  .,   .      •    „  „  -i  limes,  the  main  facts  were  lurnished  liv  the 

i  Dav  laborers  are  most  liable  to  sun  stroke,  es-  \  makes  the  best  wine — so  good  that  it  is  called  i  1 
I      .  „    .  4l.  t-„.  i  «     i  t.       ,  \  San  Francisco  fruit  dea  ers,  that  next  to  the 

\  pec.ally  in  proportion  as  they  use  stimulating  nhe  only  wine.  =  .,  , 

'= ■  i       t.  ■    i    Llf  i  -c      \  ■  .i  »  <  1  =  grape  the  apple  yields  the   argest  receipts. 

|  drinks.    It  is  doubttul  if  any  s  ncfly  temperate  ]    But  a  man  can  hclp  t0  make  wine-help  just  |  La9(        ^       *        of  ^  P 

    -  1  Pe™>n  f Jer  bf omes        lm  10  this  lnstama- 1  as  he  does  in  anything-that  is,  he  can  see  that  j  some  mo       1q{  ^  gan  F 

- : — i 77  jneous  life  destroyer;  but  excessive  exposure  |  only  pure>  ripe  grape8  are  used;  that  vessels  j  8umed  $12'0  J0    Next  to  the  apple  comes  the 

UmZt&l  MlB-OtMmXX,      1 10  ihe. dlreCt  7s  °f  .the  &Um™T*         m7  I  ™  <*™  >  ™  ^  ^ord,  that  everything  is  done  j    ach  fte  tota,  production  of  ^ich  reachea 

   I  .[occasion  sun-stroke  in  an  individual,  ,n  the ;  in  a  workman-like  way.    This  will  improve  ,he  neignDorhood  of  $300)()00.  Tbe 

™ I  P^^on  as  he  is  of  a  sedentary  occupation  j  tbe  article  just  as  any  article  is  improved  by ,  consumption  of  San  Francisco  |s  ^  82!o00 
FATTENING  FOWLS.  j  or  of  delicate  healt^    Such  persons  if  com- ,  care  in  the  production.    Give  then,  the  grapes  j  boxes>  M  w     m  ,w.  rf  f !  „ 

5  pe  led  to  be  out  of  doors  under  a  hot  Summer  s  1  a  chance  to  rinen  thoroualihi  their  fruit   and  as       ,        „  „  .  ?.       .        .  „ 

All  Summer  long  the  farmer  and  his  family  1 '  n  RhmW  :  fl  Roft  ]oo,p  hat  _,th  Romp  \  CU™f  TlPLn  "  °  J  U  .  '  i  1  per  box  of  fort-v  Pound8'  makln"  ,hc  va,ue  of 
have  fussed  with  the  poultry  •  the  young  chick- 1  f"D'       W    T         '  ,  '  ,  !  g°°d  chanCe  ,or  fermentation  in  clean  vessels.  jth  ,itv  con8umea;  $102)500.    The  plum 

naveiusseawimmepouurj     inty  oun0  chick    ,   w  loose  cloth  m  tbe  crown;  have  the  neck  |  If  the  temperature  is  low  (in  the  long  stage  ofl„,'  „c  41  ,  "  „,, 

ens  and  turkeys  need  care  in  the  long  rain  I  ° ,  „,_„„,  ,.„.„  flnfl  ,lnf,nr,finPfi .  ,hnllM  pfttI,.        ,        s  ,,      .       .„  ,    ..  h  .   J  production  reaches  *lt.0, 000,  ot   which  40,- 

,  ,°.        =  and  throat  hare  and  unconnnect,  snouicl  eat  =  lermenta  ion) ,  the  wine  will  be  the  better— but  l  nflf.  •  ■    G„„  t,  .   r„ 

storms,  and  protection  against  nocturnal  depre-- w  ,.,„„  mpat  „_.,  iivP  mnsttv  nn  eonrse  breml  •.    :n  .  i    «    i         .       i  t    ri  ;  000  is  consumed  in  San  Francisco.  Cherries 

'  ,  1       ,        °    „  '      =  but  little  meat  anu  live  mostly  on  coaise  oreau  =  ^  Wi   take  t he  onger  o  make  it.    In  Europe,  „K„„,.  C1AA  ,.AJ>  „P  „  , .  ,  0  ^ 

dators.    Just  as  they  are  hilly  grown  and  out  I  nnr1  hlltt„p  „n(1  hprrip„  r;ne  raw^nri  nerfpet  1     .  .  ™f     ■  .,       n     m  ,  ■     i yield  about  $100,000,  of  which  San  Francisco 

uatKIv^j  consumes  §30,000.    Apricots  yield  

'  |  San  Francisco  consuming  §20,000.  Pears 
j  amount  in  the  aggregate  production  to  §70,- 
{000,  of  which  San  Francisco  consumes  $19,- 
j  500.  It  Will  be  seen  that,  according  to  these 
|  estimates,  San  Francisco  consumes  nearly  one- 
j  third  of  the  fruit  sold  in  the  State. 


The  Value  ok  Fruit  in  California.— We 


of  danger,  the  shrewd  huckster  makes  his  ap- 1  witnout  sugar  or  milk.  keep  regular  hours  !  uniformity,  as  weU  as  a  low  temperature, 
pearance.  buys,  fattens,  and  prepares  them  fori  and  havu  abundant  sleep.    LaborCrs  should  1  Q    in  the  Rural  World 
market,  and  pockets  the  profits  for  his  smart-  [  wash  ,he  wbole  sca,    in  cold  water  several  {  ' 


ness-  _  _  I  times  a  day,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  | 

Obviously  the  farmer  had  better  fatten  uis|cleanby  rubbing  it  with  a  damp  towel  every!    The  Boh-o-Link.—  The  gay  young  rascal, 
fowls  and  send  them  to  market  himself.    He  |  nigbt  before  going  t0  bed    Let  the  fl.iction  be  |  tbe  Bob-o-Link,  is  in  his  glory  just  now— in 
can  do  it  with  less  trouble,  perhaps,  than  he  j  sufficiently  vigorous  to  cause  an  extra  redness  I  the  high  tide  of  his  musical  dissipation.    What . 
imagines.    Feed  liberally  at  all  times,  so  as  to  |  of  tbe  skin_    It  ig  being  between  two  fires  |  a  gush  and  gurgle  of  song  it  is  that  pours  out !  ~" - " ~ 

keep  them  growing  thriftily,  but  about  twenty'  ]  tbat  makes  sun  stroke  common  in  cities  and  |  of  his  little  throat !  "  Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link !  I  Ground  for  Turnips.— The  sweetest  and 
days  betore  being  slaughtered  feed  them  in  this  j  uncommon  on  small  islands  or  at  sea,  because  I  Blink-blink,  chitter-wink  !  Cherry-me,  up  in  ]  best  turnips  for  family  use  are  those  grown  up- 
way:  make  a  coop  for  one  dozen  fowls ;  more  j  tbe  brjck  and  stone  pavements  give  back  al- 1  a  tree!  Out  in  the  sun—  clover  tops— tall  grass  j  on  new  laud — if  burnt  over,  like  that  newly 
should  not  be  put  together.  The  coop  should  \  most  as  great  a  heat  as  comes  from  the  sun. —  ( — look  at  me  no'w — what  d'ye  think  ? — happy  [  cleared — all  the  better  for  the  juiciness  and 
be  three  feet  long,  two  wide,  and  two  and  a.\HaWs  ,journal  of  Health.  I  fellow— can't  stay-ee— on  the  wing— wife's  at  f  flavor  of  the  turnip.    If  any  of  our  readers 

half  high.    Make  the  sides  of  bars,  and  about  j  _____  _______    |  home — good-by !"   Was  there  ever  so  charm- !  have  waste  places  or  old  and  tangled  brier 

three  inches  apart,  the  bottom  of  round  poles  j  pBEVENTIVE  AGAINST  THE  xTJENIP  FLY  ^'DS  a  field  comPaDion  for  a  morning  stroll  in  I  patches,  neither  good  for  berries  uor  anything 

two  inches  apart,  and  the  top  of  a  board,  j    'I  June?   The  meadows  would  not  seem  one-half  \  else,  mow  them  down  and  let  the  stuff  be  on 

Place  this  in  a  comfortable  room,  elevated  two  j  The  North  British  Agriculturist  gives  the  j  so  delightful,  in  this  early  stage  of  Summer,  I  the  ground  and  dry.  A  few  days  will  suffice 
feet  from  the  floor,  in  the  barn  or  poultry  j  following  methods  for  the  prevention  or  miti-  j  were  his  gleeful  chatter  not  rained  down  in  j  to  prepare  it  for  ignition.  Let  the  tire  run  over 
house,  where  the  cold  winds  will  be  kept  ]  gati0n  of  damage  from  the  turnip  fly  :  "  Vari- { this  showery  way  all  over  the  grass.  In  cer- 1  it — the  cleaner  it  burns  the  better.  Plow  and 
away,  and  where  the  light  will  bedim.  At-  \  ous  rncthods  have  been  suggested  to  prevent  j  tain  favorite  meadows  he  makes  his  annual  ap-  j  harrow  it  well  as  the  case  may  require,  and 
tach  feeding  troughs  all  around  the  outside.  |  tbe  attacks  of  the  turnip  fly,  when  the  plants  |  pearance  punctually  on  the  11th  of  May.  It  1  sow  turnip  seed  broadcast  or  in  drills  as  fancy- 
Commence  feeding  very  light,  giving  little  but  j  are  newly  brairded.  Steeping  the  seeds  in  oil,  I  makes  no  difference,  rain  or  shine,  windy  or  j  may  dictate.  Such  ground  so  dealt  with  will 
water  the  first  clay.  Then  feed  regular  three  j  and  afterwards  dusting  the  seeds  with  sulphur  j  calm,  one  never  listens  in  vain  for  the  prompt  j  repay  the  labor  many  times  over  in  the  lus- 
or  four  times  per  day  with  the  richest  food,  as  ]  preparatory  to  sowing,  has  been  found  to  be  ]  presentation  of  his  tinkling  notes.  He  keeps }  cious  turuips  it  will  supply  for  Winter  use.  Sow- 
oat  meal  mixed  with  milk,  boiled  barley  or  I  0f  considerable  service.  There  is,  however,  a }  his  little  promise,  year  by  year,  with  wonder- 1  about  the  middle  of  July,  or  earlier  if  more 
corn.  Observe  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  j  stjn  more  certain  method  of  prevention.  Newly  j  ful  faithfulness ;  and  one  can  hardly  keep  back  j  convenient  or  desirable, 
give  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  In  twenty  days  j  siaked  lime,  strewn  thinly  along  the  rut  made  I  the  thought,  half  fancy  as  it  is,  that  if  his  wife ! 
the  poultry  should  be  killed,  and  for  such  the  |  by  tbe  seed-coulter  of  the  sowing  machine  at  |  of  the  new  seasou,  like  some  other  housewives,  \ 


farmer  would  find  plenty  of  greedy  buyers,  j  tbe  time  of  the  brairding  the  plants,  proves  a  1  was  behind  hand  in  the  packing  of  her  trunks  I .  m     i  V 

willing  to  pay  the  highest  price.—  Rural  New  \  protection.    We  have  also  found  a  mixture  of  I  for  a  start  on  her  nothern  Summer  tour,  he!"1?,  j  culously 

v„-iv.»  =  i.         j  a-  .    i  •  ....    ?  ,  .  .     I  evident  intention  ot  findn 

jor/ier.  1  lime  and  soot  very  effectual  in  protecting  the  =  would  leave  her  and  come  on  a  one.  rather;,..  ,    .  ,  , 

 -  «•   I  ,  ..  I  .       .    „  '.      .       thing.     At  last  he  burs 

| young  plants  as  they  put  out  the  first  leaves.  =  than  blemish  bis  fresh  song  by  ottenng  itaL,      ,         .         ■  ,  . 

The  crop  advices  from  all  sections  of  the  |  When  a  smaU  quantity  of  white  turnip  seed  is  j  single  day  later.    The  happiest,  jolliest,  most  I  r ~      0  c  Prlz  £ai"e  i 

country  are  of  the  most  favorable  character,  f  sown  in  tbe  hollows  of  the  drills,  the  insects  I  scatter-brain  of  all  the  birds  of  the  open  field,  his  I  !"g  °      ,  °Z  ,     ra"°         y ,     1Cr  ™Se,  , 

|  the  biggest  calf  of  any  man  round  our  parts . 


A  fellow  at  a  cattle  show  was  mak- 
conspicuous  by  an 
ing  fault  with  cvery- 
burst  forth  with,  "Call 
Why,  they  aint  noth- 


remark  of  a 


and  it  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  harvest  off  rCsort  to  the  white  turnip  plants,  preferring  j  tipsy  song  reels  on  from  one  grass-spire  to  an- !  ,f  t  ,      '         •  ■•        ,  , 
18G7  will  exceed  in  quantity  and  quality  any- 1  tbem  to  the  Swede.    This  method  of  protect-  \  other,  from  daisy-head  to  thistle-top,  and  his  I ,        V     "     ",'  .WaS    f    „  7 
thing  ever  known.    This  bright  prospect  may  ]  ;Dg  the  latter  is  more  expensive  than  top-dress-  j  gay  little  coat  sinks  and  rises  with  the  fragile  j  >b  anc  er ;     aDU  tue  U0lslest- 
be  darkened,  but  such  is  the  appearance  ofjjnglbe  seed  rows  with  lime  previous  to  the  j  perch  he  has  found,  as  the  still  lake  of  the  I 
things  at  present,  taking  the  concurrent  testi-  { brairding  of  the  plants.    After  the  rough  leaves  I  morning  air  is  broken  into  circles  with  bis  i    A  Fair  Bargain. — A  Western  fanner,  being 
mony  of  careful  and  experienced  judges.         j  are  formed,  little  damage  is  caused  by  the  j  rattling  jollity.  !  obliged  to  sell  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  pay  his  hired 

 »»  «  !  turnip  fly,  but  other  insects  feed  on  the  leaves,  f  !  man,  told  him  that  he  could  not  keep  him  any 

Soot. — Twelve  quarts  of  soot  in  a  hogshead  |  the  black  beetle  being  the  most  common.    The  j  j  longer, 

of  water,  will  make  a  powerful  liquid  manure,  I  most  effectual  means  to  combat  all  insects  is  to  ]    The  Newburyport  Herald  (Mass.)  says  that  j     "  Why, "  said  the  man,  "  I'll  stay  and  fake 
which  will  improve  the  groth  of  flowers,  gar- 1  push  forward  the  growth  of  the  plants  by  ma-  I  both  the  English  and  salt  hay  crops  in  that  vi-  j  some  of  your  cows  in  place  of  money." 
den  vegetables,  or   root  crops.    In  either  a  j  nurcs  applied  at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown,  and  i  cinity  are  surpassing  the  previous  high  expecta-  ]     "But  what  shall  I  do,"  said  the  old  farmer, 
liquid  or  solid  state  it  makes  an  excellent  top-  j  after  the  plants  come  up  to  stir  the  surface  1  tions,  and  that  more  hay  will  be  cut  than  for  |  "  when  my  cows  and  oxen  are  all  gone  ? " 
dressing  for  grass  or  other  cereal  crops. — Prac- 1  frequently,  but  without  injury  to  the  turnip  j  many  years  past.    English  hay  is  selling  in  the  I    "  Why,  you  can  work  forme  then  and  get 


tkal  Farmer. 


i  plants." 


I  fields  at  §15  to  20. 


=  them  back.' 


A  woman  has  no  natural  gift  more  bewitching  than  a  sweet  laugh.  It  is  like  the  sound  of  a  flute  on  the  water.  It  leaps  from  her  in  a  clear  sparkling 
rill,  and  the  heart  that  hears  it  feels  as  if  bathed  in  a  cool,  exhilarating  spring.  Sometimes  it  will  come  to  us  in  the  midst  of  care  and  sorrow, 
or  irksome  business,  and  we  turn  away  and  listen  to  hear  it  ringing  through  the  room  like  a  silver  bell,  with  power  to  scare  away  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  mind.  How  much  we  owe  that  sweet  laugh.  It  turns  the  prose  to  poetry;  it  flings  flowers  of  sunshine  over  the  darkness  of  the  wood 
in*which  we  are  travelling;  it  touches  with  light  even  our  sleep,  which  is  no  more  the  image  of  death,  but  is  consumed  with  dreams  that  are  the  shadows 
of  immortality. 


Tfre  Farm  and  Firasitta. 


The  Stack 


NEAT  CATTLE. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  JOHN  DIMON,  POMFEET,  CONN. 


1  be  posted  and  ready  to  sell  on  the  foot  at  any 
|  time.    Fattening  cattle  should  be  kept  cleaner 
■  |  than  they  usually  are,  to  insure  the  greatest  de- 
|  gree  of  thrift. 

!    Raising  Calves.— My  way  is  to  let  the 


DWARF  PEARS. 


f  MANUBE  FOE  BEEEIES. 

|  The  best  vegetable  manure  for  berries,,  is  de- 
|  cayed  leaves  and  vegetable  mold  that  has  not 


Many  persons  have  been  disappointed  m  j  been  leached  and  deprived  of  too  much  of  its 


j  soluble  saline  matter.    It  should  be  remem- 


At  sunset  feed  liberally  on  good  hay,  millet,  |  n0ne  others  should  be  raised  here  in  Connecti- 
oats  in  straw,  or  cut  corn  fodder;  give  what |  Cut  or  Rhode  Island)  should  be  well  accus- 
they  will  eat  clean  during  the  night.    Roots!  tomed  to  the  same  at  two  years  old. 
may  be  substituted  for  cut  feed  at  noon  ooca-|    July,  1867. 
sionally,  or  given  at  night,  at  the  rate  of  half  { 
a  bushel  of  beets  or  turnips  to  each  cow,  with  | 
less  shorts  and  meal  than  when  roots  are  not  | 
given.    Have  the  barn  for  milch  cows  warm  | 


SALTING  STOCK. 


OLD  FEUIT  TREES. 


If  you  have  any  old  apple,  pear  or  cherry 


1  calves  suck  the  cow  till  from  three  days  to  one  j  tbeir  experience  with  dwarf  pear  trees.    They  I 

I  week  old,  or  until  the  milk  is  good  and  the  f  have  „rown  very  wellj  it  may  be,  for  three  or !  Pered  that  nearly  aU  the  J'mces  ot'  ftuits  con" 
In  my  last,  I  gave  you  my  views  and  expe- 1  cow.g  bag  is  all  flshu  t  then  take  them  en-  \  foul.  yearS)  and  tbeUj  when  most  was  expected  1 tam  Potash  or  soda'  generally  the  former,  in 
rience  in  selecting  and  managing  dairy  cows,  j  tirely  away  from  tbe  C0Wj  and  teach  them  to  |  of  them  have  suddeuly  died.  There  are  two !  combination  with  an  acid  peculiar  to  the  fruit, 
In  this  I  shall  give  you  my  views  and  experi-  ]  driuk  new  milk  l  then  substitute  milk  por-  j  causes  0'f  sucb  disappointment,  which  ought  to  1  altllough  generally  the  acid  is  not  all  neutral- 
ence  in  feeding  milch  cows  in  Winter ;  also  on  l  ridge  for  new  mi]l55  !ind  teach  tllem  to  eat  hay,  j  be  understood ;  because,  if  they  are,  thev  are  1 ized-  Iu  the  SraPe>  for  instance,  we  have  tar- 
soiling,  stall  feeding,  and  rearing  calves.  ]  oats  and  oil  meaI)  au(1  driuk  sUim  milk  orj  very  eagily  avoided.  Tbey  are  shallow  plant- 1 taric  acid 'm  combination  with  potash.  Iu  ad- 
Feedins  and  Managing  Cows  in  Winter.—  j  whey.    They  should  be  well  cared  for  after }  in&  and  stavvation.  jditionto    the  vegetable  mold  and  decayed 

Feed  early  in  the  morning  on  good  hay  (uncut),  {  being  turned  to  grass,  and  not  allowed  to  be-  j  j'u  tbe  first  piace)  dwarf  pears  should  always  j  leaves>  we  may,  therefore,  almost  always  ap- 
oats  in  the  straw  or  millet,  about  a  common  j  come  lousy,  or  to  get  poor.  Attempt  to  raise  f  be  set  so  deepiy  iu  the  soji  tbat  the  point  off  P1-7  wood  ashes  with  advantage,  or  some  ma- 
foddering,  or  what  they  will  readily  eat  up  j  none  but  the  very  best.  The  first  Winter  they  !juuclion  bctween  the  pear  and  quince  stock  j terial  containing  potash  salts,  unless  the  soil 
clean.  Then  give  each  cow  a  mess  of  four  I  sbould  be  liberally  fed  with  rowen-hay,  corn- 1  may  be  tbree  or  fom.  incbes  below  tbe  surface.  I  originally  contains  enough  of  this  alkali.  I  do 
quarts  or  so  of  good,  new,  sweet  shorts  mixed  j  stalks,  &c. ,  with  a  little  oil  meal,  and  a  few  oats  j  If  this  is  U()t  doue ;  if  the  quince  stock  is  al- 1 not  believe  that  the  strawberry,  when  it  is  sup- 
with  oat  meal,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  oat  meal  ]  0r  carrots.  Heifer  calves  should  invariably  j  lowed  t0  appear  ab0ve  the  soil,  the  tree  is  lia-  j  Plied  with  sufficient  potash,  requires  as  great  a 
to  three  of  shorts,  well  moistened  with  water,  j  come  in  at  two  years  old.  In  raising  steer  j  ble  t0  be  de?troyed  by  borers.  These  destruc-  [  snPP'y  of  vegetable  mold  or  other  organic 
so  that  it  -will  pour,  and  salted.  When  they  |  calves  for  oxen  great  care  should  be  taken  to  j  tive  insects  win  penetrate  the  quince  as  readily  I  manures  as  many  people  suppose.  It  is  too 
are  through  with  that,  turn  them  to  water,  and  I  breed  from  cows  of  about  the  same  size  and  !  as  tlie  pear.  gut  if  the  quince  stock  is  entirely  j  aPl  t0  make  them  Sruw  t0  vines-  Decayed 
see  that  each  cow  has  an  opportunity  to  drink  j  buiid;  and  to  have  calves  intended  for  mates  to  j  covered,  as  well  as  three  or  four  inches  of  the  |  leaves  contain  a  good  deal  of  potash,  and  it  is 
all  she  wants  of  good  pure  water— if  the  chill  ]  be  sired  by  the  same  bull ;  also  to  be  just  the  j  pearj  we  not  only  escape  the  ravages  of  the  j  probable  that  the  benefit  derived  from  them  is 
could  be  taken  off  so  much  the  better.  While  j  same  color,  build  and  size.  It  costs  no  more  I  bore'rj  but  a]so  seCure  a  much  larger  root  for|more  owing  to  this  fact  thau  to  the  amount  of 
they  are  drinking,  clean  and  litter  stables.  At  ]  to  raise  a  pair  of  steers  worth  $300  than  a  pair  { tbe  tr'ee_  Tbe  quince  roots  so  readily  that  it  1  organic  matter  contained  in  them.  The  straw- 
noon  give  each  cow  one  bushel  cut  meadow  j  WOrth  $150,  (or  in  that  proportion,  as  the"lwill  S00Ui  ;f  m  congenial  soil,  form  roots  |  berry  feeds  to  a  great  extent  on  the  air,  and 
hay,  corn  fodder,  or  straw,  with  one  quart  oil  j  price  of  cattle  may  be),  if  you  but  start  right.  I  throughout  its  whole'  length,  and  very  fre- j  derives  a  great  part  of  its  purely  organic  mat- 
meal  and  one  quart  Indian  meal  salted  slightly.  ]  Hence  you  see  that  very  much  depends  on  tbe  I  qUently  the  pear  will  throw  out  large  strong  !ter  from  it.  I  have  seen  fine  strawberries 
Water,  clean,  and  bed  stables  at  three,  p.  m.  |  right  start.    Steers  intended  for  the  yoke  (and }  rools  wb;cb  will  cive  the  tree  the  size  and  per- j  growing  in  soil  which  was  almost  totally  de- 

'  jmane'nce  of  a  standard,  without  interfering  I  void  of  vegetable  mold. 

■  j  with  its  early  fruitfulness  as  a  dwarf.    Care \   ,  ■ 

j  must  be  taken  when  purchasing  to  get  those} 
I  only  that  arp  budded  so  near  the  quince  root  f 
[  that  they  can  be  planted  the  required  depth  j 
1  without  being  smothered  and  killed.  1 

I  The  second  cause  of  disappointment  is  starva-  j  trees,  which  formerly  bore  good  fruit  abundant- 
"So  far  as  I  know"  writes  a  retired  farmer,  |tion  fue  qUince  uas  sma!l  roots  which  can  I  h'i  but  which  now  are  barren  and  mere  cum- 
and  kept  clean.  Card  each  cow,  at  least  <?nce  j  but  an  attentive  reader  of  our  paper,  "  the  stock  1  travel  but  a  short  distance  in  search  of  food, !  berers  of  the  ground,  reflect  whether  you  are 
every  day.  Treat  them  kindly  and  gently.  |  growers  are  very  generally  following  in  the  |  and  jf  tbe  tree  ;g  compelled  to  depend  entirely  !  willing  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  of  labor  and 
Have  steady  and  good  milkers ;  then  if  there  is  [  footsteps  of  their  forefathers,  by  occasionally  I  jbl.  nourishment  upon  what  the  quince  roots  I  time  to  restore  them  to  fruitfulness.  If  you 
profit  in  making  milk  in  Winter,  you  will  surely  j  giving  a  stinted  quantity  of  salt  to  their  stock  |  aione  Can  furnish,  they  must  be  kept  constantly  I  are  so  disposed,  try  what  kind  and  generous 
reap  the  benefit  of  it,  if  you  have  cows  that  |  In  the  Summer  they  often  throw  it  on  the  l^npplied  or  the  tree  will  die  of  starvation.  I  treatment  may  do  for  them.  Perhaps  they 
were  well  selected.  Keep  none  but  the  best,  j  ground,  in  the  pasture,  and  being  so  starved  j  There  is  less  danger  of  that  when  the  tree  has  i  have  given  you  various  crops  of  rich  fruit,  and 
Soiling  Cattle. — If  you  have  unruiy  cattle  |  for  salt,  the  stock  will  often  eat  the  ground  be- j  been  get  at  proper  depth,  tor  then  very  com- 1  you  have  made  no  return  but  neglect  and  in- 
that  are  troublesome,  (as  most  unruly  cattle  j  cause  of  its  being  impregnated  with  tbe  salt.  =  monly  the  pear  will  send  out  roots  which  will  t  difference.  Perhaps  they  have  been  choked 
are),  I  would  recommend  soiling — L  e..,  keep- 1  One  of  the  greatest  errors  now  practiced  l*y  1  rau^e  far  and  wide  in  search  of  needed  food. !  with  weeds  and  starved  with  briers ;  perhaps, 
ing  in  the  barn  through  the  Summer,  and  feed-  j  our  stock  growers,  is  the  neglect  to  give  their  I  gut  as  a  general  rule  dwarf  pears  demand  I  iike  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  old,  you  requhe 
ing  on  green  feed,  such  as  oats  sown  early  in  I  stock  the  requisite  amount  of  salt.  I  shosikl ;  cuiture  Give  them  every  Fall  a  coating  I  them  "  to  make  bricks  without  straw/'  or  ex- 
April,  (4  biishels  per  acre),  and  oats  or  barley  j  as  soon  think  of  stinting  my  stock  with  water  I  of  nianure  tw0  inches  in  thickness  and  six  or  I  pect  them  to  bear  fruit  while  they  are  not  fed 
sown  about  April  20th,  (4  bushels  seed  per]  as  salt.  I  ei^ht  feet  in  diameter  and  in  the  Sprin"-  fork !  with  that  nourishment  by  which  alone  frait 
acre).  Early  in  May  sow  either  of  the  above  |  My  mode  of  salting  for  a  numfeer  of  years  |  it°igbtiy  and  they  will  express  their  gratitude  I  can  be  produced, 
grains  in  like  manner.  Between  the  10th  and  |  has  been  to  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  1  ^  continuous  and  bountiful  crops 
20th  of  May,  sow  Southern  corn  in  drills,  (3|ina  trough  in  my  pastures  and  yards,  so  that[  '   ' 

to  5  bushels  per  acre).    About  the  25th  of  May  I  my  stock  may  have  free  access  to  it,  awi  eati  m™^„m™  . 

.  f.,        J  ,.     .-■ :/.        „  ,        .,        ,  ,       '■  WINDOW  PLANTS.  I  ture  of  old  lime,  plaster  or  turnpike  dust,  and 

sow  corn  in  like  manner.    About  the  oth  to=of  it  as  often  as  they  wish,  and  as  much  as=  —  I ..  '  *  ,.  . 

„    ....    „T  ...         -p  3,        .,,        ,     '.  ,  1T=  =  the  sweepings  of  the  poultry  house.    Thin  out 

the  10th  of  June,  repeat  the  ^°^1DS  of  corn  as  j  they  wish,  always  keeping  up  the  supiy  Ij  These  suffer  much  at  this  season  from  the  }  all  those  small  brauchea  wbicb  sbut  out  the 
above.  About  the  loth  or  20th  of  June,  sow  j  thmk  our  stock  know  better  thm  we  do  when  j  bigh  and  dry  temperatures  at  which  it  is  neces-  \  gun  from  lhe  interior  of  the  tree  •  but  do  not 
millet  or  barley  as  suits  your  land  best,  and  |  they  want  salt  and  how  much  they  need,  j  sary  for  human  comfort  t0  keep  our  dwellings.  !     t  out  an   k      branches    Scrape  off  the  old 

sow  barley  from  June  25th  to  July  -5th.    Bar- f  They  as  well  know  when  they  want  salt  as  \  Air  pan  seldom  be  admitted  from  the'  '"wness  i  j       ,  ■  *  '  i        i  i 

.  •..  :  1  ,  .        •  »»i        ,   c    t    =  ,       ,       ,        ,  ,  ■ A         sciaom  oe  aomiueu  irom  ine  ^wuess  -_  moss  and  wash  or  paint  the  trunk  and  large 

ley  is  the  best  qualified  to  resist  the  early  frosts.  !  they  do  when  they  want  water,  .and  when  I  of  tho  external  temperature.  Saucers  of  water !  brancbes  witb  Btr0ng  ley  or  soft  soap  Re- 
That  gives  a  succession  of  green  feed  through  j  they  have  eaten  all  they  crave,  they  will  eat  j  under  ,be  plants  do  much  to  remedy  the  drying  {  mQye  M  that  CIOVfdao{  suckcrs  whicb  's  ri 
the  Summer.  C  over  is  also  very  good  for  f  no  more.  When  they  have  grass  m  the  Sum-  j  from  wbieh  r0om  plants  suffer.  In  such  cases,  j  from  the  bage  of  the  stem  and  fiuish  b  aJ  I 
soiling.  The  only  objection  to  the  general  =  mer  they  will  eat  salt  every  day.  Cows  will  |  however,  so  much  water  must,  not  be  given  to !  mulcbin  e  of  old  rotten  straw  cornstalks  or 
practice  of  soiling  that  I  know,  is  the  labor,  j  give  more  and  better  milk  by  having  free  ac-  j  these  plallts  as  those  without  saucers.  The !  1-  5il|11ar  matp,^  nnrl  '.  wow1  fnr  H  \ho 
We  usually  want  to  employ  all  our  time  in  ]  cess  to  salt  than  when  deprived  of  it  A  great  j  water  is  drawn  up  into  the  soil  by  attraction,  !  Mt^l^X^nextZ^Sy^ 
raising  and  securing  crops  during  the  soUing ;  share  of  the  diseases  among  stock,  is  in  conse-  j  aud  U10ugb  the  Surface  will  appear  dry,  they  !  w»^TtXttitetinS  frmtfll 
season.    Where  land  is  cheap  and  tabor  high-  ]  q„ence  of  their  being  stinted  with  salt.    I  j  will  be  wet  enough  just  beneath.    The  more  |  ^  pustme  frmtfulness. 

as  here  in  Connecticut  at  present— I  doufet  if  |  would  caution  not  to  give  free  access  to  salt  at  |  freely  a  plant  is  growri^  the  more  water  will  I 
soiling  can  be  made  profitable.  I  shall  only  |  once,  but  increase  the  quantity  by  degrees  for  j  it  require ;  aud  the  more'  it  "rows  the  more ! 
try  it  on  unruly  cattle.  |  about  two  weeks,   otherwise  Ihej  may  be  \  sun  and  light  will  it  need.    In  all  cases,  those  [ 

Stall  Feeding.— The  way  to  begin  is  by }  starved  for  salt  and  eat  so  niiaek  as  to  injure  j  which  seem  to  grow  the  fastest  should  be  placed  I 
obtaining  good  animals  and  putting  them  in  ] 1  em-  I  nearest  the  light.    The  best  aspect  for  room  j  COurSe  to  be  pursued  with  an  old  neglected  or^ 

fair  order  on  grass,  or  purchase  cattle  ia  the  |  -  -       ™'  j  plants  is  the  southeast.    They  seem  like  anr- 1  chard(  which  has  become  covered  with  a  dens* 

Fall  that  are  in  fair  condition  to  start  on.  £t|  Straw  Shelter  for  Stock. -Very  good  |  mals,  in  their  affection  for  the  morning  sun.  }  sod  of  grass,  and  this  often  of  an  inferior  ebltr> 
is  generally  poor  economy  to  commence  with  \  and  durable  sheds  may  be  made  from  straw -[  The  first  morning  ray  is  worth  a  dozen  in  the  1  acter,  and  full  of  disagreeable  weeds-  Orchards 
poor  cattle  in  Autumn.  Begin  to  feed  mode-f  with  a  little  care  and  pains-taking.  A  good  j  evening.  Sbould  any  of  ouf  fair  readers  find  j  that  have  been  widely  planted,  and  which  have 
rately  and  increase  gradually  as  fast  as  they  |  thatched  roof,  well  laid  on  of  good  straw  will  |  ber  plants,  by  some  unlucky  miscalculation,  !  gaps  from  the  decay  of  trees,  especially  when 
will  bear ;  but  be  very  careful  not  to  cloy  them,  j  shed  rain  and  wet  equally  as  well  as  shingles,  [  frozen  in  the  morning,  do  not  remove  them  at  |  these  have  been  trimmed  up  'with  high  stems 
I  like  to  commence  on  pumpkins,  two  feeds  1  and  last  nearly  as  long;  and  the  expense  is  I  once  to  a  warm  place,  but  dip  them  in  cold  I  and  iong  naked  branches  do  not  cast  sufficient 
per  day-if  I  have  them  plenty-and  one  of  ]  nothing  compared  with  shingle  roofe.  A  j  water,  and  set  them  in  a  dark  spot,  where  }  shade  upon  the  ground  to ' prevent  the  growth 
meal  mixed  with  cut  hay.  Give  plenty  of  |  thatched  roof  may  be  made  somthing  as  follows:  I  they  will  barely  escape  freezing  j  sun-light  will  \  0f  grass  and  weeds  These  intruders  occupy 
coarse  fodder.    After  pumpkins,  I  like  French  ]  Put  up  the  rafters  as  for  sheeting,  on  these  I  only  help  the  frost's  destructive  power.  j  tbe  surface  soil  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  roots 

turnips,  one  or  two  feeds  per  day ;  then  beets,  |  place  ribs,  which  may  be  split  poles,  nailed  one  [  But,  besides  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  a  I  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  we  may  wonderfully  im- 
the  same,  with  other  feed  as  above,  and  would  g  foot  apart.  The  straw  may  be  straight.  Winter  j  more  dangerous  enemy  to  room  plants  is  the  !  prove  the  health  of  such  an  orchard  bv  plow- 
care  to  give  no  water  while  feeding  beef  cattle  ]  rye,  threshed  by  hand,  is  the  best ;  lay  it  on  j  fumes  of  burning  gas.  Many  a  lady,  who  !  ing  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  severely 
on  pumpkins,  turnips  or  beets.  It  will  pay  to  j  straight  and  even,  without  binding;  fastenby  lay- 1  grew  plants  while  the  family  was  poor,  and  !  pruning  the  branches  and  cleansing  the  bark  of 
feed  cattle  until  wefi  fattened  unless  you  can  J  ing  on  thin  split  poles,  fastened  to  the  ribs  by  }  they  lived  in  cozy  rooms  bv  old  wood-stoves,  1  these  old  trees.  These  good  results  may  be 
find  a  purchaser  who  will  take  them  on  the  j  splits  or  strong,  tough  bark;  lay  the  courses  j  wonders  why,  when  rich  enough  to  »  get  the !  continued  by  shallow  culture  of  the  soil,  with, 
foot,  partially  fattened,  at  a  good  price,  which  |  thick  and  even,  and  finish  off  the  top  by  { gas  introduced,"  she  has  no  more  "  luck  "  with  I  suitable  applications  of  manure  where  needed; 
is  sometimes  the  case  when  beef  is  scarce  and }  doubling  the  straw  over  the  ridge,  and  fasten-  { plants.  Where  plants  are  grown  in  gas-lighted !  By  giving  a  dose  of  lime,  or  marl  and  ashes,' 
higk  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  scales  |  ing  by  poles  stretched  on  the  top.  This  will  I  rooms,  especial  cabinets  must  be  provided  to  I  we  shall  infuse  a  new  life  and  growth  and  pro-: 
handy  and  weigh  occasionally  while  feeding,  ]  make  a  roof  that  will  not  leak,  and  will  be  I  inclose  them  from  the  space  in  which  the  gas- !  ductiveness  that  will  astonish  and  delight  us, 
and  note  their  progress.    By  so  doing  you  will  I  serviceable.  i  buraers  operate. -Gardener',  Monthly.  J  and  reward  us  for  our  tabors  and  outlay. 


|  Go  to  work,  then.  Dig  or  fork  around  them. 
I  Apply  old  manure  to  the  surface,  with  a  mix- 


PLOWING  tJP  OLD  ORCHARDS, 


A  Question  frequently  arises  as  to  the  best 


.  I,HE,T?E0ET  °f  Drainage  in  a  Nut-Shell.— The  draining  away  of  superabundant  water,  especially  upon  stiff  soils  has  alwavs  'been"  the"  cMef  dlfficnltv ' 
m  English  agriculture    Hitherto  the  means  employed  for  getting  rid  of  it  were  imperfect.    Now,  however,  the  problem  is^Kl^ly^d 
this  flower  pot,"  said  the  president  of  a  meetins  in  France  latelv:  "what,  is  the  mmnino-  nf  tw'a  JLoii  i,„iQ'„*  »wJr£22L.«   mm?.„  _al_ 
why  to  renew  the  water  1 
ductive  principles,  and  renders  : 

soon  becomes  putrid,  and  rots  t'u<=  ,  -.  .■>;»  <      pi-  v-  m<  n.-w  w:m-r  ir-m  i ••  ".<  in.tn.-      I  Ik-  ihc.n  o[  -rainage  is  exactly  described  in  this  figure. 


der«  ,Zl  lgthfn ,  £vr         :  I-6'  Jhf-n  'V8  made.°,nly  t0  Pass  trough  the  bed  of  earth,  for  it  leaves  with  the  soil  its  pro-* 

Z rl  «„T7hTe  P''°>5frtles  destined  to  nourish  the  plant;  death,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  remains  in  the  pot,  for  it 
lots  the  loots,  and  also  prevents  new  water  from  penetrating."   The  theory  of  drainage  is  exactly  described  in  this  figure. 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside* 
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SPIEIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PEESS. 


G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  EDITORS. 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

Tub  Editor  of  tbe  "Cultivator,''  Boslon,  inl  TnB  whole  numbcr  of  081,10  in  England, 
referring  to  cheese-making  in  Massachusetts,  I  Wales'  ,he  Islands-  Scotland  and'Irclaud,  is  8,- 


j  be  supplied,  but  artificial  food,  such  as  meat, 

:  induces  disease  where  large  numbers  are  kept  , 

,  .   „  .  .      ,.,  =  says  the  quantity  of  cheese  now  accumulating;  .    '  ' 

A  gentleman  in  Belgium  tried;.  ',.'.'.,,.         ,  ,      .  !  Ireland  In- 

f    .  =  in  the  factories  in  Worcester  county,  is  very  1 


I  in  confinement. 


816,690;  of  sheep,  25,794,7.08;  pigs,  3,800,399. 

more  cattte  than  England  proper. 
,  Ex-Governor  Anderson,,  of  Ohio,  recently 

and  Petersham,  not  less  than  715,000 1 purchased  10'000  acres  of  «razinS  land-  ia 

|  Lyons  county,  Ky.r  and  is  now  stocking  it 

I  with  choice  sheep. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Economist,''  I    A  Mr"  Blenkiron,  in  England,  is  said  to  be 
!  New  York,  says  :— A  return  just  issued,  shows  j the  larSesl  ljreeder  of  thoroughbred  horses  in 
I    Tbe  varieties  of  fowls  now  most  popular  in  { lhal  the  fiuantity  0f  beet-root  sugar  made  in ! tue  world'    He  uas  m  breed  mftre8  which 


SATURDAY,  J  TJLT  2 0 ,  1  8  G  7  .    j  lue  experiment  of  keeping  two  thousand  fowls  { 

.i  :       ■.         ■    -    ..-  •     ;  ■.  -   j  in  an  inclosure  of  twenty-two  acres ;  but  dis-  j     6  ' 

Aobioultcbe  feeds  us  ;  to  a  great  extent  It  clothes  us ;  with-  [  L,ases  0f  )110  digestive  Organs,  Vertigo  and  roup,  I 
out  it  we  could  not  hare  manufactures,  and  should  not  bare  com-  i         ;  «>  •        •   j,  I  pounds  are  made  Cacll  WCek 

merce.   These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster—  the  =  carried  Oil  more    than   half  of  them   in  eight:' 

largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Dahibl  !  2   

wnuBTKii.  |  months.    This  failure  is  only  one  of  many  j 

Zri'.™™^^^  I  others  on  the  same  extended  scale. 


,  f  will  be  bred  to  fifteen  horses. 


INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS 

I  Europe  are  the  Bull'  Cochins  and  White  Dork- 1  F 

TllE  second  half  jearly  volume  of  the  Fakm  a.mi  Fiehsidp.  :  *  =  r  lance,  1U  I  ouu,  w  as  i  i  +,  .1 1  +  ions — an  increase  _ 

commenced  July  13th.  To  any  person  who  wiu  send  \  ings  among  the  wealthy  landowners  of  Eug-  j  of  Q7er  oue  nlmdred  thousand  tons  on  the  pre- !  11  ls  no  ""common  thing  in  Scotland  foi  tar- 
ns $3,  we  wiu  send  four  copies  for  the  remainder  of  the  j  and  ;  while  in  France  the  Houdans,  Crevec-  { ce(]ing  y0ar    These  figures  prove  that  foreign  i  mers  wno  ''llter  upon  a  lease  of  nincteeE 

on 


vear :  or  six  copies  for  $4.  50 ;  or  ten  copies  for  47.  00.   Please  = 

.end  in  your  order,  at  once.                        '           1  oeurs  and  La  Flcche  rank  amonS  the  fancy  f  and  colonial  sugar  may  be  entirely  driven  from  |  >'ea,s  to  some  *50to  *75  l"r  :l(rc' 

w«  appeal  to  the  farmers,  horticulturists  and  lovers  of  rural  I  breeds.    The  first  mentioned  are  large,  heavy,  I  tue  French  market  by  and  by  i  drainage,  liniiug  and  other  improvements, 

affairs  in  Rhode  island  and  adjoining  states,  to  give  the  kabm  j  sb.ort-lcgged,  five-toed  fowls,   with   mottled !  '    '  !     Iu  England  there  are  many  fanners  who 

and  Kiekside  a  more  generous  support.   It  needs  It.   We  are  i  «,<■  •  m.  mit  .  I  ,  ,  „  . 

doing  what  we  can  to  aid  these  classes,  and  we  think  we  have  j  plumage.  Their  merits  as  table  towls  are  of ;  The  Cultivator  has  a  timely  suggestion  with  j  more  than  support  themselves  and  large  lami- 
good  claim  to  ask  their  patronage.  1  the  highest  character.    The  Crevecoeurs  origi- 1  reference  to  transplanting  evergreens  when  I  lies  on  the  product  of  six  acresr  besides  paying 

—    [nated  in  Normandy,  are  remarkably  large,  j  young.    In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  [heavy  rents.    Agriculturists  in  Germany,  who 

POULTRY  FOR  FARM  STOCK.  1  W'IU  black  plumage,  and  are  prone  to  great  fat- 1  the  limbs  are  low  down,  rendering  it  difficult  to  |  are  proprietors  of  five  acres,  support  them- 

—  j  ness.    They  are  remarkably  handsome— the  1  dig  them  up  and  plant  them  out  again.    To  I  selves  on  two,  and  lay  up  money  on  the  pro- 

Tan  rearing  of  poultry,  as  a  special  branch  j  males  having  two-horned  combs  and  large  !  obviate  this,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  branches  [  duct  of  the  remainder, 
of  rural  economy,  is  not  followed  with  the  in-  j  crests.    It  is  from  this  breed  that  the  French  I  upward  and  fasten  them  to  the  trunk  by  means  j    Burdett  Looniis,  Esq.,  of  Windsor  Locks, 
telligencc  and  perseverance  which  it  demands,  j  raisc  their  celebrated  poulardes,  which  possess  j  of  a  strap  and  buckle.    This  permits  ready  ac-  ]  rjt.,  lately  sailed  for  Europe,  to  make  selection!. 
In  Europe  great  improvements  have  been  made  I  delicate  flesh,  and  also  great  precocity  in  fat- j  cess  to  the  roots— greatly  facilitating  the  labor  |  from  the  English  herds  to  add  to  his  collections 
in  the  different  breeds  of  fowls;   while  forfteniug.    The  La  Fleche  are  large,  turkey-like  1  of  raising  the  trees  and  replanting  them.         I  of  Cotswold  Sheep  and  Short-Horned  cattle 
eggs  and  food  for  the  table,  it  has  become  one  j  birds,  lay  enormous  eggs,  but  are  not  hardy.  I  -  j    Tlle  Cleveland  Plaindealer  says  that  at  a  con- 

of  the  staple  industries  of  the  French  and  f  Tuey  uave  been  introduced  into  England,  and !    A  wnter  m  the  Cultivator  tells  how  he  dis- 1  gale  -n  that   ,e  &  wm  goU  m 

English  farmer.    As  a  rule,  they  are  ahead  of  |  a  few  in  this  country,  but  we  have  no  knowl- 1  l)osed  of  currant  worms  on  his  bushes-ncur-  §  executioQ  for  fom  ,   The  cost  of  keep 

us  in  market  fowls,  producing  them  of  a  surf  edge  of  their  merits  or  success.    How  profit-!™"  and  gooseberry.    He  says  :-»  Having  a  j  .  while  the  suit  was  in"  progress, 


perior  quality  and  at  a  less  average  cost.  Then  ;  abie  tnese  French  fowls  would  be  on  our  farms  \  mixt">'e  already  prepared  for  top-dressing  corn,  1 


was  forty-two  dollars. 


for  ornamental  varieties,  for  the  lawn  and  thes  will  havp  rn  he  Rpttlprf  hv  qr-tnal  pvnprimpnt  = ot  one-third  each  of  plaster,  wood  ashes  and  = 

j  -.  win  na\c  io  uc  sciueu  u)  actual  experiment.  =  f        '  .,  .     ,  ,   I    The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Tribune  mingles 

rural  homestead,  they  are  a  long  ways  in  ad- 1  urc  slnll  \w  nble  to  snpak  fuv  thpm  nevt  vp*ir  =  slaked  lime,l  covered  my  bushes  with  it,  shak- 1  ,  .,       ,        ,      .    „      ...      ..  ,  . 

mL  •  i  ?       ,  -r.    ,   '=  speak  ioi  mem  neM.year,  =  _  >  j  >         =  philosophy  and  agriculture  in  his  articles  l 

vance  of  us.    Their  beantitul  and  stately  Dork-  =  =  ing  over  and  under  them  from  my  hand,  and*  ,  ,  .  , 

J  ' """"  ~~  ~" — I.         ,    , .  ,    ,  ,  „       „.=  about  equal  proportions.     ,m""" nt^arthm, 

.  „  _,,,,.=  in  one  day  s  time  every  worm  had  (alien  ofi = 

State  Agkioultural  Fairs. — The  following  I  ,  ,,,,.„ 

^  ,•  ^   *  a.  x  -r,  •       •  ,    ,  i  upon  the  gound,  dead  or  dying. 

|  is  a  correct  list  of  State  Fairs,  with  the  time  =  °  J  ° 

\  and  place  of  exhibition,  as  far  as  they  have  I 
Some  twenty  years  ago  a  poultry  fever  broke  i ,  , 
.    ,    „     v.        ,  „  1  ,  ,l  been  announced  : 

out  in  the  >iew  England  States  and  extended  = 

„  „,  =  New  England  Providence,  R.  I  Sept.  3- 6  =  |he  islands   are  bein 

over  a  wide  range  of  country.    We  imported  ;  California  sept.  9-14  \      '?lauus'  ar<-  oun 


ings,  Hamburghs,  Houdans,  Crevecoeurs  and  | 
La  Fleche  birds  are  unequaled  by  anything  we  | 
can  exhibit. 


in 

Among  other  things 
I  he  says:  " Sheep  and  girls  are  domestic  ani- 
I  mals.    Neither  will  do  well  out  of  sight/' 
The  California  Farmer  says  that  oranges,  I    Break  steers  while  young,  if  you  would  have 
|  much  superior  in  flavor  to  those  grown  upon  \ ,hem  gentle,  and  you  can  do  many  small  jobs 
plentifully  produced  in  !  W1,u  them  that  would  otherwise  require  a  team. 


from  China  the  Shan 
from  Asia  the  Malay  ; 


rhai 


and  Cochin  foWlS;  iMichlgan  Detroit.. 

|  Vermont  Brattleboro. . 

. .  .St.  Louis. .. . 
.  ..Louisville. . . 

from  Holland  the  Hamburghs.    This  epidemic  j  ohl°  Dayton.. 


A  remarkably  fat  grade  Durham  cow  was 


from  Poland  the  Silver-  -  . 

I  Amer.  1'omological  Soc. 

Crested  ;  from  Spain  the  Black  Spanish,  and  j  Kentucky  


...Sept.  10-13 1 many  seetious  or  that  State.    The  business! 

'.'.'.sept!  10-13  j  promises  to  be  a  highly  remunerative  one.  {recently  slaughtered  in  LondoD,  England. 
...sept. ii-i4  j  — .  I  She  weighed,  when  killed,  1,9.10  pounds,  and 

sept' 23^    Tllere  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  of  I  the  carcass  gave  340  pounds  of  rough  tallow. 

'  I  Wisconsin  Madison  !!!sept!  23-27 1  opinion  among  the  better  educated  class  of  I  The  price  paid  for  the  cow  was  $  Uu. 

awakened  public  attention  to  the  value  of  these  j  KaMa,  l»™  Sept.  24-27  [  farmers  relative  to  the  superior  quality  of  early  f    Tue  price  of  wool  is  low  in  Canada.  At 

vanous  breeds  ;   but  the  extravagance  which  |  Wvania  Putsch  Sept.  £27  j  ^  The  «  U.ica  Herald  "  reports  a  dis- 1  Toronto,  ->7  cents  is  the  highest  price  that  has 

the  mania  produced  disgusted   the   farming  I  A-yons sept.      /;  =  '  =  1 

.  .„  , '  .     ,,  ..  ,      „  „      ,  "  I  Canada  West  Kingston  sept.  !3-27  =  cussion  betore  the  Herkimer  County  Farmers  ;  been  paid  on  the  street  market.    The  farmers 

class,  and  the  speculation  "  died  out   after  the  =  Indiana  Ten-e  Haute      smi  '«  oci  <  ■  m  i   „i  i    -j  i      •  .    ~  \ 

.     '         .     '         .      ,    .,       .,       ,     l"   ,  xerre  Haute  sept.  30-oct.  4  f  Club,  where  a  decided  majority  were  in  favor  i  are  generally  holding  back  their  wool. 

city  savans  had  fleeced  each  other  with  poultry  ;  nimon  Qumcy  sept.  30-oct.  5  \  ,  .   ,,  s  ° 

,  ...    ,  „  '       J  i  New  York   Buffalo  Oct  l-  4 1  ot  cutting  grass  when  green  and  id.  blossom — ■  I     

at  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  a  pair    We  can- 1  JIlnnesoU  Roches(er  _  ;0c(  i_  4  }  firmly  believing  it  more  nutritive,  and  better!    Amount  of  Rats  in  Six  Months, -A  me- 

not  say  how  much  money  was  made,  or  how  j  Missouri  s,  Louis  Oct.  7-12  \  for  aU  kinds  of  8tock.    0ne  farmer  said  he  had  I  teorological  correspondent  sends  a  carefully 

much  los  ,  by  poultry  speculators  at  that  time   Ba,t,ra„re  °«' M-31 1  cut  his  grass  on  the  20th  of  June,  for  three  I  Prepared  statement  of  the  amount  of  rain 

nor  whether  they  warranted  hens  to  ^lay '  three  j  ~ ~ ,  .     I  years  past ;  then  cut  a  second  crop  in  August,  I  which  fell  in  Ceatral  New  Jersey,  in  the  first 

eggs  a  day,  like  .he  Illy  nan  fowls  which  Ans- 1    Thb  Ikfant.oo  Ram.-Mt.  Gleason  gives  ;  ^  ^  (,  four  tQns  at°botu  |  six  months  of  1807.     From  this  record  it  ap- 

totle  wrote  of  several  centuries  ago.    In  the  =  tbe  following  as  the  pedigree  of  the  Infantado  =    ...        J  .       °   ,  '         .    ,  .       I         ti.ot  ri„,;„o.  t„„„  io=t  „^„,./„  <     •    j  v 

5  I  f  e    6   .  ;  cuttings.    Another  farmer  said  he  had  been  =  Peals  tllat  duung  June  last  nearly  ten  mclus  of 

Seventeenth  century,  a  rooster  was  "  burned  =  nam,  an  illustration  of  which  we  publish  in  :  „  ,  .         .  .,        .        '■  „,„■„         „„  :,„  r  1, 

,.     1  it       .,.  ,  „  ,  5...         ,  .        ,  l  very  successful  in  treating  hay  with  a  mixture  1 raln  /e«— a  quantity  greater  than  has  fallen  u> 

alive  in  tue  public  square  of  Baden,  Germany,  =  this  number  of  our  journal :  I  „  ,  ,.       ,    ,      ~.  '  I  c   ,  »  ..  . 

,  ..  ;  .,       1      ,  „  '  .  J..  ,     .  ,  §  ot  salt  and  hme— had  used  it  for  seven  years,  =  any  Summer  month  foi  many  years.  Durmg 

because  it  laid  an  egg       Not  one  of  the;       My  four  year  old  ram  was  bred  bv  my-;     ,  .        .  ..      ,    ,  .  ,  ,  J      '  =  ,K„  fi„t        „r  ,,  „  ,  T 

0.      .  .  °°i  '.      .  =    „,    ',,  T   „  „  '   =  and  111  that  time  had  not  a  sick  horse  or  cow.  1  the  first  bail  of  the  present  year    ending  June* 

Shanghai  or  Cochin-China  roosters  ot  Amen- 1  self ;  got  by  Mr.  E.  Hammond  s  Silver  Mine  :  =  „  .       .  •,.„.,    '-  onti,    m  -1  mo  ;„,.-,oo  c„n    1  • 

,  .  ,    i        ,  •    ,     ,  .     -.v    Tt  ,       ,  i  Hay  can  be  put  in  green,  and  will  cure  in  the  i  ^oth — 30  51-100  liienes  of  rain  fell ;  being  far 

can  speculation  notoriety,  ever  attempted  a  '=  grand  sire  bred  by  Mr.  Hammond,  and  got  by  =  „        ,  ,       ,.     ,  ,  ,       i  „,„,„  »i.„„  ,i,„.:„  „  u  i<- 

...     1  .       .    .     -V  .-.  ,    1        if.        0        /.       „  ,,     0    ,'imow.    Horses  fed  on  limed  hay  never  have'  "tore  than  during  any  previous  half  year  with- 

thing  so  impudent  and  audacious  as  that.         =  his  ram  Sweepstakes.    Dam  bred  by  myself,  ,         „  J  I  • 

=                                    ,  , ,  ,         the  heaves."                                         im  our  memory. 
In  regard  to  the  most  profitable  breeds  of  | and  Sot  hY  Sweepstakes,  as  above ;  grand  dam  1  J  „.,..  _ 

fowls  for  the  farm-yard,  there  is  a  great  variety  I  purchased  of  W.  R.  San  ford  and  got  by  Ham-      .  „  I     "Yellows"  in   Peach-trees. -A  Mary 

,    .  »  ,  ..     .  5  mond's  Wooster     He  sheared ''G  lbs  of  won1  "•    The   ''Prairie  Farmer,    Chicago,  takes  a;,     ,  ,  . 

to  select  ftm    II  the  nmlu  object  Is  eggi,  we  j  „     '    Ue  lbS'      ™.  |  gloomy  view  of  tUe  Cat'llc  market'.     P,iccs  [  ^  correspondent  gives  u,  ins  opinion  reft 

would  not  recommend  the  larger  kinds,  such  j  M  Spring.    j  *ontil/ue  to  decliuc_eacU  week  being  more  fa- 1  thC  «?  pWlCh  ^  ^"ch  h« 

as  the  Shanghais,  the  Cochins  or  the  Malays ;  f  " "   }  voraWe  t0  tbe  b  Mauv  drovers,  not  being  \  hmkS  13  CaUSfd  ^  t0°  m,Uf  W0'  * 

but  would  prefer  the  Boltoh  Grays,  Black  f    ftii  first  tel"m  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- \  aWe  to  fleU  without  losa  turned  their  stock  out  I    gr0W  °n         ee-      e  6ays:  the 
Spanish,  the  Game  fowl  or  Dominiques.  These  |  tural  Coil'oge  at  Amherst  will  open  on  the  2d  j  on  the  prairies  th-re  to' remain  until  the  mar-  \  canllot  fumiih  8aP  enough  to  support  the  sir- 
are  smaller  birds;  arc  also  industnous  fenotigli  |  of  October  next.    It  is  said  applications  have  j  kyt  improves''  Pnces   1(lst '  wet.k   rangefj  at  I  perabundant  branches.    The  plan  I  pursue  is 
to  seek  a  large  portion  of  their  food;  anti  aw.  I  already  been  received  from  a  larger  number  of  j  Cuica,ro  as  follows  •  Choice  Steers'  of  l°00  t0|totmnout  lhe  branches,  letting  in  sun-light 

remarkably  productive  in  eggs.    For  the  table,  j  students  than  the  college  arrangements  for  food  j  ,-00  =oun(ls>  average  $8 10  mA  g00(]  s"econd  I and  air"   

-"f!^^^  varietiesj  and  lodgingwill  a!C°m.™!d,a!e '  1  class  steers,  well  fatted,  weighing  1100  to  1400     New  SeeI)IINi.  Raspberrt.— Mr.  DaniaiUJ 

medium  third  j          of  Woodbm7)  New  jersey,  h»fto. 

in  mind:  the  smaller  varieties  do  best  for  the  liege  farm,  covering  about  four  hundred  andj^  Lr^inS.  r^ioH0*^  -  9l'ndS' 1  nisbctt  "S  Whb  ^P0^111611  frl,it  from  i^rasp- 
supply  of  cgjfc  tod  When  kept  for  that  pur- !  fifteen  acres,  has  been  already  much  improved, !  *°  l°  *C'^ '  T    *  "°  '°  ^''2°'      \  berry  propagated  by  him,  from  tte-  Hornet, 

pose  should  be  kept  pure,  distinct  breeds-  ]  though  It  ha*  not  been  liberally  stocked  as  yet.  j  New  j  ,r0umals-South  Eastern  part  oil  SSj^jL  !!„  ^uTl^  arfsailuo'  £ 
rather  than  crosses  and  mixtures  with  the  com-  j  Five  buildings  are  in  process  of  construction,—  i  the  State^rcprrjent  the  Cranberry  crop  very!  P       '  vmesare  saia  loot, 

mon  barn-yard  fowl.    With  proper  care  and  |  the  dormitory  located  near  the  center  of  thejpromMngy  Where  the  fields  haveWflo^!^™1^^^         *°*V"Ui  ^ 
management  no  branch  of  farm  industry  will  |  farm  ;  the  laboratory,  to  contain  lecture  rooms :  =^whtch  lias  a  tendency  to  kill  the  worm-— the  I     lnlel^  remarKa  "i  "  c-'-  ^ 
pay  better  than  poultry,  either  for  their  eggs,  [for  experiments,  and  a  hall  for  students'  meet- }  via<*.  are  full  of  young  fruU.  and  look  re-!    Jolin  Jonson  of  €teneva"  N  T    it  is  said 
or  as  fowls  for  the  market.  j  ings ;  a  club  house,  under  the  general  direction  \  n^ably  healthy.    It  is  estimarx;a  that  not  I  SOtvs  aoout  flve  \vl3helss>f  salt  to  the  acre,  at  the 

Whether  the  breeding  of  poultry  ttft  a  large  1  of  thc  trustees,  to  be  supplied  from  the  farait  |  !cSs  Ulan  tWeive  thousand  actvs  of  cultivated  !  time  he  B0w3  his  wheat.  He  finds  it  gives 
BCale  can  be  made  profitable  is  questionable— '! a  Plant  hoU9C>  or  conservatory  ;  and  a  bota«ica?|  berries  will  come  int0  6eariag  this  year.  The  j  s,iffness  to  the  straw,  prevents  rust  and  causes 
that  is,  the  raising  of  several  hundreds  or!  cabinet,  or  museum.    The  course  of  production  of  this  fruit  is  ^tending  rapidlv.    1  the  wheat  to  ripen  several  days  earlier. 

thousands  on  one  form.     Repeated  expert-  \  includes  all  branches  which  have  a  Toting  j       

ments  in  England  and  Frafuce,  on  this  scale,  j  uPon  practical  agriculture.  j  j    ScuATCirES  IN  Horses. — Ashes  of  com  cobs 

have  been  failures.     Tho  reason  of  this  is!   1  |    T,IE  Nkw  Exwa^d  Farmer.—  This  excel-  j  mixed  with  lard  and  applied  to  the  affected. 

attributed  to  disease,  which  invariably  follows  j    A  Good  Heifer.— Mr.  Green  H.  Capron, )  lent  farm  journal  for  July  contains  sixty  pages  |  part)  are  said  to  be  a  sure  cure. 

the  keeping  of  large tlSmbers  of  fowls  together. !  of  Smithfield,  R.  I. ,  has  a  two-year  old  heifer,  { of  reading  matt*  especially  interesting  to  farm- 1  -  ■  

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  poultry  require  |  of  the  Hereford  breed,  Nvhich  gives  fifteen  |  ers  and  horticulturists.  The  illustrations  arej  It  is  estimated  that  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,.  ivilE 
a  certain  range  aad  freedom  of  action  to  be !  quarts  of  milk  per  day.   «Can  this  be  beat  ?      1  good  and  the  press-work  excellent.  ■  yield  82,000,000  worth  of  hops  this  year. 


may  be  more  proStable-^-espedaMy  for  capons.  |  be  necessary  to  provide  lodgings  in  the  village  j  p0Unjs  aVcrage  $7  to  $7  75 
There  is  this  fact  which  bftners  should  keep} till  the  deficiency  can  be  supplied.    The  col- 5 


The  Bed  of  the  Ocean.— It  is  stated  that  soundings  have  been  made  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  is  now  possible  to  map 
out  its  bed  quite  accurately.  This  ocean  is  a  long  trough  of  varying  depth,  extending,  probably,  from  pole  to  pole.  Its  bed  follows  the  general 
structure  of  the  land.  Here  and  there  rocky  peaks,  like  that  of  "Teneriffe,  or  huge  mountains  of  sand,  such  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
reach  up  to  or  beyond  the  surface.  Between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  there  exists  a  remarkable  plain,  known  as  the  telegraphic  plateau,  which 
is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  great  watershed  which,  between  latitudes  40  deg.  and  ."»0  deg.  north,  surrounds  the  earth,  and  divides  the  waters 
flowing  North  from  those  flowing  South. 
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Tto  Farm  and  FkBsixta* 


Tta  Fireside  $$use. 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

When  the  skies  grow  warm  and  bright, 

And  flash  with  gold  the  hours, 
And  in  her  pale,  faint  rubes,  the.  Spring 

Is  calling  up  the  flowers ; 
When  children,  with  unslippered  feet, 

Go  forth  with  hearts  of  glee 
To  the  straight  and  even  furrows 

Where  the  yellow  corn  must  be ; 
What  a  beautiful  embodiment 

Of  ease  devoid  of  pride, 
Of  the  good  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  the  doors  still  open  wide ! 

But  when  the  happiest  time  is  come, 

That  to  the  year  belongs, 
Of  uplands  bright  with  harvest  gold, 

Arid  meadows  full  of  songs ; 
When  fields  of  yet  unripened  corn, 

And  daily  garnered  stores, 
Remind  the  thrifty  husbandman 

Of  ample  threshing  floors— 
How  pleasant,  from  the  din  and  dust 

Of  the  thoroughfare  aloof, 
Seems  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  steep  and  mossy  roof. 

When  home  the  woodman  plods,  with  axe 

Upon  his  shoulder  swung, 
And  in  the  knotted  apple-tree 

Are  scythe  and  sickle  hung; 
When  light  the  swallows  twitter 

'Neath  the  rafters  of  the  shed, 
And  the  table  on  the  ivied  porch 

With  decent  care  is  spread — 
Then  hearts  are  lighter  and  freer 

Than  beat  In  the  populous  town, 
In  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  gables  sharp  and^brown. 

When  the  flowers  of  Summer  perish, 

In  the  cold  and  bitter  rain, 
And  little  birds  with  weary  wings 

Have  gone  across  the  main  ; 
When  curls  the  blue  smoke  upward 

Towards  the  bluer  sky, 
And  cold,  along  the  naked  hills, 

And  white  the  snow-drifts  lie — 
In  legends  of  love  and  glory 

They  forget  the  cloud  and  storm, 
In  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  hearth-stone  large  and  warm  ! 


Fireside  Tale. 


FAESON  SUEELY'S  EXPEEIMENT. 

A    SKETCH     FOR     WEATHER  GRUMBLERS. 

The  small  parish  of  Fallowdale  had  been 
for  some  time  without  a  pastor.  The  members 
were  all  farmers,  and  they  had  not  much  money 
to  bestow  upon  the  support  of  a  clergyman ; 
yet  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  anything  that 
would  promise  them  any  due  return  of  good. 
In  course  of  time,  it  happened  that  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Surely  visited  Fallowdale,  and  as  a 
Sabbath  passed  during  his  sojourn,  he  held  a 
meeting  in  the  small  church.  The  people  were 
pleased  with  his  preaching,  and  some  of  them 
proposed  inviting  him  to  remain  with  them, 
and  take  charge  of  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Upon  the  merits  of  this  proposition  there 
was  a  long  discussion.  Parson  Surely  had  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  take  a  permanent  resi- 
dence at  Fallowdale,  but  the  members  of  the 
parish  could  not  so  readily  agree  to  hire  him. 

"I  don't  see  the  use  of  hiring  a  parson,'' 
said  Mr.  Sharp,  an  old  farmer  of  the  place. 
"  He  can  do  us  no  good.  If  we've  got  money 
to  spare,  we'd  better  lay  it  up  for  something 
else.    A  parson  can't  learn  me  anything." 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  stated  religious 
meetings  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
younger  people,  and  also  a  source  of  real  good 
to  all. 

"I  don't  know  'bout  that,"  said  Sharp,  after 
he  had  heard  the  arguments  against  him.  Sharp 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  parish, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  most  influential. 
"I  have  beam  tell,"  he  continued,  "of  a  par- 
son that  could  pray  for  ram  and  have  it  at  any 
time.  Now,  if  we  could  hit  upon  such  a  par- 
son as  that,  I  would  go  in  for  hiring  him." 

This  opened  a  new  idea  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated minds  of  Fallowdale.  The  farmers  often 
suffered  from  long  droughts,  and  after  arguing 
a  while  longer,  they  agreed  to  hire  Parson 
Surely  upon  condition  that  he  should  give 
them  rain  whenever  they  wished  for  it,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  he  should  give  them  fair 
weather  when  required.  Deacons  Smith  and 
Townsend  were  deputed  to  make  this  arrange- 
ment known  to  the  parson,  and  the  people  re- 


j  mained  in  the  church  while  their  messengers  { 
went  upon  their  errand. 

When  the  deacons  returned,  Mr.  Surely  ac-  [ 
;  companied  them.  He  smiled  as  he  entered  1 
|  the  church,  and  with  a  graceful  bow,  he  sa- j 
i  luted  the  people  there  assembled. 

11  Well,  my  friends,"  he  said,  as  he  ascended  j 
I  the  platform  in  front  of  the  desk,  "I  have! 
i  heard  your  request  to  me,  and  strange  as  it  I 
i  may  appear,  I  have  come  to  accept  your  pro- j 
i  posal ;  but  I  can  do  it  only  on  one  condition,  j 
|  and  that  is,  that  your  request  for  a  change  of  | 
;  weather  must  be  unanimous."  | 
This  appeared  very  reasonable,  since  every  | 
I  member  of  the  parish  had  a  deep  interest  in  j 
i  the  farming  business,  and  ere  long  it  was  ar- 1 
i  ranged  that  Mr.  Surely  should  become  the  pas- 1 
I  tor  of  Fallowdale,  and  that  he  should  give  the  { 
i  people  rain  whenever  they  asked  for  it. 

When  Mr.  Surely  returned  to  his  lodgings,  j 
;  his  wife  was  utterly  astonished  upon  learning  the  § 
|  nature  of  the  contract  her  husband  had  entered  j 
i  into ;  but  the  pastor  only  smiled,  and  bade  her  | 
j  wait  for  the  result.  f 
!  '  '•  But  you  know  that  you  cannot  make  it  rain, "  { 
j  persisted  Mrs.  Surely  ;  "  and  you  know,  too,  | 
j  that  the  farmers  here  will  be  wanting  rain  very  | 
i  often  when  there  is  none  for  them.    You  will  | 
I  be  disgraced."  | 
"I  will  teach  them  a  lesson,"  quietly  re-| 
j  turned  the  pastor.  \ 
"  You  know  you  cannot  be  as  good  as  your  f 
I  word ;  and  when  you  have  taught  it  to  them,  { 
]  they  will  turn  you  off."  | 
"We  shall  see,"  was  Mr.  Surely's  reply,  asf 
!  he  took  up  a  book  and  commenced  reading.  § 
This  was  a  signal  for  his  wife  to  desist  from  ! 
\  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  she  at ! 
|  once  obeyed.  j 
Time  flew  on,  and  at  length  the  hot  days  off 
mid-Summer  were  at  hand.    For  three  weeks  1 
\  it  had  not  rained,  and  the  young  corn  was  be- 1 
ginning  to  curl  up  beneath  the  effects  of  the  [ 
drought.    In  this  extremity  the  people  be- 1 
thought  themselves  of  their  pastor,  and  some  | 
of  them  hastened  to  his  dwelling.  f 
"Come,"  said  Sharp,  whose  hilly  farm  was! 
suffering  severely,  "  we  want  some  rain,  you  | 
remember  your  promise."  I 
"Certainly,"  returned  Mr.  Surely.    "If  you| 
will  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  | 
parish,  I  will  be  with  you  this  evening. " 

With  this  the  applicants  were  perfectly  satis-  f 
fled,  and  forthwith  they  proceeded  to  call  the  | 
flock  together. 

"  Now  you  will  see  the  hour  of  your  dis-| 
grace,"  said  Mrs.  Surely,  after  the  visitors  had  I 
gone.    "  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry  you  ever  under- 1 
took  to  deceive  them  so." 
"I  did  not  deceive  them." 
"Yes,  you  surely  did." 
"You  shall  see,"  responded  the  pastor.  | 
"So  you  shall  see,"  responded  the  lady. 
The  hour  of  the  meeting  came  round,  and  ! 
j  Parson  Surely  met  his  people  at  the  church.  | 
i  They  were  all  there— most  of  them  anxious,  j 
I  and  the  remainder  curious. 

"  Now  my  friends,"  said  the  pastor,  arising  | 
| upon  the  platform.  "I  have  come  to  heart 
!  your  request.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"We  want  rain,"  bluntly  spoke  farmer  I 
:  Sharp,  "  and  you  know  you  promised  to  give! 
lit  to  us."  [ 
"Aye — rain — rain,"  repeated  half  a  dozen  I 
|  voices.  1 
"  Very  well.    Now  when  will  you  have  it  ?  "  [ 
"This  very  night.    Let  it  rain  all  night! 
j  long,"  said  Sharp,  to  which  several  others  im-  [ 
j  mediately  assented.  | 
"No,  no,  not  to-night,"  cried  Deacon  Smith.  I 
j  "  I  have  six  or  seven  tons  of  well  made  hay  in  | 
j  the  field,  and  I  would  not  have  it  wet  for  any-  j 
;  thing. "  | 
"So  have  I  got  hay  out,"  added  Mr.  Peck.  | 
;  "  We  won't  have  it  rain  to-night." 

"Then  let  it  be  to-morrow."  I 
" It  will  take  me  all  day  to-morrow  to  get! 
|  my  hay  in,"  said  Smith.  | 

Thus  the  objections  came  up  for  the  two  I 
| succeeding  days  and,  at  length,  by  way  off 
j  compromise,  Mr.  Sharp  proposed  that  they  I 
\  should  have  it  rain  in  just  four  days.  "  For,"  j 
!  said  he,  "by  that  time  all  the  hay  which  is^ 


now  cut  can  be  got  in,  and  we  need  not  cut 
any—" 

"Stop,  stop,"  uttered  Mrs.  Sharp,  pulling 
her  worthy  husband  smartly  by  the  sleeve. 
"That  is  the  very  day  we  have  set  to  50  to 
Snowhill.    It  mustn't  rain  then !  " 

This  was  law  for  Mr.  Sharp,  so  he  pro- 
posed that  the  rain  should  come  in  one  week, 
and  then  resumed  his  seat.  But  this  would 
not  do.  Many  of  the  people  would  not  have 
it  put  off  so  long.  "  If  we  can't  have  rain  be- 
fore then,  we'd  better  not  have  it  at  all,"  said 
they. 

In  short,  the  meeting  resulted  in  just  no  con- 
clusion at  all,  for  the  good  people  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  agree  upon  a  time  when 
it  should  rain. 

"  Until  you  can  make  up  your  minds  upon 
this  point,"  said  the  pastor,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  the  church,  "we  must  all  trust  in  the 
Lord."  And  after  this,  the  people  followed 
him  from  the  place. 

Both  Deacon  Smith  and  Mr.  Peck  got  their 
hay  safely  in,  but  on  the  very  day  that  Mr. 
Sharp  and  his  wife  were  to  have  started  for 
Snowhill,  it  began  to  rain  in  right  good  earn- 
est. Sharp  lost  his  visit,  but  he  met  the  dis- 
appointment with  good  grace,  for  his  crops 
smiled  at  the  rain. 

Ere  another  month  had  rolled  by,  another 
meeting  was  called  for  a  petition  for  rain,  but 
this  time  the  result  was  the  same  as  before. 
Many  of  the  people  had  their  muck  to  dig, 
and  the  rain  would  prevent  them.  Some 
wanted  the  rain  immediately — some  in  one, 
some  in  two,  and  some  in  three  days,  while 
some  wanted  it  put  off  longer.  So  Mr.  Sureiy 
had  not  yet  occasion  to  call  for  rain. 

One  year  rolled  by,  and  up  to  that  time  the 
people  of  Fallowdale  had  never  once  been 
able  to  agree  upon  the  exact  kind  of  weather 
they  would  have,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
world  would  be  a  strange  place,  if  it  had 
only  its  inhabitants  to  govern  it.  While  they 
had  been  longing  for  a  power  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, they  had  not  seen  its  absurdity,  but  now 
that  they  had  in  good  faitb,  tried  to  apply  that 
power,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  theirs,  they 
saw  clearly  that  they  were  getting  beyond  their 
sphere.  They  saw  that  Nature's  laws  were 
safer  in  the  hands  of  Nature's  God  than  in  the 
hands  of  Nature's  children. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
Surely's  settlement  at  Fallowdale,  he  offered  to 
take  up  his  connection  with  the  parish ;  but 
the  people  would  not  listen  to  it.  They  had 
become  attached  to  him  and  to  the  meetings 
and  they  wished  him  to  stay. 

"But  I  can  no  longer  rest  under  our  former 
contract  with  regard  to  the  weather,"  said  the 
pastor. 

"  Nor  do  we  wish  you  to,"  returned  Sharp. 
"  Only  preach  to  us,  and  teach  us  and  our 
children  how  to  live,  and  help  us  to  be  social 
and  happy." 

"And,"  added  the  pastor,  while  a  tear  of 
pride  stood  in  his  eye,  as  he  looked  for  an  in- 
stant into  the  face  of  his  now  happy  wife ; 
"  all  things  above  our  proper  sphere  we  will 
leave  with  God,  for  'Hedoethall  things  well.'" 

Batural  HipCistartj, 


THE  ANIMALS  OF  AUSTEALIA. 

It  is  said  that  the  birds  of  Australia  do  not 
sing,  that  they  merely  chirp  and  chatter.  Some 
of  them  chant  most  hilarious  notes,  like  the 
tinkling  of  bells.  The  "  laughing  jackass  "  is 
a  prodigy,  giving  out  unexpectedly  a  low,  up- 
roarious noise,  sufficient  to  awaken  the  "  seven 
sleepers."  Many  of  the  birds  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  Great  Britain ;  some,  however, 
varying  a  little  in  their  plumage.  There  is  the 
domestic  pet,  the  robin,  with  the  wren,  wag- 
tail, crow,  cerlew,  plover  and  snipe.  There 
are  also  the  harbingers  of  Spring  and  Summer 
in  the  several  varieties  of  swallow  and  the 
cuckoo.  The  cuckoo  is  only  heard  at  night. 
There  are  bats,  owls  and  hawks  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  and  the  mountain  pheasant  or  lyre  bird, 
which,  however,  is  rare.    The  eagle  hawk  is 


!  very  large  and  destructive  to  young  lambs  ; 
!  there  is  one  species  of  a  pure  white  color.  There 
I  are  many  varieties  of  pigeons ;  one  is  very 
I  small,  being  about  the  size  of  a  house  sparrow. 
I  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  or  three  are 
!  seen  together ;  and  there  are  no  large  flocks  of 
!  them,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  forests  of  New 
!  Zealand.  The  fleshy  berries  with  which  the 
I  pine  trees  are  tbere  covered,  furnish  them  with 
I  the  greatest  abundance  of  food,  and  they  do 
!  not  appear  to  have  the  enemies  there  which 
\  they  have  in  Australia. 

I  The  macaw,  a  large  black  parrot,  and  the 
I  quail,  seem  to  be  the  only  two  birds  alike  in 
]  both  countries,  with  this  remarkable  difference 
I  — the  macaw  in  New  Zealand  is  very  tame, 
!  permitting  one  to  come  near  and  kill  it ;  at 
I  least  I  know  that  one  permitted  me  to  approach 
I  it ;  but  in  Australia  it  is  exceeding  wild — said, 
I  indeed,  to  be  untamable.  There  are  some 
f  large  birds  in  New  Zealand  which  do  not  fly, 
1  and  some  of  singular  habits,  as  the  mutton 
!  bird,  which  burrows  holes  in  sandy  places  in 
!  the  ground.  The  natives  have  their  seasons 
!  for  catching  them,  and  adopt  ingenious  methods 
!  for  preserving  them  when  killed,  for  future  use 
I  by  the  use  of  their  fat  and  aromatic  herbs. 
!  There  is  the  robin,  too,  in  New  Zealand,  where 
1  it  is  very  tame.  Whilst  traveling,  one  perched 
j  itself  on  my  shoulder.  There  are  many  other 
1  birds  of  hallowed  associations,  which  make 
[the  forest  resound  wilh  mirth  and  melody. 
!  The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  "  tui," 
!  or  "  parsoa  bird,"  the  latter  name  having  been 
I  given  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  jet  black, 
[  and  having  two  small  white  feathers,  like  a  cler- 
|  gyman's  bands,  hanging  out  from  its  breast.  It 
I  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  blackbird,  and  is  the 
!  most  noisy  of  all  the  New  Zealand  birds. 
!  There  are  parrots  in  New  Zealand,  but  not  in 
!  any  proportion  to  the  very  great  variety  which 
I  exist  in  Australia. 

I  The  climate  in  Australia  being  so  widely  dif- 
!  ferent,  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in 
!  animal  life.  Among  the  birds  the  most  pre- 
1  valent  are  parrots.  The  large  white  parrot 
j  cockatoos  are  always  seen  in  flocks,  and  are 
I  great  pests  to  the  farmers.  The  greatest  favor- 
|  ite  is  the  magpie,  which  may  always  be  ob- 
|  served  hopping  about  the  door  of  a  dwelling, 
!  piping  out  a  long  carrol  of  friendly  salutations, 
i  Of  the  wild  turkey,  more  properly  the  bustard, 
I  one  seldom  sees  more  than  two  together.  The 
1  brush  turkey,  very  like  the  Norfolk,  but  much 
I  smaller,  and  found  in  the  scrubs  in  hot  districts, 
j  is  veiy  remarkable  for  laying  a  large  quantity 
!  of  eggs,  for  covering  them  with  leaves  and 
j  sand,  and  leaving  the  sun  to  hatch  them.  The 
j  emu  is  nearly  as  large  as  an  ostrich,  to  which 
I  it  bears  some  resemblance,  but  it  is  dark  in 
j  color.  It  lays  about  a  dozen  eggs,  and  hatches 
I  them  in  the  same  way  as  domestic  fowls. 
I  Large  numbers  of  them  may  be  seen  together ; 
\  they  do  not  fly,  and  owe  their  safety  to  their 
j  fleetness  in  running.  A  stroke  from  one  of 
j  their  feet  will  stun,  if  not  kill,  a  dog  which 
I  may  attempt  to  seize  it.  The  native  companion 
!  is  a  gigantic  crane,  which  is  very  easily  tamed, 
j  but  it  is  dangerous  for  children  who  may  come 
]  near,  as  it  has  been  known  to  make  a  sudden 
j  dart  with  its  long  narrow  beak  at  their  eyes. 
1  It  evidently  takes  great  delight  in  companion- 
!  ship,  and  flocks  of  them  may  be  seen  often  to- 
I  gether,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  em- 
!  ployed,  as  one  would  very  readily  say,  in 
i  amusing  themselves,  fluttering  about,  chatter- 
I  ing  and  performing  antics.  The  pelican  and 
I  black  swan  are  often  seen  sailing  with  great 
i  gravity  amongst  numbers  of  other  water  fowl 
I  in  the  sheets  of  water  in  the  courses  of  the 
!  rivers  in  the  interior.  Wild  geese  are  of  migra- 
f  tory  habits,  and  are  only  seen  occasionally. 
I  Wild  ducks  are  very  plentiful,  and  abound 
j  everywhere  in  the  rivers,  creeks  and  lagoons. 
I  The  aborigines  adopt  a  curious  method  of  catch- 
1  ing  them,  which  borders  strongly  on  the  ridi- 
I  ciilous.  Coveriug  his  head  with  a  green  sod, 
la  native  quiety  swims  towards  and  drops  in 
j  amongst  a  flock,  lays  quickly  hold  of  one's  feet, 
\  pulls  the  fowl  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
I  dispatches  it  there,  and  carries  on  the  work  of 
!  death  in  this  way  till  naught  remains  save  the 
Idead  bodies  floating  on  the  surface. — Australia 
'■  as  it  is. 


^  •  The  Bbatjtt  of  Old  People.— Men  and  women  make  their  own  beauty  or  their  own  ugliness.    Lord  Lytton  speaks  of  a  man  who  "was  uglier 

[Bp     tban  he  had  any  business  to  be ;"  and  if  he  could  but  read  it,  every  human  being  carries  his  life  in  his  face,  and  is  good-looking  or  the  reverse,  as 


that  lile  has  been  good  or  evil.  Beauty  is  not  the  monopoly  of  blooming  young  men,  and  of  white  and  pink  maidens.  There'  is  a  slow  growing 
beauty  which  only  comes  to  perfection  in  old  age.  Grace  belongs  to  no  period  of  life,  and  goodness  improves  the  longer  it  exists.  There  is  the 
beauty  of  youth,  and  there  is  also  the  beauty  of  holiness— a  beauty  much  more  seldom  met,  and  more  frequently  found  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire, 
with  the  grandchUdren  round  its  knees,  than  in  the  ball-room  or  promenade. 


^ariaus  patters. 


A  BAD  PRACTICE 


Tiik  Scottish  Farmer,  iu  alluding  to  the  fact  I 


WOOL  MARKET. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS. 


I  never  have  any  trouble  from  caked  bag, 
no  matter  how  fat  the  cow  may  be  at  the  time 
of  calving.  I  keep  the  best  cows  that  I  can 
get,  and  find  it  the  most  profitable  for  my  pur- 
pose to  have  them  calve  only  <  nee  in  eighteen 
months.  I  feed  moderately  on  grain — gener- 
ally oats  and  corn  mixed,  with  the  addition  of  I  presumption  is 

roots  during  the  Winter— so  that  my  cows, !  bC)  an(1  hence  the  inducement  to  work 
though  they  may  milk  down  thin  during  the  j  into  fresn  made  butter_ 


„         i  that  most  insects  have  a  strom:  reDuraance  to  I ,  T,hemfrkrt' a;,">1>"enollc*dfor,omeUrnerMt.«nii°'>'» 

Tt  ic  n  vprv  r-nmmnn  nrnftiee  amoll"  farmers  I      .  i  d'lll,  and  prices  favor  buyers.  About  100,000  lbs.  sold  at  31a*5c. 

IT  is  a  \  ci)  common  practice  among  uvmen  f  onjon8  su,rgests  tu!ll  a  wash  of  omon  j„icc,  or  =  for  «n,i  Mitv,,-.  y  tt,  for  one,'  aceorimg  to  quality, 
who  have  kept  butter  all  winter,  packed  down  j  Qf  ^  .^.^  ^.^  ^  ^  ^     j  ^"fo?^"^ f"  18  cu,:  73t  for  *  «*  ^  * 

in  firkins  or  crocks  to  take  It  up  and  work  it  mJ  L_-   „„™  T~ 

over  into  balls  in  order  to  sell  it  for  fresh  made  j                 fog^  1              j  WEEKLY   REVIEW  OF  THE   NEW  YORK 

butter.    There  mav  be  no  intention  in  this  to  1                is..  WHOLESALE  MARKET, 
wrong  the  purchaser,  as  good  butter  well  j 


TllK  Kansas  Commissioners  of  Immigration  I    Trade  in  all  branches  of  business  baa  been  more  active  dur- 


i  to  have  left  the  State 


rry,  ,    t-<    ,  s  •  .-ported  In  our  lasL  The  Inquiry  has  been 

1  hey  ask  JsasterD  pa-  :  more  general  and  notwithstanding  the  fair  recelpu  we  have 
Up  =  "  ...  .      ,.  I  bad  a  decided  advance  In  all  grades,  espcaaUy  fauillv  brands. 

|  pels  to  publish  tills  Statement  as  an  act  OU  The  Improvement  since  last  Saturday  la  from  ft  .SO  up  to 
I  ;.,.,:„„  1  81.76,  and  the  tendency  Is  SHU  upward.   California  and  Oregon 

first  six  or  eight  months,  will  make  up  again  }    But  tuis  proce8S  wilI  spoi,  the  best  butter  ] JUSt,Ce'   j  ."SiiTr ice.Dbav„dtadvance"dn JkSVfflFS 

in  flesh  before  I  dry  them  off.    I  never  let  j  that  ever  was  made  no  matter  if  when  taken  [    T     Q.    c       .,  of  Cmcinnafj  ,.„..„  recentlv  |  %S£Zf%^e8£a'l,T         ,'rice*'  howcw'  u™  lm" 

them  go  dry  less  than  two  months  ;  three  is  j  ..„  it  is  as  Bweet     ';,  waB  lhc  dav  it  wa,  mll  [         f  •    ,  ,  .  ?  '  n  J  I  ar2TE,  "V?  T  """h™"1'  ."",h  f  Wr         "*  ,lmil<:<, 

o      j  I  §  up,  it  is  as  sweet as  it  was  ine  ua)  it  was  pui ,  ,,rolnbited  the  market  tolk  from  selhntr  vesreta-  =  ^v<^-  Prices  have  advao  .  :     -.    ■  _ 

better  it  it  occurs  in  Summer,  and  I  always  i  ,i, ......     rjnf)rl  hnttpr  hast  what  ia  called  a  arain  If,    .  ,       ,     ,       ,    —    ,  !    cokw  m  j  .  w .  has  ruled  quite,  steadj 

'  J   --  Clown,    uooo  ouuci  lias  « nat  is  tant-u  a  ;  bjes  ln  lu(,     d  of  husk  and  affixed  a  severe  t  arrlvaIs  prices  have  declined.  Toward  the  close  there  was 

take  away  the  grain  as  soon  as  thev  are  dry,  =  ,i,„t  :„  it  i«  mirlr- nn  of  wpll  rlpfineil  and  some- I        ,„     ,.„.  „,,         „,  S"*"1"* 

.       °.       .,  ,  J         .    =  tiiat  is,  it  is  made  up  oi  w  en  denned  anu  sour  ,  penalty  for  the  infringement  of  the  law.    The  I    Wiuux-The  market  during  the  put  week  has  presented  a 

and  sometimes  belore,  it  they  are  too  much  in-  s  ,,.iiar  ontron  ivirtirlps  which   wive  Hip  mass  a  =    i-    ..   .  ,         .  s  decided  coniram  to  tlje  preceding  iine.  S;uce  lasts 

,.     ,         .,,      _,     '  i  w  UBl  coarse  panicles  vwncil   gne  ine  luab!>  ^ ;  object  IS  to  prevent  deception.  |  have  had  much  animation  and  great  buoyancy  The 

clined  to  milk,    r  or  two  or  three  weeks  before  =  dpo-rce  of  solidity,  a  porous  texture  and  a  brit-  = 

calving  I  keep  them  on  a  spare  but  laxative  j  t]eness,  all  of  which  qualities  it  retains  even  j " 4 ""' 
diet— if  in  Winter  early  cut  hay  orcoru  fodder  j  umler  a  degree  0f  temperature  which  would  j  i:«Urnagf3S 
and  hay,  with  a  few  roots,  but  no  straw.—  I  reduce  poor  butter  to  a  shapeless  mass  of! 

Iftor  ..  .Ivin.r   .ivo  mo  nnnnj  nfPnmmt.llc  =  =    1,1  Lonsdale,  11th  Inst.,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Sever.  Thomas  War 

Altt'l  calving,  give  one  pound  Ol  i^psom  Salts,  =  grease.  =  nock,  of  1'rovldence,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Kurke.  ol 

'iinil.i    four   lirnirc    uflpr   u   nrarm  hron    uiuali      =  .,  ,.  „     ...     .         ,     ,  =  Lonsdale ;  12th  Inst.,  by  the  same,  John  Kirk  to  Annie,  daugh 

ami  a  lew  Hour*  alter,  a  warm  urau  mash — i    Now  the  working  over  of  old  butter  destroys  |  ter  of  Thomas  Jackson,  both  or  Lonsdale. 


unfavorable  accounts  from  the  South  and  Southwest  In  regard* 
to  the  yield  of  Winter  wheat,  prices  have  rapluly  advanced. 
The  tendency  Is  Btill  upward. 


°ot\ Advertising:  Bcpartiuimt, 


A 

! 


scalding  the  bran  with  boiling  water — com- 


this  grain,  inevitably,  by  mashing  the  particles,  j  s^M^  Frederick  J 


menciug  to  teed  a  little  hay  in  twelve  hours  i  and  reduces  the  mass  to  a  salvy.  flavorless  sub- !  in  Pawtucket,  loth  in  t.,  Mr.  James  oaUagher,  of  Georgia- 1 '  Horace  greelevs  uistory  couplet 
from  calving,  and  gradually  increasing  to  full  j  8tance>  wmch,  like  a  poor  soldier,  will  "  run  at  |  ^^aSS^^J^^hP^^^r!!!^]  I 


I  vllle,  to  Miss  Ellen 

Tbin  Hlstorr  contains  account-*  of  nearly  one  hundred  B&ttlet 

feed  after  two  or  three  days.  Since  I  have }  tlie  first  fire."  Every  one  knows  how  it  affects  1  Kon^S*  *  W°011 "*  °'  Wh"e'  bolh  ot  m\i^r&^A]^0^^^^S!lAS. 
adopted  this  course  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  |  butter  to  melt  it  or  work  in  more  salt  after  I  ^^g;  SSiS ^^.i^^** H-  ^  w  Ml"  Db»ll» !  ^Z^n^X^*  'l^Xl&^X 
the  bag  but  what  would  readily  yield  to  a  few  \  it  i,as  been  made  a  few  days  and  found  on  trial  \   m  Kiiiingiy,  «hinst.,  Mr.  Nelson  Bales  to  miss  Lvdia  Adams,  I  [^albX^ 

applications  of  hot  water  followed  by  dry  rub-  j  t0  be  t00  fresIl.    It  never  retains  its  original  {  S3S.  tu^i^^^^^Aome'oS  ^\  the  best  history  of  the  war 

bine. — J.  II.  Humphrey  to  ~\cw  York  Farmers'  i  ornnnl-ir  tpvlnrp  unci  tinp  flanir     Tt  is  inst  tlip  ~l "   z- 

n.°  '       *  i  granular  texture  ana  nne  naror.     It  IS  JUSl  Uie   „  _  ;  published,  and  the  bejt  which  the  present  generation  can  hope 

  I  SaIUe  With  packed  putter  when   taken  up  and  }  BfiatllS.  I orCircuUrs  and  r«U  Information,  address  O.  D.  CASE  * 

I  CO.,  Publishers,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  De- 


|  worked  into  balls — the  butter  is  spoiled  in  the  j 
Featiieu  Pillows. — If  a  person  sleep  upou  I  process,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  pur- 


 "  «  -  |  trolt.  Michigan. 

In  this  village,  at  the  residence  of  John  Currier,  on  the  12lh  i    ,IuIj'  ^  lt67' 
I  Inst.,  Miss  Ellen  Joslln,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Man'  Josllo.  i """*"*-  -  

the  back,  no  pillow  is  needed.    It  one  sleeps  |  chaser  is  wronged  and  the  seller  loses  credit  as  |  aeod2j  years.  ;  rrtHE  old  stand  ; 


sw-23 


upon  the  side,  a  pillow  should  be  used  thick  j  a  good  butter  maker.  |  ^^Georgiavme,  Smithneid,  10th  inst.,  Patrick  white,  aged 

enough  to  support  the  head  in  a  direct  line  |    If  you  have  old  butter  that  is  good,  you  {   in  North  r/xbridge,  3d  inst.,  of  consumption  contracted  in  I 


7i  j  TB 


with  the  body.    No  more.    Curled  hair  is  one  j  need  have  no  fears  that  it  will  not  sell, 
of  the  best  materials  lor  pillows.    Feathers  j  good  judge  of  butter,  iu  selectiu 
should  never  be  allowed  about  a  bed  iu  any  I  cer's,  w 


Any  ] 


|  the  army  of  U.  S.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hall,  aged  -10  years. 


nsTAnLiBuzi)  rN  1615. 
CONNOLLY   4  POWER, 


In  Providence,  12th  inst.,  Lemuel  Grosvenor  Perry,  only  son  1  Successors  to  Israel  M.  Rice.  Retailers  In  and  manufacturers  to 


it  the  pto-  =  of  Dr-  Thomas  VV.  and  Caroline  D.  Perry,  a^ed  .H  Vears ;  l::th  ^  Order  ol"  all  Styles  of  Gentlemen1!  .'IN  K  KKBNCH  CALK 
o       I  inst.,  George  E.  Curtis,  late  Captain  Co.  F.  4th  R.  I.Voluntecrs,  I  EOOTS,  SHOES,  T  ~ 


July  20, 18S7. 


i,  TOILET  SLIPPERS,  OVER-GAITERS,  4c. 
No.  IU,  School  Street,  Boston. 


frequently  leave  the  fresh  made  and  !  a»ed34  years. 

......  ,        ,xr   ,  ,        ;     In  West  Mlllbury,  Kith  Inst.,  suddenly,  Solomon  Dwinnell,  = 

form,    i  or  pillows  they  are  especially  mjun- 1  take  old  butter  from  the  crock.    W  e  have  done  \  aged  ki  years,  7  months,  is  days.  % 
ous,  as  they  partly  surround  the  head  and  keep  I  it  many  a  time ;  and  even  if,  on  account  of  the  j  H,'"l?[]^^ed'4'2ih"h'  Pau!  K" Eon     Johnand  Mary  c- !  NEW  °R°P  TL  RS1P  SEEVS- 
it  over-heated,  which  weakens  the  scalp  and  1  uncertainty  of  the  quality,  you  have  to  sell  for  I  in  oinejvUie,Mih  inst.,  John  Brayton,  in  theeistyearof  his  I  Tne  ■»os"ibera"ou'd  «u  attention  to  their  superior  «ock  of 
produces  a  tendency  to  falling  out  of  the  hair,  j  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  less  than  good  fresh  j      Uplon  Jllly  6lh  Mellla  A  Holb rool!  daugh (er  of  NahHm  j  TURNIP'  AKD  KUTA  BAGA  seeds, 

congestion  of  the  head  and  headache.    Then  I  butter  will  brimr,  you  will  save  many  times  the  !  w-  unJ  Mar-V  A-  Hoibrook,  aged  25  years.  =  for  ran  sowing.  a:i  grown  from  selected  roots-as  grown  by 

again,  the  effete  emanations  which  are  always' I  amount  in  reputation. -Wisconsin  Farmer.      j  ^^^^^To^^Miin  I     maupay  4  hacker,  sos  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

being  thrown  oft'  from  feathei'3  are  taken  di- 1   1 5 months.  '  iouLSSJ^SK"1''*"11™'  Af"llM"'rlmrat 

rectly  into  the  lungs  with  the  inspired  air.—  j    Beautiful.— When  the  Summer  of  youth  ! 
Herald  of  Health.  |  is  slowly  wasting  away  into  the  nightfall  of  I 
 ■   I  age,  and  the  shadow  of  the  past  year  grows  ! 


Special  Notices. 


=  July  18,  1W 
j  Jl  o  '  ID 


The  editor  of  the  Bucks  County  Intelli-  j  . 


gencer  has  a  "brag  cow"  which  he  calls 


"  Daisy,  '  and  of  whose  milk  producing  quali- 1 


ANNUAL      FAIR     OF  THE 

NEW  ESCLSND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

IN  CONNECTION  WITU  THE 

I  time  upon  the  sorrows  and  felicities  of  our  I  n.  e.  Farmer,  five  to  one  Agent  in  each  Town  for  *,2u.  j  Hlioue  Island  Society  for  the  Encouratje- 


I  deeper  and  deeper,  ant"  life  wears  to  its  close,  I   rntE  engine  for  every  household,  window  washer,  superior ; 


,    hot-house  syringe  and  garden  engine  In  one.  rott  $5.    *'  In  our  = 
j  It  IS  pleasant  to  look  back  through  the  VISta  Of  j  opinion  excel3  anylhing  of  the  kind  heretofore  lnvented."-Ed.  I 


ties  he  speaks  as  follows  :  "On  Friday  last  she  j 


|  early  years.    If  we  have  a  home  to  shelter  us,  I 


:  NEW  ENGLAND  PORTABLE  PUMP  CO., 


gave  <io  pounds  of  milk  at  three  milkings —  | 
morning,  noon,  and  evening.  On  Saturday  { 
she 


I  and  hearts  to  rejoice  w  ith  us  and  friends  gather  1 . 


51  Hanover  St.. 
2w-2S 


around  firesides,  then  the  rough  places  of  our  i "", 


.    MOTHER  BAILEYS    QUIETING    SYRUP  FOR  CHIL-  \ 

|  wayfaring  will  have  been  worn  and  smoothed  1  dren  teething,  makes  sick  and  weak  children  strong  and  I 

tVC  00  pounds,  and  on  Sunday  0..A  pounds  ]nwwinthn  troiii<rht    „f  Kfo  „,„  „  |  healthy,  gives  Mothers  rest  day  and  night.   Large  botllcs  only  I 


-.  away  in  the  twilight  of  life,  while  the  sunny  = 

—making  2f(.  pounds  in  four  days.    This  week!  .„  „„,     „    „  °  , .,       ,     ...         ,  .  ,      1 25  cents,  sold  by  druggists, 

,  .      .    .     ,  ,  ,        ;  spots  we  have  passed  through  will  grow  brighter  1   (4w.»:l        geo  c  goodwin  4  co 

we  design  trying  her  as  a  butter  producer,  j  ftnd.  ulore  beautiful.  !  —L  ^tl^Il  Jl 

Last  year  she  gave  44  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  f   „  „  „   j  ' 

and  made  1 1  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  and !    K -     -  -  m     „,  ,.  ' 

on  tlip  Kti-Piiirtt,  ,,f  ti.ic  oh,  ,     .  ,  ,1  ,1  -  -  The  Silkworm  Disease. --The  silkworm  dis-| 

on  tuu  suengti  01  tins  sh';  icce  v'o      e  seeoud ;  ^.  <  = 

0     -     -  '     1  luc  SLC-"utl  =  ease  has  shown  itself  in  France  Under  a  new  i  .• 

premium  at  the  Doylestowh  eXdibition.  "Dai- \ 


BOSTON,  Mass. 


Jhe  Markets, 


ment  of  Domestic  Industry, 

OR  TUB  QEOITNUSOFTHE 
HAltKA(lASS£TT  I'AXtK  ASSOCIATION' 

CRANSTON,  near  Peovijienoe,  R.  I., 

j  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

SEPTEMBER  3d,  4th.  5th  and  Clh,  1667. 
THE  PREMIUM  LIST  WILL  AMOUNT  TO  NEARLY 

SIO  ooo. 


sy  "  is  a  grade  Durham,  six  years  old. 
came  in  profit  about  six  weeks  ago." 


I  aspect,  principally  iri  the  af fontllstetnent  of  1 
j  Grenoble,  *ht;n>  \\  ii'AS  been  disastrous  for  the  I 
I  breeders.    Titti  n 


WOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

(For  the  week  ending  July  18,  1867.] 

KAHM  PEOPDOTS,  FUEL,  &Q> 


j    Arrangen-enta  have  been  made  with  the  varloufi  Rallrcnd 
=  Companies,  to  run  their  Cars,  containing  Stock,  4c,  direct:/ 
$6a£>  bo  I  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

 14c  :    There  are  ample  accommodations  within  the  grounds  for 

 l.lu  \  Hones  and  Live  Stock,  and  one  of  the  best  Mile  Tracks  for  fast 

..*1  1)0  I  OOlons-.-.i  1.00  i  time  In  the  world. 

■n       i  =    A  large  number  of  the  most  celebrated  horses  In  the  country 

*i«  tb  i  (Siw»«  »i»"^e  =  have  been  promised  as  competitors  for  the  very  liberal  prem- 

'*  *{  4  Kri«ei'i3',.'-'l r,^f,°  Mums  that  wlU  be  offered,  and  the  best  breeders  of  full  blood 
' '  -S  ;,v  fu?.'  ?  "o  '=  cattle  and  horses  have  determined  to  make  this  the  finest  and 

:-sm  I  Bi  "k^aV::::::::::8ocali  IS  |  stew  England11"1""0" of  Un  stocl' lhM erer  been  hM 

" ' '  aSc!  I  Fluid  y  ial *1  oo  'l    A  t*-1*^  Frogramme  of  Premiums,  Ac,  wUl  be  dlstrlbnted 
'. '. '.Ec    Candl a  Vlb. '. '. : '. '.2ia45c  I  at      carl5'  da-v- 

8c  I  Eggs  m  dor  JW  !  GEO.  B.  LORING,  ol  Salem,  1  WILLIAM  SPRAOUE.  of  So. 

..25a50c   Lard  W  lb  16acl»  I  President,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  President, 

lilaPJc   Sugar  tJ'  tt,  14al9c  I  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  of  Bos- 1  WM.  R.  STAPLES,  of  Provi- 

.  S  ton,  Secretary,  I    denee,  Secretary, 

I  Be-f  ft&k  iSSS^L  16a.8e  I  °rine  ■■  *■  AgT'cuUuralSoc-y^  of  Ute  L  L  Socie.,. 

|  Beef,  corned  12al6c   Poultry    20a2%c  s  THE  NARRAGAIS'->£TT  PARK 

BOOK'S.  — ~&0IiaaB  <|  5S3Sd?I  ^??Tr.<' "J."  "."rrji&»o  |  8<vnuM«M?l*  """.IirllZI  ll^S  I  which  has  been  projected  ojid  laid  out  bv  Col.  AMARASrEAcrr, 

!  shedding  to  a  meeung-house  having  be<«  built  [  veaL..„..  B  I  X^s^lnear'I'loyiDE^ 

  i  both  by  Steam  and  Horse  Cars.  The  grounds  are  surrounded 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET.  !  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  fence,  twelve  feet  high, 

year  is  unprecedented.    Ever)'  steamboat  and  |  the  builders  w  hite-washed  his  roof,    i  he  sh:u-  j  July  17.  HOT.  the  grand  stand 

train  is  loatfptl  \v\th  them  very  L'enerallv  Car- I  RleS  OH  WtC  Other  Sheds  are  Worn  OV.t-,  While  the  I  At  market  for  the  current  week:  Cattle.  lT-25;  Sheen  and  !  Is  unsurpassed  in  architectural  beaulv.  "oy  any  stmcture  for 
nam  is  luuuea  \  tin  lueiu,  vety   bt.ut.iaiiy  L.11  |s  .  „0(J  Sv_^  ^  We„ern  c;lU|p  ,fiTJ .  KMtern  „ulei ;  .Imllar  purposes.  It  Is  about  three  hundred  and  ilfty  leel  lo 

rvinit  thcefT  wBimS  horses  COVVS  sheet)  &C,  5  0©e  t«at  Was  limed  after  S/tl/lQanff,  IS  smOOtU;5;  Working  oten  and  Northern  cattle,  letl.  Oaltle  leftover  =  length,  and  contains  Drawing  Rooms  for  both  Ladles  and  Of  n- 
'     0  .     .       »_      '              '                        r'            =                j  .    .1  •     1  rru    <.   •       1  -         .=  from  last  week,  —  =  tlemen ;  Restaurants,  with  cooking  apparatus  attached ;  Com- 

Wlth  theni.     TWO  thousand  have   passed  OVCri  «n\l  gOOd  to  this  day.      1  hat  Simple  experiment  1    pEICES.  Beef  Cattle— Eltra,  $13.5(k^  SW.OO;  llrst  qnahty,  I  mitlce  Rooms:  Exhibit'  .11  Rooms:  Club  Rooms;  and  accom- 
_  „     .  =.   w.   ,  ,       .....      .   .    ,..  ,  ;  sn.uorf^i:!.  25 ;  second  qualllv.  $12.o'l(o".'r'12.t5 ;  third  qualitv,  I  modation,  vmieecovku,  for  Beating  over  live  thousand  per- 

one  tra-t;  alone,  bound  for  the  Sauk  vaUcy,  1  has  told  its  little  story  to  this  whole  community,  ;  |n.5n.*ti2.25  y  100  its  (the  total  v,-eieht  of  bides,  taUow  and  I  «ons. 

I  and  now  scarcely  a  man  shingles  without  white  = dreMed  beef-> 


Worm  does  not  present,  as  jnirTayaton  *ao  |  wood  y  cord. . 

=  -,.    1   ,.  .  -  „  ,    ,  ,  I  Straw  y  tou  *2I1 1  Beans  y  quirt 

 ™  "  ""-"•""»  |  TOWel-  vOars,  any  traces  of  the  malady,  such !  Cnai  a  ton  *io  ooaPi  uu  Potato*. 

_  !„»   V,,     ,.,  J      r         ,    .       ,  tOatsfbush.   *1  mil  Onlonv-. 

To  Make  Calicoes  Wash  V.'ell.—  Infuse  I  te  blackish  spots,  &c. ;  but  where  it  has  ar-  \ 
three  gills  of  salt  in  fcur  quarts  of  toiling  wif !  *lved  at  tue  tllird  change  it  cannot  go  any  fur- } 
ter,  nud  put  the  calicoes  in  while  hot,  an'd  iviaVe  j  ther>  and  dies  of  exhaustion.   This  is  attributed  • 
them 
tiered 
fiuent 

the  experiment  herself."  -Kotrfelg  can  be  cheap-  j  nutritive  qualities  of  the  Mulberry  leaf, 
er  or  quicker  done.  \  _  "" 

|      WllITRWASrtlN(i  CtSESTNUT 

ivinc  be<'.«  built  1 

s  5  Po.-k,  fresh. 

The  rush  of  'itnrh'Itf  rants  to  Minnesota  this  \  in  this  place  softie  twenty  years  ago,  one  oft 


'sinV-r opening  of  navigation. 


:  $11.50i(il$12.25     100  tbs  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  tallow  and  I  sona. 
:  dreBsed  beef.) 

I    Country  Hides,  9M«l"c  y  ft-  Tf"°1^,1('8'7^S 15  ^     Forty  commodious  and  airy  stables  have  already  been  erect- 
Surfl  *x)od  will  not  last  ten  i  „B^ghton  Hlde*'  1U@1°X":<"-  W>;  Brighton  Tnllow,  o@e)ic  E  ed^aoiher,,  togetherwlth  good  and  substantial  sheds  for  all 
iV,a>.    =  nve  >tock  that  may  be  received  for  eihlbltlon,  are  In  process  of 

I  years  without  rotting  «rf  its  own  acids.    Lime  ]  1^4^ yZ'  each,  j  —p^oo. 


j  washing  the  roof. 


WATER. 


THE  PisCatiquis  (Me.)  Observer  Say*  -pota-  |  correCtS  that  acid,  and  toakes  the  Shingles   last  !  ,J^^r^!a?r?;e7ren^n^u^^  ^TtS^SS'y  \    An  ample  sappty  Of  pure  SPr,nC  Water  wli.be  provMea^^r 


toes  are  selling  in  that  market  for  20  to  '-25 j  OTer  twenty  jeax&^Skehange. 
cents  per  bushel.    There  appears  to  be  ah  ~ 


A  few'  of  the  best  cat-  1  every  department,  and  the  best  of  hay,  grain,  4c,  for  feeding. 

THE  TRACK 


:  |s  not  bo  good.   Trade  has  been  active. 
I  tie  sold  at  m,l?HV  y  lb. 

!    Wofklng  Oxen— We  qtlote  prices  til  S020a24o  per  pair. 

=    Milch  Cows— Sales  extra  at  SMalW;  ordinary  .*uU  n  ?S0.—  =  has  been  constructed  on  the  most  Improved  plans,  under  the 

abundance,  and  many  who  had  a  large  surplus -=    The  Chicago  Republican  says  that  the  wheat  =  store  cows  $43a55  per  bead  ;  supervision  of  skilled  engineers,  and  is  precisely  on.-  ■.  i 

,     _  .,        .  .       «...       .       .     ,  ■  .        1  .  .  .  ,  TTT.  ...  =    Sheep  and  Lambs.— The  trade  Is  quicker  than  It  has  been  :  lencth.  three  feet  from  the  pole,  and  it  rs  pronounced  by  the 

in  ther  all,  waiting  tor  high  prices  in  the  Spring,::  harvest  ID  Ilhnf>iS  and  \Y  ISCOnSm  IS  gomg  On  ;  some  weeks.  We.  quote  sales  of  Lambs  at  rrom$3.00  to  45.00  \  best  judges  to  be  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  track  in  ihe 
,              .      ,,         ....                                                i|  „     ,         m.                 .     ,  i  per  head ;  old  Sheep,  i*25at  &c  per  lb.  =  country. 

have  actually  got  bit.  =  finely.    There ill  be  large  crops.  •   Fat  Hogs— 1350 »i market;  prices,  7x@:j»c per  m.         =  atayn.iesr.  inr 


Selm^g  Vegetables  by  "Weight.— Among  the  subjects  up  for  discussion  before  the  K.  Y.  Farmers'  Club,  was  that  of  buying  and  selling  veget- 
ables by  weight  instead  of  by  measure,  as  now  practiced.  On  this  point  P.  T.  Quinn  made  a  long  argument  in  support  of  the  proposed  change, 
adducing  sUndry'  cogent  reasons  in  favor  of  it.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey  took  action  on  the  subject  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial 
to  the:LegisJaluK  of  that  State,  asking  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  the  change  imperative  in  that  State.  Dr.  Smith  stated  that  ali  farm  pro- 
duce was  Weighed  in  the  markets. of  California  and  the  practice  was  found  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  one  of  measuring.  It  hail  the  merit 
of  'honesty  to  recommend  it,  which  the  old  method  had  not. 
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Tbs  Farm  and  Fimicta 


CUKE  ANT  BUSH  WORM  OK  SLUG,  AND  ITS 
REMEDY. 

Written  for  the  Fami  and  Fireside, 
BY  J.  F.  WOLFINGER,  MILTON,  PA. 

The  currant  bush  worm  is  a  green,  or  green- 
ish-yellow colored  worm,  covered  with  small 
black  dots,  and  is  about  an  inch  long.  It  sta- 
tions  itself  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of 
the  currant  bush,  where  it  eats  away  at  the 
leaf  until  the  whole  leaf  is  consumed,  after 
which  it  crawls  along  the  stem  to  another  leaf 

for  more  food.    The  worm  adheres  to  the  un-  \  

der  side  of  the  leaves,  very  probably  for  two  ] 
reasons:  1st,  to  escape  the  light  and  heat  of  j 
the  sun  and  falling  rain.  2nd,  because  the  un-  j  ^ 
der  side  of  currant,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other  { 
leaves,  is  softer  and  more  succulent  than  the  ] 
upper  side  of  the  leaf  that  is  fully  exposed  to  j 
the  sun  and  air.  j 

For  some  years  past  I  have  noticed  a  few  of  { 
these  worms  on  my  currant  bushes.  Their  j 
ravages,  however,  were  so  trifling  as  to  cause  f 
but  little  if  any  injury  to  my  bushes.  But  this  j 
Summer  (June  25th,)  I  find  them  so  very  abun- 1 
dant  and  voracious  that  they  have  stripped  offf 
all  of  the  leaves  of  a  long  row  of  my  bushes,  j 
leaving  me  nothing  but  the  bare  limbs  and  ] 
currants  that  turn  red  and  ripen  earlier  than  [ 
common,  for  two  reasons,  I  suppose :  1st,  their  j 
diminished  supply  of  sap  or  food,  and  2nd,  j 
their  thorough  exposure  to  the  sun's  light  and  I 
heat.  On  examining  the  under  sides  of  my  \ 
currant  leaves  I  found  them  pretty  thickly  cov-  [ 
ered  with  these  worms,  twenty  or  thirty  off 
them  being  at  times  on  one  small  leaf,  and  my  j 
neighbors'  bushes  are  just  as  full  of  them  asf 
mine  are.  { 

And,  now  you  ma)'  ask  me  what  is  the  best  I 
remedy  for  this  pest?  To  wusend  Glover,  of  I 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  in  j 
his  Report  on  Entomology,  for  18G-t,  says : —  ] 

"The  currant  or  gooseberry  worm  so  much  I 
complained  of  at  present,  is  the  larva  state  off 
another  saw-fly.  Turpentine  will  kill  the  i 
worm,  but  will  also  injure  the  plant.  Fresh ! 
air-slaked  lime  or  coal  ashes  is  said  to  be ! 
beneficial,  when  dusted  over  the  leaves  while  j 
the  dew  is  on ;  also  syringing  with  whale  oil  j 
soap  and  tobacco  water.  The  Cultivator  re-  [ 
commends  placing  a  large  tin  can  under  the  f 
plants,  and  jarring  the  larvae  into  it,  when  they  j 
may  be  destroyed.  The  powder  of  white  hel- f 
lebore  (veratrum)  is  highly  recommended  for  [ 
this  pest.  It  should  be  dusted  over  and  under  I 
the  plant  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  in-  { 
sects.  It  can  be  blown  upon  the  under  side  [ 
of  the  leaves  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  { 
bellows  having  the  nozzle  pierced  with  small  i 
holes  like  the  nose  of  a  watering  pot,  and  bent  j 
upwards.  A  late  agricultural  paper  states  that  j 
two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  dis- 1 
solved  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  then  \ 
diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  cold  wa- 1 
ter,  and  sprinkled  over  the  bushes  with  a  I 
watering  pot,  will  destroy  the  insects.  Both  | 
these  remedies  are  poisonous  and  should  be  I 
thoroughly  washed  from  the  fruit  (currants)  \ 
before  it  is  used.  Perhaps  gas  lime  sprinkled  1 
over  the  slugs  might  prove  beneficial." — [U.  S.  j 
Ag.  Report,  1801,  page  547.]  ! 

I  tried  none  of  these  remedies  mentioned  by  ! 
Mr.  Glover,  but  one  of  my  own  that  I  just  [ 
happened  to  think  of  on  finding  my  bushes  in- 1 
fested  with  this  pest.  And  that  consisted  off 
saU-fiaJi  pickle,  the  remains  of  a  barrel  oft 
mackerel  standing  in  my  cellar.  After  pro-l 
curing  three  or  four  of  the  worms  on  a  leaf,  I,  j 
J.<y  way  of  experiment,  let  some  of  the  pickle  I 
<<Vr%»  down  on  them  from  a  small  goose  feather  1 
•dipped in  the  pickle,  and  soon  found  that  it! 
killed  the  worms.  My  next  idea  was  to  sprin- 1 
Isle  this  pickle  over  my  currant  bushes,  but  1 1 
discovered  that  this  would  not  do,  for  two  rea- 1 
sons :  1st,  because  I  would  not  have  pickle  I 
enough  to  sprinkle  all  of  my  bushes,  and  2nd,  f 
because,  if  I  even  had,  sprinkling  the  pickle  I 
over-tlie  .tops  of  the  leaves  would  not  reach  I 
ifcke  worms  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  1 
'aa  would  -do  bat  little  or  no  good.  My  next  [ 
plan  was  to  put  several  quarts  of  the  pickle  f 
into  a  wooden  swill  bucket  and  dip  the  worm- 1 
infested  bushes  and  leaves  into  the  bucket,  but  I 
I  soon  saw  that  this  would  be  a  very  slow  and ! 
troublesome  process.  I  then  put  my  bucket  1 
immediately  under  some  bushes,  and  with  af 
strong  little  stick  stripped  the  worms  off  the  !• 
leaves  into  the  bucket.  I  found  I  could  do  ! 
:tUis  pretty  quickly,  although  it  required  some  I 
patience.  The  worms,  on  falling  into  the  salt- 1 
pickle,  would  squirm  and  writhe  about  for  a  I 
rninrrte  or  so  and  then  die.  And  it  is  very  1 
probable  that  scalding  or  quite  hot  water  would  \ 
kill  the  worm  or  slug  just  as  readily;  at  all  1 
events  it  is  worthy  of  trial  in  the  absence  of  '= 


fish-pickle.    I  killed  some  thousands  of  worms 
in  this  way.    The  worms  made  their  first  ap-  _ 
pearance  on  my  gooseberries,  and  after  eating f  l\l 
off  its  entire  mass  of  leaves,  they  attacked  my  1  i'A 
currant  bushes,  where  they  have  nearly  all  met 
their  fate  in  the  way  I  have  described.    I  send 
you  this  new  and  simple  remedy  for  destroy- 
ing the  currant  worm,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all  those  who  are  fond  of  currants— a  small 
fruit  of  so  much  excellence  that  it  deserves 
universal  culture  all  over  our  land,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific. 
July,  18G7. 


BELLS!   1 028. 


HOOP  SKIRTS 
W1I.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


ENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1S26.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  &c,  made  of 
genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
an  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

E.  A.  4  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Troy.  N.  Y\ 
June  22,  1867.  *6m-24 
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WATCHES    !  I 


AMERICAN  WATCHES.  \j) 


The  true  value  of  Machinery  applied  to  Watch-making  Is  not 
that  by  its  use  watches  are  made  rapidly,  but  that  they  are 
made  correctly.  Tery  few  people  know  why  a  Waltham  Watch 
should  be  superior  to  any  other.  In  the  first  place,  at  Waltham 
the  watch  is  regarded  as  only  a  machine,  to  he  constructed, 
like  any  other  machine,  on  mechanical  principles.  The  factory 
is  indeed  little  else  than  a  vast  machine-shop,  the  principal 
work  in  which  is  not  more  upon  watches  than  upon  machinery 
to  make  watches  with.  If  the  watches  are  good,  it  is  because 
the  machinery  is  good.  Of  course  there  must  be  no  defect  in 
the  principle  or  plan  of  the  movement,  no  mistake  in  the  sizes 
or  shapes  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  nothing  want- 
ing in  thoir  properties,  and  no  error  in  their  positions.  These 
points  once  thoroughly  settled  in  regard  to  each  part  of  every 
variety  of  watch,  it  rests  wholly  with  the  machinery— con- 
structed with  infinite  diversity  of  form  and  function,  expressly 
for  the  purpose — to  produce  the  finished  pieces.  The  method 
established  in  every  department  is,  the  reduplication  of  parts 
by  mechanical  means;  and  this  is  carried  out  on  the  system  of 
the  most  thorough  subdivision  of  labor. 

By  means  of  multiplying  gauges  and  microscopes,  tests  and 
inspection  for  the  detection  of  wear  in  cutting  tools,  and  for 
faults  and  flaws  In  steel  or  stone,  are  made  to  accompany  the 
work  in  every  stage  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  a  Decessary  result,  the  watch  goes  together  a  perfect 
machine.  Every  part  is  found  to  fit  properly  in  its  place. 
Every  pin  may  be  pushed  till  it  pinches,  and  every  screw  turned 
home.  Instead  of  a  sluggish  and  feeble  action,  the  balance, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  the  lightest  mainspring,  vibrates 
with  a  wide  and  free  motion,  and  the  beat  has  a  clear  and 
ringing  sound,  always  characteristic  of  the  Waltham  watch. 
The  machine  is  a  time-keeper  fom  the  start. 

This  system  of  Watch-making  is  unknown  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  i3  entirely  original  with  the  Waltham  Company.  The 
company  claim  that  by  it  they  produce  watcheB  that  cannot  be 
equalled  for  every  quality  which  makes  a  watch  valuable. 
Simple  in  plan  and  correct  in  principle,  the  movement  is  not 
only  beautifully  finished,  substantial,  accurate,  and  cheap,  but 
is  uniform  to  the  minutest  details,  not  easily  damaged,  easily 
repaired,  and  when  repaired  is  alwavs  as  crood  as  new. 

There  are  different  grades  of  finish  in  the  different  varieties 
of  watches  made  by  the  Waltham  Company,  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes,  to  suit  all  tastes  and  means,  but  every 
watch  that  bears  the  genuine  trade-mark  of  "  vValtham  "  is 
guaranteed  to  be  a  good  one,  ami  nobody  need  be  afraid  to 
buy  it. 


ARMER'S  GRINDSTONES, 

OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  ; 

Ready  for  use,  with  self-adjusting  Shafts,  Treddles,  Ac. 

Huron  Grindstones,  Scythe  Stones,  &c,  for  sale  by 

J.  E.  MITCHELL,  310  York  Avenue, 

Philadelphia. 

April  27, 1867.  3m-pe-16 

ISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN   STABLE,  FIELD  AND  | 
FARM  - YARD.  | 
By  Robt.  MoCluhe,  V.  S.  | 
For  sale  at  the  ofllce  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  402  Locust  \ 
Street,  Philadelphia.   Price.  $5  by  mail,  prepaid.  1 
March  2, 1867.  8-tf  | 

r|UTRNIP  SEED  !  | 

TURNIP  SEED!  | 

HEW  CROP  OF  .1 U J . Y   1st,  1867.  1 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm,  f 

FROM 

SELECTED  STOCK  AND  WARRANTED. 

ALSO 

IMPORTED  SEED,  OE  EEST  QUALITY, 

and  in  great  variety. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST— GRATIS. 

STEPHEN  G.  COLLINS.      ,  COLLINS,  AI.DERSON  &  CO. 
WM.  CHAS.  AI.DERSON,  Seed  Warehouse, 

ROBERT  DOWNS,  )      1111  and  1113  Market  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  29,  1867.  lOw-25 


!  Manufacturer  of  First-Clas3  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

\  and  dealer  in 

=  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 

;  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 

f  No.  628  Anuu  Street,  Philadelphia. 

]    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

|  J1CONOMY— PROMPTNESS— RELIABILITY ! 

j  AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  COMPANY. 
I  543  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

|  Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.  All 
;  leaks,  wet  and  dampness  in  roofs,  Ac,  prevented.  Iron  Fronts. 
]  Railings,  Posts  and  Fences  long  preserved.  All  work  done 
=  well,  and  warranted.  The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of 
:  the  kind  now  known. 
E  JOSEPH  LEEDS,  Actnarv. 

=  EMORY  D.  HOBART,  Superintendent  of  Work. 

!    May  25,  1867.  3m-20 


Mew  Jersey. 


IP 


EMBERTON 


MARL  COMPANY. 


This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
upwards.  And  at  airy  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

E3T"  Circulars,  with  particulars,  furnished  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt.j, 
Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 

March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9 


Massachusetts, 


THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  AND  EFFICIENT  GREEN 
House  Syringe,  Garden  Sprinkler  and  Light  Fiee 
I  Engine  ever  known.  "In  our  opinion  excels  anything  of 
:  the  kind  heretofore  invented." — Editor  N.  E.  Farmer.  Price 
;  $5.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
;  New  England  Portable  Pump  Co.,  51  Hanover  St.,  Boston. 
!    July  13,  mi.  2w-27 


-^£WIS  LADOMUS  &  CO. 
'DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  A  SILYEU  >VAIIE. 

v "WATCHES  and  JEWELRY  REPAIRED,  t 
J?02  Chestnut  St.,  PhUa^ 


Have  always  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less  : 
than  usual  prices.  = 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES,  f 
Of  all  styles  and  prices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  | 
Boy's  wear.         All  Watches  Warranted.  = 

JEWELRY  of  the  newest  an'd  most  fashionable  designs.  = 

SLLVER  WARE  in  great  variety ;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware  = 
made  expresslv  for  Bridal  (rifts.  Plated  Ware  of  the  best  qual-  = 
ity.  Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  solicited.  = 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  = 

Diamonds  and  all  precious  stones  bought  for  cash  ;  also  gold  = 
and  silver.  a 

June  loth,  1867.  3m  | 


|  LAMB 

j        FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

^THE  MOST  USEFUL  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE  INVEN- 
§  TION  OF  THE  TIME  ! 

j      THE  BEST  FAMILY  KNITTING-MACHINE  EXTANT. 

|  The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Agency.  Philadelphia, 
=  Penn.,  holds  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and  use  this  machine  for 
=  the  following  territory,  to  wit:— all  that  part  of  the  State  of 
=  Pennsylvania  lying  east  of  and  including  the  Counties  of  Bed- 
|  ford,  Blair.  Centre,  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

=  The  Lamb  Knitting-Machine  is  endorsed  and  recommended 
=  to  the  public  by  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  authorities ! 
|  It  has  taken  First  Premiums  at  all  the  State  Fairs  in  the  North- 
|  ern  and  Western  States.  It  knits  any  desired  size,  from  one  to 
!  the  full  number  of  needles  in  the  machine.  It  knits  the  single, 
I  double,  plain  and  fancy-ribbed  flat  web,  producing  all  varieties 
=  of  fancy  knit  goods  in  use,  from  Afghans,  Shawls,  Nubias,  Ac, 
;  to  Wicks,  Mats,  Tidies,  Watch  Cords,  Gloves,  Mittens,  &c. 
=  Any  women  can  knit  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pair  of  Socks  per 
=  day.  On  fancy  work  much  more  can  be  made.  Machines  work 
i  easily,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
I  month's  work.  County  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  terms 
"  will  be  given.    For  the  above  mentioned  territory,  either  for 


Agencies  or  Machines,  apply  to  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE 
CO'S  Agency,  6a  North  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  all  other  Sections,  addresB  "Lame  Knitting  Machine 
Co.,"  Springfield,  MasB.  3m-pe-17. 


LADIES,  ATTENTION  !-A  Silk  Dress  Pattern  or  a  Sewing 
Machine  sent  free,  for  one  or  two  days'  service,  in  anv 

BAROMETERS!      BAROMETERS  ! !      BAROMETERS  ! ! !  ~-  town  or  village.  Also,  a  gift  sent  free,  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
=  W.  FISK  &  CO., 

17  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  8,  1867.  8w-we-2'J 


"  The  American  Watch  Company  of  Waltham.  Mass.,  estab- 
lished in  1850,  has  grown  into  proportions  which  entitle  it  to  a 
rank  among  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  America.  The 
quality  of  these  instruments  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
minute  comparisons,  aud  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
home-made  over  the  imported. 

"  The  first  duty  of  a  watch  is  to  keep  good  time.  Its  other 
uses  are  decorative  and  subsidiary.  The  simpler  its  mechanism, 
the  more  trustworthy  its  action;  and  the  system  upon  which 
watches  are  constructed  by  the  American  Company  is  the  very 
perfection  of  simplicity. 

"  An  important  question  is  that  of  the  relative  costliness  of 
European  and  American  Watches.  It  appears  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheapness  is  also  with  us.  The  difference  in  price 
is  not  excessive,  but  is  sullictent  to  be  an  object  to  any  pur- 
chaser. The  virtue  of  superior  durability,  however,  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  well  considered  in  this  regard.  American 
Instruments  will  outlast  all  others.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
we  pay  Europe  $5,0(10,000  a  year  for  watches,  and  a  like  sum 
for  keeping  them  in  order.  At  our  own  doors  watches  are 
manufactured  at  a  less  price,  of  better  quality,  less  likely  to 
become  disordered,  and  so  arranged  that  in  case  ef  injury  by 
violence  the  injury  may  cheaplv  and  expeditiously  be  repaired,'' 
— N.  Y.  Tribune.  * 

"This  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  splendid  speci- 
men of  American  operative  genius  and  enterprise.  That  it 
will  work  a  revolution  in  the  watch  manufacturing  of  the  world 
no  one  can  doubt  who  examines  the  operations  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  for  it  turns  out  watch  movements  at  just  about 
one  half  the  cost  of  imported  movements.— beside  the  uniform 
reliability  of  the  machine-made  watches  must  give  them  a  great 
advantage  over  all  olberS  wherever  known.  A  poor  timepiece 
of  the  machine  make  Will  be  as  fare  in  the  future  as  a  good  one 
of  hand  make  has  been  heretofore,  for  machinery  is  arbitrary 
in  its  performance,  and  can  make  a  perfect  article  just  as  easy 
as  one  that  is  worthless.  It  will  be  a  cause  of  congratulation, 
if  this  highly  useful  American  enterprise  shall  have  the  effect 
of  driving  out  of  market  the  thousands  of  trashy  foreign 
articles,  miscalled  time-keepers,  by  furnishing  so  excellent  and 
economical  a  substitute.1'— N.  Y.  Times. 

"We  notice  with  regret  (writing  of  the  Paris  Exposition)  tn'e 
absence  of  specimens  of  American  manufacture,  which,  al- 
though only  comparatively  of  recent  birth  among  us,  is  already 
producing  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  The 
Watches  manufactured  by  the  Waltham  Company  are  certainly, 
so  far  as  strength,  durability,  and  excellence  as  time-keepers 
are  concerned,  as  good  as  anything  produced  by  the  French  or 
Swiss  manufactures."— N.  Y.  Herald. 


;  TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS, 

=  the  be3t  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  express,  and  are  war-  = 

=  ranted  accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  FARM  ;  RELIABLE  !  CHEAPEST  !  BEST! 

=  AND  FIRESIDE,  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  f  J-v  Don't  PAY  $1.   SaveoO  cents. 

I    1,^m»if..»»^!m..i.n..M....l.  .n...,  tm.  mmmmmmwnL  ^  KINGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 

=  rpURNIP  SEED.  =  changes  geay  hair.   Promotes  its  growth.   Prevents  its 

=  JL      10,000  Pounds  of  Imported  Swede  or  Ruta  Baga  Turnip  =  falling.   Keeps  it  moist.   Be  sure  and  try  it. 
=  Seed.   10.0UO  Pounds  American  Purple  Top  and  White  Flat  = 

=  Dutch  Turnip  Seed.  =  A  few  home  recommendations. 

!  TO  FARMERS,  = 

=  One,  or  more  pounds,  sent  bv  mail,  on  receipt  of  75  cents  per  =  From  Proprietor  of  Paysoa's  Indelible  Ink.— "Your  Reviver 
=  pound.    For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of  '  I  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 

=  C.B.ROGERS,  '-  healthy  and  soft." 

No.  183  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.    =    From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College.— "I  have  been  try- 


June  15th— lm 
[NSURE 


YOUR 


LIVE 


STOCK 


,  \  ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 
I ;  to  Gray  Hair.'1' 
=    FromW.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital. — "  I  find  it  all 
I  you  claim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  all,  try  it."  _ 
=     From  the  Springfield  Republican. — "  One  cf  the  best  Hair  Re- 
i  vivers  known." 

=    Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEY,  North ampt'oiv,  Mass.  Sold 
s  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  cerite 
\    GEO.  0.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  and  REED,  CUTTvER  A  CO., 
=  Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 
|    June  15,  1867. 

UlllitII||llllll|ll|IU1|llllllll1lllllllll)lll>lliipitiMiM! 


3m-is-23 


fthade  Island, 

BARRETT    &  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the 
RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE  HOUSE,' 

are  now  prepared  to  take  orders  for 

=  E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President,   GEO.  D.  JEWETT,  Vice  PresH  \       „      ,  TI  *i. 

=    r™-  ^.  =  500  Premium  Horse  Hoes,  the  beet  in  the  world. 

=      U35^ $100,000  DEPOSITED1  WITH  TUB  COMPTROLLER  AS    6  32  = 
|  CtJBITY  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS. 

|  Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  death  and  _ 
\  theft.  For  farther  particulars,  address  Branch  Ofllce,  Hart-  : 
=  ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co.  I  , 

I  F.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers,     i  50   Union  two  horse  Mowers,  warranted. 


1 100  Knlfllns,  new,  one  and  two  horse  Mowing  Machines,  which 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  In  the  market,  and  warranted. 


430  Walnut  Street,  Philat^lphea.  ]  1Q   Perrj,a  neW  Go]d  Medal  Mowers. 


"  We  have  had  one  of  the  works  of  this  Company  in  a  case 
for  some  considerable  time,  and,  comparing  them  with  former 
first-class  works  of  different  manufacture  possessed  by  us,  they 
have  established,  in  our  opinion,  their  superiority  over  any 
ever  introduced  for  correctness  as  time-pieces."— The  World. 

"It  is  believed  that  a  Waltham  Watch  is  worth  double  the 
price  of  many  of  the  imported  watches  made  by  hand."— 
Scientific  American. 

"The  beauty,  the  precision,  the  gTeater  cheapness,  the  uni- 
form excellence  of  a  watch  constructed  by  machinery  so  ex- 
quisite that  the  mere  spectacle  of  its  operation  is  poetic,  grad- 
ually give  the  American  Watches  a1  public  preference  which  will 
not  be  deceived."— Harper's  Weeklv. 


|    May  18,  1867. 

\  PER  CENT  SAVED  BY  USING 


BABBITT' 


100  Whitcomb's  Wheeled  Rakes,  improved. 
100  Horse  Forks,  3ll  good  kinds. 
STAR    YEAST    POWDER.  110   Garfield's  new  Ha?  Tedders. 


1    Light  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  at  Cake  may  be  made  with  this  \  100  Mounted  Grindstones, 
=  Yeast  Powder,  in  fifteen  mirmtes.    No  shortening  required  3        ,  e  j 

=  when  sweet  milk  is  used.  |  500  doz.  Hand  Rakes  of  varices  kinds. 

Iteen^e^p^^  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif.  |  ^   „    Scythe,  from  the  best  rfi^ers. 

=    Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  street,  New  York.  I  200    *"    Snaths,  new  and  old  patefrfs. 

=  HENRY  C.  KELLOGG,  sole  Agent  for"  Philadelphia.  =  '  F 

I    June  1, 1867.  3m-21       \  200    l(    Say  Forks,  Batchel'.er  &  Sons'  make. 


EVERY  WATCH  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

I"OE  SALE  BY  AXI.  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS  TN  THE  L~NITII1> 
STATES  AND  DRITISU  I'ROVIXGESi 

For  further  information  address  the  agents, 
ICO  IS  it! \S  «fc  APP1ETON, 

STo.  183  Broadway,  Bfew  York. 

July  20,  1S67.  jw.23 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVE E) 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  klME. 

f  STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 

1  For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

I  No.  2 


I  100  Revofciffg  Horse  Rakes,  and  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming 
I       Tools  and5  Sfeerds.   Send  in  your  orders  early  and  they  hal 

be  filled  pron^pfly. 
j  PROV1WKNCE,  R.  I. 

\    May  25,  1867.  tf-20 


North  Front  Street,   Philadelphia!  AGRICULTURAL  IMrtEMENTS.— A.  S.  Arnold,  dealer 
A™  =  J\.  In  Agricultural  Tools,  c'^nslkfing  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 

=  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  CaStingfC:  Shares's  Patent  Harrows  and 
No.   95   South   Street,   Baltimore,-  =  Horse  Hoes.  Cultivators.  SeecV  Sowers,  Hav  Cutters,  Garden 

iand  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels-,  SfjiadeS,,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  4c, 
I  Hoitfer'e  Block,  Main  Street. 


And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country.- 


Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


,Mim,llil,l4imilli 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  he  published  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with-  remarkable  rapidity, 
aud  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COBOIISSION  TOLOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  albcal  agent  in  every  town  in  the  Unite-1 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents;  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


IN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 

Hereafter  the  Farm  and  Firksidk  can  be  had  in  Monthly 
Parts,  in  neat  covers,  at  twenty-five  cents  each:  Those  for 
January,  February,  March  and  April  are  now  ready1.  For"  sale 
by  all  newsmen.  Bound  at  the' close  Of  the  year  they  will  form 
a  neat  and  attractive  volume. 


AID  THE  ARTS.  (, 
rURE,      LITERATURE,  -  ■  ■•■    ■  ■  -  ■  1^3^ 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OK  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  HOKE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  EOSS,  TITSZISIZE'A',  JTA/.Y  xTHEE'f-        Y  IfV  DOZZAQtS  TE'Jt  AJYJVZTAr,  ZJV  A  J)  )>1.  WE.       SINGLE  COT  2",  FIVE  CEJVTS.  \ 

VOL.  1.  WOOXSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  JULY  27;  18G7.  NO.  29. 


PENNSYLVANIA    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  GREEN-SAND  MARL. 


1  mummilitic  limestone,  the  remains  of  forms, !  erly  employed  to  illustrate  the  almost  infinitely  |  cubic  inch  of  which  is  filled  with  perfectly 
Written  for  the  F^mnnd  Fireside  j  whose  die  now  broken,  have  ceased  from  om-  f  diminutive.    With  this  substance  they  are  all  I  preserved  microscopic  organisms,  mostly  Rhi- 

BY  J.  S.  Lin-INCOTT,  HADD oX,'lELO,  NEW  JERSEY.  I  I  ^  ^  SCh°01  fy*  •  blU  h?W  feW  \  Z°V0^>  ^  °f  th<!  ,UC  SCale  °f 

—  I    These  mountain  chains,  and  the  limestone  of!  of  them  then  learned  that  it  was  anything  else  |  animal  existence.    These  shells  are  often  in  a 

In  our  last  paper  on  this  subject  we  stated  j  the  pyramids,  once  rested  as  calcareous  mud  [  but  a  piece  of  chalk,  instead  of  being  taught  I  state  of  surprising  perfection,  the  most  delicate 
that  we  would  explain  in  our  next  the  manner  { at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  which  extended  from  { the  history  of  this  useful  material— that  it  had  [  markings  having  been  perfectly  preserved, 
in  which  our  beds  of  green  sand  marl  have  been  j  the  Atlantic,  across  Southern  Europe  and  |  its  origin  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ;  that  each  { The  animacules  to  which  South  Carolina  owes 
produced  by  animalcules,  each  so  small  as  to  j  Northern  Africa,  Persia,  and  Northern  India,  |  of  the  minute  specks  of  dust  which  soiled  j  a  large  part  of  her  territory,  are  still  at  work 
be  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Some  of  ]  to  the  borders  of  China  ;  and  the  beings  to  |  their  fingers  was  the  calcareous  case  of  hun- j  in  countless  thousands  on  her  coast,  filling  up 
our  readers  may  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  will-  j  which  they  owe  their  origin,  lived  and  died  j  dreds  of  tiny  beings  that  had  sported  iu  the  j  her  harbors  more  effectually  than  fleets  of  old 
ing  assent  to  this  proposition.  We  would  re- j  therein  long  before  the  heights  were  raised  j  ancient  sea  ages  before  man  had  appeared  ;  j  whalers,  forming  shoals,  and  depositing  their 
fer  such  to  the  authorities,*  who  have  abuu-  j  above  the  waters,  or  the  dry  land  made  to  ap- 1  had  died  and  descended  to  the  bottom  to  form  [  shells  to  record  the  present  state  of  the  sea 
dantly  proved  that  not  only  minor  beds  of  j  pear.  j  the  soft  ooze  or  mud,  such  as  is  now  forming  j  margin,  as  their  predecessors  had  done  on  the 

earth  had  their  origin  in  the  labors  of  simple  j  The  coral  polyps,  whose  combined  labors !  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,t  and  had  in  the  I  border  of  the  ancient  ocean.  Truly,  without 
animalcules,  but  thai  many  very  large  portions  j  have  raised  from  the  ocean  the  bases  of  many  I  fulness  of  time  arisen  by  subterraneous  forces,  I  a  metaphor,  might  the  inhabitant  of  the  Pal- 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  even  long  chains  of]  islands,  in  which  millions  of  human  beings  I  such  as  are  now  at  work,  to  the  light  of  day,  j  metto  State  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

mountains,  some  of  them  the  highest  on  the  \  find  a  happy  existence  in  the  Elysians  of  the  ]  to  form  a  solid  barrier  against  the  ocean  surges  j  "The  dust  we  tread  i  n  waa  once  alive  i  •• 

earth,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  formed  by  j  far  Pacific,  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  These  =  that  lash  the  shores  of  Albion,  to  give  color  to  j  The  foregoing  recital  of  the  origin  of  sun- 
the  agency  of  these  insignificant  creatures.  [  coral  reefs  extend  over  wide  areas.    The  great  j  her  cliffs  and  a  name  to  her  strand.  \  !  dry  rocks  nvay  prepare  us  to  credit  the  relations 

The  highest  summits  of  some  of  the  Swiss  j  Australian  reef  has  a  length  of  1000  miles,  all  |  The  marl)  properly  so  called,  of  the  South-!  of  those  who  describe  the  formation  of  our 
Alps  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  j  of  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  calcareous  f  eru  states,  is  another  example  of  accumulated  j  green  sand  to  the  labors  of  similar  organisms, 
the  Carpathians,  the  Pyrenees,  and  even  the  j  matter  in  solution  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean— !  remains  of  minute  organisms  which  have  nn- !  That  the  ocean  now  abounds  in  animalcules  is 
Himalayas,  the  loftiest  of  earth's  mountain  }  solidified  into  the  skeletons  of  these  tiny  beings  j  dergone  but  little  alteration.  This  substance,  j  attested  by  the  narratives  of  numerous  voya- 
niasses,  bear  witnes  to  the  labors  of  the  \  and  deposited,  stage  by  stage,  on  the  subsiding  1  wuicu  occurs  over  thousands  of  square  miles.  I  gers,  who  inform  us  that  its  color  is  often  to 
Foramifera  or  Rhizipods,  whose  remains  are  frocks  to  which  they  adhered,  while  in  their  1  js  found  Sometimes  in  beds  of  great  thickness,  I  be  ascribed  to  their  existence  therein  in  count- 
often  found  therein,  compacted  together  as  ]  ceaseless  efforts  to  sustain  themselves  near  the  j  arKi  consists  mainly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the !  less  numbers.  A  hmre  proportion  of  these 
closely  as  are  grains  in  a  busnel  of  wheat,  j  surface,  they  have  builded  upwards  towards  j  reliquite  of  microscopic  animals.  Charleston, !  belong  to  the  Foraminifera,  or  Rhizopods, 
Not  only    forty  centuries  look  down  from  j  the  light.  j  South  Carolina,  is  built  upon  a  bed  of  animal-  \  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  but 

yonder  pyramids,  but  forty  times  forty;  for]  '<  As  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk."  a  phrase  once  I  cules,  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  every  j  simple  round  atoms  of  jelly-like  matter  in- 
theie  older  than  old  Nilus,  or  his  sands,  or  his  [  „,      ht  accllrate,  uas  since  faiIe(1  fo  co        a  J  f  vested  with  an  exquisitely  thin  shell  of  car- 

flra  ninn-  cpo    the  T\  li  7nnnrk   hfiwa  knilt    »>w,;».I  '      =    T  The  mud  brought  up  by  the  grappling  Irona  of  the  Great;  1  J  . 

uiaiutu=  sea,  mc  ivui/.opous  nave  omit,  men-  |  Vf.ry  definite  id<  a  of  magnitude  ;  but  onr  read- '         «*«  "arching  f.,r  the  i..»t  cable  m  i*ss.  in  water  10,.  t  Donate  of  lime,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes 

,  =  <p  ,  :  000  feet  deep,  abounded  in  complete  shells  of  Foraminifera.      ;  7  .  , 

•  I  ers  may  rest  assured  that  a  piece  of  chalk,  if  i  t  Albion,  the  ancient » .,r  Great  Britain,  is  said  to  have !  made  up  of  many  chambers  in  a  row,  straight, 
|  we  but  ascertain  its  dimensions,  may  be  prop-  j  sou?hXSesV\h™.3u"'  °f  ,he  whue  cba"c  eUtt"  °" Xb,!  \  or  curved,  or  spiral,  as  though  nature  would 


monument,  and  there  lie    entombed  in  the  [ , 

*  Dana's  or  Lyell's  Manual  of  Geology. 
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play  at  moulding  these  apparently  insignificant  = 
atoms  into  forms  rivalling  in  beauty  and  de-  { 
sign  every  pattern  she  has  presented  to  us  in  I 
her  larger  creations,  and  which  leave  the  best  { 
efforts  of  imitative  art  infinitely  behind.  I 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  ocean  where  these  f 
Rhizopods  do  not  occur.  Some  species  are  | 
found  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  sea,  j 
and  at  every  known  depth  ;  but  they  are  es- f 
pecially  abundant  where  the  Gulf  Stream  | 
crosses  the  Atlantic.  Here  their  accumulating  { 
shells  constitute  masses  of  unknown  extent  | 
and  thickness,  almost  unmixed  with  earthy  | 
materials  or  any  other  organisms.  They  are  j 
the  raw  material  for  the  construction  of  beds  | 
of  limestone  rocks,  similar  to  those  which  f 
formed  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  ages  ago ;  f 
similar,  also,  to  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England,  j 
and  iu  some  instances  to  our  own  Green  Sand  1 
Marls.  And  there  they  are  now  forming  beds  j 
of  Green  Sand,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  re- j 
searches  of  Count  Pom-tales,  an  assistant  in  j 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  In  his  report  j 
to  Professor  Bache,  in  1858,  he  says  that  the  j 
sea  bottom  on  the  border  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  § 
about  200  miles  East  of  Charleston,  and  nearly  | 
1000  feet  deep,  consists  almost  entirely  ofl 
Green  Sand,  produced  by  an  incrustation  of  1 
the  cells  of  Foraminifera,  by  a  silicate  of  iron 
leaving,  after  the  decomposition  of  the  shell,  f 
a  beautiful  cast  of  the  cells  and  connecting } 
tubes,  &c,  in  the  substance  of  the  shell.  { 
These  are  found  in  various  stages  of  transforma- 1 
tiun  ;  some  are  of  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  f 
on  being  opened  are  found  filled  with  an  I 
opaque,  ocherous  substance ;  others  have  j 
turned  greenish,  and  the  shell  has  become  { 
cracked,  and  at  length  drops  away  piece-meal ;  f 
finally,  all  trace  of  shell  is  removed,  and  the  j 
nucleus,  at  first  greenish,  becomes  black  and  | 
polished,  and  conglomerated  into  smooth  peb- f 
bles  which  have  lost  all  traces  of  their  origin.  I 
But  if  one  of  these  pebbles  be  ground  and  { 
polished  into  a  tliin  plate,  transparent  enough  { 
to  be  viewed  under  a  microscope  by  transmit-  [ 
ted  light,  the  spiral  succession  of  chambers  ex-  { 
hibit  the  Foraminifera,  and  prove  it  the  result  | 
of  a  putrifactive  process  around  the  original  | 
minute  Rhizopod.  I 

The  Acreage  in  Wheat.- — Returns  received  [ 
at  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington  show  { 
that  the  acreage  in  wheat  this  year  is  10  to  15  j 
per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  last.  The  esti-  j 
mated  improvement  in  the  crop  over  last  year  is  I 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Ohio  160  $  cent. 

Indiana  73  do 

Michigan  80  do 

Wisconsin  22  do 

Minnesota   7  do 

Illinois  15  do 


Missouri  30  ^  cent 

Kentucky  53  do 

Virginia  100  do 

N.  Carolina  40  do 

Tennesssee  53  do 


Canadian  Cheese  Factories.— Cheese  mak- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed  in  Eastern  Canada.  The 
following  details  show  the  number  of  cows 
which  supply  the  milk  and  the  quantity  of 
cheese  made  every  day  : 

Cows.  Lbs.  daily. 

Dunham  Village  1,065  1,800 

East  Dunham  54  0  9U0 

West  Dunham  465  800 

West  Brome  500  910 

Benham's  Brome  680  1.235 

Wells',  East  Farnham  280  '540 

Buck  s,  East  Farnham  6U0  1,050 

Total  4,130  7,235 

In  addition,  there  are  in  the  county  of  Mis- 
sisquoi  two  other  factories,  viz. :  One  in  Stan- 
bridge,  GOO  cows,  and  one  in  Ciarenceville,  400 
cows.  Besides  those  mentioned,  there  are  only 
four  other  cheese  factories  in  Lower  Canada, 
one  in  Compton,  one  in  Stanstead,  one  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  one  at  South  Stukely. 

National  Exhibition  of  Horses. — The 
officers  of  the  "National  Association  for  im- 
proving the  breed  of  horses,  "announce  a 
Horse  Show  or  Fair  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on 
the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  October,  1867. 
Cash  premiums  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  are 
offered  by  the  Association. 

A  Mr.  Rice  of  Fredisburg,  Ind.,  was  stung 
by  a  bee  on  the  upper  lip  on  the  3d  inst. ,  and 
though  a  remedy  was  speedily  applied,  he  be- 
came speechless  in  half  an  hour  and  soon  after 
was  a  corpse. 


LAMENESS  IN  HOESES.  | 

RINGBONE    AND  SIDEBONE. 

Ringbone,  as  its  name  indicates,  consists  of  j 
a  ring  or  circle  of  bony  matter  extending  round  | 
the  coronet.  Most  commonly  it  is  laid  down  j 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  large  pastern  bone,  j 
but  in  all  bad  cases  the  small  pastern  bone  is  f 
likewise  involved.  The  swelling  is  very  dis-  { 
tinctive,  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any- § 
thing  else.  It  is  hard  and  unyielding,  and  al- § 
though  at  first  occurring  in  separate  points,  it  j 
gradually  extends  round  the  sides  and  front  of  | 
the  coronet.  Sometimes  it  passes  downwards,  f 
implicating  the  lateral  cartilages,  and  consti-f 
tuting  sidebone.  It  is  always  apt  to  increase,  1 
especially  when  the  horse  continues  at  work  f 
on  the  road,  and  sometimes  becomes  of  large  | 
size,  interfering  with  the  movements  of  the  j 
joints.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ossific  | 
diseases  in  the  region  of  the  fetlock,  Mr.  Per- 1 
cival  found  sixty-three  cases  complete  anchy-  \ 
losis,  including  five  of  the  fetlock  joint,  forty  | 
of  the  pastern  joint,  and  eighteen  of  the  coffin  I 
joint ;  whilst  the  remainder  consisted  of  bony  | 
incrustations  of  various  degrees  of  severity.  | 
When  the  horse  is  much  used  on  the  stones  | 
during  the  early  development  of  ringbone,  the  | 
fetlock  is  apt  to  become  hot  and  tender,  and  j 
the  animal  goes  lame.  In  the  larger  propor- 1 
tion  of  cases  the  bony  matter  is  laid  down  I 
gradually  without  causing  much  pain  or  acy  j 
notable  lameness.  A  certain  degree  of  stiffness  | 
is,  however,  usually  observable.  Whether  j 
causing  lameness  or  not,  ringbone  constitutes  f 
unsoundness.  As  it  is  apt  to  be  hereditary,  [ 
animals  with  such  exostoses  should  be  avoided  f 
for  breeding  purposes.  I 
Like  most  other  bony  deposits,  ringbones  | 
generally  result  from  concussion.  When  this  1 
is  frequent  or  continued,  inflammation  is  set| 
up  in  the  periosteum  and  underlying  bone,  giv-  j 
ing  rise  to  the  out-pouring  of  plastic  lymph,  [ 
which  is  gradually  converted  into  bone.  The  j 
Ijar  is  obviously  greatest  where  the  pasterns  are  j 
I  short  and  upright,  and  underbred  animals  ofl 
\  such  conformation  furnish  a  large  proportion  I 
!  of  cases  of  ringbone.  It  is  common  in  the  | 
I  fore  limbs  of  heavy  horses,  and  of  high-step-  { 
I  ping  hacks  and  carriage  horses ;  but  it  likewise  I 
I  occurs  in  the  hind  limbs  particularly  of  the  | 
I  lighter  description  of  horses.  Professor  Spoon-  j 
\  er  states  that  horses  with  small  feet  are  espe- f 
I  cially  subject  to  ringbone.  From  a  blow,  tread,  j 
I  or  other  such  injury,  inflammation  of  the  | 
I  periosteum  is  sometimes  established,  leading,  f 
I  like  the  concussion  of  hard  work,  to  bony  de- 1 
I  posits.  When  depending  upon  such  cases,  \ 
\  ringbone  is  apt  to  be  confined  to  one  limb.  I 
I  A  deposit  of  bone  once  formed  cannot  be  re- 1 
!  moved  by  any  treatment  short  of  excision.  | 
I  When,  therefore,  an  old  ringbone  has  become  | 
|  hard  and  unyielding  it  had  better  be  let  alone,  j 
I  especially  if  it  be  free  from  tenderness,  and  j 
I  does  not  cause  lameness.  Irritants  may  re-  \ 
\  excite  inflammation,  and  increase  the  evil.  A  | 
j  ringbone  of  recent  growth,  m  which  the  newly- f 
1  formed  deposit  is  yet  soft  and  spongy,  may,  ] 
I  however,  be  greatly  reduced  by  simple  reme-  \ 
!  dies.  Any  tenderness  or  heat  should  be  com- 1 
1  batted  by  soothing  measures,  such  as  cold  wet  1 
]  swabs,  total  immunity  from  work,  a  half  dose  1 
I  of  opening  medicine,  and  laxative  cooling  diet.  1 
1  After  a  few  days,  when  the  parts  are  become  I 
1  cool,  some  ointment  of  the  red  iodide  of  mer- f 
I  cury  should  be  well  rubbed  in,  and  the  blister  j 
|  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  1 
j  ten  days.  Firing  is  often  resorted  to,  but  has  I 
jthe  disadvantage  of  blemishing,  and  is  notf 
[  more  effectual  than  the  iodide  of  mercury  oint-  i 
I  ment.  After  the  first  few  days'  rest,  unless  the  j 
I  limb  is  hot  and  tender,  moderate  farm  work  on  j 
|  the  soft  land  will  do  no  harm.  When  the  horse  j 
!  goes  to  work  his  shoes  must  be  light  and  nicely  I 
I  fitted  ;  whilst  the  jar  may  besides  be  somewhat  | 
|  abated  by  the  use  of  lesther  soles. 
1  Sidebones  consist  in  ossification  of  the  elas-  j 
I  tic  lateral  cartilages  situated  immediately  above  j 
|  the  horse's  heels  and  quarters.  From  work  on  ! 
|  the  hard  roads  or  stones,  these  cartilages,  which  j 
1  in  young  sound  horses  are  distinctly  felt  to  be  ! 


yielding  and  elastic,  gradually  become  convert- 
ed into  bone,  forming  irregular,  lumpy,  hard, 
unyielding,  swellings,  which  extend  backwards 
along  the  upper  part  or  the  hoof  crust,  outside 
and  behind  the  lower  pastern  bone.  Some- 
times sidebones  become  of  such  large  size  as 
to  be  visible  to  the  eye.    Sometimes  they  ex- 
tend upwards,  becoming  continuous  with  ring- 
bones with  which  they  often  co-exist.  Occa- 
sionally they  get  fractured  from  a  kick  or 
other  accident.    Lameness  is  seldom  present 
except  when  the  long  deposit  is  in  course  of 
rapid  formation,  or  when  from  work  on  the 
hard  roads  the  adjacent  soft  parts  are  bruised 
between  the  unyielding  bones.  .  Tenderness, 
however,  will  generally  be  evident  when  the 
horse  with  sidebones  is  smartly  trotted  on  the 
stones.    As  with  the  somewhat  analogous  ring- 
bone, sidebones  are  most  common  in  heavy 
cart  horses,  and  high-actioned  hack  and  car- 
riage horses,  and  especially  where  the  pasterns 
are  short  and  upright.    As  weight  and  concus- 
sion in  most  horses  fall  rather  towards  the  in- 1 
side  of  the  foot,  the  lateral  cartilage  on  the  in- 1 
side  is  apt  to  be  more  frequently  and  exten- 1 
sively  ossified.  [ 
Where  the  parts  are  inflamed,  hot,  aud  ten- 1 
der,  local  bleeding  often  affords  prompt  relief;  I 
blood  may  be  taken  either  by  scarifying  the  I 
skin  abo.ve  the  heels,  or  by  opening  the  vessels! 
at  the  toe.     Cold  water  cloths  kept  constantly  | 
moist  and  cool  should  be  diligently  applied.  I 
After  the  inflammation  has  been  reduced  by  I 
perfect  rest  and  cold  water,  a  few  dressings  off 
ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  as  recom- 1 
mended  for  splint  or  ringbone,  will  reduce  the  I 
size  of  the  deposit.  Various  so-called  specifics  j 
are  vended  for  the  "  certain  cure  "  of  such  ex-i 
ostoses ;  but,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  -: 
long  matter  once  deposited  cannot  be  removed,  | 
and  the  most  that  can  te  hoped  for  is  its  con- 1 
densation  and  hardening  so  that  it  shall  inter- 1 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  movements  of  | 
the  limb.    Horses  with  sidebones  require  care- ! 
ful  shoeing ;  the  shoes  should  be  light,  well  | 
fitted,  and  easy  at  the  heels ;  the  nail  holes  as  | 
few  as  possible,  and  kept  well  towards  the  toes ;  I 
the  crust  at  the  heels  kept  moderately  low,  I 
but  the  frog  and  bars  allowed  to  grow  uncut,  | 
the  hoof  kept  soft  by  frequent  oiling,  and  jar } 
reduced  by  leather  pads. — Worth  British  Agri-l 
culturist.  | 

CONSTIPATION  IN  HOESES.  j 

In  this  condition  of  the  bowels  the  horse  has  | 
difficulty  in  voiding  his  excrement.  I 
Causes — It  may  be  produced  by  feeding  j 
plentifully  with  oats,  beans,  etc.,  by  giving  an  { 
insufficient  amount  of  water,  combined  with  a  1 
deficiency  of  exercise.  The  abuse  of  a  stringent  1 
medicine,  by  producing  irritation  of  the  in-| 
testines,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  this  condition ;  j 
so  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ad-  j 
ministering  tonic  balls,  without  knowing  their  f 
composition,  much  less  their  effects,  should  be-i 
ware  of  a  practice  which  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  \ 
dangerous  results.  f 
Treatment — The  horse  should  be  sufficiently  j 
exercised,  and  should  get  a  bran  mash,  instead } 
of  his  usual  feed  of  oats,  two  or  three  nights  a  j 
week.  If  the  constipation  is  obstinate,  a  dose  | 
of  aloes  may  be  given,  and  injections  must  be  j 
given  every  hour.  Cases  of  constipation,  if! 
neglected,  are  apt  to  terminate  fatally,  by  the  j 
excrement  becoming  hardened,  and  thus  pro-  j 
ducing  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  I 
Newly-born  foals  occasionally  suffer  from  j 
constipation  produced  by  the  accumulation  ofl 
the  meconium  or  excrement  which  has  collect- 1 
ed  in  the  intestines  before  the  birth.  An  ounce  I 
or  two  of  castor  oil  should  be  given,  and  in- 1 
jections  or  warm  water  used  until  the  consti- 1 
pation  is  removed. — Dr.  Murray  in  Western  \ 
Rural.  \ 

HORSE  REMEDIES. 

Heaves. — There  have  been  various  opinions ! 
expressed  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  relation  to  i 
the  heaves,  but  we  believe  it  has  become  a| 
|  settled  question  that  it  is  a  disease,  however,  j 
i  which  cannot  be  completely  cured.  The  sever-  \ 
j  ity  of  the  disease,  however,  can  be  materially  I 
\  mitigated,  and  the  following  will  be  found  i 


worth  trying :  Mix  equal  parts  of  pulverized 
borax  and  saltpetre,  and  give  diseased  horses  a 
table-spoonful  twice  a  day;  and  every  other 
day,  a  spoonful  of  sulphur.  Give  also  half  a 
spoonful  of  copperas  twice  a  week.  Continue 
this  mode  of  treatment  five  or  six  weeks. 

Wounds  on  Horses.— One  of  the  best  washes 
that  we  know  of  for  ordinary  wounds  on 
horses  is  to  take  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
saltpetre,  half  a  pint  of  turpentine,  and  put 
them  into  a  bottle ;  shake  up  well  before  using ; 
apply  to  the  wound  three  times  a  day  with  a 
feather.  This  we  have  heard  highly  recom- 
mended from  reliable  sources. 

Salt  and  Ashes  for  Horses.— Those  keep- 
ing horses  should,  twice  a  week,  throw  in  a 
handful  of  salt  and  ashes.  Mix  them  by  put- 
ting in  three  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  ashes. 
Horses  relish  this,  and  it  will  keep  their  hair 
soft  and  fine.  It  will  prevent  bots,  colic,  etc. 
A  little  ground  sulphur  mixed  with  salt  and 
ashes,  and  given  once  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
is  also  beneficial.  All  domestic  animals  will 
be  thus  benefited.— Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  BALKY  HORSES. 

If  you  have  balky  horses,  it  is  your  fault, 
and  not  the  horses',  for  if  they  do  not  pull  true, 
there  is  some  cause  for  it,  and  if  you  will  re- 
move the  cause,  the  effect  will  cease.  When 
your  horse  balks  he  is  excited,  and  does  not 
know  what  you  want  him  to  do.  When  he 
gets  a  little  excited,  stop  him  five  or  ten  min- 
utes ;  let  him  become  calm ;  go  to  the  bally 
horse,  pat  him,  and  speak  gently  to  him  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  is  over  his  excitement,  he  will, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pull  at  the  word. 
Whipping  and  slashing  and  swearing  only  make 
the  matter  worse.  After  you  have  gentled  him 
awhile,  and  his  excitement  has  cooled  down, 
take  him  by  the  bits ;  turn  him  each  way  a 
a  few  minutes  as  far  as  you  can  ;  pull  out  the 
tongue ;  gentle  him  a  little  ;  unrein  him  ;  then 
step  before  the  balky  horse  and  let  the  other 
start  first ;  then  you  can  take  them  anywhere 
you  wish.  A  balky  horse  is  always  high  spirited 
and  starts  quick ;  half  the  pull  is  out  before  the 
others  start ;  by  standing  before  him  the  others 
start  too.  By  close  application  to  this  rule, 
you  can  make  aDy  balky  horse  pull.  If  a  horse 
has  been  badly  spoiled,  you  should  hitch  him 
to  the  empty  wagon,  and  pull  it  around  a  while 
on  level  ground  ;  then  put  on  a  little  load,  and 
increase  it  gradually,  caressing  as  before,  and 
in  a  short  time  you  can  have  a  good  work 
horse. — American  Farmer. 


Botts  in  Horses. — A  correspondent  from 
Berkley  county,  West  Virginia,  sends  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  specific  for  botts  in 
horses.  He  says :  To  tell  whether  it  is  an  at- 
tack of  colic  or  botts,  take  some  fine  salt,  and 
blow  a  mouthful  into  each  nostril ;  if  it  is  colic, 
water  will  begin  in  a  few  moments  to  drop 
from  the  nostrils ;  if  not,  it  is  botts.  In  the 
latter  case,  drench  with  a  pint  of  melted  hog's 
lard,  and  in  a  few  hours  repeat  the  dose. 


How  Carrots  Affect  Horses. — The  carrot 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  roots  for  its  feeding 
qualities.  When  analized  it  gives  but  little 
more  solid  matter  than  any  other  root,  85  per 
cent,  being  water,  but  its  influence  iu  the 
stomach  upon  the  other  articles  of  food  is  most 
favorable,  conducing  to  the  most  perfect  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  This  result  long  known 
to  practical  men,  is  explained  by  chemists  as 
resulting  from  a  substance  called  pectine,  which 
operates  to  coagulate  or  gelotinate  vegetable 
solutions,  and  thus  favors  digestion  in  all  cattle. 
Horses  are  especially  benefited  by  the  use  of 
carrots.  They  should  be  fed  to  them  frequent- 
ly with  their  other  food. 

Canada  Agricultural  Societies. — The 
Canada  Farmer  publishes  a  list  of  Agricultural 
Societies,  township,  county  and  district,  in 

j  what  is  familiarly  known  as  Canada  West. 

|  It  numbers  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

]  This  is  a  respectable  show  for  that  section  of 
the  "New  Dominion." 


I 
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Propagating  and  growing  Daphne  Indica. — As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  slip  them  off  with  a  bit  of  heel,  and  plunge  in  a  stove 
or  cucumber-bed :  they  will  soon  take  root.  Then  pot  them  off,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted  in  their  pots,  pinch  out 
the  top  of  each,  and  place  them  in  a  house,  or,  better,  a  pit.  They  will  soon  shoot  out ;  and,  when  they  have  grown  three  or  four  inches,  pinch  off  the 
leading  bud  of  each  shoot.  By  doing  this  twice  or  thrice,  nice  bushy  plants  can  be  secured  the  first  season ;  and  these  will  always  bloom  in  the  following 
year,  if  the  wood  be  properly  ripened.  By  following  the  same  plan  a  second  year,  the  plants  will  be  quite  large.  This  system  does  not  seem  to  weaken 
them,  as  their  leathery  leaves  and  strong  snoots  indicate  that  they  are  in  good  health. 


The  W&vxn  antl  Fireside, 


The  Fireside  Muse. 


A  COTJNTKY  HOME. 

[Shenstone,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rural  poets  of 
England,  thus  sings  about  bis  home  upon  a  farm.] 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees 

Whose  murmur  Invites  one  to  sleep; 
My  grottoes  are  shaded  with  trees, 

Mt  bills  whitened  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  hare  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow, 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss, 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  In  the  grove  can  be  seen 

But  with  tendrtUs  of  woodbine  Is  bound ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  aweetbrlar  twines  It  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold; 
Not  a  broefc  that  is  limpid  and  clear 

But  It  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  such  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  *tfs  a  barbarous  deed, 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true  sho  averred, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  Its  young ; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  from  her  tongue. 


articttlture, 


HARDY  PEAES. 

The  selection  of  fruit  trees  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  is  an  important  requisite  to 
success.  Man)'  farmers  expend  considerable 
sums  in  setting  pear  trees,  aDd  after  the  most 
assiduous  trials  and  bust  culture  find  them  dy- 
ing out  or  producing  no  fruit.  The  varieties 
are  of  the  tender  sorts,  which  are  not  able  to 
withstand  the  severity  of  our  climate,  or  per- 
haps unadapted  to  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
set.  It  often  takes  years  of  experiment  and 
considerable  losses  to  convince  men  that  the 
esteemed  varieties  of  one  locality  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  another.  Almost  every  fruit  grower 
will  tell  you  that  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
varieties  has  been  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
success.  Many  who  have  visited  the  great 
nurseries  of  the  country  are  at  loss  to  know 
how  these  establishments  are  kept  up,  and  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  trees  in- 
creases from  year  to  year.  The  question  be- 
comes easier  of  solution  when  it  is  known  that 
only  about  one  tree,  in  one  hundred  which  are 
set  out,  stands  the  test  and  becomes  useful. 
Many  trees  die  from  want  of  proper  care  and 
culture  ;  unavoidable  accidents  destroy  a  large 
number;  some  are  girdled  by  mice  or  killed 
by  the  borer,  while  vast  numbers  are  unadapted 
to  the  climate  and  perish  from  the  severities  of 
our  Winters. 

A  writer  from  among  those  excellent  farmers 
at  the  Oneida  Community,  makes  some  per- 
tinent remarks  in  the  Circular,  which  are  of 
value  to  those  preparing  to  enter  upon  pear 
culture  in  this  latitude.  He  says:  "On  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  December  last,  the 
mercury  fell  to  28  deg.  below  zero.  This  low 
temperature  undoubtedly  killed  the  buds  of 
s^me  of  the  more  tender  varieties  of  pears  and 
perhaps  fatally  injured  many  of  the  trees.  The 
majority  of  the  buds,  however,  appeared  to  be 
all  right  up  to  the  2d  inst.,  though  the  wood  of 
the  fruit  spurs  was  more  or  less  discolored. 
But  the  severe  frosts  of  the  2d  and  3d  inst., 
when  ice  was  formed  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
finished  up  the  pear  buds  with  the  exception 
of  the  following  varieties,  which  I  think  may 
be  relied  on  as  being  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
climate : 

Winter  Kellis. — The  hardiest  in  wood  and 
bud  of  any  pear  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  a  first  rate  fruit ;  but  unfortunately  is  sub- 
ject to  leaf-blight  in  this  season. 

GameVs  Bergamotle.—tieaT\y  as  hardy  as 
the  preceding ;  fruit  first  quality,  not  as  good 
a  bearer  when  the  trees  are  young, but  improves 
by  age. 

Conipte  de  Lamy. — A  good  pear  and  sure 
bearer. 

Marie  Louise. — Fruit  somewhat  inclined  to 
be  variable  when  the  tree  is  young,  but  general- 
ly of  superior  quality,  and  worthy  of  a  more 
extensive  cultivation. 

Seckel. — A  well  known  pear. 


Easter  Buerre. — An  excellent  Winter  pear, 
but  wants  a  long  season,  in  order  to  perfect  its 
fruit. 

The  buds  of  the  Flemish  Beauty  and  Belle 
Lucrative  standing  in  the  higher  grounds,  have 
partly  escaped.  Some  other  varieties  may  have 
a  few  blossoms,  but  the  six  named  are  all  of 
many  varieties  that  can  be  said  to  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  in  safety,  and  with  a  fair 
show  of  healthy  looking  blossom  bods. 

Had  I  known  sixteen  years  ago  what  I  now 
do  in  regard  to  pears,  we  might,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  had  a  pear  orchard  that  we  could 
point  to  as  a  success,  even  in  this  rigorous 
climate." 

The  last  paragraph,  no  doubt,  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
State  who  have  attempted  to  grow  many  va- 
rieties of  the  pear. 

A  gentleman  in  Herkimer  county,  who  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  pear  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  who  has  now  several  thousands 
1  of  trees  just  coming  into  bearing,  finds  the 
1  Flemish  Beauty  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
l  among  those  that  succeed  best  in  his  locality. 
I  Doubtless,  much  could  be  done  to  promote 
|  success  iu  fruit  culture  by  selecting  eligible 
{  sites  for  the  orchard  and  planting  hardy  trees 
!  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  screen  to  serve  as  a 
i  protection  against  bleak,  cold  winds.  InEug- 
I  land,  we  found  many  tender  varieties  of  fruits 
I  grown  successfully  by  training  the  trees  to  high 
I  walls  which  had  been  specially  erected  for  that 
I  purpose. —  L'tica  Herald. 

1  Pretty  Plants  for  the  Kitchen. — Take  a 
[common  tumbler,  or  fruit  can;  fill  it  nearly 
I  full  of  soft  water.  Then  tie  a  bit  of  coarse 
I  lace  or  cheese  sacking  over  it,  and  press  down 
1  into  the  water  ;  covered  down  with  a  layer  of 
I  peas.  Iu  a  few  days  they  will  sprout,  the  little 
!  thread-like  roots  going  down  through  the  lace 
|  into  the  water,  and  the  vines  can  be  trained  up 
t  to  twine,  or  what  is  prettier,  a  frame  may  be 
I  made  for  the  purpose.  The  tumbler  or  jar 
|  should  be  set  iu  a  window  where  the  sun  shines. 
I  It  requires  no  care,  and  you  will  have  a  delicate, 
I  pretty  vine  to  rest  your  weary  eyes  upon. 
I  You  can  make  another  pretty  thing  with  as 
I  little  trouble.  Take  a  saucer  and  fill  it  with 
1  fresh  green  moss.  Place  iu  the  center  a  pine 
1  cone,  having  first  wet  it  thoroughly.  Then 
|  sprinkle  it  thoroughly  with  grass  seed.  The 
I  moisture  will  close  the  cone  partially,  and  in  a 
|  day  or  two,  the  tiny  grass  spires  will  appear  in 
[  all  the  interstices,  and  in  a  week  you  will  have 
I  a  perfect  cone  of  beautiful  verdure.  It  only  \ 
!  wants  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  be  a  | 
I  "thing  of  beauty  "  all  Summer. 

I  Thtn  TnE  Fruit. — If  large,  choice,  well-! 
1  flavored  fruit  is  wanted  of  any  kind,  it  must  [ 
i  be  thinned  out,  removing  a  few  at  a  time  from  I 
I  every  part  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  the  re- 1 
|  sidue  pretty  evenly  distributed.  The  work  { 
I  cannot  be  ail  performed  at  once,  and  it  there-  [ 
f  fore  should  be  commenced  early  in  the  season,  [ 
|  the  operator  going  over  his  trees,  or  vines  from  j 
|  time  to  time,  as  the  eye  meets  it,  and  the  evi-  j 
I  dence  appears  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  its  I 
!  removal.  Early  thinning,  before  the  strength  i 
I  of  the  tree  or  vine  is  taxed  in  the  stoning  or! 
|  seedling,  will  avail  much  more  than  the  same  1 
1  course  afterward. — Horticulturist.  I 

I  A  Correspondent  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  } 
|  discussing  the  question  of  pruning,  says  that  j 
;  all  trees  should  be  pruned  at  or  about  the  close  f 
I  of  their  first  growing  stage.  This  period,  with  § 
|  most  of  our  trees,  occurs  in  the  months  off 
!  June  and  July,  and  may  be  detected  by  ex- 1 
I  amining  the  substance  between  the  old  wood  j 
land  the  bark.  If  about  the  thickness  of  a| 
|  knife  blade,  and  having  the  appearance  of  I 
{ tender  flesh,  the  tree  is  in  a  right  condition,  j 
{ At  such  time  no  amount  of  pruning  seems  hurt- 1 
I  ful.  One  main  object  is  to  prepare  the  tree  for  f 
I  the  extreme  cold  of  Winter.  Pruning  at  this  I 
I  season  causes  the  wood  to  ripen  in  time  to  en- 1 
I  dure  the  freezing.  Root  pruning  he  regards  as  f 
]  producing  the  same  results  as  top  pruning.  | 
|  The  hardiest  trees  make  but  one  growth.  I 
!  Pruning  at  the  right  time  tends  to  prevent  a  I 
i  second  or  third  growth. 


NAPOLEON'S  MOTHER. 

I  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Napo- 
[  Icon  was  Letizia  Ramolino.  She  was  born  in 
I  Corsica,  of  a  respectable  but  not  opulent  family, 
|  and  was  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  to  Carlo 
!  Bonaparte,  a  Corsican  gentleman  of  her  own 
1  rank. 

|  In  due  time,  Madame  Bonaparte  became  the 
I  mother  of  thirteen  children — the  youngest  of 
1  whom  was  bom  when  she  was  but  thirty-four 
{ years  of  age.  Of  these  thirteen  children,  eight 
I  lived  to  maturity. 

j  It  was  from  his  mother  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
I  parte  derived  the  force  if  not  the  talent  which 
{  enabled  him  to  become  the  conqueror  of  Eu- 
|  rope.  He  himself  said  of  her :  "She  had  the 
}  head  of  a  man  on  the  shoulders  of  a  woman  ; 
I  she  administered  everything  with  a  degree  of 
[  sagacity  not  to  be  expected  from  her  age  or 
1  sex.  Her  tenderness  was  joined  with  severity. 
|  She  punished,  rewarded,  all  alike  ;  the  good, 
|  the  bad,  nothing  escaped  her.  Losses,  priva- 
|  tions,  fatigue,  had  no  effect  upon  her ;  she  en- 
!  dured  all,  braved  all.  Ah  !  what  a  woman ! 
I  Where  look  for  her  equal  ?" 

1  Almost  all  the  life  of  Madame  Bonaparte 
}  was  a  storm.  When  the  French  Revolution 
|  was  raging,  the  people  of  Corsica  instigated  by 
I  the  venerable  Paoli,  declared  against  the  repub- 
I  lie  of  Robespierre  ;  and  Ajaccio  was  the  only 
I  town  on  the  island  which  refused  to  lower  the 
I  French  colors.  The  Bonapartes  sided  with 
I  the  republic.  When  Paoli  and  his  followers 
|  marched  on  Ajaccio,  the  elder  sons  of  the 
|  family  were  absent  from  the  island  ;  but  the 
[  mother  proved  herself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Roused  from  her  slumbers  at  midnight,  she 
I  found  her  room  filled  with  armed  men  from 
|  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  who  had  come  to 
|  warn  her  of  the  approach  of  the  patriot  army, 
|  and  to  convey  her  to  the  mountains.  The 
I  mother  and  her  children  rose  from  their  beds, 
|  and  were  soon  on  the  march.  By  daybreak 
|  they  had  reached  a  place  of  safety  in  the 
I  mountains,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
|  ocean  and  of  the  city  they  had  left. 
I  From  a  mountain  height,  two  days  after,  a 
1  French  frigate  was  descried ;  and  the  Bona- 
j  partes  hastened  to  the  shore  and  went  on  board 
|  of  her,  where,  to  their  inexpressible  relief,  they 
I  found  Joseph  and  Napoleon.  The  frigate 
|  changed  her  course,  and  landed  the  family  of 
|  exiles  at  Marseilles,  destitute  of  resources,  but 
I  rich  in  health  and  iu  the  indomitable  courage 
I  of  the  mother.  Joseph  and  Napoleon  had 
[  only  the  pay  of  lieutenants,  which  was  barely 
[  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  and  the  exiles 
f  were  so  poor  that  they  were  glad  to  receive 
|  the  rations  of  bread  distributed  by  the  City 
I  Government  to  the  Corsican  refugees.  The 
j  Abbe  Fesch,  the  brother  of  Madame  Bona- 
I  parte,  whom  Napoleon  afterwards  made  a  Car- 
!  dinal,  had  accompanied  the  family  from  Cor- 
!  sica.  As  no  people  were  so  abhorred  by  the 
j  Republicans  as  priests,  the  abbe  was  compelled 
j  to  conceal  his  priestly  garb,  and  to  earn  his  I 
j  livelihood  as  a  keeper  of  military  stores.  Such  \ 
|  was  the  condition,  in  1793,  of  a  family  which,  \ 
|  six  years  later,  gave  a  chief  to  France.  Even  ) 
!  then,  while  Madame  Bonaparte  was  receiving  j 
j  alms  from  the  Corporation  of  Marseilles,  Napo- i 
j  leon  was  at  Toulon,  where  he  gave  the  first  j 
!  proofs  of  his  military  genius,  and  where  he  j 
|  performed  the  deeds  which  led  to  his  promo-  \ 
I  tion.  [ 
|  When  Napoleon  was  appointed  to  command  j 
|  the  arrny  of  Italy,  he  assigned  to  his  mother  a  j 
j  portion  of  his  pay,  sufficient  for  her  decent  j 
i  maintenance,  and  thus  raised  her  at  once  from  j 
i  indigence  to  dignity  and  comfort.  Soon  after  j 
j  this  she  removed,  with  her  little  children,  to  [ 
I  Paris ;  and  there  she  was  residing  in  the  family  | 
of  her  son  Joseph,  when  Napoleon  seized  the  I 
supreme  authority. 

Her  bearing  on  that  decisive  day,  which  she  ! 
knew  must  either  bring  her  son  to  the  scaffold  I 
or  raise  him  to  a  throne,  has  been  described  | 
by  a  lady  who  was  with  her  during  the  critical  I 
hours:  "She  appeared  calm,  though  far  from  f 
easy ;  for  her  extreme  paleness,  and  the  con-  - 


vulsive  movements  she  made  whenever  an  un- 
expected noise  met  her  ear,  gave  her  features 
a  ghastly  air.  Iu  these  moments  she  appeared 
to  me  truly  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 
She  had  three  sons  under  the  stroke  of  fate, 
one  of  whom  would  probably  receive  the  blow, 
even  if  the  others  escaped.  This  she  felt  most 
forcibly.  My  mother  and  myself  remained 
with  her  a  part  of  that  tantalizing  day,  and 
only  left  her  on  the  restoration  of  her  con- 
fidence by  Lucicu's  messengers,  who  were  fre- 
quently sent  to  calm  her  disquiet." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
strong  and  far-seeing  woman  ever  fully  believed 
in  the  fortunes  of  her  brilliant  son.  No  one 
knows  a  son  as  a  wise  mother  knows  him.  As 
if  foreseeing  his  downfall,  she  was  always  pre- 
paring for  the  evil  day ;  and,  as  we  all  know, 
her  prognostications  proved  to  be  correct.  In 
1814,  when  the  Allies  banished  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  she  was  allowed  to  retain  her  title  and 
part  of  her  income— i'l  0,000  a  year.  Before 
leaving  Paris,  with  the  Empress,  Marie  Louise, 
she  prudently  drew  from  the  French  treasury 
her  arrears  of  revenue,  amounting  to  £1£,000. 
At  Rome  she  heard  the  news  of  Waterloo,  and 
sent  to  offer  the  defeated  Emperor  the  whole 
of  her  immense  wealth  to  assist  in  restoring 
his  fortunes.    So  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

"And  for  me,"  he  added,  "  she  would  with- 
out a  murmur  have  doomed  herself  to  live  on 
black  bread.  Loftiness  of  sentiment  still  reigned 
paramount  in  her  breast ;  pride  and  noble  am- 
bition were  not  subdued  by  avarice." 

It  was  she  also  who,  1819,  when  Napoleon 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  bore  the  expenses  of  sending 
two  priests  to  St.  Helena,  who  were  selected 
by  her  brother,  Cardinal  Fesch. 

Madame  Bonaparte  lived  to  the  venerable 
age  of  eighty-six.  At  Rome,  whence  she 
never  removed  after  her  return  from  Elba,  she 
maintained  an  unostentatious  establishment. 
Even  in  her  eightieth  year  traces  of  her  former 
beauty  appeared  iu  her  majestic  countenance. 
The  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment, to  which  only  a  few  intimate  friends 
were  admitted ;  and  she  died,  as  she  had  lived, 
a  devout  and  zealous  member  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Her  death  occurred  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  183G,  and  at  Rome  her  remains  still 
repose. 

Queer  Baggage. — Among  the  toilet  articles 
1  which  the  Sultan  has  brought  with  him  into 
I  the  countries  of  the  infidels  is  an  immense 
I  tank  of  Nile  water.  His  highness  is  forbidden 
|  to  bathe  in  any  less  sacred  water.  The  trans- 
portation of  this  tank  from  Egypt  to  Paris 
I  must  have  cost  somebody  a  very  pretty  sum 
I  of  money. 

|  Another  of  the  Sultan's  accessories  is  a  kind 
I  of  screen  which  he  uses  at  meals.  It  enables 
|  him  to  see  the  other  people  at  table  without 
|  being  seen  himself.  Tradition  directs  that  pro- 
|  fane  eyes  shall  not  be  able  to  note  either  the 
1  appetite  or  the  abstinence  of  the  Father  of  the 
i  Faithful — doubtless  a  convenient  regulation. 


An  Irish  boy,  trying  hard  to  get  a  place,  de- 
nied that  he  was  Irish. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  not  being 
an  Irishman,"  said  the  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  hire  him,  "  but  this  I  do  know — that 
you  were  born  in  Ireland." 

"Och!  yer  Honor,  if  that's  all,  small  blame 
that.  Suppose  your  old  cat  had  kittens  in  the 
oven,  would  they  be  loaves  of  bread  ?"  The 
boy  got  the  place. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  ostrich 
which  was  recently  safely  delivered  of  an  egg, 
received  the  following  dispatch  from  his  steward: 
"  My  Lord,  as  your  lordship  is  out  of  the  coun- 
try, I  have  procured  the  biggest  goose  I  could 
find  to  sit  on  the  ostrich's  eggs." 


"A  Lawyer,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  in  a 
facetious  mood,  "is  a  learned  gentleman,  who 
rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemies  and 
keeps  it  himself." 


Old  Folks. — The  entire  number  of  persons  who,  according  to  the  census,  have  attained  the  great  age  of  100  years  and  upward,  is  just  1,200.  Of  these 
there  are,  white,  410;  black,  6S8 ;  mulatto,  4G ;  Indians,  2G.  Women  attain  high  longevity  iu  greater  numbers  than  men,  and  black  people  more  than 
white.  There  are  white — males,  184;  females,  25G;  black — males,  295;  females,  393.  The  proportions  are  about  the  same  in  the  different  years  above 
a  hundred,  as  in  the  aggregate.  The  oldest  persons  are  a  white  woman  in  South  Carolina,  and  an  Indian  woman  in  California,  aged  110  years.  The 
oldest  blacks,  two  males  and  three  females,  are  130  years.  At  110,  there  are  29  white,  and  113  black;  at  120  there  are  two  white  and  31  black.  Twelve 
times  as  many  blacks  as  whites  exceed  a  hundred  years  of  age.    The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  nation. 
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|  commenced  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  grad-l  HILL-SLDE  PLOUGHS.  §        BEST  TIME  TO  SOW  GRASS  SEED. 

I  uallv  increased  if  found  advisable.    But  as  a  1  .      ~T~       ,  .     ,         .     1    T  .     _~T    ...  .      ,  . 

=  .  ,  =    I  have  been  using  the  revolving  beam  side- 1    I  hate  an  impression  that  experimental 

—————    ~" |  top  dressing  for  the  garden,  even  the  most  can-  =  „  ,  .     i.       ,  ,     .         r  t_ 

SALT  AS  A  MASTJRE,  t  .         .„  ~  .  '  .  ,    =  hill  plough  for  all  pnrposes.  and  m  everv  char- ;  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable  for  the  farmer. 

  I  nous  will  not  need  to  make  experiments  for  =  *      *  < ■    JL  .         "        t  l-c         To.      u  ie  t  v  v 

=  ._   _  =  acter  of  surface,  for  the  past  sixteen  vears.    I  =  For  more  than  half  a  century  I  have  been  ex- 

K:-.a.'::uiJiJ3i::--L-ss::i  =  different  soils  and  dinerent  crops,  as  all  past!  .  -  ,  *  ,    . .  ,         1    _.      ,.     .    _  ,      ,    ,  . 

_„         _  =  ,.      _,  =  use  no  other :  and  hnd  them  preferable  to  anv  i  penmenting  to  find  the  best  time  to  sow  grass 

bt  thojias  J.  edge,  LOXDOiGBOTE,  pa.     %  experience  has  demonstrated  its  efficacy,  not  l  ,  r  I  *,  .  B 

I    *  ,  i  other  plough  for  manv  reasons.  h  seed.    For  more  than  thirty  of  the  first  vears- 

—  _  _  =  onlv  as  a  manure  or  stunnJant.  but  also  as  a  i  -  i  .       ,     .      T  ...  .  . .       .. , 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  farmers  do  §     "  entive  for  m  radishes   turnips  and  i    TMs  plough  does  not  turn  over  like  the  old  | of  m7  farming,  I  did  as  my  neighbors  did ;  we 

not  set  sufficient  value  on  the  use  of  common  { P  =  ^  { Randolph  plough,  but  is  a  double  plough ;  or  1  supposed  that  the  Spring  months  were  the  only 

coarse  salt  as  a  manure:  or  at  least,  such  fe|    j^Ifjggy  1  both  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand  plough  in  |  proper  ones  for  that  purpose.    But  later  in  life, 

the  case  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  practice— f       r>   jone.    It  has  double  the  durability  of  the  single  j  b.v  reading  agricultural  papers,  I  discovered 

which  in  most  cases  is  a  good  criterion.    It  j    f  plough.    It  enables  the  farmer  to  till  in  any  [ tuat  some  enterprising  farmers  were  successful 

may  be  used  with  advantage"  upon  all  kinds  ofj  HOW  TO  HAKE  TUSXEYS  USEFUL.  {direction  he  desires,  and  always  to  turn  Hie  I™  sowing  their  grass  seed  in  August  or  Sep- 
lan'd,  and  for  all  crops  except  flax  and  other }  £  Sormand  where  me  Creve-Cceurs  are  I  furrow  down  hill,  and  each  of  the  teams  altera-  j  tember.  I  tried  the  experiment  with  complete 
crops  which  are  raised  for  their  fibre;  on }  rais^  mev  have  a  curious  fashion  I  atelj"  m  tne  farrow,  which  is  much  easier  for  \  access :  that  being  the  season  it  would  natur- 

crops  of  flax  raised  specially  for  seed  it  will  | v  j^^.  ^Te^os  "  As  the  hen*  are  seldom  ~l  ^em  man  to  continue  one  constantly  in  the  1  ally  ^  «*  appeared  evident  to  my  mind  that 
materially  increase  the  crop.  {  J  at  best  onlv  ordinarv  1  f^ow.    By  casting  the  furrow  with  the  slope  j »  *  as  the  right  one    But  still  later  I  have  not 

la  mv  own  experience  the  crop  upon  which  I  mothers  me  lood  women  0f  the "  peasants  |  the  draft  of  the  plough  is  much  less  than  where  j  been  particular,  and  have  sowed  grass  seed  at 
it  will  produce  its  greatest  effect  is  wheat.  Iff  Mve  a  ^onrf  pressing  voung  hen  turkev's !«  is  cast  against  the  slope,  and  it  covers  vege-  ]  any  season  when  my  ground  was  prepared  to 
applied  to  this  crop,  either  in  the  Fall  at  sowing  1^  Uie  service.  This  thev'  do  in"  the  following  j  tation  and  manure  much  better.  There  is  often }  ^erre  it,  and  if  the  seed  was  good  it  has  uni- 
time,  or  in  the  Spring  before  the  rains  com-  j  wav .  a  fema]e  tm-key  of  the  preceding  I  ^7  Per  c'ent-  difference  in  lavor  of  the  furrow  { lorrnly  vegetated  and  done  well, 

mence,  it  will  usually  increase  the  grain,  both  { vear  has  never  laid  and  "put  her  in  a  basket  I  turned  down  the  slope  in  tillage  of  hoed  crops,  |  Last  Fall,  after  harvesting  our  potatoes  from 
in  yield  and  weight,  and  wul  stiffen  the  straw f  Staining  plaster  e<"^=.  Cover  this  basket  1  ^  ^  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  is  not  pre-}  the  low  wet  soil,  which  would  not  admit  of 
and  prevent  lodging.  j        a  c.^th.    jt  wm  be  from  four !  rented  when  the  sward  is  only  partially  in- }  seeding  do  wn  in  early  Spring,  sowed  herd  grass 

It  may  be  applied  in  any  amount  from  two  { t  =is  (java  ^f0Te  s-ae  overcome  her  natural !  verted.  which  is  unavoidable  when  there  is  an  |  and  red-top  seed  on  the  14lh  and  15th  of  Octo- 
to  five  bushels  per  acre  to  wheat,  or  grass,  and  f  disinclination  to  set.  and  become  attached  to  I  attempt  to  turn  the  furrow  against  the  slope,  j  ber  upon  said  potato  field,  doubting,  but  still 
to  corn  at  the  rate  of  one  handful  to  three  hifls.  |  ^  ecrcr^  or  a_  ^  jve^  have  jt.  "  take  an  1 Tile  custom  with  the  best  farmers,  who  use }  Loping,  for  the  best :  and  now,  the  Sth  of  July, 
For  the  latter  crop  I  prefer  to  mix  it  with  an  j  j^^jJqjj  =  for  them.  "When  the  prejudice  is  i  ^e  P^i"  right  or  left-hand  plough,  is  to  lay  |  it  bids  fair  to  give  us  the  best  crop  of  hay  pro- 
equal  amount  of  common  plaster,  and  use  a  |  gj,^^  overcome  they  place  the  real  e"^s  w- 1 ont  tne  field  in  lands,  and  plough  a  portion  of  |  duced  on  any  of  my  farm  lots.  This  grass, 
large  handful  of  the  mixture  to  every  two  hills.  |  ^  Kh"e  easilv  covering  IS  or -'0  of  them"  The! lt  ^  turning  the  furrows  together,  and  the  bal-f  probably,  will  require  two  weeks  longer  to 
I  have  thought  that  some  of  the  hills  have  |  coy'erin!r  ^  rem0ved  and  the  innocent  turkev  1  ance  aPan-  producing  the  open  furrow.  This  |  gTow  than  that  which  has  been  seeded  down 
sometimes  sustained  injury  by  the  mixture  not  j  a<,Pnmp'jjj.h(M,  the  task  as=i°-Ded  her  without  lmetnoa  is  decidedly  preferable  to  ploughing  { longer.  I  think  I  never  saw  seed  vegetate  bet- 
being  scattered  enough  around  the  hill :  a  small  |  furtller  ft-o^ie.  save  that  it  is  necessarv  to  re- 1  arotrnd  the  field,  but  it  does  not  compare  in  |  ter  at  any  season.  Grass  seed  will  vegetate  a 
amount  of  rain  will  dissolve  the  salt,  and  if  too  |  m0Te  ter  Qnce  a  ^  shg  ^  partaie  of  { economy  with  the  use  of  the  right  and  left- 1  long  time  after  being  sowed.  In  the  Spring 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  young  plant,  it  may  j  reS.eshments  If  this  is  not  done  these  '  •  set- 1 band  Plougu5  which  I  have  described,  by  which  |  of  1 852,  I  seeded  down  a  lot  of  good  ground, 
injure  it  seriously.  |       „  sometiines  to  deatn.  rather  than  I we  can  commence  on  one  side,  and  turn  the  |  but  rather  dry,  with  red-top  seed ;  the  months 

This  is  also  very  often  the  case  in  applying  f  vomjl4rilv  leave  their  charge,  so' great  is  this!funws  ^  m  one  direction,  and  that  with  the  \  of  June  and  July  were  uncommonly  dry,  and 
ourcommonphospliatestocommthehilL  for|forced  ^ec^on  hatching   the  little !  sloPe-    Tilere  15  no  loss  of  time  in  going  I  at  the  middle  of  August  there  was  no  appear- 

not  a  few  of  them  contain  strong  alkaline  salts,  { chjcks  ^  piaced  m  charge  of  another  turkey  I  around  the  ends  ;  by  calculation,  it  is  found,  j  ance  of  grass  sprout  on  the  place.  On  the  10th 
which  produce  an  effect  on  the  plant  similar  to  |  thaf        no£        ^  raise  ^  wnich  I  ™  iming  m  ^ds  of  say  twenty  yards  in  width,  1  of  August,  the  same  year,  it  began  to  rain  pro- 

that  alluded  to  above,  in  the  case  of  common  j  &  kept  ^  brmidno.  np-  ^  the  ori<rmai  |  aud  back  furrows  of  the  same  width,  that  a  { fuselyfand  continued"  raining  for  several  weeks 

salt  In  no  case  would  I  advise  the  use  of  salt  |  ^  molheT  supplied  with  a  new  lot  of  eggs,  I tesm  ^  ploughman  travel,  in  ploughing  a  j  till  the  ground  was  saturated.  In  September, 
in  the  hill  before  covering :  or  in  any  way  in  |  continne=  < .  mjgjjojj  -  The*e  voun^  turkevs  1  s(luare  of  twelve  acres,  eleven  miles  more  than  |  more  than  four  months  after  the  seed  was  sown, 
which  it  would  be  likely  to  come  into  direct  j  ^  {o  or  -{om  it         . }  thev-  would  in  the  use  of  the  right  and  left- }  every  seed  seemed  to  vegetate,  and  the  ground 

contact  with  the  grain.  i  in  a  season.  j  hand  plough.    This  amount  of  travel  is  cer- 1  appeared  like  a  beautiful  lawn.    And  on  the 

In  England,  great  use  is  made  in  some  see- j        •   !  tainly  worth  saving,  to  say  nothing  of  other  |  whole  I  have  concluded  that  any  time  when 

tions,  of  salt  in  various  forms,  and  as  far  as  |  |  advantages  in  the  use  of  this  plough,  which  I  our  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  preparation  to 

the  reports  reach  us  the  result  has  been  satis-  \  THE  EBUIT^  GAEDEK.  j  l        enumerated.  1  receive  the  seed  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it.— 

factory.    In  one  experiment  with  wheat  at  j    j^ttablished  obchabds,  on  thin  or  impover- 1    1  ^  a  *Sht  ™d  left-hand  sub-soil  plough  |  S.  Brovn,  in  Boston  Cultivator. 
Barochan,  the  addition  of  one  hundreo  and  |  ^  ^  ^  ^  renovated  ^  ^  following  I  wnich  I  use  with  it,  audi  can  perform  thor-f  — ~- 

sixty   pounds    ot  sak  mcreased  the  J  leid  \  manner .  jf  a  \)e€n  planted,  sav  fifteen  I  oncn  tillage  with  these  two,  plough  with  greater  |    Lwcbg  Bees  io  Woek  k  Sur£ES.-We 

Irom  twenty-nve  to  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre.  \  yt&  attained  the  size  we  might  expect  I ea£e  boxh  10  ^e  team  ^d  tiie  ploughman,  and  |  believe  that  much  depends  upon  a  happv 

In  another  experiment  m  Essex,  it  was  apphed  |  ^  ^  Kn  ^  from  ^g  ^  aDd  I  at  less  cost  than  with  any  other  plough  that  I  j  ^A  of  MttiDS  ^  right  t^g  at  which  to 

at  the  rate  ot  nve  bushels  per  acre  to  a  light  |  ^  &         twQ  fee{  ,      ^  ^  ^  -=  have  seen  used.— Maryland  Fanner.  \  siye  bees  access  to  a  srmer ;  if  the  communi- 

gravellv  soil,  and  mcreased  the  crop  iromi.      . .  .  .     „  !  I".,  .  .       , :  j 

°  .  .    .      ,  .       ,  ,  i  in  with  a  good  compost:  the  effect  the  next!  .  — —  l  canon  be  opened  too  soon,  i_  e.,  long  before 

thirteen  and  a  half  to  twentv-six  and  one  fourth  I  .;  ,  .  I  =  ,  ,  , .  •  .f 

.  ,  '  •  =  season  will  be  qmte  marked.    It  me  tree  is  l  ™nmve  m  i-itt-ctj  c^-c-n  ithe  stock-hive  becomes  inconveniently  warm 

bushels  per  acre.  =  „  ,  .    =  GEO  wTSG  CLOVER  SEED.  =  ■> 

t   nfk.nl  '-!  -         ii         . .  ,  .    ,        I  older  or  vounger.  the  distance  to  start  with  l  —  5  and  crowded,  scarcely  a  bee  will  enter,  and 

In  Suffolk,  it  is  usually  apphed  m  larger  =,.,„,    .         I/t.  .  .   ,  ,  I,       >         '.  , 

'  .   t,  1  ,    ,~    =  the  circle  from  the  trunk  w  nl  01  course  be  pro- 1    Llotxe  seed  is  frequently  a  very  remunera- 1  thev  often  seem  ultimately  to  regard  the  empty 

amounts,  and  is  tne  usual  manure  tor  barlev.  =       .  .         ,  .„    .     .       „l  ^  .     »  ■. .  .  ,    =  fj  j 

„      , .  .  .  . .  -  _  ,    .  ",  iporUonate.     A  top-dressmg  will  also  be  of  stive  crcp  to  the  tanner,  considering  omv  the  =  apartment  as  one  with  which  they  have  noth- 

If  apphed  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  bushels;1  .  „  .  .     '-  .   <- *_    1.1       .  ,  ,  .    .  =.         ,  1  .     ,     .  .       ,  ■ 

...        „  „      =  great  assistance,  as  well  as  a  vigorous  pruning ;  amount  of  trouble  and  labor  required  to  pro-  =  ing  to  do.    It.  on  the  other  hand,  giving  ad- 

per  acre,  it  usually  increases  the  crop  from  =  -      ,  „        '  ,  ,       ,        ,r     t  ^  . .    V:  *    J  \         ,  ;  a.     =  ., 

,  .   .   .  .    ~     .    .  ,  lout  of  all  weak  or  stunted  branches.    Moss  I  ouce  it.    lint  the  practice  of  taking  a  crop  of  I  dilional  room  be  too  long  delayed,  1.  e.,  until 

twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  =  .  ,  ...  or=  " 

» *  *  -i-„  tr  ii    „    -D-  1  j    1.         ■•  ii  and  old  bark  should  also  be  scraped  off.  and  iff  hav  and  then  one  01  seed  is  exhaustive  to  the  I  roval  cells  are  formed  and  tenanted,  it  is  fre- 

At  Aske  Hall,  near  Kichmond,  when  apphed  =  ,         ,  I    :,  .„,..„„,  =    •  .  . 

to  a  light  trravelly  =oiL  or  a  heavy  clav  =ub~  il  ^  trunk  and  mam  branches  can  be  washed  1  son,  especially  wnen  it  is  iollowed  by  imme- 1  quently  impossible  even  to  delay  the  issue  of  a 
at  the"  rate  of  =ix  bushels  per  acre  "  it  added  ^  a  mis:t,lre  01  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  much  I  diate  plowing  for  a  grain  crop.  To  sustain  I  swarm.  When  the  right  moment  is  happily 
twenty-four  hundred  pounds  to  the  hav  crop     I  advantage  will  follow.    Old  decayed  bark  on  |  fertility  under  this  system,  heavy  applications  I  selected,  the  bees  frequently  take  possession 

t„  I  i™„  i:..„f  .1.,  •  "  -  ffruit  trees  is  alwavs  a  sign  of  a  want  of  vigor.  I  of  barnyard  manure  are  necessarv.    Still,  wel  with  a  rush,  and  if  swarming,  is  delayed  or 

in  a  long  list  ot  the  re>nl  is  ot  various  expen-  = .  P  ■   =    ,.      .  .    . ,  *  -     •  1  -  a  ... 

ments  it  is  notieeable  that  all  the  oTeatest  results  I When  a  tree  >s  growing  thnitily,  it  cracks  this  ]  believe  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  farmers  ]  prevented,  do  not  again  quit  until  expelled  by 
have  been  where  the  salt  has  been  applied  to  =  ^a*  80  ^eely  as  to  make  it  easily  fall  off :  |  that  a  clover  seed  crop  is  nearly  clear  gain  at  \  the  Apiarian.  Xothing  attracts  them  so  readily 
b>ht  gravelly  or  sandv  =oil=  and  =eems  to  do  ^  ^nt  w^en  ^  ^eak  and  enfeebled,  the  \  least ;  that  it  does  not  particularly  diminish  the  |  into  a  super  as  finding  it  ready  furnished  with 

be«t  over  a  retentive  clay  =ub=oil  -  Its  failure  on  ^  "Dar'i  often  becomes  indurated  before  it  has  got  1  productive  capacity  of  the  soil.  But  that  hon-  \  so  much  clear  worked  comb  as  the  bee-keeper 
land  near  the  sea  shore,  is  also  noticeable  from  iCracked'  and  ^  this  ^  tlee  becomes  { ored  farmer,  John  Johnson  of  Geneva,  says  |  can  appropriate  to  the  purpose.  Failing,  or  in 
the  list,  which  may  be  accounted  for  bvfhe^wllat  ^e  gardeners  call  "hidebound,"  and  |  that  though  he  has  grown  large  and  many  crops  |  conjunction  with  this,  it  is  well  to  smear  the 
fact  that  the  wind  in  =uch  situations  carries  1  artificial  means  must  be  afforded  te  aid  the  tree  |  of  clover  seed,  yet  he  could  not  have  done  so  |  inside  with  a  little  honey. — Bee  Gazette. 

more  or  less  of  the  saline  moisture  mllnd.  and  I t0  recoTer.    In  the  cherry  and  plum  trees,  this  j  with  profit  had  he  not  made  more  manure  than  j  

hence  the  soil  is  sopped  with  it  in  sufficient  1 15  done'  ^  ma5dllS  longitudinal  incisions  j  farmers  ordinarily  do,  wherewith  to  replace  the  |  Ct*av=txG  Wooi_-Take  one 

ajjjo^t  Ithrough  the  bark  with  a  sharp  knife.    In  the  I  elements  which  the  seed  had  withdrawn.         I    «ectpe  foe  Lxeasstxg  »  ool.    la£e  one 

That  there  have  been  several  cases  wherein  I  ^ch  and  aPricot^  Process  has  been  [    We  advise  farmers  to  grow  clover  seed,  both !  ^f^in^^^S^E^hS  Tn 

its  use  has  not  given  satisfaction,  cannot  be  I  ^ployed  with  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  I  for  home  use  and  market,  but  not  to  regard  "1^^™^  S  occSdlv&r^ 

denied;  but  no  doubt  many  of  these  may  be  j  ^  ^e  attempted  to  show  |  as  a  non-exhaustive  crop.    The  field  should }  ^utld  ^ue^to^v! 

traced  to  a  continued  use  of  the  same  article  { ^  tte  of  ^  Police.  |  receive  a  good  dressmg  of  manure,  or  at  least  |  orvhat  is  better,  run  through  a  clothes  wringer. 

on  the  same  land.    Like  many  other  special  1    Sometimes  fruit  trees  are  unproductive  from  I  be  turned  to  pasture  the  succeeding  vear.    At=  .  .,     .  "  j 

r  ^ .  ,  =  .  ■  „       ,  =  nnse  m  cold  water,  and  spread  on  grass  ground 

manures  now  in  the  market.it  is  the  first  an-  =  othes  causes  than  poverty  of  the  soil  or  ne^-  =  present  the  season  is  one  01  gooa  promise  fori     ,       n...  ■„  „  , 

.        ,.  ,        ,         '  ™i         „  ,        ,  -  •     ■  B  =:'.  ~  „         .  =  to  drv.    This  process  will  remove  all  gum  and 

plication  which  produces  the  greatest  effect,  i  iect  of  the  orchardist    They  often  grow  too  1  this  crop.    Clover  generally  stands  well :  it  is !       L  1  -  j    e       i     j      1-  i_ 

.         „         ,.    .        .,,       .      ^"CT-'sgi  "      .  l,  1  dirt  from  any  kind  of  wool  and  make  it  much 

and  any  after  application  will  produce  much  =  luxuriantly  to  bear  well.    In  this  ease  root-  i  heavy  and  thick,  so  the  foundation  for  the  seed  5 .        ;,       _.  it-       ^  o 

%  .  s    .    .        .     '  ...  1  better  for  custom  work. —  Vermont rarmer. 

less,  and  sometimes  no  effect  whatever.    For  1  pruning  is  effectual,  and  is  performed  by  dig- 1  crop  is  good ;  then  the  seasonable  rams  will  \ 

instance,  as  I  have  proved  more  than  once  in  1  ging  a  circle  around  the  tree,  with  the  circle  |  start  the  second  growth  quickly.    The  best  I  —  ) 

my  own  experience,  if  salt  is  applied  in  the  |  made  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  A  fifteen  1  way  to  harvest  clover  seed  is  with  a  self-raking  |  Successios  of  Ceops. — The  crops  that  have 
Fall  to  wheat,  and  again  after  the  wheat  is  j  year  old  tree,  for  instance,  may  be  encircled  |  reaper,  throwing  it  off  in  large  gavels,  presum- 1  matured  in  the  garden,  as  salad,  peas,  early 
taken  off,  to  the  grass,  the  last  application  will  I  at  five  feet  from  the  trunk.  !So  rule  can  be  1  ing,  of  course,  that  the  stalks  are  ripe  and  some- 1  potatoes,  radishes — should  be  cleared  away 
not  produce  any  visible  effect  at  the  time :  I  laid  down  for  this :  judgment  must  be  exer-  ]  what  dry — then  let  it  sun  a  few  hours,  and  load  1  and  the  ground  planted  with  other  vegetables, 
though  in  all  probability  it  will  act  as  soon  as  |  cised.  If  cut  too  close,  the  tree  may  be  stunt- 1  with  barley  forks  without  raking  or  otherwise  1  Celery,  cabbage,  turnips  and  cucumbers  are 
me  first  application  is  exhausted.  |  ed  for  years,  and  if  too  far  it  will  not  be  effective.  \  disturbing  the  gavels.    This  course  saves  the  1  yet  in  order.    Old  strawberry  beds  should  be 

Experiment  alone  can  demonstrate  the  econ- 1  The  aim  should  be  to  reduce  tho  roots  about  I  waste  of  seed  by  shelling,  as  occurs  when  it  is  |  turned  over,  the  ground  manured,  and  put  to 
omy  for  each  one,  and  of  course  should  be  I  one-third. — Gardener g  if onthly.  I  frequently  handled. — Rural  New  Yorker.        i  immediate  use. 

Ose  Glass  or  Wise. — The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  oldest  son  of  King  Louis  Phillippe,  was  the  inheritor  of  whatever  rights  the  royal  family  could  transmit 
One  morning  he  invited  a  few  companions  with  him  as  he  was  aboufto  leave  Paris  to  join  his  regiment  In  the  conviviality  of  the  hour  he  drank  too 
much  wine.  He  did  not  become  intoxicated :  he  was  not  in  any  respect  a  dissipated  man,  but  he  drank  a  glass  too  much,  and  lost  the  balance  of  his 
body  and  mind.  Bidding  adieu  to  his  companions  he  entered  the  carriage.  But  for  that  extra  glass  he  would  have  kept  his  seat  He  leaped  from  the 
carriage.  His  head  struck  the  pavement :  he  was  taken  into  a  beer  shop  and  died.  That  extra  glass  of  wine  overthrew  the  Orleans  dynasty,  confiscated 
their  property  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  sent  the  whole  family  into  exile. 
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I    TllERE  are  few  fertilizing  agents  more  active  j    Additional  testimony  comes  up  every  Sum-  I   W.  J.  H..  Providence,  <R.  I.)  Mndxu  the  following  which  i» 
I  or  more  permanent  than  wood  ashes.    Where- !  mer  in  favor  of  early  cut  grass  for  hay.    A  S'W?fm.!!fSTi™,**jJ 

G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  EDITORS.  !°'  .    ...       ,        17..         ..       .  r     \        .....        .  . .     ..'„       .  °         ..  I  '  is  the  way  I  destroy  the  bugs  on  ray  tuitutsh  ami  other 

 „   |  ever  applied  they  benelit  the  sod  and  crops  for j  contributor  oi  the  "Country  Gentleman'  says  {  vines,  it  is  simple  but  sure,  especially  r.,r  the  striped  bug,  ami 

_  .  „     ,  _  „.•  \  manv  vears,  never  failing  to  produce  good  re- 1  the  folly  of  allowing  grass  to  become  ripe,  or  I  soodforthe  plant,  sal  nitre  beluga  powerful  fertilizer: 

SATUKDAY,    JULl   .'(,    ISlif.      =         JJ  ,      „.=         ,  .        .    -         .      .,  .,.         „   ,     I    Dissolve  two  ounces  of  sal  nitre  (sail  neter)  In  a  oallful  nr 

,,     ■   "  :...„   |  suits  even  on  poor  and  worn-out  land.    But  |  nearly  so,  is  not  alone  in  the  spoiling  of  the  j  »„,  rBnd]  .,„  ,      .,  lb0 

-  "  " i  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  their  value;  some  =  hay  ;  but  that  " grass,  after  a  week's  standing l  <he plants,  more sal  nitre wiuao no  harm;  it  is  impossible  to 

outttwelou^  more  mineral  and  fertilizing  agents  j  in  bloom,  lakes  more  from  the  soil  than  all  |,nJure plaDl8 wl,h "•"  _ 

largesun"^^^  Hard  wood,  like  oak,  hickory  j  previous  growth— thus  robbing  the  next  year's  I  _  „  r„lrcdllB  ,,,,  >,„„.,„,  „.  . 

WvuKTKn  r  ,  •  ,    •  =  „     ~nr    .    ,.        ,,  .    =  UMBW*Hr  lK-  l.>— i o»  slate  that  rour  plum*  are  all 

"1  _  I  and  maple,  make  superior  ashes— rich  in  po-  \  crop.     We  believe  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  {  dropping  off  your  trees,  and  ask  us  for  a  remedy,  but  have  not 

DULL  TIMES.  1  tassa,  lime,   magnesia,  sulphuric  and  phos-  j  I  his  statement.    We  have  experimented  in  cut- 1  e"'en  u"  an>'  of  thc  ""endant  circumstance*,  we  suspect 

i         .  1,  j  •    i       =  *•  i  j,.  ,  „  ,  ,  :  ycurtrees  have  been  attackeil  by  the  curculio.  The  ben  known 

7~  r-.i.    i  j  phoric  acid.    Pine  and  other  soft  wood  is  less  |  ting  grass  early,  and  late  ;  and,  on  the  field ! remedyisto spreadsheets  undwihe "««  and  jtrdow^  tto 

It  is  amusing  to  look  over  the  political  and  |  vamal)ie>  Erom  experiments  made  several!  where  Timothy  or  Herd's  grass  was  permitted  I  insects,  when  the  plums  are  beginning  to  set,  and  are  noturger 
commercial  journals  and  read  their  views  on  j  0  We  found  that  well-dried  hard  wood  1 10  stand  until  fully  ripe,  there  was  a  decided  I  t^np*!M:  The "e  saved  agam.t  a  similar  attack  by 

the  ori.'in  extent  and  urevention  of  the  present  =       ,      ,     ,        .,  ,     i     ,      e       I  i  «  .i    <•        •  1  ""^ving  the  swine  to  eat  the  plums  as  rust  a*  th.-y  drop,  and 

the  on  in,  txiun  ana  picvcnuon  oi  uc       cm  {      duced  about  tbrec  pounds  of  ashes  from ;  decrease  of  grass  the  lollowmg  year.  i  i**,™  u,-  mm.-,.,..,  - ,»,., u* Knuu.,.  - 

Dull  Times.    Most  of  them  .conclude  that  the  |  hundred  Jg  q(.  wooJ_    piue  yidJed  |  _  ,  ander  their  Plutn  trees  and  sweep  uP  the  fallen  fruit 

depression  is  simply  the  reaction  incident  to  j  ^  f         amQUu    n(jr  wag  .       j    The  "American  Farmer,"  of  Baltimore,  re-j 

the  great  struggle  through  which  the  nation  j  ^  Qr  gQ  Ml(1  jn  Us  coulposilion.  j  commends  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  on  grape  j  cZZ^^o^^^XZ?* 
has  recently  passed  ;  that  business  will  revive  |  ^  improving  and  sweetening  a  naturally  !  vmc  borders,  to  be  washed  in  by  the  rains.  1  'he  first  chickens  that  reach  the  Paris  mart,  t,  arrii  ing  in  April 
and  prospects  brighten  after  thc  harvest  of  the  =  „  ".  .,  B  ,  ,  .°  ,  .,  „„  !  Bone  is  certainly  a  good  fertilizer,  and  for  this  I  an<l  M"7'  The  Creve-c.eur  (heart-breaker)  h«i  rather  unort 
.  ,  •  i  ,i  i  i  i  •  i  cold  and  sour  soil,  WC  find  nothing  better  than  =  '  *8  '  I 'e«B;  body  Is  long,  plumage  black,  head  ornamented  with  a 
immense  grain  crop  which  the  husbandman  is .  ^  Tbis  ig  accouuted  fbr  from  thc  quaulity  I  purpose  is  better  than  guano,  or  other  highly  |  thick  tuft  mtod  sometimes  with  SZS  L 
now  gathering.  This  is  one  way  to  cultivate  [  .  ,.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  I  concentrated  manures.  It  is  more  lasting,  and  I  "nt  °rtcn  presents  the  homed  appearance «  •.!.,- ,  i.-.-i.e ;  the 
hope  in  the  commercial  community;  but  we  I  °  P«tassa,  lunt  and  soda  w  hich  thty  contam  }  t       |  whiskers  are  thick,  and  the  cravat  v,ry  u-,,Shtof 

,  ,  ,.  .  .  1  ,      .      ,     ■  But  unless  SUCh  land   IS   thoroughly  drained,  ;  1  "  "a"""1"  !  mature  female.sii  to  seven  pounds.  The  male  of  this  breed, 

don  t  want  the  politician,  the  merchant,  thc  1  the  benelit  is  gm.llL  Por  bastenino-  the  decay  I  Wu  bave  aIso  found  super-phosphate  a  good  { most  precious  m  the  eyea  of  amateurs,  has  a  black  plumage, 
financier  and  thc  manufacturer  to  depend;  .         ■  -,    ,  ,    !  fertilizer  for  the  "ra»e  |  tinged  with  green,  very  lustrous.  Thcymayhavcthecoiiaran.i 

wholly  on  agriculture    The  wheat  crop  of  I  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  also  the  vegeta- 1  8  1  __  \  tip.  of  wing,  a  utile  pale  or  red,  and  ,et  be  pure.  After  the 

*  ;       °    .  ,  .  .    i  ble  matter  in  compost  heaps,  ashes  are  eriual  I  ,  =  second  moulting,  tho  tuft  of  the  male  bird  thouid  always  con. 

1 8G7  will  unquestionably  be  very  large-giving  j  to      lh-m<r  ^  bave  eyc;r  ^    Leucllec]  sh    !    Roul>  «s  a  very  destructive  disease  among  |  tain  some  white  feathers. 

us  cheaper  bread— and  if  there  is  an  exports      .  -  .     .       ,     ,    ,        ',  I  poultry  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  and,  I  

,        ,     mi  VI  i   i      .tit   f.    i  •  =  are  inferior  to  uulcached,  as  a  large  percentage !     .  ...     .  ^    .         „       ,  = 

demand,  will  help  turn  the  balance  ol  trade  in  i  .    '  ,     lowing  to  its  being  infectious,  often  destroys \ 

!  of  the  so.able  matter  is  earned  off  m  tk  lyc.  i ,  ,7?.  ,  ,  '  _  5  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

our  favor.  =  „  L  .         .,  I  half  the  young  poultry  on  the  farm.    It  gene- 1   

i.;   J .  ,  '  ,        .  ,        ,    ,    ,. ,      .  I  But  these  are  more  valuable  than  most  com-  =„.,,?  „       ,  *_:,!,  „,    . . 

Diminished   agricultural   products  did  not§  !  rally  attacks  the  mucous  surface  of  thc  nostril,  =    Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  riotiiv  in  water- 

0         .     .   ,    .  .,     =  mercial  manures,  as  they  retain  considerable;  ,         .  .  ,•       .,,.,=  '  '  = 

cause  the  present  stagnation  in  business,  neither  =     ,       .  ..,  ,      ,    •      -i  =  obstructing  respiration,  and  causing  bhndness  =  meOns  at  ten  cents  and  peaches  bv  the  (uirt- 

,      0   ,.        ,   ,  .  1  soda  and  potassa,  with  some  phosphoric  acid.  §  ^  i».<*>.^  ,} 

will  an  unusual  crop  ol  cereals  bring  us  pros- --     .  ,     f       :  '      .        ,,       ,  s and  death.    A  writer  in  the  "Southern  Culti-Uoad. 

_,,       .,  ,.    .  .l-    i  1    Ashes  from  anthracite  coal  have  been  recom- 1         „  ,  ,     .         .  .      . -,       ,.  ,     =  „ 

penty    The  evil  lies  m  our  gigantic  debt^-a  |  mM      ^  &g  ^  ^  j  vator,  says  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  applied  to  j    The  crop  prospects,  as  reported  by  the  press 

debt  of  twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dol-=      .        .        m  \-         ,.  ■  .1  the  diseased  parts,  19  a  certain  cure.    This  spe- 1  of  the  interior,  are  still  of  the  most  encourac- 

:  '.        ...    =  agriculturists.    They  contain  a  certain  percent- =  ...  '     ,       ,  ,  .    1 .      ,  '  *uo  ^"v-uuinj. 

lars-the  interest  of  which  has  to  be  paid  by  j  of  alumin  silicaand  sulpbates .  but  |  «fic_i8  very  powerful,  and  we  should  advise  |  ing  character.  From  some  localities  poor  and 
the  chddren  of  toil.    This  we  must  earn  by  j  ^rifle  elgc  q[  ^  &rl  y^    Qa  a  J  caution  in  its  application.  j  medium  results  are  announced,  but  the  great 

kbor,  and  we  must  pay  it  by  increased  cost  of  |  act  cl     BoiI  coala^es  would  tend  \    f,  yf     .  f  ~.         .     (1  .    ,       !mass  of  tcrrit<»T  fovors  a  croP  ^hic"'  for 

food,  clothing,  rent,  and  all  incidental  expencli- =     .  ,  I    California  farmers  are  increasing  their  sheep  !  management  and  "ood  duality  ha"  never  been 

i , •  •  '■      /m-  7    j     ■     1  ,  =  to  increase  aenfacalion,  make  it  more  porous,  =  .    ,     .  ,     ,  „.    I        b  0      4      ' '  ■ 

tures  of  hviiisr.    llan  enormous  harden  is  whati     ,  ,       ,   .    ,       ,     ,  ,        f         I  stock — finding  wool  and  mutton  more  prohta-  =  surpassed 

,  1         ,,,  =  and  thus  admit  the  solar  heat.    As  a  dressing  1 , ,   .,      „      .  .      .,     ..,      „,    .._         „=  ' 

causes  dull  Umes ;  and  we  shal  never  witness  j  arouud  ^  lreeg  u  jg  ^.  recommeuded.    ^  f  bk.  than  the  raising  of  cattle.    T  ie    Farmer,  ,    Peas  fbr  seed  should  always  be  pic  ked  as 

the  return  of  prosperity  if  we  depend  on  our }  &  for         ]a      ^      ^  oftcn  j  of  San  Francisco,  says  Robert  Blacow,  o^  Ala- ,  soon  as  they  attain  full  size,  before  the  pods 

increased  agricultural  productions.    V  e  must ,      duce  results  as  they  contain  !       *  couaty>  shearecl  fl"om  ninety-Six  Merino  \  begin  to  turn.    Put  them  away  in  the  pod  to 

inaugurate  more  rigid  economy;   we  must  re-  V  Af  J  A~»»r1ii,f  fot-ir,       shecp'  1985  Ponnds  of  wool— averaging  20  3-4  j  dry.    Peas  dried  in  this  manner  will  bring  peas 

,  ,.      ,  ,  ,  1  =  those  elements  of  lei  tility  so  greedily  taken  np  =         .        ,      ^     ,    ,.  =  ,  a" 

duce  national  debt  and  national  currency ;  we  =  &        J  ^  |  pounds  each.    Good  clipping.  1  the  next  season  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 

must  cease  legislating  for  parties  and  make}  ya   our  glasses-  |  —  1  earlier  than  if  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  stalk, 

laws  lor  individual  prosperity-then  we  shall  |  " I    The  '  Delaware  Tribune,"  of  Wilmington,  j  aud  ^  game  ^  appUe8  to  ,)Can:<-  cor  ^ 

be  on  the  higlnvay  of  better  times,  renewed  1  PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING.  I  reports  the  sale  of  the  peach  crop  on  the  farm  j  aJm0St  aU  garden  ve„etaWe& 

confidence  and  new-born  prosperity.  I    ^     fi  —  |  °f  a  Mr.  Parrish,  near  Dover,  at  $10,000.  Com-  f    To  preselve  peas  from  buiis  a  correspondent 

„  :  •  Y     '       „      „       !    TnE  finest  structure  erected  in  Philadelphia,  1  piaints  are  reported  of  large  quantities  of  I     ''P"M'e^lb  om"™t-yc™lcsFoai™' 

Farmers,  generally,  do  not  bother  them- 1  ,he .  ^  j^  ^!^  of  m  Pennsylvania  Hof- !  peaches  falUne  from  the  trees-caused  bvre-i  '"Country  Gentleman  p.uts  the -peas  mto 
selves  with  thc  question  of  national  finance.  { ticultural  Society,  on  Broad  Street.    It  is  75  I  cent  heavy  rams  ^  \  ^de-mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  with  about  half 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  ;  and,  at }  feet  wid6)  and  200  feet  long .  buUt  of  brick)  {  I  an  ounce  of  gum  camphor  to  each  gallon  of 

this  time,  is  closely  identified  with  their  pros- 1  and  ig  a  credlt  tQ  the  arcbitecture  of  the  Quaker  j    Doctor  Randall  expresses  his  views  in  the  I  Peas>  aud  colks  USbt- 

penty.  When  we  consider  that  our  national  [  City>  Tbe  main  ball  is  one  of  tbe  ]argest  in  1  «  Rural  New  Yorker,"  on  the  wool  product  of!  In  loDS  Summer  day»,  between  the  Atlantic 
debt  exceeds  two  thousand  aud  five  hundred  |tbe  covmtly;  and  is  capabie  0f  seating  two !  18G7.  He  thinks  it  will  not  exceed  that  of  I and  Pacific  coa8ti  our  formers  have  daylight 
millions  of  dollars ;  that  our  national  bank-  j  tbousand  people_  Tbis  is  used  for  tbe  annual  1 18GG  ;  to  corroborate  which  he  says  an  unusu- ! for  21  hours  and  40  minutes, 
note  currency  is  three  hundred  millions  more,  j  and  moutbly  meetiUgS  0f  the  Society  ;  it  is !  ally  large  number  of  sheep  died  from  disease  !  A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
we  can  understand  that  the  interest  on  these  | alg0  frequentiy  uscd  for  lectures,  concerts  and! last  Winter.  This  mortality  extended  to! says  that  ha*  known  a  horse  that  went  for 
enormous  sums  is  literally  eating  us  up  !  Who }  olUer  pubUc  pnrp08eB>  f  Spring  lambs— one  third  of  which  died  in  some  I  twelve  months  on  three  legs,  from  ringbone, 

pays  this  interest  ?-the  laborer,  thc  hard  toil- 1    The  Pellnsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was  I  sections.  I  made  perfectly  sound  by  the  application,  once 

ing  milhons-not  thc  idler,  the  speculator  orj0].ganized  in  lg27j  and  ig  perhapg  the  fa  day,  of  an  ointment  composed  of  half  an 

the  spendthrift.  Our  paper  money  is  so  abun-  \  sodety  0f  its  kind  in  America.  Its  members!  The  "Utica  Herald  "  reports  further  decline  |  ounce  of  red  precipitate  ;  half  ounce  blue 
dant  and  cheap  that  it  has  destroyed  the  former  |  comprise  mauy  of  tbe  wealthiest  and  most  in-l'n  th*  P"ce  of  cheese,  with  prospective  dull  {stone;  half  a  pint  of  turpentine,  thoroughly 
laws  of  value,  making  us  pay  extortionately  |  telligent  dtiiens ;  and  its  influence  on  horticul-lnwrkets.  It  says:  "Farm  dairies  of  good"!  mixed.  Keep  the  hoof  greased, 
for  all  we  eat  or  wear.  Besides,  this  inflation  j  ture  bas  been  progressive  and  decided— not !  quality  sold  from  10c.  to  13c.  A  few  may  have  I  From  the  Southern  Cultivator  we  learn  Out 
of  thc  currency  aids  no  branch  of  industry  ;  j  on,y  in  Ug  vicimty;  but  throughout  the  country. !  got  a  trifle  over  the  last  figure,  but  the  bulk]  half  bred  Merinos  are  considered  much  better 
it  incites  profligacy,  extravagance  and  specu-  ]  Thc  Fairg  of  thy  a8s6datibn  are  very  attractive,  I  went  at  from  11c.  to  13c.  With  a  prospect  of!  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Georgia  than  any  of 
lation.  Instead  of  invigorating  business  and  j  and  haye  great]y  advauCed  the  culture  of  fruits  I  a  further  decline  the  daily  business  begins  to  |  the  English  breeds  that  have  been  tried  there, 
building  up  industrial  avocations,  it  demoral-  j  aud  uovve^_]eadiug  us  forward  in  those  arts,  \  " look  blue,"  especially  for  those  who  have  ]  The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  the  hay  crop 
izcs  trade,  aud  adds  to  general  stagnation.  A  { and  iucl.easing  our  natural  love  of  the  beautiful !  Deeli  buying  lauds  at  $200  per  acre  and  cows  f  this  year  will  be  the  largest  ever  produced  in 
cheap  or  inflated  currency  always  does  this.     j  and  ugeful  p]antg  q{  m  and  other  ,andg_         \  at  $90  per  bead."   Factoly  cbeese  sells  higher,  { the  country. 

Our  whoie  banking  capital  is  based  on  usury,  j    Tbe  eDgravino-  which  we  use  in  this  issue  ©fl aud  is  quoted  at  13*  to  154  cents  a  pound.       |    Hungarian  grass  frequently  yields  as  much 

It  draws  interest  from  the  government,  (which  { Qur  jom.ua] ;  presents  a  faithful  view  of  the !      -    ^  7~     ,  ^  ,  „      |  as  four  tons  to  the  acre,  and  about  half  a 

the  people  pay,)  and  another  interest  from  the  I  Q     Horticultural  Hall— a  credit  to  Philadel-  1  tiae-water  sections  of  Delaware,  Mary-  \  bushel  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre. 

circulation  of  their  notes.    Thus  we  are  pay-i  ,-        ,  ....       .  ,  |  land  and  Virginia  offer  great  inducements  tof    old  n-uU  at  mvamr.nrieiM  for  timsp 

,    ,j  ,  .  13  sphia,  and  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  and;    ,  .  .,     _  °,         ,  =    wiu  nau»,  «u  pi  cscui  prices  tor  mese  neces- 

ing  double,  or  compound  interest,  on  our  cir- 1  libei.alit  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  1  ^W^3  of  &u,t'  Laud  can  be  purchased  |  sary  articles  on  a  farm,  are  worth  saving, 
culatmg  medium  of  three  hundred  millions.  I  |  there  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  which  |  Not  a  board  or  „  ^  that  bas  beeu  uscdi  sbould 

Here  is  where  a  portion  of  our  hard-earned  j  „„  M   |  will  yield  annually  many  times  their  cost  in  |  be  laid  away  w;tbout  drawing  from  it  the  nails. 

pittance  goes,  into  the  pockets  of  our  money  j  |  the  production  of  peaches,  cherries,  straw-  { Then  straighten  them  some  rainy  day,  and  they 

lenders.    The  banker  rolls  in  affluence,  but  the  I    T™  Wl,EAT  Harvest. -We  have  favorable  j  berries  and  olher  gmall  fruit_       Tbe  Tarf>  1  -  ^  fead  ^  ■  „JL» 

laborer  starves-the  Government  staggers  un-!repol'tsflomtheMlddleStatra  t,,  ,      w.  . 

1  r  1  , .  ,  . 1  crop  of  wheat  iust  harvested     In  New  York  I         •  »  »  1    1    »  *u  r      1  .      -    The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  thinks  that  the 

der  a  mountain  of  debt,  but  the  usurer  waxes  i     1  J  l  culturists  to  look  at  the  section  referred  to— =  ,      ...  .  .       .  . 

r  .     i  v  'i      mi  ,       ■  ,    ,  i  it  is  the  lamest  for  several  vears  •  in  New  Jer-  =    ■  ■  1       1      .-i        1  ™        .,  .       „  =  breadth  of  land  in  that  State  sown  to  wheat 

fat  and  kicks.    There  may  be  other  methods  =  b  ycais,  mmiuu  1  which  we  heartily  endorse.    The  soil  is  well:    .„  ,  ,.  ,  ,  , 

c  .1  ■  .   .  .     =sev  above  the  average  -  in  Pennsylvania  double  I    1    ,  w   <•   •..      j  v  1  u   i  will  be  one-third  lancer  than  was  ever  before 

of  restoring  this  country  to  its  olden  prosperity,  I    J  °  '  J  uouoie  ,  adap(ed  to  fruit,  and  the  climate,  tempered  by  =  3 

but  the  best,  shortest  and  most  advisable  way  \ tho  crop  of  last  year'  while  m  Delaware  aud  I  surrounding  bodies  of  water,  renders  it  one  of  | P  "* 

is  to  curtail  our  debased,  inflated,   double- ! Marvlaud  il  is  reported  good.    The  Southern  j  tbc  best  borticultural  sections  in  the  country.  I  " "~" 

interest  currency.    Reduce  that    and  the  na- !  ^tates  ^avc  gathered  the  largest  harvest  since  |  —  |    Raspbeeeies. — The  canes  of  this,  as  well  as 

tional  debt,  and  lethargy  and  depression  will ! 18U0 '  en0USu  to  furnish  their  own  bread  and  }    Mowing  in  tue  Moon. — A  ruralist  writer  I  other  similar  small  fruit,  will  now  require  at- 

be  superseded  with  activity  and  industry         ^a  ^arSe  surplus  to  spare.    At  the  West  there  }  in  the  Cultivator  says  that  he  has  "  proved  by  |  ttntiou.    Soon  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  thc 

!  was  not  so  much  Winter-wheat  sown,  but  the  I  actual  experiment  that  the  easiest  and  safest  I  old  canes  should  be  thinned  out — leaving  three 

1  yield  is  very  large.    The  crop  of  Spring-sown  {  way  to  destroy  Canada  Thistles  is  to  mew  them  I  or  four  new  ones — so  that  flic  wood  may  be- 

Califoknia  promises  to  export  fifteen  million  [  wheat  is  really  enormous.    From  present  in- )  in  the  old  of  the  moon  in  August.    Once  mow- 1  come  hardened.  Mulching  the  ground,  on  light 

bushels  of  wheat  this  year,  to  twelve  million !  dications  the  wheat  crop  of  1SG7,  will  reach  1  ing,  often  has  the  desired  effect,  but  generally  1  soils,  with  old  hot-bed  manure,  leaf  mold, 

last-  1  two  hundred  millions  of  busJiels.  I  they  will  want  to  be  mown  the  second  year."  1  and  even  straw,  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Fall  Flowees. — The  Horticulturist  says:  To  produce  an  elegant  effect  iu  the  flower  garden  in  October  and  November,  sow  new  seed  of  the  double 
white  wall-flower-leaved  stock.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  transplanted,  put  each  one  separately  into  a  seven-inch  pot  and  plunge  the 
pots  to  fhe  rims  in  any  out-of-the-way  place.  They  will  need  no  care  until  September,  when  they  will  commence  to  bloom.  Reject  those  with  single 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered.  If  the  seed  is  good,  nearly  all  the  plants  will  prove  double.  Early  frosts  do  not  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  this 
stock.  In  October  they  may  be  turned  out  into  any  of  the  beds  where  the  plants  have  been  killed,  aud  their  masses  of  double  white  flowers  will  attract  attention 
from  every  one.    In  our  own  garden  we  had  a  fine  show  until  the  10th  of  December,  last  year,  long  after  every  other  bedding  plant  was  destroyed. 
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For  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

RAVENS-HALL. 

BY  F.   H.  STAUFFER. 

A  pretty,  simple  grange  i3  Ravens-Hall, 
With  orchards  fleck'd  with  fruitage  in  the  Fall ; 
With  fields  of  drowsy  grain  and  bearded  rye, 
And  other  rural  things  to  please  the  eye. 

Into  the  dormant  windows  on  the  top 
The  poplars  their  oily  buds  In  season  drop ; 
The  sunlight  lies  in  patches  on  the  floors 
And  vines  are  climbing  round  the  narrow  doors. 

The  old  barn,  with  thatched  and  shelving  roof, 
Stands  some  twenty  yards  or  so  aloof; 
The  vane  upon  its  peak  unfailing  shows 
Which  way  the  wind  has  shifted  when  U  blows. 

The  yellow  corn  shines  through  the  clapboard  bin, 
And  new  mown  hay  fills  all  the  mows  within ; 
I  have  stood  for  hours  by  the  open  door 
To  watch  the  threshers  beating  on  the  flour. 

The  swallows  'mid  the  rafters  build  their  nest, 

Or  stop  awhile  from  mazy  flights  to  rest ; 

So  loud  their  titter  and  so  great  their  din, 

That  two  of  them  would  surely  "  make  a  Spring  1 " 

Among  meadows  stretching  out  of  sight 
The  fences  glimmer  with  a  ghostly  white ; 
More  tasty  where  they  line  the  dusty  road 
O'er  which  the  stage  creeps  daily  with  its  load. 

And  the  pines  1  'mid  groups  so  grand  and  tall  as  they 

Ariel  might  improvise  his  soul  away  1 

'T  was  there  the  ravens  met  in  ebon  Socks 

To  talk  about  the  tardiness  of  crops; 

Or  with  flapping  wings  and  deafening  caws, 

Extend  their  system  of  aggressive  laws. 

Other  Senates  have  met,  we  must  confess, 

Who  made  moke  noise  and  yet  accomplished  less  t 

I  will  not  say  a  ravens  right  to  vote 
Consists  in  great  capacity  of  throat  ; 
That  from  choice,  or  fear  of  being  cuffed, 
Their  judges  see  the  boxes  are  well  stuffed ! 

Thongh  such  things  DO  occur,  as  each  one  knows, 
In  other  republics  than  those  of  crows  1 
*T  were  better  that  offices  went  once  again, 
Like  Diogones,  in  8EAEOII  OP  men  I 

The  spring  house  standing  by  the  brook  alone, 
Its  tiles  with  green  and  yellow  moss  o'ergrown ; 
The  well,  with  oaken  bucket  by  the  draw ; 
The  lye  dripping  from  the  tubs  of  matted  straw ; 

The  fish-nets  hanging  by  the  jutting  eaves ; 
The  porch  roof  stock'd  beneath  with  scythes  and  sieves ; 
Such  simple  things  as  these  comprise  the  charms 
That  linger  round  our  Pennsylvania  farms. 

It  is  true,  that  in  part,  for  things  like  these, 
I  love  the  grange,  soft  cradled  in  the  trees ; 
Yet,  were  it  built  upon  a  dreary  moor, 
With  no  bright  landscapes  sloping  from  the  dcor, 

With  no  ripening  fruits  nor  herbage  green, 
Nor  welcome  face  of  stranger  ever  seen, 
I  feel  I  could  not  help  but  love  it  some, 
For  there  the  record  of  my  life  begun. 

We  love  the  homestead  of  our  earlier  years, 
Sacred  to  our  memory  and  our  tears ; 
The  hearth  at  whiclf,  with  bible  on  his  knees, 
Our  father  read  of  brighter  skies  than  these. 

The  attic  room,  where  in  white  gowns  we  knelt, 
To  breathe  the  childish  prayers  which  we  felt ; 
The  fields,  the  shady  nooks,  the  waterfall, 
Association  weds  us  to  them  all. 


Fireside  Tale, 

THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year.  The  wid- 
ow Burgess  sat  alone  in  her  apartment — for  she 
rented  but  one,  and  that  was  a  small  and  scant- 
ily furnished  room,  though  she  managed  to 
make  it  look  quite  spacious  and  comfortable  by 
the  disposition  of  its  furniture — gazing  into  the 
embers,  which,  though  they  were  fast  expiring, 
still  sent  out  a  genial  warmth. 

Her  work — a  bit  of  nice  embroidery — had 
dropped  into  the  clean  white  handkerchief 
which  was  spread  oyer  her  lap,  and  her  head 
was  resting  on  her  hand  ;  her  task  was  so  near- 
ly completed  that  she  indulged  herself  in  a  lux- 
ury she  was  but  little  accustomed  to— a  mo- 
ment's cessation  from  toil.  The  light  of  the 
lamp  which  fell  partially  on  her  face  revealed 
a  countenance  deeply  marked  with  sorrow  and 
care ;  but  that  face  was  youthful  still,  and 
grief  had  not  banished  beauty  from  those  fea- 
tures— it  had  but  thrown  over  them  a  veil  which 
concealed  their  sparkling  brilliancy,  while  it 
made  their  loveliness  more  charming.  The 
pensiveness  and  quiet  submission  revealed  in 
the  depths  of  those  large,lustrous  black  eyes, the 
calmness  and  deep  thought  of  that  white  brow, 
and  the  smile  of  benevolence  which  played 
around  that  mouth — i  t  was  hard  for  those  fea- 


tures to  learn  thus  to  look :  the  soul  was  almost  I 
crushed  before  it  could  forget  its  pride ;  but  now  | 
heaven's  seal  was  impressed  upon  that  counte- 1 
nance  so  deeply  that  it  could  never  be  obliter- 1 
ated.  I 

Alone,  no  the  widow  was  not  alone  in  her  j 
apartment.  On  the  humble  couch  lay  a  child  | 
of  seven  years,  sweetly  slumbering.  The  little  | 
girl  did  not  much  resemble  her  mother  in  her  [ 
features,  though  to  the  heart  of  her  parent  she  j 
was  only  the  more  dear  for  that ;  for  in  that  I 
sweet,  little  face  she  had  ever  before  her  the  § 
miniature  of  him  whom  she  loved  so  well,  but  | 
so  unwisely.  She  loved  her  the  more  fondly  j 
for  that ;  for  though  there  had  been  moments  | 
when  she  invoked  heaven's  bitterest  curses  on  | 
him  who  had  squandered  her  wealth  at  the} 
dram  shop  and  the  gambling  table,  and  had  j 
cruelly  neglected,  and  finally  deserted  her  and  j 
her  babe — she  had  long  ago  buried  the  remem- j 
brance  of  his  crimes,  and  thought  only  of  the  j 
few  brief  years  when  they  were  happy  to- j 
gether.  § 

The  widow  sat  resting  her  head  on  her  hand  | 
and  gazing  into  the  dying  embers.  The  night  f 
was  cold,  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  earth,  and  f 
the  wind  was  sweeping  about  her  dwelling. —  § 
She  thought  of  the  hundreds  in  that  great  city  f 
who  were  that  night  suffering  from  hunger  and  { 
cold,  and  her  heart  went  up  to  heaven  in  grati-  j 
tude  for  the  mercies  with  which  it  had  sur-  ] 
rounded  her.  It  was  true,  all  the  money  shej 
possessed  on  earth  was  a  bit  of  silver  lying  on  § 
the  table  beside  her ;  and  that  she  had  prom- 1 
ised  little  Annot  should  purchase  her,  on  the  j 
morrow,  a  New  Year's  gift.  But  then  her  rent  j 
for  the  next  quarter  was  paid,  she  had  fuel  and  I 
provisions  enough  to  last  her  for  the  next  fort- 1 
night,  and  the  work  she  had  so  neatly  com- f 
pleted  would  bring  her  a  scanty,  but  sure  pay.  j 
The  widow  was  thankful,  for  she  knew  what  I 
utter  destitution  was.  f 

The  wind  moaned  more  loudly  and  sadly  I 
aboui  her  dwelling.  { 

"Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  poor  to-night,  f 
and  may  not  the  cry  for  charity  fall  upon  a ! 
deafened  ear."  j 

As  her  lips  murmured  the  prayer,  there  was  I 
a  heavy  footfall  behind  the  window,  followed  j 
by  a  quick  rap  at  the  door ;  and  as  the  widow  f 
opened  it,  a  man  wretchedly  and  thinly  attir-  \ 
ed  and  with  an  old  hat  drawn  down  over  his  | 
eyes,  stood  before  her,  and  begged  for  a  night's  j 
shelter,  or  something  which  would  procure  him  { 
one.  | 

The  former,  Mrs.  Burgess  could  not  give ;  { 

and  the  latter  .    She  looked  up  the  narrow  \ 

alley  where  she  lived,  to  the  wide  street  which  j 
run  along  at  its  head.  The  dwellings  of  the  \ 
wealthy  were  there.  She  saw  the  costly  edi-  \ 
rices,  through  whose  richly  curtained  windows  [ 
the  brilliant  light  was  gleaming,  and  thought  | 
i  how  easily  the  dwellers  beneath  those  roofs  I 
i  could  make  the  poor  creature  comfortable. —  j 
i  But  she  hesitated  only  for  a  brief  instant,  and  j 
\  then,  stepping  back  into  her  apartment,  she  f 
j  picked  up  the  bit  of  silver  lying  on  the  table.  { 

Poor  little  Annot,  she  had  fallen  asleep  while  f 
|  talking  of  the  pretty  present  mamma  would  j 
j  buy  for  her  to-morrow ;  she  could  not  remem- } 
I  ber  ever  having  received  one  before,  and  she  j 
j  had  kissed  the  piece  of  silver  a  thousand  times  j 
\  during  the  day  in  anticipation  of  what  it  would  1 
j  bring  her.  The  widow  glanced  on  the  coin  on ! 
j  which  the  child  had  with  a  sharp  pointed  in-  { 
!  strument,  scratched  her  name  in  quite  legible  I 
!  characters ;  and  she  brushed  a  tear  from  her  [ 
j  eye  as  she  thought  of  the  disappointment  in  I 
\  store  for  her.  \ 
\  The  hand  that  was  outstretched  to  receive  the  \ 
\  pittance  sensibly  trembled, 
j  "It  is  the  poor  widow's  mite,"  said  Mrs.  I 
!  Burgess.  "Do  not  spend  it  for  what  will  make  f 
I  you  more  wretched  than  you  now  are." 
!  The  fingers  closed  over  it,  and  the  man  ] 
I  turned  away  and  walked  rapidly  down  the  f 
I  street,  thongh  now  and  then  he  checked  his  l 
\  speed  for  an  instant  and  muttered  indistinctly  { 
j  to  himself.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  he  I 
|  stood  before  the  door  of  a  miserable  rum-shop  I 
{  and  looked  through  the  torn  window  curtain  | 
j  into  the  room,  where  a  drunken,  half  idiotic  1 
i  group  was  gathered  around  an  old  rickety  ta- 1 
"l  ble,  busied  with  a  game  of  hazard. 


The  man  was  now  sober,  and  as  he  gazed  on  \ 
those  bloated  faces,  tottering  forms,  and  wildly  | 
staring  eyes,  and  listened  to  the  deep  oaths  and  I 
fiendish  laugh  uttered  by  those  tremulous  voic- 1 
es,  his  better  feelings  awoke.  His  uplifted  I 
hand  fell  from  the  door  latch,  and  he  averted  | 
his  eyes  from  the  wretched  group,  but  the  face  [ 
of  their  comrade  was  seen  through  the  window  I 
— and  before  he  had  quite  decided  to  turn  from  j 
the  spot,  two  or  three  of  the  more  sober  of  the  j 
company  were  dragging  him  into  the  shop.  I 

The  man  did  not  go  very  reluctantly,  butf 
when  he  had  entered  the  room  he  slunk  away  f 
into  a  corner,  and  sat  down  by  himself.  His  § 
cheek,  habitually  so  pale,  was  crimsoned  with  j 
shame,  not  because  the  eyes  of  those  misera- 1 
ble  men  were  upon  him,  but  awakened  con-  f 
science  was  whispering  in  his  ear  in  tones  1 
which  sent  his  blood  like  a  fiery  torrent  through  | 
his  veins.  | 

For  half  an  hour  he  sat  there  silent  but  I 
writhing  in  bitter  agony,  while  his  compan- 1 
ions  who  had  forgotten  his  presence  continued  I 
their  drinking  and  play — that  is,  those  of  them  \ 
who  had  not  fallen  to  the  floor,  overcome  with  [ 
their  deep  potations.  At  length  the  man  shook  I 
off  those  terrible  thoughts,  his  appetite  had| 
conquered.  j 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  bit  of  silver  1 
which  the  poor  widow  had  given  him.  It  was  I 
an  old  coin  and  its  inscription  was  very  nearly  j 
obliterated,  and  he  drew  near  the  light  to  as-  f 
certain  its  value.  For  an  instant  his  eye  gazed  I 
upon  it  with  a  strange  expression,  and  then  it  I 
fell  to  the  floor,  while  an  exclamation  such  as  f 
silenced  the  noisy  group  in  the  shop,  burst  | 
from  his  lips,  but  before  they  had  time  to  in- 1 
quire  the  cause  of  his  sudden  emotion,  the  man  | 
picked  up  the  silver,  and  rushed  out  of  the } 
shop.  I 

In  an  incredible  short  space  of  time,  con- 1 
sidering  the  distance  he  had  to  walk,  the  same  | 
individual  stepped  into  one  of  the  largest  dry  [ 
good  stores  in  the  city.  A  half  suppressed  I 
titter  was  heard  among  the  younger  clerks  as  I 
he  made  his  appearance,  but  the  man  did  not  I 
seem  to  hear  it;  he  walked  on  with  quick  fimi  | 
step  till  he  reached  the  counting  room,  where  § 
the  owners  of  the  establishment  were  arrang- 1 
ing  their  accounts.  He  paused  then  and  a  look  I 
of  shame  and  degradation  stole  over  that  face  | 
which  nature  had  made  noble  and  handsome,  | 
as  the  blue  eyes  of  the  senior  partner  were  [ 
fixed  on  his  countenance. 

"  Why  are  you  here  again  ?  I  have  told  you  | 
already  we  cannot  employ  you !  "  There  was  j 
pity  in  the  old  gentleman's  tone,  but  his  voice  f 
was  firm.  "If  you  would  promise  what  wef 
require  there  i3  no  one  we  would  sooner  I 
trust ! "  I 

"  I  will  promise,"  said  the  man  quickly ;  "II 
will  sign  the  pledge,  Mr.  Coinpton."  I 

The  old  gentleman  drew  forth  from  his  desk  | 
a  paper,  on  which  was  a  list  of  names,  which  I 
his  own  and  those  of  his  partner  headed ;  the  I 
name  of  every  man  in  his  employ  was  there,  f 
The  man  took  the  paper,  and  in  large  bold  I 
characters,  added  his  name  to  the  list,  while  I 
Mr.  Compton  looked  over  his  shoulder.  j 

"George,  you  will  never  break  that  pledge,  | 
there  is  something  in  your  look  and  manner  I 
which  assures  me  of  it.  Talothis,"  and  draw- } 
ing  from  his  pocket-book  a  small  roll  of  bills  | 
he  placed  them  in  the  man's  hand — "and  get| 
you  some  clothing;"  and  when  the  man,  who  I 
could  only  grasp  with  fervor  the  hand  so  kind- 1 
ly  extended  toward  him,  left  the  room,  he  ad-  § 
ded,  addressing  his  partner,  "  I  will  be  surety  j 
for  him.    He  is  a  reclaimed  man."  | 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  individual  stood  I 
again  at  the  door  of  the  widow  Burgess.  f 

He  had  approached  the  dwelling  with  a  more  j 
cautious  tread  than  before,  but  perhaps  the  I 
sound  of  his  step  reached  her,  for  as  he  stood  | 
on  the  threshold  she  came  to  the  window,  and  f 
lifting  the  curtain,  looked  out  into  the  street,  f 
She  did  not  observe  him,  but  he  obtained  a  I 
glimpse  of  her  face  and  figure.  That  tall,  deli- 1 
cate  form,  that  white  brow  and  that  raven  I 
hair — it  was  she !  and  as  she  again  let  fall  the  f 
curtain,  he  pushed  open  the  unbarred  door  I 
and  stepped  within  the  apartment. 

The  widow  was  startled ;  she  raised  her  head  I 
suddenly,  for  it  had  bowed  over  her  sleeping 5 


child,  but  she  uttered  no  shriek.  There  was 
something  in  that  figure  which  stood  before 
her,  and  which  she  recognized  as  the  same  who 
two  hours  before  had  solicited  her  charity — 
that  held  her  silent  and  spell  bound.  Did  her 
eyes  deceive  her  or  was  she  dreaming  ? 

The  man  pushed  his  hat  from  his  head  and 
brushed  the  hair  from  his  high,  broad  brow ; 
and  then  he  sank  on  one  knee  before  the  lady, 
and  murmured  in  broken  tones : 

"Annot,  can  you  forgive  me,  and  will  you 
be  mine  again  ?  " 

The  widow,  Mrs.  Burgess,  was  no  longer  a 
widow,  for  it  was  her  husband  who  was  kneel- 
ing before  her,  the  report  of  his  death  which 
had  reached  her  years  before,  was  unfounded 
— Mrs.  Burgess  wound  her  arms  around  her  re- 
pentant husband  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his. 

"Do  you  see  how  wretched  I  am?"  asked 
the  man,  striving  to  check  her  caress.  "Do 
you  kn;,w  that  for  my  base  desertion  the  law 
will  release  you  from  me  ? 

But  the  wife  drew  him  to  the  couch  of  their 
sleeping  child  and  whispered — "Dear  George, 
my  heart  tells  me,  and  your  countenance  con- 
firms it,  there  is  more  happiness  in  store  for 
us  than  we  have  ever  yet  known." 

The  little  Annot  awoke,  but  her  half-opened 
eyes  saw  only  her  mother. 

"A  happy  New  Tear,  dear  mamma!"  she 
said,  extending  her  arms.  "  It  is  morning  is  it 
not?  and  you  will  go  out  and  buy  me  the 
pretty  present.  Oh,  you  have  got  it  already, 
mamma,  you  look  so  pleased." 

"Yes,  here  is  your  present,  darling!"  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  putting  the  child  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  "Yes,  here  it  is — good, 
dear  father,  the  same  I  told  you  of  so  often!" 

The  child  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder,  but 
the  father  kissed  so  fondly  the  little  face,  neck, 
and  hands,  and  her  mother  looked  so  happy, 
that  she  at  length  put  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  whispered,  "I  thought  it  would  bring  me 
something  ver}7  good,  because  I  wrote  my 
name  on  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  "  said  her  father,  "it  was  your 
name  which  brought  me  here!" 

Five  years  have  passed  away.  Mrs.  Burgess 
no  longer  occupies  a  single  room  in  a  dirty  alley. 
She  resides  in  a  handsome  tenement  in  a  re- 
spectable part  of  the  city,  and  she  is  so  happy 
now  that  she  is  fast  forgetting  the  sorrowful 
past.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  is  ever 
quite  obliterated  from  her  memory,  for  in  a 
beautiful  vase  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  her  parlor,  lies  an  old  silver  coin,  on 
whose  smooth  face  the  name  of  her  eldest 
child  is  rudely  scratched,  and  her  husband, 
now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Compton  is  still  the  senior,  points  almost  daily 
to  the  bit  of  silver  which  he  called  the  widow's 
mite,  and  blesses  the  hand  which  bestowed 
the  pittance  on  the  poor  inebriate. 


WALKING. 

Feet  were  made  for  use,  and  yet  immense 
numbers  of  sensible  people  seem  to  think 
walking  on  them  is  a  hardship.  Those  who 
ride  in  carriages  habitually  have  degenerated 
limbs.  The  muscles  become  attenuated  in 
consequence  of  not  being  constantly  active. — 
Rope  dancers,  horseback  riders,  and  indeed  all 
who  use  their  legs  as  they  were  designed  to  be, 
have  them  finely  developed.  The  more  they 
are  exercised  the  stronger  and  more  sym- 
metrical they  become.  But  another  great  gain 
results  from  walking  more  than  when  one  rides. 
It  brings  into  harmonious  play  the  whole  mus- 
cular cordage  of  the  body.  A  healthy  con- 
dition of  all  the  internal  organs  follows,  and 
the  secretions  are  admirably  conducted  by 
pedal  extremities.  It  is  a  pleasant  condition  of 
eminent  civilization  to  ride  any  way,  but  par- 
ticularly luxurious  to  bound  off  in  one's  own 
soft-cushioned  carriage ;  but  there  is  a  penalty 
positively  following  too  much  comfort  of  that 
kind.  Digestion  becomes  impaired,  the  legs 
diminish  in  size,  and  the  individual  who  rides 
when  he  can,  and  rarely  walks,  is  soon  weary 
when  the  attempt  is  made.  Longevity  is  the 
compensation  for  free  outdoor  walking,  with- 
out much  reference  to  weather,  when  business 
or  duty  requires  it.  We  were  created  for  use, 
not  altogether  for  ornament. 


New  Jersey  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  About  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  yearly  crops,  say  five  million  dollars,  is  spent  for  fertilizers. 
The  State  is  fortunate  in  having  a  great  bed  of  marl,  ninety  miles  long  and  eight  wide,  which  is  "  the  best  fertilizer  in  the  market."  In  round  num- 
bers there  are  four  million  acres  of  land  within  the  State  limits,  one-third  of  which  is  not  in  cultivation.  This  unoccupied  laud  was  pronounced 
quite  equal  to  that  on  the  Delaware,  which  has  been  called  the  garden  of  the  United  States.  Her  zinc  mines  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  Besides, 
there  are  mines  of  copper  and  manganese.  The  State  has  also  a  great  deal  of  latent  wealth  in  her  unused  water-power.  The  Delaware  River  falls 
four  hundred  feet  between  Port  Jervis  and  Trenton.    This  is  a  greater  driving  power  than  that  of  the  Merrimack  at  Lowell. 


The  Fawn  a»il  Fkeside. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS.  j     The  wheat  crop  of  Mississippi  is  now  being  |  ^\y^    "1;  "  ' ''  '^'^l,'":— J 
  ^  harvested.     The  yield  is  large.  1  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  fence,  tweive  feet  high. 

In  Tennesee,  the  hearts  of  the  farmers  are  {  „   |  the  grand  stand 

ABOUT  DOGS— THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES,  j  made  glad  by  a  prospect  of  most  bountiful  [ 

I  crops;  and  cotton  and  corn  are  luxuriant. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  value  and  va-  j    Tue  army  wo..nl)  that  terrible  enemy  of  the  I 
riety  of  dogs,  varying  as  they  do  in  weight  j  cottoa  crop)  uas  begun  its  ravages  m  Louisiana j 
from  1 80  pounds  to  less  than  one  pound,  and  {  aU(i  Mississippi.  ! 
in  value  from  about  $r.00  to  less  than  nothiDg.  j    The  Denver  Tribune  reports  crops  looking  } 

A  description  of  the  different  varieties  may  not  [  fiueiy  m  Colorado,  although  grasshoppers  have  \  H»y  *><™  J'0. 

,  .   .  z         J  :  Straw  W  ton  $20 

be  uninteresting: 


The  partes, 

W0ONSOCKET  KETAIL  MAEKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  July  25,1867.] 

FAUM  I-EODUOT8,  FUKL,  Ac. 

Wood  W  cord  $6u9 


The  Siberian  bloodhound  weighs  about  160 [ 
pounds,  and  measures  40  inches  in  girth 
is  worth  nearly  $500. 


|  done  considerable  damage  and  rain  is  needed. 


In  Ohio,  the  splendid  weather  of  the  past  I 


I  Coal  W  ton  $10  UUaVi  I'O 

-  OatB  33  bueh  $1  00 


I  la  un«iirvA**44  ln  architectural  beauty,  by  any  itructure  for 
=  similar  purpose*.  It  Is  about  three  hundred  and  flfly  feet  In 
i  length,  and  contains  Drawing  Rooms  for  both  Ladles  and  On- 
i  Uemen;  >:■  •  ■■  with  cooking  apparatus  attached;  Coro- 
\  mlttee  Rooin.s ;  Exhibition  Rooms;  Club  Rooms;  and  accom- 
I  modatlon,  i  . ;>i  ..<■'■.  i  i,  for  sealing  over  Are  thousand  per- 
=  sons. 

THE  STABLES. 
;     Forty  commodious  and  airy  stables  have  already  been  erect- 
l  ed,  and  others,  together  with  good  and  substantial  sheds  fur  all 
/.  =  live  stock  that  may  be  received  for  exhibition,  are  In  process  of 
=  ".nmnletlon. 

WATER. 


GROCKRIK8,  Ac. 


Potatoes  l.io  = 

Onlona  l.W  |     An  ample  Rt:]»j>ly  of  pun- Spnng  Wnttr  will  be  provided  for 

d  the  best  oT  1 


|  every  department,  and  the  best     hay,  grain,  Ac.,  fur  feeding. 


Raisins  32a25c  -: 

Molauea  $  sal  60ai>0c  \  i  lit  1  HACK 

Y.  H.  Tea  lisl  20  l  ban  been  constructed  on  the  most  Improved  plans,  under  the 

Black  Tea  SOcaSl  10  I  supervision  of  skilled  engineers,  and  Is  precisely  one  mile  In 

OH     gal  tfl  00  :  length,  Hire.-  feet  from  the  pole,  and  It  Is  pronounced  by  the 

Fluid  $  gal  $1  0U  i  best  judges         hi  nil  respects  superior  to  any  track  In  tbe 

Candles  ^£lb  25a45c  !  countrv. 

Eggs  Iti  dnz  35c      Hay  17,  1EGT.  19tf 

Lard  W  lb  16acl8  \   

sugar  Trn>  Haisc  i    r  ,".\*r.v  r   / "  *  .'  .* .' j  r '  i " "  1 " «v««*  vj.v.v.VT«v«  ^v. —Vr  *  "IT."  *  ri.'nzizr 


anl- 1  two  weeks  has  rapidly  matured  the  wheat,  and  j  co^'Meni'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.f.si  20 
I  saved  it  from  the  insects.    There  is  a  grand  [  g^eratus." V.ioailc 
The  St.  Bernard  dog,  which  is  of  a  buff orjTep0rt  0f  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  from  the  larger  |  '•"".Mc 
light  lead  color,  is  very  large  and  valuable.       1  portion  of  the  State.    The  wool  crop  is  esd-ig^#tt-""'-'-"':""-"»c 
The  Newfoundland  dog,  when  pure,  is  en-  j  mated  at  ten  miHi0Ils  0f  pounds.  ^S^S^'''"''^^ 
tirely  black,  and  its  pups  are  worth  from  $10 1.  Tuc  "Veteran  Observer"  of  the  New  York!  "C  ere'new lc> 

In  *')(|  3  m-  »i  •   1     ii       1      1   .  1  rn     =  Beefsteak  25a30c  I  Hams  I8a20c  = 

LU  !  Times  thinks  the  absolute  money  value  01  the  \  BePf,  corned  I2aisc  Poultry  20a2*c  = 

The  shepherd  dog,  or  Scotch  colly,  is  wonder-  j         this    ar  wiu  be  four  hundred  millions  of  I  ^E8'  ^J:.- \"7l'aJto  ISSJaieS!: i."."  i'.iioo  \ 
ful  for  its  patience,  fidehty  and  bravery.    It  is  §  dollars  grCater  tlian  in  1866.  1^  JX^V.V.V.V.  .  :.V.V::lic  1  T"E JTAWi 

■worth  from  $50  to  $100.  I  j    j  estajiubued  in  1845. 

The  English  mastiff,  a  good  watch  dog,  isf  '         "'" '" ,        _         1  BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET.  CONNOLLY  A  power, 

I      COAL   ASH.— Tbe   ashes   Of  Coal   arc  by  no  j  July  23.  1867.  !  Successors  \1  Israel  M.  Rice,  Retailers  In  and  manufacturers  to 

I  means  as  valuable  as  those  of  wood,   and  the  }  .  I  Order  of  all  Styles  of  Gentlemen's 1  KINK  PRBNCH  CALF 


3Ha?sar;hrtsotts. 


worth  from  $15  to  $25. 


Of  terriers,  the  black  and  tan  is  most  ad- 1 


1  chemical  analysis  shows  that  they  are  very  de- 


At  market  for  the  current  week:  Cattle.  1668  :  Sheep  and  |  BOOTS.  SB  IES,  TOILET  s 1. 1  rT I  KS,  \l  I  I  a 


Lambs  2200.  Swine,  600.  WeBtern  cattle,  1659 ;  Eastern  cattle,  : 
4  \  Working  oxen  and  Northern  cattle,  -  .      Cattle  left  over  | 


mired.    It  varies  in  weight  from  1  pound  to  I  „ 

,        ..             f      .        ..  ,            =  ncient  in  the  iihtisphates  and  alkalies  so  useful !  fr"m  1,,s' »'«k}—  .., 
2;>  pounds,  and  increases  in  value  as  it  decreases  f  0   rru.  c=  ^JTTbioes.^  ^eef  Cattle— Extra,  suaso^SM^OO;  Jr«t  quality,! 


July  20, 18 '7. 


^.   .  fiur.  i  out.  i  r.         V  »  r.  n 

No.  10,  School  Street,  Boston. 


8w28 


for  manures 


They  contain  an  abundance  of  I  $i».>»i.**i3.25 ; second  quality,  #12.60**12.75;  tb!r>iqn» 
in  weight.  A  member  of  the  bar  111  this  city  =  ,  _  ,  .  .,  ,  ...  „.  =  *i2.oo,s  $12.25  $  100  lbs  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  taiiow 
.  ,      j  -  I  calcined  clay,  with  oxides  and  sulphides  ot  iron,  5  dressed  beef.) 

has  one  which  weighs  less  than  a  pound,  and  is  =  .       '.        M     .,       ,.      ,.     ,     =  country  Hides,  sy.imoc®  ft.  countrr  Taiiow,  ifflsvcsn,  = 

„     ,         ,  "  I  magnesia  and  llllie.     Notwithstanding  this,  they  !     Brighton  Hides,  9>«@10  cts.  $)Ib;  Brighton  Tallow,  8@8>ic  I 

the  smallest  we  have  ever  seen.    It  could  not;,    0  ,       .      ,  ...        -    ...  '        I » n>.  = 

1 1  have  been  found  very  effective  as  fertilizers  for  =  Lamb  skins,  50a62c  each ;  cupped  skins,  25*  37 


illtv.  =  T  Ar,II:s.  ATTENTION  I— A  Silk  Dress  Pattern  or  a  Sewing 
arid  =       Machine  sent  free,  for  one  or  two  days'  service.  In  any 
I  town  or  vUlage.  Also,  a  gift  sent  free,  by  sddresslng  with  sump, 

W.  FISK  ■■.  CO., 
8wwe-23 


17  State  St..  Boston,  Mass.,  June  6,  ltC7. 


be  bought  for  $150.    Terriers  arc  often  crossed  f 


with  the  Italian  grayhound,  producing 
delicate  but  extremely    useless  dog 


I  certain  clayish  soils,  making  these  soils  lighter,  j 


Calf  Skins.  20  (<S  25c       tt>.   Sheared  Sheep  Skins,  — c  each,  f 
Working  Oxen— We  quote  prices  at  $150a32o  per  pair.  = 
a  Very  I  .  ,  =    Milch  Cows—  Sales  extra  at  S55al00;  ordinary  *60@I580.—  = 

„.    i  more  porous  and  easier  to  work  ;  but  the  coal  =  store  cows  $43a65  per  head  I 

I  tie  =  .  „  .  |    Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  trade  is  quicker  Lhan  it  has  been  § 

Scotch  terrier  is  the  hardiest  of  dogs,  is  very  I nlust.  bc,aPl,hc(1  !"  f^'?1  <luanUt,cs-    Coal  I  Sef^prmMs  «g  '^mb*    ^  *3°° 10  ^  I " 

'lash  is  belter  sldl  in  moist  but  not  marshy  |  v"^Hogi-%a  i? m«ket  •  p£»,  7«@7%c.  per  it,.  I" 


l?enrisyluania. 


lERDTIAM   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


courageous,  and  is  worth  from  $10  to  $30. 

m.    a    .  ,  j     ,       i  •  .i  i       .  =  grounds,  principally  when  mixed  with  some; 

The  Scotch  deerhouud  is  the  rarest  and  most  =  °    ,     ',.        '    J  I  -arvvvT  v 

mi  '-  slacked  lime.    The  quantity  ot  coal  ash  re-s  1 

valuable  oi  hunting  dogs.    They  are  very  rare, ; 

and  are  owi 

England. 

;  that  coal  ashes  give  much  better  results  than  a  | 


.  hunting  dogs.     Iney  are  very  rare,  =     ...  ■  '-  V/FOLj 

,-ned  principally  by  the  nobility  of|  l^ed  is  about  fifteen  to  twenty  cubic  yards  |   The  „        ,et  ts , 
The  -  arc  worth  $1 00  each.  1  Per  licre'  »nd  ^penence  has  proved  in  Europe  |  ^Sd&S 


IRAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Canadian  Hour  is  inactive  and  nominal  at  $1  flail. 75  for  the  \ 
|  low  grades  of  extra,  and  $lSal4  for  trade  and  family  brands.  f 
|    Southern  flour  is  more  activs.   Sales  at  $9.00all.50  for  cum- I 
■  |  mon  to  fair  Baltimore  and  country  extras,  and  $11.60al7  for; 

:  trade  and  family  brands. 
Alt-    TTrinTorfl  =     Rve  flour  is  unchanged.    Corn  meal  Is  quiet.    Sales  at  $5,401 
-1UI .  JliUW.iru  =  for  city%  g.-  K-  for  FajrfHX  ail)t         for  Brandywine. 


  I  BAUGH'S 

REVIEW   OF   THE    NEW  YORK  \ 
WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

rregular.   Western  is  lower,  except  for  =  ' 
vhich  are  scarce  and  firm.    State  is  less  ; 
rithout  quotable  change  in  prices. 
Sales  at  S7.00afc.20  for  superfine  state;  $8.25all.70  forexlra  I 

The  beagle  IS  tbe  Smallest  Of  the  llOUIld  killtl,  5  h  lCBUU&  lUdU  ^isUte;  *&.!VmlH.80  for  the  low  grades  of  spring  wheat  western  = 

.    .  =  rliPTllic-tl  niifllv*;!*;  wnnld    indir'-itp       TIipv    nn   -  extra;  .$9.6r>nHl.!>0  for  shipping  Ohio;  $11.3Hiil3.20  for  trade  I 

of  superior  scent  and  endurance,  and  is  the  I cnemicai  analysis  wo uxa  luaicate.    iae>  ap- ;  :iml  f;imih.  brand9  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  $i3.25a  i 

best  Sort  Of  a  rabbit  hunter.  !  ^ear  t0  haVe  aD  a^>SOrbed  POWOT  for  nitrogen,  |  W^SaSSSj6^  and  fairly  active ;  sales  of  packages  ! 

English  greyhounds,  the  fleetest  of  dogs,  I and  tbe  sulphur  and  iron,  ttiey  contain  are  val-j  atji,s^i,^theia*t«ntef«d«ijcei 

are  worth  from  $25  to  $100  each.    The  Italian  j  uable  as   

grayhound  is  merely  a  parlor  dog.    The  pure  I 

breed  is  rare  and  valuable,  a  fine  one  being!    Dbopping  a  False  ToifGTJE.- 

 ,1    wi ^  TTntpliki^y   nf  Siniitliflplfl    lin«  ipft  nf  thid  nfHpp  =    Okain — The  wheat  market  is  3al0c.  lower,  the  decline  being  I 

WOrth  $  150.  5  HOtCnMsS  OI  CmimneiU,  lias  Itltat.  miS  OlUCe  =  most  marked  on  new.    The  rec,-„.ts  are  l;,rKer  anJ  tbe  demand  i  ,,  ,         „„„„„„„,.,.„„„.  ____ 

Thr.ro  ia  a  m-mit  vnriptv   of  nnintPi-s    «Ptfpr«  i  a   Colt's   loilo-Ue     a    false   tOB"Ue    which   Was  1  r""'l"r»tr        confined  to  millers.  I    ^  Qmcl-.tnitsacllon,  AND  OF  MORt  LASTINl.  EtH-.Cr 

mere  IB  a  gieat  Vanet}  OI  pointers,  Setters  =  a  euu.  tuiictie,  a  uibe  uuugue,  wunu  was;  Sales^a  25  rorgood.Ko.  2  Milwaukee  cluH;  $2  83J<  for  whlfelTHAK  EITHER  PERUY1AN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPKK, 
and  spaniels.    The  Prince  Charles  variety  is  {dropped  by  a  colt  of  his,  a  few  days  since.    Rj'ggjgg**'  $2  80  for  white  Southern;  $2  60     72^  for  amber  |pH0SpHATE  MADE  KK0M  A  UARD  jjkjeral  GVAHO. 

Ihe  most  valuable  of  Slianiels      He  isSUOOOSed  '=  is  the  Second  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  hap-  I    Oats  are  strong  with  a  good  inquiry.    Sales  Ohio  at  92  a  93k;  I  This  is  proven  by  twelve  rears  of  constant  tue. 
tue  most  1  niuauic  ><i  D^auicio.     lit  ra buj^jjuscu  -_  i    .  cts  ^  ok,  Weslernal  goCi  all(1  new  d0_  nt  03  a  Mc ;  State  at  91>  - 

to  have  originated  in  Japan,  where  a  similar  I  pened  on  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  farm.    Can  any  of  \  cenism  store, 
breed  exists. 


I' Oil  ALL  CROPS. 


Rve  is  steadv  hut  quiet.    Sales  Western  at  $1  ^oal  47  ;  Caua- = 

He  has  a  round  head,  short  nose,  I  our  readers  tell  us  why  a  colt  should  have  a  \  man  at  $1 53  a  1  55.  = 

1  T  =  -  .  5    Corn  opened  lower,  owing  to  the  larje  arrivals,  but  before  the  ; 

loilir   CUl'lV  eal'S   lal'lTC   full  e^,es   black  antl  tan  =  talse  tOIllIUe  .  =  close  choice  improved  about  >ic  per  bushel,  while  common  \ 

='         J  1       0  '  "      '  =  =  closed  dull  and  heavy. 

color,  aud  never  weighs  over  ten  pounds.  They  | I   ■  I 

have  been  sold  at  auction  in  England  at  $200o!  'Snpriftl  1?trifi  r«              ^                   WOOL  MARKET. 

pi,. I,      The  r-oncli  rlorr  is  fmm    Dpnmirk     unfl  I  &yXk.iai    WWUVCS.                     =    WOOL— The  market,  as  we  had  noticed  for  some  time  past,  f 

eaeli.      tne  COaCll  UOg  lb  II  Olll   UCnmaiK,   and  ;   _   =  continues  dull  and  prices  are  weak  and  unsettled  l  small  sales  i 

•            _f              ...,],, n       Tihn.i    T flrffiw                  i  _                                                                          =  are  making  at  31  (at 3oc  for  unwashed,  and  5U(Vi 55c.      lb.  for  ; 

lb  not  OI  UlUCIl  VdlUL.     A  /tua.  lMiytl.                  1  f1ri:  Engine  for  every  household,  window  washer,  superior  =  line,  according  to  quality.  I 

 M  u  ;  „  =  hot-hOTise  syringe  and  garden  engine  In  one,  FOR  $5.   ''In  our;  ,  ,  ,  ,  ■«,•.  ,   = 

I  opinion  excels  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  Invented." — Ed.  =       ' ' "' " ' '""  I 

Experiments  in  tbe  propagation  of  shad,  In.  e.  Farmer,  five  to  one  Agent  in  e4«h  Towu  for  S20.  |  mi;  J  /•  '  W<,«rv,4,vv^Wr  1 
now  beinff  made  at  Holvoke,  Mass.,  are  at-  i        England  portable  pump  co.,  51  Hanover  St.,  \  ^-^•U'U  -Ol  H-o+XXlX    J^WJdUintW,  j 

0  ,  .      • ,  i  Boston.  2w-28    i  ii,  „  '= 

tract mg  considerable  attention  from  the  lovers  =  \ 


BAUGH  &  SOX.-. 

SOLE   .MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  A*o.  ao  S.  Delaware  Aveoue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


July  27,  1?(" 


Ehodfi  Island, 


lyr-29 
STANDARD 

SCALES, 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


of  pisciculture.    The  experimentalist,  accord- 1   mother  baileys  quieting  syrup  for  chil.| 

t>     1      .      tt  !         iu  1    „  .1  =  DREN  TEETHING,  makes  sick  and  weak  children  strong  and  I 

ing  to  the  Rochester  Lmon,    takes  the  spawn  =  h(,alll,y  glr„s  Molher8  resl  day  and  night  ^  boUles= 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  shad  1 25  cents,  sold  by  druggists. 

=     M«-  r-co   n   r'oonwrv  p.  nr,     n^^^^.v.   «...  |J-   dred.    Perle<rtly  sound  and -entle  In  any  harness 

[4W-27]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  k  CO.,  Boston,  .Mass.  |  no^fault^  Enquire  at  this  office 


FOR  SALE.- 
dred. 


I                      FAIRBANKS  A  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St, 
|  237"  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genu!ne.  PHILADELPHIA. 
I    July  27, 1667.  3m-29 
\  fine  black  marc,  7  years  old,  weighs  9  htm- 1  „„„„„„„  „.„.  ,  ,  „.„um™lm  m  mmmh 


Sold  for  I 


Marriages, 


ANNUAL  fair 


I       O  U  T  H 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


IN  CONNECTION  WITU  TE1K 


PATENT  ELASTIC  HORSE 

SHOE  RUBBER  CUSHION. 
The  only  positive  cure  for  Corns  and  I 
tender  feet.   Cannot  pick  up  stones 
balls  In  winter. 

NO  MORE  HARD  ROADS. 
=    Price  $1  per  pair.   Discount  to  Blacksmiths  and  Saddlers. 
I  Agents,  TAGG  i  CO.,  ::1  S.  Fourth  St.,  PlTLUSSLpnj  i. 
|    July  27,  1867.  4„-2ll 


every  night.    Each  shad  produces  about  one  I 
hundred  thousand  eggs.    He  has  succeeded  in  j 1 
hatching  ninety  per  cent,   of   the  spawn,  i 
From  one  hundred  shad  handled  each  night  I 

he  brings  OUt  nine  millions  of  little  Shad.     He  I     In  BeIllnBhara,  Mass.,  22d  Inst.,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Massey,  Mr.  I 
,        ,               ,                  ,             „           -  ,  =  Jntnes  A.  Joslln  to  Miss  Lydla  L.  Parker,  both  of  Woonsockct.  = 
States  that  the  egg  Shows  the  form    Of  the   fish  |    In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  loth  Inst.,  Mr.  Hial  C.  Gove,  of  Slaters-  =  D,     r    -      .,   D     .         .         ,       ^  1 '-    —    

in  twelve  hours,   shows  life  in  thirty-iLiri-e  1  rtlle'  R- T-- t0  Miss  M-  Jennie  Bro«-n,  of  weure,  n.  h.  [  ICflOde  Island  society  for  the  h ncou rage- 1  J^EW  CE0I>  turnip  seeds. 

hours,  and  is  hatched  in  fifty  hours,  in"  water  |  Re"  aSc^'i!:  snmrMr!7ctoicsTDa^lt"o^1ii™  |  ment  of  Domestic  Industry,  \  The  subscribers  would  call  attention  to  their  .uperior  ■lock  of 

I  ON  THE  OBOUND8  07  IDE  1  TURNIP,  A.ND  RUTA  BAGA  SEEDS, 

I  S  A  RR  AG  AX  SETT  PARK  ASSOC  J  A  II  OS*  I  for  FttU  sonl"e>  aU  I™™  fr<"n  selected  roota-ae  grown  by 

MAUPAV  A  HACKER,  805  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  full  assortment 


at  a  temperature  of  7G  degrees."  At  this  ratel 
of  multiplication  all  our  rivers  may  be  stocked  I 
with  valuable  fish  in  a  short  time,  and  at  com-! 
paratively  little  expense.  There  seems  to  be  } 
no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  experiment. 


Beaths. 


=  In  Smitbfield,  22d  Inst.,  Lewis  Dexter,  in  the  71th  year  of  his 
=  age. 

  \     In  New  Boston,  Ct.,  141U  Inst.,  of  consumption,  Nellie  M., 

|  only  child  ol  Rufus  F.  Young,  aged  23  years,  2  months  and  7 

Human  Affairs  are  like  husbandry.    They  {  "^Quidneck,  2^  mst.,  Mr.  Horace  f.  Briggs,  m  the  53d  year 


have  their   Sowing,   and   Seeming  burial,   and  [  0^.\^Rlverpointp  23d  Inst.,  Genella  E.,  daughter  of  Benjamii 

They  have  their  gennination,  and  res-  I and  M»rtaPierce,  aged  13  years,  3  months  and  28  days. 


death 

urrectiou,  and  growth-struggle 


CRANSTON,  near  Providence,  R.  L, 

j  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

SEPTEMBER  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1867. 
j       THE  PREMIUM  LIST  WILL  AMOUNT  TO  NEARLY 

i  3 10,000. 


:    P.  S.    General  catalogues  on  application. 
:  of  other  seeds  always  on  hand. 
I    July  13, 1867. 


6w-27 


[TIASMER'S  GRINDSTONES, 

I  OF  TUE  liEST  CJOAI.1TY; 

I  Ready  for  use,  with  self-adjusting  Shafts,  Tredule.s,  ic 
\    Huron  Grindstones,  Scythe  Stones,  Ac,  for  Bale  by 

I  J. 


Aprils 


E.  MHVIIELL,  310  York  Avenue, 

Pim.Ai.Et.rmji. 

1867.  3mpe-16 


_    In  Johnston,  l*lh  Inst.,  very  suddenly,  Mrs.  Marcy  Water-  i 
And  then,  in  1  man,  wife  of  the  late  John  Waterman,  2d,  In  the  8uth  year  of  | 

Some  Stranie  Vear  with  Ulllooked-for  haste,!  In  Wlh  Providence,  17th  Inst.,  of  consumption  William  ^  „  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  various  Railroad; 
a..       ,       "        ,  ,  ,        ,     .  ;=  Henry,  son  of  Elizabeth  and  the  late  John  Knyleated  23  years  =  Companies,  to  nir,  their  Cars,  containing  Stuck,  Ac,  directly  = 

affairs  that  long  have  dragged  culminate,  and  =  and  4  mouths.  B      '      -.  to  the  l-air  Grounds.  = 

.  0  =    t   p  11  »■       n,  .  1    .    t  v    t>  =    There  are  ample  accommodations  within  the  grounds  for  I 

in  a  twelve-month   more   IS   Sained   than   has  =  w,H      \7        "  J°"n  Bennett,  aged  47  years;  29th,  =  Horaesand  Live  Stock,  and  one  of  the  best  Mile  Tracks  for  fast  = 

b  I  "  "ham  Murphy,  aged  38  years.  ;  t|me  |n  tne  worid.  = 

been  gained  before  in  a  CentUl'y,  apparently.  !  In  Mlltord,  12th  Inst.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  David  BulTmgton,  --  A  large  number  of  the  most  celebrated  horses  In  the  country  I 
ttt    e  :  aged  44  years,  4  months  and  6  days.  :  have  been  promised  as  competitors  fur  the  very  liberal  prem- = 

We  torget  that  all  the  years  are   One   process,  i    inHonkinton  !»th  ln«t    «,  iu..  rn„  .„.jr„„.  .  I  lums  that  wlU  be  oirered,  and  the  best  breeders  of  full  blood  I  . 

...  1  .,  ,.  f     .  .      .     f  ,i        Hopktnton,  l.th  Inst.,  Mr.  Abraham  EUery,  aged  ,0  years.  =  „,,„,,  Ma  horses  have  determined  to  make  this  the  finest  and -=    ThiB  History  contains  account*  of  nearly  one  hundred  Battle. 

unG  tliat  tne  Cnd  IS  part  OI  tbe  beginning,  and  =    In  Taunton,  2lst  Inst..  Mrs.  Sarah  L..  widow  of  the.  late  Dan  I  most  extensive  exhibition  of  Live  Stock  that  has  ever  been  held  =  not  generally  loiind  in  earlier  works  on  the  Rebellion,  while  in 
e    ..  . .  r»       •  i  ,-,     =  Wilmarth.  aged  78  years;  Mrs.  Leah  Walaon,  aged  50  years ;  =  in  New  England.  =  point  of  clearness,  Impartiality,  and  accuracy.  It  presents  feat- 

OI    tUe   immediate    Stages.     providence,    like  =  22d,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  Henry  Walker,  aged  36  I    A  detailed  Programme  of  Premiums,  Ac,  will  be  distributed  -  ureB  of  superiority  not  less  striking.   It  Is  marked  throughout 

=  at  an  early  day.  =  by  a  discrimination  and  ability  which  have  everywhere  gained 


,\  GENTS  WANTED  FOR 

HORACE  GREELEY'S  HISTORY  COMPLETE. 


Nature,  hides  itS  WOrk.  The  leaven  pervades  I'  In  Webster,  16th  inst..  Manr  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Rev. 
the  batch.     Ithasdone  — ^  '-F<™»  ,r„„  I  and  Lizzie  C.  Best,  aged  1  year,  6  months  and  20  day.. 

know  that  it  is  working. 


=  for  it — even  among  the  author's  political  opponent*-  the  rep'ila- 
iKStam,  RP *A.  <j-lreE,iden?°'  [  "0D  "  b^ond  companson 

Wdeneei  Secre'uo'3'  "*  PWVl'  'l  THE  BEST  UIST0RY  0F  TUE  WAR 

of  the  R.  L  Society.  |  published,  and  the  best  which  the  present  generation  can  hope 
—  E  lor. 

=    For  Circulars  and  full  information,  address  O.  D.  CASE  A 

\    At  East  Thompson,  17th  Inst.,  Matilda,  wife  of  Jonathan  I  which  has  been  projected  and  laid  out  by  Col.  Ail  ASA  Spbaocf  I  SStWchta^  "  Oonn.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  De- 

'  Richardson,  aged  74  years,  3  months  and  3  days.  i  Is  an  enclosure  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land,  beautifully  local-  '    July  20,  1867.  4w-28 


s'  !  GEO.  B.  LORING,  of  Salem,  I 

It  has  done  its  work  before  vou  = '""J1',"":  ^  •Des'.  »sea '  r^--.  "m"nlns "™ todays.  =  preB.,l.■n^ 

11  DUb  uout.   H3   noiK.    ueiorc   )OU,     In  Dudley,  15th  inst.,  of  consumption,  Mrs.  Harriet  A,  wife  I  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  of  Bos- 1 

=  of  J.  Q.  A.  Johnson,  aged  38  years.  :  ton,  Secretary, 

|    In  Foster,  10th  inst.,  Dean  Burgess,  aged  St  years.  |  of  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Soc'y.  ; 


~  _  ,  =     In  Putnam,  12th  but,,  Annie  L.  Barr,  aged  3  years,  9  months  \ 

Uvep.  twenty-one  mdhons  of  dollars  are  spent  |  and  2  days, 
every  year  by  the  Parisians  in  restaurants. 


THE  NARRAGANSETT  PARK, 


Envy  axd  Courage.— The  envy  that  grudges  the  successes  for  which  it  lacks  the  courage  to  contend  was  well  rebuked  by  the  French  Jlarshal 
Lefevre.  One  of  his  friends,  expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  at  his  masnificent  mansion,  exclaimed  al  the  en  1  of  every  phrase.  "How 
fortunate  you  are  S"  " I  see  you  envy  me,"  said  the  Marshal.  "But  come,  you  shall  have  all  that  I  possess  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  lhan  I  myself 
paid  for  it ;  step  into  the  court -yard.  You  shall  let  me  fire  twenty  musket  shots  at  you  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces,  aud  if  I  fail  to  brin"-  you 
down,  all  that  I  have  is  yours.  Before  I  reached  my  present  eminence  I  was  obliged  to  stand  more  than  a  thousand  musket  shots;  and  by  my 
faith,  those  who  pulled  the  triggers  were  nothing  like  thirty  paces  from  me." 
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Tto  Wavw  ami  Firasixte. 


Farm  mi}  i$fcisceUa»ij» 

HIGH  vs.  LOW  BARNS. 

The  introduction  of  the  horse-fork  for  pitch- 
ing off  ha)'  not  only  enables  the  farmer  to  save 
time  in  handling,  but  makes  high  barns  both 
convenient  and  desirable.  The  argument  for 
the  prevailing  custom  of  building  low  barns, 
was  based  on  the  inconvenience  of  pitching 
higher  than  could  be  reached  with  the  hand- 
fork.  It  was  readily  admitted  that  a  baru 
with  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  posts  would  not 
hold  as  much  in  proportion  to  height  as  witii 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  posts.  Hay  in  the  mow 
settles  in  proportion  to  height  or  pressure.  A 
bam  with  twenty  four  feet  posts  will  have  as 
much  capacity  over  a  stable  eight  feet  high  as 
one  having  only  sixteen  feet  posts  without  any 
stable.  The  high  barn  also  gives  abundant 
room  for  grain,  after  settling,  when  filled  to 
the  ridge  with  hay ;  besides,  hay  will  come  out 
sweeter  from  a  high  than  a  low  mow.  The 
gases  and  moisture  from  a  mow  of  hay  pass 
off  at  the  top,  and  if  any  is  injured  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  at  the  top.  Height  also  im- 
proves ventilation  for  animals  stabled.  Snow 
will  lodge  less  on  a  high  than  a  low  roof. 
And  lastly,  a  high  barn  is  much  cheaper  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity.  The  foundation 
and  roof  cost  the  same.  The  only  additon  in 
the  expense  is  in  length  of  posts,  boards,  one 
tier  of  gh'ts  and  a  few  nails.  The  increase  of 
labor  is  very  little.  But  the  increase  in  capac- 
ity is  at  least  sixty  per  cent.,  while  the  expense 
does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent. 

But  we  hear  some  one  say,  "the  roof  will 
blow  off,  and  the  Darn  very  likely  blow  down." 
The  roof  may,  perhaps,  be  exposed  to  a  little 
stronger  wind  by  the  elevation,  but  with  a  little 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  wind  lifts  off 
roofs,  a  remedy  will  be  found.  Roofs,  when 
blown  off,  part  at  the  ridge  and  sometimes  fall 
both  ways,  but  do  not  raise  at  the  eaves  and 
end  over.  Without  observing  this  fact,  barn- 
builders  sometimes  anchor  the  foot  of  the  rafter, 
leaving  the  ridge  without  security.  It  only  re- 
quires each  pair  of  rafters  to  be  collar-beamed 
under  the  ridge  to  render  the  rcof  secure 
against  any  wind  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
off  the  barn  bodily.  The  foot  of  the  rafter 
may  be  anchored  also,  but  this  is  of  less  con- 
sequence. It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  barn 
racking  with  a  strong  wind,  to  put  in  a  pair  of 
long  braces  on  each  end,  reaching  from  the  sill 
near  each  comer  post  to  the  top  of  the  center 
post.  A  four  by  twelve  inch  joist  will  give 
the  requisite  stiffness.  If  the  barn  is  long,  a 
pair  should  also  be  placed  in  the  center  bent. 
The  long  braces  will  hold  the  barn  more  se- 
curely than  all  the  small  braces.  We  have  a 
barn  with  twenty  feet  posts,  standing  on  a  wall 
seven  feet  high,  presenting  a  broad  side  twenty- 
seven  feet  high  and  eighty-four  feet  long  to  the 
■wind,  which  has  withstood  many  gales  that 
have  blown  off  roofs  from  small,  low  barns 
in  the  vicinity. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


I  SETTING  FENCE  POSTS. 

|  Fence  posts  may  be  set  expeditiously  by 
I  putting  up  two  stakes  and  plowing  a  furrow 
|  on  the  line  where  the  fence  is  to  stand.  Then 
i  stretch  a  line,  and  with  a  rod  as  long  as  the 
|  distance  you  wish  between  the  posts,  mark  off 
I  along  the  line  and  stick  a  little  stake  at  the 
|  center,  where  eveiy  hole  is  to  be  made,  spade 
I  up  a  circle  around  these  stakes,  digging  the 
]  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  rammer  freely 
|  about  the  post  where  it  is  set.  The  earth 
I  should  be  put  about  the  post  a  little  at  a  time 
land  rammed  down  alike,  care  being  taken 
!  that  the  bottoms  of  the  posts  are  made  firm. 
1  If  the  earth  about  the  posts  is  raised  a  little 
i  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  will  operate 
\  advantageously  in  keeping  the  posts  from  be- 
i  coming  loose.  When  the  ground  is  soft  and 
j  of  suitable  character,  the  labor  of  setting  posts 
\  is  often  lessened  by  driving  them  in  the  bot- 
:  torn  of  the  holes  after  they  have  been  dug  a 
j  couple  of  feet  deep.  If  they  can  be  driven 
}  down  with  a  maul  in  this  way,  a  foot,  they 
iwill  be  sufficiently  deep,  and  will  be  very 
j  firm. 

Smearing  the  lower  part  of  posts  with  pot- 
j  ash  or  coal  tar,  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  pres- 
j  ervation.  They  render  the  timber  durable,  by 
\  excluding  moisture.  Some  say  that  reversing 
i  the  post  when  setting  it,  or  placing  the  top  end 
j  of  the  wood  in  the  ground,  renders  it  more  du- 
\  rable.  But  this  question  is  not  settled,  as  oth- 
i  ers  affirm  that  a  post  so  set,  decays  sooner. 

In  soils  that  are  apt  to  throw  the  posts  out  of 
j  their  place  by  the  action  of  frosts,  a  remedy 
j  against  their  heaving  out  in  Winter  is  to  bore 
a  hole  through  the  post  near  the  bottom  and 
drive  in  a  hard  wood  pin,  so  that  it  will  pro- 
ject on  either  side.  Then  in  setting  the  post, 
by  placing  a  stone  on  each  end  of  the  bin  and 
ramming  the  earth  firmly  down  about  it,  will 
hold  it  in  position.  A  notch  is  sometimes  cut 
in  the  post  near  the  bottom  and  stones  fitted 
against  it,  for  the  same  purpose.  Either  way 
is  a  very  good  remedy  for  heaving  of  posts  by 
frosts.  —  Utiea  Herald. 
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URNIP  SEED  I 


TURNIP  SEED! 

NEW  CHOP  OF  JUIiX  1st,  1867. 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm, 

FKOM 

SELECTED  STOCK  AND  WARRANTED. 
ALSO 

IMPORTED  SEED,  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

and  in  great  variety. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST— GRATIS. 

STEPHEN  G.  COLLINS,  )  COLLINS,  Al.DERSON  &  CO. 
WM.  CHAS.  Al.DERSON,     I  Seed  Warehouse, 

ROBERT  DOWNS,  )      1111  and  1113  Market  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  29,  1867.  lOw-25 

JJAROMETERS1      BAROMETERS  1 1      BAROMETERS !  1 1 

TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS,  j 

the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  express,  and  are  war-  j 
ranted  accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  FARM  I 
AND  FIRESIDE,  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  \ 
April  6,  1867.  pe-13-tf  j 

DISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE,  FIELD  AND  I 
FA  RM- YARD.  j 
By  ROUT.  MoCLT/BE,  V.  S.  | 
For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Fabm  and  Fireside,  402  Locust  i 
Street,  Philadelphia.   Price,  $5  by  mail,  prepaid.  I 
March  2,  1867.  8-tf  i 


I  b  5 S E1  S  ! 

I  JVlEtfEELY'S  WEST  TEOY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

\  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

j  Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  <&c,  made  of 
:  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
:  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
I  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
■  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  tree,  upon  application, 
j  E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

;  West  troy,  N.  Y. 

:    June  22,  1867.  *6m-24 


P EMBERTON 
MARL  COMPANY. 

\  This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
\  SAND  MAKL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
:  upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
i  will  carry  it. 

\    Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
\  Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 
:    Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
=  Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
i  where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

;  Circulars,  with  particulars,  furnished  free,  on  appli- 

|  cation  to  J.  O.  GASKILL,  Supt., 

;  Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 

I    March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9 


Massachusetts* 


LADIES,  ATTENTION  !—  A  Silk  Dress  Pattern  or  a  Sewing 
Machine  sent  free,  for  one  or  two  days'  service,  in  any 
town  or  village.  Also,  a  gift  sent  free,  bv  addressing  with  stamp, 

W.  FISK  &  CO., 

17  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  8, 1867.  8w-we-22 


"VtVtflS  LADOMUS  &  CO. 
DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCUES,  JEWJBLKY  &  SILYElt  WAKE. 

^WATCHES  and  JEWELET  REPAIRED, 
JggChasfant  SM^j 

Have  always  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less 
than  usual  prices. 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 
Of  all  styles  and  prices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and 
Boy's  wear.   S^"  All  Watches  Warrantee-. 

JEWELRY  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs. 

SILVER  WARE  in  great  variety ;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware 
made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.  Plated  Ware  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  solicited. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Diamonds  and  all  precious  stones  bought  for  cash;  also  gold 
and  silver. 

June  15th,  1867.  3m 
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ELI ABLE!  CHEAPEST ! 

Don't  pay  $1.  SayeoOoentb 
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PER  CENT  SAVED  BY  USING 


Economy  of  Mowing  Machines. — A  gentle- 
man of  experience  gives  as  his  opinion  that  a ! 
good  mowing  machine  will  save  a  farmer,  up-  J 
i  on  an  average,  one-eighth  of  his  crop  of  grass,  f 
■aside  from  the  fact  that  "haying  is  done"} 
much  sooner,  and  thereby  a  great  saving  must  \ 
be  made.  He  says  the  average  height  of  grass  \ 
is  about  sixteen  inches,  and  that  a  machine  j 
(•mows,  upon  an  average,  two  inches  closer  than  j 
.the  scythe,  thus  saving  two  inches  of  grass  \ 
over  the  whole  surface.  If  a  man  cuts  forty  j 
tons  of  hay  with  a  mowing  machine,  he  saves  \ 
,  five  tons  of  hay,  as  he  would  have  got  but j 
thirty-five  tons  with  the  scythe.  Calling  hay  j 
worth,  upon  the  average,  $8  per  ton,  there  is  j 
a  saving  of  §40  a  year  in  hay,  to  say  nothing  j 
of  labor. — Vermont  Farmer. 

The  Potato  Bug. — Pulverized  charcoal,  I 
sprinkled  on  and  about  potato  vines,  will  pre- 
vent the  pugs  eating  them — so  it  is  said ;  and 
here  is  another  remedy :  "Take  equal  parts 
of  common  salt  and  sulphur,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  sprinkle  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  on  each  vine." 


A  Urusade  against  Ground  Sqtjip.rels. — 
The  Sacramento  Bee  is  declaiming  in  genuine 
Peter-the-Hermit  style  against  the  ground  squir- 
rels and  gophers  of  California.  It  asserts  that  j 
in  the  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  valleys  the  j 
farmers  have  actually  been  driven  by  these  I 
little  pests  from  some  of  their  best  lands ;  that  j 
after  the  grain  has  been  reaped  and  shocked  it  1 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  from  two  to  three  | 
hundred  of  them  running  about  in  a  single  j 
field ;  that  their  settlements,  like  those  of  the  f 
prairie-dog,  extend  for  miles,  each  burrow  | 
sheltering  from  one  to  six  inmates ;  and  that  it  [ 
would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  I 
they  eat  one-fourth  of  the  annual  wheat  crop.  j 
It  calls  upon  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  I 
offer  at  once  a  liberal  reward  for  the  best  and  f 
cheapest  method  of  extermination.  f 

The  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  South  Caro-  f 
i  lina  appears  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  A  Charles-  j 
|ton  paper  says:  "The  reports  from  the! 
I  various  districts  are  very  gloomy.  The  rivers j 
[have  risen  to  a  great  height  in  consequence  of  j 
j  the  recent  floods.  The  local  rains  were  suffi- ! 
j  cient  to  do  considerable  damage  in  swelling  j 
i  them,  and  we  understand  they  have  been  stead-  j 
j  ily  rising  from  the  immense  fall  of  water  in  the  j 
[up-country.  The  rice  crop  of  the  up-river] 
I  planters  is  completely  drowned  out,  and  the  j 
I  greatest  gloom  and  despondency  prevail."! 
|  Rice,  next  to  cotton,  has  been  the  great  staple  \ 
I  of  the  South,  and  the  limited  area  and  condi- j 
I  tions  for  its  cultivation,  make  its  failure  pecu-  j 
i  liarly  unfortunate.  East  India  rice  is  largely ; 
I  imported,  but  its  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of ; 
I  the  Carolinas. 

|  Honey  from  Buckwheat. — A  German  j 
I  writer  estimates  that  an  acre  of  buckwheat 
|  yielded  fourteen  pounds  of  honey  daily. 
I  Single  hives  gathered  three  pounds  on  favor- 
|  able  days. 

The  annual  wool  product  of  Indiana  is  val- 
ued at  $6,000,000. 


.    T.     BABBITT'S    STAR    YEAST  POWDER. 

Light  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
Yeast  Powder,  in  fifteen  minutes.  No  shortening  required 
when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

J  will  send  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif- 
teen cents  to  pay  postage. 

Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  street.  New  York. 
HENRY  C.  KELLOGG,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia. 

June  1,  1867.  3m-21 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER -PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 


BE  ST  I 

KINGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 

I  CHANGES  gray  iiais.  Promotes  its  growth.  Prevents  its 
j  falling.    Keeps  it  moist.   Be  sure  and  try  it. 

j  A  FEW  HOME  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  From  Proprietor  of  Payson's  Indelible  Ink.— u  Your  Reviver 
;  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 
\  healthy  and  soft." 

'■  From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College. — "I  have  been  try- 
!  ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 
;  to  Gray  Hair.'1 

j    From  W.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital.— "I  find  it  all 
|  you  claim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  all,  try  it." 
=    From  the  Springfield  Republican. — "  One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 
=  vivers  known.'* 

=    Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEY,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sold 
=  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.    Price  only  50  cents. 
=   *GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  and  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO., 
I  Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 

j    June  15, 1867.  3m-is-23 

I  PIANO  AND  SINGING  FOR  TEACHERS. — MRS.  PATGE  is 
!  X  very  successful  in  fitting  Teachers  of  Piano-forte  and  Sing- 
|  ng  by  her  new  method.  Time  required  from  three  to  six 
I  mouths.  Pupils  can  fit  by  correspondence  after  remaining 
=  with  Mrs.  P.  two  or  three  weeks.  No  one  is  anthorized  to 
=  teach  this  method  except  by  permission  of  Mes.  Paige,  who  is 
=  the  inventor  and  sole  proprietor.  New  circulars  can  be  ob- 
=  tained  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Messrs.  Ditsou  &  Co.  and  Russell 
:-  &  Co.,  the  Cabinet  Organ  Warerooms  of  Mason  &  Hamlin,  the 
;  Piano  Warerooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering,  and  Hallet  &  Davis, 
I  and  at  Mrs.  J.  B.  PAIGE'S  Musical  Studio,  over  Chickering's 
I  Concert  Hall,  24t5  Washington  St.,  rooms  4  and  9.  Send  for 
;  circular,  and  enclose  stamp. 

I    Boston,  July  6, 1867.  tit-eow-26 


STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 

TNSUEE       YOUR         LIVE  STOCK! 


|  fJlHE  LAMB 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

!  THE  MOST  USEFUL  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE  INVEN- 
j  TION  OF  THE  TIME  1 

I      THE  BEST  FAMILY  KNITTING-MACHINE  EXTANT. 

1  The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Agency,  Philadelphia, 
I  Penn.,  holds  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and  use  this  machine  for 
I  the  following  territory,  to  wit:— all  that  part  of  the  State  of 
i  Pennsylvania  lying  east  of  and  including  the  Counties  of  Bed- 
I  ford,  Blair,  Centre,  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

:  The  Lamb  Knitting- Machine  is  endorsed  and  recommended 
;  to  the  public  bv  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  authorities  1 
I  It  has  taken  First  Premiums  at  all  the  State  Fairs  in  the  North- 
:  ern  and  Western  States.  It  knits  any  desired  size,  from  one  to 
;  the  full  number  of  needles  in  the  machine.  It  knits  the  single, 
:  double,  plain  and  fancy-ribbed  flat  web,  producing  all  varieties 
':  of  fancy  knit  goods  in  use,  from  Afghans,  Shawls,  Nubias,  &c.t 
I  to  Wicks,  Mats,  Tidies,  Watch  Cords,  Gloves,  Mittens,  &c. 
:  Any  women  can  knit  from,  fifteen  to  twenty  pair  of  Socks  per 
■  day.  On  fancy  work  much  more  can  be  made.  Machines  work 
I  easilv,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
I  month's  work.  County  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  terms 
i  will  be  given.  For  the  above  mentioned  territory,  either  for 
I  Agencies  or  Machines,  apply  to  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE 
;  CO'S  Agency,  63  North  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
\  For  all  other  Sections,  address  uLamb  Knitting  Machine 
\  Co.,"  Springfield,  Mass.  3m-pe-17. 


Ehude  Island, 


628. 


E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JEWETT.  Vice  Pres't  | 

U3^"" £100. 000  DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  COMPTEOLLEK  AS  SE  \ 
CUEITY  FOE  POLICY  HOLDERS.  : 

Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  death  and  \ 
theft.   For  further  particulars,  address  Branch"  Office,  Han-  I 
ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co.  : 
F.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers,  = 

430  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  = 

May  18,  1867.  4m-pe-19  \ 

g»}g  HOOP  SKIRTS. 

WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 

Manufacturer  of  First-Clasa  HOOP  SKIRTS, 
and  dealer  in 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 

No.  628  Akcu  Street,  Philadelphia. 
May  11, 1867.  6m-pe-18 

JgCONOMY — PROMPTNESS— RELIABILITY ! 

AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  COMPANY. 
543  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.  All 
leaks,  wet  and  dampness  in  roofs,  &c.,  prevented.  Iron  Fronts, 
Railings,  Posts  and  Fences  long  preserved.  All  work  done 
well,  and  warranted.  The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of 
the  kind  now  known. 

JOSEPH  LEEDS,  Actuary. 
May  25,  1867.  3m-20 


IP 


ECORA      LEAD      AND  COLOR 


CO.  1 


No.  150  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
Damp  Walls,  Railroad  Cars  and  Bridges. 

PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  lees  that  of  lead,  and 
wears  longer  than  lead. 

The  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  whitest  and  MOST 
durable  Lead  known.  Also,  VARNISHES  and  JAPANS. — 
100  lbs.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  tbs.  of  lead,  and  wear  longer. 

Feb.  23,  1867.  eow-pe-ly-7 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  ARNOLD,,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 
andCylinder Plows  and  Castings ;  Shares's  Patent  Harrows  and 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  &c, 
Holder's  Block,  Main  Street. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

^     E.    BARRETT   &  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the 

RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE  HOUSE, 
are  now  prepared  to  take  orders  for 
500  Premium  Horse  Hoes,  the  best  in  the  world. 
100  Knlffins,  new,  one  and  two  horse  Mowing  Machines,  which 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  market,  and  warranted. 
50   Union  two  horse  Mowers,  wan-anted. 
10   Perry's  new  Gold  Medal  Mowers. 
100  Whitcomb's  Wheeled  Rakes,  improved. 
100  Horse  Forks,  all  good  kinds. 
10  Garfield's  new  Hay  Tedders. 
100  Mounted  Grindstones. 
500  doz.  Hand  Rakes  of  various  kinds. 
400    *'    Scythes,  from  the  best  makers. 
200    "    Snaths,  new  and  old  patents. 
200    "    Hay  Forks,  Batcheller  t  Sons'  make. 
100  Revolving  Horse  Rakes,  and  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming 

Tools  and  Seeds.   Send  in  your  orders  early  and  they  hal 

be  filled  promptly. 

May  25,  1867. 


Providence,  R.  I. 

tf-20 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Faem  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  he  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  T0_L0CAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


IN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 

Hereafter  the  Faem  and  Fireside  can  be,  had  in  Monthly 
Parts,  in  neat  covers,  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  Those  for 
January,  February,  March  and  April  are  now  ready.  For  sale 
by  all  newsmen.  Bound  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  will  form 
a  neat  and  attractive  volume. 


a  jour: 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OK  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  FOSS,  TWBLLSHFll,  MAIJV  STUFF  T.       2 WO  DOLLARS  TF'lt  AJVJYUM,  TJ\T  ADVANCE.     SIjVGLF  COTT,  FIVE  CFJYTS. 

VOL.  1.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  L,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  3..  1867.  NO.  30. 


THE  STRIPED  BASS,  OR  ROCK  FISH. 

Above  we  presentan  engraving  of  the  Striped 
Bass,  a  fish  known  in  almost  every  region  of! 
the  globe,  and  found  in  abundance  in  the  wa-j 
tors  of  North  America — frequenting  the  rivers,  | 
bays  and  lagoons  from  the  Capes  of  Florida  to ! 
the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  run  of  the  Striped  Bass  is  quite  singular,  j 
As  soon  as  shad,  herring  and  smelt  enter  the  r 
mouths  of  our  rivers  and  estuaries,  the  Bass  I 
immediately  follow  them.  In  the  Penobscot,  I 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers,  they  com- 1 
mence  ascending  in  March ;  pushing  up  to  the  I 
cool  spriDg  waters  near  their  origin.  The  fa- 1 
vorite  haunts  of  this  fish  are  stony,  rocky  reefs,  [ 
old  piers  and  dams.  In  such  localities  we  have  I 
often  taken  them  with  a  gaudy  fly  ;  although  | 
shad-roe  is  the  most  fatal  bait.  They  are  bold,  I 
free  biters,  and  when  they  take  the  bait  do  it  I 
with  avidity.  When  they  find  themselves  | 
hooked,  unlike  the  trout  and  salmon,  they  do  { 
not  leap  from  the  water,  but  swim  off  with  I 
great  velocity.  | 

Frank  Forester  says  this  species  of  Bass  do  I 
not  go  up  our  rivers  to  spawn,  but  simply  to  I 
obtain  food.  They  are  very  destructive  to  I 
shad-spawn,  and  are  always  found  in  streams! 
in  which  shad  deposit  their  roe.  About  the  J 
first  of  July  the  Bass  descend  our  rivers,  and  I 
from  that  time  till  Autumn  frequent  the  bays  I 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Sometimes  in  late  f 
Autumn,  often  after  October,  they  take  another  i 
run  up  the  rivers,  but  for  what  purpose,  we  \ 
know  not.  A  friend  living  on  the  head  wa- 1 
ters  of  the  Delaware,  says  he  has  caught  them  I 
as  late  as  November  first,  and  that  they  were  § 
remarkably  fat  and  well  conditioned  at  that  \ 
period.  In  the  Winter  these  fish  retire  to  the| 
deep,  still  coves  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and ! 
estuaries,  where  they  lurk  until  Spring.  The  ] 
Sea  Bass,  which  is  of  the  same  order  and  fam-  { 
ily,  is  purely  a  sea-fish,  never  entering  our  I 
rivers, but  frequenting  the  bays  and  outer  bars  of  ] 
the  coast  from  Florida  to  New  FounJland — in  [ 
fact,  their  geographical  range  is  around  the  I 
entire  globe. 

Fabmers  in  Wisconsin  say  that  before  the  j 
end  of  the  present  year  wheat  will  be  selling  in  { 
that  State  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  But  what  1 
will  that  amount  to  if  it  requires  82  per  bushel  j 
to  bring  wheat  to  the  coast? 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
FARM  NOTES   AND  SUGGESTIONS 
AUGUST. 


FOR 


Although  the  farmer  is  never  at  loss  for  iin- 
j  mediate  work,  yet  there  are  times  in  the  season 
|  when  there  is  a  little  "  let  up  ;  "  the  great  work 
of  the  season  being  accomplished;  such  is  now, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  case  when  the  farmer  has  \ 
a  brief  respite  from  severe  toil.  The  hot  strife  i 
upon  the  hay  and  grain  field  has  been  accom-  i 
plished,  and  the  husbandman  has  borne  the  i 
abundant  products  in  triumph  to  the  store-  j 
house.  If  any  are  entitled  to  a  relaxation  of  j 
strained  nerves  and  energies,  the  farmer  cer- } 
taiuly  is,  and  should  enjoy  himself  by  a  brief! 
season  of  rest  and  recreation.  As  a  general  \ 
thing  farmers  as  a  class,  although  surrounded  i 
by  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  enjoyment  I 
in  life,  are  the  last  to  improve,  or  take  full  ad- j 
vantage  thereof.  It  is  without  any  question  an  1 
unwise  course,  this  constant  universal  strife  for  j 
acquiring,  without  recreation  and  relaxation.  I 
Occasionally  we  find  a  farmer  whose  counte-j 
nance  is  open,  beaming  with  sunshine,  show- 1 
ing  that  the  mind  within  is  appreciative  of  life  I 
and  its  surroundings ;  and  that  recreation  and  j 
enjoyment  are  mingled  with  his  labors.  A I 
constant  tension  of  the  string  finally  wears  out  j 
the  elasticity  of  the  bow ;  so  also,  all  work  j 
without  recreation  we  think  may  be  found,  in  I 
a  great  measure,  the  reason  why  farming  is ! 
held  in  the  low  estimate  it  has  been,  and  why  } 
so  many  of  our  young  men  have  shown  that  j 
eagerness  to  leave  the  farm  for  other  occupa-  j 
tions.  Home  has  lost  its  attractions  from  hav- ! 
ing  been  the  center  of  constant  toil  and  money  I 
making ;  recreation  and  pleasure  being  con-  f 
sidered  entirely  an  outside  matter,  foreign  to  j 
the  one  object  of  life.  Let  us  then  in  these  j 
seasons  of  toil,  enjoy  ourselves  by  some  light  f 
recreation  wherein  all  can  participate,  the  old  I 
and  young;  let  the  old  renew  their  age  in  the] 
enjoyment  of  the  young ;  make  home  attractive  1 
by  adding  to  its  enjoyments,  lightening  toil  by  [ 
seasons  of  relaxation,  excursions,  family  visits,  j 
&c.  A  single  day's  recreation  will  furnish  j 
pleasant  memories  for  weeks  or  months,  aDd  j 
be  like  a  fountain  spreading  its  spray  over  the  j 
beaten  track  of  every  day  life.  Another  means  j 
of  enjoyment,  which  is  taken  too  little  ad-  ] 
vantage  of  is,  that  of  eating ;  our  food  should  = 
be  in  the  highest  measure  enjoyable,  and  in  the  I 
culture  of  simple  tastes  the  greater  the  variety  I 


j  we  have  the  better ;  this  shows  us  the  advan- 
=  tage  and  duly  of  having  a  good  vegetable  and 
|  fruit  garden,  where  wc  can  have  a  constant 
f  succession  and  variety  from  early  Summer  till 
|  Summer  comes  again  ;  prolonged  and  season- 
{ ed  products  of  the  field,  dairy,  flock,  &c. — 
I  During  this  season  of  comparative  relaxation 
!  and  leisure,  our  attention  may  be  profitably  oc- 
[  copied  till  Fall-sowing,  with  making  improve- 
jments,  such  as  repairing  buildings,  ready  for 
I  Winter;  draining,  getting  out  muck,  and  all 
I  other  little  jobs,  which  in  the  hurry  and  busy 
1  season  have  been  accumulating  and  neglected, 
i  Needed  purchases  of  stock  can  now  be  made, 
i  or  sales  effected  where  desirable. 
|  Buildings  where  grain  and  hay  are  stored 
|  should  be  examined  to  see  that  ventilation  is 
j  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  foul  or  close  air ;  also 
I  that  too  much  dampness  is  not  admitted.  Good 
j  stables  or  shelter  for  stock  in  Winter  go  far 
I  towards  saving  fodder,  and  keeping  stock  thriv- 
]  ing  and  comfortable ;  warm  ones,  covered 
I  with  straw,  may  be  made  if  more  expensive 
I  ones  are  impracticable. 

I  Beet. — In  the  vicinity  where  buckwheat 
|  is  grown,  honey  will  begin  to  be  collected 
I  therefrom  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  be- 
f  fore  ;  boxes  filled,  or  partly  filled  with  clover, 
|  should  be  removed  previous  to  buckwheat  j 
!  honey  being  collected,  as  the  latter  is  much  j 
|  darker  and  will  detract  from  the  saleable  value  j 
I  of  the  former.  Destroy  moths  by  furnishing  I 
[dishes  of  sweetened  water  to  trap  them  in. —  j 
|  Keep  the  under  side  of  the  hives  free  from  I 
\  dust  and  filth  where  the  colonies  are  weak ;  f 
!  these  may  be  strengthened  and  benefited,  1 
!  where  the  movable  comb  hive  is  used,  by  giv-f 
!  ing  them  a  comb  filled  with  sealed  brood  from  } 
!  a  strong  colony.  I 
j  Butter. — See  that  all  the  appliances,  &c,  in  I 
]  butter  making,  from  the  milking  of  the  cows  to  I 
j  the  marketing  or  packing  down  of  the  butter,  are  ] 
i  scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  Keep  the  cows  j 
\  from  being  worried  or  heat,  as  it  affects  the ! 
milk  and  butter  more  than  one  would  natural-  j 
l_v  think.  Churn  with  a  gentle,  constant  agita-  [ 
tion  till  the  butter  comes,  drain  off  the  butter  j 
milk  and  work  the  butter  free  of  milk,  and  salt  1 
to  taste;  do  not  wash  the  butter,  as  it  is  un-1 
necessary  where  the  cream  and  milk  have  been  j 
kept  cool,  and  the  washing  injures  the  quality  ! 
and  flavor  of  the  butter.  Salt  with  fine  ground  j 
rock  salt,  and  after  cooling  work  into  shape  j 
and  make  ready  for  market,  or  pack  in  clean  I 
sweet  tubs,  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  for  use  1 
or  sale.  1 
Corn. — Early  varieties  will  furnish  supplies  j 
for  the  table,  while  the  surplus  may  be  dried  [ 
or  canned  for  Winter  use.  Many  are  unsuc-  j 
cessful  in  canning  for  want  of  proper  cooking;  { 
they  either  cook  too  much  or  not  enough. —  f 
The  best  way  is  to  boil  about  15  minutes  on § 
the  col),  shell  it  and  partly  dry  and  salt  it,  then  ] 
put  in  tin  cans  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, ! 
solder  tight,  except  a  small  vent,  and  then  boil  j 
40  to  r>0  minutes,  when  the  can  is  soldered  per- 1 
fectly  air  tight  while  hot.  Pull  out  or  cut  all  1 
weeds  from  the  main  crop. 

Draining. — The  dry  season  is  found  the  most  i 
appropriate,  and  that  usually  at  this  time  of  the  ! 
year.     The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  1 


|  draining  have  been  in  part  set  forth  in  this 
j  journal  heretofore,  and  cannot  be  entered  into 
I  in  these  notes.  Try  a  small  spot  of  wet  uu- 
i  profitable  ground,  if  only  by  making  open  or 
{  surface  drains,  and  see  the  effect.  Underdrain- 
]  ing  will  show  to  the  best  advantage  the  good 
j  effects  of  draining. 

I  Fences.—  The  great  expense  of  erecting  and 
|  keeping  in  repair  fences,  will  teach  us  to  econ- 
j  omise  as  much  as  possible  in  the  arrangement 
|  of  our  fields,  and  of  looking  after  the  smallest 
I  break  before  it  becomes  large.  Keep  the  corners 
I  and  sides  free  from  bushes  or  rank  weeds. — 
1  Good  feeling  and  kindness  is  engendered  by 
j  keeping  all  division  and  road  side  fences  in 
{ good  repair  as  well  as  much  vexatious  litiga- 
|  tion  prevented. 

{  Manure.— The  fanner  never  can  provide  too 
j  much.  Save  all  by  yarding  the  cattle  and  stock 
]  nights,  scraping  and  placing  under  cover  mixed 
|  with  good  muck,  loam,  or  sods.  Provide  a 
|  sufficient  quantity  of  peat,  muck,  &c,  to  use 
f  in  the  stables,  and  mix  with  the  manure  made 
j  next  Winter.  Keep  the  hog  pen  supplied  and 
]  the  hogs  at  work ;  they  are  fond  of  rooting ; 
{give  them  a  chance  to  help  you  and  please 
|  themselves  by  working  over  materials  supplied 
j  for  manure. 

|  Meadows. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  top-dress 
j  with  fine  manure,  giving  a  protection  to  the 
j  grass  roots  from  a  burning  sun,  and  furnishing 
j  a  stimulus  to  start  a  good  aftermath.  Millet 
|  is  better  for  feeding,  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe ; 
|  cut  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  form,  or  be- 
I  fore  even,  if  you  would  have  a  safe,  good  feed, 
I  after  curing. 

Pastures.—  Remove  all  rank  weeds,  bushes, 
|&c,  by  cutting  close  to  the  roots,  or  digging 
I  and  pulling  by  the  roots.  Prolong  and  save 
the  feed  by  feeding  green  corn  stalks,  or  other 
green  fodder;  especially  should  milch  cows 
have  one  or  two  feeds  a  day,  as  soon  as  the 
pastures  begin  to  grow  short. 

Swine. — Keep  them  growing  and  thriving  by 
good  feed,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  cold 
weather  they  will  answer  for  the  knife;  it 
takes  much  less  feed  to  make  the  same  amount 
of  flesh  when  kept  thriving  and  in  warm  weath- 
er, than  when  allowed  to  get  a  stand-still  till 
cold  weather.  Eirly  made  pork  is  usually  the 
most  saleable  at  satisfactory  prices.  But  the 
great  gource  of  profit  in  the  Eastern  States, 
from  hogs,  is  in  the  manure  the}'  will  help 
make  when  judiciously  cared  for. 

Tobacco. — Encourage  its  growth  early  in  the 
mouth  by  hoeing  and  keeping  the  ground  loose 
and  clean  of  weeds.  When  the  plants  have 
pretty  generally  run  up  and  show  blossom,  top 
to  where  the  leaves  are  about  six  inches  in 
breadth,  which  will  induce  the  growth  of  the 
leaves  in  size,  and  also  the  sending  out  of  suc- 
cors at  the  axis  of  the  leaves ;  all  these  should 
be  kept  broken  off  as  fast  as  they  may  make  a 
growth  sufficient  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  Keep  the  green  worms  off 
by  close  hand  picking.  Be  careful  not  to  in- 
jure the  leaves  in  any  way. 

Winter  Grain. — Prepare  the  ground  for  early 
sowing  by  thorough  plowing  and  fining  the 
soil ;  giving  a  dressing  of  manure  or  commer- 
cial fertilizer  where  needed.  H. 


The  Fabji  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  MaTket  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  of 
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will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.  In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interest  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms — 
$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  3  cents. 
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The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 


THE  REVELATIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  FHYSI- 
OLOGY.-NO.  ONE. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  HON.  JAMES  W.  WALL,  NEW  JERSEY. 

When  you  examine  the  world  in  which  you  I 
live,  you  find  it  divided  into  organic  and  inor-  j 
ganic  substances.  The  first  have  life,  the  sec-  ! 
ond  have  none.  Auimals  and  plants  consti- j 
tute  the  first ;  and  stones,  water  and  earth  the  j 
latter.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  first  ! 
is,  that  they  are  in  possession  of  organs,  and j 
all  these  organs  possess  different  functions — \ 
while  the  latter  have  none,  and  are  only  an  | 
homogenous  mass.  Hence  the  appellation  or-  j 
ganic  and  inorganic.  All  organic  bodies  have  j 
their  origin  from  previously  organized  bodies,  ! 
and  that  organization  is  kept  up  by  a  constant  \ 
assimilation  and  appropriation  from  surround-  j 
ing  matter,  until  death.  This  is  alike  true  of! 
animals  as  well  as  plants.  Animals  constantly  j 
increase  in  size,  and  animals  keep  up  their  j 
bulk,  although  daily  casting  from  them  a  large  j 
part  of  their  structure,  and  both  are  constantly  1 
receiving  fresh  supplies  of  these  elements,  j 
The  sap  of  the  vegetable  then,  as  well  as  the j 
blood  of  the  animal,  must  receive  fresh  supplies  j 
of  all  these  elements— the  vegetable  takes  this ! 
in  by  means  of  the  roots  and  leaves — the  ani- j 
mal  by  the  mouth  and  lungs,  and  all  this  j 
food  must  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  vegetable  ! 
from  the  inorganic  world,  and  in  that  of  the  j 
animal  from  the  organic.  Directly  or  indirect-  j 
ly,  every  created  being  originated  from,  and  I 
also  returns  to,  the  inorganic  world.  Plants ! 
then  derive  their  sustenance  either  from  the  j 
soil,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Originally  there j 
was  no  soil,  and  the  earth,  or  rather  the  solid  j 
surface  of  the  earth,  was  a  collection  of  various  j 
hard  rocks  which  were  combinations  in  differ-  j 
eut  proportions  of  the  various  elementary  bod-  \ 
ies.  If  at  the  present  day  we  remove  the  I 
soil  we  come  to  these  same  hard  rocks.  If  the  j 
surface  of  any  of  these  be  exposed  to  the  air,  ! 
particularly  if  moisture  be  also  present,  its  j 
elements  form  unions  with  the  oxygen  present  I 
in  the  air  and  water,  and  instead  of  a  hard  sur- ! 
face,  a  crumbling  mass  is  produced.  This  hap-  j 
pened  to  the  rocky  surface  of  the  young  world,  ! 
and  was  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  soil.  ! 
Geology  reveals  to  the  intelligent  husbandman,  \ 
that  the  solid  earth  whose  surface  he  tills,  which ; 
bears  upon  its  stalwart  breast  the  cyclopean ! 
masonry  of  the  granite  and  limestone  moun-  ! 
tains,  was  once  held  in  aqueous  solution,  and  j 
its  substance  as  impressible  as  the  sand  from  ! 
which  the  ocean  wave  has  just  retired.  She  | 
points  him  to  the  delicate  markings,  the  foot- 1 
prints  and  impressions  hardened  into  the  solid  \ 
rock,  as  proof  of  this  once  soluble  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  She  builds  up  for 
him  the  great  globe  itself  by  a  regular  succes- 
sion and  continuity  of  strata,  each  presenting 
its  own  particular  organisms,  establishing  the 
important  fact  that  there  has  been  a  systematic 
and  progressive  succession  of  life  in  the  ancient 
world.  Geology  shows  this  earth  with  its 
huge  mass,  resting  on  its  primary  strata,  where 
the  granite  and  the  gneis,  the  limestone  and 
the  slate  have  their  beds.  It  points  to  the  tran- 
sition period,  when  tropical  vegetation  under 
influence  of  tropical  heat  gave  birth  to  the  an- 
cient flora  of  the  earth,  rank  and  luxuriant, 
wi.ose  decay  accumulated  the  vast  amount  of 
carbonaceous  matter  now  ministering  so  much 
to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  prosperity  of 
man. 

Those  immense  coal  deposits,  out  of  whose 
subterraneous  treasure  houses  come  the  sub- 
stance that  enlivens  our  hearthstones,  prepares 
our  food,  furnishes  light  for  our  dwellings,  and 
is  fast  becoming  the  essential  agent  of  steam, 
upon  which  modern  locomotion,  the  increasing 
value  of  the  products  of  our  farms  and  manu- 
factures so  much  depend.  "With  unerring  cer- 
tainty geology  teaches  the  agriculturist ;  these 
rocks  whose  disintegration  thus  lays  the  found- 
ation for  a  soil,  consist  of  sandstones,  lime- 
stones or  clays — that,  is  rocks  in  which  silicon, 
calcium,  or  aluminum  respectively  preponder- 
ate. If  a  soil  consist  principally  of  the  first, 
it  is  called  a  sandy  soil ;  if  of  the  second,  a 
calcareous ;  and  if  of  the  third,  a  clayey.  A 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  with  a  small  portion 


]  of  lime,  is  called  a  loam ;  and  a  clayey  soil  j 
:  with  much  lime,  a  calcareous  clay.  These  j 
rocks  also  contain,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  i 
other  elementary  bodies — as  magnesia,  iron,  | 
potasium,  sodium,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phos-j 
phoms,  &c.  These  are  oxidated,  forcn  com-i 
binations,  and  are  mixed  up  with  the  crumbling  j 
mass.  That  the  earths  which  constitute  the; 
basis  of  soils,  and  form  the  ground  work  of  j 
agriculture,  were  derived  from  the  original  j 
primary  rocks  beneath,  is  so  apparent  that  no  ! 
one  seriously  thinks  of  controverting  it  as  aj 
fact.  The  repeated  changes  and  disintegration  j 
large  masses  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  j 
since  that  time,  have  so  mingled  the  original  j 
constituents,  as  to  destroy  in  a  great  degree,  I 
their  original  character,  while  at  the  same  time  j 
they  are  much  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  I 
the  agriculturist,  than  they  could  otherwise  I 
have  been.  f 
Here,  then,  a  rudimentary  soil  is  formed,  j 
which  from  its  mechanical  condition  can  I 
allow  the  roots  of  a  plant  to  penetrate  it  and  j 
fix  in  it ;  and  which  from  its  chemical  consti- ! 
tution  can  supply  plants  with  their  inorganic  j 
elements.  Plants  are  then  placed  in  this  nidi-  j 
mentary  soil,  and  (heir  roots  take  up  the  lime,  j 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c,  which  they  require ; 
for  their  structure.  Then  their  leaves  obtain  j 
carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  and  fix  it  in  their  ! 
structure.  From  the  atmosphere  also,  and  ! 
from  water,  they  obtain  a  supply  of  oxygen ! 
and  hydrogen.  j 


CHEWING  THE  CUE. 

Ruminating  animals  gather  then'  food  rap-! 
idly,  give  it  a  few  cuts  with  the  teeth  and  swal-  j 
low  it.  It  goes  to  an  interior  receptacle  where  j 
it  is  moistened.  This  is  very  essential  if  it  be  j 
dry  hay.  When  the  animal  has  filled  himself,  I 
he  masticates  the  food  thus  stored  away  in  his j 
stomach,  raising  it  cud  by  cud.  When  a  por- ! 
tion  is  completely  masticated  it  passes  to  an-  j 
other  recep;acle  and  the  process  of  digestion ; 
goes  on.  Thus  an  ox,  if  left  to  himself,  will i 
raise  and  masticate  all  his  food  thus  stored  j 
away  in  his  stomach.  If  he  be  pushed  and ! 
worked  hard,  and  does  not  have  time  to  mas- ; 
ticate,  he  falls  off  in  flesh,  his  health  is  poor,  ; 
his  digestion  is  incomplete.  The  horse,  on  j 
the  contrary,  however  much  in  a  hurry  he  may  ; 
be,  must  masticate  each  mouthful  before  he  I 
swallows  it.  A  hungry  ox,  let  into  a  meadow, j 
will  fill  himself  in  twenty  minutes,  while  a j 
horse  would  want  at  least  an  hour  and  twenty  i 
minutes  to  take  the  same  amount  of  grass,  j 
The  ox,  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  chamois  and  j 
rabbit,  being  the  natural  prey  of  ferocious 
beasts,  are  endowed  with  the  extra  stomach  in 
which  to  hastily  store  away  the  food  without  j 
mastication  ;  this  perhaps  niay  be  regarded  as 
a  wise  provision  of  nature,  enabling  them  to  j 
sally  forth  where  the  food  is  plenty,  and  in  a  j 
short  time  fill  themselves  and  retire  to  rami-  j 
nate  their  food  at  their  leisure. 

Blackberey  Wine  . — The  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  prints  the  following  rules  for  making 
blackberry  wine  : 

Measure  your  berries  and  bruise  them ;  to 
every  gallon  add  one  quart  of  water.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  oc- 
casionally ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor  into  a 
cask,  to  every  gallon  adding  two  pounds  of 
sugar ;  cork  tight,  and  let  it  stand  to  the  follow- 
ing October,  and  you  will  have  wine  ready  for 
use,  without  further  straining  or  boiling. 


If  sheep  are  kept  in  the  same  lot  with  cows 
or  fat  cattle,  no  dog  will  disturb  them.  As 
soon  as  the  dogs  approach  the  sheep,  they  run 
to  the  cattle,  who  drive  off  the  dogs.  A  farm- 
er for  thirty  years,  by  adopting  this  plan,  never 
lost  a  sheep  by  dogs,  although  in  the  same 
night  the  same  dogs  killed  sheep  in  the  farms 
North  and  South  of  him. 

We  saw  a  venerable  looking  cow  yesterday, 
says  the  Cincinnati  Herald,  eating  pine  saw- 
dust, under  the  impression  that  it  was  bran. 
She  didn't  find  out  her  mistake  until  night, 
when  it  was  found  that  she  gave  turpentine 
;  instead  of  milk. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

There  are  many  dairymen  who  persist  in  | 
thinking  it  a  foolish  whim,  that  the  milk  last ; 
drawn  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  contains  more  j 
cream  than  the  first  obtained.  Tet  careful; 
analysis  have  fully  proven  the  correctness  of! 
the  assumption.  Schubler  says  the  milk  last ! 
drawn  contains  three  times  as  much  cream  as ! 
that  first  procured.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  "Dick- 1 
erson's  Practical  Agriculture,"  asserts  that  he! 
found,  by  actual  analysis,  in  one  instance,  that  j 
the  last  cup  of  milk  drawn  from  the  udder  con- 1 
tained  sixteen  times  as  much  cream  as  the  first ! 
cup.  The  separation  of  cream  from  the  milk  j 
takes  place,  in  part,  in  the  udder  of  the  cow,  I 
particularly  if  the  cow  is  suffered  to  stand  at  \ 
rest  for  some  time  previous  to  milking.  j 

The  exercise  required  of  a  cow  that  is  driven  j 
a  considerable  distance,  just  before  milked, ! 
causes  an  increased  play  of  her  respiratory  or- 1 
gans.  The  excess  of  oxygen  thus  respired  \ 
unites  with  a  portion  of  the  butter,  of  which ! 
the  cream  is  largely  composed,  and  consumes  j 
it.  The  same  is  the  case  when  a  cow  is  har-  ! 
rassed,  or  in  any  way  seriously  annoyed,  just  j 
previous  to  being  milked.  It  should  be  a  great  I 
care  of  all  dairy  farmers,  to  keep  their  cows  as  j 
free  as  possible  from  every  kind  of  annoyance,  j 
and  thus  prevent  them  from  inhaling  an  ex- 1 
cess  of  oxygen.  j 

The  animal  heat  evolved  in  the  consumption  j 
of  an  excess  of  oxygen,  more  than  is  sufficient  j 
to  act  properly  on  the  blood,  besides  destroy- ! 
ing  the  cream,  also  decreases  the  volume  of! 
milk,  and  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  same! 
to  such  an  extent  that  acetous  fermentation  is ! 
induced,  which  cannot  be  arrested  even  after ! 
the  milk  is  taken  from  the  cow  ;  hence  the  milk  \ 
is  diminished  in  richness,  and  speedily  becomes  j 
sour.  For  the  above  reasons,  stall-fed  cows,  j 
as  a  general  thing,  give  richer  milk  than  those ! 
suffered  to  run  in  the  fields.  For  the  same  rea-  = 
son,  morning's  milk  is  richer  than  night's  milk.  ; 
The  quietness  of  night  is  favorable  to  the  for-  j 
mation  and  preservation  of  cream.  Repeated  j 
analysis  have  proven  all  the  above  facts,  j 
There  is  more  philosophy  in  the  dairy  business j 
than  most  people  are  aware  of.  ! 

There  are  so  many  changes  which  are  con- ! 
stantly  occuring  to  dairyman  that  cause  varia-  j 
tions  in  the  value  of  his  milk,  even  when  the ! 
feeding  are  the  same,  as  to  render  a  chemical ! 
knowledge,  or  at  least  ready  access  to  chemical ! 
experiments  in  this  direction,  of  the  most ! 
economic  and  practical  importance.  It  is  true ! 
that  the  animal  body  is  not  a  mere  chemical! 
laboratory,  in  which  the  chemist  may  operate  ! 
as  he  pleases ;  for  there  is  a  power  there — a ! 
vitality  superior  to  his  science,  but  by  his  in- ! 
telligent  concurrence  with,  and  proper  regard  j 
for  that  vitality,  the  changes  and  conditions j 
which  he  desires  can  very  generally  be  effected.  ! 

Tile  oe  Stone  foe  Dbains. — A  farmer  j 
asked  me  to-day,  as  he  was  riding  past,  wheth- ! 
er  it  was  better  to  use  tiles  or  stones  for  under- ! 
drains,  and  which  was  the  cheapest.  I  think  ! 
a  stone  drain  can  be  made  just  as  efficient  as ! 
a  tile  drain,  no  better  and  no  worse ;  and  then ; 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  making  the  drains  with ; 
stones  or  tiles,  I  told  him  that  it  depended  on  ! 
the  men  he  got  to  dig  the  drains.  If  he  could  j 
get  men  that  knew  how  to  dig  narrow  drains,  j 
no  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  tiles,  using  j 
narrow  spades  and  a  scoop  to  clean  out  the  bot- j 
torn,  a  drain  might  be  dug  in  less  than  half  the  ; 
time  required  to  dig  a  drain  wide  enough  to  I 
lay  stones  in.  But  if  he  got  men  who  could ! 
j  not  be  persuaded  to  dig  a  narrow  drain,  and  i 
:  who  would  persist  in  digging  them  just  as  wide  j 
for  small  tiles  as  for  stones,  he  might  just  as  j 
j  well  use  stones,  if  he  had  them  near  by  on  his 
i  land. — Genesee  Farmer. 


CHOP  BEPOBTS. 

In  the  middle  of  Elinois  the  wheat  has  been 
harvested.  The  crop  is  magnificent.  Oats 
were  never  better.  Of  the  hay  crop  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  The  ground  13 
literally  oppressed  with  its  burden.  Growing 
corn  needs  a  shower  or  two.  There  will  be  a 
larger  yield  of  corn  than  ever  before  in  Central 
Illinois. 

The  oat  harvest  in  Virginia  proves  to  be  the 
largest  for  several  years.  The  wheat  harvest 
is  over,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  ever  raised 
in  the  State. 

The  cotton  crop  in  Georgia  is  somewhat  dam- 
aged by  the  late  heavy  rains,  causing  shedding 
of  polls,  by  worms.  The  prospects  are  still 
fair  for  a  two-thirds  crop.  The  rice  crop  is  re- 
ported badly  damaged. 

The  Maryland  farmers  are  threshing  their 
wheat,  which  in  the  upper  counties,  promises 
a  fair  crop ;  in  the  lower  counties  the  prospects 
of  the  crop  are  different.  Corn  promises  well. 
Tobacco  prospects  are  very  unfavorable ;  the 
season  is  altogether  too  wet. 

In  Arkansas,  notwithstanding  the  overflows 
and  heavy  rains,  the  crops  are  now  in  far  bet- 
ter condition  than  was  anticipated  a  month  or 
two  ago.  The  cotton  sowed  late  in  the  season 
has  outgrown  the  earlier  plants,and  is  in  superior 
condition.  Corn  is  unequalled,  and  wheat 
yields  abundantly. 

The  Houston  (Texas)  Telegraph  of  the  7th 
says  that  cotton  has  been  injured  by  excessive 
rains,  and  corn  has  not  been  kept  as  clear  of 
grass  and  weeds  as  was  desired ;  but  the  report 
of  the  crops  throughout  the  State  are  very  en- 
couraging. An  immense  corn  crop  will  un- 
doubtedly be  raised. 

The  Yarmouth  Register  says  the  fire  worm 
is  making  havoc  with  the  cranberry  vines. 
Almost  all  that  were  not  flowed  in  the  Spring 
are  suffering  more  or  less.  Many  lots  are  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Those  that  were  thoroughly 
flowed  are  looking  well. 


Poultry  in  Towns.— The  following  condi- 
tions I  consider  necessary :  A  warm,  clean 
house ;  small  grass  yard  to  run  in ;  at  all 
times  a  supply  of  pure  water ;  best  grain  in 
variety,  wheat  mixed,  and  so  given  in  a  self-  Ik 
feeding  hopper,  that  they  may  feed  whenever 
they  wish — I  have  a  small  one,  holding  two 
bushels,  sufficient  to  supply  thirty  or  forty 
chickens,  proof  against  rat  or  mouse,  and  so 
constructed  that  no  food  can  be  wasted— lime 
screenings,  gravel,  ashes,  a  quantity  of  pressed 
gravies,  obtained  at  the  candle-chandler's,,  to 
be  given  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  stands  as  a 
substitute  for  worms,  bugs,  flies  or  meatr  which 
are  all  essential  to  secure  good  laying  and 
health.  Have  a  stock  to  begin  with  free  from 
disease  and  harr'y.  I  consider  Grey  Dorkings 
the  best. — Cm*.  Canada  Farmer. 

Flies  Killing  Cattle. — Accounts  from 
Austria  are  to  the  effect  that  swarms  of  poison- 
ous flies  have  appeared  in  Transylvania,  by 
which  large  numbers  of  cattle  have  been  killed. 
Farmers  are  compelled  to  house  their  stock 
closely,  while  large  fires  are  kept  burning  night 
and  day  around  barns  and  sheds  to  warn  off 
this  new  and  unwelcome  pest.  The  guards 
have  great  trouble  in  avoiding  their  venom. 


The  State  of  North  Carolina  now  offers  for 
sale  all  her  public  swamp  lands,  amounting  to 
about  1,500,000  acres.  These  lands  are  very 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  drained,  and 
the  remainder  are  susceptible  of  drainage  at  a 
moderate  expense.  The  land3  are  sold  to  aid 
in  developing  State  resources,  and  to  support 
the  common  schools. 


Slobbering  in  Horses. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Cultivator  says  that  this  is  a  disease 
in  horses.  Saltpetre — a  tablespoonful  for  a 
dose — he  has  found  to  cure  the  worst  case  he 
ever  had,  and  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
give  another  dose.  He  gives  a  tablespoonful 
in  the  morning,  and  in  three  days,  if  not  free 
from  it,  he  gives  another  dose. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  chemical  fact  that 
the  substances  required  to  form  common  salt 
are  both  of  them  poisonous — chlorine  and 
sodium.  No  one  can  use  either  of  these  articles 
separately  with  safety,  and  yet  combine  them 
|  together  and  they  form  a  substance  necessary 
i  to  health  and  one  found  upon  every  table. 

A  Mocking-bird  was  sold  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  $200. 


Christian  Egotists.— Some  of  the  most  disagreeable  persons  that  you  meet  in  the  world  are  those  Christian  people  that  are  considering  everything  in 
™e  ,un>jerse  ,  £6  standP°mt  0f  thelr  own  culture.  One  of  the  most  blessed  things  in  this  world  is  to  be  unconscious  of  self,  and  conscious  only  of 
bod,  the  eternal  sphere,  and  the  great  truths  of  the  divine  government  and  human  life.  Happy  is  he  before  whom  these  things  are  so  eminent  that  his 
own  conscious  sell  is  gone.  And  yet  how  many  well  meaning  persons  there  are  who  are  forever  treating  you  to  the  various  dish  of  their  sensibilities, 
their  struggles ,  their  temptations,  and  their  wants;  with  whom  it  is  continually  I,  I,  I,  me,  me,  me,  my,  my,  my  ;  whose  life  is  one  everlasting  habit  of 
egotism,  only  basted  and  served  up  in  religion.  .;>>>>,      >j>.mj,  t, 
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The  Fireside  $$use* 


A  K AMBLE  IN  AUGUST. 

IlY  MIBS  POWER. 

Come,  let  un  leave  the  city's  din, 

The  dry  and  dusty  town. 
And  wander  forth  to  pastures  rresh, 

And  meadows  newly  mown. 

We'll  gather  many  a  flowering  shrub 

Along  tbe  old  stone-wall, 
The  speckled  lily  in  the  swamp, 

And  snowy  button-ball : 

Where  Interlacing  boughs  conceal 

The  entrance  of  the  wood, 
And  mystic  shadows  tempt  to  trace 

Tbe  sylvan  solitude ; 

We'll  rest  beneath  the  spreading  oak, 

Among  its  gnarled  roots; 
The  blackberry  clambers  o'er  the  rock, 

And  proffers  us  Us  fruits. 

The  blackberry  clambers  o'er  the  rock, 
And  many  a  Cowering  wreath 

Hangs  o  er  the  alders  by  the  brook 
That  darkly  glides  beneath. 

The  hardhack  springs  beside  the  road, 

The  fern  beside  the  stream, 
Where  cool,  beneath  the  rustic  bridge, 

The  limpid  waters  gleam. 

We'll  wander  round  the  ruined  mill, 

Far  down  the  quiet  vale, 
Where  many  a  farm  and  sheep-cote  lone 

Lie  scattered  o'er  the  dale. 

'Till  twilight  gray  the  rural  scene 

In  tranquil  beauty  blends, 
And  slowly  o'er  the  eastern  hill 

The  August  moon  ascends. 


Natural  $j$istort}, 

"  HE  ROBIN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Na- 
tural History,  a  communication  was  read  from 
Professor  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  feeding  and  growth  of 
this  bird  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  days, 
commencing  with  the  5th  of  June.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  this  report : — 

When  caught,  the  two  were  quite  young, 
their  tail  feathers  being  less  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  the  weight  of  each  about  twenty- j 
five  penny-weights — less  than  half  the  weight  j 
of  the  full-grown  birds :  both  were  plump  and  \ 
vigorous,  and  had  evidently  been  very  recently 
turned  out  of  the  nest.  He  began  feeding  them  j 
with  earth-worms,  giving  three  to  each  bird  j 
that  night.  The  second  day,  he  gave  them  ten  \ 
worms  each,  which  they  ate  ravenously.  Think-  j 
ing  this  beyond  what  their  parents  could  natur- ; 
ally  supply  them  with,  he  limited  them  to  this ! 
allowance.  On  the  third  day,  he  gave  them  j 
eight  worms  each  in  the  forenoon  ;  but  in  the ! 
afternoon  he  found  one  becoming  feeble,  and  j 
it  soon  lost  its  strength,  refused  food,  and  died,  j 
On  opening  it,  he  fouud  the  proventriculus,  \ 
gizzard,  and  intestines  entirely  empty,  and  in-| 
eluded  therefore  that  it  died  from  want  of  suffi-  j 
cient  food  ;  the  effect  of  hunger  being  increased,  j 
perhaps,  by  the  cold,  as  the  thermometer  was 
ab  jut  sixty  degrees. 

The  other  bird,  still  vigorous,  he  put  in  a 
warmer  pl;ice,  and  increased  its  food,  giving  it 
the  third  day  fifteen  worms,  on  the  fourth  day 
twenty-four,  on  the  filth  twenty-five,  on  the 
sixth  thirty,  and  on  the  seventh  thirty-one 
worms.  They  seemed  insufficient,  and  the 
bird  appeared  to  be  losing  plumpness  and 
weight.  He  began  lo  weigh  both  the  bird  and 
its  food,  and  the  results  were  given  in  a  tabular 
form.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  he  tried  a  small 
quantity  of  raw  meat,  and,  finding  it  readily 
eaten,  increased  it  gradually,  to  the  exclusion 
of  worms.  With  it  the  bird  ate  a  large  quan- 
tity of  earth  and  gravel,  and  drank  freely  after 
eating.  By  the  table,  it  appears  that  though 
the  food  was  increased  to  forty  worms,  weigh- 
ing twenty  pennyweights,  on  the  eleventh  day 
the  weight  of  the  bird  rather  fell  off;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fourteenth  day,  when  he  ate 
sixty-eight  worms,  or  thirty-four  pennyweights, 
that  he  began  to  increase.  On  this  day,  the 
weight  of  the  bird  was  twenty-four  penny- 
weights ;  he  therefore  ate  forty-one  per  cent, 
more  than  his  own  weight  in  twelve  hours, 
weighing  after  it  twenty-nine  pennyweights, 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  the  food  he  had 


|  eaten  In  that  time.  The  length  of  these  worms, 
I  if  laid  end  to  end,  would  be  about  fourteen 
I  feet,  or  ten  times  the  length  of  the  intestines. 

To  meet  the  objection,  that  the  earth-worm 
!  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  nutritious  mat- 
j  ter,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  he  was  fed  cx- 
i  clusively  on  clear  beef,  in  quantity  twenty- 
i  seven  pennyweights.  At  night,  the  bird 
!  weighed  fifty-two  pennyweights,  but  little  more 
!  than  twice  the  amount  of  flesh  consumed  dur- 
|  ing  the  day,  not  taking  into  account  the  water 
j  and  earth  swallowed.  This  presents  a  woiuler- 
i  ful  contrast  with  the  amount  of  food  required 
!  by  the  cold  blooded  vetebrates,  fishes,  and  rep- 
I  tiles,  many  of  which  can  live  for  months  with- 
j  out  food,  and  also  with  that  required  by  mara- 
!  malia.  Man,  at  this  rate,  would  eat  about 
|  seventy  pounds  of  flesh  a  day,  and  drink  five 
!  or  six  gallons  of  water. 

The  question  immediately  presents  itself, 
I  how  can  this  immense  amount  of  food,  re-; 
;  quired  by  the  young  birds,  be  supplied  by  the 
j  parents  ?  Suppose  a  pair  of  old  robins,  with 
the  usual  number  of  four  young  ones.  These  i 
j  would  require,  according  to  the  consumption 
!  of  this  bird,  two  hundred  and  fifty  worms,  or  j 
!  their  equivalent  in  insect  or  other  l'ood,  daily. 
Suppose  the  parents  to  work  ten  hours,  or  six  ! 
hundred  minutes,  to  procure  this  supply ;  this ! 
would  be  a  worm  to  every  two  and  two-fifths  j 
minutes ;  or  each  parent  must  procure  a  worm  j 
or  its  equivalent  in  less  than  five  minutes  during  j 
ten  hours,  in  addition  to  the  food  required  fori 
its  own  support.  I 
After  the  thirty-second  day,  the  bird  had  at- ; 
tained  its  full  size,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  j 
care  of  another  person  during  his  absence  of  j 
eighteen  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the ! 
bird  was  strong  and  healthy,  with  no  increase j 
of  weight,  though  its  feathers  had  grown  longer  j 
and  smoother.  Its  food  had  been  weighed  j 
daily,  and  averaged  fifteen  pennyweights  of! 
meat,  two  or  three  earth-worms,  and  a  small  j 
quantity  of  bread  each  day,  the  whole  beings 
equal  to  eighteen  pennyweights  of  meat,  or! 
thirty-six  pennyweights  of  earth-worms ;  and  j 
it  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  presentation ! 
of  the  report.  The  bird  having  continued  in ! 
confinement,  with  certainly  much  less  exercise ! 
than  in  the  wild  state,  to  eat  one-third  of  its ! 
weight  in  clear  flesh  daily,  the  Professor  con-  j 
eludes  that  the  food  it  consumed  when  young  j 
was  not  much  more  than  must  always  be  pro-! 
vided  by  the  parents  of  wild  birds.  The  food  ! 
was  never  passed  undigested ;  the  excretions  j 
were  made  up  of  gravel  and  dirt,  and  a  small ! 
quantity  of  semi-solid  urine.  j 
He  thought  that  every  admirer  of  trees  ma}- ! 
derive  from  these  facts  a  lesson,  showiug  the  j 
immense  power  of  birds  to  destroy  the  insects  j 
by  which  our  trees,  especially  our  apple-trees, ! 
elms,  and  lindens,  are  every  few  years  stripped  j 
of  their  foliage,  and  often  many  of  them  killed.  ! 

Sheep  as  a  Means  of  Improving  our! 
Fap.ms. — "  To  pursue  sheep  husbandry  most  j 
successfully,"  says  the  Homestead,  "roots; 
must  be  raised  and  fed  ;  grain,  either  raised  or ! 
bought,  will  be  consumed,  and  oil  meal  have ! 
to  be  purchased  for  food.  Their  manure,  then,  ! 
is  better  for  the  farm  than  the  purchase  of! 
superphosphate  or  guano."  j 


The  IjWtrtj  $ard. 

HENS  AND  CHICKENS. 

Tiie  well  ordered  henery  should  now  be  in  j 
the  full  heat  of  incubation,  or  to  put  the  case  i 
more  plainly — the  setting  hens  should  be  upon  ! 
their  nests,  unless  they  are  already  off  with  I 
their  first  broods.  April  chickens  make  the  ] 
nicest  fowls,  both  for  the  table  in  the  Fall,  and  j 
next  season's  layers.  Early  chickens  get  the  j 
start  of  vermin  and  other  Summer  troubles,  f 
which  are  a  great  drawback  to  late  comers,  | 
and  though  they  will  require  careful  attention  j 
during  cold  nights  and  stormy  days,  yet  they  [ 
soon  grow  up  to  be  robust  birds,  capable  off 
taking  care  of  themselves,  while  the  little  peep- j 
ing  things  which  do  not  get  out  of  the  way  of! 
October  frosts,  seldom  pay  for  the  trouble  of  | 
raising.  Some  people,  and  especially  some  [ 
women  folks,  always  have  "good  luck"  ini 
raising  chickens,  and  the  reason  of  this  good  j 
luck  is  because  of  those  little  attentions  which  ! 
are  bestowed  at  just  the  right  time,  by  a  per- 1 
son  who  knows  just  what  is  needed  to  keep! 
the  chicks  in  order.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  ! 
the  world  to  a  person  who  is  willing  to  look  j 
after  such  little  things,  and  who  has  chicken j 
sense.  i 

In  the  first  place,  keep  the  nests  clear  of  lice.  ! 
This  may  be  done  by  a  dust  of  dry  wood  ashes ! 
or  a  sprinkle  of  dry  cut  tobacco ;  and  fowls  j 
may  at  all  times  be  kept  clear  of  lice  by  fur-  f 
nishing  them  dry  sand  and  ashes  to  wallow  in.  | 

Wherever  the  hens  and  chickens  can  have  a  ! 
range  of  fresh  ground,  they  will  pick  up! 
enough  insects  and  green  vegetables  to  keep  ! 
their  crops  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  sick ! 
chicken  is  a  troublesome  little  customer,  and ! 
the  best  way  to  cure  him  is  to  keep  him  from  ! 
getting  sick.  To  this  end  the  skillful  hen-wife ! 
has  little  doctor  stuffs  which  are  given  in  the  I 
chicken  feed.  One  says  she  puts  a  tablespoon- ! 
ful  of  powdered  sulphur  in  two  quarts  of  dough  j 
feed,  twice  a  week,  beginning  when  the  chicks ! 
are  about  two  weeks  old.  This  is  said  to  be ! 
an  effectual  preventive  of  the  gapes.  Another  { 
preventive  of  the  gapes  is  to  put  fine  salt  in ! 
their  corn  meal  dough.  Others  still  would  use ! 
powdered  red  pepper  pods  in  their  chicken  \ 
feed.  We  suppose  either  of  these  prescriptions  | 
will  prove  effectual,  if  properly  administered,  j 
— Ohio  Farmer.  ! 


HEN'S  NESTS. 

The  nests  should  be  on  the  ground— if  pos- 
sible, on  the  earth — and  not  in  the  same  place 
where  laying  hens  have  access  to  them.  An 
exception  must  be  made  to  the  ground,  if  far- 
mers set  eggs  while  hard  frost  is  still  in  the 
earth.  In  this  case  you  must  be  more  careful 
not  to  forget  to  moisten  the  eggs  with  water 
when  the  hens  come  off  to  feed.  I  prefer  in 
cold  weather  to  lift  the  hen  off,  wet  the  eggs, 
and  put  her  on  again.  There  is  less  risk  of  a 
chill.  Many  complaints  are  made  of  eggs  not 
hatching,  though  there  are  birds  in  each. 
This  is  entirely  caused  by  their  being  too  dry. 
Unless  moistened,  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
egg  becomes  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  chick 
cannot  break  through.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Cochins,  and  I  have  often  liad  to 
hatch  half  the  eigs  myself  (by  breaking  the 
shell  with  my  finger,  not  by  sitting  a  la  jwule) 
and  let  them  out. 

When  a  hen  steals  her  nest,  she  goes  out 
early  in  the  morning  for  food,  before  the  dew 
is  off  the  grass,  and  returns  with  wet  feathers; 
so  that  by  damping  the  eggs  we  imitate  this 
natural  process.  The  eggs  of  ducks  and  geese 
will  still  more  require  attention. 

I  have  found  the  most  convenient  way  to 
set  hens  was  to  get  a  common  tea-chest  or  box, 
put  a  portable  sloping  roof  to  it,  made  of  a 
few  pieces  of  board.  Cut  a  hole  at  one  end, 
like  lhat  for  a  dog-kennel.  In  front  of  this  put 
a  wire  pen  or  frame  made  of  lathes.  Provide 
the  hen  with  food  and  water  daily,  and  you 
need  not  be  under  any  anxiety  about  your  hen 
leaving  her  eggs ;  she  cannot  get  out,  and  will 
return  on  the  eggs,  if  really  broody,  in  a  very 
short  lime.  In  this  way  you  would  have  them 
entirely  under  your  command.  When  the 
chickens  are  hatched,  I  find  these  same  boxes 
answer  ever}'  purpose  ;  only  in  wet  weather  if 
a  shed  cannot  be  had,  they  must  have  the 
frame  covered  with  canvass  or  boards. —  Col. 
Hansard's  address  before  Canada  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 


A  Singular  Accident. — An  ox  belonging ! 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Tainter  died  Saturday  night ; ! 
and  on  investigating  for  the  cause  of  his  death,  ! 
a  piece  of  hoop-skirt  steel  about  six  inches  in  j 
length  was  found  imbedded  in  the  right  side  of! 
the  heart,  and  forming  an  abcess  between  the ! 
heart  and  the  lung.  The  indigestible  substance 
had  been  taken  with  its  food. —  Worcester  Sjiy. 


The  moths  have  succeeded  in  shutting  up 
one  of  our  most  fashionable  churches  for  the 
season.  It  seems  that  these  troublesome  little 
creatures  have  been  multiplying  in  the  new  and 
elegant  meeting-house  on  Boylston  street  (Dr. 
Gannett'?)  until  it  has  become  necessary  to  close 
the  house  and  strip  it  of  all  its  upholstery,  in 
order  to  save  it  from  utter  ruin,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  clothing  cf  the  attendants. — Boston 
Traveller. 


Precocity  of  a  Game  Pullet. — During  the  ] 
twenty  years  that  I  have  been  a  breeder  of! 
poultry,  I  have  not  had  an  instance  of  such ! 
precocity  as  the  one  I  am  about  to  mention,  j 
On  the  10th  of  March  this  year  the  fowl  re-! 
ferred  to  was  hatched.  In  July  she  showed  \ 
signs  that  she  would  soon  begin  to  lay  eggs,  j 
I  had  her  and  a  cockerel  put  into  a  room,  out ! 
of  which  they  have  not  been  since  then.  On ! 
Aug.  1 2th  she  began  to  lay,  and  in  twenty-eight  j 
days  laid  twenty-three  eggs.  On  the  11th  of! 
September,  I  set  her  with  ten  eggs,  seven  of! 
which  were  fruitful.  She  has  now  six  fine  i 
chickens,  and  although  not  yet  eight  months  j 
old,  she  looks  as  matronly  as  her  grandmother,  i 
—Cor.  London  Field. 


Selecting  Poultry  Meat.  — A  young  turkey ! 
has  a  smooth  leg,  and  a  soft  bill,  and  if  fresh,  \ 
the  eyes  will  be  bright  and  the  feet  moist.  ! 
Old  turkeys  have  stiff  scaly  feet. 

Young  fowls  have  a  tender  skin,  smooth  legs ! 
and  the  breast  bone  yields  readily  to  the  pres-! 
sure  of  the  linger.  The  best  are  those  that! 
have  yellow  legs.  The  feet  and  legs  of  old 
fowls  look  as  though  they  had  seen  hard  service : 
in  the  world. 

Young  ducks  feel  tender  under  the  wings 
and  the  web  of  the  foot  is  transparent.  The 
best  are  thick  and  hard  on  the  breast. 

Young  geese  have  yellow  bills,  and  the  feet 
are  yellow  and  supple.  The  skin  may  be  easi- 
ly broken  by  the  head  of  a  pin ;  the  breast  is 
plump  and  the  fat  white.  An  old  goose  is  unfit 
for  the  human  stomach. 

Fowls  are  most  easily  picked  if  scalded,  but 
this  renders  the  skins  liable  to  be  torn,  and  con- 
sequently they  will  not  look  so  nice. 


How  to  make  Hens  Lay. — Many  persons 
feed  hens  too  much  for  laying.  To  keep 
twenty  hens  through  the  Winter,  give  three 
pints  of  corn  and  two  of  oats  or  buckwheat 
per  day ;  also,  about  twice  a  week,  give  them 
shorts  or  bran  wet  with  warm,  sour  milk,  of 
which  they  seem  very  fond  ;  make  it  quite  wet 
and  put  in  a  large  spoonful  of  ground  black 
pepper.  Give  them  all  the  green  stuff  that  can 
be  had,  such  as  cabbage  leaves,  parings  of  ap- 
ples, cores  and  all,  etc.  So  fed,  with  comfort- 
able quarters,  they  will  lay  all  Winter.  Keep 
only  early  Spring  pullets.  Change  cocks  every 
Spring.  In  proof  of  the  above,  we  will  merely 
observe  that  a  neighbor  had  among  a  lot  of 
hens,  one  that  would  not  lay  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  as  such  hens  are  not  profitable  to 
keep,  she  was  considered  a  fit  subject  for  the 
pot.  On  dressing,  she  was  found  to  be  literally 
filled  with  fat,  instead  of  egg  ovaries. — Country 
Cent. 


Charcoal  for  Turkeys. — A  California  pa- 
per says  a  recent  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
feeding  charcoal  for  fattening  turkeys.  Two 
lots  of  four  each,  were  treated  alike,  except 
for  one  lot  finely  pulverized  charcoal  was  mix- 
ed with  mashed  potatoes  and  meal,  on  which 
they  were  fed,  and  broken  pieces  of  coal  also 
plentifully  supplied.  The  difference  in  weight 
was  one  and  a  half  pounds  each,  in  favor  of 
the  fowls  supplied  with  coal,  and  the  flesh  was 
superior  in  tenderness  and  flavor. 

Feed  for  Hens. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing feed  for  hens,  as  a  good  preparation  to 
make  them  lay  : 

"Take  one  quart  of  corn,  and  boil  it  in  clear 
water,  to  which  add,  while  boiling,  a  ta- 
blespoonful  of  black  pepper,  or  half  the  quan- 
tity of  cayenne  ;  this  quantity  to  be  allowed  to 
every  nine  hens  daily,  then  the  water  to  be 
drained  off  for  them  to  drink  when  sufficiently 
cool,  or  to  be  mixed  with  one-third  lime 
water." 


Old  Versus  New. — A  verification  of  the  proverb  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  has  recently  occurred  in  Ohio,  by  the  discover}' 
that  "  a  modern  improvemenl "  in  mechanics  was  in  use  a  century  or  more  since.  The  invention,  supposed  to  be  an  American  one,  was  the 
gimlet-pointed  screw-nail  or  wood-screw  ;  and  the  discovery  we  speak  of  was  made  in  this  way  :  A  Mr.  Goodrich,  organ  builder,  took  to  pieces 
an  old  grand  piano,  made  in  London  about  a  century  ago,  from  which  he  took  various  sized  screws,  all  of  which  were  almost  identical  in  form 
with  the  gimlet-pointed  screws  now  made  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere.  A  telegraphic  apparatus  may  yet  be  found  in  some  Indian  jungle,  and 
a  sewing  machine  unwrapped  from  the  cerements  of  an  Egyptian  mummy-case. 
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MOEE  OECHAEDS  WANTED.  f 

The  demand  for  fruit  has  been  constantly  in-  j 


( |  withstanding  the  fact  that  a  great  many  young  ] 
1 1  orchards  have  come  into  bearing  within  that| 
1  time,  and  added  their  quota  of  fruit  to  the  gen- § 
]  eral  supply.    Every  farmer  should  set  apart  | 


|  most  every  orchard.   Here,  the  case  is  very  j 
I  different ;  our  troubles  are  almost  if  not  wholly  j 
'  I  oast  when  once  the  trees  survive  the  hazzards  j 

PTAR,  PUT  T TIRE  :  ~ 

|  of  infancy  and  early  youth,  and  come  to  a  | 
The  pear  is  a  most  delicious  fruit,  and  its  j  bearing  state.—  S.  L.  Goodale. 
culture  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  | 
has  ever  received  in  this  State.    Its  intrinsic  | 
importance  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  apple,  { 
and  in  its  adaptation  to  various  uses,  and  its  I 

...       ,  .  .       e  .,  ;  creasing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  not-? 

duration,  by  the  successive  ripening  of  its  |  6 

varieties  from  August  to  midwinter  and  even  ] 

later,  it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  j 

fruit. 

In  order  to  be  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  -. 

,  f-        i-    .•      f=  five  or  ten  acres  of  his  land  for  growing  fruit.  % 

a  pear  should  possess  a  certain  combination  of  =  „.,,,..  = 

T-,.   .   ,  „  .    .,  .    ,.     ...       ,  I  He  can  make  use  of  the  land  for  various  pur- = 

requisites.    First  of  all,  m  this  climate,  it  must  =  .        _  _         .  I 

,     ,     ,  ,   .       ...  .  '    ,  w    §  pose  while  the  trees  are  growing.    Indeed  it  is  = 

be  hardy  enough  to  withstand  severe  Win-  =  p  ^     .-  °  = 

.        ,   .         ...  .  ==  probably  the  better  plan  to  set  the  trees  so  far  = 

ters:  next,  we  desire  productiveness,  vigorous  =  ^         -^  .,  ,        ,    ,  1 

I    ...  ...  ,.         ,  j    .  t.     §  apart  that  they  will  never  meet,  and  overshad- 1 

growth,  a  healthy  constitution,  and  adaptation  ?  ^  J  .       ■  '  | 

7         .  .     »    .,    .  '  ...       '  „iisow  the  ground  so  much,  that  a  crop  of  some  = 

to  a  variety  of  soils,  in  the  tree,  and  it  is  well  =  fe,  ,       .',  ,  v  ,  = 

,     . „ ...  ,  .      .    ,   .    r  ...        T        =  other  kind  cannot  be  raised  between  them.  = 

also  if  it  be  not  too  tardy  in  fruiting.    In  the  f  | 

fruit  we  desire  fine  flavor,  size,  beauty,  and  j    After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  j 

good  keeping  qualities.    Out  of  the  thousand  j  against  raising  crops  in  the  orchards,  the  opin-  j 

cr  more  of  varieties  which  have  been  intro-|ion  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  it  is  bet- 1 

duced  in  the  last  thirty  years,  there  are  few  in  1  ter  for  the  trees  and  also  for  the  proprietor  to  ] 

which  all  these  are  found  in  a  desirable  degree.  j  keep  on  cultivating  the  soil,  and  raising  tillage  j 

One  is  lacking  in  this,  another  in  that ;  a  great  |  crops,  than  to  lay  it  down  to  grass.  Some  crops  j 

many  are  wanting  in  a  majority  of  these  re- ! are  more  suitable  for  orchards  than  others.—  j 

quisites.    In  proportion  as  they  prevail,  or  are  I Hoed  crops  of  anv  k™d  are  beneficial,  because  { 

missing,  is  the  value  of  any  given  variety  for  I tne  soil  is  kePt  in  a  fine  state  of  tilth>  weeds  I 

general  cultivation.    Practically,  it  is  found  I are  banished,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil,  being  j 

that  hardiness,  vigor  and  productiveness  in  the  [  shaded  by  the  crops,  retains  moisture  which  is  j 

tree,  connected  with  tolerably  good  quality  of  {grateful  to  the  minute  sponge-like  mouths  of| 

fruit,  are  of  greater  value  than  superior  flavor  1 the  fibrous  roots  of  the  fruit  trees.  | 

connected  with  deficiency  in  the  other  requi-f    By  a  little  economy  in  saving  manurial  li- j 

sites.    For  home  use,  some  varieties  may  be  1  <l«ids  and  solids>  which  are  generally  allowed  j 

very  desirable  and  almost  indispensable  on  ac-!t0  g°  t0  waste>  enough  manure  can  be  collect- [ 

count  of  exquisite  quality,  while  from  small ! ed  ab°ut  the  farmer's  house  to  enrich  the  or-j 

size  or  unattractive  appearance  in  the  fruit,  or  j  chard  and  garden,  without  encroaching  muchj 

feeble  growth  or  scanty  bearing  in  the  'tree,  j ou  tbe  barn-yard  manure,  which  is  generally  j 

they  would  prove  ^profitable  for  market.         I  required  for  field  crops.    Soap-suds  and  liquid } 

For  various  reasons  it  is  more  difficult  to  ar-l  manare  of  various  kinds  wiU  tum  a  lar°e  beap ! 
rive  at  a  conclusive  decision  regarding  the  value  1  of  muck  into  a  rlch  manure-  The  Voal11?  I 
of  a  new  pear,  than  with  an  untried  apple.  |  bouse  may  be  made  to  contribute  largely  to  the  | 

The  pear  is  not  so  uniform  in  quality  during  aImanure  heaP  b-v  keePln?  a  Plentlful  sn^  of! 

series  of  years  in  the  same  soil  and  location ;  I  ^  muck  under  cover>  for  spreading  over  the  j 

one  year  it  may  give  promise  of  high  excellence,  I floor  from  time  t0  time  t0  absord  the  ^mnngs  j 

and  the  next  prove  quite  poor.    In  one  soil ! of  tbe  fowh    When  the  house  is  cleaned  out  in ! 

and  location  it  may  be  all  which  can  be  asked, !  SPriDg>  and  the  contents  weU  mixed>  be ! 

j  .      ,     e       vi  mi    =  found  that  there  will  be  enough  of  this  com-  = 

and  in  a  less  favorable  one  quite  mfenor.    Thei  .'       .  •,  '= 

a  t  r  _  c  v     •     j       t        n    i    I  post  to  manure  a  lars!;e  portion  of  the  orchard'? 

first  few  years  of  bearing  do  not  usually  de-  \ 1  °  1  \ 

velope  its  full  excellence, — for  this  we  must  I  and  Sar<3en.  | 
wait  until  the  tree  has  attained  a  good  degree  I  Bones  are  sPeclally  adaPted  for  manurl»S} 
of  maturity.  In  the  apple  the  effect  of  an  over- 1 imit  trees'  because  tbey  contain  a  larSe  ProPor- 1 
abundant  crop  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  re-!tion  of  phosphoric  acid,  an  ingredient  which  is  I 
.  „_  „  j,  -     t     ,  .,    .    4,    =  necessary  for  building  up  the  framework  of  I 

quirement  for  a  season  oi  rest,  while  m  the  =  J  °  ,    ,      .  = 

,  f.  .  j,    ...  \  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit  tree,  and  also  tor  = 

pear  a  too  heavy  crop  is  often  connected  with  =        J        J  '      .  = 

„  ■  e  .     e  -t  ,  ,     .v  t    ^  adding  bulk  and  visor  to  the  fruit.    Large  = 

small,  inferior  fruit,  so  nearly  worthless  that  a  =  """"^s  "  ■     &  &  = 

„      ,        ,  e  t        .  .„    .    =  Quantities  of  bones  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  = 

few  dozen  large  perfect  specimens  will  give  =  Hua""L  v  e>  3 

».  c  t-         j     mi  i  i  eveiT  year,  or  are  thrown  into  places  where  i 

greater  satisfaction  and  will  command  mores       '  J""'."  1  \ 

,  .  %  their  ingredients  are  not  available  lor  crops  ot  = 
money  than  bushels  of  the  same  sort  imper-  =  6  *     ,  = 

„  .,  ,  ,  j  I  any  kind.    It  they  were  collected  and  crushed,  \ 

fectly  grown ;  and  hence  the  necessity  and  =    J  „    .  ,  ,       .   ,  = 

-*  .  c  »v    •  <•=  or  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  kept  in  bar- [ 

profit  in  many  cases  of  severe  thinning  out  of  5  1       '      ,  ,  =■ 

the  fruit  ^  re^s  w"'1  wood  asbes,  they  would  be  so  much  j 

tt  i      ii  v.-  ,  ,™  ,  I  decomposed  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  applica- ! 

Unless  the  proper  conditions  are  fulfilled,  I  "^""^F"00"  11  : 

i  tion  to  the  orchard  or  garden.  I 


pear  culture  may  be  expected  to  result  in  fail- 
ure ;  when  they  are  fulfilled,  a  high  degree  of  I  The  cost  of  fruit  trees,  even  ot  tne  best  va- 
satisfaction  and  of  profit  may  be  confidently  |  rieties,  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  land 
anticipated.  Like  everything  else  which  is  j  need  not  be  idle  while  the  trees  are  coming  to 
really'desirable  and  valuable,  pears  cost  some- 1 a  bearing  age,  for  the  orchard,  by  proper  cut 
thing,  and  they  readily  command  a  price  fully  j  tivation,  may  be  made  to  produce  excellent 
commensurate  with  the  cost;  usually  a  good  {crops  of  various  kinds.  When  an  acre  of  apple 
deal  more  from  their  scarcity.  I  trees  is  in  its  prime,  it  will  produce  about  400 

The  more  opportunity  has  been  enjoyed  to]  bushels  of  fruit,  and  if  these  are  of  the  best 
compare  the  prospects  of  pear  culture  in  Maine  j  varieties  they  will  be  worth  one  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  in  other  sections,  the  more  favorable  do  |  There  will  be  windfalls  and  inferior  fruit  which 
ours  appear.  There  are  obstacles  in  both  | wil1  be  of  much  use  for  feeding  hogs  or  cattle, 
cases,  but  they  are  very  unlike.  In  the  Middle  j  Some  orchards,  it  is  true,  produce  crops  only 
and  "Western  States,  they  can  grow  young  1  every  second  year,  because  having  borne  a  very 
trees  with  great  facility — whether  they  be  of  1  heavy  crop,  they  need  recuperation.  It  is  a 
sorts  which  we  call  tender  or  hardy,  and  they  \  common  saying :  "  One  year  for  wood  and  one 
suffer  few  losses  from  Winter  killing,  or  from  |  for  fruit,"  but  it  also  is  a  well-established  fact, 
crushing  snows  breaking  them  down ;  but  I  that  by  proper  management,  such  as  judicious 
when  the  trees  come  to  bearing,  and  in  fact  as  f  pruning  and  the  application  of  special  ma- 
soon  as  fit  to  transplant,  then  comes  the  blight  |  nures,  the  trees  may  be  caused  to  yield  a  crop 
— fire-blight  it  is  usually  called,  and  sometimes  I  of  fruit  every  year. 

"frozen  sap  blight" — though  nobody  knows}  Peaches  and  plums  are  uncertain  fruits,  as 
either  cause  or  remedy.  Suddenly,  without  I  the  former  are  liable  to  destruction  from  frost, 
any  premonition  whatever,  a  limb  or  a  whole  |  and  the  latter  from  the  curculio ;  yet,  if  proper 
tree  blackens  and  withers ;  being  a  hopeless  \  precautions  are  taken,  fine  crops  may  be  ob- 
case,  if  it  be  only  a  limb,  it  is  amputated ;  if  a  |  tained.  If  peach  trees  of  the  best  varieties  are 
whole  tree,  it  is  dug  up  and  removed.  This  1  planted  in  suitable  soil,  and  in  favorable  as- 
blight  is  an  awful  scourge,  sometimes  sweeping  |  pects,  they  will  bear  almost  every  year.  They 
whole  orchards,  and  more  or  less  thinning  »1- 1  do  best  when  shaded  from  the  morning  sun, 


and  exposed  to  that  of  noon  and  evening,  as  in  I 
this  case  the  frozen  branches  thaw  gradually,  1 
and  the  slender  tissues  of  the  wood  are  not  | 
fractured  by  rapidly  thawing  after  being  frozen.  I 
The  best  of  all  the  remedies  for  the  curculio  is  { 
to  remove  the  soil  to  the  width  of  three  feet  1 
and  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  from  around  i 
the  plum  trees,  scattering  it  thinly  over  the  sur- 1 
face  of  the  orchard  or  garden,  so  that  the  pupoe  1 
of  the  curculio  may  be  exposed  to  destruction.  | 
This  should  be  done  when  the  trees  are  begin 
ning  to  blossom.  The  cavity  around  the  trees  j 
should  be  filled  with  rich  muck  or  compost. —  ] 
In  every  large  orchard  a  considerable  portion  | 
should  be  set  apart  for  growing  peaches,  plums  j 
and  pears,  as  these  fruits  are  more  valuable  I 
than  apples,  and,  when  they  succeed  well,  are  j 
very  profitable.  \ 

PEOPAGATING  BLACKBEEEIES,  j 

The  blackberry  propagates  itself  by  suckers  :  | 
and  if  these  are  taken  up  in  Autumn  or  early  j 
in  Spring,  cut  back  and  set  out  for  growing  an- 1 
other  season,  they  will  make  well  rooted  plants  j 
by  Autumn.  Another  mode  is  to  cut  off  the  | 
roots,  by  means  of  a  long  sharp  spade,  around  I 
the  growing  plants  in  Spring,  to  induce  the  j 
formation  of  suckers.  This  cutting  should  be  I 
done  a  few  inches  from  the  main  plant  in  cir- 1 
cular  form,  and  repeated  again  a  few  inches  | 
further  out,  so  that  the  }roung  plants  may  not  I 
have  long,  one  sided  roots.  A  third  mode  is  [ 
to  take  up  cuttings  of  tbe  roots  in  Autumn  or  | 
early  in  Spring,  say  three  or  four  inches  long  I 
and  as  large  as  a  quill,  or  larger,  and  set  them  1 
out  in  open  ground  in  an  upright  position,  leav-  j 
ing  the  top  a  little  below  the  surface.  If  the  j 
soil  is  rich  and  mellow  they  will  do  well.  A I 
fourth  and  the  best  mode,  when  practicable,  is  j 
to  use  cuttings  with  bottom  heat ;  they  need  j 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  I 
should  either  have  the  heat  of  a  hot  bed,  or  a  | 
propagating  house.  They  should  be  taken  up  j 
in  Autumn,  so  as  to  be  started  very  early  in  j 
Spring.  In  the  early  part  or  by  the  middle  of! 
Summer,  they  will  do  to  set  out  in  open  ground,  j 
and  will  make  good  plants  the  same  season.  I 
By  this  mode  there  will  scarcely  be  a  failure.  I 
The  soil  for  these  bottom-heat  cuttings,  should  = 
be  a  mixture  of  about  two-thirds  of  clean  I 
sand  thoroughly  mixed  with  oue-third  of  leaf-  j 
mold,  with  a  portion  of  finely  diffused  old  \ 
manure. — Country  Gent. 

How  the  Japanese  TeainCooumbees. — The  j 
manner  of  cultivating  the  cucumber  was  to  me  i 
somewhat  novel,  and  it  appeared  in  some  re-  j 
spects  superior  to  our  mode.    Instead  of  sow-  j 
ing  the  seed  in  hills,  it  is  sown  in  double  rows, 
as  peas  are  frequently  done,  only  at  a  greater 
distance  apart,  both  between  the  rows  and  the 
plants,  say  three  feet  between  the  first.  The 
vines  are  supported  by  placing  brushwood 
along  each  row,  forming  an  arch,  over  which 
they  may  grow.    The  advantages  this  method 
presents  are,  that  the  fruit  is  always  clean  and 
straight,  of  a  uniform  color  on  all  sides,  and 
can  be  gathered  without  incurring  the  danger 
of  injury  to  the  vines  by  tramping  on  them. — 
,Hoggs'  Gardening  in  Japan. 

The  Banana — A  San  Francisco  paper  an- 
|  nounces  the  late  importation  to  that  market  of 
j  the  banana  plant  from  Central  America,  with  a 
|  view  to  its  cultivation  in  California.  This  is  a 
I  very  valuable  experiment,  and  has  every  chance 
|  of  success.  The  climate  of  the  California  val- 
;  ley  lands,  such  as  Los  Angelos,  Santa  Clara 
!  and  Solano,  is  well  adapted  to  the  banana,  and 
j  its  production  as  a  staple  would  confer  an  im- 
!  mense  benefit  on  the  country. 
I  It  is  said  by  the  best  authorities  that  the 
|  banana  will  furnish  more  food  to  the  acre  than 
i  any  other  crop  capable  of  growth  in  a  tropical 
j  climate.  It  is  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious 
j  food,  too,  when  in  good  condition. 

!  The  crop  of  huckleberries  this  season  in 
I  New  Jersey,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  in 
1  dollars  and  cents  to  more  than'  the  combined 
!  crops  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and  black- 
i  berries. 


The  Boeee  Remedy. — A  writer  in  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  va- 
rious transformations  of  the  apple  tree  borer 
says : 

"  I  will  give  my  plan  of  exterminating  him. 
I  will  suppose  that  I  have  a  young  orchard  of 
any  number  of  trees,  say  a  thousand ;  the  sec- 
ond season  after  planting,  about  the  last  of 
July,  or  during  the  first  half  of  August,  with  a 
common  hoe,  I  take  all  the  weeds  and  other 
trash,  and  about  an  inch  of  soil,  from  the 
crown  of  the  trees ;  then  any  time  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  September,  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  examine  carefully  the  stem  of  each  tree ; 
the  borer  can  readily  be  found  by  the  refuse 
thrown  out  of  the  hole  made  on  entering ;  this 
refuse  of  a  borer,  of  the  same  season's  growth, 
will  be  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and,  being  of 
a  glutinous  nature,  sticks  around  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  and  can  readily  be  seen ;  older  ones 
throw  out  coarser  chips  that  fall  to  the  ground. 
When  one  is  found,  take  the  knife  and  cut  him 
out.  If  an  orchard  is  carefully  examined  in 
this  way  each  year,  there  need  be  but  few,  if 
any  borers  missed,  and  as  they  are  more  easily 
found  the  second  fall  of  their  growth,  and  can 
have  done  but  little  at  that  time,  we  would 
never  receiye  any  serious  injury  from  them. 
A  man  wili  clear  the  litter  and  soil  from  around 
a  thousand  trees,  in  a  day,  and  can  take  the 
borers  out  in  another  day. 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflowee. — The  ca 
requires  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  and  thor- 
ough working.  If  these  requirements  are  met, 
and  good  seed  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  good  solid  heads.  For  early  use, 
the  plants  should  be  started  in  a  hot-bed  or 
cold-frame,  but  seed  for  Winter  cabbage  should 
be  sown  in  a  seed-bed,  early  in  the  Spring. 
Some  varieties  seem  to  do  best  if  the  seed  is 
sown  in  hills  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Marble- 
head  varieties.  Sow  two  or  three  seeds  where 
each  plant  is  desired,  and  then  pull  all  but  the 
strongest,  When  a  seed  bed  is  made  in  the 
open  ground,  instead  of  selecting  a  warm  situ- 
ation, choose  a  cold,  damp  place,  on  the  north 
side  of  a  board  fence,  as  here  the  black  fly  will 
not  trouble  the  plants,  and  they  will  come  early 
enough  for  Winter  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  for 
we  have  often  found  the  early  varieties  treated  in 
this  way  to  form  fine  flowers  during  the  cold, 
]  damp  weather  of  Autumn.  Cauliflower  re- 
j  quires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  water, 
|  and  the  earth  should  be  drawn  well  towards 
i  the  stems,  especially  late  in  the  season,  when 
i  the  flower  is  about  to  form. 


A  Way  to  Pboduoe  Bltjebeeeies. — A  large 
tract  of  woodland  which  was  burned  over  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford,  a  year  ago,  is  now, 
according  to  a  newspaper  of  that  city,  covered 
with  blueberry  bushes  on  which  thousands  of 
bushels  of  the  finest  and  largest  berries  are 
found  and  gathered  for  the  market. 

The  New  Bedford  Journal  adds  that  this  pro- 
duction of  blueberry  and  whortleberry  bushes 
is  a  natural  result  of  burning  over  such  wood- 
land. If  this  is  the  case,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  through  the  country  which  had  better 
be  fired  at  once,  notably  the  tracts  of  scrub 
woodland  in  New  Jersey,  along  the  line  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 


1  Feuit  Flavoeed  at  Will. — A  gardener  of 
|  Gand  has,  after  many  trials,  succeeded  in  giv- 
I  ing  any  kind  of  fruit  the  flavor  he  pleases 
1  while  it  is  still  on  the  tree.  Let  us  take  an  ap- 
|  pie  for  instance ;  he  pricks  it  rather  deeply  in 
I  four  or  five  places  with  a  large  needle,  and 
I  then  lets  it  dip  for  a  while  in  a  bowl  containing 
I  a  liquid  possessing  the  flavor  he  wishes  to  com- 
1  municate,  After  a  few  seconds  this  liquid  will 
|  have  penetrated  into  the  pulp  ;  and  this  opera- 
1  tion  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  in- 
I  tervals  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  apple  is  left  to 
|  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  will  subsequently  be 
1  found  to  have  acquired  the  taste  either  of  straw- 
|  berry,  raspberry,  cloves,  etc.,  according  to  the 
]  liquid  employed. 


Teainlng  foe  Business. — The  need  of  a  practical  training  for  business,  by  which  young  men  are  fitted  for  some  definite  sphere  in  life,  is 
severely  felt  in  dull  times  like  the  present,  when  the  incompetent  are  often  displaced  by  those  who  are  belter  qualified,  and  find  themselves  a  use- 
less waif  on  the  world's  surface.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  suggests  that  some  advantage  might  be  derived  from  a  collection  of  statistics  giving 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  vainly  applying  for  situations.  '  They  would  at  least  impress  parents  and  guardians  with  the  necessity  of  teaching 
their  children  how  to  labor.  The  failure  to  bring  up  boys  indentured  to  trades  and  business  is  "one  of  the  vital  defects  in  our  present  social 
economy,  and  one  that  deserves  the  profoundest  attention  of  the  thinkers  of  our  country." 


The  Farm  anil  Fireside. 
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;*?  •*  »*WL  ^T~~  ~T«V  hsland  of  Mauritius.    Li  the  United  States,  the  !    SPIEIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PEESS.    j  AGEICULTUEAL  ITEMS. 

^g&HI  t«tfc»f  ^4t».|limit8d|  its  profitable  growth  is  a  small  extent  j    ,  .  _        ~  „  ,      .     —  '  _ 

!  ,      ..       ,      ».    /y  ■        »..v.„=    "The  Ohio  Farmer   reports  the  wheat  crop  =    Minnesota  s  wheat  crop,  this  year,  is  esti- 

~~.  -   =  of  territory  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    At  the  =  ,  I     .it.  ...  . 

^  ,„        00  ™cc-  m.Tnic  I  •  ......  11   5  °'  tllat  ^tate  remarkably  good ;  and  hopes  there ;  mated,  by  a  paper  of  hat  State,  as  high  as 

G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  ED1IORS.  ■  present  imc,  owing  to  the  almost  utter  bank-  =  J  b      '  f  f  „  »  '      *;  1  , 

  ! 1  .  , '        f  . .  ,  .  =  will  be  no  necessity  of  "  eating  bread  made  ■  20,000,000  bushels.    It  is  said  that  the  early 

   =  ruptcy  of  the  Southern  sugar  planters,  there  is  =  ,T    „  i,.  .        c    ,        .     '  .   I  .'  .  ...  ,  * 

oiTTiumv     jnrr«T  •!     i  <j  <;  7     =  ,        ...     •   ..    .    •  n        i  from  rotten  No.  2  Chicago  Spring  wheat  the  =  pioneers  of  Minnesota  doubted  whether  the 

SATUIiDAl,  ALOtUbl  A,   180/.  ,  a  general  prostration  in  the  business.    Conse-  =       .     ....  .„■—,.,         .  I    .,  . ,     -       ,    .        ;       .  , 

!         .  ,  ,  .         i  coming  winter.     The  same  journal  reports  i  soil  was  capable  of  prodcciii"  wheat  in  large 

-   i  quently,  wc  are  almost  dependent  on  foreign  j„      °  .  ,    .        '      =  °  b 

=  the  grape  prospect,  on  the  lake-shores,  better  i  cpiantities. 


agbiofltubi!  feeds  o»;  to  a  great  extent  it  clothes  ni;  with-  ■■  countries  for  our  su<rar  and  molasses.    It  is  cs-  = 
out  it  we  could  not  have  mamir»cturei.»ndihouid  not  hare  com- =  ...  •     .     .  .  .  .  =  than  usual — the  only  danger  is  that  the  vines  s    The  sugar  production  is  increasing  in  Liberia. 

merce.   These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster— tin.  :  timated  that  WC  COllSUIlie,  annually,  about  eight  E  ,        .      ...    .  °  §  ,     °     *  ,  •  °  . 

largest  in  the  center,  and  that  largest  is  Agriculture. — Daniel  =       .    ,     .„.  ,  "    -:  are  over-burdened  with  truit.  5  One  planter  made  last  year  40,000  pounds  of 

^  i  hanirf  mi,1;°n  P°,mdS  °  .  s»^r-more  "7  I  -  I  sugar,  5000  gallons  of  molasses  and  2000  gal- 

T0  OFFICERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  j       otucr  nall"n  »  P^P0'"™  «°  our  popula-  ;    Ll  au  ediloriai  on  poultrv,  B  fortnjgut  since>  |  ^  of 

-  jlion.    Before  the  Rebellion,  two-lhirds,  near-  j  we  referred  to  the  no.v  popular  French  breeds  [    Xue    KenUjck  hlB   look  unnsua]1 

A  great  difficult,  In  awarding  small  premium.,  at  Agricultural  :  |y  of  flufl  CUOr.llOUS  amount  of  SWCCtenillg  Was  j  _,he  La  Fleche,  Creve-Ca'Ur  and  HoudanS.  I  nmmlsin„  nn,l  „"  '  _  „.„„,,  |„_,  nr=  ' 
Fairs  Is  to  present  something  of  BEAL  value  to  those  who  nre  i  .  .  |  '  :  promising,  ailll  IUC  grow  I  TS  CXpCCt  large  pnCOB 

awarded  small  prizes.    We  will  furnish  In  any  agricultural  I  impOrtCU.  f  The   Cottage   Gardener,    of  London,    Saj  S  its  I  antj  ]ieayy  profiU 

M^jUBrtOiJwlua  Southern  sugar  cul- !  experience  with  these  fowls  prove  that  the;    A  single  county  of  Ohio  yields  700,000  bn8h- 
-iUogtt.emto  pr0s,ra.ed,  isafa^yorable  tune  to  test  j  Houdan  is  much  the  hardiest  bird.    The  Other  |ete  of  ^  Juctl  at  e.j^ooo. 

An  annual  subscription  to  our  journal  would  be  more  accept- ;  the  value  ot  sorghuiii.    Ihe  middle  latitudes  s  two  breeds  have  been  subject  to  disease,  and!    Tuere  are  over  twenty  thousand  acres  of 

able  than  almost  anj  other  small  gift,  and  would  be  a  permanent;  0f  tl)e   Uni,cd  States   are  Well   adapted  tO  ifejgre'at  mortality,  wherever  introduced  into  Eng-  I  ,and  :„  4  labam,  nKntpd  In  .WM  MtataMlMi 

ga.ntoo.u-asricu.ture.  ;  ^         This  line  extends  through  Southern  t^d     Of  the  La  Fleche  it  BS«.~"Biey  re^l  t?^-*^*^*^^^ 

•~  —    lr,         .    .  ,T  .    ^      T         „      ,  |  :  J  W{-  Jja  riLLue,  u  saj  s .      uiL>  ie  |  year,  which  will  produce  eight  hundred  thon- 

!  Connecticut,  ^c\v  \  ork,  Isew  Jersey,  Pensyl- ;  qui,.e  more  food  than  any  fowl  we  ever  saw—  f  gand  bnsheis 
SORGHum.  Ivania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  ;  I esneciallv  the  male  birds  "  !    ml      .    .'.  .    ...  . 

—  =     j  .,         !       .    ,       ..  •  •  1    PLtu"1>  lue  ujaK-  Ulrus-  =    The  wheat  harvest  is  over  in  Missouri,  the 
rp :„t,.„,inr.tinn  inin  tliis  countrv  of  the  -  &nd  thence  down  to  the  cotton-growing  zone  or  \                             —  -=       .  ,  .  .,    ...  . 

Iiie  intioduction  into  ims  coumr)  oltue=  °        °  i    nrnnn  .  .„    „  ,     ™  , l  whole  crop  being  considerably  above  the  aver- 

r-v        o.,™,,^.or,»  naiir-rl  ^rnlnim   and  an  i  uell.  of  the  South.    The  temperature  here  wilh    Crops  m  Illinois  are  good.    The  editor  of;  .   '        =  .  J 

Chinese  sugar-cane,  calleit  ivig/titm,  ana  an ,     7  ......  „  =  »i     t.   •  •    ^  ,<„    •       ....    =  age  and  the  quality  superior. 

African  variety,  termed  Imphee,  dales  back!  admit  of  the  cane  maturing;  although  not  all  |  the  Praine  Earmer  says        Having  visited  a  |  b  1    /  1 

lv  a  dozen  or  fifteen  vearsT  Its  cultivation  I  of  that  territory  will  grow  it  to  the  fullest  per- !  large  number  of  the  counties  in  the  State  dur- !  A  single  firm  in  Southern  Illinois  has  sold 
in  Northern  China  has  been  carried  on,  proba-  j  ^tion.  Its  Northern  boundary  of  growth  will !  ing  the  week  past,  we  are  pleased  to  record  a  |  Jjrillg  *e  season,  in  six  counties,  no  less  than 
1  lv  for  centuries  •  but  so  little  is  known  of  I  reduce  its  profit,  unquestionably.  Yet  we  have  I  very  promising  condition  of  the  crops,  gener- !  400  new  reaping  machines.  1  oese,  with  all 
CI  inese  agriculture'  that  no  satisfactory  record  I  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  in  Connecticut  I  ally.  The  wheat  South  of  Springfield  to  St.  I lbc  <M  machines  in  those  counties,  have  been 
of  its  historv  can  be  obtained.  ■  Our  first  seed  I  and  Massachusetts.  Soils  differ  in  their  chem- 1  Louis  is  all  cut  and  in  the  stock.  The  yield,  I  bus>-  for  some  timc  cutting  the  abundant 
came  from  France,  where  it  has  been  cultivat-  Heal  constituents ;  hence,  every  soil  has  its  in- j  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  satisfactory.  |  S18"1  harTCSt  of  that  State. 


fromthe  ZuluCaffiescountrv,byaMr.  Wray.as  1  fore,  we  venture  an  opinion,  that  in  this  lati- 1  very  large.    Fruit  prospect  fair,  except  apples  j  are  seriously  damaged.    They  first  attack  the 
late  as  1857    This  seed  was  presented  to  Gov-!tuae.  we  can  profitably  cultivate  sorghum  fori— the  yield  will  be  less  than  anticipated,  the  [gardens,  and  scarcely  a  vegetable  escapes, 
cruor  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  who  dis- 1  but  uot  for  its  suSar-    Yc'  our  opin-  j  young  fruit  having  dropped  from  the  trees/'     j    Major  General  Howard,  through  the  Freed- 

tributed  it  amonn- the  planters  to  tes't  its  value  I  ion  is  not  worth  much-certainly  not  impor-;  .      —       .  |  men's  Bureau,  reports  the  crops  of  Tennessee 

as  a  sugar-producing  plant.    The  experiment  I  tant  enough  to  deter  or  discourage  experiment.  |    Hoyey  s  Magazine  of  Horticulture  says  the ;  m  year  t0  be  the  best  an(1  largest  ever  Wd 
Let^h  a'decided'fLre;  not  because  the  I  Let  sorghum  have  a  fair  trail,  by  agriculturists,  { of  a  large  pear  crop  m  ^ew  England, ,  in  that  State. 

cane  would  not  grow,  but  that  the  process  of!  throughout  its  wide  geographical  limits.  j 13  not  *fW  ^  tref  ""ere  full  of  bios-  j  Much  attention  is  now  being  paid  in  the  in- 
manufacturing  sugar  from  naturalized  Southern  !   -   I  S°™  and  fU"=  f™li>  n'°!     1  ted°r  °f  L°UisiaDa  l°  lU<!  ProPa^tion  of  Hon- 

cane  was  no!  applicable  to  sorghum  or  im- !  OUR  BOOK  TABLE.  j m0St  f  f1"'    Tbe  B»rtle"  wU  ^  ^  S  S-ian  grass,  which  yields  two  tons  to  the  acre 

I  —  =haps.  half  a  crop;  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  =  nn  hottnm  \mnU 

nhee.  =  The  Ameeioan  Coxflict:  A  historv  of  the  Great  Rebellion  l  ,     ,         „   ,  '  .  .,     '  |  On  DOllom  UU1UB. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  next  took !      »e  rmied  sfate.  or  America,  1860-I665.  By  Horace !  looks  well,  but  other  varieties  will  be  a  failure. ;    Xhey  bave  corn  in  JIaine>  which  ;8  jUBt 

m,ttor   in  l.nn.l   nnd=rlistrilmted  the  seed!    Greely.   Hartford,  Conn.,  O.  D.  Case  &  Company.  j  —  .   I  "spindling  OUt,"  tOO,  which  IS  five   feet  ninC 

the  matter  in  hand  and  distributed  the  seet^  Ko  period  ln  lhe  hi5tOT  of  cWUzatlon  eIcetai  ln  intere£t  ^  |    A  contributor  ot  Colman's  Rural  World,  ad- i     f       °     '      . '       .       .     .  . 
broadcast  over  the  country.    From  that  period  =  importance,  that  which  embraces  the  origin,  progress,  and !  vocates  thorough  pruning  in  peach  trees  and1  ~      u  lony-Bis  ua^s  ouiy 

its  cultivation  has  been  tried  in  all  the  Eastern, !  "nai  culmination  of  our  Great  Rebellion,  other  periods,  re- ;  js  .m  fayor  of  .      bead;.     He  eavs  lLis  ;  from  the  seed,  showing  a  growth  of  nearly  an 

ViH,H„   nnrl    Wpstern    States-    o-enerallv  with  i  m"kable  ln  evolutionary  events,  and  memorable  in  the  mag-  |         ,-t  "  "  -  1        •>  I  inch  and  a  quarter  per  da)'. 

Middle  and  western  states,  generally  wnn  ^  nllude  of  cont(,nJing  anni(.s  _  wiU  exlsl  ln  nistorT;  but  while ;  makes  the  tree  more  hardy,  gives  more  exposure ;  M  . 

decided  success,  60  far  as  producing  the  cane !  the  eras  of  Hannibal,  Napoleon  and  other  great  soldiers  win  be ;  to  sun  and  air  ripenin"  the  fruit  earlier  and  i    A  New  Jersey  paper  says  daily  huckleberry 

is  concerned  ;  but  in  manufacturing  sugar,  we  I  us  as  Per'0d8  TMy  S I  is  more  favorable  to  -atherin-  the  crop   '  Cul- 1  tlains  are  iuu  over  the  railroads  leading  to  New 

'  .     ,°  s  and  bloodshed,  our  sanguinary  struggle  will  be  perpetuated  in  z  irt.winuic  iu  ^  1,11'  liiv.  uup,     out  = 

have  not  made  much  progiess.    This  is  uot  a ;  mem0riesof  five  hundred  thousand  American  citizeu.&acnoced  |  tivating  the  ground  in  peach  orchards  is  also  1  ^  ork  ant'  ""riadclphia. 

positive  discouragement.  To  manufacture  su- !  on  our  own  soil-on  batUe-fieids  which  we  shall  hereafter  cul- ;  recommended  This  iiartiallv  destroys  the  ~l  A  valuable  peat  bed  of  large  extent  has  been 
gar,  without  experience,  art  or  science,  would  |  'T^ryTZZT^ZtZlt  a  comP.e,e  and  \  curculio.  '  "  , '  j  discovered  in  Alameda  County,  California, 

be  impossible  even  with  the  best  tropical  cane,  i  perfect  record  without  an  explanation  of  its  origin,  of  the  chief  I  ™     ,  ^    The  potato  trade  of  central  Maine  is  so  livery 

Our  cultivators  of  Sorghum  have  been  pbinj^^  „  "Rrfmt  Tp  .?q    f         ,     ,      j  that  one  of  the  Penobscot  steamers  at  Bangor 

farmers;  without  the  aid  ot  science,  and  with- ;  polllical  dWsioI1Si  teai,  and  antagonisms  of  our  institutions ; ;  ^cdding  fRniT  1p.ee*.—  from  about  tlae  |  %vag  unable  t0  take  ,Uat  was  offered  on  are- 
out  capital  to  produce  machinery  suitable  for  I  clearly  showing  slavery  to  be  the  origin,  and  the  ignis-fatuus ;  middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  August  is  con-|ceut  u.j 

the  manufacture  of  sivar    No  intricate  or  dif- 1 PreciP»ated  lhe  Rebeuion.  we  have  read  this  portion  of ;  sidereci  tbe  m0st  favorable  time  to  bud  fruit  I     .  rr„,„'i„morl  „«,  p.^i,  mi  i  h„*  fi„»  ,h™ 

me  IlldUUIdClult.  Ol  sus<tl.     .to  iuuiliu,  ui  uji  ;  his  work  with  more  interest  than  the  record  of  "battles  fought  =  ....  .  ..  I      A  gentleman  neai  feOrla  (111.;  has  UVe  UlOU- 

ficult  art  can  be  tested  in  this  way.    Not  that  |  and  victories  won;"  chiefly  because  it  is  an  honest  summary ;  trees.    It  is  a  simple  operation,  requiring  not^yj  oxapevines,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 

we  endorse  or  assume  any  remarkable  sacchar- !  and  abridgement  of  events  that  preceded  the  war.  This  feature ;  special  art,  and  is  performed  in  a  brief  period.  |  nrodnca  nftv  buucbes  of'irranes  each  wei'o-himr 
,  ,    „  ,        J  .     '  =  of  his  historv  must  render  it  of  more  value  to  posterity  U>an  to  =  „     .,  .  •„  ,i,Q  ;  prouuee  uuy  ouueucs  oi  grapes  eacu,  wei0uinL, 

ine  wealth  for  sorghum,  except  for  the  manu- ;  UJ.  yet  nogenulne  history  could  avoid  1t--notwuhstanding  some  ! To  tue  U0Vlce-  we  Wl11  exPlam  the  ProcetS- !  a  pound  apiece. 

facture  of  syrups  or  molasses.  j  boots,  facetiously  termed  "Histories  of  the  Rebellion,"  en- ;  well  knowing  that  old  fruit  culturists  need  no ;    Tuere  is  tbig  scasoa  an  extaordinary  abun- 

.,,     .         tirelv  Ignore  the  commencement  of  the  great  strife.  ^instructions      Rndflin<r        flip  intrndnrtion  of^.  . 

Some  Writers  State  that  sorghum  Will  yield}    co-JLporaneous  history  I.  generally ^  crude,  Imperfect  and  \      1™C  10nS"     7~f^g  "  t  1C  introOUCtlon  01  f  dance  Qf  cerea,  jn  EgJ.pt_     prieeg  of 

seventy-five  percent,  of  saccharine  matter  ;!  unjust.  Hence,  historians  bad  better  be  born  one  or  two  cen- 1  *ne  bud  ot  one  tree  beneath  the  bark  of  another.  ;  „^^jn  have  fallen  nearly  two-thirds  since  har- 
vet  wc  bave  no  general  testimony  to  prove  how  I lu?"  f " lhe  "ents  th'J!ecoT*;,      Hoi^e  [  This  should  be  done  when  the  new  wood  is  in  }  yest  ended 

=  not  be  born  agaiD.  even  If  he  could.   He  is  wise  m  this  deler- = -f  _   mns*   tntmrnnfl   minwfh       \   ltnd    i<   tikpn  - 

much  crystallized  sugar  can  be  extracted  from  |  miQati0n-he  .Bluing  at  the  right  time  for  iumBeif-a  feUow  |  °u   UB  ™Wh    A  .       I    Gen.  Pillow  estimates  the  corn  crop  on  his 

it.    The  Creole  cane  of  Louisiana  yields  about  1 laborer 'D  the  Rebemon,  and  a  uberai  philosopher  at  ita  close.  { froni  a  branch  of  this  year's  growth,  with  a  |  piantati0I13  near  Helena,  Arkansas,  at  two  huo- 

.    ^      .      .    .  i  The  military  portion  of  this  history  is  unquestionably  as  fair  =  crnall   nortion   of    tlie   bark     Pllt    lengthwise  =  .      ,  , 

sixty  percent,  ot  juice,  but  only  six  to  seven  per  |  ^J^S^^wJStSLmt^immmmm.  we !     7  .  P     °"  ,  J  l    fT^\Tjdred  ^ous&ad  busuels- 

cent,  of  crystallized  sugar.  Iu  the  British  West  I  followed  the  changing  fortunes  of  two  of  our  armies,  nearly! 1  IS  lnsert(ja  oeneatn  tne  DarK  ot  tue  tieC|  Tue  money  vaiuc  0f  tue  cr0pS  this  year,  as 
Indies,  and  in  Cuba,  sugar-cane  yields  from  1  'hreeyears-a  greater  portion  with  the  Army of  thepotoma^  j  intended  to  be  budded-a  slight  incision  being  ]  eslimatcd  b y  a  writer  in  ,he  New  York  Times, 

.  »  ,  =  in \irglnla,  the  balance  in  the  Department  of  the  South-and  ;        j    .  •      •.      Tlip  pdo-p«  nf  tin' s  linl  t  irp  5 

fifty  to  sixty  percent,  of  syrup,  and  averages  \  we  and  lhe  accounts  of  the  rarious  campaigns  mainly  correct. !  .  j     ,  =        misoaiKarc;  WjlJ  he  js4o0,000, 000  greater  than  last  year,  so 

ten  per  cent,  of  manufactured  sugar.    Grind- !  The  battle  of  oiustee,  m  Florida,  is  an  exception ;  the  colored  j  then  raised  and  the  bud  pushed  in.    A  bandage  j  j       ha,  been  ^  jncrease 
in<r  the  cane  at  a  verv  slow  sneed  in  all  coun- 1 lroop' dld  not  "earelhe  daj''"  nor  did  they  earn  any  labels  in  i  of  cloth,  bass  or  corn-husk,  is  then  wrapped  1  _ 

ing  tne  cane  at  a  very  siow  speto,  in  an  couu  =  ,hat  ,mforlunlUe  comest.  Both  armies  fought  with  desperation  =        ,  uaaSuimnwitovA     Carp  ehnnlrl 1    The  rye  and  grass  crops  in  ConnecUcut  are 

tries,  nets  the  largest  product.    The  only  ac-  f  -both  exhausted  themsekes-both  retired  from  the  battle-field, }  anu  ine  joo  is  compiueQ.  /^eH™™a|Midtobeia  r?-eaml  good  be  yond  all  previous 

tual  test  of  the  sugar  producing  character  off  •»* «™  » ™  East,  the  other  west.         |  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  bud,  or  bark.    Some  i  =        e         *_  ' 

i  e         »i  we  cannot  close  this  review  without  recommending  it  as  the  1 0f  our  uest  fruj(s  are  i,r0pao-ated  in  this  way  -  preceucnu.    ine  ne.uis  oi  rye  are  six  ano 

sorghum,  that  we  know  ol,  was  the  expen-  %  m05t  Mm^  faU  and  raluabie  history  of  the  Rebellion  yet !  1    y  6  '"I  seven  inches  lono-  ■  and  the  reapers  say  they 

ment  Of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  LOVering,  Of  Philadel- 1  written.  I.  1.  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  miutao- 1  -  I  ^      h  .    c     „     .  h         b  fo 

Ilia   in  18r7      Bein°"  an  eminent  SU°^r  refiner  1  a     naTal  officers,  and  with  maps  and  diagrams  of  baltle-nelds.  =  (  i  J 

p  a,  in    j(.  0  gar         '  |  its  typographical  execution  is  also  creditable  to  the  pubushers.  |     Attextios   to    Stk.^vbereies. — We   are!    The  Governor  of  Kansas  has  officially  an- 

the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed  in  his  state- ;  s  .  =  ' 

_  .    .,  .       =  little  doeeit:  By  Charles  DickenB.  t.  b.  Peterson  a  ;  rather  late  in  our  advice  about  strawbem' beds,  s  nounced  the  departure  of  the  grasshoppers 

ment.    From  one  acre  of  well-grown  sorghum,  =  Brothers  PhiiadeiDhia  I-        j        ,  ^  .  i     •  n  ....  =»  .  0.  . 

i  r  ,      >,»,!         .     n       ,  „.      ;  Brothers,  ihiiadeiphia  I  in  garden  and  field  culture.    But  it  is  not  too  =  from  that  btate. 

he  manufactured  1221+  pounds  Of  Crystallized  ;    This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "Green  Cloth"  edition,  Issued  =      °  *         3  -  ■•■  „  ~.  , 

su"^r     This  experiment  was  tried  by  Mr  \ montb1^  n>  style  and  sold  at  $1.25  per  volume.  The  |  late  to  say  that  plants  are  benefited  by  raking  |    A  Massillon,  Ohio,  paper  quotes  butter  at 

,  ■    '.        .  -  •   ..  &   ■     ,  I   .  \  i  cheapness  and  excellence  of  this  ediuon  wm  commend  it  to  the!  and  cleaning  off  old  beds,  removing  the  weeds,  I  twelve  cents  a  pound  at  that  place,  and  egg1* 

Lovermg  OUt  Of  mere  CUriOSlty ;  Simply  tO  test  s  collectors  of  Dickens's  works.   This  volume  has  thirty-eight  f       "  ..~      .  r     ^  .  i 

JL  .......       iiii„.,„,i„„,h.n  1;  Rmwne  =  and  ll  the  vines  have  run  and  matted  together,  1  at  fourteen  cents  per  dozen. 

the  presence  of  cane-sugar  in  the  juice  of  sor-  =  illustrations  by  h.  k.  Browne.  =  .  , ...  = 

.  v»  .     -      ..  .  -  I    The  same  publishers  have  just  issued  a  capital  novel  by  Mrs.  :  tO  dl2  OUt  alternate  Strips.     Plants  IU  hills  OT  =  

ghum.    Data  for  the  average  yield  of  syrup,  1  Wood^  enUtIed  ,.0rTllle  College.„  tlke  ,.EMt  LynnCi„  Md  1       =  ^       '  off       f   ■ 

per  acre,  in  the  United  States,  is  about  one  =  other  volumes  of  this  authoress,  it  is  ingeniously  written  and  =  11        '       1    Commissioner  of  Agricultcee. — Among  the 

hundred  and  forty  gallons.  |  marreUomUy  full  of  plot  and  incident,  a  boot  of  quite  a  differ-  j  less  you  want  to  propagate  more  plants.    A  §  names  favorably  mentioned  for  the  position  of 

..     ,  ,    .    .  .     ,  lent  style  Is  u  The  Rebel  Chief,1'— also  just  out  -by  Gustave  i  dreSSiniT  of  bone-dust.  OT  a  VCIT  liullt  One   of=„  .    .  -  .     .  ,   

The  geographical  belt  for  tropical  sugar-cane  !AlnMrt;alile  of  gueriiu  life  in  Mexico.  Recent  revoiutionarv!  ,       " ,  .  ,  i  Commissioner  of  Agnculture,  made  vacant  by- 

is  quite  limited.  The  extreme  limits  of  its  dis- 1  events  m  that  Republic  are  not  recorded  m  uusvoinme;  but!  super-pnospnatc,  win  oe  oeneDciai  on  poonsn  1  (he  dcath  ofj»r  MewtoD,  are  Hon.  S.  L. 
tribution  appear  to  be  the  parallels  of  30=  on  j  o^e^y  ronuu-tic,  but  ie«  aangninary, Good  for  a  j  land.  { Goodale  of  Maine,  Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  Ex- 

each  side  of  the  Equator.    The  regions  from  j  ,  ,  |  Governor  of  Vermont,  Hon.  Horace  Capron 

which  the  world  is  chiefly  supplied  are  the  I  Tuere  now  remain  undisposed  of,  1,455,460,- 1  Is  Texas  the  caterpillar  and  army  worm  are !  of  Illinois,  and  Orange  Judd  of  New  York. 
East  and  West  Indies,  British  India,  and  the  i  000  acres  of  U.  S.  public  lands.  *  doing  great  mischief.  '  They  are  all  well  qualified!  for  the  position. 

A>~ecdote  of  Er/GEXiE. — A  French  journal  tells  an  anecdote  of  the  fidelity  of  s  porter  to  his  charge.  The  Empress  Eugenie  recently  presented  her- 
self at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  gate  of  the  Exhibition  before  the  hour  of  opening.  The  porter  refused  to  admit  her  Majesty,  although  she  named  M.  de 
Lesseps  as  her  friend.  "Ah!  they  all  say  that,"  retorted  the  gatekeeper.  The  Empress  insisted  that  the  great  canal-maker  would  instantly  admit  her 
•were  he  there,  but  could  not  prevail.  She  then  played  her  last  card — "But  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  am  the  Empress?"  "I  should  not  believe  you," 
was  the  rejoinder.  A  lady  of  honor,  however,  at  length  convinced  the  porter  that  the  applicant  was  the  Empress ;  and  then  the  gate  opened.  Some 
officious  person  proposed  to  dismiss  the  faithful  man,  but  the  Empress  intervened  and  saved  him. 


The  Fireside  $$use* 


THE  SWING  IN  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

The  sunbeams  come,  the  sunbeams  go, 

The  boughs  droop  gently  over; 
Ihear  the  breezes  laughing  low, 

Among  the  bloomless  clover. 
A-swingingtoand  fro,  I  pass 

Through  leaves  that  Autumn  dapples, 
And  watch  upon  the  fading  grass 

The  fall  of  russet  apples. 

r  listen  for  the  babbling  creek 

That  stir*  the  noonday  quiet; 
Of  Summer  gone,  its  quavers  speak, 

Of  flag  flowers  running  riot. 

0  lonely  creek,  your  shallow  brink. 
Another  Spring  will  grow  them, 

For  flowers  bloom  full  sweet  I  think, 
Where'er  the  angel3  sow  them  I 

1  hear  across  the  meadow  lots 
The  sheep  bells  softly  tingle— 

They  crop  the  tender  daisy  plots> 

That  frosts  begin  to  wrinkle. 
I  cannot  see  one  katydid 

Of  all  that  makeB  this  wrangle, 
I  wonder  if  they  haven't  hid 

Amongst  the  love-in-tangle? 

A  kildeer  cries  above  my  head; 

The  branch  beneath  him  quivers, 
And  downward  through  the  sunlight  red, 

A  golden  apple  shivers. 
My  swing  goes  up,  my  swing  comes  down, 

The  zephyrs  hurry  after ; 
And  hope  and  youth,  triumphant  crown 

The  day  with  joy  and  laughter. 


Fireside  Tale. 

A  NEW  MEANS  OF  GBACE. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA   P.  BALLABD. 

Edith  and  Ethel  were  twin  sisters ;  but  as 
unlike  in  taste,  dress  and  every  essential  quality 
as  a  Russet  and  a  "Seek-no-further."  And, 
since  there  chances  to  be  a  preference  in  names, 
Ethel  was  the  "Seek-no-further."  Neat  as  a 
primrose,  punctual  as  a  town  clock,  orderly  as 
a  drill-sergeant,  and  yet  merry  as  a  music-box, 
she  was  always  where  she  was  wanted,  and 
often  wished  for  where  she  was  not. 

Her  face  was  seldom  snarled,  either  in  baby- 
hood, girlhood  or  womanhood.  "Sunbeam" 
and  "  lark  "  were  her  father's  favorite  epithets 
when  she  was  around. 

Poor  Edith !  She  could  not  see  why  every- 
thing came  so  easy  to  Ethel ;  or  how  she  could 
always  have  patience  enough  and  time  enough, 
not  only  for  her  own  annoyances  and  cares, 
but  for  those  of  half  a  dozen  people  about  her. 
There  was  some  secret  about  it ;  whether  in- 
ternal or  external,  Edith  was  sure  she  could 
not  tell.  Her  face  was  as  handsome  as  Ethel's ; 
her  curls  as  glossy  and  long  and  golden,  and 
their  dress  as  nearly  alike  as  her  mother's  purse 
and  impartiality  could  make  it.  And  yet, 
while  Ethel  was  always  loved  and  courted  at 
school — in  little  parties  everywhere — some- 
thing was  sure  to  go  wrong  with  Edith. 

Both  were  finally  married,  and  equally  well, 
so  far  as  love,  looks  aud  money  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  here  the  difference  in  the  two  grew 
wider  in  proportion  to  the  increased  wideness 
of  their  new  spheres.  Edith's  home  was  dis- 
turbed, unsettled,  hurried.  There  was  chafing, 
restlessness,  worry — something  that  broke  the 
charm  of  the  word  Home.  She  "  was  sure  she 
tried  her  best."  She  worked  early  and  late — 
was  always  "doing"  or  "overseeing,"  but 
usually,  like  her  elegant  parlor  clock,  "a  little 
behind  time." 

It  almost  provoked  her,  in  visiting  Ethel, 
(whose  home  fortunately  or  unfortunately  was 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  her  own)  to  see 
the  cheerful  air,  the  quiet,  restful,  leisure  look 
that  rested  over  everything.  Why,  even  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  her  "sitting  room"  or 
"  TV  inter  parlor,"  and  take  a  good  look  in,  was 
almost  as  refreshing  as  an  afternoon  nap.  It 
rested  one ;  the  perfect  neatness,  the  blending 
of  soft  colors — the  few  fragrant  plants — the 
neat  willow  basket-stand  for  sewing — the  at- 
tractive book-shelves,  sunny  pictures,  and 
chaste,  well-filled  brackets;  and  now  and 
then,  the  music  coming  through  the  half  open 
door,  of  children's  happy  voices  from  their 
play-room  adjoining,  sweeter  than  any  notes 
sue  could  wake  from  her  own  piano,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  peevish  wail  or  bois- 
terous mirth  too  often  making  discord  at  her 


!  own  home.  Edith  noted  it  all,  and  still  won- 
I  dered  what  could  make  the  difference. 
!  One  day,  some  months  after  her  return  from 
!  a  flying  visit  to  sister  Ethel's  "  nook,"  as  she 
!  was  pleased  to  term  her  elegant  but  no  less 
1  genial  and  cozy  home,  Edith  received  from 
I  Ethel  a  letter  of  earnest  invitation  for  her  old- 
|  est  daughter,  Ruth,  to  spend  the  coming  Win- 
I  ter  at  her  home.  Ruth  was  a  charming  girl, 
I  now  seventeen,  and  with  a  beating  heart  she 
j  awaited  the  decision  which  in  turn  awaited 
!  consultation  with  her  father,  who  was  out  of 
1  town  for  a  few,  now  interminable  days.  At 
I  their  close  Ruth  was  delighted  to  know  she 
|  was  actually  to  realize  a  joyful  little  hope  that 
!  had  long  awaited  a  future  "sometime"  in  her 
i  quiet  heart— a  visit  to  aunt  Ethel. 
!  The  visit  was  made;  and  never  did  four 
I  months  pass  to  eager  maiden  with  swifter  or 
!  more  silver-footed  hours.  And  when,  the  visit 
i  over,  Ruth  reached  her  own  home  again,  it 
!  was  easy  to  see  that  the  pleasure  expressed 
i  from  time  to  time  in  her  letters  had  been  vastly 
i  conducive  to  her  improvement  in  every  possi- 
j  ble  way.  And  keener-eyed  than  her  mother, 
!  Ruth  had  discerned  the  secret  which  had  made 
!  the  contrast  in  characters  and  homes,  and 
\  brought  with  her  the  key  which  should  unlock 
it  for  her  mother. 

"Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  were  the 
words,  which,  if  not  on  her  lips,  yet  lingered 
in  her  heart,  and  were  hummed  over  to  her- 
self, as  she  began,  soon  after  her  return,  to  put 
in  execution  the  change  she  had  so  long  been 
eager  to  commence.  And  from  the  attic  to 
the  cellar  there  was  ample  room  to  illustrate 
the  proverb,  so  that  even  Edith  must  come  to 
"  see,"  at  last,  what  the  life-long  trouble  had 
been.  Ruth  did  not  say  "Mother,  I  see  a 
great  difference  here  and  at  Aunt  Ethel's.  She 
has  everything  in  apple-pie  order,  and  it  makes 
things  go  on  so  much  easier — can't  we  have  it 
so  ?  "  and  then  go  on  "practicing,"  and  crotch- 
eting,  and  embroidering,  and  spinning  (street 
yarn),  and  leave  order  to  take  care  of  herself 
"out  in  the  cold."  No,  she  said  nothing;  but 
she  went  first  and  looked,  so  as  to  be  sure  her 
field  for  labor  was  as  fair  as  she  had  thought. 
And  first  in  the  cellar.  Here  she  found  a  large 
bin  of  potatoes — many  half  decayed — some, 
tired  of  their  old  life,  striking  out  for  a  new, 
toward  the  light ;  and  among  them,  turnips, 
onions,  a  few  carrots,  and  now  and  then  a 
poor,  spindled  beet,  intermingled  in  a  sort  of 
millenial  harmony.  A  barrel  of  greenings  and 
another  of  russets  stood  near,  but  on  pushing 
the  apples  about  a  little  with  her  resolute  fin- 
ger, an  eye  of  an  inquisitive  potato  peered  at 
her  here  and  there,  and  an  occasional  onion 
lifted  its  head  now  and  then  above  the  doubly 
fragrant  greenings,  while  a  sprig  or  two  of 
celery  had  fallen  in  for  company.  On  an 
empty  barrel,  near,  sat  a  large  old  basket, 
where  walnuts,  ears  of  "popcorn,"  clothes 
pins,  empty  fruit  cans  and  junk  bottles  held 
loving  concert.  A  large  pool  of  dark  looking 
liquid  lay  near,  and,  peering  into  the  board- 
covered  tub,  she  discovered  that  the  soft  soap 
had  taken  advantage  of  a  loosened  hoop,  for 
\  escape,  and  was  settling  itself  lovingly  near 
:  the  base  of  a  half-emptied  cider  barrel. 

"Here,  Bridget,  Where's  Tom  ?  "  she  called, 
j  Tom  was  an  Irish  boy  of  about  thirteen  years, 
I  whose  business  it  was  to  wait  upon  Bridget,  or 
j  any  one  else  who  needed  him,  but  who  made 
jit  his  business  between  whiles  to  lower  the 
\  walnut  basket  or  apple  barrel  at  pleasure. 

He  was  soon  found,  and  surprised  at  the 
i  sudden  order  from  Miss  Ruth,  hqjd  himself  in 
!  readiness  to  obey. 

"  Tom,  I  want  you  to  put  this  cellar  in  per- 
!  feet  order." 

"An  sure  an  it's  as  it  has  been  all  the  Win- 
!  ter.  What's  the  order  ye'd  like  it,  Miss  Ruth  1 " 
"First  this  bin  of  potatoes.  Take  every- 
]  thing  out  of  it,  sweep  the  boards  clean,  aud 
|  put  back  nothing  but  potatoes,  and  none  but 
\  good,  sound  ones.  Then  look  up  some  empty 
I  barrels,  put  the  turnips  in  one,  and  the  onions 
\  in  another  ;  right  up  these  leaking  casks,  and 
\  sweep  the  cellar  floor  clean ;  and  if,  at  six 
|  o'cl  ck  this  evening,  when  I  come  to  look 
at  it,  I  find  your  work  is  well  done,  you  shall 
have  half  a  dollar." 


I  Tom's  eyes  went  security  for  the  money,  f 
|  and  Ruth  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  Bridget  [ 
\  received  a  similar  impulse  with  regard  to  her } 
|  closets,  pantry,  table-drawers  and  wash-room.  ) 
!  Then  Ruth  went  up  stairs,  first  to  her  mother's  j 
I  linen  chests.  Everything  in  these  was  taken  { 
i  out,  and  here  the  apple-barrel  style  prevailed,  j 
!  Fine  linen  and  coarse  sheets,  old  and  new ;  1 
j  pillow  cases,  plain  and  ruffled,  new  and  fresh,  I 
j  and  ragged  and  rumpled,  lay  promiscuously  I 
I  together,  and  showing  plainly  that  when  com- 1 
j  pany  had  come,  and  the  best  ones  been  wanted,  j 
j  all  had  undergone  opening,  shaking  out  and  j 
|  re-folding  to  get  at  those  which  were  needed.  | 
|  So  with  the  linen  Ruth  closed  her  first  day.  | 
i  And  the  best,  second  best,  and  those  needing! 
]  repair,  neatly  folded,  assorted  and  placed  in  | 
|  three  different  chests,  was  the  result.  The  | 
|  next  day  her  mother's  wardrobe,  and  bureau, } 
and  baskets  of  work,  underwent  the  same  j 
|  supervision.  And  then  the  children's  room.  | 
The  one  bureau,  which  had  answered  forj 
Charlie,  Fanny,  Ethel  and  the  baby,  and  which  j 
had  long  been  literally  used  to  "  good  measure,  I 
pressed  down,  and  running  over,"  wasemp-j 
tied  of  its  contents,  one-half  of  it  given  to } 
Charlie  exclusively,  with  all  his  own  articles  I 
c  f  clothing  neatly  arranged  and  laid  in,  and  ! 
the  other  half  to  Fanny.  A  new  bureau  was  ! 
ordered,  and  none  too  much  room  found  in  its  [ 
two  upper  drawers  for  little  Ethel,  while  the  j 
baby  could  not  reasonably  get  along  without  I 
the  remaining  two.  So,  at  a  week's  end,  from  I 
attic  to  cellar,  everybody  saw  that  something  \ 
had  happened.  1 

"I  declare,  "  said  Mr.  Brown,  on  Saturday  | 
night,  as  he  took  his  dressing  gown  from  the  { 
new  row  of  hooks  appropriated  to  his  own  j 
need  on  one  side  of  the  wardrobe,  and  drew  j 
his  slippers  from  a  pocket  of  a  neat  chintz  j 
shoe-case,  "I  declare,  wife,  it's  a  means  of  I 
grace  to  me— these  new  arrangements.  No  I 
confusion  anywhere.  You  look  twenty  years  I 
younger,  and  I  feel  forty,  at  least.  If  this! 
comes  from  Ruth's  visit  it  was  money  well  | 
spent.  "A  place  for  everything  and  every-! 
thing  in  its  place  "  is  certainly  one  way  of  ma- 1 
king  "  a  little  heaven  to  go  to  heaven  in ! 

And  Edith  was  sure  she  repeated  the  words  j 
" like  a  Paradise "  often  enough  for  an  echo! 
to  his  words,  as  she  had  gone  from  room  to ! 
room  and  closet  to  closet  that  day,  and  wondered  j 
she  had  never  understood  it  before. 


FOOLS. 

I  Love  a  fool  as  naturally  as  if  I  were  kith 
and  kin  to  him.  When  a  child,  with  childlike 
apprehensions,  that  dived  not  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  matter,  I  read  those  Parables— not 
guessing  at  the  involved  wisdom — I  had  more 
yearnings  toward  that  simple  architect  that 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand  than  I  entertain- 
ed for  his  more  cautious  neighbor.  I  grudged 
at  the  hard  censure  pronounced  upon  the  quiet 
soul  that  kept  his  talent;  and— prizing  their 
simplicity  beyond  the  more  provident,  and,  to 
my  apprehension,  somewhat  more  unfeminine 
weariness  of  their  competitors— I  felt  a  kind- 
liness that  almost  amounted  to  a  tendre  for 
those  five  thoughtless  virgins.  I  have  never 
made  an  acquaintance  since  that  lasted,  or  a 
friendship  that  answered,  with  any  that  had 
not  some  tincture  of  the  absurd  in  their  char- 
acters. I  venerate  an  honest  obliquity  of  un- 
derstanding. The  more  laughable  the  blunder 
a  man  shall  commit  in  your  company,  the 
more  tests  he  giveth  you  that  he  will  not  be- 
tray or  over-reach  you.  I  love  the  safety 
which  a  palpable  hallucination  warrants,  the 
security  which  a  word  out  of  season  ratifies. 
And  take  my  word  for  this,  reader,  and  say  a 
fool  told  it  you,  if  you  please,  that  he  who 
hath  not  a  drachm  of  folly  in  his  mixture  hath 
pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in  his  composi- 
tion. It  is  observed  that  the  "foolisher  the 
fowl  or  fish,  woodcocks,  dotterels,  cod's-heads, 
&c,  the  finer  the  flesh  thereof;"  and  what 
are  commonly  the  world's  received  fools  but 
such  whereof  the  world  is  not  worthy  ?  And 
what  have  been  some  of  the  kindliest  patterns 
of  our  species  but  so  many  darlings  of  ab- 
surdity, minions  of  the  goddess  and  her  white 
boys  ?—  Charles  Lamb. 

The  Ocean  County  (N.  J.)  Courier  relates 
the  following  good  joke :  In  the  Fall  of  1866 
one  of  our  Ocean  county  cranberry  growers 
packed  several  casks  of  choice  cranberries  and 
shipped  to  some  of  his  English  friends  in  Liver- 
pool. In  due  time  they  were  received,  and 
their  receipt  acknowledged,  saying:  "That 
the  cranberries  had  been  received,  and  tendered 
their  profound  thanks ;  but  they  had  spoiled  in 
the  transit,  as  they  were  so  sour  that  they 
could  not  be  eaten." 


^iscelianij, 

THE  STRONGEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  Native  of  Australia,  Mr.  J.  E.  Evans, 
recently  gave  an  exhibition  of  remarkable 
strength,  at  the  Spa  Hotel,  in  Chesterfield, 
England,  to  establish  his  claims  as  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world.  He  held  a  fifty-six  pound 
weight  in  various  positions,  at  arm's  length, 
and  increased  the  number  until  he  raised  four 
fifty-six  pound  weights  above  his  head,  holding 
them  at  arm's  length,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
standing  upon  four  tumbler  glasses.  He  also 
held  the  weights  on  the  top  of  the  glass,  and 
allowed  a  glass  of  water  to  be  placed  upon  the 
top  of  the  weights.  He  laid  flat  upon  the 
floor,  and  let  a  fifty-six  pound  weight  fall  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  yard  on  to  his  bare  chest,  and 
the  weight  rebounded  as  though  it  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  piece  of  india-rubber.  A 
piece  of  stone,  four  inches  thick,  was  next 
placed  upon  his  chest,  and  Mr.  Hinch,  black- 
smith, smashed  it  with  two  blows  into  frag- 
ments. Mr.  Hinch  and  Mr.  Turner  then  cut  a 
piece  of  two-inch  iron  in  two  across  his  chest 
with  the  hammer  and  chisel.  The  feats  con- 
cluded by  Professor  Hercules  lying  flat  upon 
the  floor,  and  allowing  Mr.  Hinch  to  strike 
him,  with  all  his  strength,  with  a  sixteen  pound 
sledge-hammer.  The  blow  was  met  by  the 
Professor,  and  the  hammer  rebounded  with- 
out leaving  a  scratch  upon  his  body. 


|  There  is  an  old  farmer  in  Northern  Ohio 
|  who  gets  up  at  daylight,  builds  a  fire,  puts  on 
j  the  teakettle,  dusts  the  furniture,  goes  out  to 
|  the  stable  and  feeds  the  horses,  then  calls  up 
|  the  folks.  Having  a  taste  for  reading,  he  goes 
|  to  a  room  where  he  keeps  his  books,  builds  a 
!  fire,  sweeps  out,  and  reads  till  breakfast  time. 
|  This  is  Ben  Wade,  Vice  President  of  the 
I  United  States. 


An  old  gentleman  recently  attempted  to  re- 
move a  large  bug  from  the  bonnet  of  a  lady, 
who  sat  in  front  of  him  at  the  theatre.  The 
result  was,  he  unrooted  all  her  back  hair. 
Deeply  chagrined,  he  hastily  apologized,  but 
soon  learned  that  the  bug  was  artificial,  and 
was  used  to  hold  the  head  and  hair  together. 
A  scene  was  the  consequence. 

Dr.  Dubbin,  the  great  Methodist  orator, 
once  attempted  to  preach  from  the  text  "Re- 
member Lot's  wife,  "  and  made  a  failure.  After- 
ward, remarking  to  Dr.  Bond  that  he  did  not 
know  the  reason  of  his  failure,  the  venerable 
Dr.  replied  that  he  had  better  thereafter  let 
other  people's  wives  alone. " 


A  Lady  who  had  read  of  the  extensive  man- 
ufacture of  odometers  to  tell  how  far  a  car- 
riage had  been  run,  said  she  wished  some  Con- 
necticut genius  would  invent  an  instrument  to 
tell  how  far  husbands  had  been  in  the  evening 
when  they  just  step  down  to  the  Post  Office. 


An  awkward  man  attempting  to  carve  a  I  A  dying  West  India  planter  groaned  out  to 
goose,  dropped  it  on  the  floor.  "  There,  now,"  { his  favorite  negro  servant :  "Ah,  Sambo,  I'm 
exclaimed  his  wife,  "we've  lost  our  dinner." !  going  on  a  very  long,  long  journey !"  "Never 
"  Oh,  no,  my  dear,"  answered  he,  "  it  is  safe  f  mind,  massa,"  said  the  negro,  consolingly, 
— 1  have  got  my  foot  on  it."  =  "him  all  down  hill." 


How  to  do  Good. — "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do  anything."  Life  is  made  up  of  little  things.  It  is  but  once  in  an 
age  that  occasion  is  offered  for  doing  a  great  deed.  True  greatness  consists  in  being  great  in  little  things.  How  are  railroads  built  ?  By  one  shovel  of 
dirt  after  another ;  one  shovel  at  a  time.  Thus,  drops  make  the  ocean.  Hence,  we  should  be  willing  to  do  a  little  good  at  a  time,  and  never  "wait  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once."  If  we  would  do  much  good  in  the  world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in  little  things,  little  acts  one  after  another; 
speaking  a  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  and  setting  a  good  example  all  the  time ;  we  must  do  the  first  thing  we  can,  and  the  next,  and  then  the  next, 
and  so  keep  on  doing  good.    This  is  the  way  to  accomplish  anything. 


Ths  Farm  ami  Fireside. 


VARIETIES  OF  GEAPES. 


PICTURE  OF  AN  IRISH  CABIN.  {     A  man,  named  Schram,  while  binding  wheat  j  p  E  R  "  v  I  *  "  OUASO  SUBSTITUTE. 

I    As  we  passed  along" the  dreary  road  from  I  in  a  field  near  Buchanan,  Mich.,  last  week,}  — 
:  s  Skibbereen,  a  sudden  turn  opened  the  whole  j  gathered  up  in  a  sheaf  a  rattlesnake,  which  bit  j  BAU(iH'8 
1  Bay  of  Bantry  to  our  view  in  the  far  off  dis- j  «im  on  the  finger.    With  remarkable  coolness _  .  w  ^avp  CFPFR  -PTTORPTT  XTV 
\*JL     On  tlm  bark  ornnnrl  .ire  the  Killarnev !  ue  immediately  took  his  pocket  knife  and  cut j  6UM  flUornAlXi. 


The  Markets. 


i  tance.    On  the  back  ground  are  the  Killarney  I ' 
A.  S.  Fuller,  an  author  on  grape  culture,  j  mountainS)  and  the  Caha  mountains,  among! open  the  end  of  the  finger  through  the  wound 
expresses  his  opinions,  as  follows,  on  some  of|  which  Timothy  informs  me  are  3G5  lakes— j  made  by  the  snake's  tooth,  quickly  wound  a 
the  new  varieties  of  grapes.  {  su„gesting  ;Iie  legend  that  some  saint,  of  aque- 1  horse-hair  tightly  around  the  finger  to  prevent 

Grape  culture  is  to-day  upon  a  firm  basis,  j  ouTpropensities,  prayed  for  a  pool  for  each  j  as  much  as  possible  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  its  progress  as  a  whole,  certain.    Whether  1  cjay  m  tne  year.    Within  the  bay  are  many  I  and  drank  a  glass  of  liquor.    Next  day  he  was 
we  have  any  variety  or  varieties  that  may  be  j  smau  islands;  the  prettily  situated  town  of  j  nearly  well,  having  suffered  little  inconvenience 
relied  upon  for  general  cultivation,  and  which  j  uantry  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  j  except  being  very  sick  for  a  short  time.  j 
will  give  general  satisfaction  in  all  sections,  is  ]  wnose  length  is  twenty-one  miles.    I  entered  j  "^^"^•"^^"^"•^■""■■"^-^•■^^  '        ■    '■  j 
at  least  doubtful.  |  a  great  many  way-side  cabins,  and  was  always  [ 

For  a  market  grape,  the  Concord  is  probably  j  weii  received,— in  fact  there  is  a  natural  polite- 1 
the  most  popular  variety  known,  and  the  award  { ness  underlying  the  Irish  character.  j 
of  the  Greeley  prize  to  it  will  make  it  more  j    Almost  invariably  is  a  mud-puddle  in  front  j  „Ce,f 

sought  for  than  heretofore.    The  Concord  is  \  0r  the  cabin,  for  the  hog  to  wallow  in  if  they  |  fakm  peoddots,  kujcl,  *c.  | 

superior  in  some  respects,  to  anything  we  have,  j  are  s0  fortunate  as  to  have  one.    The  floors  off  j  S^^^rt.'":V.":*6a9HS ! 

but  in  others  it  is  very  inferior.  It  is  very  j  tbe  hut  are  all  of  mud,  trodden  down  hard.  { g;£|  i;*1"  °°^f  g°| o^87;V.\7.7;V." V-Vfiw  I 
hardy  ;  very  productive  ;  leaves  tough  and  firm;  j  xhe  furniture  generally  consists  of  a  few  deep  |  gkocehies,  Ac.  j 

seldom  affected  by  mildew  ;  fruit  large  and  j  piateSi  a  bowl  or  two,  an  iron  kettle,  a  bench  I 

Corn  Meal  20  j  Molasses     gaL  60alu0  I 

handsome,  but  not  best  in  quality,  and  skin  so  j  near  the  fire)  0r  stones  placed  there  for  seats.  1  sailrktM.'  '""."V.V.V.  Viuai!"  '  iu^^".\\\\V."w^i  10 ! , 
tender  that  it  frequently  breaks  in  handling.     j  A  fire  of  turf  in  a  fire  corner,  but  no  regular  { cSS^j^".::"":::'.".:"SS  |  nf P 
Cataicba. 

favorite  in  regions  where  it  can  be  successfully  { finds  egress  through  ihe  open  door. 

erown     It  has  few  superiors  in  beauty  or  qual- j  there  is  usually  another  mud  building  attached  I  meats.  *c. 

6  r  z  .  ;  Beefsteak  2-ia.Suc  |  Hams  UftSOe = 

itv  and  is  well  worthy  of  an  extra  care  and  f  to  the  main  cabin,  as  a  sleeping  place.  i  Beef,  comed  I2ai6c  Poultry  2«a2ec| 

J  .       ,  ,    -  .     _  „  .       a      =  Tongues,  clear  25c  |  Shoulders  l.=>c  = 

cultivation.  =    I  took  a  piece  ot  lighted  turt  trom  tne  nre  \  Mutton  i6a2oc  i  sausages  »oci 

Delaware.-TSo  new  developments  in  regard  j  and  entered.    I  found  it  built  in  the  shape  ofi^r^"::"::::::::M  ..  ;  ,/ 

to  this  variety  have  appeared.    It  is  still  the  ]  a  bake-oven.    The  length  of  the  place  was }  —  j  B00TS'  ~ 

very  best  in  quality,  requires  the  best  of  culti-  j  about  twelve  feet,  and  about  the  same  breadth,  j  ju^Ii.imt.  JS1Ait*311-  j  J^—L       8w4a 

Vation,  and  liable  to  UlildeW  in  many  locations,  f  w'hlle  the  heighth  was  not  five  feet,  as  I  COUld  I    At  mnrket  .'or  the  current  week:  Cattle,  1429:  Sheep  and  I  T  ADIF.S  ATTENTION  l-A  Silk  Dress  Pattern  or  a  Sewlnr. 

while  in  others  it  is  entirely  exempt.    Well  j  not  stand  upright  in  it.    There  was  no  window  j  fc^s  w^„^ 

.  ,  ,  =  ,  ,         r      ..  ,  ..,  ..       =  over  from  last  week,  108.  =  btbef  <.  ff\ 

worthy  of  a  trial  even- where.                       |  or  any  other  place  tor  light  or  ventilation.;   peices.  Beef  Cattle— Extra,  m.so®  S14.00-,  first  quality,  I  17  stalest  Boston,  Mass ,  June  s,  ikj 
lees'  Seedling.-This  is  much  praised  at  the  j  The  door  led  into  the  main  cabin,  and  the  floor  j  I  —  : —  


1  FOE  ALL  CROPS. 

1    YZ~  Quick  In  IK  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
,  !  THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN   GUANO  OR  ANV  8UPER- 
|  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
|  This  Is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  k  ?0XS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  \o.  20  H.  It  c  In  ware  Avenne, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


July  27, 1867. 


lyr-a 


e_H  11)  22c    Fluid     gal  $1  00  ; 

-This  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  j  chimney  to  allow  the  smoke  to  pass  out,  which  j  ^^^;::::::::::[::::^\^^t^;;;:::;;.:;^a^,  I 

Thpll  1  Java  Coffee  %f  ft  iSaSOc   Lard  ^  lb  16aclli  = 

im,u  =.  Mackerel,  new  10al2c  I  Sugar  T0'Jb  Hal9c  1 


Kftassachttsetts. 


rjtHE  OLD  STAND; 

EBTAJJLIbllKI)  IN  1845. 
CONNOLLY   Jt  POWER, 


W.  HSK  i  CO., 
8ir-vse.22 


West  as  a  wine  grape  ;  and,  judging  from  the  ]  was  covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  straw.  |  "^"^Hides.io  raioKc    lb.  country  Taiiow,6;<a7j<c*)n 


fthotle  Island, 


ANNUAL      FAIR     OF  THE 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 


-It  is  said  that  the  bestl,  **£SS5^JfiS^1$g£&e' **"  Bal*\Bhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 

"-5.—  l 


several  specimens  which  we  have  received  j  In  that  hole  sleep  nightly  an  old  man  and  wife,  j  y^10"  Hides,io^@n  cts.        Brighton  TaiioV,  8<s 
from  that  section,  we  think  it  deserving  of  all  j  two  girls  about  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  three  j   ^1^^?$^™$?^^%^^       j  p  o  u  t  h 
the  laudations  that  it  has  received.    It  makes  j  boys  of  about  12,  15  and  22, — besides  the  pig.  =   Th-  supply  or  Beeves  in  market  is  not  so  large  as  that  or  last ! 

,    ,     ,         mi        •       ■    i       r  t    i       t  i  week,  and  the  quality  Is  poorer.   The  market  closed  at  a  de-  =       VI  W  U\f.  I  \  VII    ICRH'IIITI1!!  H,  SfirrrTV 

a  dark  red  wine  of  much  body.    The  vine  is ;  —  Letters  from  Ireland.  \  cime  m  prices  equal  w  i4  to  xc  per  lb.  from  the  pnees  obtain- 1     »L'V  LAULHU  dblill  ULI  UliAL  SUWLII, 

=edin  the  fore  part  of  the  week. 

an  excellent  grower,  and  so  tar  has  oeen  tree  ;   ■  ■  -   \  store  Cettie— There  is  but  few  in  market. 

from  disease.    Promises  to  be  a  superior  rari- 1    Drying  Riiubarb.- 

ety  for  the  West  and  South.  !  and  most  economical  plan  of  drying  rhubarb  f  485all0:  ordlnar7  *65®*7&-  |  ment  of  Domestic  Industry, 

Iona  -This  is  still  claimed  to  be  the  best  of  \ is  to  Peel  lhe  foot-stalks,  cut  them  into  lengths  j  J£«£*  ^oTe^f  L^S^  frZ'^         1  on  ™  geo^s  or  the 

the  newer  varieties,  and  probably  is  one  of  the  j  of  about  an  inch,  and  expose  them  on  boards  |  *^^T£^^,^rP{J;  lB  martet;  prlce^  whole.  |  XAItRAO*ysETi  1-AJtK  association" 

,       ,     .  .  .,,        ■  -  nr  nlates    etc     to  the  SUIT     or  in  a   drV-llOUSe.  ;  6:lle  8  cents  per  pound;  retail  8>.;  to  10  cents  per  pound.—  I 

best  where  it  succeeds;  but  that  it  will  thrive  \  m  P^ics,  etc.,  to  me  s»uu,               ut>  uuusc,  |  t^  HogB_.JM £ miiTkel priCes7  7x@8c.Per  £.  I  craxston, ..ear  Peovihesoe,  r. l, 

„.,„_  ,.  „f  „„„„tr,-  ihar,  mo n r  '=  with,  temperature  too  low  to  scald.    Septeui-l   .  = 

o^^try  StM    We  he^r  of ^t  I  ber  is  said  to  be  the  best  mouth  for  drying  in  |  weekly  eevlew  of  the  new  york  !  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday . 

abo^as  many  failures  as  we  do  of  successes,  j      open  air,  because,  at  that  time,  continued  i 
therefore  we  conclude  that  it  is 


WHOLESALE  MARKET.  | 

Feoce,  Ac— The  market  for  western  and  state  flour  Is  less  = 
^>no  nf  tlinsp  =  lair  Weather  may  be  expected,  and  insects  Will  %  active,  prices  are  10  to  15  cents  lower  on  fresh  cronnd  and  22  to  = 

:  25  on  new  flour.    The  demand  Is  mainly  for  home  use. 


SEPTEMBER  Sd,  4lh,  5th  and  €th.  1867. 


.„„  j„  _J_.J_.U1-   ;„    nup    ~,-Jpn  I  be leSS  nUmerOUS.     When  folly  dried,  rhubarb  I    Sales  at  *6.:i0a7.25  for  superOne  sute:  47.60all.15  forordln- = 
kinds  that  may  do  admirablj    in   One  gaiaun  ,  ....  *.  .      ,  ._  ,.  |ary_and  common  extra  stite;  48at..S5  for  the  low  mdes  off 


„  -„,w,;i  -n-U\,  o~ii.il  em»  in    o n ntlier  i  maV  be  Kept  1U   paper  Or   Cotton    bag?,  Or   in  ;  spring  wheat  western  extra;  $9.90all.85  for  good  to 

and  soil,  and  lail  with  equal  care  in  anouier       j         i        i  i  -  »  itfa9olio.ioforehipptagOhio:  M0.M_ia.oufolirade 

,  I  kegS  or  boxes.  It  IS  Very  easily  prepared  tor  ;  brands  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  S15.50al 
neai  0\.  =  .  -   ,  ,„  =  Louis  extras;  the  latter  is  scarce  at  previous  prices. 

Rogers' Hybrid,  IsraeUa,  Adirondac,  Crevel- }  ™e,  and  preserves  its  flavor  remarkably  well.  |  jmm*  ^ur  heavy  «d«i«r&. 
tng,  and  similar  varieties,  appear  to  maintain  | 
the  position  they  occupied  a  year  or  iwo  since 


THE  PREMIUM  L.IST  WILL,  AMOUNT  10  NEARLY 

810,000. 


:  at  .tlO.50. 

Early  PoTATOES.-Mr.  Willaby  Mason,  6f\K^f^^^r^afitm 


-    Arranged.enls  have  been  made  with  the  various  Railroad 
r  rather  quiet.   Sales  of  50  bbls.  =  Companies,  to  run  their  Cars,  containing  Stock,  ic,  direc-y 
Southern  flour  unchanged.   Sales  of  new  at  .-i:13.50a  :  tQ  iDe  yair  Grounds. 

,_  =    There  are  ample  accommodations  within  the  grounds  for 

-  „  f1^-  _  !  Horses  and  Live  Slock,  and  one  of  the  btst  Mile  Tracks  for  fast 

.  -        _     ,      ;  i  Ar-isnnvillo   lpftat   nlir  nffipp  Inst  wpr-k    oonip  =    Corn  meal  is  without  change.   Sales  of  300  bbU.  at  $5.90  for  i  time  In  the  world, 
that  is   they  succeed  better  HI  New  England  i  Jlasonv  llle,  lelt  at  Olir  omce  last  weCK  some  i  Falrfax _aDd  $6  15  for  Branay„.m(>.  lar^e  number  of  the  most  celebrated  herses  In  the  country 

'        J  .     :  fai]._civPrl  Z"bpfk  liotatoet    raised  bv   him  in  5    Okain.— The  wheat  market  is  lower  in  sympathy  with  the  \  have  been  promised  as  competitors  for  the  verv  libera!  pirm- 

>rk,  I  lail-SlZLU  //^uech.  potatoes,  laibLU   uy    lliui  tu  ^  decl,ne  ta  flour.   MlUers  buy  cautiously,  awaiting  a  further  -.  inm8  that  wlU  be  offered,  and  the  best  breeders  of  full  blood 
°  .  p   -n  i  *i  =  Hftv-six  davs   from    the   seed      He   emoloved  ^  decline.  ...  I  cattle  and  horses  have  determined  to  make  this  tbe  finest  and 

acd    hi   portions   Of    Pennsylvania,  than  else-  iJ'J'S  s"  "■'■i8   uolu    lul-   seeu-     ^   vuiitivyaij    Sales  at  2.05  for  No.  2  Milwaukee  club;  It2.70a2.75  for  white  ;  m,,5lexl,n8,ve  exhibition  of  Live  Stock  thai  has  ever  been  held 
m  .         !  surface  mamirp   but  no  manure   in    the   hills   =  CaUfonuan ;  .f2.70a2.75  for  new  white  southern;  .*2.45a2.60  for  =  i„  Kew  Kngland. 

where.    They  do  not  appear  to  be  planted  ex-  =  sunace  manure,  out,  no  manure  in  me  nuu.  ,  new  amberda  =  ini "^tng  pro      me  cf  PremlumS)  4c_  wU1  be  dlstribnted 

Oats  are  heavy  and  we  hear  of  few  sales.  :  at  an  early  day. 

I  GEO.  B.  LORING,  of  Salem, 
I  President. 
I  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  of  Bos-  [ 
I  ton,  Secretary, 

A  Flirt  resembles  a  dipper  attached  to  a  I  WOOL  MARKET  |  of  the  n.  e.  Agricultural  Soc'y.  1         '  of  the     1.  society. 

Every   body   is  at  liberty  tO   drink  |    The  market  continues  very  dull,  and  prices  favor  bnyere  at  I  THE  NARRAGANSETT  PARK 

m   ^l.,,,. ..I,.  .        =  31a35c.  for  unwashed,  and  50ao5c.  per  pound  for  fine,  accord- = 

„,  „„,„,l    ,„   <Si  r.nn  nnn    in    skins   and   furs  =  trom  it,  DUt  nobodv  desires  tO  take  It  awav.       ;  log  to  quality.  I  which  has  been  projected  and  laldont  by  Col.  Amasa  SpeaGBT, 

amOUntCU    lO   *l,.>UU,uuo    m   &B.iu»   auu  ;  :  Is  an  enclosure  of  about  eightv  acres  of  land,  beaullfullv  local- 

'  I  ed  In  Cbanbtoh.  near  l'KOVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  and  accessible 
=  both  by  Steam  and  Horse  Cars.  Tbe  grounds  are  surrounded 
=  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  fence,  twelve  feel  high- 


and  through  eastern  and  central  New  Yorl 
portions  of  Pennsylvania,  than  else 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  planted  ex-  j 1 

erring  I 

to  experiment  more  before  planting  in  large  j  Goodrich  potatoes,  fine  samples, 
numbers. 

The  trade  of  Russian  America  in  186G,  I  hydrant. 


•  '  1      ™.i       fh<>  „;„o,.ovri;ot  r.rpfpi  rin<r  I  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  peck  of  new  =  Oai 
tensively  anywhere,  the  vineyaicnsi  preieinng  r  ^  Rye  ib  quiet.  saieaof_westernat$i.45. 


Corn  opened  steady.  Sales  unsound  at  93c.a$l ;  damp  at  $1  = 
lal.02:  mixed  at  f  l.u:jal.05,  closing  at  $1.03al. 04  ;  western  white  \ 
\  at  $1-12;  kiln-dried  at  *lal.03. 


|  WILLUM  SPRAGUE.  of  So. 
Kingston.  R.  L,  PresideBt, 
WM.  R.  STAPLES,  of  ProTl- 
denee,  Secretary, 


While  Russia  owned  the  territory  whalers  were  | 
not  allowed  to  land  on  the  coast  for  business  j 
purposes,  but  this  restriction  is  now  removed.  ] 


Marriages. 


Special  Notices. 


THE  GRAND  STAND 


States,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  fur  company,  j 

'                                      „                        .     „     I    In  Lonsdale,  Julv  30lh,  bv  Rev.  W.  W.  Sever,  Mathew  Har- =  ^ 
With  a  Capital  Of  81,000,000,  tO  operate  in  the  §  rale,  of  .Manville,'lo  Janette,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Mc-  =  [4w-27] 
1  ■      l  •     G      T?         -  Alllster,  of  L.  :  „  

new  territory,  has  been  organized  in  ban  £  ran-  s   ,n  Centrer|lte      ult)  Mr  rrank  M  l0  MlM  Julla  =  

Cisco    The  charter  of  this  company  is  said  to  i  M-  a™'".  ^  °f  Warwick. 

auv-^u-  r     j  _         i    In  Mllford,  July  34th,  Reuel  B.  Chirk,  A-  M.,  Principal  of  the 

be  in  the  haildS  Of  SOme  Of  the  pnncipal  business  \  Fitchburg  High  School,  to  Idella  R.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  Noyes 

men  of  the  Pacific  slope.  1  -  — -   ~  .  


Sold  by  druggists. 

GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  4  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  j 


|  ^iluertismij  department,  I 


modation,  uxtjeBOOVEE,  for  seating  over  five  thousand  per- 
sons. 

THE  STABLES. 
Forty  commodious  and  airy  stables  have  a'ready  been  erect- 
ed, and  others,  logetherwl'.h  good  and  substantial  "sheds  for  all 
that  may  be  received  for  exhibition,  are  In  process  of 


WATER. 


Beaths. 


I?ennst}luania. 


TnE  growth  of  Texas  in  material  pros-} 

perfty  is  gratifying.     The   population   Of    the  \    In  BurriUvlUe,  31stult.,  Huldah  M.,  wifeof  Ahaz  Mowrv.  Jr..  I 

-   \  and  daughter  of  Duty  Smith,  aged  66  years,  4  months  and  11  I 


I  J^OTICE  ESPECIAL ! 


State  has  increased  at  least  300,000  since  18G0,  |  ^Jt 
and  is  being  daily  swelled  by  immigration  j  Marf£^M1nM 

from  Europe,  and  from  the  Southern  States  I  Henrr  o.  and  EUen  h.  carpenter,  aged  4  j  STREE^pmf^ru^ 

East  of  the  Mississipi. 


MRS.  M.  G.  BROWN'S  METAPHYSICAL  DISCOVERY, 


'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA-  I  J^GE-NTS  WANTED  FOR 


.  I  which  Is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness,  Blindness,  Batdness,  Ca-  = 
=  tan-h  «nd  »n  Hlae»B  »blch  flesh  Is  heir  to.   Send  fora  circular,  = 
artlculars.   Principal  Ofllce,  410  A  Ken  | 

I  months  and  B  days. 

Texas  is  the  land  0f|    jn  Newport,  J„iv  Mth.  Mrs.  Mary  M..  widow  of  the  late  Dea-  --  TOr^  Vnequaled  in  tho  world,  so"ld« 
-   .     ,,  „_:„,„  „„j  -tnr.1-  kIcot     1 1  =  co"  Pelf!«  Sanford,  In  the  75lh  year  of  her  age.  =    Aug.  3,  1867. 

promise  lor  agriculturists  anu  moia  ih^-.b.   x.  |   In  Worce.ter.  July  27th,  s.  Li.zie  Kendall,  aged  14  years,  11  = 

affords  Within  its  boundaries   the   products  Of  I  months  and  9  days;  lhe  27th  ult.,  Michael  Teehan,  aged  29  = 

=  years  and  6  months.  = 

°~  I   ,In  FaU  RiTpr.  27th  nit,  Agnes  Ward  nop  McXauchton,  aged  I 


'  =  An  ample  snpply  of  pure  Spring  Wat<*r  will  be  provided  for 
\  every  department,  and  the  best  of  hay,  ^rain,  £c,  for  feeding. 

I  THE  TRACK 

I  has  been  congtrncted  on  lhe  most  Imrroved  plans,  under  the 
:  supervision  of  skilled  engineer*,  and  la  precisely  one  mile  In 
=  length,  three  feet  from  the  pole,  and  It  is  pronounced  by  tbe 
|  best  judges  to  be  In  all  respects  superior  to  any  track:  Ln  Ike 
I  country. 

May  17,  1867.  lAf 


HORACE  GREELEY'S  HISTORY  COMPLETE. 


both  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones, 
visions  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the 
pie  desirous  of  encouraging  immigration. 


■H  ,        ,      ,        1  ,1  i   tu,    ,,         25  yean    28th  tilt.,  Matilda  K ranees  Lyon,  aged  17  vearsril  '- 

visions  ai*e  abundant  ana  cheap,  ana  tne  peo- ^  m„ruhfi  and4  daj.8 .  the ult_  Jamea  Dew<L  aged'4 years;  i 

s  29th  ult.,  Margaret  Taylor,  aged  69  years.  | 

|    In  Milford,  23d  ult.,  Mrs.  Sallna  Torrey,  aged  86  yearB  and  3  I 
I  months;  25th  ult.,  John  Connors,  aged  60  years.  | 
In  Southbridge,  July  23d,  Miss  Mary  Flimptoo,  aged  61  years,  f 
In  Hopkinton,  July  24th,  Mrs.  Betsey  P.  Rockwood,  aged  82  I 


As-  Ohio  editor  has  received  a  cake  of  sugar  | 
made  from  the  sap  of  the  black  walnut  tree.  |  years. 

„  .  .  ,  =    In  HoUiston.  19th  ult. 

He  pronounces  it  superior  to  maple  sugar.       1 3  months. 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

SCALES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FAIRBANKS  4  EfflSO,  715  Chestnut  SL, 


Mr.  John  Smith,  aged  86  years  and  I        Be  <^rul  •<>  bu7  •>">*  0"  senulne. 

=    July  27,  1867. 


=  This  History  contains  accounts  of  nearly  one  hundred  Battles 
:  not  generaUy  found  In  earlier  works  on  the  RebeUlon,  while  In 
I  point  of  clearness.  Impartiality,  and  ncenraey,  It  presents  feat. 
E  ures  of  superiority  not  less  striking.  It  Is  marked  throughout 
5  by  a  discrimination  and  ability  which  but  everywhere  gained 
|  for  It — even  among  the  author's  political  opponents — the  repnta- 
|  tlon  as  being  beyond  comparison 

|  THE  BEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

I  published,  and  the  best  which  the  preser.t  generation  can  hope) 

I    For  Circulars  and  full  Information,  address  O.  D.  CASE  & 
PHILADELPHIA  5  C0''  f^Sabeni  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  <  leveland,  Ohio,  or  De- 
'  =  troit.  Michigan. 
3m -29    ■    July  »0,  1867.  4w-28 


Clover. — Clover  differs  entirely  from  the  cereal  plants  in  this  respect,  that  it  sends  its  main  roots  perpendicularly  downwards,  when  no  obstacles 
stand  in  the  way,  to  a  depth  which  the  fine,  fibrous  roots  of  wheat  and  barley  fail  to  reach ;  the  principal  roots  of  clover  branch  off  into  creeping 
shoots,  which  again  send  forth  roots  downwards.  Clover  seed,  on  account  of  its  small  size,  can  furnish  from  its  own  mass  but  few  formative  elements 
for  the  young  plant,  and  requires  a  rich  arable  surface  for  its  developments :  but  the  plant  takes  comparatively  but  little  food  from  the  surface  soil. 
"When  the  roots  have  pierced  through  this,  the  upper  parts  are  soon  covered  with  a  corky  coating,  and  only  the  fine  root  fibres,  ramifying  throngh 
the  subsoil,  convey  food  to  the  plant. — Liebig. 
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Tte  Www  and  Fimixte. 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
INSECT-PLANTS. 


A  Eemakkable  Tjree. — Dr.  Stanley  L. 
Haynes,  in  a  short  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Ramble  in  the  New  Zealand  Bush,"  tells  the 
following  remarkable  tree  story :  The  pata 
tree  is  said  to  have  a  most  remarkable  mode  of 
commencing  its  existence.  The  young  plant 
takes  root  in  the  head  of  a  caterpillar,  which 
buries  itself  before  it  dies  (or  is  killed  by  its 
strange  parasite),  and  so  enables  the  yoimg 
plant  to  obtain  a  legitimate  and  radical  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil.  Dr.  Haynes  possesses 
four  specimens  of  this  lusns  natures ;  in  three 
of  them  the  stem  grows  from  the  top  of  the 
caterpillar's  head ;  in  the  other  it  grew  straight 
forward  between  the  eyes ;  on  one  of  them  two 
stems  arise  from  the  head.  The  caterpillars 
are  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  quite  dry  and  brown,  without  in- 
dications of  having  been  at  all  decomposed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  true  and  false  feet  and  the 
eyes  and  mouth  are  well  preserved. 

The  foregoing,  clipped  from  the  columns  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  although  very  "remark- 
able," if  true,  yet  is  not  nearly  so  remarkable 
as  a  case  recorded  on  the  257th  page  of  the 
"■Family  Magazine"  for  1840,  published  at 
Cincinnatti,  O.,  by  J.  A.  James  &  Co. 

According  to  the  account  there  recorded,  a 
strange  insect-plant  was  procured  in  Plymouth, 
North  Carolina,  preserved  in  alcohol,  and 
brought  to  Cincinnati  by  some  individual,  not 
named  in  the  communication.    This  strange 
insect-plant  or  plant-insect,  is  represented  as 
being  fully  one  inch  and-a-half  long;  of  a 
brownish  color ;  with  two  filliform  antennae.  ; 
and  with  a  pair  of  anterior  palmated  feet,  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  ground-mole.    It  has  also  two 
posterior  feet ;  and  after  the  insect  is  matured, 
it  burrows  into  the  ground,  and  these  two  feet 
become  developed  as  a  plant,  or  plants,  resem- 
bling trefoil,  growing  about  six  inches  or  more 
in  height.    The  extremity  of  these  branches.; 
bear  a  bud,  not  of  a  leaf  or  a  flower,  but  of  an  | 
insect  in  embryo.    As  this  embryo  develops,  i 
the  insect  falls  to  the  ground  and  feeds  upon  \ 
the  leaves  of  the  mother  plant,  and  as  soon  as j 
it  is  matured,  it,  in  like  manner,  goes  into  the  j 
ground,  and  a  new  plant  comes  up,  and  so  on  i 
during  the  season.    No  more  was  said  upon  j 
the  subject  then,  because  a  gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia was  cultivating  a  quantity  of  them,  for  I 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  museums.  Accord- 
ing to  the  illustration  of  this  rare  animal-plant, 
which  accompanies  the  article  in  the  book,  the 
insect  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  common 
mole-cricket — G-ryUotalpa — differing  very  much 
in  this  respect  from  its  cogener  in  New  Zealand. 

These  accounts  need  authentication  and  con- 
firmation, and  perhap3  if  ever  "a  gentleman 
in  Philadelphia,"  has  been  experimenting  on 
this  subject,  these  remarks  m&y  bring  him  out, 
I  hope,  for  I  have  long  been  looking  for  his 
report.  That  a  hard  seed  might  get  into  the 
body  of  an  insect,  and  therein  germinate  and 
grow  after  the  insect  had  buried  itself  in  the 
ground  and  died,  is  not  remarkable :  but  that 
the  plant  growing  therefrom  should  bear  a  bud 
producing  a  like  insect,  requires  occular  de- 
monstration for  any  one  to  believe,  unless 
coming  from  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  S.  S.  E. 

THE  WHEAT  MIDGE. 

The  common  Wheat-midge,  ( Cecidomyia 
^Tritici,')  is  an  insect  which  was  introduced  into 
■  this  country  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
from  Europe,  and  which,  according  to  returns 
from  the  different  counties  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  were  thoroughly  sifted  and  foot- 
ed up  by  the  Secretary  of  their  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  destroyed  in  one  single  year  in 
that  single  State  the  enormous  amount  of  fif- 
iteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat. 

In  England  the  largest  amount  of  wheat  it 
was  ever  known  to  destroy  in  one  single  year 
was  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  crop.  Such  a 
■Bmail  per  centage  as  that,  American  farmers 
would  not  think  worth  talking  about ;  but  here 
the  Wheat-midge  often  takes  over  half  the  en- 
tire crop. 

The  reason  is  simple.  In  England  there  are 
no  less  than  three  parasitic  insects  preying  up- 
on the  Wheat-midge ;  in  this  country  there  is 
not  one,  because  it  wisely  emigrated  here  with- 
out its  parasites. 

The  Wheat-midge  itself  in  its  perfect  or 
winged  form,  is  a  small  two-winged  fly,  shaped 
much  like  a  musquito,  but  considerably  small- 
er, and  with  an  orange  colored  abdomen.  It 
comes  out  in  June  from  under  the  ground, 
where  it  has  lain  all  winter,  the  time  varying  a 
little  according  to  the  latitude,  and  lays  its  eggs 
upon  the  ears  of  wheat  when  they  are  in  blos- 
som.   These  quicly  hatch  out  into  the  orange- 


j  colored  little  maggots  which  do  all  the  mischief,  j 
)  sucking  out  the  life-blood  of  the  future  kernel  j 
I  so  that  it  shrinks  up  to  nothing.  j 
When  well  fed  they  mostly  go  underground  j 
and  construct  a  very  filmy  cocoon  which  ad-  j 
heres  strongly  to  the  surrounding  earth,  and  j 
inside  which  they  transform  next  Spring  into  j 
the  pupa  state.    But  a  few  remain  in  the  ear  \ 
and  construct  their  cocoon  there,  which  fits  so  j 
closely  to  their  bodies,  that  it  is  only  visible  j 
where  it  projects  a  little  at  each  end,  the  cocoon  I 
itself  being  transparent  and  finer  and  more  I 
filmy  than~the  most  delicate  gold-beaters'  skin.  { 


BELLS! 

jy/JENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Teoy.  N.  Y. 
June  22,  1867.  *6m-24 
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I^MERICAN  WATCHES    I  { 

I    AMERICAN  WATCHES.  I 


IT 


URNIP  SEED  1 


PATENT  ELASTIC  HORSE 

SHOE  RUBBER  CUSHION. 
The  only  positive  cure  for  Corns  and  I 
tender  feet.   Cannot  pick  up  stones  or  1 
balls  in  winter. 

NO  MORE  HARD  ROADS. 
:    Price  $1  per  pair.   Discount  to  Blacksmiths  and  Saddlers. 
:  Agents,  TAGG  4  CO.,  31  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
|    July  27,  1867  .  4w-29 

j  j|jpw  CROP  TURNIP  SEEDS. 

:    The  subscribers  would  call  attention  to  their  superior  Btock  of 

TURNIP,  AND  RUTA  BAGA  SEEDS, 

:  for  Fall  sowing,  all  grown  from  selected  roots— as  grown  by 

I       MAUPAY  4  HACKER,  805  -Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

:  P.  S.  General  catalogues  on  application.  A  full  assortment 
[  of  other  seeds  always  on  hand. 

;    July  13, 1867.  Cw-27 


TURNIP  SEED!  I? 


CONOMY— PROMPTNESS— RELIABILITY  I 


The  true  value  of  Machinery  applied  to  Watch-making  is  not  = 
that  by  its  use  watches  are  made  rapidly,  but  that  they  are  f 
made  correctly.  Very  few  people  know  why  a  Waltham  Watch  : 
should  be  superior  to  any  other.  In  the  first  place,  at  Waltham  | 
the  watch  is  regarded  as  oDly  a  machine,  to  be  constructed,  = 
like  any  other  machine,  on  mechanical  principles.  Tlie  factory  f 
Is  indeed  little  else  than  a  vast  machine-shop,  the  principal  = 
work  in  which  is  not  more  upon  watches  than  upon  machinery  = 
to  make  watches  with.  If  the  watches  are  good,  it  is  because  = 
the  machinery  is  good.  Of  course  there  must  be  no  defect  in  1 
the  principle  or  plan  of  the  movement,  no  mistake  in  the  sizes  = 
or  shapes  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  nothing  want- f 
ing  in  their  properties,  and  no  error  in  their  positions.  These  § 
points  once  thoroughly  settled  in  regard  to  each  part  of  every  | 
variety  of  watch,  it  rests  wholly  with  the  machinery — con-  = 
structed  with  Infinite  diversity  of  form  and  function,  expressly  = 
for  the  purpose— to  produce  the  finished  pieces.  The  method  = 
established  in  every  department  is,  the  reduplication  of  parts  = 
by  mechanical  means ;  and  this  is  carried  out  on  the  system  of  = 
the  most  thorough  subdivision  of  labor. 

By  means  of  multiplying  gauges  and  microscopes,  tests  and  = 
inspection  for  the  detection  of  wear  in  cutting  tools,  aud  for  = 
faults  and  flaws  in  steel  or  stone,  are  made  to  accompany  the  \ 
work  in  every  stage  from  beginning  to  end.  = 

As  a  necessary  result,  the  watch  goes  together  a  perfect  1 
machine.  Every  part  is  found  to  fit  properly  in  its  place.  = 
Every  pin  maybe  pushed  till  it  pinches,  and  every  screw  turned  f 
home.  Instead  of  a  sluggish  and  feeble  action,  the  balance,  = 
even  under  the  pressure  of  the  lightest  mainspring,  vibrates  I 
with  a  wide  and  free  motion,  and  the  beat  has  a  clear  and  = 
ringing  sound,  always  characteristic  of  the  Waltham  watch,  f 
The  machine  is  a  time-keeper  fom  the  start. 

This  system  of  Watch-making  is  unknown  in  foreign  coun- 1 
tries,  and  is  entirely  original  with  the  Waltham  Company.  The  = 
company  claim  that  by  it  they  produce  watches  that  cannot  be  = 
equalled  for  every  quality  which  makes  a  watch  valuable.  = 
Simple  in  plan  and  correct  in  principle,  the  movement  is  not  i 
only  beautifully  finished,  substantial,  accurate,  and  cheap,  but  = 
is  uniform  to  the  minutest  details,  not  easily  damaged,  easily  I 
repaired,  and  when  repaired  is  alwavs  as  eood  as  new. 

There  are  different  grades  of  finish  in  the  different  varieties  = 
of  watches  made  by  the  Waltham  Company,  as  there  are  dif-  = 
ferent  sizes  and  shapes,  to  suit  all  tastes  and  means,  but  every  I 
watch  that  bear3  the  genuine  trade-mark  of  "  Waltham  "  is  I 
guaranteed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  nobody  need  be  afraid  to  I 
buy  it.  I 


NEW  CHOP  OF  JTXX  Xit,  1867- 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm, 

FEOM 

SELECTED  STOCK  AND  WARRANTED. 

ALSO 

IMPORTED  SEED,  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

and  in  great  variety.  \ 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST— GRATIS.  | 

STEPHEN  G.  COLLINS,  /  COLLINS,  Al.DERSON  &  CO.  I 
WM.  CHAS.  AlDERSON,     ■  Seed  Warehouse, 

ROBERT  DOWNS,  )      1111  and  1113  Market  St.,  \ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 
June  29,  1867.  10w-25  f 

JgAROMETERS  I      BAROMETERS  !  I      BAROMETERS  I ! !  j 

TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS,  j 

the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  express,  and  are  war-  = 
ranted  accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  FARM  \ 
AND  FIRESIDE,  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  ! 
April  6, 1867.  pe-13-tf  \ 

DISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE,  FIELD  AND  5 
FARM  - YARD.  | 
By  Robt.  McCluee,  V.  S.  I 
For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Faem  and  Fireside,  402  Locust  = 
Street,  Philadelphia.   Price,  $5  by  mail,  prepaid.  = 
March  2.  1867.  8-tf  \ 


AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  COMPANY. 

543  North  Thied  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.  All 
leaks,  wpt  and  dampness  in  roofs,  Ac,  prevented.  Iron  Fronts, 
Railings,  Posts  and  Fences  long  preserved.  All  work  done 
well,  and  warranted.  The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of 
the  kind  now  known. 

JOSEPH  LEEDS,  Actuary. 
May  25, 1867.  3m-20 


Mew  Jjers^y, 


>EMBERTON 


MARL  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  carload), 
upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

Circulars,  with  particulars,  fttenished  feee,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 
Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 
March  9,  1867.  tf-pe-9 


~Y£WIS  ladomus  &  coT 

'DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  *  SILVER  WARE. 

^"WATCHES  and  JEWELRY  REPAIRED, 
JIQ2  Chestnut  St.,  Philfr, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less 
than  usual  prices. 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 
Of  all  styles  andprices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and 
Boy's  wear.   C3? ~  All  Watches  Warranted. 

JEWELRY  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs. 

SILVER  WARE  in  great  variety ;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware 
made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.  Plated  Ware  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Watches  "repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  solicited. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Diamonds  and  ail  precious  stones  bought  for  cash;  also  gold 
and  silver. 

June  15th,  1867.  3m 


Massachusetts. 


T  ADIES,  ATTENTION  !— A  Silk  Dress  Pattern  or  a  Sewing 
Xj  Machine  sent  free,  for  one  or  two  days'  service,  in  any 
town  or  village.  Also,  a  gift  sent  free,  by  addressing  with  stamp, 

W.  FISK  &  CO., 

17  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  8,  1867.  8w-we-22 


!R 


ELIABLE i  CHEAPEST ! 

Don't  pat  $1.  Save  50  cents. 


JEST  I 


KINGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 


50 


PER  CENT  SAVED  BY  USING 


=  changes  CRAY  hair.  Promotes  its  growth.  Prevents  its 
\  falling.   Keeps  it  moist.   Be  sure  and  try  it. 

A  FEW  HOME  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

{  From  Proprietor  of  Payson's  Indelible  Ink.— "Your  Reviver 
|  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 
I  healthy  and  soft." 

\  From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College.— "I  have  been  try- 
\  ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 
I  to  Gray  Hair.'1 

|    FromW.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital.— "I  find  it  all 
=  you  claim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  all,  try  it." 
I    From  the  Springfield  Republican.—"  One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 
=  vivers  known." 

=    Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEY,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sold 
i  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  cents. 
=    GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  and'  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO., 
=  Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 

\    June  15,  1867.  3m-is-23 


"  The  American  Watch  Company  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  estab- 1 
lished  in  1850,  has  grown  into  proportions  which  entitle  it  to  a  = 
rank  among  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  America.  The  = 
quality  of  these  instruments  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  | 
minute  comparisons,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  | 
home-made  over  the  imported.  | 
"  The  first  duty  of  a  watch  is  to  keep  good  time.  Its  other  | 
uses  are  decorative  and  subsidiary.  The  simpler  its  mechanism,  I 
i  the  more  trustworthy  its  action ;  and  the  system  upon  which  I 
watches  are  constructed  by  the  American  Company  is  the  very  = 
i  perfection  of  simplicity.  | 
"An  important  question  is  that  of  the  relative  costliness  of  = 
:  European  and  American  Watches.  It  appears  that  the  ad- 1 
i  vantage  of  cheapness  is  also  with  us.  The  difference  in  price  = 
:  is  not  excessive,  but  is  sufficient  to  be  an  object  to  any  pur- 1 
chaser.  The  virtue  of  superior  durability,  however,  is  one  = 
j  which  ought  to  be  well  considered  in  this  regard.  American  1 
instruments  will  outlast  all  others.  It  has  been  estimated  that  = 
we  pay  Europe  $5,OUO,0OOa  year  for  watches,  and  a  like  sum  = 
for  keeping  them  in  order.  At  our  own  doors  watches  are  =  . 
manufactured  at  a  less  price,  of  better  quality,  less  likely  to  = 
become  disordered,  and  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  injury  by  =  - 
violence  the  injury  may  cheaply  and  expeditiously  be  repaired."  = 
— N.  Y.  Tribune.  | 
1 1  This  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  splendid  speci- 1 
men  of  American  operative  genius  and  enterprise.  That  it  ; 
will  work  a  revolution  in  the  watch  manufacturing  of  the  world  I 
no  one  can  doubt  who  examines  the  operations  of  the  Waltham  = 
establishment,  for  it  turns  out  watch  movements  at  just  about  = 
one  half  the  cost  of  imported  movements, — beside  the  uniform  I 
reliability  of  the  machine-made  watches  must  give  them  a  great  I 
advantage  over  all  others  wherever  known.  A  poor  timepiece  I 
of  the  machine  make  will  be  as  rare  in  the  future  as  a  good  one  I 
of  hand  make  has  been  heretofore,  for  machinery  is  arbitrary  = 
in  its  performance,  and  can  make  a  perfect  article  just  as  easy  = 
i  as  one  that  is  worthless.  It  will  be  a  cause  of  congratulation,  I 
if  this  highly  useful  American  enterprise  Bhall  have  the  effect  = 
of  driving  out  of  market  the  thousands  of  traBhy  foreign  = 
articles,  miscalled  time-keepers,  by  furnishing  so  excellent  and  = 
i  economical  a  substitute." — N.  Y.  Times.  | 
"We  notice  with  regret  (writing  of  the  Paris  Exposition)  the  = 
absence  of  specimens  of  American  manufacture,  which,  al-  i 
:  though  only  comparatively  of  recent  birth  among  us,  is  already  = 
j  producing  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  The  = 
i  Watches  manufactured  by  the  Waltham  Company  arecertainly,  i 
j  so  far  as  strength,  durability,  and  excellence  as  time-keepers  I 
|  are  concerned,  as  good  as  anything  produced  by  the  French  or  = 
i  Swiss  manufactures."— N.  Y.  Herald. 

"We  have  had  one  of  the  works  of  this  Company  in  a  case  = 
I  for  some  considerable  time,  and,  comparing  them  with  former  I 
i  first-class  works  of  different  manufacture  possessed  by  us,  they  I 
I  have  established,  In  our  opinion,  their  superiority  over  any  = 
I  ever  introduced  for  correctness  as  time-pieces."— The  World,  " 
tlIt  is  believed  that  a  Waltham  Watch  is  worth  double  the  = 
i  price  of  many  of  the  imported  watches  made  by  handV 
I  Scientific  American. 

"The beauty,  the  precision,  the  greater  cheapness,  the  uni-  f 
j  form  excellence  of  a  watch  constructed  by  machinery  so  ex- 1 
;  quisite  that  the  mere  spectacle  of  its  operation  is  poetic,  grad- 1 
i  ually  give  the  American  Watches  a  public  preference  which  will  = 
j  not  be  deceived." — Harper's  Weekly.  = 


.     T.     BABBITT'S    STAR    YEAST    POWDER.  | 

Light  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this  = 
Yeast  Powder,  in  fifteen  minutes.    No  shortening  required  i 
when  sweet  milk  is  used.  = 
T  will  send  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif- 1 
teen  cents  to  pay  postage.  I 
Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  street,  New  York.  I 
HENRY  C.  KELLOGG,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia.  I 
June  1,  1867.  3m-21  i 


M 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 


STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots. 
No.  37  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.   95   South   Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


NSURE  YOUR 


LIVE 


STOCK  I 


rj>HE  LAMB 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE  INVEN- 
TION OF  THE  TIME  I 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  KNITTING-MACHINE  EXTANT. 

The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Agency,  Philadelphia, 
Penn..  holds  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and  use  thiB  machine  for 
the  following  territory,  to  wit:— all  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  lying  east  of  and  including  the  CountieB  of  Bed- 
ford, Blair,  Centre,  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

The  Lamb  Knitting- Machine  is  endorsed  and  recommended 
to  the  public  by  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  authorities  I 
It  has  taken  First  Premiums  at  all  the  State  Fairs  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States.  It  knits  any  desired  size,  from  one  to 
the  full  number  of  needles  In  the  machine.  It  knits  the  single, 
double,  plain  and  fancy-ribbed  flat  web,  producing  all  varieties 
of  fancy  knit  goods  in  use,  from  Afghans,  Shawls,  Nubias,  4c, 
to  Wicks.  Mats,  Tidies,  Watch  Cords,  Gloves,  Mittens,  Ac. 

Any  women  can  knit  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pair  of  Socks  per 
day.  On  fancy  work  much  more  can  be  made.  Machines  work 
easily,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  pay  for  Itself  in  a 
month's  work.  County  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  terms 
will  be  given.  For  the  above  mentioned  territory,  either  for 
Agencies  or  Machines,  apply  to  LAMB  KNITTING"  MACHINE 
CO'S  Agency,  63  North  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  all  other  Sections,  address  "Lamb  Knitting  Machine 
Co.,"  Springfield,  Mass.  3m-pe-17. 


lUuxd-e  island, 


E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JEWETT.  Vice  Pres't 
£^"$100,000  deposited  with  the  comptroller  as  se 
cubity  foe  policy  holders. 

Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  death  and 
theft.  For  further  particulars,  address  Branch  Office,  Han-  \ 
ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

F.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers, 

430  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  ; 

May  18, 1867.  4m-pe-19  ! 


1628. 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628.! 


EVERY  WATCH  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  FIEBT-OLASB  DEALERS  IN  THE  UNITED  \ 
BTATES  AND  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

For  further  information  address  the  agents, 
KOBBIXS  «fc  APPLETON, 

No.  16S  Broadway,  New  York.  | 

July  20, 1867. 


Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 
and  dealer  in 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 
=    „      ,  No.  628  aeou  Street,  Philadelphia. 

|    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

{jlARMER'S   GRINDSTONES," "  " 

OF  THE  BEST  QU AJ.ITY ; 

Ready  for  use,  with  self-adjusting  Shafts,  Treddles,  &c. 
Huron  Grindstones,  Scythe  Stones,  Ac,  for  sale  by 
J.  E.  MITCHELL,  310  York  Avenue, 

Philadelphia. 
3m-pe-16 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  Arnold,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 
=  and  Cylinder  Plowsand  Castings;  Shares's  Patent  Harrows  and 
=  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
\  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
=  Holder'B  Block,  Main  Street. 

|  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

|  "^y"  BARRETT   &  CO., 

;  Proprietors  of  the 

!      RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE  HOUSE, 
I  are  now  prepared  to  take  orders  for 

!  500  Premium  Horse  Hoes,  the  best  in  the  world. 
1 100  Kniffins,  new,  one  and  two  horse  Mowing  Machines,  which 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  market,  and  warranted. 
50  Union  two  horse  Mowers,  warranted. 
10  Perry's  new  Gold  Medal  Mowers. 
100  Whitcomb's  Wheeled  Rakes,  Improved. 
100  Horse  Forks,  all  good  kinds. 
10   Garfield's  new  Hay  Tedders. 
100  Mounted  Grindstones. 
500  doz.  Hand  Rakes  of  various  kinds. 
400    "    Scythes,  from  the  best  makers. 
200    "    Snaths,  new  and  old  patents. 
200    "    Hay  Forks,  Batcheller  &  Sons'  make. 
100  Revolving  Horse  Rakes,  and  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming 
Tools  and  Seeds.   Send  in  your  orders  early  and  they  hal 
be  filled  promptly. 


4t-eow-28    *    April  27,  1867. 


May  25,  1867. 


Providence,  R.  I. 

tf-20 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  Inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  Bet  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 


nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TOLOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  In  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  Fieeslde  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.   For  every  yearly  subscriber 


THE  FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
ability.   Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 


f 
f 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OK  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OK  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  FOSS,  -PUSZISITEJi,  MsLIjV  STStEET,        2  WO  ftOZZAKS  TB'Ji  slJWWM,  IJV  ADTAjYCE.      SJjXGLE  C01PT,  FIVE  CEJYTS. 

VOL.  1.  WOONSOCKET,  R  I,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,.  1867.  NO.  31. 


;    DELAWARE  FARMING— PEACH  CULTURE. 

!  THE  YOUNG  TREES,  HOW  THEY  ARE  RAISED,  AND 
WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 


THE  C0TSW0LD  SHEEP. 

Ode  illustration  for  this  week  is  a  group  off 
the  Cotswold  Sheep.  They  belong  to  the  long-  \ 
wool  breeds,  and  are  profitable  and  hardy.  !  

_     .  ,.  1  ;  BY  J.   ALEXANDER  FULTON,  DOVER,  DELAWARE. 

Their  hardiness  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  j   

that  they  live  and  thrive  as  far  North  as  the  {  Ix  former  years  we  obtained  our  young  tree9 
Ohio  river  without  other  food,  Summer  or  I  from  New  Jersey  nursery-men,  but  now  this  is 
Winter,  than  t  he  natural  grasses  of  the  meadows  {  all  changed,  and  the  trees  are  produced  on  cmr 
and  forests.  The  shrinkage  in  the  scouring  of  j  own  soil.  The  causes,  operating  to  produce 
their  wool  is  but  from  18  to  20  per  cent.,  while  j  this  result,  were  first,  "  the  yellows  "  in  that 
the  waste  in  merino  wool  ranges  from  40  to  70  j  State,  which  led  our  orchardists  to  dread  their 
per  cent.  A  pound  of  average  Cotswold  fleece  ]  introduction  here,  and  to  seek  even,'  mean?  of 
will  produce  as  much  scoured  wool  as  two  and  ]  preventing  it.  Secondly,  the  expenses  of  trans- 
a  half  pounds  of  merino  fleece  which  shrinks  j  portatiou  were  considerable,  and,  as  the  bnsi- 
G8  per  cent.  Not  a  few  farmers,  estimating  1  ness  increased,  became  more  burthensome. 
both  the  mutton  and  wool,  consider  the  Cots- {  Thirdly,  it  was  found,  upon  trial,  that  our  soil 
wolds  the  most  profitable  breed  to  raise.         |  and  climate  were  even  better  adapted  to  their 

The  long-wool  sheep,  among  them  the  Cots-  j  cultivation  thau  those  of  our  sister  State, 
wolds,  have  increased  in  value  ever  since  the  j  Fourthly,  this  was  the  market  for  the  trees,  and 
introduction  of  the  llama  wool  from  Peru.  1  the  wants  and  wishes  ot  the  consumers  had  to 
The  length  and  fineness  of  this  material  en-  \  be  consulted,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  trees 
abled  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  kind  of  I  produced  at  home  had  a  better  sale  than  those 
fabric  entirely  new  to  the  British  market,  { brought  from  other  places.  Consequently  the 
namely,  those  light  gossamer  stuffs  so  much  j  nursery-men  transferred  their  business  to  the 
prized  and  worn  by  our  fair  countrywomen.  j  spot  where  their  productions  were  wanted,  and 
The  success  of  this  material  set  the  manufac-  j  now  we  have  millions  of  trees  produced  an- 
turers  to  work  to  attempt  imitations  of  it  from  j  nually  at  home,  while  very  few  are  imported, 
the  long  wools  of  British  growth.     In  this  they  1  forming  a  nursery. 

succeeded,  especially  since  the  invention  off  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  procur- 
combing  wool  by  machinery,  about  fourteen  j  ing  the  gced  This  must  be  of  the  naUlral 
years  since,  which  greatly  improved  the  oper-  j  ^  as  that  on]y  wiu  prociuce  a  fine)  healthy 
ation  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  material  j  and  vigorous  stock  •  Nearly  all  our  fruit  in 
upon  which  it  is  employed.  By  the  use  of  this  j  Kent  colmty  )x.mg  of  (lle  ch0icest  budded  va- 
mtehine  wool  can  now  be  combed  of  two  and  j  rieticS)  very  m,le  seed  can  be  procu,.e(1  hcre. 
a  half  inches  in  length.  The  Cotswolds  have  j  IIenee  tb_  nursery-men  send  agents  in  the  Fall 
much  increased  in  value  since  the  introduction  j  int0  ,he  lower  counties  of  tue  peumsuia  to  cn- 
of  the  llama  and  alpaca  wool.  |gage  ;t  ju  llme.    And  the  quantity  required 

•-    [  being  so  large,  and  the  competition  so  great, 

All  -cultivation  in  the  orchard  should  now  j  high  prices  are  often  paid  for  it.  The  ordinary 
cease,  as  it  tends  to  stimulate  late  Fall  growth  j  average  price  may  be  stated  at  one  dollar  [per 
and  endanger  the  life  and  vitality  of  the  trees  j  bushel,  but  it  often  brings  only  fifty  cents, 
during  the  cold  weather.  Good  cultivation  in  I  When  the  seed  is  procured  and  at  hand,  a 
the  orchard  is  essential  to  healthy  growth  off  small  piece  of  dry  ground  is  selected  for  a  seed 
trees  and  good  quality  of  fruit, but  it  should  al- 1  bed.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
ways  be  done  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  ;  I  to  secure  a  spot  that  will  not  collect  or  retain 
no  crop  should  ever  he  grown  in  the  orchard  i  water,  as  this  would  rot  the  seed.  When  the 
that  requires  late  stirring  of  the  soil.  '  ground  is  selected,  some  time  late  in  the  Fall, 


I  say  the  middle  of  November,  the  seed  is  spread  f  The  after  tillage  is  the  same  as  of  corn  in  all 
]  uniformly  over  it,  about  two  inches  thick,  and  1  respects,  and  quite  as  easy,  the  cultivator  being 
I  then  spaded  in  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  i  the  principal  implement  used.  Indeed,  all 
I  Here  it  lies  and  freezes  until  planting  time  the  I  that  is  necccssary  is  to  stir  the  ground  between 
I  next  Spring.  j  the  rows,  and  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  per- 

|  Early  in  the  Spring,  when  the  weather  be- 1  forming  the  first  nearly  always  secures  the 
I  gins  to  get  warm,  and  the  water  is  well  out  of  | last-  The  y°unS  plants  grow  apace,  and  by 
|  the  ground,  a  suitable  spot  is  selected  for  a  j thc  last  of  Juue  aro  usually  from  eight  inches 
I  nursery.  This  is  no  difficult  matter,  as  nearly  | 10  a  foot  nigh,  and  very  thrifty.  A  mouth  or 
!  all  our  land  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  I six  weeks  latcr»  say  lhc  tenth  of  August,  they 
|  and,  provided  it  is  not  swampy,  any  will  do.  I  havc  attained  the  height  of  two  and  a  half 
]  But  there  are  other  points  to  be  considered  by  j  ^et>  an('  a  diameter  of  one-fourth  to  half  an 
|  the  nursery-man  besides  the  mere  production  j mcn" 

|  of  the  young  trees.     It  must  be  accessible,  ]  ri  dding 

I  both  on  account  of  getting  fertilizers  to  it,  {    Now  commences,  and  continues  until  the 

|  when  required,  and  the  young  trees  from  it,  j cold  weather  checks  the  flow  of  sap  in  the 

I  when  put  in  market.    And  as  by  far  the  greater  j  FaH-     Tue  budders  come  principally  from 

j  quantity  will  be  shipped,  it  should  be  near  a ! Ncw  Jersey,  and  are  very  expert  in  their  busi- 

1  railroad  station  to  avoid  much  hauling.    And  j  ne5S-    Tliey  bl,(l  with  great  skill  and  rapidity  ; 

I  as  a  good  nursery— to  havc  which  is  the  aim  of  J antl  "ithougb  budding  a  thousand  trees  a  day 

|  all  in  the  business— is  a  living  advertisement,  j is  regarded  as  a  fair  days  work  for  one  man, 

|  some  public  place,  in  view  of  this,  should  be,  j 3-et  many  of  them  will  exceed  this  by  fifty  per 

I  and  is,  generally  selected.  I  cent-  ;  and  a  few  will  even  double  it.  The 

I  .  .   „         ,    .  ,  ,,  ,  I  ordinary  price  paid  for  budding  small  lots  is 

l     When  the  proper  spot  is  thus  selected,  the  =  ,        -  '        '  *  7* 

;  ...        „  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  thousand.  But 

I  ground  is  prepared  precisely  as  lor  a  crop  ol  i  „        ,  , 

I  t.  •     ,       i  ,  j      i  f         a  =  large  nursery-men  usually  make  better  terms. 

|  corn.    It  is  plowed,  harrowed,  and  lurrowedj,  ■ 

j  out  t.ne  way,  as  for  drills,  about  three,  or  three  j  ( 

f  and  a  half  feet  apart.    Being  a  light  sandy 

I  loam,  if  the  weather  has  been  favorable,  it  is  I 

I  now  in  a  very  tine  condition, 

j  consequently  at  ordinary  wages. 


I  When  I  now  speak  of  budding,  I  do  so  of  bud- 

.  I  ding  strictly  so  called.       "Stripping"  and 

tying  "  are  other  parts  of  the  same  work,  but 

J I  they  are  performed  by  unskilled  labor,  and 
light  as  an  ash  \     J  .  ..    .  _ 


Three  hands 

I    ,,  ,       „.       .    ....    .      „.  ,  I  to  each  row  are  required  in  budding,  and  two 

i    When  all  is  ready  "tne  force   is  brought  on  =  1  _  , 

!  ,  ,         „  ...         „  ,   =  of  them,  atter  :  little  practice,  may  be  bovs. 

I  the  ground,  usually  consisting  of  from  ten  to  i  '  .   *,         '        „    .  . 

I    •        ,     ,  ,  ,       ;  The  first  in  request  is  the    stripper,  who  sets 

i  twenty  hands,  men,  women  and  little  boys,  = .  1  "  .' 

.,   ■  .     ,.  ,         .  .     ,  s  in  at  the  end  of  the  row,  and  strips  off  the 

with  an  overseer,  who  directs  ami  superintends;  „,„    ,  ,    '  , 

,  ,        ,         ,        „  P!  leaves  and  small  lattcral  shoots  from  the  stock 

=  the  whole.     A  number  of  peach  baskets,  of  j  ,  . 

=  ,    ,  ,  .  ..     .  .  Molie  budded,  for  a  space  ot  six  or  eight  inches 

s  the  last  season  s  use,  are  brought  out,  spades ;  '  1 

I  ,      .      ,  .,        ,  ,   r .    ..        . ,  =  above  the  ground. 

=  are  produced,  and  the  seed  bed  is  thoroughly  |  ° 

!  overhauled,  and  the  seed  gathered  up.  Most|  The  "budder"  follows  with  his  budding 
!  of  the  pits  have  bursted  ;  but  those  that  have  I  knife,  and  by  a  rapid  stroke,  a  vertical  incision 
I  not  are  cracked  with  a  hammer,  and  thus  pre- 1  about  two  inches  in  length,  close  above  the 
!  oared  for  planting.  Some  few,  lying  near  the  j  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  is 
!  surface,  will  have  started  to  grow.  These  are  |  made,  separating  the  bark  smoothly  and  com- 
!  placed  by  themselves  to  be  "  set,"  and  not  cov- 1  pletely  to  the  wood.  Then,  by  a  transverse 
I  ered  up  as  the  others  are  to  be.  The  baskets !  stroke,  a  little  space  below  the  head  of  the  first 
!  are  filled,  placed  in  a  cart,  and  "  carried  "  to  I  incision,  he  makes  another ;  then  by  a  peculiar 
I  the  nursery,  and  a  start  is  made,  and  "  the !  and  instantaneous  twist  of  his  knife,  loosens 
I  force  "  divided,  some  remaining  at  the  bed  to  ! the  oark  at  the  intersection,  so  that  the  bud 
I  take  up,  sift,  and  separate  the  seed ;  others  fol-  { may  be  introduced  with  facility.  The  bud  is 
j  lowing  the  cart  to  the  field  to  drop,  coyer,  and  |  now  cut  off  from  the  scion.  If  the  wood  in- 
1  set. 

I    And  here, 

!  ficial  fertilizers  are  liberally  and  profitably  I  then  "  quilled,"  which  is  done  by  running  a 
fused,  bone  dust  and  superphosphate  of  lime  j  prepared  goose-quill  between  the  wood  and 
!  being  the  favorites.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  §  bark.  This  latter  manner  is  more  tedious  and 
I  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  in  I  only  resorted  to  late  in  the  season,  when  the 
I  close  contact  with  the  seed,  in  the  same  way  as  { flow  of  sap  is  tardy.  The  bud  is  now  inserted, 
1  with  corn.  The  dropping  now  commences  by  j  and  the  budders  part  of  the  work  done.  The 
I  one  passing  along  the  row  with  a  basket  of !"  tyer "  follows.  A  small,  active  boy  makes 
I  pits,  and  depositing  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  I  as  good  an  one  as  any.  Ue  is  supplied  with 
I  furrow,  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  ! »  'wist  or  hank  of  the  matting  used  by  nursery- 
!  apart.  The  dropper  is  followed  by  a  covcrerjmen  for  this  purpose,  and  cut  into  suitable 
I  with  a  hoe,  who  covers  them  up  about  two  !  lengths.  With  one  of  these  every  bud  is  firmly 
I  inches  deep.  Where  the  ground  is  quite  clean  j  bound.  This  is  done  by  placing  thc  flat  side 
I  and  loose,  the  covering  is  done  by  a  man  and  j  of  the  center  of  the  tie  on  the  newly  inserted 
I  horse,  with  a  regular  corn-cover.  The  pits  I  bud,  drawing  both  ends  around  to  the  opposite 
I  which  have  sprouted  are  treated  somewhat  dif-  j  side,  crossing  them,  bringing  them  back  and 
|  ferently  ;  and,  instead  of  being  covered,  are  j  tying  them.  The  budding  is  now  complete, 
f  set,  or  planted,  like  any  other  small  plants.  j  The  bud  is  set  on  thc  North  side,  rather  than 
|  The  seed  commences  to  grow  at  once,  and  j  the  South,  because  experience  has  taught  that 
I  in  a  favorable  Spring,  makes  rapid  progress.  \  the  North  or  Northwest  winds  are  the  most  in- 


|  side  can  be  shoved  out  with  thc  thumb  and 
as  with  o:her  crops,  the  arti- 1  Anger,  it  it  said  to  "slip,"  but  if  not,  it  is 
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jaiinan  and  the  young  twig  is  much  more  |  as  their  roots  extend,  which  becoming  sat-  § 
hardy  blown  eter  the  stomp  of  the  stock,  than  1  uraied  with  water  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,! 
if  from  it.  I  freezes,  and  thus  keeps  back  the  sap  in  the  | 

tee  btx.  1  trees  for    the  required    time.     Tan-hark,  { 

These  are  sometimes  procured  out  of  the | sawdust,  the  bagasse  (refuse  cane  orf 
orchard,  but,  more  frequently,  oat  of  last | pomace;  from  sugar  cane  mills,  or  anything! 
velar's  ratrserv.    The  reastns  far  preferring  ate!  else  ata:  w_  —iter  ana  freeze  s:lii  haf 

nursery  are  several   First,  it  is  much  more  §  Winter.  f 

rfthevouns!  Peach  trees  grown  on  the  northern  slopes  of  1 
—  - j '  ""-  much  —  :re  liidlr  ::  bear  fruit  fa  a{ 
lis  ;•• ..  I  tail  "  -  the-  —lei  set  :u  a  level  plain,  | 
inry  of  pro-1  or  sotrthem  slope :  therefore,  it  is  good  pofiey,  § 
tis  are  :r.  I  in  ate  .:  tflSew  England  >hr_era  anil 
e  fresh  and!  Central  Xew  York,  and  Eke  climates,  to  set  I 
tartar  then:  \  reach  tree;  :r_  ntrthem  si:  pes.  if  set  a;  ah.  :r  | 
i  and  put- 1  on  the  north  side  of  bfrikfings.  when  but  a  | 
iter,  where  |  few  trees  are  grown,  as  an  experiment.  | 
™sertedm|  Bnt  we  are  inclined  to  befiere  that  the  sys-l 
n  the  twis.  |  of  tmn:ng  peach  trees  low,  and  near  the  § 
r,  and  tied |  p-mnnd  so  mat  the  branches  can  be  protected! 
erably  dnr-f  easily  m  Winter,  will  enable  us  to  grow! 
to  be  loos- 1 peaches  in  this  fH™*^  without  the  retarding! 
guage  Ae|of  their  htnaanms,  beyond  what  the  protection | 
the  Kjrce  of  I  given  them  in  Winter  will  do.  In  fact,  where! 
lis  unneces- 1  thermometer  faBs  frequently  from  25  to  3S  \ 
1  degrees  below  zero,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  | 
if  the  stock  |  peaches,  wiihoot  am  ffiertnal  protection  of  the  f 
e  budt  and|~eK;- vc----e:_  \ 


ctrvezaent.  as 
trees  are  just 


tartar  ate  -irlerr  sought, 
every  iwwiiij,  so  that  On 
stare  ::  —  :w.    The  —  a — 


the  swelling  growth,  and  render  at 

Early  the  next  Spring,  the  top  o 
is  en:  en  about  an  inah  above  ah 
the  entire  strength  of  the  roots  t 
into  ha    Care  should  be  exercised 


I    Set  the  trees  in  an  inclined  position,  and 
"  1  keep  mem  so,  by  tying  them  down  to  stakes! 
not  to  cot  too  close  to  the  bod,  for  by  doing  so  |  tf  ..g^.^  so  that*  their  branches  will  mostiv  | 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  may  so  dry  up  as  to  \  ^  dQse  fc  ^  g[oaa±  ^  ^rn  srow  in  this  ! 
stop  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  bodrtself;  nor  soipojStionj  tf  ana.ded  to  from  theset-f 

fcaboTeitastomakere-a^necea^;!^^   ^  snITOaDi  ^  ^1 

or,  omerwise,  leave  a*  unsightly  stooL   ^  f  ^  or  other  ereigrem  boosbs.  and  1 

soon  as  the  Socks  are  th=s  topped,  the  exu-  \  OTer  them  throw  some  com  stalks,  «  pot*  I 
beranee  of  sap  will  force  the  bod  forward  rap-|         ^  ^  ^  wi]1       in  its  place,  I 

idly:  but  it  wifl  do  more  than  tins:  "^1^^  ^  Wowll  awaT.  ^d  ^ye  ftfe  pro.f 
start  other  bods  below  the  one  n^erteL  Tr^jtf^{m  .^^^t  1st,  or  even  later,  and  ! 
ma*  be  carefully  watched  and  robbed  o^i^Uogga^u  ^^^^  BgSfj^l 
otherwise  they  wgl  take  the  t^wirfM  from  |  re&^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^,^1 
the  artificial  one  and  greatly  retara  us  growth,  |  ^  f[OBS  of  Winter,  and  the  result  win"  be  1 
if notdestroyit altogether.   After ttasis done, ^  ^  T0O  m  ^  ^1 

mAitottisM^ltemMlmdimtwly^^^^ca^  Xew  York,  whereitj 

!  is  seldom  that  a  peach  is  now  grown. — Enroll 


with  great  vigor  and  rapidity,  and  the  trouble  f 


The  Stock  |J arrl 

porsrs  or  a  good  hog. 

It  may  not  be  to  group  together  what 
is  deemed  desirable  under  this  head.  ISo  one 
be  led  away  by  mere  name  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  bog.  It  may  be  called  a  Berk- 
shire or  a  Suffolk,  or  any  other  breed  most  in 
estimation,  and  yet,  in  reaBry,  may  possess 
none  of  this  valuable  blood.  The  only  sure 
way  to  avoid  imposition  is,  to  make  name  al- 
ways secondary  to  points.   If  a  hog  is  found 

pnwuiiwi  jtrmtenf  firm  mmp  flrabufyi 

to  insure  early  maturity  and  faculty  of  taking 
on  flesh,  one  needs  to  care  but  little  by  what 
name  he  is  called :  since  no  mere  name  can 
bestow  value  upon  an  anTmsl  deficient  in  the 
qualities  already  indicated. 

The  true  Berkshire — that  possessing  a  dash 
of  the  Chinese  and  -Neapolitan  varieties — comes 
pffcapgj  nearer  to  the  desired  standard  than 
any  other. 

The  chief  points  which  characterize  such  a 
hog  are  the  following :  In  the  first  place  sufn- 
eient  depth  of  carcass,  and  sach  an  elongation 
of  body  as  will  insure  a  sufficient  lateral  ex- 
pansion. The  loin  and  breast  should  be  broad. 
The  breadth  of  the  former  denotes  good  room 
for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  free  and  healthy  circulation,  essen- 
tial to  the  thriving  or  fattening  of  any  aniroJ 
The  bone  should  be  small  and  the  joints  rbae — 
nothing  is  more  indicative  of  Ugh  breeding 
man  this;  and  the  legs  should  be  no  longer 
than,  when  fully  fat,  would  just  prevent  the 
animal's  belly  from  trailing  upon  the  ground. 
The  leg  is  the  least  profitable  portion  of  the 
hog,  and  no  more  of  it  is  required  than  is  ab- 
sontehj  whwijij  fat  the  support  of  the  rest. 
The  feet  should  be  firm  and  sound :  the  toes 
shonM  fie  veil  together,  and  press  straightiy 
upon  the  ground :  the  claws,  also,  should  be 
even,  upright  and  healthy. 


TEZATKEKT  OF  COWS. 

If  ccws  are  worried  by  any  cause,  as  frisihl, 
;  or  over-exercise,  or  are  in  heat,  the  mSk  is  less- 
|  ened  in  quantity  and  deteriorated  in  qualitv, 
!  and  sours  much  sooner.  Unnatural,  roush  or 
!  harsh  treatment  affect  the  mental  and  phvsical 
;  condition  of  the  cow,  and  react  directly  upon 
I  the  dairyman,  by  lessening  the  quality  and 
j  quantity  of  milk :  consequently,  he  should 
;  realize  that  not  orly  humanity,  but  self  interest 
;  demands  that  his  treatment  of  the  creatures  un- 
;  der  his  care  be  marked  by  kindness,  gentleness, 
i  and  consideration  for  their  comfort.  Domestic 
;  animal  are  not  naturally  vicious,  and  if  a  uni- 
!  form  law  of  fctnnWsp  is  observed  towards  _  e 
icow,  she  becomes  attached  to  her  milker, 
j  and  yields  her  milk  generously  and  trusting] v. 
I  The  cows  should  be  milked  by  the  same  milker, 
aal  a;  regaaiar  intervals,  else  she  becomes  res- 
;  rive  and  impatient,  and  the  process  should  be 
;  gently  but  rapidly  performed. 

Milk  very  readily  absorbs  any  taint  from 
i  sels  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  from  odors,  con- 
|  rained  in  the  atmosphere :  hence  to  secure  a 
I  l-ahrf  ::  t~.tr.  every  satrroun ling  :f 
I  the  diary  room  should  be  in  a  condition  of  the 
jataanrst  paari— .  T:>:  li:ze  pains  is  takea  iaa r_is- 
iing  and  selecting  stock  with  reference  to 
i  the  aahlk-yraiahar  :_aali:_v.  T_r  c:-naaa:n 
;  stock  might  be  vastly  improved  in  this  respect 
i  by  judicious  treatment.  The  Jersey  breed  pro- 
;bably  excels  in  richness  of  the  nvlk  and  the 
i  Devons  pfHiy;  come  next,  but  the  Ayresldres 
!  yield  a  large  amount  of  tnilk  and  are  the  best 
I  for  cheese  making.  The  Kerries  are  gmatl  and 
i  are:-.  _na  are  gaal  :  —  hhe  air  Heri- 

|  fords  are  large,  bat  are  usually  poor  milkers. — 
j  Y..  in  Bvral  AniericaTc 


— ~  v  -•  Tt~ 


is  nearly  over.  All  that  is  necessary  alter-; 

—crisis  ::  caalnvatr  ale  r:— ;  as  t:z  —  :ala| 

eon  or  potatoes.   There  is  no  more  labor,  f 

there  is  n:  na:re  arinale.    3y  Jhl  he  ycaaaagl 

rrie  arr  ±:  ::  alan:.  ani  are  ::;  la::  —  i 

Taev  hare  n:-v  a:aahael  1  nr:- h  ::  arean ::aar !     .   .  ■_    -  ..  _  - 

  ^    A  ■?  22iS?.'>:sST  -:  -  _a.r  naaaa^rr  _:  r.nr 

to  six  feet.   They  shomd  never  be  allowed  to  | 

i:anl  :^er  :ne  -ear  la  ale  a  arse- . 


~*~etl  n  is  rHAr  1? ;  -ai  ;  ~z 

IZ^;:  7.1.  —  -.IT 


Late  in  the  Fall,  when  the  leaves  begin 


to 


I  paper,  wishes  to  be  told  why  the  yield  of 
I  potatoes  is  less  than  fiamulj.   The  reason  is 
!  a::  llfa:al:  ::  las:- e— .    I:  exists  as  a  la—  ::' 
anlaaal  as  — I  as  T^rraalir 


[off,  or  can  be  easBy  stript  off  with  thel"^555™6-  These  all  have  excretory  as  well 
nds,'  the  trees  are  taken  up.    This  is  donel^  secresory  functions.    All  throw  off  effete 


with  spades.  Tbey  are  then  wrapped  in  straw,  {  mxtter.  and  this  eaete  matter  h  ha:eful  to  toe 
in  handles  of  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one  hnn-1  secretory  vessels  on  which  vegetables  depend 
dred  each,  and  dsipped  to  those  who  have  en-  j ior  Laeir  developmenL  If  many  crops  in  soc- 
cragedthem.  K  any  are  left  imsoki  they  are  1  ceasioB,  of  the  same  vegetable,  are  grown,  the 
"hfrffAhi  *  tn  raprt  th^nCTt  t^»Tii^BA™aiii  1  effete  winttfT  mcreases  in  proportion  to  ihe  nn- 
But  for  several  years  past,  those  who  warn  f  tntive,  and  finally  overcomes  all  efforts  at  soc- 
peach  trees  have  had  to  ueunc  them  in  the  1  cessfol  cidtivation.  The  food  decreases  and 
p„fl  yftpjmthaw'M  iiiiyi«wi  ^Imwii^i  I  tite  poison  inereases.  with  every  crop.  If  na- 
'^'■-e  the  f  Zawinr  Srrinr.   S:ane  :r:larhsas  I  aare.  general  :r  s;e:i_.  Is  nlaea  :c  ahe  s:ll  i: 

;  hi  order  to  |  increases  the  food,  bnt  does  not  necessarily 
Fall  and  heel  fdimmish  the  poisonous  effete  rmtfgr  One 
k.  iy  jBwwIhnadred  years  ago  potatopn  were  bnt  little  ctu- 
e  of  sTOundl  I  tivated,  and  most  fcmamlii  were  left  fresh  for 
l  inches  deep.  ^  their  production.  Then  and  long  afterwards, 
rees  are  put,**^*  bushels  was  not  an  extraordinary  yield, 
id  the  whole  I  -Now  the  increased  taste  for  its  use,  and  the 


in  ahe  Sariraz. 


a  arenan.  :n  s:aa; 
about  two  feet  wide,  and 
Into  this  the  roots  of  the 
the  tops  inclined  to  the  £ 
e—erea  —er  r-:h  s:ii  a: 
In  n  Ihwili  of  the  length 
"  ■  ;  -  aa  _  at 
—  an:ei  ahe  a:r:  taring. 


a>  Mint  I  great  arremfntatioa  of  oar  people,  in  m™»t 
Here  1  and  ahiliiy  to  pnn'lunr,  have  made  it  necessary 
-  ~ -j^  1  aha:  area:  Ireahas  :;'  lanl  sa:all  be  aasel  far 
fits  growth.    In  consequence  of  this,  much 


ha  aav  nea:  aanaler  .  — 11  ::!.—  alean  in:: 


I  ::"  ahe  lanl  ln^  l-eaiane  vreakend  to  a  deatree 


ie  orchard,  aad  see  what  is  done  with  tbemS  *■*  destructive  enemies  to  feed  on  its 


there. 
Amffutt, 


zzTrLZih.  :-  rzz  zh:s;:¥ZiT- 

A3TD  APPLE  THZES. 


I  substance — to  take  advantage  of  its  weakened 
|  organization.  Hence  the  rot,  so  called,  and 
]  :  he:  alhaenas.  Al:ther  earh  Is  a  gaal  anaaher. 
|  bnt  like  her  sex  generally,  dbe  has  a  taste  for 
I  varir-  la  :n:e:  al:mnaents.  She  ^ah  :hanre 
i  her  dress,  even  the  most  of  her  fabrics 

In  has  l:ng  :>een  kn:-~:  aha:  h"  a'ea:n  rees  I  — aer  ::res:s.  These  are  ever  varying  in  e:na- 
:-an  ":e  re:ariea  in  :".:~s:~:-g.  same  :en  lays.  \  p:s  a::n.  anl  alnahj  ahr:—  a  :n  altogether  far 
a:aael^":raa.  —  aere  ar:p;  ::  alls  area:  cann:;  |  grasses.    Thes;.  again,  have  na^ir  r: ana  ::"va- 

WWllTy  tn~  rjimi.  th"      1       ,lTn  ^»  \  T^tcc  »n«t      «  tr»Mr  r~rmr^  r.J^.^-:  l^ftV^  f? 

crop.  We  also  notice  that  apple  trees  thus  re-  i  other  plants.  Mother  earth  will  have  her  way, 
tar  led,  have  borne  fruit,  while  those  by  their  1  and  those  of  us,  her  children,  who  best  rmder- 
slie.  a::  r::arieh  b:re  n:  arala  The  ~ay  1  saana her reaaalrenaenas.  — ih aaravahe na:s:  larre- 
retard  the  blossoming  of  peach  and  apple  trees,  j  ly  other  bounties. — Own  ifnindi  mn  im  Omutirj 
is  to  spread  a  heavy  mulch  trader  them,  as  ar 1  Gentleman. 


The  form  of  the  head  is  sometimes  deemed  \ 
j  of  little  or  no  consequence,  it  being  generally,  j 
f  perphaps,  supposed  that  a  good  hog  may  have  \ 
{an  ndy  bead,  bat  the  head  of  all  animal-  is  \ 
|  one  of  the  very  principle  points  in  which  pure  \ 
i  or  impure  breeding  w3  be  most  obviously  in-  \ 
I  dicated.  A  high-bred  animal  will  invariably ; 
Ibe  found  to  arrive  more  speedily  at  iiwiMiiy^  \ 
|  to*  take  flesh  more  easily,  and  at  an  earlier 
{period,  and,  altogether,  to  torn  out  more  pro-  \ 
Ifitably  than  one  of  questionable  or  impure: 
{ stock.  Such  being  the  case,  the  head  of  the ; 
{hog  is  a  point  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  j 
1  The  description  of  head  most  likely  to  prom-  j 
{ise — or,  rather  to  be  the  r.r-nrampumTnpnt  of- — j 
{ high  breeding,  is  one  not  carrying  heavy  bones,  i 
I  not  too  flat  on  the  forehead,  or  possessing  a  i 
{ snout  too  elongated :  the  snout  should  be  short,  \ 
\  and  the  forehead  rather  convex,  curving  up- ; 
{ ward :  and  the  ear,  while  pendulous,  should  \ 
iinefine  somewhat  forward,  and  at  the  samel 
|  time  be  light  and  thin.  The  carriage  of  the  j 
{ pig  should  also  be  noticed.  If  this  be  dull,  j 
{ heavy  and  detected,  one  may  reasanatly  sns-; 
ipect  ifl  health,  if  not  some  mncealpd  disorder: 
iaetnaSy  r^Ktm^  or  just  about  to  break  forth:  j 
!  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  unfavorable  symp- 
|  torn  than  a  hang  down,  sloaehrag  head.  Of 
i  course  a  tat  hog  for  slaughter  and  a  sow  heavy 
1  with  young,  have  not  much  sprightfmess  of 
|  aeperaraern 

!  Color  is.  likewise,  not  to  be  disregarded.  \ 
I  Those  colors  are  preferable  which  are  charac- 
!  teristie  of  the  most  breeds.   If  the 

!hairis  scant,  black  is  desirable,  as  denoting 
| connection  with  the  Neapolitan:  if  too  bare 
|  of  hair,  a  too  intimate  fHtanre  with  that  va- 
friety  may  be  apprehended,  and  a  consequent 
f  want  of  hardihood,  which — however  unim- 
|  portant,  if  pork  be  the  object — renders  such 
|  naaaate  a  hagatdoas  speculation  for  stock  pur- 
|  poses,  on  account  of  their  extreme  suscepti- 
Ihifiry  of  cold,  and  consequent  liability  to  dis- 
lease.  If  white,  and  not  too  small,  they  are 
{-alnalle  as  eaahillaang  ::nae:ai:n  with  ale 
!  Chinese.  If  light,  or  sandy,  or  red  with  black 
laaarhs.  the  :hv:ri:e  Berkslhre  is  i::e::ri:  anl 
!  so  on,  with  reference  to  every  possible  variety 
^  of  hue. — Jennings. 


Is  a  cutaneous  disease,  and  contagious.  If 

in  a  large  herd,  a  single  aiimsl  is  attacked,  it 
is  seldom  that  any  escape.  The  diseased  cat- 
tle should  be  removed  to  some  distant  stable  at 
once,  where  there  can  be  no  possible  commu- 
nication with  the  others. 

The  symptoms  are  a  dry  dandruf  or  scurf 
about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  attended  with  se- 
vere itching  anl   • .  aa  lacing  a  vio- 
lent robbing.  It  is  fins  seen  about  the  tail, 
aal  thence  srre.ds  la  c-rry  direction. 

The  causes  are  various.  Over-feeding  or 
tmder-feeding  will  produce  ha  A  sudden 
change  from  the  lowest  diet  to  the  richest  will 
bring  it  on  in  its  worst  form.  Filthy  stabies 
and  want  of  cleanliness  about  the  aiimals 
themselves  will  produce  it,  but  not  so  readily 
as  iratriper  feeling.  T_e  are_aanen:  ::  table; 
a  cure  is  simple.  Prepare  an  ointment  of 
three  gills  of  spirits  c:  taa^.entine.  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  flour  of  "•j  and  oil  enough 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  thin  plastic  nngnent. 
Bub  this  in  gently  with  the  hand  or  a  soft 
brash — the  hand  is  best,  and  there  is  no  danger 
la  a: hag  it.  Whale  til  is  aisagreealie  ::  aase 
on  account  of  its  smeU,  and  linseed  oil  is  of 
too  drying  a  nature.  The  best  oil,  perhaps, 
—  tali  br  new  Inr.er.  before  being  salted:  aids 
wtnia  be  sween  soft  and  penetrating.  This 
mixture  could  be  kept  in  a  tight  vessel  for 
years,  and  would  prove  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  ••mange,"  as  well  as  for  several  other 
cutaneous  and  contagious  diseases  to  which 
cattle  are  subject. — Sem  England  Farmer. 


Wet  Sows  Bzst_oy  TntE—  Yocse. — A  wri- 
ter in  the  American  Stock  Journal  fl^nk^ 
that  costiveness  and  its  accompanying  evhs  are 
the  main  causes  of  sows  destroying  their 
^tana.  anl  prtper  f:ol  tie  -revertiv-  ana 
cure.  He  says  he  has  never  known  a  sow  to 
eat  net  t  tgs  la  :.  :  — len  mnning  a:  large 
with  plenty  of  green  food:  bnt.  with  hardly 
any  exception,  sows  tittering  early  in  the 
Spring  are  troubled  with  costiveness,  which  is 
frequently  so  severe  as  to  be  accompanied  with 
inflamed  eyes,  great  restlessness,  and  other 
signs  of  suffering.  This  restlessness  some- 
times increases  till  it  amounts  to  frenzy.  I 
have  had  them  become  so  savage  as  to  attack 
me  fiercely.  Potatoes,  turnips,  or  any  vege- 
tables that  have  a  tendency  to  open  the  bowels 
are  recommended. 


.  a: tear — A  s~ 


aatlaez:  -atta  si.:—  the  effect  of  early  Training,  assisted  by  a  pure  and 


anieahea  iaaahnahrn — is  :aas  relate!  — A 


lady  visited  >  ew  York  city  and  saw  on  the  sidewalk  a  ragged,  cold  and  hungry  little  girl,  gazing  wistfully  at  some  of  the  cakes  in  a  shop  window.  She 

"  tod,  led  her  into  the  store.   Though  she  was  aware  that  bread"  mizht  be  better  for  the  cold  child  th«n  cake. 


-      a-  'axa 


ae  little  :ne  tv  ate 


yet  desiring  to  gratify  the  shivering  and  forlorn  one,  she  bought  and  gave  her  the  cake  she  wanted.  She  thentook  her  to  another  place,  where  she  pro- 
cured her  a  shawl  and  other  articles  of  comfort.  The  grateful  Sttie  creature  looked  the  benevolent  lady  full  in  the  face,  and  with  artless  simplicity,  said : 
••  Are  yon  God  s  wife  ?'   Did  the  most  ehtqnent  speaker  employ  words  to  a  better  advantage  ? 


Tbs  Farm  mA  Wited&e. 


The  Fireside  $ftus$. 


"FLITTING." 

There's  sunshine  on  the  meadows, 

And  Bunsliine  on  the  road, 
And  through  the  brightness  tolls  my  horse 
Beneath  a  weary  load : 
And  as  I  stand  beside  my  Rate,  with  hands  before  my  eyes, 
I  hear  the  children  laugh  to  see  the  household  gods  I  prize. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  old  home 

Was  full  of  mirth  and  glee, 
But  one  by  one  the  household  went 
And  left  It  all  to  me— 
A  quiet  house  of  vacant  rooms,  each  made  a  sacred  place 
Br  echo  of  a  missing  voice,  or  dream  of  vanished  fuce. 

Ah,  how  I  used  to  pause  before 

The  mirror  on  the  stair, 
And  shake  my  long  bright  ringlets  out, 
And  fancy  I  was  fair! 
I  took  that  quaint  old  mirror  down,  and  packed  it  up  last  night, 
And  never  stopped  to  trick  my  hair— for  what  Is  left  la  white  I 

In  later  years  I  used  to  alt 

And  watch  the  long  green  lane. 
For  one  who  came  in  those  old  times 
But  cannot  come  again, 
And  somehow,  still,  at  eventide,  my  chair  is  turned  that  way ; 
I  sit  and  work  where  once  I  watched— I  sat  so  yesterday. 

My  new  house  Is  a  pleasant  place, 

Bnt  yet  It  grieves  me  how 
Its  small  completeness  seems  to  say 
My  world  is  narrow  now. 
'Tis  far  too  small  for  any  one  with  festivals  to  deck, 
But  for  my  funeral  large  enough,  for  few  will  come  to  weep. 

Good-bye,  old  house,  a  long  good-by ; 

My  hand  Is  on  your  gale ; 
Though  tears  are  gathering  In  my  eyes, 
I  may  not  longer  wait. 
Good-bye,  old  house,  and  after  all,  the  love  which  makes  you 
dear 

Awaits  me  in  that  heavenly  home  which  I  am  di  awing  near. 


■fFisltt  a»tl  Farm. 


AM0SPHE3IC  PLANT  FOOD.  j 

David  Dickson  of  Sparta,  Ga.,  a  planter  as; 
masterly  ami  successful  as  he  is  intelligent,  j 
■writes  to  the  Southern  Cultivator  that  "land! 
may  be  improved  and  eventually  made  rich  un-j 
der  a  system  of  proper  culture,  by  atmospheric  { 
agencies  alone."  His  experience  is,  that  the | 
better  the  soil,  the  better  drained  it  is,  and  the  [ 
deeper  plowed,  the  more  rapidly  the  land  can  1 
be  improved.  Mr.  Lawes'  English  experiments  i 
fully  prove  the  truth  of  this  theory  ;  he  raised } 
1 5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  year  after  year  [ 
by  a  good  and  deep  tillage  without  any  manure,  j 
But  on  an  acre  of  the  same  conditioned  land,  | 
by  the  addition  of  200  pounds  of  the  sulphate  f 
of  ammonia  alone,  he  got  30  bushels  of  wheat.  } 
Mr.  Dickson  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Peruvian  j 
guano  for  plantation  crops.  It  takes  about  300  I 
pounds  of  guano  to  supply  the  ammonia  of  the  [ 
200  pounds  of  sulphate ;  yet  the  phosphoric  { 
acid,  soda,  &c,  of  the  guano  is  not  supplied  I 
by  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  | 
The  best  evidence  that  the  Agriculture  of  the  [ 
Cotton  Stales  is  at  this  time  in  the  high  road  to  ] 
permanent  improvement,  is  the  present  great  in- 1 
crease  in  grass  growing,  and  the  leguminous  | 
green  crops,  cow  peas,  red,  yellow  and  crimson  [ 
clover,  &c.  One  planter  who  has  made  sue-  [ 
cessful  experiments  with  Bermuda  grass  and  j 
the  clovers,  avers  that  "  grass  growing  is  to  be  { 
the  salvation  of  Georgia.  His  programme  is,  [ 
1st,  grass ;  2d,  cattle :  3d,  manure  ;  4th,  every- 1 
thing  that  any  other  country  produces,  and  all  f 
the  cotton  required  by  a  hemisphere."  He! 
pastures  on  Bermuda  grass  from  March  until  1 
Christmas ;  but  the  biennial  yellow  clover  it  I 
seems  makes  good  pasture  in  February,  and  l 
the  crimson  clover,  trifolium  incarnatum,  an  | 
annual,  makes  still  better  pasturage  and  hay.  I 
Although  the  leguminous  do  not  stand  the  dry  I 
hot  weather  of  a  Southern  Summer  like  Ber- 1 
muda  and  Guinea  grass,  they  are  invaluable  j 
both  in  early  Spring  and  in  the  late  Fall  months  | 
to  earlv  Winter. — Rural  New  Yorker.  I 


|  so  on  the  potato  tops,  they  fall  off  on  the  incl- 
i  low  soil  and  bore  smooth,  round,  perpendicu- 
'  1  lar  holes  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
|  inches,  and  remain  several  days  undergoing 
{ their  transformation,  and  then  come  out  to  lay 
i  their  eggs  by  scores,  and  thus  go  on  multiply- 
|  ing  indefinitely.  Straw  seems  to  prevent  their 
{  entrance  into  the  ground,  and  it  seems  well 
I  worth  a  trial.  The  straw  would  at  least  pay  as 
|  manure,  and  assist  in  keeping  down  weeds — 
!  and  in  a  dry  season  is  of  great  value  as  a  mulch.  '• 

I  The  Year  of  Geeat  1'lenty. — The  agricul- 
}  tural  department  at  Washington  reports  that 
1  there  has  never  before  been  so  favorable  a  pros- 
[  pect  for  uniformly  good  crops,  since  the  estab- 
j  lishment  of  the  statistical  bureau.  The  aver- 
I  age  production  of  wheat  has  been  five  bushels 
j  for  each  indiv  idual  in  the  country,  but  the  prom- 
!  ise  for  the  present  year  is  about  six  bushels. 
I  The  statistical  returns  for  July  show  an  im- 
!  provement  in  the  condition  of  Winter  wheat 
I  over  last  year  in  every  State  but  Texas,  Nebras- 
i  ka  aud  Minnesota,  the  diminution  in  the  latter 
j  case  being  4  per  cent.  The  highest  improve- 
ment is  in  Ohio,  160  per  cent.  West  Virginia 
j  7S,  Georgia  9G,  Tennessee  72,  Indiana  54,  Keu- 
j  tucky  53,  Michigan  25,  Vermont  25,  New  Jer- 
!  sey  25,  New  York  1 7.  All  the  States  except 
j  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  show 
I  an  increase  of  Spring  wheat  on  last  year.  The 
;  average  of  corn  is  unusually  large,  and  other 
i  grains  show  an  improvement  over  last  year, 
i  though  not  so  great  as  in  wheat.  Other  pro- 
|  ductions  generally  of  July  reports  show  a  large- 
i  ly  increased  yield.  In  fact  the  reports  received 
\  from  all  sections,  except  in  certain  limited 
:  localities,  are  most  encouraging  and  indicate 
highly  remunerative  results  for  agricultural 
labor. 

 •••■•■i  IIHIuHIifiiflillWftMtMMItMt 

A  New  Idea  foe  Housing  Potjltey. — Aj 
correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturalist  j 
gives  a  novel  plan  for  a  poultry  house.  It  con-] 
si5ts  of  a  light  building  4  by  9  feet,  aud  4}  feet } 
high,  without  floor,  and  set  upon  wheels  orf 
rollers.  Three  feet  at  one  end  open  lath  work,  ] 
aud  the  remaining  six  feet  partitioned  off— the  { 
partition  coming  down  within  a  foot  of  thel 
ground  enclosing  3  by  4  feet.  The  enclosed  f 
portion  is  for  the  roosts  and  nest  boxes.  The  [ 
house  is  designed  for  fifteen  hens,  and  is  to  be  | 
set  on  the  grass  and  moved  its  length  every  day.  f 
The  writer  states  that  such  a  house  is  in  practi-  [ 
cal  operation,  and  works  well,  the  advantages  | 
being  that  the  fowls  get  fresh  grass  eveiy  day,  { 
that  they  thrive  better  in  small  than  in  large  I 
flocks,  that  they  can  thus  be  kept  more  cleanly  | 
and  in  better  health,  and  that  by  moving  the  I 
house  in  any  locality  on  the  premises,  so  that  [ 
it  may  be  sheltered  or  exposed  in  warm  or  cold  I 
weather,a  more  even  temperature  can  be  main- 1 
tained.  The  house  is  to  be  provided  with  win- ! 
dows  and  doors,  and  can  be  made  ornamental  j 
or  otherwise,  to  suit  taste.  | 


Barimts  Blatters. 


LAMABTINE'S  OPINION  OF  WOMEN. 

-  j    Woman,  with  weaker  passions  than  man,  is 

PISCICULTTJHE.  j  superior  to  him  in  soul.    The  Gauls  attributed 

I    xt  ■  1 10  'ier  an  additional  sense,  the  divine  sense. 

!    Ni'MEUors  experiments  now  clearlv  establish  I  .  ,      _ _         ,  ^  « 

i  .i    r  .  »i  .  a  i  i  i-       "...  ,    r    §  1  hey  were  right.    Nature  has  ziven  women 

i  the  fact  that  tish  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  lor  I ,          ,  .  ,  _2        ,      .  6 

I  ,  „   ,    ,.        w,  ,  .      ,.a  .  , ,  ,     1  two  painful  Heavenly  fjifts  which  distinguish 

=  domestication.    \\  hen  reared  in  artificial  lakes  =  _    „        .    .?  b 

=        j       .  ,     n  ,  jtfiem,  and  otten  raise  them  above  human  na- 

Ithey  do  not  fear  the  approach  of  man,  audi  .         ,      ,  . 

1  .„  e  t  r  ,  •  u  a  i\n  i  ,  •  = turc — compassion  and  enthusiasm.  Bv  com- 
=  will  even  teed  from  his  hand.    When  placed  in  ;       .  , 

I  .  ,  .       ...  ..     ! passion  they  devote  themselves ;  by  enthusi- 

I  aquariums  and  exposed  to  public  <raze,  theyf       .,  ,    .        ,         „'  3 

§    '     ,  , ,     ,  ,  ,  . ,         V.  <■  •  . .    J  asra  tue>'  cxalt  themselves.    W  hat  more  does 

!  grow  bold  and  betray  no  evidence  of  fright  at  1 ,      .  .    ,  _, 

i  ,.    .  ,  ,,         rp,    -c      .      .  I heroism  require?   They  have  more  heart  and 

=  objects  around  them.    The  French  naturalists,  ;  ...        ,  v.m.anBuu 

I .   ,,  .      ...        ...      .,   '       ..        .,,  !  more  imagination  than  men.  Enthusiasm 

!  m  their  enthusiasm,  believe  that  the  time  will  =  ,.       .,     .       ...  ,     ,„  .„ 

?„  „     ,  .  ,,    .,        ,,    f  ,!  from  the  imagination,  and  self-sacrifice  from 

=  come  when  we  shall  witness  the  formation  of  i  „    .  „ .  ' 

\       .  ..     .     ,  ,  !  the  heart.     \\  omen  are,  then-Ion-,   re  nutii- 

;  marine  species  ol  animals  as  much  subject  to !    „    ,  .„ 
\ .,     ,     .  .       ,.  ...       .    §  rally  heroic  than  men.    All  nations  have  in 

=  the  dominion  ot  man,  as  those  terrestial  species  i .,  .         ,  „  ,         ,    ,      ,  . 

1  i-ii,      „      -i       .   ,  -       ..     their  annals  some  of  those  mirac  es  of  patnot- 

I  over  which  he  has  exercised  control  from  thel.       -    , .  .  ...  *T 

•  •  „f  ,,,„  „,„„,,     t>  .  r..i     «•  .  i     i  ism  of  which  woman  is  the  instrument  in  the 

=  beginning  ot  the  world.    But  little  effort  has  § ,     ,     -  ~  , 

i,  i.i       ..    .    ,,     .  ,  , =  hands  of  God.    When  a   is  desperate  in  a  na- 

l been  made  to  domesticate  the  inhabitants  of;..     ,  ,         ,  ! 

1 „„„         e  „      .  ,    |  tional  cause  we  need  not  despair  while  there 

\  the  sea,  therefore  the  French  theory  may  be!        .  ,  1  . 

I  „„  ...     „      .,         ,  .  „     .         =  remains  a  spark  of  resistance  in  a  woman's 

t  something  more  than  a  chimera.    Man  knows!,  ,  ,    .      „,,.,..  „  , .  , 

!     . ,  .  .-11..  •        5  heart,  whether  she  is  cal  cd  Judith,  Ce ha,  Joan 

=  not  his  power  until  he  attempts  to  exercise  it; !  „.  .   T  ,    '    „  ' 

I  and  all  experiments  with  fish  give  color  to  the  I  °J        ?  'Ct°na  Col°°na  »  f^J  °^  (ihar,ot,e 

[wildest  dreams  of  the  future.    Pisciculture,  I Corciay  «°«r  °™  «f  ™  * 

5    ,  „  ,  =  compare  those  I  cite     Judith  and  Charlotte 

l  wherever  diligently  and  judiciously  pursued,  ! ;  .„    ,  tl        .       ,       ,  .. 

,  „  „    °j  /   ...   .,  ,  J  '     .    '!  Corday  sacrificed  themselves,  but  the  sacrifice 

=  has  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory!  ...    *       .,   .     .        _,  .v.     .  . 
i     -,n         ,     t-     .  '  i  did  not  recoil  at  crime.    Their  inspiration  was 

■  results;  and  enterprises  ot  the  kind  we  trust h,      .    ,   .      .   ,      .         .  '. 
=    .„  ,  .  TT  ..  ,s  heroic,  but  their  heroism  mistook  its  aim ;  it 

!  will  become  more  numerous  m  the  United ! .    ,  .    .    .  ,  .  . 

!  „.  .       1Tr  ,       ,        .  .    ,       ,  ,  =  took  the  poniard  of  the  assassin  instead  of  the 

=  States.    We  have  learned  to  depend  too  much  =  T        <•  a         ■,     •  .i 

!  „  sword  of  the  hero.    Joan  of  Arc  used  onlv  tl 

|  upon  our  fine  streams  and  magnificent  lakes;  |  SWQrd  of  defc  she 

|  the  supply  furnished  by  these  will  diminish  as  j    ired  }  hem]Bm 

|  the  conntiy  grows  older,  for  civilization  preys! 

|  remorselessly  on  the  resources  of  nature.    Fish  I 

|  can  be,  and  are  raised  with  profit,  for  which  j  THE  "WOOL  MARKET. 

I  reason  their  culture  should  receive  greater  at- 1  — 
I  tention  and  be  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive  I  We  rcad  iu  the  Book'  that  there  is  tirae  for 
I  scale.  And  while  we  are  engaged  in  piscicul- !  a11  tbl"ss'  an(1  U  is  our  settled  conviction  that 
i  ture,  we  should  make  the  rearing  of  lobsters  = the  present  is  uot  thc  time  t0  se"  wooL  Dul1 
I  one  of  its  branches.  They  belong  to  our  great-  \  83  the  market  bas  beeu  ,br  the  last  four  months' 
lest  delicacies,  and  in  France  their  domestica.  { P'ices  are  now  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Some  wool 

I  tion  is  not  overlooked.  Basins  are  constructed  !  gr0WerS  raay  be  Under  tbe  bard  necessity  of 
I  for  Crustacea,  which  are  divided  into  three  com- 1  takinS  whatever  price  the  market  offers;  and 
!  partments,  two  being  for  lobsters  of  all  ages.  ! lt  is  a  bard  necessity  which  can  comPel  such  a 
!  These  basins  have  afforded  scientific  men  many !  SalC-  We  d°  "0t  inlcnd  t0  encouraSc  ^  Wea 
j  facilities  for  studying  the  nature  of  the  lobster,  |  ^J^T^Jf^T.  "T^f^ I^T6™™! 
[  and  the  act  of  copulation  is  minutely  described  I 
jby  Coste  and  Gerbe.  "The  lobster,  it  isff 
I  known, towards  Autumn  copulates  immediately !  or     e  Present- 

:  after  moulting.  The  female  generally  excites  I  P°Unds  of  w°o1  Pa8Sed  tbrouSh  Cleveland  on 
the  male  by  caressing  him  with  her  antenna;;  he! ltSwayEast-    Witb  Sold  at  S,'40>  and  w°o1 


le 

was  not  merely  in- 
she  was  insj>ired  by  God. 


1 1  in  the  wool  market ;  enough  wool  is  going 
I  forward  from  the  West  to  keep  the  mills  going 
Last  week  half  a  million 


turns  her  on  her  back  and  remains  in  contact  j  ^  45  CM 
with  her  about  three  minutes.    After  from  ei?ht  [ 


we  have  the  most 
condition    of  the   market  ever 

to  ten  days  she  lays  her  eggs  and  fixes  th^mp110^'  esPeciaUJr wLole  country 
successively  to  her  false  claws.    In  this  state  l' 

they  are  incubated  for  six  months,  so  that  they  I  ^^^..'"^S.  °"  "^.^^^^f! 
are  hatched  about  July  or  August.    The  esss  I 


The  Prairie  Farmer  recently  contained  a  1 
communication  in  which  the  writer  stated  that ! 
he  had  been  entirely  successful  in  excluding  the  { 
bug  from  his  potato  fields  by  covering  the  rows  ] 
several  inches  deep  with  straw  immediately  af- 1 
ter  planting.  His  crop  was  not  disturbed  by  I 
the  bug,  while  the  fields  of  his  neighbors,  upon  1 
which  no  straw  was  used,  were  completely  de-  j 
stroyed.  He  reasons  upon  the  subject  thus  : —  I 
"  The  young  bugs  come  to  perfection  in  the  j 
ground.    After  hatching  and  living  a  week  or  =- 


The  following  treatment  of  a  kicking  cow 
is  recommended  by  C.  L.  Hubbs,  of  Oronoco, 
Min.,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club.  First,  tie  her  by  the  head ;  then  take  a 
rope  the  size  of  a  clothes  line,  and  place  it 
around  the  cow  just  back  of  the  fore  legs  and 
lie  loosely ;  then  put  in  a  small  stick ;  now 
commence  milking,  and  when  the  cow  kicks, 
twist  up  the  rope,  and  renew  the  twisting  pro- 
cess eveiy  time  she  kicks.  You  will  soon  have 
it  tight  enough  so  that  she  cannot  raise  her 
hind  foot  more  than  four  iuches  from  the 
ground ;  when  she  stands  quiet,  loosen  up  a 
little.  A  few  doses  of  this  will  cure  a  cow  so 
well  that  she  may  be  milked  anywhere  in  the 
yard  without  trouble. 

To  Make  a  Stack  Settle  Teue. — There 
are  two  things  to  do  this ;  keeping  the  center 
up  ;  and  pitching  on  from  all  sides.  This  last 
will  make  the  stack  settle  evenly.  Pitching 
on  two  sides  will  balance  it ;  but  it  is  not  so 
good,  as  it  does  not  make  it  evenly  solid  all 
round,  but  leaves  some  parts  lower,  where  the 
water  is  apt  to  settle.  By  keeping  the  stack 
high  in  the  center,  as  it  is  built  up  and  sloping 
outward,  the  rain  will  be  unable  to  penetrate, 
as,  like  a  roof,  it  will  ward  it  off.  Keep  high 
in  the  middle  from  bottom  to  top,  and  pitch 
on  all  sides  to  make  equally  solid. 


t  \  produces  only  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  wool 
|  required  to  supply  our  own  manufacturers, 
{  and  a  tariff  which  the  manufacturers  declare  is 
great  !a  Probibition  t0  <he  importation  of  foreign 
abundance  at  Concarneau,  but  the  young  lob-  j  wool>  and  wbicb  tbe  iu>Por^  declare  is  a  pro- 
sters  are  reared  and  observed  up  to  their  twenti-fbibltlontotbe  imP°»ation  of  foreign  woolen 
cth  moult,  that  is,  during  four  years."  They!s°ods-  IIas  eve^uody  s'0PPed  rearing  out 
do  not  require  an  expensive  diet,  as  they  will !  clotbes'  tbat  tbere  is  no  demand  for  material? 
subsist  on  a  fish  of  little  value,  and  even  will  I  As  we  do  not  believe  lbat  tbe  S™1  equipoise 
feed  off  the  heads  of  sardines  that  have  been !  of  trade  m  lbls  article  ^  be  Permanently  de- 
preserved  in  oil.  They  are  quiet  in  nature,  I  ranSed'  we  sa?  t0  the  W00'  Sowers,  keep  a 
1  leading  a  sedentary  life,  generally  reposing  un- 1  ^"P  lookout  t0  windward,  for  a  breeze  that 
I  der  stones  or  in  holes  among  the  rocks.  They  I  sba11  ere  lonS  611  )'our  sails  and  bear  >  oa  °n  a 
I  can  be  reared  without  much  trouble  and  at  little  I  Prosperous  voyage.  Of  all  times,  now  is  the 
I  expense.  Immense  quantities  of  Crustacea  are ! least  ausPlclous  wr  becoming  frightened  and 
\  heaped  in  a  single  basin;  and  multitudes  of|  making  a  sacrifice  of  a  staple  product  which 
|  lobsters,  according  to  well  attested  experiments, ! does  not  sPoU  m  keeping.-OAio  Farmer. 

I  live  and  thrive  in  close  confinement.    This  [  -  -  

{ branch  of  pisciculture  we  believe  can  be  made ! 
[profitable  in  certain  sections  of  the  United] 
1  States.  The  enterprise  is  certainly  worthy  off 
I  attention. — Field,  Turf  and  Farm. 


Swelled  Leus  in  Hoeses.  —  Many  horses 

J.j  arc  subject  to  swelled  legs.    In  old  horses  it 

|  arises  from  congestion  of  the  legs,  which  de- 

{  pend  on  the  weakened  action  of  the  heart  in- 

!  cident  to  old  age.    There  is  not  much  to  be 
[    A  coNviviALLt-DisrosED  gentleman,  retiring ;  doue  for  case3  of  thig  description-  Another 

I  late,   walked   independently  and  somewhat  ]  C,.ISS  of  cages  occurs  in  horscs  of  a  lymphatic 

[noisily  up  stairs  and  along  the  corridor  to  his !  temperamenti  3I)(1  tlie  exciting  causes  are  high 

I room-  "  Why>  wliat  a  noise  y°u  make>  "  said  I  feed  and  want  of  exercise.  The  proper  treat- 
|  his  wife,  who  heard  with  some  anxiety  the  j  meul  for  such  case3  ig  ,ow  diet  and  laxative 

I  heavy  tread  of  his  boots.  "  How  heavily  you  [  medicinc.  ^  sevcre  c&s^%  T  have  sometimes 
walk !  "  "  Well,  my  dear,"  was  his  gruff  re- !  scarific.j  tbe  alrected  leg,  but  this  is  only  ad- 
sponse,  "if  you  can  get  a  barrel  of  whiskey  up  I  visible  in  the  ear]y  an(J  acute  stage  of  the  at- 
stairs  with  any  less  noise,  I  should  like  to  see )  ^  Ha)f  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  may 
joudoit.  I  be  given  once  a  fortnight  to  horses  that  are 

[subject  to  swelled  legs,  and  where  it  recurs  fre- 
Joiin  Johnston  writes  to  the  American  Far-  |  quently,  once  a  week.  The  swollen  leg  some- 
nier  that  sheep  fatten  more  rapidly  in  October  [  times  attains  enormous  dimensions,  and  the 
and  November,  if  they  have  first-rate  pasture,  j  swelling  may  become  permanent.  I  have  seen 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.    In  fat-  [  a  horse's  leg  swollen  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's 

!  tening  sheep  during  the  Winter,  it  is  of  special  [  body,  produced  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  be- 

|  importance  that  they  be  in  good  condition  be-  [  tween  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues. — Prairie 

\  fore  being  put  on  their  Winter  feed.  '  Farmer. 


Household  Hlnts. — Under  this  head,  an  exchange  imparts  the  following  useful  imfonnation  :  Keep  your  meat  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  your  fish  on 
ice  and  your  vegetables  on  a  stone  floor  free  from  air.  Cut  your  soap  when  it  comes  in,  and  let  it  dry  slowly.  Keep  your  sweet  herbs  in  paper 
bags,  each  bag  containing  only  one  description  of  herb.  They  should  be  dried  in  the  wind,  and  not  in  the  sun  ;  aud  when  ordered  in  a  recipe  should 
be  cautiously  used,  as  a  preponderance  in  any  seasonuig  spoils  it.  When  oranges  or  lemons  are  used  for  juice,  chop  down  the  peel,  put  it  in  small 
pots,  and  tie  them  down  for  use.  Apples  should  be  kept  on  dry  straw,  in  a  dry  place ;  and  pears  hung  up  by  the  stalk.  A  stair  carpet  should  never 
be  swept  down  with  a  long  broom,  but  always  with  a  short-handled  brush  and  a  dust-pan  held  under  each  step  of  the  stairs. 
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The  Farm  a»tl  Fireside. 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
IN  AND  ABOUT  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


I  manure.    This  style  of  farming,  however,  is  j 

|  not  that  generally  accepted  and  adopted  here ;  j 

,      I  in  this  particular  case,  want  of  time  in  a  new  I 
I  will  preface  the  following  account  of  my  j         w&g  ^  excu8e  1 

observations  in  West  Jersey,  by  remarking  that  \  | 
few  writers  are  sufficiently  explicit  in  their  de-  [  From  Cranes  station  to  Vineland,  nine  miles,  j 
tails  of  what  is  seen  and  learned,  that  would  j  country  and  soil  all  the  same  thing.  Arriving } 
interest  the  stranger  and  enquirer  after  facts,  f  at  Vineland,  we  collected  our  carpet  bags,  and  j 
I  shall  endeavor  to  anticipate  the  questions  j  presented  ourselves  at  the  office  of  the  hotel  j 
which  an  interested  reader  might  ask,  and  an-  j  close  to  the  Railroad  landing.  We  were  fur-  ] 
swer  them  from  the  best  of  my  information,  j  nished  with  clean,  airy  rooms,  good  beds  and  j 
I  presume  there  are  thousands  of  men  like  my-  j  excellent  food  during  our  stay  here,  at  $1.75  j 
self,  who,  tired  of  city  life,  and  disgusted  with j  per  day,  cheap  enough  we  thought.  The  hotel  j 
the  ever  varying  fluctuations  of  trade,  who  j  is  conducted  on  the  make  yourself  at  home  j 
after  delving  for  years  have  been  scarcely  able  { sort  of  principle.  j 
to  make  ends  meet,  would  like  to  withdraw  j  j  nee(j  bardly  inform  the  readers  of  our  { 
from  the  excitement  and  strife,  and  locate  a  j  agricultural  journal,  that  this  Vineland  has } 
home.  It  was  with  this  feeling,  nursed  to  j  generally  been  understood  to  be  simply  a  specu-  j 
maturity,  that  I  set  out  for  West  Jersey.  I  ex- j  ]ative  movement  of  one  Chas.  K.  Landis,  a  j 
pected  to  find  a  tract  of  country  made  up  of }  sort  of  hair-brained  individual,  who  had  con-| 
sand  chiefly,  with  a  scattered  growth  of  scrub  |  ceived  the  idea  of  getting  rich  by  disposing  of  j 
oak  and  pine,  into  which  a  few,  or  perhaps  j  WOrthless  lands  to  ignorant  purchasers  at  fa- j 
quite  a  number  of  "  poor  devils,"  had  found  a  §  bulous  prices.  All  these  impressions  are  un-| 
temporary  rest  at  least,  from  sheriffs  writs ;  a  ]  founded ;  true,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Landis  expected  | 
few  "  hard  nuts,"  who  had  ventured  to  pioneer  j  and  intends  to  make  a  handsome  little  fortune  j 
and  grub  out  a  burrough ;  at  best  there  could  |out  0f  the  move,  but  there  is  abundance  off 
be  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  small  j  evidence  all  around  one  in  Vineland  to  prove  j 
population  that  were  really  enterprising  farm-  { that  while  he  lives,  he  wants  others  to  live,  aye,  j 
ers.  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  my  surprise  j  and  enjoy  themselves,  too.  He  is  one  of  those  I 
after  reading  the  facts.  |  little,  nervous,  wiry,  stirring,  large-hearted,  { 

We  left  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  July  }  social-loving,  public-spirited  men.    He  con- f 
10th,  and  crossing  over  to  Camden,  took  the  ]  ceived  the  idea  (soon  after  the  Railroad  was  { 
West  Jersey  Railroad  forCrane's  station,  chang-  j  built  through  to  Cape  May,  about  seven  years  j 
ing  cars  at  Glassboro  (fare  80  cts.)   No  notice-  {  ago)  of  building  a  small  town,  and  its  surround-  ] 
able  feature  would  seem  to  attract  the  eye  save  ]  ings,  by  inducing  people  of  the  right  stamp  to  j 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil,  until  we  ar-  j  come  in  and  settle  a  home,  from  a  town  lot  j 
rive  at  this  point.    Here  are  located  some  off  with  50  feet  front  by  150  feet  deep,  to  a  farm  j 
the  most  extensive  glass  work  in  this  county ;  j  of  iO  acres,  buying  anywhere  one  may  choose 
it  is  a  village  of  some  importance ;  perhaps  j  between  these  sizes.    The  uncleared  portions 
from  one  to  two  thousand  inhabitants.    Soon  I  yet  unsold  are  $25  per  acre,  one  quarter  cash, 
after  leaving  this  point  we  begin  to  see  a  change  j  the  balance  within  two  or  three  years,  accord- 
in  the  lay  of  the  country  and  character  of  the  ]  ing  to  amount  of  purchase.    Improved  lots  of 
soil.    It  becomes  more  level,  yet  sufficiently  { land  like  those  above  mentioned,  vary  in  price, 
rolling  to  relieve  it  of  all  surplus  water,  if  in- 1  according  to  the  amount  of  work  or  labor  that 
deed  this  was  necessary.    The  soil  appears  ]  has  been  put  on  them,  with  a  little  difference 
from  a  casual  glance,  to  be  a  dark  slate  colored  1  as  to  location,  &c.    In  the  purchase  of  wild 
sand ;  net  so  upon  examination,  however,  f  lands,  certain  improvements  are  required  to  be 
This  neglect  to  examine  the  soil,  I  apprehend,  I  done  or  commenced,  at  least  within  twelve 
accounts  for  the  false  and  mistaken  reports  [  months  after  purchase.    As  a  oonsequence  of 
current  from  travellers.  I  this  excellent  regulation,  or  deed  provision,  we 

Barnesboro,  a  station  on  this  road,  has  a ! see  a  village  regularly  laid  out  in  squares,  with 
beautiful  surrounding  country.  Travellers  |  wide  avenues  and  streets,  bordered  with  double 
would  do  well  to  halt  a  few  hours  at  this  point.  | rows  of  shade  trees,  {forest  or  fruit,  as  one 
At  Cranes  station,  near  JFranklinville,  we  made  j  pleases)  j  some  of  them  6  and8  niil.es  in  a  direct 
our  first  stop,  and  accepted  the  previously  | line-  Within  a  square  of  some  six  miles  we 
tendered  hospitalities  of  one  Isaac  Leonard,  an  j  see  a  population  of  about  eight  thousand  per- 
entire  stranger  to  us,  by  whom  we  were  made  j 80ns-  The  town  ProPer  or  immediate  village, 
welcome,  generously  fed,  and  comfortably  j tas  probably  2,500  or  .3,000  people.  The 
lodged.  Mr.  Leonard  is  an  Eastern  man,  with !  various  trades  are  represented,  such  as  carpen- 
25  years  experience  as  a  farmer  in  Eastern ] ters>  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  masons;  as 
Iowa.  He  came  into  this  part  of  Jersey  to  re- 1  also  dry  goods,  grocery,  markets,  druggists, 
cover  his  health  and  continue  his  chosen  pur-  j  hardware  and  agricultural  tools  —  in  short, 
suit.  He  purchased  some  two  hundred  acres,  I  every  kind  of  trade  that  usually  pertains  to  a 
about  75  acres  of  which  is  a  natural  cranberry  |  l;ve  and  flourishing  New  England  people  lo- 
bog.  He  intends  to  make  this  give  a  good  ac- 1 cated  together.  They  have  seven  churches, 
count  of  itself  in  a  few  years.  During  his  first  I  twelve  schools  and  one  academy  ;  some  eight 
year  he  set  about  500  pear  trees,  500  peach  j or  teri  associations  and  societies,  one  lodge  and 
trees,  and  3000  grape  vines,  the  latter  brought !  chapter  of  F.  &  A.  M.  In  addition  to  other 
from  Iowa,  and  mostly  Concord.  1  wholesome  regulations  (none  of  whieh  are  in 

The  soil  in  this  section  is  a  clay  loam,  with  j the,  lef  E^ous  to  those  loving  good  order 
,  ..       „  ,   .       j     •    j     mi    _  and  pleasant  society)  no  intoxicating  liquors 

a  good  proportion  of  dark  sand  mixed.    The  =         , ,  .    ,  T  ,  , 

,    .,     „  ..  .  ,  l  are  sold  m  the  place.    It  will  he  seen  they  have 

crops  besides  fruits,  growing,  are  wheat,  rye,  =  „    .  .,  ,  .  ,  , 

'        ,  ,         '  =  no  use  for  jails  or  poor-houses ;  m  a  word,  the 

oats,  grass,  corn,  potatoes,  (common  and  sweet)  =       ,  .    .    ,,    „       .    _ _     ^  , 

j  ii      i  tii       mi        i.    i    a  ■  =-  people  are  principally  from  the  New  England 

and  all  garden  vegetables.    The  timber  land  is  i 1  ,  "  ,        r  , 

.  a      *  c     i       !        3  I  and  Northern  States,  and  appear  £o  be  perfectly 

quite  heavy,  and  made  up  of  oak,  cedar  and  = ,  , 
■ci  ,  ,        c   i      ^ happy  and  contented, 

pine.    Farms  can  be  bought  here  of  almost  \    1  * J 

any  size,  and  suited  to  nearly  every  product —  |  Soil,  Products  and  Markets. — The  first  is  that 
cleared  from  wood  and  stumps,  ready  for  the  1  same  clay  loam,  with  a  decided  mixture  of 
plough  and  directly  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  1  dark  sand,  and  lays  to  a  depth  of  some  fifteen 
for  from  $35  to  $150  per  acre.  The  prices  |  or  eighteen  inches ;  then  we  have  a  subsoil  of 
vary  according  to  the  amount  of  improvements  j  clay  loam,  with  a  still  larger  amount  of  a  coarse 
on  them ;  as  for  instance  some  are  merely  j  sand  or  gravel,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and 
fenced,  others  have  a  house,  good,  fair  or  poor,  ( lays  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet. 
&c.  Timber  land  sells  at  $G5  to  $70  per  acre ;  |  This  appears  to  be  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  timber  cut  off,  and  the  under  brush  |  with  the  elements  of  fertility,  as  fruit  trees  may 
remaining  to  be  grubbed  out,  $25  per  acre.  |  be  seen  growing  most  luxuriantly  in  bodies  of 
Marl  and  shell  lime,  the  two  principal  fertilizers  I  it  thrown  out  of  cellars.  It  is  the  composition 
used,  are  delivered  at  any  point  on  the  Rail- 1  of  this  subsoil,  evidently,  that  retains  the 
road;  the  former  at  $1.87  per  ton,  the  latter  | moisture  necessary  to  the  life  and  growth  of 
at  11  cts.  per  bushel.  Seven  tons  of  marl  and  | plants;  as  directly  after  a  heavy  shower  or 
ten  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  f  long  rain  (we  experienced  one  while  there  as 
liberal  and  lasting  application.  We  saw  on  ]  fortune  would  have  it)  the  surface  is  immedi- 
Mr.  Leonard's  farm  heavy  crops  of  com  and  f  ately  settled,  so  that  in  two  hours  ploughing 
grass  that  had  not  been  treated  to  a  particle  of  f  may  be  done  without  inconvenience  from  wet, 


&c;  and  yet  the  surface  does  not  appear  to  j        THE  LARCH—  (LASIX  AMEBIC  AN  A.) 
suffer  from  long  continued  dry  weather.    Thus  I    The  larch  is  classed  by  botanists  among  the 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  easy  of  cul-  {  Conifers?  or  cone-bearing  trees,  which  are 
tivation  ;  in  fact,  a  boy  who  can  go  alone  can }  chiefly  evergreen ;  but  as  this  sheds  its  leaves 
cultivate  it  successfully.    In  the  wild  state  the  { in  Autumn,  I  have  placed  it  here  among  the 
land  is  generally  covered  with  quite  a  large  |  deciduous  trees.    The  leaves  are  very  small 
growth  of  oak,  cedar  and  pine.    The  expense  ]  an(i  thread-like,  resembling  some  of  the  pines, 
to  clear  this  off  for  ploughing,  is  from  ten  to  I  The  seeds  are  borne  in  small  ovoid  cones ;  ripe 
fifty  dollars  per  acre.    The  wood  is  used  for  [  m  Autumn.    They  should  be  treated  the  same 
locomotive  burning,  and  is  said  to  sell  for  |  as  evergreen  tree  seeds — i.e.,  sown  in  a  half 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  clearing.    This  j  shady  situation  or  in  .  frames ;  tree  a  tall,  slen- 
I  doubt,  as  I  was  unable  to  see  the  evidence  of  |  der  grower;    wood  valuable,  where  light, 
the  statement.     There  are  plenty  of  small  j  straight  timber  is  required.    It  is  also  valuable 
streams  with  good  fall,  which  are  said  to  con- f  for  fuel,  but  burns  rapidly.    The  trees  should 
tain  plenty  of  fish.    The  timber  abounds  with  I  always  be  cut  in  Winter  or  early  Spring,  and 
game,  rabbits,  quails,  &c,  not  forgetting  mos- 1  the  bark  taken  off ;  unless  this  is  done,  it  will 
quitoes,  if  they  may  be  properly  classed  under }  clecay  very  rapidly.    Grows  naturally  in  low 
this  head ;  be  it  said  however;  to  their  credit,  [  grounds,  in  nearly  all  of  the  Northern  States, 
they  gave  us  very  little  annoyance.    The  chief  |  as  well  as  in  the  Canadas. 
products  of  the  soil  are  the  various  fruits,  and  j    Tbe  j;ur0pean  Larch  is  a  much  more  valu- 
that  it  is  a  fruit  growing  country  one  has  only  j  able  treej  anj  should  be  planted  in  preference 
to  visit  it  to  become  a  believer.    Their  thrift-  j  tQ  t]ie  native  species,  as  it  thrives  on  dry  soil, 
iness  is  surprising,  almost  spontaneous.  Apples,  j  and  growg  to  a  larger  size,  and  the  timber  is 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspber- 1  much  better.    A  volume  might  be  filled  with 
ries,  strawberries,  &c,  by  the  hundreds  of  j  accounts  of  the  many  plantations  which  have 
acres.    The  Summer  long  and  Winters  mild,  j  been  made  of  tlle  English  or  Scotch  Larch, 
enables  them  to  cultivate  the  most  delicate  j  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
sorts  with  perfect  success.    Their  markets  are  j  haye  been  and  are  stiu  be;ng  planted  in  Scot- 
Philadelphia  (30  miles  and  may  be  reached  f  janc,  and  otber  p0rtions  of  Great  Britain  with 
twice  a  day),  New  York,  (130  miles)  and  Bos-  j  tbis  tree_    These  plantations  have  proved  to 
|  ton.    Yet  it  may  be  said  their  markets  are  at  [  b(J  Yaiuabie  investments,  and  in  many  cases— 
;  home,  as  shippers  are  constantly  on  the  ground,  !  in  fa(3t.  we  raight  say  in  most  of  them— land 
j  prepared  to  buy  your' crops  on  almost  any  |  tbat  was  of  n0  vame  m  ordinary  farming  has 
I  terms.    They  will  buy  the  crop  in  bulk  or  by  j  been  used  for  tbis  purpose. 
I  the  quart,  and  pick  or  gather  it  for  the  pro-  [    Thousands  of  acres  are  now  lying  waste 
jducer;  or  the  producer  can  pick  it  himself,  or  ]  near  om.  seaboard  cities,  on  which  Larch 
]  they  will  ship  them,  returning  the  highest  |  wouid  grow  rapidly,  and  every  tree  is,  and 
I  market  price  for  them,  deducting  10  per  cent[ever  will  be>  wanted  in  every  seaport.  The 
|  and  freight ;  or  the  producer  can  take  them  to  I  Larch  makes  excellent  spiles  for  docks,  or  for 
j  market  himself.    One  point  is  clear  here ;  there  j  tlie  foundations  of  buildings  which  are  built  in 
j  is  no  lack  for  a  market.    I  was  informed  by  ]  loWj  wet  grounds.    That  it  will  last  for  ages 
[the  different  shippers  as  to  the  amount  of!whJn  covered  with  water,  or  driven  in  wet 
strawberries  sent  forward  to  market  by  them,  |  „y.oxi^  we  have  abundant  proof  Larch  spiles 
|  which  footed  up  about  150,000  quarts,  exclusive !  bave  been  taken  up  iu  Europe,  where  it  is 
f  of  the  amounts  consumed  at  home,  canned,  I  p0SitiVely  known  that  they  were  driven  more 
The  price  paid  for  them  was  8  cents  per  j  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  they  were 


1  &c. 


[  quart  on  the  vines,  10  cents  per  quart  if  picked  ;  !  golmd  and  uninjured.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
[the  Wilson's  Albany  is  the  most  generally  |  make  a  piantation  of  Scotch  Larch  on  the  bar- 
| grown.  |reug  of  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey?  The 

|  I  should  say,  before  closing,  that  the  dwell-  {  seeds  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  our  seedsmen, 
j  ings  in  and  about  Vineland  are  generally  of  a  |  and  almost  any  quantity,  if  the  order  for  them 
{superior  character,  costing  from  $2,000  to  j;s  gjven  a  few  months  in  advance  of  the  time 
I  $10,000  each,  some  more  and  some  less.    To  \  tbey  are  wanted. 

I  sum  up,  I  conclude  that  in  West  Jersey  they  j  j  have  noticed  the  Larch  at  length,  and  more 
|  have  a  superior  climate,  mild  and  healthy,  with  |  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  at- 
j  a  soil  equally  as  fertile  as  that  of  the  Western  |  tention  0f  those  who  own  large  tracts-  of  the 
;  States,  and  a  sure  and  enduring  market  close  j  sandy  goils  of  our  Eastern  States,  than  for 
]  at  home.  And  any  man  of  energy  and  enter-  j  Western  men,  as  there  is  more  demand  for  it 
|  prise  and  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence  can,  { here  tban  at  tne  West .  besides,  we  have  such 
|  with  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  economically  ex-  [  an  abundance  of  land  on  which  very  few  other 
jpended,  locate  and  build  up  around  himself  j  varieties  would  grow  rapidly  enough  to  be  as 
j  and  family  a  home,  away  from  the  evil  influ-  j  profitable  as  this.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
{  ences  of  the  city,  and  yet  surrounded  with  all!bered  that  a  plantation  of  Larch  would  im- 
jthe  society  and  civilization  that  makes  one  j  prove  the  ,and  ^tead  of  impoverishing  it,  as 
]  happy,  joyous  and  contented;  and  become  j  the  annual  crop  of  leaves  deposits  more  nutri- 
|  educated  into  the  reality  of  a  practical  christian,  j  ment  tbau  the  tree  takes  upj  a  fact  wl41  ^own 
j  that  while  he  lives  for  himself,  he  should  also  fin  countries  where  this  tree  is  extensively  cul- 
I  live  for  others— that  while  he  seeks  enjoyment  { tivated. -i^fer's  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

I  as  the  highest  aim  of  this  life,  he  should  seek  I  w  „„,„  „„,  „  „ 

|  at  the  same  time  to  advance  and  heighten  the  j  Thb  FLiT  TuENIp. -Perhaps  the  least  ex- 
|  enjoyment  of  others,  who  perhaps  are  less  [  perjSive  rQOt  grown  ia  the  m  tul.nh>  it  comes 
|  fortunate  ia  the  possession  of  this  world's  1 10  maturity  in  iess  time.  tihan  other  roots,,  and 
j  favors  than  himself  C.  Sidney  Smith,  j  hence  ig  often  raiged  succegsfuUy  as  a  ^nd 
j    Provider,  B.  L,  July  27,  1867.  j  crop>  Qr  after  peag  or  early  potatoes_  Whcn 

I  —  |  tbe  er0p  js  jQ  be  gl.own  with  corn  it  is  usual  to 

j  Ancient  Fajems.— The  farm  of  the  celebrated  j  sow  broadcast  in  the  cornfield,  at  the  time  of 
|  Roman,  Cincinnatus,  consisted  of  only  four  j  the  last  hoeing  of  the  corn  in  July.  When 
I  acres,  the  other  three  having  been  lost  by  be-  j  raised  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  no  labor  is  re- 
'  coming  security  for  a  friend.  Curius,  who  was  { quired  with  the  crop  except  in  the  harvesting, 
j  celebrated  for  his  frugality,  who  was  three  j  They  make  a  good  Fall  feed  when  grass  be- 
|  times  chosen  Consul,  and  thrice  honored  with  l  gins  to  fail,  or  may  be  fed  to  good  advantage 
[a  triumph,  on  returning  from  a  successful  cam- 1  in  early  Winter.  Crops  of  from  300  to  400. 
j  paign,  refused  from  the  people  a  grant  of  fifty  f  bushels  per  acre  are  often  raised  in  this  way,. 
|  acres,  declaring  that  he  was  a  bad  citizen  who  f  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  quite  equal  in 
1  would  not  be  contented  with  the  old  allowance  [  value  to  an  average  crop  of  corn. 
I  of  seven.  |    •'   „„ 

[  A  California  letter,  speaking  of  the  crops 
A  Statement  was  made  at  a  late  meeting  ofjin  that  State,  says:  "At  least  33^  per  cent, 
i  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  of  complete  I  more  land  has  been  put  in  cultivaiton  this  year 
I  success  in  raising  plums  on  trees  planted  on  the  j  than  ever  before,  and  the  crop,  will  be  fully  an 
|  edge  of  a  pond ;  not  a  plum  being  stung  that  j  average  one  per  acre.  We'  shall  Have  all  we 
j  would  fall  into  the  water,  while  all  of  those  { want  for  home  consumption,  and  a  large  bal- 
I  hanging  over  dry  ground  bore  the  crescent  j  auce  for  transportation  to  the  East,  Europe, 
;  mark  of  the  curculio.  !  China  or  Japan,  as  the  market  may  warrant.  '» 


Some  ten  years  ago  I  planted  an  ear  of  corn  to  test  the  difference  between  the  product  of  the  kernels  of  both  ends  and  the  middle  of  the  same  ear, 
and  will  give  you  the  result.  The  soil  was  just  alike,  the  cultivation  the  same,  and  the  crop  very  different.  I  planted  the  first  two  rows  from  the  large 
end  of  the  ear,  the  next  two  rows  from  the  tip  or  small  end ;  and  planted  all  the  same  morning.  The  large  end  produced  fair  sized  ears,  with 
irregular  rows,  much  as  you  will  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  ear.  The  middle  kernels  produced  large  ears,  mostly  straight  rowed  and  fair. '  The 
tips  brought  forth  mibbins  only.  There  was  not  a  fair  ear  on  the  two  rows  of  corn.  I  have  raised  corn,  more  or  less,  for  forty  years ;  and  now 
plant  only  about  half  of  the  kernels  on  each  ear  of  corn,  and  generally  raise  good  crops.    Save  your  seed  corn  and  hang  it  up  in  the  fall.  Cor. 
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■Hi*  ft     *i*   'A  !■)  ei       t  ii>  £•  £  t  ia  c  I  rapid  vegetation,  the  temperature  is  increased,  1  spirit  of  the  agricultural  press.  \  agricultural  items 

^  lK&Z>lV&.)And;  arge  cr0ps  follow  cach  returning  season.!    _      „„  _  —     „  ,. 

  !  Instead  of  a  cold,  sour,  ungenerous  and  un- !  ,4  T"E  "Cottage  Gardener,   of  London,  says  |    Black  Ash,  and  indeed  other  Bpecies  of  the 

G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  EDITORS.  !  fruitful  soil  you  have  the  best  land  on  the  1    calthinS-uP  Potatoes  diminishes  the  produce  1  ash,  grow  readily  from  the  seeds,  and  as  they 

!  farm,  reclaimed,  improved  and  nv.de  profitable  j  and  rctards  ,he  t^^S  °f  thc  tub"s; .  ^ !  P^dnce  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  the  first 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1867. !by  draina-c  I  exPemnenls  ln  England  have  proved  this  fact :  |  season)  lhcy  are  easily  transplanted,  even  after 

= — Z=r=:r==-==r=  i    There  are  several  other  facts,  not  generally ! tbat  hilli»S^P  the  potato  will  reduce  the  crop  j  tuey  Lecome  of  considerable  size.    It  succeeds 
.  ■   ,  ..  ...  j,  .  .    ...   ,    .  _,       .        lone-fourth.     It  such  is  the  eflect  m  Bucrlana.  I  rw>st  nn  lnw  wpt  snils 

AGRIOULTURE  feeds  us;  to  a  great  eitent  It  clothes  us;  with-  \  knOWH    Connected  With  draina,rC      LxjX'nence  ;  °         ':UtM  uu  1UM,  w  t.L  hUUS. 

oulltwecoulunothavemanufactures.amlBhouldnotl.avecom.f  '  ■      ,  .  °  I  why  do  they  raise  large  Crops  in  Ireland,  Where  ;       .  ■    •       c    •.  i     i      ■     -vr       v     ,  u 

merce.  These  au  stand  together  lite  piiiuni  ln  a  ciuster-the  =  has  proved  that  undrained  lands  are  more  h-  ;     J  J  ,   ,      „  „  ',         =    A  commission  frun :  dealer  in  New  \  ork  sold 

largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture. — Daniel  |         \         _      -  ,  A,  .,        £  potatoes   are     "  fartht'd-Up  '     lrom   twelve    tO !  u     u  I     <•        •     »    e         i-.  , 

Wkbstkb.  I  able  to  suffer  from  drought  than  those  tnor-|j_e      inches?  {  one  bushel  oi  apricots  trom  Delaware,  put  up 

T^FKj^F^IcVLTVKAL  SOCIETIES  I  ouShl>*  drained"    Tllc  formcr>  in  a  ur>'  time,  j tWenty  lnC  _  [in  quart  baskets,  for  $32. 

  |  become  baked  and  compact,  and  do  not  readily  |  "Western  Rural"  of  Chicago  h'is  '    A.Mr.  Lussac  has  proved,  by  experiments, 

a  great  dimcuity  in  awarding  small  premiums,  at  Agricultural  j  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere:  but  a  I     .       ..  ,  ..  '.  „     "  8f  '  .  'lS  I  that  milk,  placed  in  a  vessel  from  which  the 

Fairs,  Is  to  present  something  of  ni'Al.  VALUE  to  those  who  are  I       „,.,.,  ,    ,  .  .  ,  .        =  review  Ot  tllllt  prospects  in  the  West.     It  pays  I    .     .  ,    ,   .    _.„  ,  „  , 

mmZ.A  .m.u  „,i„».    w-  .-in  r,,mich  in      «^n,,i,,,r»i  well  drained  sod,  open  and  friable,  receives  ; .,         .  ...  .     ..  .  .  JT,     ?air  is  excluded,  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for 

awarded  small  prizes.    We  mil  furnish  to  any  agricultural  ;  _  ,  ,      ,       -  the  apple  crop  Will  be  light;  pear  CTOD  thin:;  ,         _      ',     ,       ,,,         ,  , 

society,  the  kabm  and  FiREBiiiK,  (to  be  given  as  premiums)  I  into  its  pores,  absorbing  like  a  sponge,  the  dew  I       f     ,  '       -,,    .,«..  ,.;  months.    The  air  should  be  exhausted,  and  the 

,..„  „„,,,.,  „,__„  nvKTs  a  vHAH_m»nineti,em  to I     ,  -7,  _,  r       .  ,     ;  peaches  along  the  eastern  shore  ot  lake  Michi- 1        ,  ,        ,  , 

at  one  dollar  and  hft\  ohNTs  a  ^  har  mailing  them  to  ^  and  aciueous  vapor  in  the  air.    This  moisture  =  ..    °  „  .  ,     ,       =  vessel  be  sealed  up  till  its  stores  are  wanted 

any  address,  either  in  bundles,  or  single.  i.    ,        ,      ,         ,        ,    ,       .,      ,  £  gan,  and  in  southern  Illinois,  very  abundant;;. 

An  annual  subscription  to  our  journal  would  be  more  accept,  j  is  thus  taken  down  through  the  soil  to  the  roots  |       q         are  ^eneral]  overloaded  the  Con-  i  USC' 

able  than  almost  any  other  small  girt,  and  would  be  a  permanent  j  0f  the  plants.    Another  evil  of  undrained  land,  I  °   '     ,  .  .     .f      ...         „    ,    ■  ,    1    The  California  Farmer  says  that  oranges 

gain  to  our  agriculture.  \ .  ..  -  .    ..    T   ,     ...  s  cord  retaining  its  position  as  the  best  grape  lor  =       .         .    .   a  * 

8  k  =  it  is  more  subject  to  irosts — Arctic  Jack  visit-;.,  .       ..        ™  i  *  -i         »     ; much  superior  m  llavor  to  those  grown  upon 

•-  -  -  ;.     .t     ,.     *      -  ,  ,,    ,     ;that  section.    Plums  a  general  failure;   but;  ,    .  ,     ,  ,  .  ,  . 

.  Ti.TiTf.  ▼  a  ^ t ti  '■  i ug  1 1  earl i er  t h a n  helds  t ha t  are  n at u ra  1 1  y  drv.  ;    ,        ,  ,       ,  .         ,,  ,  ;  th-e  islands,  are  bemtr  plentifully  produced  m 

DRAINING  LAND.  ;    °  .     TTT.  .  I  where  plum  trees  are  planted  m  poultry  yards ;  .         ,       '  „.  ,  ,  . 

  =  Again,  Winter  grains,  and  even  grasses,  are  ,     .  ,  ,,,.,=  many  sections  of  that  State.    The  business 

_      .  ,      ,     ,  „        ,      ,    .      ,;,,,..     ,  ,    ,      '         ,       °.      J  .»   i  the  fruit  is  abundant,  and  not  touched  by  the ;        .         ,      ,  .  , , 

The  dry  weather  that  follows  the  closing  of  i  badly  injured  by  freezing  and  thawing,  (in  the ;        ,.      TT     .       . ,     „  .    ,     , ,  /       ;  Dromises  to  be  a  highly  remunerative  one. 
r     ,       , ,  ,,..,;  „r.  i  „  \  .  .       *  i  .  j      mu  i  curcuho.    Here  is  an  idea  that  should  be  re- ;  - 

Summer  is  a  favorable  time  for  draining  low,  j  Winter  months),  on  moist,  wet  lands.  The  i  mcmbered  b  fruit  "-rowers  Try  plum  trees i  It  is  estimated  that  Sauk  county,  Wis.,  will 
or  naturally  moist  lands.    At  this  season  the  |  roots  of  both  grass  and  grain  are  frequently  I  m  ^      ^  '     d  "         '       '  |  yield  $2,000,000  worth  of  hops  this  year. 

natural  springs  are  diminished,  the  ground  is  {  "  thrown  out "  on  this  undrained  soil,  and  the  I    [    Accounts  from  the  various  counties  of  North 

settled,  and  other  labor  on  the  farm  permits  at- 1  crop  destroyed  or  materially  injured.  Un-|  „  Differeut  breeds  0f  ho"-s  "  is  the  subject  ^  Carolina  state  that  the  corn  crop  will  only  he 
tention  to  such  work  better  than  at  any  other  |  drained  laud,  under  peculiar  circumstances, !  discnBsed  in  a  Contribv:tionDto  the  same  jour-^811  average  one.  Reports  from  the  Southern 
season.    Thorough  draining,  as  a  means  to- 1  also  engenders  fevers  and  agues-proving  that  {  nft]     Tbp  c]ai^is  thftt  (he  Su(L  \  counties  of  Virginia  are  more  favorable, 

wards  the  successful  improvement  of  wet  soil,  j  health  is  sometimes  periled  and  lost  by  living!  fo,k  ^  make  mQre  .  ftom  &  bughel  of|  The  Southern  people  are  reported  to  be  very 
is  an  acknowledged  fact.  But  the  expense,  j  in  close  proximity  to  low  lands  that  are  always  j  com  tn£m  Qthei.  boo.  He  hag  kn(jwa  th(?m  I  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  white  immi- 
with  the  uncertainly  of  immediate  profit,  ]  saturated  with  moisture.  \  to  net  when  kU'ed  ei"ht  ninths  of  their  "toss  ^  grants.    Land  is  very  cheap,  and  its  fertility 

frightens  many  farmers  from  a  judicious  sys- ]   j  we         Iq  ^  ^  km  ^  ^  I  surprises  Northern  men. 

tern  of  ditching  and  drainmg  ands  which  |  ESTIMATE  OF  CROPS  I  gain  over  three  pounds,  daily.  In  his  opinion  \  A  leading  cotton  factor  in  New  Orleans  gives 
would  be  the  most  productive  and  valuable  of;  _  |the  liChester  CouQty  Whircs„  are  nQt  &  disJ  the  most  encouraging  assurances  concerning 
their  estates.  Again,  there  are  lands  cpnven-j  Editors  who  throw  the  entire  burthen  of  { ,inct  breed-  TuiS;  most  of  us  knew  «longl  the  crop  on  the  Mississippi  On  the  lower  Mis- 
ient  for  outlet  and  full  of  water,  which  would  i  liigli  prices  on  diminished  agricultural  pro- j  time  a "-o."  I  sissippi  the  prospect  is  improving  daily  and  no- 
cost  little,  save  labor,  to  render  the  drainage  j  ductions,  (an  immense  fallacy),  are  now  figur- 1    I  body  has  seen  a  cotton  worm.    On  the  Yazoo 

perfect.    Yet  these  lands  frequently  remain  in  j  ing  up  the  crops  of  1SG7.    We  know,  from  au- 1    The  editor  of  the  "Cultivator,"  Boston,  in  I  the  same  is  the  case. 

their  natural  state  year  after  year,  producing  j  thentic  data,  that  all  crops  will  be  larger  than  !  referring  to  cheese-making  in  Massachusetts  ^    The  cr0Ps     Minnesota,  says  the  Milwaukee 

crops  of  little  value,  and  passing  from  one  pro-  j  last  vear  .  yet  ali  estimates  of  production,  at  j  says  ^quantity  of  cheese  now  accumulating  I  Wisconsin,  never  looked  more  promising  than 

prietor  to  another,  without  improvement.       pins  time,  are  mere  "guess  work."   The  fol- [ m  the  factories  in  Worcester  county  is  very  I  now.    The  Milwaukee  News  gives  an  equally 

There  is  no  data,  or  estimate  in  general,  ]  lowing  table,  exhibiting  the  crop  of  1 8C0,  and  { \argU .  a]so  tbat  m  t)je  towns  of  Hardwick  I  favorable  account  of  the  crops  in  Southern 

whereby  to  ascertain  the  net  cost  of  draining  j  the  estimated  crop  of  18G7,  may  come  near  the  j  Barre,  and  Petersham,  not  less  than  75,000 1  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois. 

per  acre.    Everything  will  depend  on  the  na-  j  mark.  j  polmds  are  ma(2e  each  'week  {    The  Akibam,l  Ximes  ]eSL[na  from  agentleman 

ture  of  thc  soil,  the  cost  of  labois  material,  j         ^ops  m  i860.      m      atojijd  crops  iect.  ^  j  _  j  who  hag  reccat]y  tayeled  oyer  the  greater  part 

depth  and  extent  of  drains,  &c.    Brick  tiles ;  wheat!  bush  I73,l04!ii24  Wheat!  bush         2S2.mu',m  \    The    "Carolina  Times"  mentions  a  easel  nf  -m;jji0  Ainn«m«  iwtk»mmmnitm«r 

,   ,    ...?„  i  Corn  8a»,7M.  7Iii  Corn  l,3iio,(iuu,ii(iiJ  =    ,  ,   ..  ......   ,  s  Ol  Jiuuu.i  AUtiMiiin,  nut  tut.  (.uiii  Liup  is  nmB' 

the  material  is  close  at  hand.     Board  and 


of  the  horse-shoe,  sole  and  pipe  varieties  are  j  Ky^V.V.^V.V.V.V.V.^wi;^  '^m  j  where  a  friend  threw  a  branch  of  a  wilted  I  nificcnt>    The  entire  country  looks  like  a  land 

unquestionably  the  best,  although  more  costly,  j  ^y-pv.V.V:  $rJ{m  ^ pp.:::  "aWouo !  peach  tree  to  a  cow,  the  leaves  of  which  she  J  of  promisc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  corn 
Stone  drains  are  cheaply  constructed  where !  ^^;^-1;;;  ;;;1i;;^i;K;;,1  ?^t"..'.V.V::  i^miu.'uuu  j  ate  with  avidity.    This  was  in  the  evening.  §        thU         wi]j  be  one  of  the  finest  ever 

iVio   material    to   olnoo   of   hanA        "Rrvovrl    onrl  i  Butter,  tf;s  461),  681. 372  Butter  lbs   542,0110,000  ;  rp,,„  (r  ,i|.„.;,,_  _■„„:„_  _i,  „„,„„  <•„„„,!  ,i„„,i  :„;        '      .  J. 


1 !  Cheese  106,668,927 

brush  drains  answer  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  I  *)^Z\\\""\\\'}M!}$fm 
we  would  advise  either  of  the  first  mentioned ;  l'ane  ,susar  2?S'S2!IS 

;  Hay,  tons   13,8.i8,t>12 


cheese   Wmm  \  The  followiug  morning  she  was  found  dead  in  I  raised  m  Alabama. 

?oblcco::::::::::  1  the  stable.    Another  cow  also  ate  a  portion  off    Tne  Cape  Cod  Gazette  says  that  upwards  of 

HayttS!:::::::   If;oo8;ooo I  th«  leaves,  and  came  near  dying  too.    Eaten  {  a  ,housand  busuels  0f  blueberries  have  been 

where  land  is  valuable  and  capital  is  in  hand,  j  _  _  _   I  in  a  fresh  state,  these  leaves  are  not  dangerous,  { pjcked  in  Sandwich  this  season.    They  sold  for 

Underdrainage,   unlike  some  farm  improve- j  .      [  neither  are  those  of  the  sorghum  plant,  but  in  I  about  $4000,  which  has  been  distributed  among 

ments,  never  pays  if  done  in  a  cheap,  unskUl-i    Boxe  Meal  for  Cattle.— In  many  sections  |a  wated  state  both  are  dangerous  food  for  jlhe       cr  members  of  the  community 

ful  manner.    It  must  be  executed  with  some  j  of  the  country,  where  old  fields  have  been  pas-  j  gtock.    Why  this  is  so  is  a  question  for  solu-  [    a  farmer  near  Rochester  N  Y    sold  S70 

engineering  art,  with  the  object  of  permanency,  |  tured  for  many  years,  cows  are  frequently  at-  \  tioD.  f  cherries  from  oue  'tree 

and  of  rendering  the  soil  better  adapted  to  j  kicked  with  a  disease  called  "  cripple  aile."  |  |    The  quactity  of  apples  and  otilcr  fruit  gomg 

Plant  growth.  •  |  This  is  caused  by  the  soil  being  deficient  m  |    Mr.  Z.  E.  Jameson  writes  to  the  «  Country  j  North  {lQm  £  so       t  that 

There  are  fields  on  almost  every  farm  that  |  phosphate,  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  can  be  \  Gentleman "  that  Mr.  S.  K.  Locke,  of  Iras- 1  freif,bt  is  rejected 
have  too  much  water,  a  surplus  of  which  re- 1  counteracted  by  feeding  the  stock  with  bone  I  burg,  Vt.,  has  a  hop  yard  of  two  acres  that  is  I  California  has  found  a  peat  bed  This  was 
tards  vegetation  by  preventing  the  free  access  [  meal.  All  cattle,  especially  cows,  are  ex- }  very  flourishing,  the  vines  are  four  feet  above  j  about  the  ou,  ujefui  article  which  that  State 
of  the  atmosphere ;  also  preventing  the  de-  [  tremely  fond  of  it,  and  if  a  small  quantity  is  [  a  twelve-feet  pole,  and  if  insects  or  lice  do  not  I  wag  nQt  prev;ouslv  i-nown  to  possess 
composition  of  food  on  which  the  crops,  either  I  given  them  once  or  twice  a  week,  "  cripple  |  come,  he  is  likely  to  have  a  good  crop.  The  I  Ordinarily  the  mill-  which  produces  two 
grass  or  cereals,  depend.  Such  land  is  cold,  j  aile  »  will  be  unknown.  This  disease  is  more  j  skunUs  have  often  been  of  great  benefit  in  dig-  \  and  ,  haif  pounds  ot-  cbeePe  Jm  yie,d  one 
inert  and  sour.    If  under  cultivation,  it  can-  j  frequent  m  New  England  than  m  the  Middle  |  gmg  gnibs  from  among  the  roots.    He  trains!  ,      j  of  bv4tter 

not  be  ploughed  in  Spring,  until  most  other  I  States;  yet  is  found  to  exist  in  Northern  Penn-  { 0Diy  one  vine  to  a  pole,  and  thinks  it  better  to  I '%   '       f  ,  ,  ,  ,       n  . 

lands  are  planted  ;  then,  if  the  season  is  cold,  {  sylvania  and  New  York  to  some  extent.  Clean  { have  four  poles  and  four  vines,  than  three  poles  I  n  In  p' '  John  Aa^cas  rem0^Cd 
or  wet,  the  crop  is  invariably  light-frequently  !  bones  ground  into  a  coarse  meal  will  be  found  I  aud  six  vines.    In  most  yards  there  are  many  I  .    Ke.  ,  "=  t0WuslllP'  rerry  L/0"' 

not  above  the  cost  of  cultivation.    If  in  grass, !  a  complete  remedy.  j  hills  missing,  and  some  parts  plowed  up.         I  °h'°'  ^  T  ^TJ<  vllif™* 

such  lands  yield  coarse,  sour  hay,  or  indiffer- 1  -   \  ~  '  !  0ne  of  tLese'  of  tlie  Black  IIeart  Vanety'  WaS 

ent  pasturage.    Manure,  rotation  of  crops,  and  j  ^  pTJnsp„pTa  I    The  "  Iowa  Homestead  »  recently  published  j  Plaf  d>  and  has  10  bc  a  *rf.of, 

even  the  best  cultivation,  fail  ,0  bring  renin- !  CE0P  PS0SPECTS-  I  a  communication  on  timber  growing  on  the  ! moth  Pr0POTt'0^-    II  ^0W  80  kCl\D  ^1 

nerative  return.    The  only  remedy  is  drain-)    A  ^  Cincinnati  Gazette  1  ^    The  writer  thinks  the  soft  maple  as  j  ^ 

age.    Sometimes  undue  moisture  is  caused  by  ?  on,,.  „i|,„„f,,,    ltM  „    .  ,T  11       ■     111      ;  good  as  anything,  as  it  is  a  nice  tree  and  grows!  _  I". 

°,   ,      ,  .  .  J  j  saj'M  Wheat  through  Central  Indiana  is  all  har- ; b  '      °'  »su»6i»s»      Wilson's  Ktrlv  P.Virkberi-y  is  attracting  con- 

rain-fall  only,  which  can  be  obviated  by  open  I  vp.tpr,  „,lr,  hM„,„  hartlbj  •      Thp  na  "i  rapid  y.    He  raises  from  seed,  and  says  the;    «  uson  s  Mi  ly  wackuerrj  B8™'1'  ° 

1        ,      ,1     -1^,1       1       /     .   1  vesteu  nnu  ncaily  Liaurea  in.    The  j  leld  per  -:    '    J  '  '       ,  I  siderable  atlehtion  among  the  frait  growers  at 

ditches,  where  the  right  full,  or  descent  can  be ;  flr,.P  npv„u  „,„„  uaiLv  i tre<>s  are  as  easily  grown  as  corn,    Produced  ;  -lu"lU"e  l,ulmlllu  umu  =  ° 

.  =acicne\ei  vias  ijeitci,  ;  .  ;^t  Tn«p>ii,  Miriitmn  mil  it*  cultivation  is  bc- 

reached.    More  frequently  we  find  wetland?    Ch™      Fallon  !„  rrw00  «.«m        1  11.™  m  =  young  ones  last  year  from  seed)  from  six  inches  1     J0Seph,  Michigan,  ana  us  cuuiyiu  m  » 

1                              .                          ;    <^oin  nas  laucu  m  lexas  from  two  dollars  to;'   .     „  .  .   ,      ,       ,  ,     „    .     Iln^  nuitp  larn-clv  pvfpnrlpil  ■       parlv  <  baTACtel 

underlaid  with  an  impervious  stratum,  along  I  sertntyifivc  ceuts  a  busbel.  0ne  paper  even !  to  four  fee  m  length,  and  sold  themlast  Spvmg  ar^ b^d  the'rc 
which  spring  water  flows,  seeking  an  outlet  on  ]  rCpor„  ^  ^  CQm  can  be  J  j  _  at  $5  per  thousand.  seems  fully  stabl  shed  there 

the  surface.    This  water,  and  its  evaporation,  |  ^  ceutg    busb(,,  &-s  -  j  .  j  —  ^    M.  Corcaille,  of  the  Pans  Academy  of  Science, 

make  the  top  soil  too  wet  for  cultivation  or  the  [    7Z  , .  ,  ,  ,  , .  ^    «.j        J    The  immense  gtantflw  of  the  "Norf*  Western  i  tested  for  a  jw  thc  laying  capacity  of  three 

^ofLerops,  U^^S^SiS^!^^ hk  aud  if^ ovcr/'  tbisi;,ut  ;':;r 

Scientific  agriculture  leathds  this        truth :  I  disease  last  year  are  renewed  this  Sease*  on  J*"*    Tbe  same  excba#  ^        cropj  -ous,  with  tb.s  result :  hens,  . ,7  ccos,  ducRs, 
Drainage  increases  the  temperati-VC  of  soils. !  much  larger  scale.    In  some  places  fields  cm- 1 of  wheat  in  that  3Cction  ^'  be  the  larSest  for  i  <-i  -  eggs. 
It  makes  the  sod  dry,  porou*  *M  friable.    It  j  bracing  many  acres  are  wh'dRy  blasted.    The  I many  yoars :  ln  fact..-^h  08  farmers  ln  Iowa  1  * "" 

then  absorbs  the  atmosphere  air,  the  solar  heat !  Mercer  variety  appears  to  *c  most  infected.  ! never  mscd  before-  thc  weather  for  harvest- 1  Av  .ejrpedition  is  about  to  be  sent  by  the 
and  other  plant  fbdcl.  ft  also  aids  the  decom- 1  Farmers  in  Wiscou>b  say  wheat  will  be  as  I lng  was  l'avorablc.  ina  the  cr0P  was  seeured  in  I  Frendh  to  the  North  Pole,  to  make  scientific 
position  of  mantireb  and  all  vegetable  matters  1  low  as  50  cents  9  feliel  before  the  end  of  the  I g00(1  ortler-  oat  and  barIcy  croP'  80  ,  ";1  obEervations.    It  is  got  up  under  the  auspices 

that  produce  fertility.    Here  is  the  great  mys- 1  year.  |  Corn,  although  late,  promises  well.  jof  Vhe  Geographical  Society,  and  by  some 

tery  of  '  drainage  explained.     You  dig  the  j    Good  hay  "sold  at  Athens,  Ohio,  last  week  for  |   -    1  sa vans  cf  thc  Institute,  and  the  expenses  are  to 

trencces,  lay  the  tiles,  and  Nature  finishes  the  |  five  dollars  a  ton.  i    The  keeping  of  goats  among  caUVc  fa  recom- 1  "e  provided  by  private  contributions.    It  is  to 

.operation.  The  superfluous  water  passes  off}  Thc'W&eat  crop  of  Indiana  is  substantially  j  mended  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Rrown,  of  Civmber!k>I,  j bc  llndcr  ,he  direction  of  M.  Lambert,  a  travel- 
through  your  drains,  th<c  land  produces  a  more  I  gathered,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  reaped.  I  Va. ,  as  a  prevention  of  infectious  diseases.     '  1  er  "of  some  note. 


TnE  Depth  op  Trees.— There  has  recently  sprung  up  some  controversy  as  to  the  proper  depth  that  trees  should  be  transplanted,  und  as  is  usual  in 
controversies  of  this  kind  among  practical  men,  there  is  not  the  least  hope  of  there  ever  coming  to  a  common  opinion  on  the  question.  Aud  this  is  nat- 
ural and  perhaps  as  it  should  be.  Different  kinds  of  trees  frequently  require  different  modes  of  culture,  beginning  with  the  planting.  For  instance, 
dwarf  peare -should  be  planted  deep,  two  or  three  inches  below  the  union  of  the  quince  with  the  pear,  in  all  soilsVhere  a  dwarf  per.r  ought  to  be.  A  fir 
or  spruce  should  be  planted  shallow,  and  so,  as  a  rule,  should  standard  ptar  and  apple  trees,  as  well  as  most  of  the  grape  family.  This  exception  should 
however  fee  made ;  in  light,  porous  soils  they  may  be  guaged  deeper  than  in  clay  moulds. 

^^^^^ 
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Tto  W&vm  and  Fimide* 


Tlie  Fireside  Wi>u$$< 


IN  STTTVnVTRR  TIME. 

The  jessamines  in  starry  bloom 

Are  ever  climbing  higher, 
Sweet  odors  fill  the  morning  air 

From  roses  and  sweet  briar; 
Upon  the  purple  clover-heads 

A  thousand  diamonds  glisten. 
The  robins  sing  their  morning  songs, — 

You  cannot  choose  but  listen. 

The  snowy  lilies,  silver  bells. 

My  lilies,  how  they  blossom  ! 
The  sweetest  saint  in  Paradise 

Might  wear  them  on  her  bosom. 
Oh  holy  lilies,  angel  pure, 

To  pure  for  my  caressing, 
A  weary,  weary  human  heart, 

Comes  unto  you  for  blessing. 

The  Savior's  lilies'  shed  your  light 

On  this  day's  weary  duty, 
And  breathe  into  my  restless  heart 

Tour  faith,  your  love  and  beauty ! 
Such  whiteness— see  the  silver  leaves. 

Unstained  amid  the  staining; 
Behold  the  lilies,  how  they  grow, 

Then  wither  uncomplaining. 

Oh  golden,  golden  Summer  months, 

The  time  of  blooming  roses; 
As  each  sweet  bud  on  yonder  spray 

Its  tender  grace  discloses, 
So  may  the  Summer  be  a  sign 

Of  that  fair  home  of  ours, 
Where  God's  sweet  Summer  ever  smiles, 

Where  bloom  unfading  flowers. 


Fivesixta  Tata. 

LOST  IN  THE  WOOES. 

A  TOUCHEsG  LEGEXD  OF  VEEHONT.  I 

About  ninety  years  ago,  I  suppose,  the! 
events  of  my  story  commenced.  It  was  in  j 
Vermont,  within  the  limits  of  the  township  of! 
Rockingham  or  Springfield,  it  is  impossible  to  \ 
say  which,  that  the  log  cabin  which  was  the  ! 
home  of  the  heroine,  stood  surrounded  by  a  j 
forest.  The  real  actors  in  this  tragedy  of  the  I 
woods  haTe  passed  our  of  the  legend,  and  1 1 
therefore  substitute  the  names  which  come  to  j 
my  mind.  f 

"  I  have  finished  my  spinning,  Robert,  and  1 1 
shall  carry  the  yam  home  to-day.  I  think  1 1 
will  spend  the  day  with  Sirs.  Green,  and  wish  j 
you  would  come  and  meet  me  and  bring  the  I 
baby  home,"  said  the  young  wife,  taking  the] 
linen  yarn  in  her  apron  and  the  baby  on  her  j 
arm.  { 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  husband,  giving! 
the  crowing  child  a  kiss  as  he  started  off  with  I 
his  hoe  over  his  shoulder  for  the  wheat  fields.  I 
His  lot  had  been  burned  over  and  sown  with  ! 
wheat,  but  the  huge  stumps  of  the  old  trees,  f 
and  the  thick,  under-ground  roots  in  the  new  [ 
land  prevented  the  use  of  the  plow.  j 

All  day  he  worked  busily  in  the  fresh  soil,  I 
with  the  strange  wood  sound  about  him,  eat-  j 
ing  his  lunch  at  noon  from  his  little  basket,  j 
until  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  forest! 
around  his  clearing  betokened  sunset.  Then  j 
he  started  off  to  meet  his  wife.  A  mile  or  two  1 
in  the  forest  his  neighbor  Green  had  made  his  j 
clearing.  He  went  on  without  meeting  his! 
wife  and  baby  until  he  got  to  his  neighbor's ! 
door.  | 

""Why,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  in  answer  to  bis  1 
inquiries,  "didn't  you  meet  her?  She  hasn't! 
been  gone  long — only  a  few  minutes. "  ! 

"  Can  she  possibly  have  missed  the  marked  I 
trees?  "  asked  Robert  Harris,  aghast,  I 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  neighbor  Harris,"  said ! 
Mr.  Green,  "I  will  go  along  back  with  you."  j 

The  two  men  went  together  through  the! 
forest,  which  every  moment  grew  darker  and ! 
drearier.  They  called  Mrs.  Harris's  name! 
loudly  at  intervals,  but  there  came  no  reply.  ! 
They  kept  saying  to  each  other.  "We  may! 
find  her  at  home,"  but  they  were  heavy  at  heart.  ! 

The  log  house  was  reached,  but  the  mother ! 
and  baby  were  not  there.  The  cow  lowed  to ! 
be  milked,  and  the  pigs,  which  ran  in  the! 
woods  and  came  home  at  night,  clamored  for ! 
their  usual  feeding,  but  the  men  took  no  notice  ! 
of  them.  Back  again,  through  the  woods  with  f 
a  lantern,  calling  and  hallooing.  f 

Then  they  went  to  the  next  clearing,  and  I 
the  nest.  "A  woman  lost !  "  What  telegram  j 
in  the  exciting  days  of  battle  ever  fell  more  j 
thrillingly  on  human  ears  than  these  words,  ! 


!  going  from  mouth  to  mouth,  among  the  home 
!  nests  of  a  new  country  ?  With  iron  muscles 
|  and  determined  wills,  the  warm-nearted  set- 
]  tiers  started  out.  "We  will  scour  the  woods  ; 
!  we  will  find  them,  never  fear."  According  to 
!  a  custom  they  had  at  such  times,  they  blew 
I  dinner  horns,  built  fires,  and  shouted  until 
1  they  were  hoarse.  No  tidings  of  the  lost  ones 
|  on  that  night.  All  the  next  day  they  searched, 
I  and  day  after  day  as  long  as  possible.  Fires 
!  were  left  smouldering  among  the  trees,  men, 
!  who  knew  the  woods,  kept  resolutely  to  the 
!  search,  but  the  budding  April  forests  had  their 
I  own  secrets. 

|  When  Mrs.  Harris  started  with  her  baby  in 
!  her  arms  from  Mrs.  Green's,  expecting  momen- 
!  tarily  to  meet  her  husband,  she  went  on  care- 
!  lessly,  her  attention  being  directed  in  part  to 
|  the  child,  and  suddenly  looking  up,  she  dis- 
1  covered  no  white  scars  of  the  axe  on  any  tree 
1  in  sight.  But  she  fancied  she  had  only  step- 
I  ped  out  of  the  track,  and  might  in  a  moment 
!  regain  it.  A  vain  fancy !  She  went  on,  but 
I  nothing  familiar  met  her  eyes. 
!  The  night  came  on.  The  little  birds  went  \ 
!  to  rest,  and  the  owls  commenced  a  doleful  f 
1  hooting.  She  was  alone  with  her  infant  in  the  I 
|  great  sea  ot  forest  where  never  woodman's  axe  j 
!  had  echoed.  She  was  lost.  She  sat  down,  \ 
|  faint  and  tired,  and  woman-like,  began  to  cry.  | 
!  Hark !  That  was  certainly  a  human  shout.  [ 
I  She  arose,  and  holding  her  course,  ran  breath-  { 
I  lessly  towards  it.  And  now  she  thought  she  [ 
I  heard  it  again,  farther  off.  Many  hours  in  the  j 
I  night  were  spent  in  rushing,  with  hysterical  j 
1  sobs  and  palpitating  heart,  towards  the  voices  \ 
\  of  her  friends,  so  near  that  she  could  hear  f 
I  them,  but  so  far  away  that  no  effort  of  frenzied  | 
j  strength  could  enable  her  to  reach  their  pre- 1 
I  tecting  presence.  f 
!  What  a  pity  it  was !  Towards  morning  she  I 
|  slept,  leaning  against  a  tree,  with  the  baby  on  | 
\  her  bosom.  But  she  started  nervously  in  her  | 
I  dreams,  and  at  the  first  bird  song  awoke  to  full  | 
j  consciousness.  AVith  daybreak  came  a  renewal  | 
|  of  her  courage.  She  would  not  weakly  give  I 
I  up  to  die.  Her  friends  would  certainly  find  \ 
\  her  to-day,  or  she  would  find  them.  She  saw  | 
j  near  her  some  last  year's  berries  and  tough  [ 
|  leaves  of  wintergreen  and  a  few  acorns.  A ! 
j  poor  breakfast,  but  she  ate  whatever  she  could  \ 
j  find,  for  the  sake  of  her  child  more  than  her  | 
j  own.  This  day  also  she  ran  wildly  through  f 
I  the  tangle  of  dead  brakes  and  briers,  growing  I 
j  from  the  decay  of  centuries,  over  the  gullies  | 
I  and  jagged  rocks,  past  rude  branches  that  | 
j  caught  at  and  rent  her  dress,  till  she  came  to  \ 
|  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire.  Here  she  lingered  1 
|  long.  Her  friends  had  been  here  ;  perhaps  \ 
I  Robert  had  kindled  this  fire  with  his  own  1 
j  hands,  and  for  her.  Hark,  again !  the  search  \ 
ihas  commenced  this  morning,  and  echoing! 
I  through  the  woods  comes  the  prolonged  shriek  \ 
I  of  the  dinner  horn.  She  calls  with  all  the  des- f 
jperation  of  one  drowning.  She  rushes  for- 1 
I  ward,  but  the  ground  is  rough,  and,  alas '.  how  I 
|  heavy  the  baby  grows !  She  is  giddy  with  the  l 
j  loss  of  sleep  and  the  want  of  food.  The  baby  f 
i  moans,  and  will  not  be  comforted.  In  this  I 
|  way  passes  the  day  and  another  dreadful  night.  I 
j  She  finds  another  fire ;  she  stays  by  it,  and  ] 
j  keeps  it  burning  through  the  night,  for  she  is  I 
!  afraid  of  wolves.  Another  morning,  and  she  I 
j  is  almost  hopeless.  O,  will  not  Heaven  pity  \ 
j  her  ?  The  little  one  grows  weaker ;  he  cannot ! 
!  hold  up  his  head.  Another  terrible  night ;  he  | 
j  moans  piteously  :  he  falls  into  convulsions ;  ! 
j  the  next  day  he  dies.  All  day  she  carries  the  I 
\  little  lifeless  body  in  her  arms,  and  ail  night,  I 
j  beneath  the  unpitying  stars,  she  holds  it  to  her  I 
!  bosom.  f 
She  carried  the  little  dead  burden  day  after  f 
i  day,  until  the  purple  hue  of  decay  was  setting  | 
|  rapidly  over  it,  and  she  felt,  with  a  pang  at  her  I 
!  heart,  that  she  must  bury  it.  Then  she  looked ! 
about  for  a  spot  where  she  might  dig  the  tiny  | 
grave,  so  deep  that  the  wildcat  and  the  wolf  j 
might  not  scent  it  out.  Weak  as  she  was,  this  1 
was  no  easy  task,  but  in  her  wanderings  she ! 
came  upon  a  giant  tree,  uptcrn  at  some  former  i 
time  by  a  hurricane.  In  the  soft  earth  where  \ 
the  roots  had  lain  she  scooped  out  the  baby's  I 
resting  place,  and  making  it  soft  with  moss.  1 
covered  the  cold  little  form  forever  from  her  i 


!  sight.    Then  she  sat  down  by  the  grave  in  a  j 
I  stupor  of  grief.    Hour  after  hour  passed,  how  j 
|  many  she  knew  not,  when  she  arose  to  her  feet  i 
1  to  commence  her  dreadful  pilgrimage.  Then; 
|  she  noted  everything  about  the  spot.    Here  | 
1  was  a  rock,  there  stood  an  immense  hemlock.  ; 
1  Yes,  she  would  know  the  place.    She  could  j 
1  find  it  easily  with  Robert.    Then  began  again i 
|  the  struggle  through  the  wilderness. 
I    Day  after  day,  week  after  week  she  passed  I 
|  on.    Her  shoes  were  worn  to  fragments  and 
I  fell  from  her  feet.    Her  garments  were  torn  to 
I  tatters.    But  the  days  grew  warmer,  and  the 
|  fever  that  was  burning  in  her  veins  made  even 
I  the  soft  showers  that  fell  upon  her,  welcome. 
|  First  she  ate  the  buds  of  trees  and  the  bark  of 
I  birch.    Presently  she  began  to  find  the  young 
I  checkerberry  leaves,  and  now  and  then  she 
1  came  upon  the  partridge's  nest,  and  greedily 
1  sucked  the  eggs.    After  a  time  there  was  red 
I  raspberries  and  black  thimble  berries  in  the 
I  woods,  and  then  she  knew  it  was  July.  The 
1  trees  had  now  put  on  afresh  their  beautiful  gar- 
!  ments.    But  for  the  delicious  poetry  that  one 
1  finds  in  the  woods,  sauntering  out  from  the 
I  busy  life  for  an  hour,  she  cared  nothing.  She 
|  saw  nothing  but  trees,  trees,  trees,  in  intermin- 
|  able  succession.    It  seemed  years,  yes,  ages 
|  ago,  that  she  swept  the  hearth  with  a  birch  j 
1  broom  and  sung  the  baby  to  sleep  in  Robert's: 
1  cabin.    Her  mind  grew  bewildered,  still  she  j 
|  went  on,  on,  cn.    When  she  came  to  a  large  j 
|  stream  she  went  up  towards  its  source  till  she  j 
!  could  wade  across  it.    So  she  said ;  and  she  \ 
I  affirmed  that  she  never  crossed  a  stream  wider  j 
I  than  a  brook.    She  paid  no  attention  to  sun  = 
1  and  moon  as  a  guide  or  indication  of  the  points  j 
I  of  the  compass,  but  she  must  have  taken  a : 
I northwesterly  direction.    There  was  Black; 
!  River,    Mill   River,    Waterqueechy,    White  j 
I  Wait's  Wells,,  flowing  into  the  Connecticut  j 
|  from  the  Vermont  side  ;  but  she  constantly  as- j 
!  serted  that  she  saw  none  of  them.    Through  j 
!  July  and  August  there  were  berries  of  various  j 
|  kinds,  and  by  means  of  these  she  sustained  j 
j  what  little  life  was  left  her.  j 
I    And  now  the  maple  began  to  take  on  the  gor-  j 
I  geous  crimson,  and  the  silver  birches  to  wear  j 
I  the  pale  gold  of  September ;  the  birds  were  j 
|  leaving  the  forest.  Occasional!}'  she  had  glimps-  j 
!  es  of  bridled  fur  among  the  branches,  or  a } 
I  black  bear  turned  out  of  the  path,  afraid  of  the  j 
j  human  form  ;  but  no  human  being  did  she  ever  I 
j  meet,  and  long  before  human  voices  had  ceased  j 
i  to  call  her  name.  j 
Was  she  alone  on  the  earth,  and  was  the  earth  j 
one  vast  wilderness  without  outlet,  without  a  | 
clearing  or  settlement  ?   Had  God  taken  all  fife  j 
but  that  of  the  brutes,  and  forgotten  her,  or  or- } 
dained  her  to  wander  forever  ?   Tramping,  I 
tramping,  with  her  feet  bleeding  and  cracking  I 
at  first,  and  afterwards  calloused;  naked  orf 
nearly  so,  knowing  nothing  of  time  or  place,  she  I 
was  fast  becoming  idiotic.    When  she  was  I 
hungry  she  sought  for  food,  but  the  great  I 
idea  lingering  in  her  mind  was  that  of  pressing  § 
on.    Since  the  luxuriance  of  Summer  had  filled  I 
the  forest  with  ferns  and  a  new  growth  of  brier  1 
and  underbrush,  there  was  more  trouble  of  | 
passing  through.    But  she  had  become  quite  f 
accustomed  to  the  rough  work,  and  the  frenzy  { 
at  last  became  a  steady,  constant  habit,  almost  | 
the  labor  of  "life  to  her.  1 
One  day  in  October  the  inhabitants  of  the } 
village  of  Charleston,  N.  H. ,  were  startled  into  I 
the  wildest  excitement,  by  seeing  a  nearly  | 
naked,  emaciated  woman,  with  her  hair  stream- 1 
ing  upon  her  shoulders,  walk  with  bewildered ! 
gaze  along  the  street.    She  told  them  she  was  | 
Robert  Harris's  wife  and  she  was  lost.  1 
"  Robert  Harris's  wife  who  disappeared  from  \ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  April!"  ex- 1 
claimed  the  villagers.    "  How  had  she  crossed  I 
the  Connecticut  ?   Where  had  she  been  all  this  ] 
time  ?   But  she  told  them  that  she  had  never  \ 
crossed  the  Connecticut.    And  she  had  been ! 
lost  in  the  woods  all  this  time.    There  was  no  § 
lack  of  hospitality ;  the  wanderer  was  immedi- 1 
ately  clad  and  fed  and  cared  for  to  the  utmost.  I 
Volunteers  went  at  once  and  brought  her  hus- f 
band,  for  the  story  of  his  bereavement  was  well  § 
known  on  the  Charleston  side  of  the  river,  f 
We  can  only  imagine  the  meeting  and  what  I 
tears  were  shed  at  the  little  forsaken  grave  by ! 


the  uprooted  tree.  But  it  is  said  that  joy  bells 
were  rung  in  the  village,  and  the  poor  woman, 
a  living  skeleton,  was  nursed  and  petted — every 
body  vieing  with  her  neighbor  to  lavish  every 
good  thing  upon  her,  until  her  weakened  mind 
received  its  tone  again.  As  she  constantly  as- 
serted she  had  never  crossed  the  river,  it  is  sup- 
posed she  wandered  into  Canada,  and  going 
round  the  Connecticut  at  its  source,  or  crossing 
where  it  was  a  brooklet,  passed  down  on  the 
New  Hampshire  side,  till  she  reached  a  loca- 
tion just  opposite  that  from  which  she  started. 

When  she  began  to  grow  strong  again  her 
mind  recurred  constantly  to  the  grave  in  the 
wilderness.  She  described  to  her  husband  its 
surroundings,  and  he  went  out  to  look  for  it, 
but  without  success.  As  soon  as  she  was  able, 
she  went  out  with  her  husband  and  other 
friends  to  search,  but  the  baby's  grave  was 
never  found.  It  was  thought  very  strange  that 
she,  in  all  her  wanderings,  never  met  a  roving 
Indian,  but  so  it  was.  The  Indian  tribes  had, 
perhaps,  mostly  disappeared  from  New  Eng- 
land since  the  French  and  Indian  war,  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  first  human  being 
she  met,  after  the  burial  of  her  infant,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  was  in  Charleston.  This  sin- 
gular legend  has  descended  to  the  writer  from 
a  descendant  of  hers,  who  was  the  third  child 
bom  in  the  town  of  Rockingham,  Vt,,  and  the 
story  is  an  undoubted  fact. 


INTRODUCING  ITALIAN  BEES. 

A  weitee  in  the  Canada  Farmer  says  : 
"About  two  years  ago,  I  adopted  a  plan  of 
introducing  Italian  queens  to  black  stocks, 
based  upon  this  pecularity  in  the  nature  of  bees 
— that  when  filled  with  hone}"  they  will  not 
sting;  and  since  that  time  I  have  not  failed  to 
make  a  successful  introduction  in  every  case. 
Having,  as  I  think,  fully  tested  this  method, 
I  now  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  bee-keeping 
friends.  As  soon  as  you  receive  your  Italian 
queen,  remove  from  its  stand  the  stock  into 
which  you  wish  to  introduce  her ;  smoke  them 
a  little,  then  remove  the  comb-frames  ;  find  the 
queen  and  take  her  away.  Now  set  the  stock 
on  its  sland  again,  that  the  bees  which  were  in 
the  field  and  have  returned  may  enter,  waiting 
say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  then  remove  again ; 
smoke  them,  and  rap  on  the  hive  until  the  bees 
have  filled  themselves  with  honey,  which  they 
will  do  in  a  few  minutes.  Next  remove  each 
comb  frame,  shaking  or  brushing  off  the  bees 
into  the  hive,  setting  the  frames  down  outside, 
or  place  them  into  another  hive.  The  bees  be- 
ing filled  with  honey,  and  deprived  of  their 
queen  and  combs,  will  cluster  on  the  sides  of 
the  hive,  and  no  longer  manifesting  any  disposi- 
tion to  sting.  Now  introduce  the  Italian  queen 
and  the  bees  sent  with  her,  by  opening  the  box 
and  letting  her  out  in  the  hive.  The  comb 
frames  may  now  be  replaced  and  the  hive  re- 
turned to  its  stand.  This  plan  has  advantages 
over  all  others,  as  it  is  safer,  and  there  are  no 
queen  cells  to  cut  out,  and  the  stock  is  no  longer 
deprived  of  a  laying  queen  than  the  short  time 
you  are  introducing  the  new  Royal  Bee. 


How  to  Stop  the  Flow  of  Blood. — House^ 
keepers,  mechanics  and  others,  in  handling 
knives,  tools  and  other  sharp  instruments,  fre- 
quently receive  severe  cuts,  from  which  blood 
flows  profusely  and  oft-times  endangers  life  it- 
self. Blood  may  be  made  to  cease  to  flow  as 
follows :  Take  the  fine  dust  of  tea  and  bind  it 
close  to  the  wound — at  all  times  accessible  and 
eas}r  to  be  obtained.  After  the  blood  has  ceased 
to  flow,  laudanum  is  advantageously  applied 
to  the  wound.  Due  regard  to  these  instruc- 
tions would  save  agitation  of  mind,  and  run- 
ning for  a  surgeon,  who  probably  would  make 
no  better  prescription  if  he  were  present. 


Once  after  Sheridan  had  lost  at  play  all  the 
money  he  had  last  borrowed,  and  was  passing 
out  into  the  street,  feeling  in  a  very  bad  hu- 
mor, he  saw  a  poor  fellow  stooping  down  to 
tie  his  shoe.  So  what  should  he  do  but  kick 
the  man  over  on  his  face,  with  the  remark, 
"Darn  you,  you  are  always  tying  your  shoes!  " 


Costbaeies.—  Steele  wrote  excellently  on  temperance— when  sober ;  Johnson's  essav  on  politeness  is  admirable,  but  he  was  himself  a  perfect  bear; 
the  gloomy  verses  of  Young  give  one  the  blues,  but  he  was  a  brisk,  lively  man;  the  "Comforts  of  Life,"  by  B.  Heron,  was  written  in  prison,  under  the 
most  distressing  circumstances  ;  "Miseries  of  Human  Life,"  was,  on  the  contrary,  composed  in  a  drawing  room,  where  the  author  was  surrounded  bv 
every  luxury ;  all  the  friends  of  Sterne  knew  him  to  be  a  selfish  man,  yet  as  a  writter  he  excelled  in  pathos  and  charity,  at  one  time  beating  his  wife,  at 
another  wasting  his  sympathies  over  a  dead  monkey.  Seneca  wrote  in  praise  of  poverty  on  a  table  formed  of  solid  goid,  with  millions  lent  out  at  usurv : 
some  of  HoodVcomic  effusions  were  written  in  bodily  pain  and  mental  distress. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside. 


General  i^isceUamf. 


Pennsylvania   Farming. — A 


CURRANT  WINE. 


PREMIUM 
FAB3I   GRIST  MILL. 


Cumberland  I  Western  Is  superior.   The  receipts  arc  much  larger  than  but  I 
_  !  vcar.   The  demand  U  more  active  fur  export  at  the  decline.—  ! 
{COUIlty,  Penn.,  lamier  WntCS   as   follows:   1  l|pork   remain,  steady,  notwithstanding   tt.-  lateness  of  the  | 

|  plough  Clover  seed  in  Autumn  or  Marcb,  and  |  season.  The  Oat  crop  Is  abundant;  the  supply  of  new  has  in-  i  j i  Jl^l  These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  MIUs  have  for 
!  IImM  -n  i,„ci,„io   t„  „„_.,  -l...  vith  E  creased  materially.  i  tSJTrv'    many  years  been  In  constant  use,  by  Farmers, 

:  lime  ;>0   UUSlielS   tO   the   acre,  and   plant  ^ltn=  ;  Lumbermen.  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  tbrougb- 

Floce— Low  grades  have  been  more  active  for  eiport  at  =  0(lt  ^e  Bnlted  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas.  California, 

irable. 


CrETtANTS  are  now  in  Order  for  Wine  making,  !  corn'     This  I  harvest  by  cutting   Close   tO  lnc  !  beller  prlce,_   This  Is  a  new  feature  In  the  trade.  I  Canada,  Ac.   They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are 

and  we  publish  the  following  approved  method  I  ground,  putting  in  shocks  to  cure.   It  ishusked}  w.,«A,-Tte«u.^ta,ui.7f««.w^  klnd' 

of  m»n,  f-irtnrino-.  >  at  the  shocks,  the  Stalks  tied  in  bundles,  hauled  I  llrerr-   No  sales  have  been  made  public  Inferior  spring  has  |    Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap- 

Ol  manuiacturing :  =  >  =  sold  for  export  to  some  extent  at  41.65,  In  part  to  arrive.  =  era  ana  xowers, 

"The  currants  should  be  fully  ripe  when  I  near  thc  bam  alld  stacked.    In  the  Spring  the  j   conx-com  has  fluctuated  considerably,  and  sold  quite  |     improved  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters, 
picked;  put  them  into  a  large  tub,  in  which  1  corn  stubble  is  ploughed  for  oats.    The  oat  { freely,  m  put  for  investment.  T...^i«™taw 

■        ,  ■         ,  .  xa.  ,  ^tnlililp   is  rlrMUHvl    with    harn.TOTYl    minnrc  I  •w"»bl!r-   At  the  close  choice  Is  scarce  and  better.   Ordinary  =  v,  y   L.  BUYER  A  BRO., 

they  Should  remam  a  day  Or  tWO  ;  then  crush  |  stuuuil.   is  UIHWCU    wan    uaru  laiu    UUaUlUB,  |  (<  plenly    pr08pecl8  for  the  growing  crop  at  the  West  are  |  SLith  Street  and  Oennanlown  Avenue. 

with  the  hands,  unless  you  have  a  small  patent  i  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  left  until  it  is  |  good.  Any  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  the  yield  win  be  I   - 


wine  nrcss  in  which  1  liev  should  not  lie  nrcssed  !  time  to  SOW  Wheat  ;  then  1:0  over  with  a  lame  I  premature  nt  present. 

V,  ine-prCSS,  in  W  UlCU  IUCV  SUOUKl  not  DC  prCSSCU  z_  ,         '  .      ..  f    OATH-Onts  have  been  fairly  active.   The  supply  of  new  has 

too  much,  or  the  stems  will  be  bruised  and  im-|  cultivator,  and  afterwards  drill  in  the  wheat.  |  increasCd  materially,  and  is  seuing  at  much  lower  prices,  old 
part  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  juice.  If  the  i  ^  intending  to  make  the  field  into  mowing- 1  is  scarce,  and  rates  are  wen  supported.  This  crop  promises 
hands  are  used,' put  the  crushed  fruit,  after  the  j land-  1  sow  |uree  Pecks  of  toothy  seed  (per  j  frt  ^  hM  ruled  ^  Thc  ^  of  ^  vcry 
juice  has  been  poured  off,  in  a  cloth  or  sack! teu  acres)  with  the  wheat,  and  in  the  Spring | nght.  This  u  wanted  by  millers.  The  crop  in  the  Middle 
and  press  out  the  remaining  juice. 

"Put  the  juice  back  into  the  tub  after  CleallS-  I        "  -  °  '  "  I  changeable  prices.   The  stock  Is  diminished  somewhat,  but  is 

ing  it,  where  it  should  remain  about  three  days,  I  we  have  tw0  pa!'ts      cor"'  tw?      oats'  two !  taree  for  the  Beason-  ^  ice-""™  P««er.  are  doing  a  large 

until  the  first  stages  of  fermentation  are  over,  1 

,  ......  .  I  ture.    This  is  our  regular  rotation. 

and  remove  once  or  twice  a  dav  the  scum  copi-  = 


I  one  bushel  of  clover  SCed.     Our  farms  in  Cum-  \  Slates  Is  moderate,  but  at  the  West  is  belter. 

j  berland  county  are  generally  so  divided  that  {  romc-The  mariet  has  been  quite  active,  but  with  very 


We  have  had  a  moderate 


Aug.  10,  1867. 
IJU'RNIP  SEED  ! 


ously  arising  to  the  top.    Then  put  the  juice  I 


in  a  vessel — a  demijohn,  keg  or  barrel — of  a  | 


Our  grass  ^  Du8'ness  f°r  future  delivery— In  August  and  September— con- 
I  fined  to  mess.  This  has  been  sold  to  some  extent  at  $24  a  bar-  - 

crops  are  heavy,  and  generally  40  to  50  bushels  j  r(.L  At  the  close  the  market  is  dull  and  heavy. 

of  Coin  to  the  acre,  40  to  ">0  bushels  of  oats,  I    Beef  has  ruled  firm,  with  a  good  demand,  in  part  for  re- j 


!  and  15  to  2.">  bushels  of  wheat. 


size  to  suit  the  quantity  made,  and,  to  each  j 

quart  of  juice  add  three  pounds  of  the  best  yel-  j  Tl]E  newsp~~  ^ ~~  -~t  is  beComing  j 
low  sugar,  and  soft  water  sufficient  to  [  rjiffl^ft  to  deciae  whether  bees  or  cotton  hold  j 
a  gallon.  f  a  supremacy  in  Texas.    That  <rreat  State  raises  I 

"Thus,  ten  quarts  of  juice  and  thirty  pounds  j  lar[requ;imiliesofbolh)  and  ^     been  but| 

of  sugar  will  give  you  ten  gallons  ot  wine,  \ 


=  packing.   The  stock  is  very  moderate. 

I    Cheese.— There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts,  on  ac- ; 

=  count  of  less  favorable  news  from  Europe.   Prices  close  heavy.  =  arnpHEN  O  COLLINS 

I  mhmsm   111     11  MnmMM  j  WM.  CHAS.  Ai.DKKSON. 

I  ROBERT  DOWNS. 


TURNIP  SEED! 

REV  CROP  OF  JULY  1st,  1S8T. 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm. 
ROM 

SELECTED  STOCK  AND  WARRANTED. 

ALSO 

IMPORTED  SEED.  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

and  In  great  variety. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST-GRATIS. 


Special  Iloticc. 


I    June  29, 18<". 


''"LLINS.  AI.DERSON  k  CO. 
Seed  Warehouse, 
1111  and  1113  Market  St., 
PllILAI»EXrutA,  Pa. 

10W-2S 


SVRUP,  the  Grcl  !  P 
Large  Bottles  only  | 


_    MOTHER    BAILEYS  QUIETING 

1  little  affected  bv  the  war,  continued  to  grow  inl„  ,  .,  „  .  -  „..,.  _  ,.,„ 
and  so  on  in  proportion.  Those  who  do  not  I  .J.  t.  „  ft , ,  ~t,  =  „.  .  c  I  «ule,lDs  Eemed- for  CmWren  T«thms. 
,.,  ,  .  ,  .  ,1  prosperity  whilst  the  rest  ot  the  southern  States  =  »3  l,  SoM  bv  DrneBtsts  = 
like  the  sweet  wine  can  reduce  the  quantity  of  =  '  ,  1"  ,  =  '  ums^sls-  \ 
,  ,  ,  ....  I  reirogratieu.  =  [4w-3i]  geo.  c.  goodwin  4  co.,  Boston,  Mass.  1 
sugar  to  two  and  a  half :  or  who  wish  it  very  |  —  ~   =  ^  ■  = 

sweet,  raise  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  perj    MiLcn  Cows  need  regular  feeding  with  some  | " " I 

S»»ou-  }  green  fodder  as  the  pastures  get  dry.  |  ^xlut-rtlsittlj   BcpartlliCtlt,  | 


ERUV1AS   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


BATJGH'S 

RAV  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Carriage; 


"The  vessel  must  be  full  and  the  bung  or|~. 
stopper  lelt  off  until  fermentation  ceases,  which  I 
will  be  in  twelve  or  fifteen  dajs.    Meanwhile  | 
the  cask  must  be  filled  up  daily  with  currant  | 
juice  left  over,  as  fermentation  throws  out  the  j  H^Me'tcair"^ 

impure  matter.    When  fermentation  ceases,  I Mass-  ! 

,     ,         .  „  .  ,,  .  ,         „  ,     =     In  Worcester.  June  23d.  bv  Rev.  Dr.  HID.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brav-  : 

rack  the  wine  off  carefully ;  either  from  the  |  ton  of  New  Zealand,  to  Hattie  s.  Davis,  os  w.  "  [ 

dnionnt  op  Iwr  n.  svnlinn  ^nfl  kopn  runninrr  nil  i  In  FarnumsvHle,  July  21st.  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Wallace,  George  M.  [ 
sPlcSot  01  u)  a  s->  PUOn,  antl  KCCp  running  ail  %  BullarJi  of  Webster,  to  Helen  E.  Granger,  of  Grafton.  \ 

the  time.     CleailSS  the  Cask  thoroughly  With!    In  Whitinsville,  August  1st,  by  Rev.  L.  F.  Clark.  Thomas! 

.  =  LiUey  to  Annie  Leonard.   At  the  same  lime,  James  Topping  to  = 

boiling  water,  then  return  the  wine,  bung  up  \  eiizh  Walker,  ail  of  whitinBviUe.  j 


Fcrmstjltjarjia. 


r.  July  2Sth,  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Holraan,  Mr.  Edgar  1 
Miss  Francena  A.  Wcrden,  both  of  Wrenlham,  i 


LYONS' 

PATENT  KOCK  AND  STUMP  EXTRACTOR. 

Patent  Chanted  acgust  14,  1S6D. 


FOE  ALL  CROPS. 


Bcatlis. 


tightly,  and  let  stand  four  or  five  months,  when!  Z'.ZZ 
it  will  be  fit  to  drink,  and  can  be  bottled  if! 
desired.  ! 

"All  the  Vessels,  Casks,  etc,  Should  be  per-!  In  Woonsocket,  2nd  inst.,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Lenihan.  pastor  off 
„,  .         ,,,  =  'ne  Catholic  church,  aged  33  years.  = 

fectly  sweet,  and  the  whole  operation  should]  m  snihceid.  3ist  ,,u.,  iiui'dah  m..  wife  of  Ahaz  Mowry,  Jr..  I 
be  with  an  eye  to  cleanliness.    In  such  event,  j  da?sda'|correctfed?uty  SmUh'  °sea  68  yesr3'  4  mc""b8' and  lf ! 

everj'  drop  Of  brandy,  or  Other  SpiritUOUS  liquors  [    In  SmlUmeld,  3d  Inst.,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  in  the  Sod  year  1 

added  will  detract  from  the  flavor  of  the  wine,  ]  °  In  ^i^m,  August  Bth,  oiney  Reach,  aged 76 years.  I 

and  Will  UOt  in  the  least   degree   increase   Its  s    In  East  Webster.  Mass..  at  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  i 
.  ,        •  .  ...    =  Washington  L.  Tavlor.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bucklev,  aged  74  vears.  I 

keeping  qualities.    Currant  wine  made  in  this  I  a  native  of  Leeds,  England.  "  | 

way  will  keep  for  an  age.  !  TIn  °.lf°rd;  A,uf8t  3J 'Jos'^  BussH  ascJ  63  years- 

J  .  =    In  North  Attleboro'.  Mass.,  26th  nit,  Mra.  Harriet  it.,  widow  = 

"^Veseeit  recommended  to  take  one-third ! of  the  late  Wallace  Goodwin,  aged  years.  | 
juice  and  two-thirds  water,  also  four  pounds  of  j  } 
sugar  to  the  gallon.  This  is  rather  syrup  than  { 
wine."  ! 


The  Markets. 


To  Pbevent  Cattle  feo.m  JrjifprSG  Fesces.  ! 
-The  following  singular  statement  was  made! 


WOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  August  8,  1867.] 

FARM  PEODCOTS,  FTJKL,  AC. 


at  a  late  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  !  1 

.$10  Uual2  DO  " 


Fanners'  Club  at  Xew  York  : 


I  Coal  ^  ton. 
=  Oats  ^  bush. 

"To  prevent  steers  from  jumping  fences,  | 
clip  off  the  eye  lashes  of  the  under  lids,  with  a  l  corn  Meal'.'.'.'. 

iRye... 


Potatoes  

...$1  00  j  Onions  

GROCERIES,  Ac. 

..$18,  19  I  Raisins  

. .  .$1  17   Molasses  V-  cal.. 
.$1  50   Y.  H.  Tea.. 


..$6a9  50  = 

 14c  I 

 1.4U  1 

 1.00  1 


!  C3f  Qalck  in  lis  action.  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
j  THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
I  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
=  This  Is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

|       SOLE   MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  Xo.  CO  S.  Delaware  A.venue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
I    July  27,  1867.  ]yr-29 


PER  CENT  SAVED  BV  USING 

BABBITT'S    STAR    YEAST  POWDER. 


150 

|  .  T 

=  Light  Bi6Cult.  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  witb  this 
=  Yeast  Powder,  in  fifteen  minutes.  No*  shortening  required 
i  when  sweet  milk  Is  used. 

I    I  will  send  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Cf- 

=  teen  cents  to  pav  postage. 

=    Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  street.  New  York. 

:  HENRY  (".  KELLOGG,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia. 

;    June  1,  1867.  3m-21 


j\l°R°  PHU,LIPS'SGCNL'INE  IMPROVED 
j  SUPER-PHOSPEATE   OF  LIME. 

|  STAXDAT.D  lir.vr.ANTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
|No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Fhiladelpbls 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  In  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia.  February  2d.  1367. 


 22a25c  I     Every  Farmer,  that  has  stumps  and  'rocks  to  pulL  should  not  = 

 DUalOO  E  he  without  one.   Also,  those  engaged  In  quarrving  Stone  and  I 

 Sil  60  =  Marble.  ! 

pair  Ol  SClSSors,  and  the  ability  Or  disposition  tO  :  Saleratus.   10al5c  |  Black  Tea  SOcasl  10  =    This  Machine  Is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-saving  Improve-  = 

.    .     ,,      ,    .  ,         „  ,  I  Kerosene  Oil  64c  I  Oil  $J  gal  SI  00  I  ments  of  the  age.  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of  I  "'      ' 

jump  IS  aS  CUeCtUally  UeStlOVeU   aS  Sampson  S  I  Cheese  W  H,  22c    Fluid  %?gal  SI  00  =  an  who  have  seen  it  in  operation.   Two  men  can  work  this  %  T>  E  C  O  R  A      LE\D      \ND       COLOR  CO 

„  ,      ,,      ,  ...    .     ,  .  I  Butter  ytt>  3.ic  |  Candles^lb  23a4oc  =  machine  nt  a  good  advantage :  It  Is  so  arranged  that  a  horse  \  JT  '  ' 

pOW  er  was  U}'  tlie  lOSS  Ot  HIS  lOCKS.      I  lie  am-  \  CodUsh  8c  |  Eggs  lb  doz  BSC  I  can  be  attached,  making  It  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating  \     No.  150  North  4th  Street,  Piuladei  mi  »  Pa 

i      'ii       .         _    .       c  ,*,  ,,      ,     ,      =  Java  Coffee  ^  lb  2oa50c   Lard  ol  lb  lo'acly  i  machine  In  use,  for  rocks  and  small  stumps.   Thev  are  built  -    „  ,  ./ 

mal  Will  not  attempt  a  lence   Until  the  lashes  =  Mackerel,  new  10al2c  Sugar V  ib   14al"c  i  <™m  12  t0  20  f^t  high,  having  a  bolat  With  a  three-fall  block  of  i  „Beal  P,A,I,!,Tr.kno*""n  for  "0,lf«s-  Ir<"-  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 

,.  .   ,  =  i  >•    .     ^  f      -  -    uHicbiiir  =  Damji  W  nils.  R\n.i:.i.\n  l  'ac>  an. I  RnipnEB. 

are  grown  again.    Of  this  we  are  informed  by  i  ^ S(eak  ^ |  from ™£iSred : poumS™'  E? ton"  we^'vSnout'dilstol  \  ' 

Samuel  Thorne,  the  rxreat  breeder  of  Dutchess!  Beer, corned... 

,  =  Tongues,  clear. 

county,  who  assured  us  that  he  had  tested  it  =  Mutton  

=  Veal. . 


upon  a  pair  of  breechy  oxen.  As  it  was  of! 
great  value  to  him,  he  hopes  it  will  be  tried  by  | 
others."  I 


25a30c  |  Hams. . 

 12al6c  Poultry  

 25c  j  Shoulders. . 

 16a20c  I  Sausages. . . 

..16a20c  Tripe. 


costs 


less  that  of  lead,  and 


PECORA  DARK  COLORS 

I  around  them.        "   =o  o  £  wears  longer  than  lead. 

OaSSo  |    A  number  of  these  Machines  are  always  on  hand,  for  sale  —  h-    The  ^""jrany's  WHITE  LEAD  Is  the  wniTXST  and  HOST 
|  Prices  range  from  $125:00  to  t225.00  ,»■•»«:.    ;  ditrabls  Lend  known.    Also.  \  ARNISHES  and  JAPANS.— 

-    Messrs.  .MERRICK  *  SON  have  one  at  their  Machine  Works  !      tt>s.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  Its.  of  lead,  and  wear  longer. 


..15c  = 
 20c 


L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Philadelphia. 

3m-31 


Fanny  Fern  says,  to  her  eye,  no  statue  that  j  JSJgf  Ivorkmg^n^nd  Northern  caiue;  liS 


j  Pork,  fresh  16a20c  |  Por^'sait.':::.'.';://.'/.'.;'^^  f  Iee™lghf  Pl"a•  Wh'Ch  W'U  mlSe  a  B°Uer'  Kel^aB  8  tons. 10  j  „„_L.l, 

  I    E3y*CalI  and  see  them,  at  the  Kensington  Ikon  Works,  i  ■   

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  KAE.KET.  {  Beach  ***  Vlemm  streeu 

August  7,  ie67.  |    Ang.  10.  166 

At  market  .'or  the  current  week:  Cattle,  iiidi:  Sheen  and  l»  ■»  ».... 

Western  cattle,  ltOO;  Eastern  cat- 1  -.ynTr,,,:.  rsoprr  ,r  . 

Northern  cattle,  125.     Cattle  left  |      olll-E  ESPECIAL :  | 

the  rich  man  places  ostentatiously  in  his  win- }  0 Vkw™. hBee7cattie"-Extra,  $i3..m®  $m  oo-  first  quality  I    MRS-        brown's  metaphysical  discovery,  ! 

dow,  is  tO  be  Compared  tO  the  little  expectant  !  I  which  „  a  positive  cure  for  DeafneM,  Blindness,  Baldness,  Ca-  ! 

face  pressing  against  the  window  pane,  watch-  j  ^£uil^ aioMc 8  It,  country  TaUow  synyt 
ing  for  father,  when  his  day's  work  is  done.     |  ^fj'611100  mie',l0>i®n  cts.  sib;  Brighton  TaUoW,  s'r 

    _  !    Lamb  Skins,  62c  each;  Calf  Skins,  18a2Cc.  I  TOR.  unequaled  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  office. 

Sheep  Skins,  40  <a  50c  »  lb.  =    t^Thls  Discovery  Is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  = 

Prices  remain  unchanged  from  our  last  quotations.  i  Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fall—  = 

""orklng  Oxen— We  quote  prices  at  $160a:i20  per  pair.  There  ^ ,hlB  18  *  '"cccm.  | 

EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS. 
Aug.  3,  1867. 


eow-pe-ly-7 


Massachusetts. 


rjiHE  OLD  STAND; 

ESTADI.iynCP  in  1845. 
CONNOLLY  4  POWER, 


 — ,  - — .^.wnmnui.uuniuisucuui.     QUM1  1  I  'I  »  til  miliar, 

Vc?3  lb  =  enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.  Principal  Office.  410  Aucll  =  success  rs  t-i  Israel  M.  Rice.  Reiail-rs  In  and  manularturers  to 
ifl&'p  -  Street,  Philadelphia.  I  Order  of  all  Styles  of  Gentlemen's  FINE  FRENCH  CALF 

^  "   =    POOR  RICHARD'S  El-E  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA-  ■■  BOOTS,  SHOE^.  TOILET  SLIPPERS.  OVER-GAITERS.  Ac. 

-  Tf  1  D    ,lnAH„.|H.l  1  —  IL  .  1  *  ■  a      ■  .  *  ■  —  -  Ifl     a?A1wAAl    C- .  - .      t~»  i  


July  20,  1667 


No.  10,  School  Street,  Boston. 


Timothy  and  herd's  grass  have  been  found  in 
the  Mississippi  swamps,  the  former  of  which  \  n^m. 
was  five  feet  three  in.  high,  with  heads  eight  iu.  !  dernlnd?ws  445,155  per  heai  Llgbt  l!Upp'y  ^  not  ln'acl,rcl 
long. 

inches  high.    The  seed  was  from  forage  scat- 
tered during  the  war. 


3m-30 


^GENTS  WANTED  FOR 

HORACE  GREELEY'S  HISTORY  COMPLETE. 


The  herd  S   Cl-aSS  was   four   feet   three  =      b,eep  ,",?d  Lambs.— The  trade  Is  duller  than  it  was  last  = 
^  "as   luui    1CLI-   luu-L  =  week.     We   quote  sales  of  Lambs  at  from  S2.00  to  $4.00  I 

per  head.   Old  Sheep  SaeVic  per  lb. 


=  sale  7M  cents  per  pound ;  retail  1y.  to  8  cents'  per  pound. - 
|  Fat  Hogs— 1600  at  market ;  prices,  »@8Xc.  per  lb. 


Probably  the  best  and  most  simple  preven- 1  WEEKLY  EEVLEW  OF  THE  NEW  Y0EK  I 
tive  of  grub  in  the  head  of  sheep,  is  tarring  |  WHOLESALE  MAEKET. 

their  noses  during  the  time  they  are  annoyed  !  Tbe  eidlement  dm-ing  the  previous  week  stm  conunues  m  | 
by  the  fly  that  lays  the  egg. 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

SCALES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FAIRBANKS  A  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St. 


|  fiour  and  new  wheat,  and  the  latter  Is  held  firmly  at  the  ad- 1  EST"  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine, 
vance.   New  Southern  wheat  1.  inferior  in  quality,  while  ^    July  27, 1867. 


I  This  History  contains  accounts  of  nearly  one  hundred  Battles 
I  not  generally  found  in  earlier  works  on  tbe  Rebellion,  while  In 
|  point  of  clearness,  Impartiality,  and  accuracy.  It  presents  feat- 
i  tires  of  superiority  not  less  striking.  It  is  marked  throughout 
=  by  a  discrimination  and  ability  which  have  everywhere  gained 
=  for  It— even  among  the  author's  political  opponents— tbe  repnta- 
i  tlon  as  being  beyond  comparison 

THE  BEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

!  published,  and  the  best  which  the  present  generation  can  hope 
E  for. 

I    For  Circulars  and  full  Information,  address  O.  D.  CASE  A 
PHILADELPHIA  !  c0"  PUD"»Dere.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  De- 
'  ;  troit.  Michigan. 
3m-29  " 


July  20,  1867. 


4W-28 


Summer  Pruning  of  Glape vines.  - 


-Dr.  John  A.  Warder  writes  to  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture  as  follows — "Pmcliine  of  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  shoots  ,s  a  very  important  part  of  summer  pruning;  but  it  is  one  which  has  been  very  much  abused  in  practice,  and ^ s Hlf  more  ,o  in  the 
cnUcisms  of  those  who  theoretically  condemn  the  practice.    It  is  well  for  us  to  consider  that,  iu  "all  prunino-  of  Yme-  ^Tmu^mlmhovXC  nJe*. 

foim  the  canes  for  the  next  year  s  fruitage,  formed  low  down  on  the  stock,  and  not  at  the  ends  or  higher  parts  of  the  vine,  which  won  d  soon  riv  re 
high,  naked  stocks,  and  bare,  empty  trellises,  such  as  may  everywhere  be  seen.''  '  '«™auUuyuit, 


248 


Ths  Wmm  ami  FimHa 


[The  following  contributions,  in  some  un-; 
accountable  manner,  were  mislaid.  They  are 
as  seasonable  as  ever,  though  referring  to  a 
communication  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  our  journal.— Eds.'] 

DESTRUCTION  OF  BIE2S  AND  AMIMALS. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  : 

Although  I  saw  no  notice  in  the  prospectus 
of  your  journal  of  devoting  a  portion  of  its 
columns  to  Natural  History,  yet  id  Number  i, 
I  am  gratified  to  find  an  article,  from  a  Rhode 
Island  correspondent,  on  the  destruction  of 
insectivorous  birds;  therefore  a  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  a  much  abused  animal,  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Destruction  of  the  few  wild  animals  yet 
among  us  seems  the  almost  universal  custom. 
The  question  seems  rarely  to  be  asked  are  they 
useful,  or  what  part  do  they  perform  in  the 
economy  of  nature  ?  If  according  to  Darwin,* 
the  amount  of  clover  seed  may  depend  upon 
the  number  of  cats  in  a  given  locality,  then, 
of  course,  we  must  increase  the  latter,  to  in- 
sure the  former.  This  position  is  a  strong  de- 
fence for  a  yeiy  much  abused,  and  sometimes 
offensive  animal. 

The  skunk.  {Mephitis  Americana),  which 
occasionally  destroys  some  chickens  and  eggs, 
and  in  self-defence  supplies  too  profusely  its 
perfume,  is  very  useful  in  destroying  mice  and 
innumerable  insects,  particularly  night-flying 
beetles,  many  of  which,  as  larvse  and  perfect 
bugs,  are  injurious  to  farm  and  garden.  Those 
inveterate  stinging  pests,  yellow  wasps — "a 
horde  of  thieves  and  brigands  "—whose  nests 
are  mostly  under  ground,  and  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  ploughmen,  are  destroyed  by  this  ani- 
mal. It  is  true,  they  feed  also  upon  birds  and 
their  eggs ;  but  like  our  poultry,  these  consti- 
tute only  a  small  portion  of  their  subsistence. 

But  should  one  be  caught,  and  its  destruc- 
tion desired,  a  hint  as  to  the  best  method  to 
avoid  too  much  of  the  offensive  secretion  may 
be  useful.  The  trap  may  be  handled  without 
exciting  or  frightening  the  animal,  and  carried 
to  water  deep  enough  to  immerse  it.  If,  in  its 
last  agonies,  the  secretion  be  discharged,  it  is 
washed  away  and  is  scarcely  perceptible.  At 
least,  such  has  been  my  experience  in  procur- 
ing specimens  for  dissection.  The  secretion, 
being  lighter,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
displaying  a  most  beautiful  iridescence.  T. 
Kearney  informed  Dr.  Godrnan  "that  on  one 
occasion;  before  daylight,  the  fluid  discharged 
was  rendered  perfectly  visible  by  a  distinct 
phosphorescent  light."  i  Would  that  irides- 
cent appearance  on  the  water,  if  in  the  dark, 
assume  the  appearance  of  phosphorescent 
waves  ?  This  phenomenon,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  has  not  heretofore  been 
observed. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  said  something 
of  the  anatomy  of  parts  concerned  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  secretion ;  but  will  only  add, 
that,  contrary  to  the  popular  or  vulgar  idea,  it 
is  entirely  independent  of,  and  isolated  [from 
the  urinary  apparatus.  E. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  1867. 

*  The  Origin  of  Species,  Darwin,  pp.  71,  72. 
t  American  Natural  Hi6tory,  by  J.  D.  Godman,  pg.  219. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside : 

Being,  I  think,  a  friend  to  the  birds,  I  read 
with  considerable  interest  an  article  on  that 
subject,  on  the  first  page  of  your  fourth  num- 
ber of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  I  think  I  have 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  writer's  solicitude 
for  the  preservation  of  our  charming  little 
feathered  friends,  because  of  the  almost  uni- 
versally unappreciated  services  which  they 
render  to  mankind  in  many  ways ;  and,  per- 
haps, not  the  least  of  these,  the  destruction  of 
noxious  and  other  insects.  It  is  true  they  are 
charged  with  an  indiscriminaie  destruction, 
and  also  with  the  destruction  of  fruit,  but 
then,  has  any  thinking  man  ever  reflected  up- 
on what  the  condition  of  things  would  be  if 
there  were  no  birds  at  all  ?  For  instance,  in 
the  early  Spring-time,  before  there  is  fruit,  or 
flowers,  or  out-door  vegetation  of  any  kind 


visible,  and  few  seeds  accessible  remaining  of 
the  former  season,  we  are  cheered  by  the  pres- 
ence or  the  blue-bird,  the  robin  red-breast,  and 
others.  The  stomachs  of  birds,  shot  at  this 
season,  are  generally  found  to  contain  insects, 
although  we  may  be  unable  to  find  them  else- 
where, and  although  these  same  birds  may  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  a  different  kind  of  food  la- 
ter in  the  season.  The  destruction  of  a  single 
caterpillar,  or  cut-worm,  or  the  chrysalid  or 
moth,  into  which  these  would'  be  ultimately 
transformed,  may  prevent  the  procreation  of 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred,  and  even  more  of 
the  same  species,  at  a  later  day. 

I  can  make  some  allowance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds,  in  reasonable  numbers,  at  the 
1  proper  season,  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  in- 
I  vestigation ;  although  I  doubt  the  propriety  of 
[the  wholesale  scientific  trafic  alluded  to  by 
1  "  G,"  in  the  communication  referred  to.  This 
[  is  however  not  all  of  the  case,  nor  yet  the  sad- 
I  dest  aspect  of  it.  Professor  Townend  Glover, 
|  Entomologist  and  Ornithologist  of  the  Depart- 
I  ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  city,  in  his 
I  last  report,  says :  '  'So  conscientiously  law-abid- 
I  ing  were  the  officials,  that  I  could  not  even  get 
1  a  permit  to  shoot  specimens  for  examination 
I  preparatory  to  making  this  report,  Yet,  not- 
|  withstanding  this,  the  markets  here,  in  the 
[  Spring,  are  literally  overstocked  with  strings 
|  of  . robins,  thrushes,  cedar-birds,  and  even  blue- 
|  birds,  which  are  brought  in  and  sold  for  food.'' 
lAn  excessive  manifestation  of  "ornithology 
1  on  the  brain,"  is  no  doubt  bad  for  the  poor 
[  birds ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  not  half 
I  as  malignant  in  its  effects,  as  "  ornithology  on 
1  the  stomach."  Youra,  truly, 

I  S.  S.  K. 

{    Lancaster,  Pa.,  18G7. 

A  BIRD'S  PERTINACITY. 

1  The  unsurpassed  attachment  of  the  spotted 
1  fly-catcher  to  places  suited  for  its  business  is 
[  well  known,  frequenting  the  same  bole  or 
I  naked  spray  or  projecting  stone  year  after  year 
I  and  generation  after  generation.  Unseen  her- 
I  self,  the  spotted  fly-catcher  likes  to  see  her  prey. 
I  The  following  illustration,  from  a  new  English 
I  volume  on  birds,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
1  example  of  the  pertinacity  of  this  instinct  on 
f  record : 

I  About  the  end  of  June  last  a  spotted  fly-catch- 
I  ercbegan  to  build  a  nest  over  the  door  of  the 
I  lodge  at  the  entrance  of  my  grounds.  The 
1  woman  who  lives  in  the  lodge,  not  wishing  the 
I  bird  to  build  there,  destroyed  the  commence- 
I  ment  of  the  nest.  Every  day  for  a  week  the 
I  bird  placed  new  materials  on  the  same  ledge 
I  over  the  door,  and  every  day  the  woman  re- 
\  moved  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  iveek  placed 
1  a  stone  on  the  ledge,  which  effectually  baffled 
| the  fly-catcher's  efforts  at  that  spot;  but  the 
I  bird  then  began  building  at  the  latter  end  of 
I  the  ledge,  from  whence  it  was  driven,  and  three 
I  stones  being  then  placed  on  the  ledge,  the  bird 
[  relinquished  the  attempt  to  build  at  either  end 
1  of  it,  and  commenced  building  a  nest  on  a  beech 
I  tree  opposite,  which  it  completed,  and  laid  two 
1  eggs  in  it.  When  the  bird  was  thus  apparently 
|  established  in  the  beech  tree,  the  stones  over 
I  the  door  were  taken  away,  when  the  fly-catcher 
1  immediately  forsook  its  nest  and  eggs  in  the 
1  beech,  and  again  commenced  building  over 
I  the  door,  on  the  part  of  the  projecting  ledge 
I  which  it  had  first  chosen.  The  nest  was  again 
1  destroyed  and  two  slates  placed  over  the  spot. 
1  The  bird  contrived  to  throw  down  one  of  the 
I  slates  from  a  slanting  to  a  horizontal  position, 
1  and  then  began  to  build  upon  it,  The  nest 
|  was  again  destroyed,  and  the  three  stones  re- 
I  placed  and  kept  there  a  fortnight,  after  which 
I  they  were  again  removed,  and  immediately 
|  when  they  were  taken  away  the  bird  again  be- 

I  gan  building.  The  nest  was  subsequently  de- 
|  stroyed  several  times  in  succession.    The  bird 

was  twice  driven  away  by  a  towel  being  thrown 
|  at  it.  A  stone,  wrapped  in  white  paper,  was 
|  placed  on  the  ledge  to  intimidate  it,  but  the  fly- 
|  catcher  still  persevered,  completed  a  nest  and 
|  laid  an  egg  in  it.   On  hearing  the  circumstances, 

I I  directed  that  the  persecution  of  the  poor  bird 
I  should  cease,  after  which  it  laid  two  more  eggs, 
I  hatched  all  three,  and  successfully  brought  off 
i  its  brood. 


Massachusetts, 


Ifjennsijlvama* 


PATENT  ELASTIC  HORSE 

SHOE  RUBBER  CUSHION. 
The  only  positlre  cure  for  Corns  and 
tender  feet.   Cannot  pick  up  stones  or 
balls  in  winter. 

NO  MORE  HARD  ROADS. 
Price  SI  per  pair.   Discount  to  Blacksmiths  and  Saddlers. 
Agents,  TAGG  A  CO.,  31  S.  fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
July  27,  1867.  4\v-29 


PIANO  AND  SINGING  FOR  TEACHERS. — MiSs.  Paige  is 
verv  successful  in  fitting  Teachers  of  Piano-forte  and  Sing- 
~=  ng  by  her  new  method.  Time  required  from  three  to  six 
I  months.  Pupils  can  fit  by  correspondence  after  remaining 
\  with  Mrs.  P.  two  or  three  weeks.  No  one  is  authorized  to 
=  teach  this  method  except  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Paige,  who  is 
;  the  inventor  and  sole  proprietor.  New  circulars  can  be  ob- 
=  tained  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Messrs.  Ditson  A  Co.  and  Russell 
=  A  Co.,  the  Cabinet  Organ  Warerooms  of  Mason  A  Hamlin,  the 
=  Piano  Warerooms  of  Messrs.  Cbickering,  and  Hallet  A  Davis, 
=  and  at  Mrs.  J.  B.  PAIGE'S  Musical  Studio,  over  Chickering's 
I  Concert  Hall,  246  Washington  St.,  rooms  4  and  9.  Send  for 
=  circular,  and  enclose  stamp. 

|    Boston,  July  6,  1867.  tit-eow-26 


j^EW  CROP  TURNIP  SEEDS.  I  rpHE  LAMB 

The  subscribers  would  call  attention  to  their  superior  stock  of  f  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


TURNIP,  AND  RUTA  BAGA  SEEDS, 

for  Fall  sowing,  all  grown  from  selected  roots— as  grown  by 

MAUPAY  &  HACKER,  805  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

P.  S.    General  catalogues  on  application.   A  full  assortment 
of  other  seeds  always  on  hand. 
July  13, 1867.  6w-27 


IE 


CONOMY— PROMPTNESS— RELIABILITY  I 


AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  COMPANY. 
543  North  Timed  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.  All 
leaks,  wet  and  dampness  in  roofs,  Ac,  prevented.  Iron  Fronts, 
Railings,  Posts  and  Fences  long  preserved.  All  work  done 
well,  and  warranted.  The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of 
the  kind  now  known. 

JOSEPH  LEEDS,  Actuary.  ' 
May  25, 1867.  3m-20 


-^WIS  LADOMUS  &  CO. 
^DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  &  SILVElt  WAKE. 

^WATCHES  and  JEWELSY  REPAIRED.^ 
JSQ2  Chestnut  St.,  Phila^. 

Have  always  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less 
than  usual  prices. 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 
Of  all  styles  ar.d  prices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and 
Boy's  wear.   23?"  All  Watches  Warranted. 

JEWELRY  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs. 

SILVER  WARE  in  great  variety ;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware 
mude  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.  Plated  Ware  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  solicited. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Diamonds  and  ail  precious  stones  bought  for  cash;  also  gold 
and  silver. 

June  15th,  1867.  3m 


I  THE  MOST  USEFUL  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE  INVEN- 
|  TION  OF  THE  TIME  1 

f      THE  BEST  FAMILY  KNITTING-MACHINE  EXTANT. 

I  The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Agency,  Philadelphia, 
=  Penn.,  holds  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and  use  this  machine  for 
I  the  following  territory,  to  wit:— all  that  part  of  the  State  of 

1  Pennsylvania  lying  east  of  and  including  the  Counties  of  Bed- 
S  ford,  Blair,  Centre,  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

=    The  Lamb  Knitting-Machlne  is  endorsed  and  recommended 

2  to  the  public  by  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  authorities! 
i  It  has  taken  First  Premiums  at  all  the  State  Fairs  In  the  North- 
=  era  and  Western  States.  It  kuits  any  desired  size,  from  one  to 
I  the  full  number  of  needles  in  the  machine.  It  knits  the  single, 
=  double,  plain  and  fancy-ribbed  flat  web,  producing  all  varieties 
I  of  fancy  knit  goods  in  use,  from  Afghans,  Shawls,  Nubias,  Ac, 
I  to  Wicks,  Mats,  Tidies,  Watch  Cords,  Gloves,  Mittens,  Ac. 

=  Any  women  can  knit  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pair  of  Socks  per 
=  day.  On  fancy  work  much  more  can  be  made.  Machines  work 
=  easilv,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
=  month's  work.  County  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  terms 
=  will  be  "iven.  For  the  above  mentioned  territory,  either  for 
=  Agencies  or  Machines,  applv  to  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE 
=  CO'S  Agencv,  63  North  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3  For  all  other  Sections,  address  uLamh  Knitting  Machine 
=  CO.,"  Springfield,  Mass.  3m-pe-17. 


R 


ELIABLE  !  CHEAPEST  I 

Don't  pay  $1.  Save  5l>  cents. 


B  E  S  T  1 


KINGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 


changes  gray  hair.  Promotes  its  growth.  Prevents  its 
falling.   Keeps  it  moist.   Be  sure  and  try  it. 

a  few  home  recommendations. 

From  Proprietor  of  Payson's  Indelible  Ink.— "Your  Reviver 
i  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth;  and  leaves  it 
i  healthy  and  soft." 

i  From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College.— "I  have  been  try- 
j  ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 
I  to  Gray  Hair.'' 

1    From  W.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital. — "I  find  it  all 
;  you  claim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  all,  try  it." 
I    From  the  Springfield  Republican.— *'  One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 
;  vivers  known."  ■ 
j    Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEY,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sold 
=  „  „,„,___ , , ,  =  bv  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  Cents. 

|  T>  AROMETERS !  BAROMETERS  II  BAROMETERS!!  I  =  %je0.  C.  GOODWIN  A  CO.,  and  REED,  CUTLER  A  CO., 
\  -£*    =  Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 

|  TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS,  |    June  15,  1867.  Sm-lB-Sd 

=  the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  express,  and  are  war-  =  

=  ranted  accurate.  A  few  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  FARM  \ 
%  AND  FIRESIDE,  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  = 
i    April  6, 1867.  pe-13-tf  s 


fthods  Island, 


i) 


ISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE,  FIELD  AND 
FARM -  YARD. 


ANNUAL      FAIR     OF  THE 


By  ROBT.  MOCLUXE,  V.  S.  | 
For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Faem  and  Fieeside,  402  Locust  f 
Street,  Philadelphia.   Price,  $5  by  mail,  prepaid. 
March  2,  1867. 


|  J  N  S  U  R  E 


YOUR 


LIVE 


O  U  T  H 

NEW  ENGMND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

8-tf     1  IN  CONNECTION-  with  the 

stock  1 1  ^/jOC7e  island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
1  ment  of  Domestic  Industry, 

|  ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THE 

|  NABBAGAXSUTT  PARK  ASSOCIATION 

|  CRANSTON,  near  PEOTIDENOE,  B.  I., 

!  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

I  SEPTEMBER  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1867. 

=       THE  PREMIUM  LIST  WILL  AMOUNT  TO  K EARLY 
■ 

1  $lO,O0O. 


E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JEWETT,  Vice  Pres't 

C3?~$HJO,000  DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  COMPTEO  LLEP.  AS  SK 
CURITY  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS. 

Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  lire  stock,  against  death  and 
theft.  For  further  particulars,  address  Branch  Ollice,  Han- 
ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

F.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers, 

430  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

May  18, 1867.  5m-pe-19 


628. 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WJI.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 
and  dealer  in 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 

No.  628  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 


P EMBERTON 
MARL  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN  I 
SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load),  = 
upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation  = 
vrill  carry  it.  \ 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved  ^ 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers.  I 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling  = 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest  \ 
where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered.  | 

83?~  Circulars,  with  particulars,  furnished  free,  on  appli-  = 
cation  to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Sopt.,  I 

Pemberton,  New  Jersey.  % 

March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9  | 


\  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  various  Railroad 
I  Companies,  to  run  their  Cars,  containing  Stock,  Ac,  directly 
=  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

I  There  are  ample  accommodations  within  the  grounds  for 
=  Horses  and  Live  Stock,  and  one  of  the  best  Mile  TrackB  for  fast 
I  time  in  the  world. 

=  A  large  number  of  the  most  celebrated  horses  in  the  country 
=  have  been  promised  as  competitors  for  the  very  liberal  prem- 
1  lums  that  will  be  offered,  and  the  best  breeders  of  full  blood 
=  cattle  and  horses  have  determined  to  make  this  the  finest  and 
=  most  extensive  exhibition  of  Live  Stock  that  has  ever  been  held 
i  in  New  England. 

=  A  detailed  Programme  of  Premiums,  Ac,  will  be  distributed 
|  at  an  early  day. 

=  GEO.  B.  LORING,  of  Salem,  |  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE,  of  So. 
=  President,  Kingston,  R.  L,  President, 

=  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  of  Bos- 1  WM.  R.  STAPLES,  of  Provl- 
=  ton,  Secretary,  |    dence,  Secretary, 

5  oftheN.  E.  Agricultural  Soc'y.  |  of  the  R.  I.  Society. 

THE  NARRAGANSETT  PARK, 

=  which  has  been  projected  and  laid  out  by  Col.  AM  ASA  SpbagB'E, 
*  is  an  enclosure  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land,  beautifully  locat- 
=  ed  in  Cranston,  near  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L,  and  accessible 
=  both  bv  Steam  and  Horse  Cars.  The  grounds  are  surrounded 
=  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  fence,  twelve  feet  high. 


Mew  fork 
B  E Tj 17  S  ! 

I^/JENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies-,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Troy,  n.  Y. 
June  22,  1867.  *6m-24 


THE  GRAND  STAND 

is  unsurpassed  In  architectural  beatlly,  by  any  structure  for 
similar  purposes.  It  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  Drawing  Rooms  for  both  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen ;  Restaurants,  with  cooking  apparatus  attached ;  Com- 
mittee Rooms;  Exhibition  Rooms;  Club  Rooms;  and  accom- 
modation, under  cover,  for  Beating  over  five  thousand  per- 
sons. 

THE  STABLES. 

Forty  commodious  and  airy  stables  have  already  been  erect- 
ed, and  others,  together  with  good  and  substantial  sheds  for  all 
live  Btock  that  may  be  received  for  exhibition,  are  in  procesB  of 
completion. 
»  WATER. 

=  An  ample  supply  of  pure  Spring  Water  will  be  provided  for 
|  every  department,  and  the  best  of  hay,  grain,  Ac,  for  feeding. 

|  THE  TRACK 

=  has  been  constructed  on  the  most  Improved  plans,  under  the 
=  supervision  of  skilled  engineers,  and  is  precisely  one  mile  In' 
i  length,  three  feet  from  the  pole,  and  it  is  pronounced  by  the' 
i  best  judges  to  be  in  all  respects  superior  to  aDy  track  In  the* 
I  country. 

|    May  17, 1867.  HHf 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  Arnold,  dealer 
In  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright  s 
=  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings;  Sbares's  Patent  Harrows  and 
=  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
I  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
=  Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

5  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Faem  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  Btyle.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TOLOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  alocal  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farsi  Ain>  Firesidi  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commisBion  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and' 
ability.  Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  If  d'e1- 
sired. 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OK  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


S.   S.  FOSS,  'PUSZISHEH,  MAIN  SIIl'EET.        21W  DOZZAHS  TEft  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE.      SINGLE  COTT,  FIVE  CENTS. 
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FISH  BREEDING. 

..  ■  j  •  Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 

T&St&V*™  BY  COSMO. 

There  is  so  little  of  mystery,  and  so  few 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  breeding  by  artificial 
mean,  as  fine  fish  of  various  kinds  as  Nature 
herself  can  produce,  that  it  is  almost. a  wonder 
so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  propa- 
gation of  fish,  not  only  as  a  luxury  for  the  \ 
tables  of  the  rich,  but  as  a  more  common  diet  ] 
on  the  tables  of  all  classes — cheaper  and  more  i 
wholesome,  taking  the  place  to  a  wider  extent  j 
of  beef,  pork,  and  other  meats. 

Wherever  the  experiment  has  been  made,  j 
under  reasonable  conditions,  of  restocking  j 
streams  and  ponds  exhausted  of  fish,  or  newly  I 
stocking  such  as  have  never  been  supplied  by  j 
nature,  or  of  breeding  fish  in  artificial  ponds,  \ 
results  have  been  invariably  satisfactory — al- j 
most  always  beyond  anticipations.  In  all  sec-  j 
tions  of  the  country  wherever  there  are  spring- 1 
brooks,  or  clear,  running  streams,  fish  may  be  j 
artificially  introduced,  aud  their  propagation  j 
made  a  source  of  not  only  pleasure,  but  a  pro-  ] 
fit  fully  equalling  that  of  any  other  investment  ] 
of  a  like  extent.  Pcnsylvania,  Northern  New  | 
Jersey,  New  York  and  New  England,  are| 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  artificial  introduc-  j 
tion  and  breeding  of  several  of  the  finest  varie- j 
ties  of  our  fresh  water  fishes.  Abounding! 
everywhere  in  springs,  brooks,  creeks  and} 
natural  ponds  of  pure  water,  such  as  many  j 
stream-fishes  multiply  fastest  and  thrive  bestj 
in,  it  only  requires  the  will  to  do,  the  simple  j 
knowledge  lu>u>  to  do  it,  and  a  very  moderate  | 
expenditure  to  stock  our  States  abundantly  j 
with  as  fine  fresh  water  fish  as  ever  flirted  fins,  j 
and  provide  our  tables  everywhere  in  all  the  j 
rural  regions,  at  all  seasons,  with  excellent  fish,  { 
fresh  from  the  water,  and  at  cost  less  than  a  ] 
quarter  of  our  lowest  market  rates  for  stale,  j 
and  frequently,  stinking  material. 

The  State  of  New  York,  two  thirds  of  all ! 
New  England,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ten-  j 
nessee  and  Virginia,  have  all  the  requisites,  j 
and  natural  facilities  for  domestic  fish  breeding ;  ; 
the  course  of  procedure  being  the  same,  though  j 
in  many  localities  varieties  would  change  { 
places,  aud  in  some,  species  unsuited  to  our  j 
w  aters,  would  take  the  leading  place  in  artificial  j 
propagation.  With  us,  the  bright,  speckled  | 
beauties,  native  to  all  our  mountain  streams,  j 
should  stand  first  favorites.  Next,  after  Trout,  j 
&  Foniinalia,  the  Yellow  Pike  Perch,  L.  j 
Americana,  of  the  North  American  lakes,  and  ] 
Northern  rivers,  popularly  known  as  "  Glass-  j 
Eye,"  and  Yellow  Pike.  Then  the  American  ] 
Yellow  Perch,  P.  Fhucscens,  common  in  al- 1 
most  all  fresh  water  ponds  and  streams  in  the  j 
Northern,  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  After] 
these,  Pickerel — the  short-nosed  Pickerel,  E.  j 
Fasciaslus,  common  in  the  majority  of  New  I 
England  streams.  The  common  Carp,  C.  j 
Carpio.  This  fish  breeds  prodigiously,  and  j 
grows  rapidly,  frequently  attaining  the  length  j 
of  two  feet  or  more,  and  is  an  excellent  fish  for  j 
cooking  fresh.     Somewhere  about  the  yearj 


1 1S32,  H.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
]  introduced  the  carp  into  his  pond,  where  left 
|  to  itself  it  soon  became  so  numerous  that  be- 
!  sides  using  all  that  was  required  for  his  own, 
I  and  supplying  the  tables  of  his  neighbors,  Mr. 
|  Robinson,  finding  his  pond  fast  becoming  over- 
stocked, caught  and  transferred  to  the  Hudson 
I  a  great  many  carp,  where  they  have  so  mul- 
|  tiplied  that  they  are  now  frequently  caught  by 
|  river  fishermen. 

]    Having  these,  as  standard  sorts,  for  the 
1  table,  for  variety,  and  also  to  serve  as  food  for 
]  the  larger  fishes,  the  Red-Fin,  Hypsolepis  Cor- 
|  nutus,  the  Shiner,  Plargyrus  Americanus,  the 
j  pretty  Chiviu  or  Dace,  L.  Pulcliellus,  and  the 
j  Black-headed  Dace,  L.  Atromaculaius,  may  be 
I  advantageously  introduced. 
I    So  very  easily  are  all  the  above  varieties  of 
j  fresh  water  fishes  bred  and  propagated,  that 
i  almost  any  farmer,  country  gentleman,  or  man 
|  of  business  in  town,  having  his  country  resid- 
j  ence  a  few  miles  out,  may  at  all  seasons  have  j 
|  their  tables  supplied  with  fine  fresh  fish,  ten 
itimps  better,  and  at  infinitely  less  fust  thar^f 
:  they  can  be  obtained  in  the  market,  and  in  f 
;  thousands  of  instances  where  they  cannot  I 
!  otherwise  be  obtained  at  all.    And  besides  the  1 
advantage  of  having  fresh  fish  at  will,  and  at  I 
all  times,  there  will  be  the  others  of  having  the  I 
fish-pond  in  Summer,  a  prett}',  picturesque  | 
lake,  as  ornamental  as  you  will,  and  in  Winter  I 
a  skating  park  for  the  young  people  and  a  con- ! 
venient  ice  pond.  § 
[The  above  was  written  for  us  by  Richard  I 
C.  Kendall,  and  was  designed  as  the  first  of  a  1 
series  of  articles  on  that  topic  from  his  pen.  ] 
But  they  will  never  appear ;  God  in  his  infinite  ] 
goodness  called  him  from  his  earthly  sphere  off 
usefulness. — Eds.]  \ 

LETTERS  FROM  FLORIDA.— NUMBER  TWO.  j 

Alachua  County,  Florida,  >  [ 
August  2nd,  18G7.    >  | 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside: 

Were  it  not  for  the  dense  pine  forests  of  I 
this  State,  and  the  cool  winds  which  blow  alter- 
nately from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi 
co,  Florida  would  be  unendurable  in  mid-Sum- 1 
mer.  Even  now,  with  the  deep,  umbrageous  ■ 
shade  of  our  pines  and  live-oaks,  and  the  cool,  I 
bracing  gales  from  the  ocean,  I  am  reminded  j 
that  here  is  an  almost  tropical  climate.  For  a  ; 
week  past  the  weather  has  been  unusually  hot  j 
and  sultry  ;  and  man,  bird  and  beast  have  ex- ! 
perieuced  that  inertia  and  laugour  so  peculiar  § 
to  Southern  latitudes.  One  day  the  heat  was  | 
sulfocating- — my  thermometer  indicating  10G I 
degrees — not  a  breath  of  air,  the  trees  motion-  [ 
less,  the  birds  silent,  the  cattle  half  submerged  \ 
in  the  creek,  vegetation  wilted  and  all  animal j 
life  asleep,  and  Nature  dead .'  Unless  you  I 
have  experienced  a  day  like  that,  in  the  re-j 
cesses  of  some  primeval  forest  of  the  tropics,  I 
my  description  will  not  be  appreciated. 

But  what  a  thunder-gust  and  wide-awake ! 
hurricane  visited  us  that  evening !  Dense  ] 
black  clouds  rolled  up  from  the  South-west,  1 
" terrible  as  an  army  with  banners."  The! 
wind  howled  and  rioted  across  the  pampas,  j 
leveling  the  coarse,  tall  grass  like  a  mowing  = 
machine;  the  lightning  crashed  and  splintered  j 


[  the  great  pines  around  us,  while  the  continu-  f  od  is  to  transplant  the  native  trees— found  in 
}  ous  thunder  drowned  all  the  minor  voices  of  |  great  abundance  on  the  islands  of  the  upper 
ithe  elements.  Talk  of  thunder-showers  up  |  St.  Johns — and  then  grafting  in  scions;  cutting 
I  North!  Why,  you  cannot  even  imitate  our;  off  the  native  branches  as  the  young  scions 
|  storms;  and  as  to  rain-fall,  nobody,  except  j  make  a  good  growth.  Old  settlers,  however, 
|  those  who  enjoyed  the  Deluge,  could  fully  ap-  j  say  the  fruit  is  best  from  Havana  grafts.  The 
I  preciate  a  Summer  tornado  in  the  tropics.  The  j  wild  orange,  which  grows  in  our  woods,  along 
I  monsoons  of  the  African  coast,  the  typhoons  { the  Gulf  regions,  is  large  and  handsome,  but 
I  of  the  Chinese  sea,  the  sirocco  of  the  Mediter-]  bitter.  An  orange  grove,  to  me,  is  a  magnifi- 
j  ranean,  barely  surpass  in  magnificence  and  ter- ]  cent  spectacle — .the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
[  ror  these  thunder-gusts  along  the  isothermal )  tropics.  The  fruit  ripens  very  unequally  ; 
f  line  of  the  peuinsula.  The  quantity  of  rain  ]  while  on  some  parts  of  the  tree  are  ripe  fruit, 
j  which  descends  in  one  of  these  showers  is  im-|  on  other  branches  are  blossoms — presenting  an 
I  mense.  Our  annual  rain-fall  is  from  ninety-five  ]  object  of  great  beauty,  and  perfuming  the  air 
1  to  one  hundred  and  ten  inches ;  while  at  the  ]  with  fragrance. 

!  North  you  get  only  thirty-five  to  forty  inches,  j    As  a  commercial  enterprise  the  cultivation 

I  It  is  this  large  amount  of  rain  that  causes  the  ]  of  the  orange  promises  immense  wealth  to  this 

!  humidity  of  our  atmosphere ;  but  the  evapo- 1  State.    The  trees  will  fruit  in  four  or  five  years, 

j  ration  is  far  more  rapid  than  in  higher  latitudes.  ]  but  full  grown  trees  produce  the  best  fruit.  I 

!    m.      ,.  .,      ,  ,.   ...       J  nave  trees  in  my  orangery,  eight  years  old, 

i    The  climate,  soil  and  other  peculiarities  of ;  r         ,  .  ,  .  •  ,  <?  ,  , 

.  0l,  '        ,  .    ,  '  ;  from  which  I  can  pick  from  two  to  four  lmn- 

•  this  State  are  lavorable  to  semi-tropical  fruits.  - 


I  Oranges  and  lemons  are  already  cultivated  to 


I  dred  oranges,  averaging  nearly  a  pound  each  ; 


j  a  considerable  extent ;  bananas  have  not  been  { 
thoroughly  tried,  but  there  is  little  doubt  on 


sweet  and  delicious  as  ever  grew  in  Cuba  or 
The  orange  ale*  of  this 


=  peninsula  is  not  limited,  like  the  orange  par- 
their  success.    The  palm,  or  date  tree,  thrives  =  „  T     .  .  '        ,  a  1 

,.    „    ,  *'  .   ..        '         .   nshes  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  but  we  can  grow 

on  the  Eastern  coast.    This  fruit  resembles  m  \ ,.  ,,     ,     ,        .        „  . 

.      ,  ,   .  .  i tuem  011      Uf)lliud  portions  ot  the  State.  Our 

iorm  large  acorns,  but  is  covered  with  a  thin,!,  , 

„     .  f  '  .  .  .  „.  '  i  hammock.*  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  them  ;  the 

yellowish  membrane,  containing  a  soft  saccha- ;    .,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ■  ,      .  , 

.     e      .      '  *  , ,   ,  I  soil  being  a  light  loam,  rich  with  vegetable 

rine  pulp  of  a  vinous  flavor  quite  agreeable  to  .  „, ,  ,    ,   ,  .       ...  , 
m     ;  .      w,  i       i      .,i  mold,  underlain  with  clay.    The  orange  tree 

the  taste.    W  he  her  we  can  make  palm-ou;  _  ,  „      .    .  *  , 

„        ....    ,  .,   ,  .  i  produces  annually ;  in  fact  has  no  unfruitful 

from  this  fruit,  I  cannot  say.    The  papaw  i„„„„„  ,     ...  , 

J  j    ;.      \  seasons ;  and  unlike  the  apple,  pear  aud  peach 

grows  luxuriantly  in  all  our  swamps.    Its  fruit    .  ..    ,x        ,         .      '         .  ... 

...      /   ,  ,       «-,■•      =  at  the  North,  has  no  insect  enemies  mimica  to 

is  not  unlike  the  banana,  when  lullv  ripe;=..        ,    ..  T  .  , 

.  „  . .  ,        ;  |  its  productiveness.  Large  oraugenes  have  been 

and  is  a  great  favorite  with  birds  and  game.  =     .      .    .       „       ,        ,  , 
~,     ,.  °       .  .  ,.  ,        ,   %       =  put  out  since  the  close  of  the  war;  most  of 

The  onve  tree  is  indigenous,  and  can  be  found  \ ..        „  . ,  „      „       „     _  , 

,     t  ,        .  °     .  '  =them  on  the  bluffs  ot  the  St.  Johns.  Mrs. 

throughout  the  enure  peninsula.     \V  lid  grapes  =  „     •  .  t>     i     c».       ■  .  ■• 

,     °,  ,    ,  '     Cl  ,        ,  |  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  reported  to  have  the 

abound  throughout  the  State,  and  some  of  = ,     „  ,  _  _ 

,     1  .„  t         ,  '    „  rm   1  largest  orangery  in  the  State ;  and  I  suspect 

them  produce  fruit  of  remarkable  flavor.    The  =  ,,  ,  1T    .    w    ,  _     ,      '  ' 

.     .  ,  •  .  x  ,       =  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  will  come  down 

vines,  in  size,  surpass  anything  that  1  haves.        ...  tv  .  „  ^     . ,  ... 

,      ,         T  i.i.     i    plhere»  11  Divine  Providence  permits  him,  to 

ever  seen  elsewhere.    I  measured  the  trunk  of ;  fl  ■  ,  .,  .  .„     .        ,T       '   ,  T   ,  ' 

.  I  fiuisu  t^'t  story  in  the  New  York  Ledger, 
one  in  a  swamp  on  the  St.  Mary  s  river,  that  %  ° 

was  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  its!  SuSar-caue  is  n°t  cultivated  to  much  extent 
branches  extended  over  three  trees  that  were  !  Lere'  allll0»Su  ^  S01'  d™ate  are  adinir- 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  pomegranate,  I  ably  adaPted  ,or  ll-  Before  the  war  our  plant- 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  cultivated  !  ers  |Hrned  theHr  to  stock,  chiefly,  as 
f  by  almost  every  planter.  No  garden  is  com-!  bccf  could  bc  malle  withoul  lalwr-  We  are 
plcte  without  it.  It  grows  from  five  to  six  feet  j  ou  the  same  lme  of  lalitutk'  with  tbe  a"S™  re- 
"  high,  has  red  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  is  pala- 1 8,0113  of  Lolllslan;I.  a"d  »l»e  cane  grows  vigor- 
table,  though  not  agreeable  to  me.  It  allays!01^'.  ln.most  of  our  Sta,e-  Tuc  of 
heat,  mitigates  thirst,  and  is  a  powerful  astrin- 1  Panting  is  m  February,  which  is  our  rainy 
gent-often  being  employed  in  diarrheas  and  I  Seasou-    The  roots  strike  Perpendicularly  into 


dysenteries. 

The  cultivation  of 


s;:;is<  ill 

the  soil,  but  the  stalk  does  not  advance  until 
f  towards  Spring.  The  cane  propagates  from 
the  orange  in  Florida  j  the  top  stalks,  which  arc  laid  in  layers  from 
dates  back  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ]  three  to  six  feet  apart— the  richer  the  soil  the 
years.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  captured  St.  j  wider  the  rows.  It  grows  luxuriantly  through 
Augustine  from  the  Spaniards,  in  158G,  he  pil-  j  the  Summer,  often  to  the  height  of  eight  feet, 
laged  the  town,  taking,  among  other  things,  j  Drought  and  hot  weather  accelerate  its  matu- 
"  twenty  barrels  of  oranges,  good  as  those  Irity.  If  the  cane  is  yellow,  it  is  an  infallible 
found  at  St.  Catherines  in  Brazil."  A  friend  of!  indication  of  good  quality  for  sugar.  The  dis- 
mine,  Surgeon  Meyer,  U.  S.  A.,  has  an  estate  j  tancc  of  the  joints,  ou  the  stalk,  is  also  a  cri- 
at  St.  Augustine,  on  which  are  orange  trees  { terion  of  good  cane.  I  have  a  small  patch 
more  than  one  hundred  years  of  age— still  pro-  ]  of  cane,  this  season,  that  is  remarkably  good, 
ducing  fruit.  The  longevity  of  the  orange  is  j  The  great  drawback  to  sugar  culture  is  our 
known  to  all  readers  of  vegetable  history.  Its]  want  of  capital.  Mills  aud  machinery  cost 
cultivation  is  very  simple;  no  preparation  of]  money;  and  just  now  the  people  of  Florida 
the  soil  is  required  beyond  that  of  planting  an  j  arc  poorer  than  Lazarus— with  but  few  crumbs 
apple  orchard  at  the  North.    The  propagation  |  under  the  table !  SximtOEB. 

is  generally  by  sowing  the  seed  of  the  native  j     

orange  in  nurseries,  and  stock  grafting  on  the  j  Tuk  price  paid  for  wool  in  Maine  is  from  40 
youug  trees  in  the  second  year,  using  grafts  of  to  50  cents  per  pound.  The  price  last  year  was 
either  Sicilian  or  Havane  fruit.    Another  meth- !  05  cents. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  of 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.  The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  children.  Nothin°- 
will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.  In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interest  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms— 
§2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  5  cents. 
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htx  •  **W4        11  ^    For  sowinS>  from  half  a  bushel  to  three}  HORSE-SHOEING.  {      SOWING  WHEAT  ON  CORN  STUBBLE. 

ft  aVmW#     ^tSCeUaUtj;*     |  pecks  of  good  seed  is  the  proper  quantity  for !  ~         „  j       .  .  — 

„,„  1  -  I  an  acre.    It  should  be  sown  as  evenly  as  possi- 1    *0BEET  Mc^fE>  J.  S.,  of  Phi adelphia,  I    It  is  a  practice  with  some  farmers,  on  the 

TURNING  IN  GREEN  CROPS.  j  ble,  for  on  this  will  depend  the  uniformity  of  I  ™\  ^         before  the  Agrujultnral  Society,  j  rich  lands  of  Ohio,  and  other  States,  to  sow 

—  1  amelioration  in  a  ereat  measure    No  previ- 1 on  the  'th  lnst>'  0Q  the  best  mode  of  snoeing  I land  t0  wheat  in  the  Fall,  °n  which  corn  has 

Probably  there  is  no  method  by  which  humus  \  ^  at'ion  of  °he  geed  ig  ne'cessary  as  it ! borses.  The  following  abstract  gives  the  most  j  been  grown  the  same  season.  A  sod  is  turned 
can  be  so  speedily  and  economically  supplied  j  ^.J^  readi]  in  ^  ^  fa  tQ0  dry  't0  in.  j  essential  points  of  the  lecture ;  j  over  for  corn,  upon  which  manure  is  spread, 

to  an  exhausted  soil,  as  by  turning  in  green  j  ^  vegetation  of  most  other  grains,  and  \  The  shoe  should  be  a  Plain  one>  equally  broad  I  if  the  land  is  not  rich  enough  without  it,  and 
crops.  For  this  purpose  the  buckwheat  plant  j  ^  ^  hardy  that  no  ordinary  privation  of  moist- ! and  thick  from  beel to  toe>  and  Put  on  without  1  as  soon  as  the  com  is  cut  and  stooked  in  the 
is  very  valuable,  as  it  nourishes  on  lands  which  f  ^  ^  capable  0f  seriously  affecting  its  devel- 1  seating ;  for  why  bring  a  concave  shoe  in  con- 1  Fall,  the  land  is  harrowed  to  level  the  corn 
are  too  far  reduced  to  produce  any  other  grain,  j    men(.  ^hile      n<r  '  |  tact  with  a  concave  foot  ?   The  toe  should  be  f  rows,  and  the  wheat  is  drilled  in.    The  stooks 

and  as  it  decomposes  rapidly,  even  where  there  j  1^  ^  fa  ^  Qf  tu°'dagg  of  Hme  lantg  it  ig  |  slightly  turned  up,  and  not  too  short  at  the  |  of  corn  are  placed  in  rows  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
is  but  a  limited  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  j  essentiaiiy  benefited  by  calcareous  mat- 1  heel  <  the  hind  shoeB  t0  be  Provided  with  heels.  I  sible,  and  the  drill  runs  close  to  them,  leaving 
It  is  an  oriental  production,  having  been  j  ter_that  artakino.  of  cnalk  or  iime_than  any  I The  nail-holes  should  be  about  four  on  the]  unseeded  the  space  occupied  by  the  stooks, 
brought  from  the  East  during  the  Crusades,  j  ^  consequently  the  application  0f^outside  and  three  on  the  inside,  and  made  j  which  are  set  in  as  straight  rows  as  possible, 
and  has  not  lost  its  sensibility  to  cold ;  it  there- j  ^  mmeral  unless  the  soil  be  calcareous  ^  straight  through  the  iron,  and  not  inclining !  so  as  to  leave  as  little  land  unseeded  as  possi- 
fore  succeeds  best  on  dry,  sandy  soils  where )  ^      '    '  tg  &        h  and  yalue;  j  inwards,  and  the  shoe  fitted  to  the  foot,  and  j  ble.    The  land  is  seeded  down  to  such  grasses- 

there  is  a  good  degree  of  heat.    It  wnl,_  how- 1  both  *        ^  ^         and  geed_  j  not  the  foot  to  the  shoe.  j  as  are  desired  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  is- 

ever,  thrive  on  lower  lands    it  previously  |  „  &  j    Dray  horses  should  have  tips  on  the  toes  and  ]  sown. 

drained,  and  on  dry  clays  :  so  that,  as  a  green  |  ta  ig  believed  b  gome       tical  men  j  heels  of  shoes,  which  insure  firmness  of  tread, !    11 18  said  that  good  crops  of  wheat  are  grown 

crop  for  supplying  humus  it  is  tolerably  well  |  ^  as  much  &g  ^  d       ■      of }  and  greater  power  when  drawing  heavy  loads  I in  tLls  way,  but  only  on  lands  that  are  in  good 

adapted  to  every  variety  of  soil  on  which  it  is }  ^  ^  ^  ^  j  Qn  gmooth  |  fertility,  and  where  the  corn  has  been  well 

desu-able  that  such  a  crop  should  be  grown      j  ^  ^        „L^W  England  Farmcl,         }    Feet  with  corDg)  weak  flat  feet>  convexed  j  cultivated.    It  saves  one  season  in  time,  and 

On  these  light  sands,  and  especially  on  hill-  j    [  sole  and  sand  or  qnarter-cracked  feet,  should !  ™f  £°W1Dg'  /^ch  are  objects  of  importance, 

sides,  the  labor  of  carting  manure  is  a  serious i  I,        ,  ..     \  ,       ,  .    .     ,  . '    .       =  but  the  unseeded  strips  where  the  corn  stooks 

mucs,  iuc  law.  s  Trnw  Tn  wtt  tt  rnw?  =  bave  shoes  well  seated,  and  it  is  advisable  to  =        ,     ,       ,    „  .  - 

obstacle  to  then-  permanent  improvement,  and  j  _  *  C°WS'  j  throw  some  extra  weight  upon  the  frog,  and !  *fe  p!f ed'  ™f e        s*slem  ^s  sat^&ctory 

where,  also,  the  wash  of  the  Autumnal  and  j    Th£  firgt  procegg  ^  ^  operation  Qf  milkiug;  ]  for  ^  tbe  bap  shoe  ghould  be  uged_     |  than  it  would  be,  if  the  entire  field  could  be 

Spring  rains  deprives  the  surface  of  everything ,  ig      make       cow,g  ac    aintance     ive  ber )  j  seeded  down  at  once.    The  unseeded  strips, 

in  the  condition  of  resolvab  e  humus,  no  pro-  j  tQ  un(Jerstand  ^  tne  J,ker  approa^eg  hef  J  ^»  «  £f rn^l  uS  I  ^ ^  ^  ^  ^T",  ^  "  ^  folI°W" 

cess  of  manuring  can  exceed  the  one  now  re-  f  ^  none  other  thaa  ffiendlv  lntentions .  for  I  Upo^^aved^reets    One  sided  nailing  answers  ^ m^  S™  ^  ^  *°  ^  ^ 

commended,  either  as  regards  efficiency  or  f  .„  ,  ,.  ,    ,J     ,  '  .    i  UP  on  paved  stieets.    One-sided  nailing  answers  |       geg  that  we  gown  on  othei.       tg  of  ^ 

slight  vegetation  which  is  rarely  worth  the  ex- 1  ^E^SSS  of  he^  he efs  !  ? ,  °^  Wf„  bee1^     RT"°ned  J1"^8 1  field>  ^  after  ba— ting  tbe  ^  - 

^dflu^^^wMchmayb.-of.^  ^  eaS^  sh°eS'      I  tire  field  would  be  uniform, 

vice  if  turned  down  and  followed  by  a  green  j    Before  commeucing  tQ  milk  (he  C0W)  gbe  j  ^^ha^ing  a  tendency  to  navicular,  or  I  " 

When  this  course  is  adoDted  oloueh  when 1  Sh°Uld  b<5  fed'  °r  haV6  S°m6  kmd  °f  f°dder  5  'l  coffin-joint  disease,  should  have  shoes  turned  I  Killing  and  Dressing  Poultet.— Open  the 
the  -rass  growing  upon  the  land  has  obtained  I  f  enj.0yment  °f  mastication  of  the  same,  |  up  a  Uttle  at  the  toe,  with  the  ground  surface !  beak  of  the  fowl,  then  with  a  pointed  and 
its  maximum  orowth-sav  iust  in  blossom  i her  attentl0n  18  withdrawn  from  the  milker  s  |  at  the  wall  of  t]le  foot  cut  awajj  and  the  frog  |  nalT0W  kmfe;  make  an  incisio]1  at  tbe  back  of 
Then  roll  thoroughly,  and^ter  giving  the  su.  \  °P^tionS ;  &nd  lf  .  "i^58,  DOt ,"  held  Up'" !  undisturbed.  [  the  roof,  which  will  divide  the  vertebrae  and 

face  a  good  working  with  the  harrow,  sow  the  1  ^   '     , ^    f   ^  *  '    r  ,       1    Such'  theu>  is  but  a  syn0Psis  of  our  idea  of  I cause  immediate  death ;  after  which  hang  the 

seed  and  roll  a°-ain  The  latter  rollin<-  will1  A  he  milker  should  not  set  oft  at  a  distance  |  bow  borses  sbould  be  sllodj  but  nevertheless !  fowl  up  by  the  legs  till  the  bleeding  ceases ; 
facilitate  the  gemination  of  the  seed,  and  also  I Hke  \ T^!'  ^  ^  *fl  ^  C°T  1 We  als0  tbiuk  that  b>'  combining  the  future  sub-  j  then  rinse  the  beak  out  with  vinegar  and  water, 

render  the  labor  of  turning  in  more  easy         i m  contact  Wltb  tbe  leS  of  the  COT"'  so  that  she  |  stitution  of  India-rubber  for  most  kind  of  |  Fowls  killed  in  this  manner  keep  longer  and 

AVhen  the  wheat  makes  its  appearance  a 1  Cann0t  klCk'    Bef°re  commencinS  to  milk> the  j  horses'  shoes  for  the  present  inflexible  iron  \  do  not  present  the  unsightly  external  marks  as 

good  dressing  of  lime  should  be'  applied,  and  \ tCatS  ™  *?  h&  Wf?bed  Wkb  C°ld  l-  ring  t0  tbe  feet  of  0Ur  borseS'  then  tbe  he^  i tbose  ldlled  b^  tbe  ordinary  system  of  wrmS" 

the  crop  turned  under  as  soon  as  it  is  in  bloom.  I Wa™  weather>  and  m  warm  water  ln  tbe  Wm"  |  of  horse-shoeing  will  have  dawned,  no  more  j  ing  the  neck.    When  the  entrails  are  drawn 
The  roller  must  now  follow  the  plough,  and  I t6^.  ...      .  .„  I  complaints  be  heard,  and  the  art  of  farrieiy  j  immediately  after  death,  and  the  fowl  stuffed, 

another  application  of  ljme,  with  a  dozen!    ^     ,*  milker  is  a  mercitul  man     I  he  |  be  complete.  j  as  they  do  in  France,  with  paper  shavings,  or 

bushels  of  wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  would  im-  f         ^  ^  are  ^ganized  andveryf   f  Cocoa-nut  fibres,  to  preserve  their  shape,  they 

nrnve  the  nPxt  rron  exceedincrlv  j  sensitive,  and  these  tacts  should  be  taken  into  |  !  will  keep  much  longer  fresh.    Some  breeders 

pi  ove  tne  next  crop  exceedingly.  =  pnnsidpratinn  psnpriniw  wlipn  niilliino-a  vnnn<r=    Southeen  newspapers  continue  to  reptirt  fav- ;  ,      &   ,  , 

,       ,  „  .    consideration,  especially  when  milking  a  j  oung  -%  v  i  i  =  cram  their  poultry  before  killing,  to  make  them 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  by  adoptmg  this ;  cow  .  the  teats  are  sometimes  excessively  ten- [  orable  C10PS  throughout  the  South  and  South  |  appear  beavv  .  this  is  a  most  J  udicious  plan 
process  of  enrichment,  we  necessarily  return  =  aot  anA  ty.p  b!)rri  tn(ro-in<r  anH  sniipp^ino-  Trlnr-li  I  West.    The  Georgia  Enquirer,  in  reviewing  I  pp,  .  „ 

^  .  .,   '      ..  ;      -,■  i     '       c    n     tuggmg  and  squeezing  wmcn  =  uv        '„      ,     p  .,    =  as  the  undigested  food  soon  enters  into  ferment- 

no  more  to  the  soil  than  the  crop  turned  in  \  many  p00r  sensitive  creatures  have  to  en-Itne  P10SPect  says-.— "From  all  parts  «f.«lifi|  and  putrefaction  takes  nlace    as  is 

takes  from  it.    The  aliment  of  buckwheat,  as  i  AnrP  nt  t-hp  hanrls  nf  snmp  thnnrrhtipao  iialvi  i  South  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  come  the  I    .'     ,,     ,  .      „  .' 

„.         ,.      .  .  i   .    ,    ame'  at  me  nanas  01  some  tuoughtiess,  haid-  =  ^  P    ■   1  evidenced  by  the  quantity  of  greenish,  putrid- 

well  as  the  aliment  of  all  other  crops,  is  derived,  |  fisted  ma]3;  are  really  distressiug  to  witness.     I weIcome  lePort  tilat  such  fine  crops  of  corn  |  ^  &  J      J      s       m^etg  _ 

in  part,  from  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  we  not  {  A  better  milker  than  even  a  merciful  man  is  I  have  not  been  seen  for  many  yeas,  if  ever  be- 1  »  poKft/,  Bre^mo 
only,  in  this  process,  obey  hterally  a  funda-  f  a  WOman.    The  principle  part  of  the  milking  | fore-    The  wbeat  crop,  already  gathered,  has  j     J  J  y' 

mental  principle  of  good  husbandry,  in  re-  [  m  private  establishments,  in  foreign  countries,  1  turned  out  above  the  average,  and  the  pea  and  j 

turning  all  to  the  land  which  we  take  from  its  j  ^  done  by  WOmen  ;  and  in  the  United  States  i  P°tato  crops  are  promising.  The  cotton  crop  j  Hasty  Tanning.— Many  attempts- have  been 
vegetative  powers  and  resources,  but  a  con-  j  luere  are  thousands'  of  capable  women  out  of  I has  yet  difficulties  and  perils  to  encounter,  and  j  made  to  shorten  the  process  of  tanning  leather, 
siderable  amount  besides.  Were  the  crop  to  I  employment  who  might  be  advantageously  1 is  not  now  in  a  condition  promising  a  very  j  Tbe  report  of  the  Commissioners  having  charge 
restore  only  what  it  derived  from  the  land—  !  employed,  in  private  dairy  establishments  as  I  larSe  ?ielA-  We  bave  seen,  however,  by  the  j  of  this  department  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
allowing  the  land  to  receive  nothing  from  the  I  milk-maid's.  '     I  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  that  a  small  j  bave  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  will  meet 

atmosphere  in  the  meantime— the  turning  in  I  An  indolent  person— slow  coach— should  1  general  crop  will  sell  for  nearly  as  much  money  I  the  approval  of  practical  chemists  regarding 
of  green  crops,  now  so  universally  recognized  I  never  be  suffered  to  touch  a  cow's  teat  The %-  as  a  ^arSe  one  5  and  we  may  therefore  congrat-  j  the  various  processes  for  rapid  tanning,  name- 
as  a  judicious  means  of  enrichment,  would  be  j  pr0cess,  to  say  the  least  of  it  is  painful,'  there-  \  ulate  our  Panting  friends  on  the  fact  that  the  j  by :  That  no  definite  advantage  has  yet  been 
abandoned,  or  rather  would  never  have  been  j  fore  th'e  begt  muker  is  the  'one  who  can  ab- 1  croP  ^  Probably  bring  them  in  the  neighbor- 1  found  in  these  processes,  and  the  period  re- 
devised  or  practised.  I  stract  the  mi]k  in  tbe  quickest  time  I  hood  of  $200,000,000,  whether  the  whole  crop !  quired  remains  about  the  same  as  before. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  comprehend  j    Finally,  milk  the  cow  dry.    The  last  of  the  | be  1,500,000  pales  at  $130  per  bale,  or  5,000,-  j  -  -  »»  -  - 

more  fully  the  fertilizing  capabilities  of  buck-  j  milk  is  the  most  valuable,  yet  Mr.  Hurry-up  | 000  bales  at  ®100  per  bale,  or  3,000,000  bales}  Large  Poultry  Establishment.— We  are 
wheat,  we  annex  the  following  analysis.    It  { cannot  find  time  to  attend  to  this  matter,  con- ! at  ®70  Per  bale."  1  gratified  to  learn  that  a  project  is  on  foot  by 

may  be  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  the  |  sequently  he  loses  the  best  of  the  milk,  and}  "   I  honorable  and  responsible  parties,  well  fitted 

quantity  of  silica,  which  appears  large  in  pro- 1  actually  ruins  the  cow  as  a  milker.  |    Grapes  on  Elms.— At  the  Winter  meeting  of  I  f°r  the  undertaking,  to  test  the  question  of  the 

portion  to  the  other  constituents,  may  have  ]  [The  above  excellent  counsel  from  Dr.  Dadd, }  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  I  profits  of  a  large  poultry  farm.  It  is  proposed 
been  increased  by  the  dust  adhering  to  the )  the  celebrated  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  author,  \  Hon.  John  B.  Turner,  a  successful  grape  grow- 1  to  locate  the  farm  near  New  York,  and  attcn- 
grain  in  this  case  :  I  should  be  carefully  heeded  by  all  who  have  \  er,  during  a  discussion  on  the  grape,  advocat- 1 tion  will  be  given  to  raising  pure  breeds  for 

Silica,  7,06       I  dairy  stock.]  I  ed  the  growing  of  grapes  on  elms.  He  said:     I  sale,  and  also  eggs  and  poultry  for  market. 

Earthy  phosphates,  57,60       ,    j    „ ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  f  We  think  the  success  of  this  enterprise  would 

Magnesia7.V.y.V".V.V".".".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.2',66       !    Ix  Australia  a  peculiar  epidemic  has  seized !  we  used  to  read  of  the  ancients  letting  their  fPut  the  m  fancy  P°uhry  on  a  reliable 

Potash,  23,33       j  upon  and  is  killing  the  fowls.    They  are  dying  [  grape  vmes  clamber  on  elms,  but  I  thought  I basis-— American  Agriculturist. 

|oda'-" 2'°J.       !in  a11  quarters,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  I  little  of  tne  statement,  as  a  practical  sugges- I  "  "  - 

cXm^.!?„;.:::::::::::::::::::::::::o;2o  i^r!^?!^^  Butifmd  thati  cannot  keep  myvmesi  s.s.  bellows,  who  is  purchasing  wooiwest 

|  attributes  their  death  to  being  choked  with  the  |  out  of  the  elms.  If  I  piant  near  an  elm  the  I  for  manufactures,  writes  that  the  best  Ohio 
100,33  j  wings  of  flying  ants,  winch  had  been  swarm-  j  vine  goes  up  int0  it.  I  have  one  vine  that,  |  clips  can  be  purchased  for  50  cents,  Michigan 
Plain  lands  that  possess  but  Uttle  fertility,  |  lnS  ln  mynads  all  over  the  ground,  and  were  j  despite  my  remonstrances,  insists  on  going  in- 1  from  40  to  45,  Wisconsin  35  to  40.  He  pur- 
and  which  consequently  require  manuring  be-  j eaten  greedily  by  the  fowls.  On  opening  the  1 10  tne  top  0f  one  of  my  elms.  From  it  I  sold,  |  chased  one  lot  at  Dresden,  Ohio,  of  A  Adams 
fore  they  can  be  profitably  cropped,  may  be  [  g^ard  of  one  of  them  it  was  found  to  be  j  durmg  tne  past  yeai.;  $100  worth  of  grapeg.  j  \  consisting  of  10,000  fleece's,  39  212  lbs  for  53 
prepared  for  producing  good  crops  of  rye  by  a  I  quite  filled  with  the  ants,  the  wings  of  which  |  am  therefore  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  its  f  cents,  the  whole  amounting' to  $20-,'t82  36 
crop  of  buckwheat.  Rye  is  the  only  product !  were  stickmg  m  the  gullet  m  great  quantity.  |  wiufuiness .  for  these  gr^eg  did  not  cost  me  a  |  TMg  c]ip  of  Mp_  Adamg.  ig  the  largeg(.  'one  / 
which  alternates  favorably  with  this  grain,  and  !  — " '"  "'" —  |  cent  for  culture  or  care.    Iam  now  planting  |  Ohio. 

may  be  grown  after  it  on  any  soil  of  ordinary  I    In  the  forks  of  a  large  elm  tree  at  Amherst,  I  live  stakes  in  my  orchard ;  and  elm  stakes  they  f  «  »  ..~ 

richness.  As  a  preparatory  crop  for  the  form- (Mass.,  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  a  |  are.  Suck  stakes  will  save  the  annual  cost  of  j  Our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Alexander  Hyde, 
er,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  I  cm-rant  bush  is  growing  thriftily,  on  which  ]  training  and  pruning,  and  judging  from  my  |  of  Lee,  Mass.,  has  become  associate  editor  of 
suggested.  =  are  several  bunches  of  ripe  currants.  I  experience,  they  will  insure  fruitfulness."        I  the  Valley  Gleaner,  of  that  town. 

Watches  at  the  Paeis  Exposition. — Among  many  beautiful  watches  at  the  Paris  Exposition  is  one  that  exhibits  a  dial  which  shows  the  time  at  Paris 
Mexico,  New  York,  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople,  and  the  famous  chronograph  or  time-keeper  for  races,  etc.,  which,  by  means  of  a  complicated 
arrangement  too  long  to  describe,  prints  to  the  tenth  of  a  second  on  its  face  the  time  at  which  great  events  are  begun,  and  at  which  they  end.  A  repeater 
exhibits  on  its  face  an  engraving  of  a  dog  chasing  a  swan.  The  dog  is  an  exquisitely  trained  animal,  and  his  passions  are  perfectly 
under  control,  for  he  restrains  his  anger  until  he  feels  a  slight  pressure  on  the  spring  of  the  repeater,  and  then  he  barks  the  hour  to  the  flying 
swan. 
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The  Fireside  M%u$t. 


BAIN  UPON  THE  ROOF. 

1IY  MM.  FRANCES  J>.  GAGK. 

Long  Ago,  a  poet  dreaming 

Weaving  fancy's  warp  and  woof, 
Penned  a  tender,  soothing  poem, 

On  the  "  Rain  upon  the  roof." 
Once  I  read  It,  and  its  beanty 

Killed  my  heart  with  mem'ries  sweet ; 
Days  of  childhood  flitted  round  me, 

Violets  sprang  beneath  my  feet; 
And  my  gentle  loving  mother 

Spoke  again  In  accents  mild, 
Curbing  every  wayward  passion 

Of  her  happy,  thoughtless  child. 
Then  I  heard  the  swalluwa  twitt'ring 

Underneath  the  cabin  eaves, 
And  the  laughing  shout  of  Willie, 

L'p  among  the  maple  leaves. 
Then  I  blessed  the  poet's  dreaming— 

Blessed  his  fancy,  warp  and  woof  ; 
And  I  wept  o'er  mem'ries  treasured 

Ab  the  rain  fell  on  the  roof. 

Years  ago  I  lost  the  poem, 

But  its  sweetness  lingers  still, 
As  the  freshness  In  the  valley 

Marks  where  flowed  the  Spring-time-  rill, 
Lost  to  read,  but  not  to  feeling; 

For  the  rain-drop  never  falls 
O'er  my  head  with  pattering  miiBlc 

But  it  peoples  mem'ry's  halls 
With  the  old  familiar  faces, 

Loved  and  treasured  long  ago — 
Treasured  now,  as  In  life's  Spring-time, 

For  my  heart  no  change  can  know. 
And  I  live  again  my  childhood, 

In  the  home  far,  far  away ; 
Roam  the  woodland,  orchard,  wlldwood 

With  my  playmates  still  at  play, 
Then  my  gray  hairs  press  the  pillow, 

Holding  all  the  world  aloof, 
Dreaming  sweetly  as  I  listen 

To  the  rain  upon  the  roof. 

F.very  pattering  drop  that  fatleth 

Seemeth  like  an  angel's  tread, 
Bringing  messages  of  mercy 

To  the  weary  heart  and  head— 
Pleansant  thoughts  of  years  departed, 

PleaBant  soothings  for  to-day, 
Earnest  longing  for  to-morraw, 

Hoping  for  the  far  away; 
For  I  know  each  drop  that  falleth 

Comes  to  bless  the  thirty  earth, 
Making  seed  to  bud  and  blossom, 

Springing  ail  things  into  the  birth, 
As  the  radiant  bow,  that  scattereth 

All  our  faithlessness  with  proof 
Of  a  seed-time  and  a  harvest, 

So  the  rain  upon  the  roof. 


General  Bliscellamj, 

ABOUT  HUMOE.  j 

Humor  will  often  dispose  the  best  of  entliu- j 
siastic  or  frantic  fanatics.  In  Dean  Swift's  { 
time  a  tailor  near  him  took  it  into  his  head  I 
that  he  was  divinely  called  to  interpret  the  = 
prophecies,  especially  Revelations.  One  night  I 
he  received  the  commission  to  declare  the  f 
word  of  the  Lord  to  the  Dean,  and  bright  and  { 
early  the  next  morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  I 
do  it.  Through  his  glass  door  the  Dean  saw  j 
hini  coming,  and  at  once  surmised  his  errand.  [ 
Putting  on  a  grave,  studious  air,  and  opening  j 
his  Bible  to  Revelations  X.,  with  fixed  atten-f 
tion  he  awaited  the  prophet's  approach.  The  j 
door  opened,  and  in  an  unearthly  voice  it  was  j 
announced:  "Dean  Swift,  I  am  sent  by  the  { 

Almighty  to  "    "  Come  in,  come  in,  my  f 

friend,"  said  the  Dean,  "  I  am  in  great  trouble,  j 
and  no  doubt  the  Lord  has  sent  you  to  help  { 
me  out  of  my  difficulties."  j 

The  prophet  was  cheered  by  the  welcome.  ] 
He  was  all  cars  in  more  senses  than  one.  [ 
"My  friend,"  said  the  Dean,  "  I  have  just  been  i 
reading  Revelations  X.,  and  am  greatly  dis- 1 
tressed  with  a  difficulty,  and  you  are  the  very  1 
man  to  help  me  out.  Here  is  an  account  of! 
an  angel  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  and  I 
was  so  large  that  he  placed  one  foot  upon  the  j 
land  and  the  other  upon  the  sea,  and  lifted  up  I 
his  hands  to  Heaven.  Now  my  knowledge  of  j 
mathematics  has  enabled  me  to  calculate  the  I 
form  and  size  of  this  angel ;  but  I  am  in  great  I 
difficulty,  for  I  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  j 
cloth  it  will  take  to  make  him  a  pair  off 
breeches ;  and  as  that  is  your  business,  I  have  j 
no  doubt  but  the  Lord  has  sent  you  to  show  \ 
me."  The  poor  tailor  was  confounded.  He ! 
felt  as  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock.  He  j 
rushed  back  to  his  shop  ;  a  revulsion  of  feel- 1 
ing  came  over  him,  and  he  was  fully  satisfied  I 
that  his  calling  did  not  lie  in  the  line  of  pro- 1 
phetic  interpretation.  5 


MAKING  WATCHES  IN  AMEEICA. 

I   

|  What  is  the  time  ?  American,  decidedly. — 
]  Ten  years  ago  it  was  Swiss,  or  English,  or 
\  French.  Now,  ask  your  nearest  live,  progres- 
i  sive,  patriotic  neighbor.  The  watch  he  pulls 
lout  in  reply  is  labeled,  not  "Gevena,"  nor 
I  "Liverpool,"  nor  "Versailles," but  "  Waltham, 
[  Massachusetts."  What  has  wrought  the  change? 
j  And  what  were  earliest  modes  for  measuring 
f  the  pace  of  that  old  Mower  whose  scythe  is  al- 
I  ways  sharp  and  whose  barns  arc  never  full  ? 
I  The  sun-dial  was  the  first.  It  is  among  the 
I  oldest  of  human  inventions.  Chaldean  kings 
1  used  it  in  Babylon.  Charming  old  Herodotus 
|  found  it  in  Egypt,  while  taking  notes  to  depict 
I  "  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  estates  of  men." 
1  Next  came  the  clepsydra.  It  was  a  glass  ves- 
I  sel  from  which  water  ran  out  through  a  little 
1  aperture  at  the  bottom.  It  was  a  sort  of  house- 
1  hold  tide.  The  height  of  water  told  the  hour. 
I  Sand  is  more  convenient  and  less  variable  than 
j  water ;  so  the  hour-glass  crowded  out  the 
|  clepsydra.  Good  King  Alfred  burned  candles 
1  to  mark  the  hours.  Linnseus  had  a  more  royal 
{ luxury.  The  great  botanist  wooed  Nature  till 
|  she  whispered  him  his  closest  secrets,  and 
f  showed  him  her  shyest  habits.  He  so  arrang- 
|  ed  a  circle  of  flowers  that  one  opened  every 
|  hour.  He  could  always  tell  the  time  by  fresh 
{ blossoms ! 

|  In  Europe  clocks  first  appeared  in  monas- 
I  teries  800  years  ago.  Monks  attributed  their 
I  invention  to  the  Saracens  ;  people,  to  the  devil. 
|  Two  centuries  later  they  were  common,  for 
I  sad-eyed  Dante  sings  of  their  striking. 
I  The  watch  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  clock. 
[  It  was  born  in  Nuremburg  400  years  ago. — 
{ Henry  VHL,  of  wife-killing  memory,  carried! 
I  one.    So  did  his  cotemporary  Charles  V.,  who  \ 

"  Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away,  = 
=  An  empire  for  a  cell."  \ 

!  These  watches  were  of  rude  construction  \ 
\  and  large  as  our  dessert  plates.  In  Shake-  \ 
I  speare's  time  they  had  become  common  among  i 
I  private  gentlemen.  I 
j  During  the  war  of  1812,  while  our  foreign  [ 
j  trade  was  stopped,  a  few  excellent  watches ! 
!  were  made  at  Worcester  and  Hartford.  No  1 
i  others  were  ever  manufactured  in  America,  I 
|  until  within  the  last  dozen  years.  We  could  j 
|  not  compete  with  the  low  prices  of  European  1 
labor.  So  we  imported  all  our  watches — some-  f 
times  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  a  year.—  j 
Fifteen  years  ago,  two  sanguine,  plucky  Bos- j 
tonians,  who  made  watches  by  hand,  originat- 1 
ed  a  project  for  making  them  by  machinery. —  I 
Infusing  their  own  zeal  into  neighbors,  they  \ 
formed  a  stock  company,  obtained  $100,000  in  f 
subscriptions,  and,  in  1854,  the  daring  enter- 1 
prise  practically  began.  It  was  up-hill  work ;  1 
little  capital ;  no  experience ;  no  protection ;  | 
everything  to  learn  ;  every  slave  of  steel  and  j 
iron  to  be  created  and  fashioned  before  it  could  j 
do  their  bidding.  They  toiled  on  till  1857,  [ 
and  failed ;  their  establishment  was  sold  under  1 
the  hammer.  But  they  had  solved  the  prob- j 
lem  ;  they  were  making  watches  by  machinery,  j 
Mr.  Royal  E.  Robbins,  on  behalf  of  other  1 
parties,  bought  the  establishment,  and  after-  \ 
ward,  to  secure  himself,  had  no  alternative  but  j 
to  carry  it  on  alone.  There  were  many  dark  I 
days.  Existing  machines  were  imperfect. —  \ 
New  ones,  too,  must  be  invented,  for  much  j 
work  was  still  done  by  hand.  Many  muta- f 
tions  occurred  ;  but  Mr.  Robbins,  with  unfalt-  j 
ering  faith,  invested  his  every  dollar  in  the  en- 1 
terprise,  and  adhered  to  it  through  all  changes,  f 
He  converted  it  into  a  stock  company  called  j 
" The  American  Watch  Company,"  and  he  is} 
still  its  treasurer  and  business  manager. 

Foreign  watches  are  made  by  hand,  no  two  I 
exactly  alike  ;  each  an  indidual ;  each  subject  j 
to  the  nerves,  caprice,  idosyncracies  of  the  I 
maker.  But  our  manufacturers  began  by  mak- 1 
ing  a  watch  like  a  steam-engine — solely  by  I 
machinery,  and  with  exact  uniformity  of  parts.  1 
They  have  advanced  steadily,  learning,  im- 1 
proving,  perfecting,  year  by  year.  Their  idea  j 
was  purely  American  ;  their  machines  have  all  f 
been  invented,  made,  and  run  by  Americans.  I 
All  have  originated  with  their  own  employes,  \ 
just  as  the  most  ingenious  improvements  in  j 
California  and  Idaho  quartz-mills  spring  from  j 
the  working  mechanics  and  miners.    Indeed  = 


j  the  Company  are  satisfied  that  the  reason  why 
|  we  can  make  watches  by  machinery  while  no 
|  other  nation  can,  lies  in  the  average  native  in- 
igenuity  of  the  American  mind. 

1  The  nice  minuteness  of  these  machines  is 
[  incredible.  It  is  the  crowning  miracle  of  modern 
I  mechanism.  The  little  scales  in  our  national 
I  mints  will  weigh  1 -5,000th  part  of  an  ounce 
|  of  gold ;  but  these  automaton  watch-makers 
1  are  greater  marvels.  Here  are  instruments  cut- 
=  ting  threads,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  screws 
|  of  which  300,000  weigh  only  a  pound  !  Here 
|  are  exquisite  sapphire  knives,  cutting  metallic 
[shavings  of  which  5,000  are  required  to  make 
I  one  inch  in  thickness !  Here  are  miscroscopic 
[  diamond  drills,  boring  into  jewels,  holes  like 
|  a  needle  point !  Here  are  inventions  for  mea-i- 
I  wring  as  well — machines  which  determine  the 
I  l-10,000th  part  of  an  inch,  in  pivot  or  jewel- 
I  hole,  as  easily  and  unerringly  as  the  carpenter's 
I  rule  measures  one  foot  on  a  stick  of  timber ! 
|  The  factory  in  Waltham  is  in  a  quiet  inclos- 
I  ure  of  70  acres,  far  from  noise  and  dust.  It  is 
|  an  immense  structure,  more  than  300  feet  long, 
I  with  wings  and  cross-wings,  inclosing  great 
|  quadrangular  courts.  Its  rooms  are  light  and 
|  cheery,  like  parlors  rather  than  the  old  close, 
|  foul  quarters  of  operatives.  Three-quarters  of 
|  a  mile  of  work  benches.  Seven  miles  of  steam, 
I  gas,  and  water  pipes.  750  employes,  under 
|  the  ten-hour  system.    One  third  are  women. 

[    The  American  watch  has  some  obvious  ad- 
I  vantages.    It  is  American,  from  Alpha  to 
[  Omega.    It  is  cheaper  at  first  cost  than  foreign 
I  competitors.     It  is  simpler ;  it  contains  less 
I  than  half  as  many  pieces,  and  every  new  piece 
[  involves  a  new  liability  to  break.    It  is  easier 
|  of  repair.    Beside,  the  higher  grades  are  war- 
I  ranted  perpetually  against  all  mishaps  arising 
1  from  any  original  defect  or  weakness.    And  it 
[  bids  far  to  be  more  durable, 
i    The  business,  which  was  bankrupt  in  1857, 
I  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  eight  years  later  the 
I  Company  manufactures  80,000  watches  an-j 
|  nually.    It  turns  out  a  complete  watch  during  I 
I  every  two-and-a-half  minutes  of  the  working  | 
!  day !    The  single  factory  in  Massachusetts,  | 
!  under  one  roof,  one  supervision,   produces  I 
j  more  watches  annually  than  all  the  watch-  j 
!  makers  of  old  England  combined ! 

This  tells  the  story.  The  laws  of  demand  I 
and  supply  are  unfailing  registers.  Other  watch  I 
factories  are  beginning  to  spring  up,  East  and  I 
West ;  but  the  American  Company  of  Waltham  ! 
is  the  pioneer  and  thus  far,  practically,  it  has  j 
occupied  the  field  alone.  Its  history  marks  the  I 
origin  and  growth  of  an  interesting  and  im- 1 
portant  branch  of  our  national  manufactures.  I 
It  not  only  proves  that  Americans  alone  can  I 
make  watches  by  machinery ;  but  watches  [ 
which  are  cheaper,  simpler,  more  durable,  and  i 
keep  better  time,  than  the  same  foreign  grades.  I 
It  is  American  skilled  industry,  working  by  j 
machinery  and  well  paid,  steadily  displacing  | 
European  skilled  industry,  working  by  hand,  j 
and  ill  paid.  I 
Most  American  watches  are  consumed  at  { 
home,  though  orders  begin  to  come  in  from ! 
Cuba  and  South  America.  But  sooner  or  later  I 
we  shall  furnish  pocket  time-keepers  for  the  | 
world.    It  is  Manifest  Destiny. 

 J   I 

Hei.iotkopbs. — August  is  the  month  to  pro- 1 
pagate  this  fragrant  and  favorite  flower.  It  j 
can  be  done  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  I 
In  both  cases  it  should  be  protected  from  the  I 
sun,  except  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  morning,  { 
and  watered  thrice  a  day  until  it  has  firmly  } 
taken  root.  The  heliotrope  is  one  of  the  most  j 
tender  flowers ;  the  least  touch  of  frost  will  I 
wither  it ;  but  secured  from  this  and  placed  in  j 
a  genial  warmth,  either  in  the  green-house  or  [ 
sitting-room,  where  the  temperature  is  pretty  I 
uniform,  will  flower  beautifully  all  Winter  to j 
the  shame  of  many  others  with  greater  pre- I 
tensions. — Exchange.  I 

A  Texas  paper  says  the  increase  of  beeve  j 
in  that  State  much  exceeds  the  home  demand.  I 


AUGUST. 

j  Tiiere  is  no  month  in  the  whole  year  in 
!  which  nature  wears  a  more  beautiful  appcar- 
I  auce  than  in  the  month  of  August.  Spring 
]  has  many  beauties,  and  May  is  a  fresh  and 
|  blooming  month,  but  the  charms  of  this  time 
}  of  year  are  enhanced  by  their  contrast  with 
!  the  Winter  season.  August  has  no  such  ad- 
{  vantage.  It  comes  when  we  remember  noth- 
|  ing  but  clear  skies,  green  fields,  and  sweet 
|  smelling  flowers— when  the  recollection  of 
|  snow  and  ice  and  bleak  winds  has  faded  from 
]  our  minds  as  completely  as  they  have  disap- 
I  peared  from  the  earth, — and  yet  what  a  pleas- 
{ ant  time  it  is!  Orchards  and  cornfields  ring 
I  with  the  hum  of  labor ;  trees  bend  beneath 
|  tbc  clusters  of  rich  fruit  which  bow  their 
j  branches  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  corn  piled  in 
[graceful  sheaves,  or  waving  in  every  light 
j  breath  that  sweeps  above  it,  as  if  it  wooed  the 
|  sickle,  tinges  the  landscape  with  a  golden  hue. 
I  A  mellow  softness  appears  to  hang  over  the 
|  whole  earth.  The  influence  of  the  season 
|  seems  to  extend  itself  to  the  very  wagon, 
i  whose  slow  motion  across  the  well-reaped  field 
I  is  perceptible  only  to  the  eye,  but  strikes  with 
]  no  harsh  sound  upon  the  ear. 
I  As  the  coach  rolls  swiftly  past  the  fields  and 
|  orchards  which  skirt  the  road,  groups  of  wo- 
|  men  and  children,  piling  the  fruit  in  sieves,  or 
|  gathering  the  scattered  ears  of  corn,  pause  for 
[  an  instant  from  their  labor,  and,  shading  the 
j  sunburnt  face  with  the  still  browner  hand,  gaze 
}  upon  the  passengers  witli  curious  eyes,  while 
I  some  stout  urchin,  too  small  to  work,  but  too 
I  mischievous  to  be  left  at  home,  scrambles  over 
I  the  side  of  the  basket  in  which  he  has  been 
|  deposited  for  security,  and  kicks  and  screams 
]  with  delight.  The  reaper  stops  in  his  work, 
1  and  stands  with  folded  arms,  looking  at  the 
|  vehicle  as  it  whirls  past ;  and  the  rough  cart- 
!  horses  bestow  a  sleepy  glance  upon  the  smart 
|  coach  team,  which  says  as  plainly  as  a  horse's 
!  glance  can,  "  It's  all  very  fine  to  look  at ;  but 
|  slow  going  over  a  heavy  field  is  better  than 
j  warm  work  like  that  upon  a  dusty  road,  after 
|  all."  Tou  cast,  a  look  behind  you,  as  you  turn 
I  a  corner  of  the  road.  The  women  and  child- 
!  ren  have  resumed  their  labor ;  the  reaper  once 
|  more  stoops  to  his  work ;  the  cart-horses  have 
!  moved  on ;  and  all  are  again  in  motion. — 
!  Dickens. 

Young  Chickens. — Oue  of  the  most  scien- 
tific and  successful  poultry  breeders  of  Ger- 
many, whose  experiments  we  have  personally 
examined,  says,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Poultry  Journal,  that  young  chickens  should 
never  be  fed  with  boiled  eggs,  nor  should  they 
have  access  to  water,  otherwise  than  mixed 
with  their  food,  until  several  days  old. 

Many  people  on  the  farms  with  us  arc  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  dough  with  cold  water.  This 
is  wrong.  The  Indian  meal  ought  to  be  cooked, 
or  at  least  scalded.  Many  lose  their  young 
chickens  from  neglect  to  scald  the  meal,  and 
wonder  what  the  matter  was.  Poultry  is 
worth  too  much  now  to  afford  to  neglect  it. 

The  gray  old  monks,  who  had  an  eye  open 
to  the  good  things  of  life  in  their  day,  were 
the  first  genuine  cultivators  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  around  their  solitary  keeps  of  learn- 
ing slept  securely  many  a  productive  garden 
and  blossoming  orchard.  They  had  the  true 
relish  for  what  those  things  brought  them,  and 
tended  a  tree  or  a  flower  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  they  wore  the  pavement  smooth 
with  their  frequent  devotions.  They  taught  us 
horticulture,  and  we  are  thus  become  their 
debtors  for  more  than  the  mere  learning  they 
were  instrumental  in  handing  down. 


The  crop  will  furnish  six  bushels  of  wheat 
to  each  inhabitant  this  year. 


Apricot  Giiowing. — The  apricot  tree  when 
young  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  if  left  to  itself 
will  produce  long,  naked  branches,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  growing  only  from  the  terminat- 
ing buds,  and  those  near  the  top  of  each  year's 
growth,  leaving  the  lateral  branches  and  fruit 
spurs  feeble.  In  order  to  obviate  this  and  de- 
velop the  fruit  wood  all  through  the  tree, 
there  should  be  only  branches  enough  to  form 
a  nice,  open  head,  and  these  shortened  every 
season. 


CoscEiixrxG  Costume. — Aji  English  journal  is  very  caustic  on  the  ladies'  costume  of  our  period.  It  says:  "But  it  is  in  evening  costume  that  our 
women  have  reached  the  minimum  of  dress  and  the  maximum  of  brass.  We  remember  a  venerable  old  lady  whose  ideas  of  decorum  were  such  that 
in  her  speech  all  above  the  foot  was  ankle,  and  all  below  the  chin  was  chest ;  but  now  the  female  bosom  is  less  the  subject  of  a  revelation  than  the  feature 
of  an  exposition,  and  charms  that  were  once  reserved  are  now  made  the  common  property  of  every  looker  on.  A  costume  which  has  been  described  as 
consisting  of  a  smock,  a  waist-band  and  a  frill,  seems  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  honest  liberality,  and  resembles  most  perhaps  the  attire  mentioned  by 
Rabelais,  '  nothing  before  and  nothing  behind,  with  sleeves  of  the  same.'" 


252  Tte  Farm  ami  Fimids. 


tffT-k  %,    t$    <J  t  WEANING  LAKBS.  I  duced  one  cent  per  pound  cheaper  by  the  sav- j  THE  PEACH  CROP. 

-tt!3    &T3JC+>    A2J»ItU  —  I  ing  of  food.    Reckoning  the  sheep  to  average!  — 

1    There  is  nothing  gained  by  allowing  the  ]  100  pouncis  each,  and  one-half  of  the  whole j    A  Reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 


YOUNG  STOCK  vs.  OLD  STOCK.  !  iambs  to  run  with  the  ewes  after  they  are  about  j  number  to  be  killed  each  year,  the  amount  | been  among  the  peach  growers  of  the  Atlantic 

—  _    1  three  months  old.    On  the  contrary,  the  ewes  f  gaved  would  De  $16,347,898.    The  same  would  [  districts  and  estimates  the  Jersey  peach  crop 

There  is  no  part  of  rural  economy  in  which  f  wiu  not  cut  so  much  wool  tne  following  sea-  { be  the  case  with  cattle  and  gwine.  By  raisiDg  j  at  about  200,000  baskets.  (A  basket  contain- 
the  farmers  lose  more  money,  than  that  of  the  |  gorjj  and  tne  iambs  wiu  not  do  s0  weu  late  in  f  such  breed3  as  require  less  food  to  produce  the  j  ing  about  20  quarts.)  The  general  estimate 
management  of  the  domestic  animals.  Some  I  the  year  as  ^  taken  from  their  dams  early  in  {  game  amourlt  0f  meat  we  would  have  a  larger  I  among  growers  is,  that  there  is  only  about  half 
keep  inferior  slock  of  every  kind,  because  they  |  tbe  Summer.    If  the  lambs  are  left  in  the  pas-  j  surpiU8  for  exportation.  I a  M1  croP-   111  June  the  cold  wet  weather 

are  easily  procured,  and  with  them  a  cow  is  a  j  ture  where  they  have  been  iving)  an(j  tbe  ewes  |  Averaging  cattle  at  1000  pounds  each,  the  |  caused  the  curl  of  the  leaf,  and  a  fall  of  large 
cow,  and  a  horse,  a  horse,  and  so  long  as  they  f  are  taken  far  enough  away  to  be  out  of  hear- f  gav;no.  woufd  be  $10  eacb.    The  whole  num- 1  quantities  of  peaches. 

can  keep  the  requisite  number,  they  don't  jing)  there  will  be  much  less  bleating,  and  it  j  ber  0f  cattle  ig  i2;G74,968.  Probably  two  and  j  The  best  peach  orchards  in  Jersey  are  put 
trouble  their  heads  about  improvement,  Old  j  will  be  better  fol.  parent  and  offspring,  or  should  f  0ne-half  millions 'of  these  are  slaughtered  an- 1 m  cora  till  they  begin  to  bear,  after  that  they 
animals  of  every  kind  are  unprofitable,  ahdjtnere  be  no  fleld  at  a  sufficient  distance,  the  j  nuauy .  at  $io  eacb,  this  would  amount  to  j are  plowed  and  harrowed  without  the  planting 
should  be  got  rid  of  before  they  become  so  de-  \  eweg  might  be  shut  up  in  their  Winter  quarters  ]       000  000.  I of  anY  croP>  and  bone  dust  applied,  in  one  in- 

teriorated  in  value  as  to  be  difficult  to  sell  eveu|forabout  three  days,  by  which  time  uneasi-f  o'f  13,686,876  hoo-s,  about  one-half  is  the  I  stance  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  to  25  acres.— 
at  a  very  reduced  price.  Old  horses  are  about  j  ness  will  have  abated,  and  by  feeding  them  j  aimllal  consumption';  'averaging  them  at  200 !  Some  say  it  is  better  than  any  other  manure, 
the  worst  stock  a  farmer  can  have,  for  they  be-  j  sparingiy  with  dry  fodder,  the  milk  will  pain  |  p0Unds  eacb)  there  would  be  another  gain  at  j  while  others  deny  this,  and  say  they  use  the 
come  year  after  year  less  able  to  work,  and|tbem  iegS)  and  die  away  quicker;  however,  {  $4  00  each  of  $27  233  752.  I  bone  that  they  may  have  their  manure  to  put  on 

more  difficult  to  be  disposed  of.    A  thrifty  far- f  wbere  fences  are  good,  and  there  is  attention }  ««  -1  1   ..1    ■>•  f  ground  for  wheat,    When  cultivation  is  not 

mer  never  keeps  old  horses,  he  manages  to  get  f  paid  to  the  udders,  there  need  be  no  trouble  j  , ,      4  I  attended  to,  and  where  a  system  of  trimming 

them  off  his  hands  in  some  way  before  they  j  eitller  way_    jn  tue  course  of  a  week  after-  j  ^fl^ttCttltU^JJ*  [out  dead  wood  is  not  pursued,  the  yield  of 

show  any  symptoms  of  decline,  and  fills  their  |  wards  ;t  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  lambs  on  I  -  -■-  - —  }  fruit  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  business  un- 

places  with  young  ones.    In  France  an  old|pastures  wmcb  have  been  well  grazed,  withj  GRAPE  SOILS.  [profitable.    The  varieties  raised  are  generally 

horse,  after  he  is  past  his  labor,  may  be  turned  j  cows  and  horses,  as  far  as  convenient  to  have  j  De.  John  A.  Warder,  President  of  the  Ohio  ]  as  follows :  Early  Red,  Large  Early  York,  Old 
to  some  account  by  being  fattened  for  the  sham- j  tbem  i;e  in  small  numbers  together,  or  give  |  Pomological  Soeiety,  has,  in  the  report  of  the  1  Mixon,  Late  Rare  Ripe,  Late  Crawford, 
bles,  but  as  yet,  the  people  of  the  United  States  |  tbem  a  g0od  range  m  pr0p0rtion  to  the  qnan- !  Society,  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  j  Prince's  Rare  Ripe,  Smock,  Morris  White,  and 
have  not  been  educated  into  a  taste  for  horse- f  tjty_  j  on  grape  soils,  from  which  it  appears  that  I  Beer's  Smock.    The  last  is  an  October  peach, 

flesh.  1    By  early  weaning  the  mothers  are  relieved  f  grapes  may  be  grown  on  almost  every  variety  f  and  is  highly  valued.    We  could  not  learn  that 

Old  cows  are  not  so  suitable  for  the  dairy  as  j  of  tbe  drain  from  their  bodies,  and  they  get  [  of  soil  in  a  suitable  climate,  but  that  each  soil  I  Hale's  Early  is  yet  much  in  bearing,  though 
those  which  are  in  their  prime,  for  their  milk  f  strength  in  constitution,  growing  good  fleeces  { has  its  peculiar  kind  of  grape,  which  is  better  j  many  young  orchards  of  this  variety  are  plant- 
is  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  |  even  ;f  made  to  graze  close,  and  finish  off  the  f  adapted  to  it  than  to  any  other  situation.  { ed,  and  will  come  on  in  a  year  or  so. 
their  calves  never  make  first-rate  animals,  al-  [  g,.ass  after  youDg  stock  have  had  the  first  j  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  great  secret  of  \  Tue  next  regions  visited  were  on  the  line  of 
though  they  may  be  of  the  most  improved  |  ruri)  besideg  which  they  will  breed  better  by  j  success  in  grape  culture,  is  to  select  those  varie-  j  the  Delaware  Railroad  as  far  south  as  Dover, 
breeds.  A  dairy-farmer  who  has  been  a  long  j  coming  altogether  with  their  lambs  next  Spring,  j  ties  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  soil  on  which  |  In  comparison,  the  Jersey  peach  region  sinks 
time  in  the  business,  has  many  advantages  over  j  jf  the  lambs,  as  they  become  tegs,  (which  is f  it  is  destined  to  plant,  and  this  must  be  decided  1  mt0  insignificance.  It  was  found  impossible 
him  who  is  just  commencing.    One  of  them  is  { next  FalI))  can  commence  to  have  roots,  as  the  j  by  the  rigid  test  of  experiment.  1 10  get  anything  like  a  corret  estimate  of  the 

that  he  has  had  tune  to  breed  from  his  best  j  grass  failgi  they  will  cut  more  wool  at  their  first  |  "Geologically,"  he  says,  "these  plants  ap-  \  number  of  acres;  but  in  answer  to  inquiries 
cows,  and  to  have  a  succession  of  desirable  \  clip  tban  older  sheep,  and  it  is  worth  more  per  { pear  to  be  equally  diverse  iu  their  selection,  for  1  made  of  the  railroad  company,  the  crop  on 
young  ones  ready,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  j  p0Und.  In  many  parts  of  this  country,  those  I  they  are  found  upon  the  granites  of  Arkansas ;  |  this  line  is  estimated  at  fully  a  million  of  bas- 
which  being  no  longer  serviceable  in  the  dairy ,  j  lambs  wMch  are  fat;  and  come  flrgt  t0  perfec-  j  upon  the  trapperan  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  I  kets.  On  the  Maryland  shore  it  is  supposed 
have  been  fattened  and  sold  off.  In  all  places  |  tioU)  are  gold  to  tbe  butchers,  and  the  unthrif-  j  up0n  the  modern  volcanic  scoria  of  Italy,  and !  that  the  yield  will  be  nearly  as  large,  though 
where  the  stall-feeding  of  cattle  is  practiced,  |  ty  ones  kept  t0  add  to  and  made  up  the  flock,  j  0f  the  Western  Islands;  upon  all  limestone  I  some  of  their  extensive  orchards  have  died 
young  animals  are  considered  more  profitable  |  the  females  being  gold  t00>  if  good  and  ripe ;  j  formations  of  whatever  age  and  character ;  1  out.  Thus  we  have  as  a  total  of  the  peach 
to  feed  than  old  ones,  and  heifers  or  steers  of  jthus  an  unkind  and  unprofitable  flock  is  ob-|Upon  the  shales  and  sandstone  of  the  coal  j  crop  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
three  to  four  years  old,  are  preferred  to  older  |  tainedj  and  by  continuing  this  way,  even  in  {measures;  upon  the  chalk  prairies  of  the  |  and  other  Northern  cities,  2,200,000  baskets  or 
or  younger  stock,  not  only  on  account  oi  tat- 1  aome  instances ,  using  a  ram  which  was  not  |  Southern  States ;  upon  the  tertiary  sands  and  1  733,000  bushels 

tening  sooner,  but  also  for  producing  a  supe- jgood  enougb  for  lamb  or  mutton,  a  set  of  (clays  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  those  off  Only  about  100  trees  are  planted  to  an  acre 
rior  quality  of  beef.  I  meagre  animals  are  shown  and  argued  on  to  |  the  great  western  plains ;  and  upon  the  half-  i  in  Delaware.    They  are  larger  and  generally 

It  is  well  known  that  old  ewes  are  not  so | proye  that  s]leep  husbandry  will  never  pay  in ! formed  tufaceous  rocl« ;  gravels  and  sands  and!  more  thrifty  than  the  Jersey  trees  ancl  the 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes  as  young  ones,  f  tbe  Eagt>  bowe7er  well  it  may  do  to  breed  and  j  day  dUuviang)  also  bave  tbeir  grape  vineg...  j  buginess  ig  conducted  m  a  mQre  gcientific  man- 
for  their  progeny  are  generally  smaU  and  un- 1  gbear  out  Wegt.    0ll  the  weaniag  of  and  sav.  |    ^  ^  &^  ^  |  ner_    In  ^  orchards  ^  average  .g 

thrilty,  and  then  neeces  u„m.  ine  wool  01  ow  |  ing  the  best  ewe  lambg5  depeilds  SUCCeSSj  tak- 1  .  and  a  majorit  of  the  vine  p]anters  I  at  three  baskets  to  the  tree,  while  very  many 
sheep  is  much  easier  torn  on  by  brush  and  =  -  tn  <rns«  that  will  fm-rp  t.hpirl  .  ,      ,  „       .~   ,         ,T  =^         •„■  ,,,,,,        ,     m,  . 

,  .  F  „         .„  ...  L.  ..j.  lmS  care  to  nave  grass  tnat  win  roice  men  ^  upon  the  lake  shore  prefer  stiff  clays.    No  =  trees  will  yield  ten  baskets  each.    The  size  of 

briars  than  that  ot  young  ones,  and  their  con- =  rriwtl.  „nrl  „„  stated  <™nr]  vnntt  &o   after  =  ,        ,  .  ,     ,       .     .  ,  _„„ 

,    .      .  .  .  .      .    ,        !  ..    !  growth,  ancl,  as  stated,  good  roots,  &,c,  auci,  =  malter  bow  gtiff  no  matter  how  close,  even  if!  the  orchards  varies  from  ten  acres  to  500,  and 

stltutions  bemg  impaired,  they  become  more  na- 1 1_ ti.„m  on  ;„  on„  uniform  thriving  con- 1 .  ,  ,       ,  '    ,     ;  I  .  , 

A.  j •  „„'  iv™.*™,,™,:,,™.,™  =  y  n  in  one  unuoim,  mrivin0  con  ,  ;t  b  h   d    Mt     ,      tQ   SUcCessful  cul-l  even  700  acres  each.    Iu  addition  to  the  va- 

bletodisease  according  as  they  advance  m  years.  =  liti        rt,h      th   fl    1  vearlv  imm-ove  =  ■  .    ,.       ■  .        ,  i  •  j    1         *■  ~n  i 

IaltIon-    inen  me  UOLK-         •'K'U1-'  lmPluvc' =  tivators  in  this  region  pronounce  it  cood  grape  srielies  named  above,  the  Delaware  growers 

The  mutton  of  old  ewes  is  known  to  be  off  and  become  superior  to  the  originals.  At  the  f  ^  neemg  only  thorough  drainage  to  grow  1  cultivate  the  Susquehanna,  and  Early  York, 
inferior  quality,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  1  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  no  ram  \  abundant  cropg>  especiaUy  of  the  Catawba  va- !  Serrate,  the  first  of  which  is  a  shy  bearer,  but 
the  way  in  which  they  are  made  up  for  the  |  but  what  is  descended  from  really  good  ances-  f  riety_  j  when  i{  doeg  ^  ye]y  prontable>  wMle  the 
butcher.  In  the  aristocratic  demesnes  of  Eu- 1  tors.  Kill  all  the  forward  ancl  fat  ewe  lambs ;  f  The  Doctor  remarks,  that  it  is  the  very  com- 1  iatter  is  unsatisfactoiy.  So  is  the  TiUotson.— 
rope,  South  Down  and  Leister  wethers  are  j  wean  and  merge  into  the  flock  the  refuse,  andfmon  opinion  after  many  years  experience,  of  j  Hale's  Early  is  in  many  orchards  and  already 
sometimes  fed  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  f  what  can  be  expected  ?— Country  Gent.  j  those  who  have  been  eminently  successful  in !  bearin«-  It  is  hardy  fruitful  and  more  prof- 
old,  and  by  that  time  they  have  accumulated  an  f                                                             j  the  cultUre  0f  the  vine,  that  the  clay  cannot  be  f  itable  man  auy  other'  since  none  is  so  early.- 

enormous  quantity  of  fat  on  and  in  their  bodies  j  IMPROVED  STOCK.  |too  hard  and  compact  for  the  roots  of  the  f  SeVeral  have  new  late  varieties,  highly,  esteem- 

and  the  flesh  tastes  like  venison.    The  art  off  _  j         to  penetrate.    Among  the  plants  which  1  ed,  but  they  are  not  yet  generally  introduced, 

fattening  sheep  is  m  its  infancy  in  the  United  \  A  Contributor  to  the  "American  Stock  fare  an  indication  of  good  grape  lands  is  thef  Tne  best  cultivators  manage  as  in  Jersey 
States.  When  old  ewes  lose  then  teeth  they  { Journal,"  thus  sums  up  the  advantages  andfbiue  grass  or  Poa  compressa,  which  always  f  but  they  do  not  continue  cultivation  later  than 
are  not  able  to  pick  up  sufficient  food,  and  un-  j  profits  of  farm  stock :  ]  takes  possession  of  such  clays,  particularly  iff  mto  Juiy.    if  an  orchard  which  has  been  ne- 

less  provided  with  succulent  provender,  they  I    It  is  estimated  that  in  February,  1866,  there  i  thev  contain  limp  I  „,  ,„  n        , , 

-  t  I       .    .      .  t      a.  .         »  m-  •••»•«»  '  •  /«.  =  tuey  contain  nme.  =  glected  should  be  brought  into  cultivation,  it  is 

fall  away  veiy  fast.  f  was  m  twenty-two  States  and  Territories  (the  |    He  says  that  the  pioneer  planter  of  the  lake  1  quite  certain  to  throw  its  fruit  the  first  year, 

In  several  parts  of  England,  farmers  make  a  f  Southern  States  not  counted),  a  total  of  C3,-  j  region,  even  declares,  that  those  vineyards  f  and  iate  cultivation  has  this  tendency  Here' 
practice  of  fattening  their  culled  ewes,  by  turn-  f  136j  811  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  jwhich  were  prepared  in  the  most  thorough  { ajg0)  a  jarge  number  of  peaches  fell  in  June' 
ing  then  into  turnip  fields  late  in  the  Fall  to  eat  f  valued  at  $1,102,884,314.  If  now,  by  intro- 1  manner  by  trenching,  always  heretofore  recom- f  and  here  also  they  cannot  say  whether  the  cur- 
the  tops,  having  first  chiseled  out  their  front  |  ducing  improved  breeds  of  these  animals,  an }  mended,  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  their  j  culio  did  a  part  or  all  of  the  damages  The 
teeth,  to  prevent  them  from  eating  the  bulbs,  j  increase  in  then  value  of  only  ten  per  cent.  { results,  and  that  the  best  and  most  productive  f  general  estimate  is  that  there  will  be  no  mo^e 
Every  breeder  who  has  attained  any  celebrity  j could  be  obtained,  the  country  would  be  richer  [  are  heavy  soils,  that  were  merely  plowed,  and  j  than  half  of  a  full  crop  but  it  is  certain  thai 
for  producing  good  stock,  has  made  it  a  point  I  by  $110,288,434.  j  tne  roots  were  placed  in  holes  dug  into  the  [  me  fruit  will  be  fine,  and  perhaps-  the  ePowers 

to  keep  no  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  but  I  But,  although  the  mere  increase  in  value  1  hard  and  previously  undisturbed  clay,  and  then  1  wi]i  rea]ize  more  money  than  if  the  trees  had 
such  as  are  of  superior  quality  and  in  their  f  might  not  be  any  special  benefit,  the  increased  f  firmly  trodden  in  at  planting.    Drainage,  how- 1  borne  full. 

prime.  |  annual  income  would  be  a  direct  addition  to  f  ever,  is  necessary,  it  being  preferred  that  the  I  „  „„„,„.„„„„„„„„„„„„„  „ 

The  most  successful  breeders  of  swine,  fath  f  our  wealth.  Of  the  number  of  animals  given,  f  tiles  be  laid  sixteen  feet  apart,  or  between  the  \  Renewing  Grapes.— People  hear  much  about 
ten  their  hogs  for  market  at  an  early  age,  man- 15,779,644  were  cows.  Suppose  the  improved  f  rows.  To  show  that  the  variety  of  grapes  I  the  "  renewal  system  "  in  grape-growinff,  and 
aging  so  as  to  have  the  pigs  come  in  February  I  breed  would  each  give  an  increase  in  milk  of  f  which  we  chiefly  cultivate  love  a  clay  soil,  an  f  from  the  high-flown  tone  in  which  profession- 
or  March,  and  to  have  the  hogs  fit  for  market  f  four  quarts  per  day ;  reckoning  the  year  at  1  instance  is  given  of  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  \  al  writers  speak  could  never  understand  what 
in  November  or  the  beginning  of  December,  f  250  days,  and  the  milk  worth  only  three  cents  f  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  where  a  pit  was  f  it  means.  It  is  simply  growing  fruit  eveiy  two 
They  know  that  hogs  are  easiest  fattened  in  mild  f  a  quart,  there  would  be  an  annual  increase  of  1  opened  among  the  vines  in  the  hard  clay  below  I  or  three  years  or  less  from  new  vines,  sprout- 
weather,  and  that  such  as  are  in  good  condition  f  $173,389,320.  I  the  trenched  soil.  The  clay  was  so  hard  as  to  f  ing  out  low  from  the  parent  vine,  and  remov- 
in  the  Fall,  lose  rapidly,  if  kept  through  the  f  Of  sheep  there  were  32,695,797 ;  these  might  f  be  loosened  with  difficulty  with  the  pick,  and  f  ing  the  latter.  Undoubtedly  larger  and  better 
Winter,  so  that  the  work  of  bringing  them  in- 1  be  made  to  give  an  increase  of  two  pounds  of  I  yet  after  reaching  a  depth  of  four  feet  an  abund- 1  grapes  can  be  obtained  by  this  system  than 
to  good  condition  must  be  re-commenced  the  j  wool  each,  which,  at  50  cents  per  pound,  f  ance  of  grape  roots  were  found  forcing  their  1  from  the  old  method  of  depending  on  the  old 
ensuing  Spring.    Well  fed  hogs  of  good  breeds,  f  would  amount  to  $32,695,797.    But  the  wool  f  way  into  the  unpromising  soil.  [vine. — Selected. 

will  weigh  heavier  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  f  would  not  be  the  only  profit ;  the  improved  I    These  facts  are  interesting  and  suggestive  to  I  "...  

months,  than  neglected  ones  of  inferior  breeds  f  breeds  fatten  more  easily  and  cheaper  than  the  I  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  culture  I  Pears  are,  almost  without  exception,  im- 
will  at  double  that  age. — Western  Rural.        ^'natives."  Mutton  could,  doubtless,  be  pro- 1  of  the  vine. —  Utica  Herald.  1  proved  by  early  picking  and  ripening  in-doors. 


True  Literature.—  Whether  one  is  an  eagle  or  an  ant,  in  the  intellectual  world,  seems  to  me  not  to  matter  much ;  the  essential  thing  is  to  have 
one's  place  marked  there,  one's  station  assigned,  and  to  belong  decidedly  to  a  regular  and  wholesome  order.  A  small  talent,  if  it  keeps  within  its 
limits  and  rightly  fulfils  its  task,  may  reach  the  goal  just  as  well  as  a  greater  one.  To  accustom  mankind  to  pleasures  which  depend  neither  upon 
bodily  appetites  nor  upon  money,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  things  of  the  mind,  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  the  proper  fruit  which  nature  has  meant  our 
literary  productions  to  have.  When  they  have  other  fruits,  it  is  by  accident,  and,  in  general,  not  for  good.  Books  which  absorb  our  attention  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  rob  us  of  all  fancy  for  other  books,  are  absolutely  pernicious. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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"JPa&M  AfHJ   ^lEE  SI&EJUndcr  wbicb  thCSe  fairS  are  designated.    Wej    SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS,    j  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

A>-  &■  <£r  cr-  I  must  increase  the  premiums  to  bona  fide  farm  |    _       , _         ,  TT        _        .  ,,    .  _     I    m„_  „_„„„  „         '       _        ,   .  . 

I        .,  ,  ,., ..       ,J       ,.  ;    The  -'Farmers  Home  Journal,"  of  Ken-i     1  "E  gross  aggregate  of  the  last  crop  of 

 -  *  =  contributors ;  make  our  exhibitions  thoroughly  I     ,  ,        ■      .,    ,  ■  '  ,  i  _,>,,,„.  ,0;_-,i  •%„    .   _         .  , 

G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS.  EDITORS.  j  anJ  boncstlv  agricultural   and  let  race  hones  [ tucky-  ^  lR'mp  18  not  lookinS 88  weU  as  usua1'  1    h°at  ra'SCd      CahforDla  was  equivalent  to 

„     !  /  ,  .    '  .  .  I  and  the  promise  is  not  flattering  for  a  large  I  12,000,000  of  bushels.    Of  this  amount  there 

;  and  horse  jockeys  go  to  other  markets.  =  *  .  . ,    .1  „-nro  „-^„_.„.i  •      i    .  , 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  18C7. |  fcrop.    The  same  journal  thinks  the  yield  of  ]  were  exported  in  wheat,  3,050,000  sacks ;  and 


1  wheat,  in  that  State,  will  not  be  as  good  as  i  ">  flour  reduced  wheat,  the  bulk  of  1,500,000. 
— ^Z^T^^^the.u.;  with-  j    T"E  P"Acn  Ckop.-As  everybody  is  inter- 1  was  anlicipated  carly  in  the  season.    A  like!    A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
tfttSSfS&^ZSStt  I CS,cd  m, thlS  !'mt'  a"d  «  ««no««  to  know  the ,  deflcit  is  reported  in  Maryland.  I  says  that  England  is  now  paying  from  xio  to 

S^.^c^^'.&t  i«g.rt  i*  Agriculture,  danikl  |  aggregate  of  the  crop  in  the  Middle  States,  we  j  \£U  per  ^  fof  h  m{  {0°7(Jc  ,0  ^ 

WgBBTgIL-  .._  „     ~  I  publish  the  following  additional  testimony  : — j    An  interesting  experiment  in  top  dressing  |  pound  jn  our  currcnc 

.„  nx-irTPT-Tjc  n-p  AfiPTrTTT tttral  SOCIETIES  ~!    In  New  Jersey,  the  general  estimate  among  I  grass  land,  by  some  one  connected  with  the!  ,      ,  '. 

TO  OFFICERS  OF  AGRICULiURAL  SOCIETIES.  f  ^  J  ^         ^  ^  ^        J  lgricultural  Allege  of  MicMgallj  „  reporttd  j    Despatches  from  Chicago  say  that  the  Win- 

A  BreAt  dimcnlty  In  Awarding  ,maU  premium.,  at  ARrlcullura  |  a               Th(}  who](;      0(Juct  of  ^  gtate  ;„  get  I  ;„  tjje  American  Agriculturist,  for  AllgUSt.     It  !        WbCat  bCen  han'CS'ed.  and  that  the 

FaIts,  Ii  to  pri'.pnt  something  of  rkal  valve  to  tho.e  who  am  ;  ■    f  ;  ,,..,,»,  I  Sprin"  wheat  of  Illinois  and  Wisfrmiin  i»  now 

awarje"  .mail  ,-rue..  We  will  furnish  to  any  agricultural  |  down  at  200,000  baskets.  I  says :"  two  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre  gavel   1  ",,""B*,n    WV     ,,       '  m 

.odety,  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  (to  be  given  a.  premium.)  I  In  Delaware,  the  Sussex  Argus  says :— New  I  an  increase  of  4, 1 53  pounds  of  hay."  If  this  \  s  Sa,llerc(1-  *  roul  a11  P0lnt8  «  c6»  »nc 
at  one  dollar  and  EiFTY  cents  a  yrab— mailing  them  to  |  £jag^jp  count    bag  been  estimated  at  800,000 1  statement  is  true,  a  bushel  of  plaster  is  ec  ual  j  °*™*t  is  equal  to  the  sanguine  expectations 

any  address,  either  In  bundle,  or  single.  I  _  '        |  '  1  1       i  so  r/encridlv  fill  crl  ninprl 

An  annual  subscription  to  our  journal  would  be  more  accept- 1  baskets,  Kent,  700,000,  and  we  estimate  Sus- 1  in  value  to  a  ton  of  hay.    Rather  too  large  fofeeUTLra")  enunaineci. 
able  thAn  Almost  any  other  .mail  gift,  and  would  be  a  permanent  ]  sex  county  at  about  650,000,  but  as  the  facili- 1  "a  story  for  hay-time."  I    In  Northern  Alabama  corn  in  the  field  is  of- 

gain  to  our  agriculture.  I  ties  for  shipping  are  not  as  good  as  in  Kent}  —  |  fered  at  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  a  bushel. — 

|  and  New  Castle,  probably  not  over  one-half  of  j    A  contributor  to  "Coleman's  Rural  World,"  { The  prospect  is  that  the  yield  of  grapes  this 
AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS.  I  that  amount  will  be  shipped,  thus  we  make  a  |  Missouri,  advocates  the  importance  and  ad-  j  year  will  exceed  that  of  any  year  since  1850. 

—  •  ,  I  total  of  1,825,000,  for  the  whole  State.    X !  vantages  of  stacking  wheat.    He  says  in  stack-  j    The  crops  in  New  Hampshire  are  all  looking 

Tub  period  of  our  State  and  Lounty  annual  |  eftimate  hag  be(m  ma(}e^  ^  W(J  j  mg  wheat  it  goes  through  a  sweating  process }  weU)  with  the  exception  of  the  fruit  crop, 

exhibitions  is  near  at  hand,  and  we  cannot  per- 1  .(  bag  been  exa£rgerated)  and  are  of  lhe  |  which  makes  the  berry  plump,  and  adds  at  \  Tne  Jonesboro'  ailinois)  Gazette  gives  the 
mit  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  a  lew  woras  |  opiuion  that  thig  wiu  CQyer  U)e  who)e  amount  i  least  three  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  also  f  amount  of  strawberries  shipped  from  that  sta- 
on  the  present  character  of  agricultural  lairs.  |  that  ^  be  |  makes  better  flour.    If  correct,  farmers  had  |  tion  the  present  season  at  92,523  pounds,  mak- 

That  they  are  a  benefit  to  our  agriculture,  even  |   |  better  stack  their  wheat)  rathef  than  tQ  thragh  |  >  &[ 

with  their  manifold  errors  and  mismanagement,  |  I  it  out  ag  g00a  ag  harvested.  I    "The  irlf.om„  frnm  tha  .....  ftn    *     _  Tml:nrla 

is  plainly  evident ;  but  that  thev  are  susceptible  I    Dead.-"  The  Farmers'  Register,"  a  monthly  I  1  ,  /  be  lrom  tUe  ^  on  t^S*  ln  I"™™ 

of  far  Greater  benefit,  if  differently  managed,  {journal  published  in  Philadelphia,  expired  with  [    _.  .„    ~      .      ,   M  J  his  year  will  amount  to  nearly  $100,000.  This 

°  ,  ,  ,  =«,    a       *       i        ~c  i  .  l-    The  Editor  of  the  "Gardeners  Monthly  "lis  app  bed  to  re  mbuisn?  sheep  owners  for 

is  obvious  to  the  dullest  spectator  who  pays  =  the  August  number.    Farmers  have  come  to  I  ,       .      .  _..       1  ...  ./    §  ,,.„,,  ,  1  , 

is  ou>  ious  v  t>  i  j  o  =  advocates  planting  asparagus  in  Autumn,  rather  i  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  and  the  surp  us  is  devot- 

his  Quarter  to  see  the  show,  but  somehow  gets  i  the  conclusion  that  a  inonuily  paper  is  of  little  i ,,      .   ,,  '      .  °    '     °  ,  .  =   ,   '         ,     ,    °  1 

t|iirtLici  wi  bcc  .  &„  \  ,     .    ..         w  .v        vr  i.  j  i     =  than  in  the  Spring.  He  says :  "  The  ground  is !  ed  to  the  school  fund, 

muddled  with  the  idea  that  he  has  been  to  "a  =  or  no  value  to  them.    Nothing  publisued  less=  ,  ,    \.    a  :  0  b  = 

nuuiuieu    uu  tue  luco  tu<  ...       I .         .  ..  ...       °    ...  ..I  prepared  for  the  crop  as  at  any  other  season,  i    There  is  a  farm  n  Burton  couutv  Indiana 

horse  race "  rather  than  to  an  agricultural  ex- 1  frequent  than  a  weekly  journal  will  answer  the  =     ,  ...      '     „        J  ,    ,  jjiuiju  cuumx ,  iinu.tua, 

o  -     -i  j  j  |  and  aftel.  cuttmS  off  the  green  tops  of  the ;  wh  ch  conta  ns  24,000  acres, 

hihition  E  demands  ot  agriculture  in  this  day  and  gene-!  ...       °         ^    &  .   ,       =    „  '  ov.ira. 

.  .    ,  .      ,.  .  =    ..       „     .    .  .  .  ..f      !  young  seedlings,  the  roots  are  set  precisely  as  =    The  Clinton  (La.)  Democrat  su<"'ests  that 

The  first  "reat  error  is  in  the  premium  list.  ;  ration.    For  instance,  what  are  monthly  re-  =  .    „    .       ,  °      „    ,  ,       , !  v     -1  ^"-Ulul-Ial  Duggcoto  mat 

1UL       °  ,  1  .,  ,  =      \     e.,         ,  ,   .       „  .  •:.    ?      i  in  Spring  planting."   Asparagus  thus  planted  I  panters  return  to  the  cultivation  of  Indi"o 

Instead  of  trivin"  the  arcest  award  for  speed,  =  ports  of  the  produce  marKet  worth  to  the  farm-  =      ,     °    ,  .     "         1    ,. 6_    .       1  I '         .  uuu™««u  illu,»u' 

mauuui  6.iu.t,uii,iiB  i  r  , !  produces  a  fair  crop  the  next  Spring.  =wh  chit  says  was  in  the  earlv  e\i-tence  of 

to  a  trained  trot  dm;  horse,  (rare  y  ever  owned  =  er,  when  the  price  of  all  articles  fluctuate  daily?;'     .  -         !,       ,  .     .     =  "    .  3  *  '-x,~xenLe  OI 

luiuaiucuumi  c  v      jr  ;    >  _ r  j       The  "  Monthly  '  also  favors  the  cultivation  I  Louis  ana,  a  staple  production  of  the  State  and 

by  farmers),  the  first  prem  urn,  in  value,  should  =  So  of  monthly  advice  about  farm  and  horticul-  J  jjuu«i»ua,  a.  sutpK.  piouuttiunoi  lueoiaie,  anu 

•>  la"UCIB-''  l"v       i  '  ....        ,  .  ,     rr,,    i  of  pears  on  grass-land,  even  the  dwart  pear,  i  a  very  profitable  one,  too. 

be  for  the  best  cultivated  farm,  taking  into  l  tural  crops,  that  is  needed  once  a  week.    The  i  „  '  .    .  ,  °..     ..    .  '   ,  .,     .    '       I    ~,  '         ,  , 

.  „  ,  hi       •    u     i  •        i  i     =0ur  best  fruit  cultunsts  have  uniformly  advo- 1    The  potato  rot  ha.-  attacked  the  farms  on 

cousiderat  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  amount  =  monthly  agricultural  press  is  a  slow  coach—  f       ,  „.  ,  „  .      J  ^puiatu™^    j.uiwu  m  ijijb  ou 

,    ,    ,  ,  1.         ,     Mi'i.i    .•  i    ii      r-  *  v     *     i    =cate(l     clean  surface  culture    for  pear  or-  =  Long  Island.     It  is  reported  that  in  some 

of  fertzers  used,  the  abor  expended,  together  behind  the  times— valuable  only  to  line  trunks;        ,  ,      .,      .      .  *  ■ .  ..     I  '     *    .  icl"u"cu  lllal  m  Mllt 

,  *  m..  .   I  i,  ,      .       „  ,    ,       i  chards— especially  for  the  dwarf  varieties.  =  paces  helds,  embracing  many  acres  are  who  lv 

with  the  net  product  per  acre.    This  would  be  =  and  bandboxes,  and  "  do  up "  savory  herbs.     |  ,  ,„„„,...'  ,  ,    .     .    .    .,  .  =  f ,      ,    "  ,'  '       3        '  ouy 

\.     t       '     ,        •    u    „  „  I  Soils  and  localities  have  much  to  do  in  this  =  blasted.    The  Mercer  variety  appears  to  be 

a  direct  reward  to  agriculture,  a  premium  to  |  .„„  .„..,..  ;  matter-hence,  "  sauce  for  the  goose "  will  not  I  the  most  infected. 

Hr  NeTslSfld  ZZadeguate^emiwmi  P«**lt«U  Agrictjltuiial  Fatb.— We  I  invariably  answer  as  ^sauce  for  the  gander."  [  The  hay  crop  in  England  has  been  an  im- 
for  ali  kinds  and  descriptions  of  farm  products,  j  al'e  '»  r^e>pt  of  the  Premium  List  for  1867- j  „  jmense  one  this  season,  and  has  been  cured 

t.  .  .i  „x.„„oiJ  iw  p,™«,  w:,,  =  for  the  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Penn-=  .  .■  .  °  a| ^'"'"1!'>  's  1  ue  suuj  eci  under  tbe  most  iav0rable  circumstances.  Har- 
It  must  not  ^  expected  that  ^lm«8  ^f^isylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  I  of  -  intei-estmg  article  in  the  "Western  R«- 1  vest  prospec,s  are  otherwise  unusually  good, 
to  produce  extra  ciops;  goto  the  ^ot,^^  *>  ■  ral,'  of  Chicago    It  states  that  a  large  manu- !    Iul  considerable   districts  of  IodtanS  the 

preparing  them  for  exhibition ;  taking   hen  ,  ^  q{  &  >  |  &Ctory  is  now  in  operation  at  Chatsworth, ,  wbeat  crop  win  seventeen  busue,9 

several  miles  to  the  fair,  and  then,  after  runnings  1        .  °  f  b       !  Livingston  county,  that  State,  that  has  a  work- 1  ,  TT.  . 

.    P  f      ',.  '  ■„„  „  ,.no°  =  rous  list  of  premiums  offered,  and  the  charac- 1.       s  .   ,  '  '  t  acre.    Throughout  the  State  there  wl  be  a 

the  gauntlet  of  favonbsm  ««„  a  cheap ,  ^  Qf  {he  ^  committees>  ^  exbibition  ]  »»S  capital  of  $103,000     This  season  they  | ,        yield  0|  peachcs  tbau  for  vcars. 

diploma,  or  "honorable  mention       Bndt^ffl  be  an  immen9e  success.    Every  fermer  |  have ;s,x  hundred  acres  in  beet  culture,  two  |    »/w  ^  y  sayS:_ll?iom  a]I 

^-^^S^^SaSE*^1-'  fine  Stock'  or  extra  ferm  Products,  !"d  bauds  f7%ed,and  eighty  mules.  |  of  ^  we  hear  ^  crop8prom. 

eiatedl^y  he  class  to  whom, hey  ^ed^ubu  d[sbouldsend  tbem  tQ  tMs  penn_  |  On  he  company  s  form  there  are  also  six  hun- 1  ige    len<M  re8uJts_    There  wiil     a  fine  yield 

-especially  when  large  cash  P~^"e  \  sylvania  can  make  as  large  and  as  creditable  a  ! dred  acr6S  m  ^at  'wo  hundred  and  fifty  |offrmt  ^  3 
lavishly  bestowed  on  owners  of  last  horses—  =  -,,  .  I  acres  in  oats,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  corn.  I    n      ,       „  ~ 

,  ...  i-  =  r air  as  any  state  in  the  Union;  and  her  agn-  =  „  J  =    Corn  has  fallen  in  Texas  from  two  dollars 

on  men  who  have  uo  interest,  direct  or  other-  .  t  \  t  .,        ,'  »    i  To  consume  the  pulp  of  the  beet*  after  maim-1  uum  t»u  uiimi» 

.        .    u  |  cultunsts  should  contribute  all  they  can  to  that  I ,    ,  I  to  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel.    One  paper 

wise,  in  agriculture,  I     ,  I  facture,  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  =  '    ..  ,  ,  *  _f 

I&na-  i.     ,    L     ...    °    .  ,     „,  ,.        ,    ,  =  even  repons  that  new  corn  can  be  engaged  at 

For  twenty  years  past  the  race-course  lias )   _   \ head  f .  cat.tle       fed.    The  mach.nerj",  both  j  tweQt  fiye  ceuts  a  bushe, 

overshadowed  every  other  interest  at  our  State !  •         .  • '  .  j for  cultivating  and  manufacturing  the  beet,  is  j  Th 

„„,,  fVlllnH.  f,irs    RPr.fr-oitlr.M„d  Animals  of     ^' hat  is  it  ?-We  notice  an  advertisement  I  imported  from  Europe,  and  the  establishment,!     lue  repons  oi  ine  grape  crop  in  umo  are 

and  Lount)  fans.    JJeet  cattle  and  animafsot|    „i.  ; "  •     .    ,  ^       .,      '  I  veiy  favorable,  and  the  Cincinnati ^\ ine Grow- 

thr.  rtoiinr  »,.0  „i»r.r.ri  in  n0r,=  in      nnt  nf  thp ?  ln  tbe  Utlca  Herald,  of  the  "  French  Liquid  =  it  is  said,  promises  to  become  a  financial  sue-  \  „  /  .      .  ..      ,         .  .  .  „. 

the  dany  are  placed  in  pens  in  an  out  ot  the  =  „         ,  s  =  ers  Association  have  cheering   mte  hgence 

.  .      v  ...,.  =  1;  ertuizer,    which,  the   advertisement  says,  I  cess  ~- «  „  °  a 

way  part  ot  the  grounds,  where  they  are  visited  =  '  j,=ccss.    I  from  all  quarters.    They  announce  omYhllv. 

v      r  _  i       .  r  .   ,    ,  ,.  ,  ,„j  ■    requires  but  one  quart  to  manure  one  acre  of  --  —  =,  .        J  ...  J* 

by  a  few  honest  farmers,  but  always  slighted ;       1  1  i  „  =  that  the  prospect  is  "  that  the  ved  of  grapes 

or™»,inni-„twii,»m™,i     q„,,f  ,,,,,<.,,„„„  I  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn  or  any  cereal— and  costs;    A  contributor  to  the  "Farmers  Advertiser,  !,,  .  •„  ,  ,  f,x 

or  over-looked  by  the  ciowcl.    So  ot  the  sheep,  =,.,,,,,„„        .  „  \.  ■  .      .  ■     . ,.  .   ,   .  _  •  T     .  ,  ,     ^.         I  this  season  will  be  unprecedented  by  :.i  v  year 

,  ,,  ,„„.„wQO  „nri  ^thor  r,rr,  !  out  turee  "ollars  a  ^"art-     If  such  a  fertilizer  =  published  at  St.  Louis,  says  that  by  feeding;  .  „    ,  .   '  _   „  ■ 

hogs,  poultrj',  grain,  vegetables  and  other  pro-.  1  = 1  .,     ,,  L   /  .° !  since  1859.    Such  is  ;the  report  aflovir  the 

i    i    iixi   V         rni  t„  „ra  0^0,T0fomatir.nii,.  =  exists,    and  fulfils   its  recommendat ion ,  we  ;  young  colts  a  considerable  amount  of  gram,  m  i  r 

ducts  ot  the  farm.    These  are  so  systematically  s  .  '       =J    _°  6      »     fcountry.    In  most  localities  the  fruit  hnigs  in. 

,  .   ,,    ,  •  „„,i        „„conr.B  i  s"ould  a"  have        We  might  then  befriend ;  coniunction  with  hay  and  other  light  articles..        '  .      -  .    .    ,     „  ° 

ignored  in  the  premium  list,  and  their  presence.  .       °  i     J  ,  .    ,  =  heavy  and  pertect  dusters. 

i    i   1  i  \i  „  tW  „vh;hitnra5the  bottle'  and  with  immense  crops,  "  go  to  =  of  food,  they  thrive  better,  and  their  limbs  be- 1  .  1  r  „. 

over-looked  by  the  spectators,  that  exhibitois.       m„,,._ 3       =         . '      J.   ..  .,        .  '      ,     ,         ,.  ,„=    Many  fanners  of  Niagara  county,  X  \., 

...    .    .      ,  „.  ™i„»h»  miotic  of  mr-  )etl  mellow.  ;  come  better  knit  than  when  led  only  on  light;.  .     . .     ,  .  • 

of  the  best  and  most  valuable  portions  ol  our ;  ;  .  J         =  .  =  have  contracted  to  deliver  the  new  crop  off 

-  .     ,  ,   .  .         .      .  ,  ,.,„„u,„™  ,  Mwiiimiuwai  =  food.    It  may,  mdced,  be  assumed  as  an  axi-  =     .       .  _    ,  .„        '  ^ 

fairs  have  little  encouragement  to  contribute  j  =        ,      ,       .  .         .    I  amber  wheat  to  the  Lockport  mdlers  ax,  S3 

,,        ...        „  ,,  J ;  , ,  .,        ,    ,  ,,       .  „   =om,  that  there  is  no  greater  error  in  rearing  =      ,  1 

the  productions  of  the  field,  the  orchard,  the  f    The  experimental  farm,  at  Washington,  for !     '       .    .     .     .  6  °i  per  bushel. 

stable  or  the  garden.    Thus  the  legitimate  ob- 1  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  been  estab-  j    \  TT.  °.  an™aJ8'  Ulan        100  common  |  prospect  for  a  full  crop  of  top9  K  VaQ 

ject  of  an  agricultural  exhibition  is  ignored ;  j  iisbed)  the  soil  having  been  already  put  under !  °£  °  .  S  "  ^  m .  ~~f .  ®  Cal^  J3"  !  Burcn  county,  Michigan,  is  said  to  be  very 
the  premiums  for  farm  products  are  not  suffi-  j  cultivation  so  as  to  yield  handsome  crops  of  I  .f  ™    .      'S  ,  time  that  they  |  es,imated  value  of  ,he         in  ,,„. 

cient  to  bring  out  exhibitors,  and  the  whole  !corn,  cl0ver,  fruits  and  vegetables.    Among !  ^"f  tJefm?8,t  uou^meut.  a»d  lf  a  P™P«  |*oUnty.  is8i00.000. 

thing  dwindles  down  to  a  "  horse  race,"  empty  1  the  improvements  is  the  erection  of  suitable  I SUpP  J        .™  ,    "  ^  '    an  am      U  |    The  heifer  calf  of  any  breed,  that  at  four  or 

cattle  pens,  unfrequented  vegetable  stands,  a | buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Department,  the!y0"ng'  »e  injured  in  its  constitution,  |fiye  weekg  ^  abeavy  sbouider)  thick, 

few  oyBte'r  aud  lager-beer  tables,  and  "  out-  {contracts  for  which  have  already  been  awarded,  |  a°'  consequeu  y  in  its  value  to  a  far  Srealer  |  bull.neckt  sc,uare)  unfeminine  muzzle,  lore 
side-shovvs,"  clouds  of  dust  and  a  disappointed  Eand  the  plans  determined  upon.  The  main  |  e^te^luan  any  savlnS  tuat  can  De  enected  m|leg8  get  w](]e  apart)  and  ^^^y 
crowd  of  people.  =  building  will  be  171  feet  long  and  ncaly  70  feet  | '        '  —  {larger  around  the  chest  than,  the  loins,  will 

We  are  not  disposed  to  wholly  exclude  the  I  h'Su.  and  promises  to  add  another  to  the  fine  |    The  August  number  of  the   "  American  j never  make  a  profitable  milker, 
race  track,  at  our  fairs,  for  human  nature  tells  1  Public  Winces  of  Washington.  |  Farmer  "  gives  its  views  on  the  preparation  of  I    SeTf n  bundred  thousand  vines  are  cultivated 

us  that  it  is  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  show.  I  — -  ■**""""»   j  land  for  sowing  Winter  wheat.    It  says  deep  j  r°T  winc  at  present  in  the  township  of  San 

We  are  all  horse-proud,  and  like  to  witness  the  1  Nearly  all  our  agricultural  exchanges  give !  ploughing  is  injurious  to  the  future  crop ;  that  I  Gabriel,  California,  and  twenty-five  thousaisal 
speed  of  that  noblest  of  all  brute  friends.  But;!  discouraging  accounts  of  the  apple  crop.  In  I  the  young  plant  needs  a  "  firm  uuder-stratum  j  acres  of  good  land  lying  waste.  This  is  saaj 
racing  should  be  a  subordinate,  rather  than  a  \  New  England  there  is  a  general  failure;  in  |  not  far  from  the  surface  to  imbed  its  roots."  | to ''e  the  "  garden  of  Southern  California. 

leading  attraction ;  and  the  money  so  lavMuy  j  New  York,  except  on  the  lake-shores,  very  [  This  advice  may  apply  to  some  soils,  but  ex-  j   

given  to  owners  of  fast  horses  should  be  "udi- 1  little  Winter  f.-uit  ;  at  the  West,  in  favorable  I  perience  will  not  warrant  its  application  to  all  |  Tnus  far  the  present  season  5851  (Togs  have 
ciously  distributed  to  the  more  legitimate  ob-  j  localities,  a  small  crop  of  Summer  apples,  but  I  localities.  The  same  journal  is  not  in  favor  of  {been  slaughtered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  act! 
jects  of  all  agricultural  fairs.  Unlers  we  do  =  Fall  and  Winter  varieties  are  an  almost  total  1  ploughing  in  manure  for  wheat.  We  are,  also,  i  over  $3000  have  been  paid  for  them.  Only  25 
this,  we  shall  lose  the  co-operatioE  of  the  bet- 1  failure.  Our  cider-loving  friends  will  hardly  I  half  inclined  to  think  it  better  to  haTrow  it  in  !  cents  is  paid  for  them,  instead  ot  5*  cents  33 
ter  class  of  agriculturists ;  also  forfeit  the  name  ?  get  "  a  nip  "  for  Christmas  and  New  Years.      =  — especially  on  heavy  soils.  1  heretofore. 


The  Tp.Ar-Doop.  SrrnEi?. — The  trap-door  spider  inhabits  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  best  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Jamaica  and  Australi:i: 
It  makes  a  tunnel  in  a  sloping  bank,  and  to  this  it  fits  a  lid,  so  constructed  that  it  closes  without  giving  any  evidenfcc  of  its  existence.  The  hole  is  bevele" 
inward  astmly  as  though  it  had  "been  turned,  and  the  lid  fits  With  a  nicety  that  could  not  be  beaten  "by  the  cleverest  human  workman.  The  hinge  b>' 
which  the  trap  is  fastened  exactly  fits  the  mouth  of  the  trap.  The  creature,  which  is  very  large-bodied,  sits  at  the  entrance,  with  the  lid  open  widL' 
enough  to  let  it  see  anything  near,  and  immediately  it  does  so,  out  it  rashes  and  drags  in  its  victim,  and  shuts  the  trap-door  with  a  loud 
Click. 
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The  Fa*m  waA  Fireside. 


The  Fireside  $luse* 


A  MAN-OF-WAR  IN  THE  ACORN, 

An  oak-tree,  wrestling  wiih  the  wind, 
Shook  down  an  acorn  where  I  stood, 

I  turned  aside,  I  would  not  crash 
That  little  orphan  of  the  wood. 

It  was  as  smooth  as  ihe  brown  egg 

That  prisons  in  the  nightingale, 
By  fairy  files  was  notch'd  and  barr'd, 

Its  cup  symmetrical  as  frail. 

In  bowls  like  this  the  moonlit  dew 
Elves  gather  from  the  violet  flowers, 

Or  from  the  hawthorn  shake  the  drops 
Remaining  from  the  noonday  showers. 

A  spirit  showed  me,  hid  within 

The  dusky  acorn's  dusky  shell 
A  floating  tower,  perhaps  to  iide, 

Three  centuries  hence  on  waves  that  swell, 

Around  the  iceberg's  sapphire  cliffs, 
Or  the  rough  Baltic's  storm-swept  strand; 

Perhaps  to  threaten  with  its  fixe 
Some  bastion  of  the  Eastern  land. 

Yes !  see  above  the  bulwarks  smile 

Frank  sunburnt  faces,  as  the  guns 
Vomit  their  thunder-burst  of  flame — 

Those  cheers  are  from  old  England's  sons  ! 

See,  down  go  colors,  spars,  and  mast, 

Blood-spouting  like  a  dying  whale, 
The  rival  ship  has  struck,  and  now 

The  dear  old  flag  flaunts  in  the  gale. 

Then  once  more  rings  the  lusty  shout, 
And  once  more  wrings  the  stirring  cheer, 

O'er  the  dark  blue  rolling  waves, 
That  smite  the  proud  foeman's  heart  with  fear. 

Sail  on.  brave  ships,  spread  nobler  faith, 

A  truer  creed,  a  wider  love; 
For  on  your  sails,  from  opening  skies, 

Glance  rays  of  glory  from  above ! 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  ye  winged  towers ! 

Far  by  your  angry  thunders  hul'd, 
And  bear  our  Heaven  lighted  flag 

Around  a  subjugated  world. 

The  vision  fades.   Now  let  me  plant, 
With  reverent  hand,  the  acorn  seed, 

Deep  in  the  kindly  English  soil, 
On  which  the  oak  loves  best  to  feed. 

May  happy  Summers  nurse  the  bud. 

And  April's  brightest,  softest  showers, 
Widen  this  germ  to  nobler  life, 

And  give  its  limbs  a  giant's  powers. 

Rock,  but  rend  not,  ye  Winter  storms ! 

Spare,  spare  the  helpless  little  tree ; 
Earth,  nurse  it  kindly  till  it  float. 

Bulwark  of  Home  and  Liberty ! 


I    ' '  Yes. "  1  right  hand  if  it  would  have  given  Mr.  Granger  f    "Do  you  love  me  ?  "  simply. 

1    She  was  impressed  as  never  before  with  the  |  any  pleasure.    His  gloom  was  the  sorrow  of !     "  So  help  me  God,  as  I  never  before  loved 
"1  utter  gentleness  of  a  gentleman.    She  made  |  her  life.    "When  she  won  him  from  it  for  an  fin  my  life." 
I  known  her  errand  and  waited  patiently  under  I  hour  she  was  happy.  |    The  blessed  words !  she  clung  to  him  with  a 

f  the  kind  but  comprehensive  eyes.  |    So  two  years  had  passed,  and  no  daughter  j  little  cry. 

1    Looking  at  Theodora  Nelson,  Mr.  Granger  |  in  a  happier  home  than  this  orphan  girl.  {    "  Do  you  know  how  happy  I  am  ?  "  he  said. 

I  thought  that  there  was  one  woman  at  least,  |  Then  a  certain  guest  came  often  to  the  house.  I  "Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  for  me? 
|  who  had  not  thought  of  his  being  rich,  eligi- 1  He  was  a  Dr.  Lamington,  one  of  the  ablest  1 I  wm<  not  ta^  °f  tne  past*  Theodora — it  is  not 
fble.  It  was  a  relieving  thought  after  expert- j practitioners  of  the  city— a  man  of  talent  who!a  pleasant  subject;  but  for  so  long  I  have 
|  ences  he  had  known  during  the  past  month.  |  wa3  rapidly  amassing  a  fortune.  He  had  seen  1  needed  an  assurance !  My  sweet  child,  how 
I  He  said,—  j  Theodora  at  first  at  the  bedside  of  little  Dora,  j  many  times  I  have  wished  that  you  loved  me, 

j  "I  think  we  will  try  each  other,  Miss  Nel- 1  when  the  child  had  an  attack  of  sickness.  He !  mY  nfe  nas  Deen  so  bitter  and  barren !  I  had 
j  son."  J  became  interested  in  her,  paid  court  to  her— !  dreams  sometimes,  but  I  would  not  yield  to 

|  The  words  were  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  Theo-  j  finally  offered  her  his  heart  and  hand.  Thenj^em;  why  should  you  love  me,  a  gloomy, 
I  dora,  she  was  so  tired,  the  place  was  so  rest- }  it  was  that  Mr.  Granger  had  said :  I  middle-aged  man  ?   Yet  you  were  such  a  coni- 

I  ful,  and  she  was  not  sure  where  she  would  lay  |  »jt  is  an  offer,  Miss  Kelson,  which  you!^ort!  Then  this  offer  of  Lamington's  came. 
1  her  head  that  night.    It  was  a  comfort  and  |  Would  do  well  to  give  some  thought  to."         1 1  made  the  decision  that  if  you  did  not  love 

|  peace  opening  before  her,  a  place  where  shef    How  gravely  and  coolly  he  said  it  and!n*m>  and  withstood  the  advantages  of  his  offer, 

1  could  drop  her  burden  of  care,  and  be  kindly  j  what  a  shock  to  her  there  was  in  his  quiet  I tuat  ^  should  know  yours  to  be  more  true  than 
1  enfolded  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  She  did  f  words.  Theodora  started  from  her  stupor,  1  aD7  heart  I  ever  before  found  in  my  life.  Then 
I  not  know  that  Mr.  Granger  saw  her  eyes  full  ]  and  cast  herself  down  upon  a  lounge.  It  was  J 1  ^ould  win  you  if  I  could.  Ah,  my  darling, 
j  of  tears  as  they  parted.  ]  the  crisis  of  her  life.    Alone  in  her  chamber  I  y°ur  frank  eyes  betrayed  you  to-night,  when 

|  How  much  had  happened  since  that  night!  |  sne  commenced  that  struggle  which  should  jy°u  made  your  voice  so  cold.  You  love  me 
}  Episode  after  episode  swept  across  her  mental  f  decide  her  destiny.  1 as  *  l°ve  3'0U>  mY       of  God." 

1  vision.    The  first  beautiful  served  meal  which  1    She  faced  the  bare,  painful  fact  that  she  loved  1    The  crisis  of  her  hfe  was  passed,  and  she 
}  she  ate  in  the  pretty  breakfast  room,  the  first  \  Mr.  Granger.    She  loved  him  as  the  source  off was  at  rest- 
|  glimpse  of  Dora  Granger's  fair  little  face,  the  |  all  her  life's  happiness.    And  his  words  had!: 
{dainty  chamber  assigned  her,  in  which  she  f  shown  her  the  gulf  between  them.  How  kindly  \ 
|  could  not  at  first  sleep  for  comfort.    Many  a  l  his  gentleness  met  hers,  they  were  socially  at  j 
j  night  she  had  lain  watching  the  play  of  the  j  a  distance.    She  never  thought  of  such  things,  j ' 
j  red  firelight  upon  the  white  ceiling,  unwilling  ]  but  she  knew  that  Mr.  Granger  did,  that  he  j 
|  to  go  to  sleep,  because  no  dream  could  besofTalued  his  patrician  blood— patrician  in  the! 
j  happy  as  the  waking  revery.    She  never  lost  j  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  it  was  blood  kept  j  1 


AN  TTNFORTTTNATE  PROMPTING. 


The  new  book,  "The  Bench  and  Bar,"  tells 

-  [j  I  the  following  good  story  of  Senator  Wade  and 
|  her  pleasure  m  these  things  familiar  as  taste  |  pllre  from  a  taint  of  vice  through  a  dozen  gene-  j  the  late  Mr.  G;ddi  as  opponents  of  the 
|  and  luxury  became  to  her  daily  nfe.  - •-      ■  ,  ■ 


I  rations.    A  hot  flush  came  to  Theodora's  cheek  I 


bar : 


Fireside  Tale. 


THE  CSI3IS  0?  A  LIFE. 


I  She  thought  of  the  first  Christmas  that  she  [  as  she  thought  of  her  father.  No,  her  ances-j  «In  t]ie  early  par{  of  ^  practice  -y^ade 
{had  lived  there,  and  of  the  grateful  pleasure | tors  were  not  her  benefactors,  and  Mr.  Gran-{was  defending  a  man  against  an  action  of 
f  which  swelled  her  heart  when  Mr.  Granger  put  f  ger  would  not  many  his  governess,  even  if  he  |  slandeT;  and  a|ter  havirjo.  °concluded  a  very  ef- 
|  into  her  hand  a  tiny  Florentine  watch  ;  while  I  loved  her.  j  fectiye  speech  t0  the  jur °  sat  awkwardly  lean. 

|  the  next  mstant  little  Dora  sprang  forward  |  The  fine,  grave,  dark  face  came  up  before  fmg  backward)  ^  feet  on  the  counsel  table, 
|  with  a  beautiful  cut  cameo-her  gift.  Why,  f  her.  She  dropped  her  face  upon  her  arm,  \  and  fecing  GiddingS)  who  was  attempting  to  be 
I  she  had  never  had  a  Christmas  present  before  j  murmuring-"  1  would  die  for  him!  ah,  IfelcjqUent  in  behalf  of  his  slandered  client. 
[ m  aU  her  llfe !  I would  die  for  him !  "  !  '  Old  Gid,'  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  knew  a 

1  She  tbouSht  of  a  niSht  when  Dora  had  been  1  Her  happiness  was  all  past.  The  late  event !  UttIe  smattermg  0f  Shakspeare,  and  now  de- 
I  taken  dangerously  ill  with  the  croup,  and  how,  \  had  broken  apart  the  invisible  ribbons  which  j  termined  to  brin  that  great  author  to  his  aid. 
!  as  if  the  child  were  her  own  fiesh  and  blood, !  bound  her  to  her  love.  It  would  never  be  the  (  «  Gentlemen  of  the  jurv,"  said  he,  with  much 
|  she  had  watched  and  prayed  with  her  father.  |  same  again.    She  could  not  stay  there.  |  ardor 

1    She  remembered  the  evening  in  the  beautiful  I    Where  should  she  go  ?  1  .  ,  .  t 

=  3  =  °  =  He  that  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; 

|  old  library  so  quiet  and  bright,  morning  drives,  1    For  the  first  time  the  thought  came — "  Why  |  But  he  that  robs  me  of  my  good  name—' 
 I  pleasant  forenoon  study  hours,  music  lessons  f  not  Dr.  Lamington  ?  "                                 |  ["Ahem!'-] 

-{given  in  the  long  parlors,  where  Mr.  Granger  |    The  pretty  chamber  was  still  but  for  the!  At  this  point,  to  his  great  discomfiture, 

|  walked  the  floor  buried  in  deep  thought,  an]  ticking  of   the  watch  which  had  been  her  1  Shakespeare  deserted  him.    He  repeated, 
_  1  agreeable  supernumerary.    He  had  roused  up  |  Christmas  gift.    The  red  firelight  played  upon  l 
1  sometimes  to  see  what  they  were  laughing  at,  j  the  wall,  a  tiny  marble  yantho  glimmering  in  I 

I  but  he  was  usually  absent  minded.                |  a  comer.    Theodora  lay  still  and  thought.       ;  1 


l;  But  he  that  robs  me  of  my  good  name—" 


Night  came  and  pressed  a  heavy  blackness  I 


"  Takes  that  I  never  had,"  whispered  Wade, 

=  as  if  prompting  him,  and  so  distinctly  as  to  be 
fire  died  down,  i ,      , ,     ,,  .   „  J 
rn      ,         ,    ,  =  heard  by  all  m  the  room. 
Two  hours  had  =     .    . ,       ,  ,  , .  „  . 

|    Amid  the  laughter  and  his  own  confusion, 

]  Giddings  brought  his  speech  to  such  a  "lame 

,  I  and  impotent  conclusion "  that  his  client  re- 
upon  her,  though  ]  coyeredbut! 


an  oiler,  Miss  Nelson,  which  you  |  showed  for  the  child  nor  for  himself  a  sense  of  ]  she  had  decided  to  go  out  into  the  worldJ  ss  and  a  Qua^r  cents  for  1118  lost 

well  to  give  some  thought  to."        1  great  loss.    In  a  man  fine  natured  and  tender  1  homeless,  upon  the  next  day.  |  '  .mmum„^u^m^ 


Tkeodoea  Nelson  stood  in  the  center  of  I    That  his  thoughts  were  not  always  pleasant,  f 
her  room.    She  was  doing  nothing.    It  seemed  ]  Theodora  came  to  know.  I  against  the  windows ;  the 

to  her,  she  was  thinking  of  nothing.    But  a  {    There  was  a  sore  place  in  his  life  which  he  1  Theodora  arose  shivering, 
kind  of  soundless  voice  within  her  kept  re-  j  brooded  over.    At  first  she  believed  it  to  be  |  passed. 

peating  over  and  over  again  the  last  words  |  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  respectfully  as  hej    "  I  have  decided,"  she  said 
which  Mr.  Granger  had  said  to  her  :  |  mentioned  to  Dora  her  dead  mother,  he  never  I    A  certain  lightness  was 

"It  is 
would  do 

By-and-by  she  began  to  think  of  the  time  at  j  hearted  as  was  Curtis  Granger,  this  was  strange.  I    She  went  down  stairs  and  softly  opened  the  I 
which  she  had  first  entered  that  house.    Home- 1    Theodora  did  not  know  how  it  was  that  she  f  library  door.    Mr.  Granger  looked  up  from  f 
less,  friendless,  almost  helpless,  she  had  ap-jcameto  understand  that  she  was  capable  0f|hisbook- 
plied  to  Mr.  Granger  for  a  situation  as  go ver- { bringing  pleasure  to  Dora's  father.    But  she  I    "  Well,  Miss  Nelson!  " 
ness  to  his  little  daughter,  just  left  motherless.  I  felt  that  he  was  happiest  in  the  evenings  when  I    "About  Lamington?     Well,  how  may 
She  had  no  faith  that  she  would  obtain  the  situ- 1  the  three  were  alone,  and  she  was  in  the  mood  j ask  ?  " 
ation,  for  she  brought  with  her  no  intercession  I  to  laugh  and  talk  freely.    In  those  times  Mr.  i    "1  sliau  not  marry  him. " 
from  others,  she  had  no  introduction;  she  j  Granger  would  kindle  into  a  quiet  brilliancy 
possessed  nothing  but  her  capability  and  earn- 1  utterly  alien  to  him  at  all  periods. 

1    A  sympathy  had  grown  up  between  them!    "Are  you  sure  that  you  comprehend  the  ad-j^  ^  co^poln^up  in  a  thoroughly 


Destruction  of  Baejts  bt  Lightning. — A 
j  writer  on  electricity  says  the  reason  that  so 
|  many  bams  are  destroyed  by  lightning,  soon 
1 1  after  they  are  stored  with  hay,  is  that  the 
j  sweating  process  produces  a  column  of  moist- 
1  ure,  which  is  constantly  ascending  from  the 

i  barn.    This  moisture  is  a  powerful  conductor 
Mr.  Granger  sat  looking  quietly  at  the  an- 1    ,  ,  ,     1         ,  cunuucior 

thracite  on  the  grate.  | -hence  the  danger  from  thunder  showers. 

|  The  only  protection,  then,  is  a  good  lightning 


I  scientific  manner.  It  should  be  remembered, 
Q0 1  also,  that  all  lightning  rods  should  terminate 
|  in  the  earth,  deep  enough  to  be  in  the  presence 
|  of  constant  moisture — otherwise  they  are  of  lit- 
1  tie  or  no  value. 


She  had  been  shown  into  the  library  just  at  f  which  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  would  ap- 1  vantages  of  his  offer  ?  "  he  said  at  last, 
dusk   Through  the  glimmer  of  picture-frames  |  preciate  rightly.    Theodora  felt  a  desire  to  j    "  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  love  him. 
and  the  shine  of  polished  walnut,  she  made  |  please  Mr.  Granger.    With  the  utmost  frank- [not  need  to  know  any  more." 
out  that  the  room  was  unoccupied,  and  sat  j  ness  she  consulted  his  tastes.    Silently  discov- 1    There  was  a  silence, 
down  to  wait.    The  faint  firelight  only  showed  I  ering  that  whatever  his  evening  engagements  I    "Mr.  Granger ?  " 
how  rich  the  place  was,  and  it  was  very  quiet. }  were,  he  liked  to  chat  with  her  for  an  hour  f  "Well!" 
There  was  a  study  chair  drawn  upon  the  I  after  tea,  she  made  it  a  point  to  be  at  leisure  1    "  I  find  it  desirable  to  change  my  position  i  iim 

hearth-rug,  a  hook  open  in  the  reading-rack,  a  \  then.  I  My  quarter  is  finished  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  I       T°MMY'  my  E0D'"  SaM  a  &nd  motier'  " do 

profusion  of  papers  on  a  table  near  by,  and  a  1    Once,  in  a  half  absent  way,  he  told  Dora  I  be  obliged  to  leave  you  then."  I  f°"  Say  y0U1'  prayers  ni=ht  and  morning?" 

watch  ticking  among  them.  The  comfortable  I  that  when  she  was  a  woman  she  must  wear !  He  bowed ;  she  spoke  in  a  tone  which  re- 1  ,  6S'  that  1S'  n'shtS'  but  any  smalt  boy  0311 
ticking  of  the  watch  sounded  with  the  wailing  j  her  hair  as  Miss  Nelson  had  arranged  hers  I  quired  no  more.    Then  she  turned  to  the  door.  I     6  C&re     bjmSeU"  m  the  daJ'-time-" 

wind  beyond  the  window  drapery's  warm  folds.  |  that  day,  and  herself  liking  the  artistic  effect  {She  had  opened  it  when  she  heard  her  name!   "  ™ " 

She  listened  to  both  in  a  half  stupor,  caused  [of  the  soft  loops,  they  became  Theodora's  |  pronounced  as  she  had  never  heard  it  before.  I  "Have  you  not  mistaken  the  pew,  sir?" 
by  the  weariness  of  breasting  the  rough  j  habit.  Knowing  that  he  admired  the  white  {  She  looked  back.  I  blandly  said  a  Sunday  Chesterfield  to  a  stranger 
weather.  |  cameo  he  had  selected  for  Dora's  gift,  it  clasped}  "  Will  you  come  here  ?  "  Mi-.  Granger  said,  [  wl>o  had  entered  it.  "I  beg  pardon,"  said  the 
Suddenly,  without  a  sound,  the  door  swung  j  the  throat  of  her  wrapper  always  of  a  mom-  \  putting  out  his  hand.  I  intruder,  rising  to  go  out,  "  I  fear  I  have ;  I 
open  softly,  and  a  gentleman  entered,  went  j  ing.  Observing  that  his  eye  expressed  ap-l  Unconsciously  she  went  to  him.  He  took !  took  it  for  a  Christian's." 
.pcross  the  soft  carpet,  and  turned  up  the  gas.  j  proval  of  a  soft  gray  silk  she  possessed,  she }  her  hands  and  drew  her  down  to  a  little  foot- 1   .  .  

Then  he  turned  to  her,  saying  courteouslv :      I  often  wore  it                                             i  stnnl  at  his  drip  i    tt     i  . 

«-nr,™,^;,w                                     f  onen  wore  it.                                            §  stool  at  nis  side.  ,    He  who  sets  up  a  carriage  at  the  suggestion 

^  JJo  you  wish  to  see  me  ?  'j    The  motive  m  all  this  was  gratitude  and  an  f    "  Theodora,"  he  said,  softly,  "  will  you  not  I  of  his  vanity,  generally  sets  it  down  at  the 
Mi.  0»ianger  ?                                      i  unconscious  love.    She  would  have  cut  off  her  I  stay  here  as  my  wife  ?  " 


1  suggestion  of  his  creditors. 


A  Seasonable  Question.— Fanny  Fern  asks  a  question  in  the  following :  "  Every  Summer  vacation  I  ask  myself  why  people  who  have  no  relish 
for  country  hfe  doom  themselves  to  yawn  through  six  or  eight  weeks  of  it?  People  who  never  move  from  a  certain  chair  on  the  piazza  save  to 
migrate  to  their  beds  or  to  the  dining  table;  who  have  neither  eyes  to  see  earth's  glory,  or  heart  to  be  grateful  for  it,  or  ears  open  to  its  mvriad 
musical  voices— living  discords  amid  all  its  harmony.  If  invalids,  1  can  understand  and  pity  their  misfortune ;  but  your  fat,  well-to-do  buxom  men 
and  women,  who  have  no  earthly  impediment  to  their  locomotion,  and  yet  who  live  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  grand  natural  obiects  and  are  iust  as 
dead  to  them  as  the  ox  in  the  meadow— why  do  they  travel  thousands  of  dusty  miles  to  get  to  them  »"  ' 


Ths  Farm  anil  Ftesiita 
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Various  Matters,      I         Gex„°:  ?■        of         iJ&vsrtiswm  ttcnartmcnt. 

1  ton,  D.  •  C,  will  deliver  the  annual  address;  •'_  eJ  i 

!  before  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  ! 


The  "Woonsocket  Agricultural,  Horticultural  { 


and  Industrial  Fair  will  be  held  at  theCiti-l 


I  and  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encour- 1 


Ehode  Island. 


zens  Union  Park,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 


f  ageraent  of  Domestic  Industry,  at  the  Fair  to  j 


and  Thursday,  September  10th,  11th  and  12th.  § 
The  managers  arc  sparing  neither  time  nor| 
money  to  make  the  occasion  a  complete  sue- 1 
cess,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  { 
the  exhibition  will  be  a  most 
For  particulars  our  readers  are  referred  to  their  f 


be  held  in  September  next. 


Carriages. 

rrprlitnlilp   ftTiP  =     *n  Centrevllle,  11th  Inst.,  by  Rev.  Jobnatban  Brayton,  Mr.  ! 

lc"  |  George  L  Bennett  to  Miss  Elnora  L  Adams,  both  of  Centrevllle.  | 
InA"enton,  11th  inBt.,  by  Rev.  O.  L.  Frost,  Mr.  Daniel  G.  \ 
,     =  Wighlman  to  Miss  Abby  K.  Fones,  both  of  North  Kingstown.  I 

programme,  published  in  our  advertising  de-|   At  R,rer  ,.„,„,,  on  lhe  glh  lnttonti  by  Kt.v.  B.  P.  B;ram,  j 

nortmotit  =  Thomas  M.  Holden,  of  Green  Oak,  Mich.,  to  Sarah  L  ,  ,I:ti  vbl~r  \ 

ptUUUSUl.  I  of  CjTJ1  Harris,  Esq.,  of  River  Point.  | 

=  In  Wt bslcr,  4th  IriHt.,  George  Leach,  of  Putnam,  Ct.,  to  Miss  I 
i  Rhoda  Dodge,  of  W.  | 

WnEN  wehe  Watches  Invented. — Many  j   „      „„.  j 

inventions  of  the  greatest  value  are  sometimes  { 
the  most  difficult  to  trace  to  their  origin.  It  is  j 
so  with  clocks  and  watches.    Neither  the  pre-  \  "  "  

....  ■  _  ,  |    In  this  town,  on  the  9lh  Inst.,  lira.  Jane  E.,  wife  of  Owen  = 

cise  year  or  their  inventors  can  be  confidently  \  Barbour,  aged  25  years.  i 

j  In  Hamlet  Village,  on  the  2.'Uh  nit..  Jennie  M.,  daughter  of  | 
:  Asa  and  Sarah  F.  Bennett,  In  the  lMh  year  of  her  age.  | 


Beatlis. 


rpHE   W  OO  K  SOCKET 
I AGRICI'LTURIL,  HORTICULTURAL,  INDUSTRIAL 

—  AND  — 

HORSE  &  CATTLE  FAIR, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

CITIZENS'  UNION  PA11K, 

WOOXSOCKET,  K.  I. 

On  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 

September  10, 11  and  12, 1S67. 


AU  premium*  not  called  for  within  thirty  days,  wlU  be  con- 
sidered as  donated  to  the  Society. 


OFFICER*  OF  TDE  NO*.  1ETY 

STEPHEN  N.  MASON,       ■  President. 

Vice  I'l-cidcutii. 

H.  S.  MANSFIELD,    I     D.  B.  POND, 
JOHN  CURRIER,        |    JOHN  A.  BENNETT. 

CllABLEit  E.  Al.DCicn,  Truas., 
Wjf.  H.  S.  Smith,  Sec'y.. 


stated.  Till  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  no  j 
other  mode  of  measuring  time  than  by  the  sun-  j 
dial  or  the  hour-glass  appears  to  have  existed ;  j 
and  then  we  first  hear  of  a  graduated  median- j 
ism  adapted  to  the  purpose,  this  invention  be- 
ing usually  ascribed  to  the  monk  Gerbert,  who! 
became  Pope  in  999,  under  the  name  of  Syl- j 
vester  II.  These  clocks  were  cumbrous  ma-  j 
chines ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourteenth  centa- 


ls. Providence,  9th  inst.,  George  W.  Packard,  aged  79  years.  I 
In  Pawtucket,  11th  inst.,  Herbert  S.,  son  of  Simeon  D.  and  I 
Hannah  S.  Cole,  aged  1U  months.  | 
In  Killlngly,  Ct.,  24lh  ult.,  Edward  Tickwood,  aged  14  years.  = 
In  South  Woodstock,  Ct.,  1st  inBt.,  Mra.  Susan  H.  Bently,  | 


FIRST  DAY.  —  EXHIBITION  OF  CATTLE. 

Admission  25  cts.  ;  Children  itndee  12, 15  ore. 

Second  and  Third  Days— Exhibition  of  Ilorses. 

Admission  50  Cts. :  Children  under  Twelve,  25  Cta. ;  Horses 
not  Entered  for  Premium,  25  Cta. 


PROGRAMME 


I  aged  70  years. 

In  Putnam,  Ct.,  4th  inst.,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Clark,  aged  39  years.  \ 

In  Fall  River, 31th  Inst,,  Captain  John  Burns,  aged  73  years,  \  FIRST  B.4  V.— Tucsdny,  September  lOlh, 
In  Dudley,  11th  inst.,  Miss  Rosamond  Robinson,  late  of  Oi-  ! 
!  ford,  aged  7u  years.  =      it-iiiuition  of  cattle,  suf.f.p,  bh  ise,  fowls,  f.to. 

|    In  Barre,  8th  inst.,  of  heart  disease,  Mrs.  Harris,  aged  61  ]  A.  M.  io.30.-Oien  exhibited  on  cart, 
j  •  =  11.311.— Three  Vers  old  Steers  exhibited  on  cart. 

TV  tbat    We   hear  Of  portable   Clocks.     In  the;    In  Milford.  July  25th,  Margarett,  wife  of  Daniel  Pratt,  aged  =  12.30. — Two  y  rs  old  Steers  not  on  earl. 

=  60  years;  July  2Mh.  Charles,  son  of  Stephen  Malln-wEun,  v.^-u  \  I'.  M.    1. .10. —One  \     r  old  Ste.-renot  on  cart 

2.30.-Class  No.  12.  Horses  that  never  trotted  bettor 
3.o0.— Plowing  Match.  [than  2.60. 


Succeeding  CCntlirV  they  Were  much  more  COm- f  10 years;  July  30tu,  Arthur  Thomas  Shaw,  aged  1  year, 

0  ,         =  months  and  22  days, 

mon,  and  Were  part  OI  the  necessary  furniture  |    jn  Southbridge,  2nd  inst.,  Sarah  J.  Walker,  aged  25  years. 

of  a  better  class  home.  They  were  hung  to  the  1   -  

wall,  and  the  movements  regulated  by  weights  j 
and  lines,  like  the  cheap  kitchen  clocks  of  the  | 
present  day.  The  invention  of  the  spiral  spring  j  ■ 
as  the  motive  power,  in  place  of  the  weight  | 
and  line,  gave,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  | 


;  SECOND  DAY.— Wednesday,  Sept.  lltli. 


The  Markets. 


century,  the  first  great  improvement,  w-hich  I  Hsv  ^  ,on 
went  on  rapidly,  and  resulted  in  the  invention  j  g2F»^(S?.7.U.» 


WOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  August  16,  1S67.] 
FAKM  PRODUCTS,  FUEL,  Ac. 


of  the  watch — a  time-measure 
carried  about  the  person. 


that  might  be  1  0au  V  bush- 


...430  |  Wood  W  cord  $6a9  50  = 

420  I  Beans  $  quart  14c  = 

2  00   Potatoes  1.40  \ 

$1  00  |  Onions  1.00  I 


9.00.— Grand  Cat alcade.    All  horses  entered  for  exhibi- 
bition  will  assemble  on  the  track  for  procession. 
*    Brood  mares  exhibited. 
One  year  old  colts. 

For  horses  that  never  beat  3  minutes. 
Two  years  old  Colts. 
Stallions  six  years  old  and  over. 
Three  years  bid  colts. 
Fastest  trotting  horse  under  saddle. 
For  horses  that  never  beat  2.40. 
Gentlemen's  pairs  Driving  Horses. 


10.00. 
10.30. 
11.110.— 
11.00.- 
11.30  — 
.  1.00.— 
2.00.— 
3.00.— 
4.00.— 


Class  1. 


11. 

3. 


4. 
15. 
14. 
10. 


I  JolIN  CtTRRIEB.  Auditor. 

I  A.  s.  Arnold,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Fxerntirr  Committee. 

j  Bradbury  C.  Hill,      Wm.  Lapham.         J.  p.  Child* 
:  Jason  B.  Adams,      Wm.  Sherburne,  jr.,  Arlon  Mowry, 
:  Arnold  Wakefield,     Perry  Wood.  Thos.  Carpenter, 

:  Wm.  H.  Jenckes,      Ansel  Holman,         Renealler  JILson. 
:  A.  S.  Arnold.  Eli  Bates.  R.  p.  Smitk. 

|  Levi  T.  BaMou,         Ellas  S.  BaUou,  Jr.,   Alfred  M.  Aldricb, 
■  Otis  D.  Ballon,         6.  W.  Ra-ee.  AlvinCook, 
:  Charles  Nourse,        Llbeus  Gaskill,         Eugene  Mason. 
S.  A.  Bailey, 

WM.  U.  8.  SMITH,  SeoV. 
Woonsocket,  Aug.  16,  1867.  4W-S1 

;  jn  O  U  B  T  H     ANNUAL     FAIR     O  F  THE 

|    NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  TBI 

i  Jihode  Inland  Society  for  the  Emouruye- 
ment  of  Domestic  Industry, 

ON  THE  GEtOirNDH  OF  TUE 

f/ARRAGASbEl  T  PASK  ASSOCIATION, 

CRANSTON,  near  Providence,  B.  L, 

\  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 

SEPTEMBER  3d,  4th,  6th  and  6th,  1*67. 

TUE  PREMIUM  LIST  WLLL  AMOUNT  TO  NEARLF 
SlO,O0O. 


I  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  vartoux  Rallroxd 
=  Companies,  to  run  their  Cars,  containing  Stock,  Ac,  directly 
|  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

I  A  detailed  Programme  of  Premiums,  Ac,  will  be  furnished 
I  on  application  to  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Bds- 
I  ton,  Mass.,  or  WM.  P..  STAPLES,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Providence, 
!  R.  L 


;  Flour  

=  Corn  Meal. . . . 

!  Rye  

|  Saleratus.  . .. . 
I  Kerosene  Oil. 
!  Cheese  M  ft.. 


GP.OCF.F.IE8,  <tc. 
..$18,  19  |  Raisins 
.SI  17 


Strange  Conduct  of  a  Hog — A  Snake  in  j  coiSIh  -  n>.'. 


50 

. .10al5c 

 64c 

 22c 


 8c 

His  STOMACH.-On  the  farm  of  Mr.  George  j  ^^ee^ft........25a5oc 

Reems,  near  Greenbrier,  Tenn 


a  porker  now  I 


lies 


,  i  Beef  Steak  25a30c  I  Hams 

in  his  grave,  whose  melancholy  bfe  and  |  Beer,  corned  i2ai6c  |  Poultry 


Molasses  gal. 

Y.  H.  Tea  

Black  Tea  

Oil  ¥  gal  

Fluid  13  gal  

C  -ndles»lb... 

F  -gs  ft  doz  

Lard  ^  lb  16acl 

Sugar  ^ft  MalSc 

MEATS,  AC. 


 22a2oc  = 

 60al00  = 

 SI  50  I 

.60ca$l  10  = 

 41  00  I 

 81  00  | 

- .  .25a45c  \ 
.35c  = 


i  GEO.  B.  LORING,  of  Salem, 
i  President, 

THIRD  DA  V.— Thmsday,  September  12.  =  DANIEL  NEEDHAM.  of  Bos 

E  ton,  Secretary, 

9.00.— Class  6.   St-illions  under  6years. 
10.00.—    ••    9.    Family  Horses. 
11.00 —   "    5.   Colte  4  years  old  and  under  5. 
11.30. —   "  16.   Fastest  pairs  Troiting  Horses. 
1.30.—   "  13.    For  horses  that  never  beat  2.45  to  wagon 
2.30.—   "  17.    B  s.  Lady  Rideis. 
3.30. —  "    8.   Running  'Horse,  under  saddle. 
4.00.—   "  18.   Fastest  Trott'ng  Horae,  open  to  a'L 


A.  M. 


P.  M. 


\  of  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Soc'y.  i 
|    Aug.  17,  1867. 


WILLIAM  SPRAGUE,  of  So. 

K::,.-ston.  R.  I..  Crewdenl, 
WM.  B.  STAPLES,  of  Prurf- 
dence,  Secrelarr, 

of  the  B.  I.  Society. 

8w-SS 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. — A.  8.  ARNOLD,  dealer 
in  Agricoltural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wrlght'a 
=  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings ;  Snarcs'a  Patent  Harrows  and 
I  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutlers.  Garden 
:  and  Railroad  Barrow*,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iruo  Bare,  -to,  S 

Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 
I  Woonsocket,  B  I. 


,  :  Tongues,  clear  

tragical  death  have  excited  the  curiosity  and  |  Mutton..  i«a2oc  i  sausages. 

wonder  of  all  lovers  of  astonishing  stories.  ipo^tresi.'Vl^'y."".'.'.a6aaoo|  Por^'iait. 


I«a20c  I 

JOI.--V  = 


Shoulders  ......15c  I  at  l,,e 


All  entries  of  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine,  Fowls,  etc.,  must  be  made  I 


yUlcc  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  before  9  o'clock  a.  i 
Uember  10 :  and  all  stock  must  be  on  the  grounds  bv  10  1 
Tuesday,  September  11. 


Massachusetts. 


In  February  he  began  to  quarrel  with  all  the  I 
hogs  on  the  place,  refusing  to  let  them  feed  1 
out  of  the  same  trough.  He  finally  drove  | 
them  out  of  the  pen  altogether.    About  this  \  La^bs'9424.  swine,  2471 


All  members  of  the'Socfety  may Vnter  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  "■  rPUE  OLD  STAND; 

■  d  ;  -L 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET 

August  14,  1867. 
At  market  for  the  current  week:  Cattle.  2172 


onc  E  m..  septembe 
•T2c  ^  o'clock  a.  m., 
.".18c  ^ 

:  Fowls,  or  articles  for  premium  free  of  charge,  and  are  entitled  s 
=  to  a  season  ticket  and  receive  premium  in  ,ull.  All  other  com-  i 
£  petitors  entering  the  same  will  receive  a  ticket  for  the  first  dav,  : 
I  and  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  twentv  per  cent,  on  all  premi-  I 

E  umB  awarded.  I  ' 

l    Entries  of  Horses  mav  be  made  bv  personal  application,  or  I  Successors  to  Israel  M.  Rice.  Retailers  in  and  manufacturers  to 
Sheen  and  =  by  addressing  the  Corresponding  hecretarv,  with  money  en-  =  Order  of  aU  Styles  of  Gentlemen's  FINK  t  BENCH  CALF 
Western  cafle,  ISO;  Eastern  cat-  =  c.'osed,  on  or  before  9  o'clock  a.  m..  Wednesday  September  =  BOOTS,  SHOES.  TOILET  SLIPPERS.  OVER-GAITERS,  Ac 


K5TAni.If.UCIi  I>'  1S45- 

CON/NOLLY  &  POWER, 


Cattle  left  \  11,  except  Class  12,  which  must  be  nrade  by  12  o'clock  '1  u»sday.  I 


No.  10,  s  .      Street,  Boston. 


=  tie,  42 ;  Working  oxen  and  Korihero  cattle,  300. 

time  llC  bCgail  tO  Swell,  and  SOOn  Was  a  Size  f  over  from  last  week  _  n,„„^  S  September  lO."  l^miumswmVe^^  July  20, 1867. 

,  .  ,  ■  1    ,         n    ,  r\    1    Prices,  Beef  tattle— Extra,  S12.7of3,  $)3.00 ;  first  qualitv,  =  paid  bv  Chakles  E  Ai,urioii  TrcaRurr-r  nt  his  ntii<  n,>,   !  «  «.™  «  „  ^ 

Which  may  properly  be  Called  enormOUS.     On  =  $12/^^^12.00,  second  quality,  ^V.M*Zl2.m;  third  SualitV:  |  !,ay,  bftw"enB9  and  i3  »  "  rtt InTblrtT  i  1>  E  L  I  A  B  L  E  1  CHEAPEST  I  B  E~) 

one  occasion  he  chased  a  dog  for  half  an  hour,  !  SreCd*  Pef  >*        1  we'B  '        a    1  cEn""  thB  fair        consid,:red  M  <"  1  &  do*'t  pay  ji.  saveso  cents. 

and  three  Or  four  ncro  men  aver  fhevhave1    Sfti'7  'Ji" ?'  ^H^^  5j'„CoM,n,l7,Ta!i.T'  7a-T?<?,',1!b  i    The  judges  may  withoM  premiums  when  the  horse  or  hor.es  I  KIXGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 

auu   intee  Ul   unit   UL010  utcu  did   tue)  uaM,  ;    Brighton  IIides,10(o,10,J  cts.  ¥tt,;  Brighton  Tallow,e;*@t^c  =  are  unworthy,  whether  there  be  competition  or  not  E  CHANGES  crtAY  UAtB.   Promotes  Its  growth.   Prevents  Us 

Seen  him  frequently  this  Spring  lying  Under  the  {  \namb  skins,  62c  each ;  Calf  Skins,  18a20c.  i  ^*5!*jSffij!  suNe?.'  i0.,'.h?  caU  of  the  Marshal  firing  the  !  faUlng.   Keeps  it  moist.   Be  sure  and  try  IL 

trees  and  charming  birds ;  on  which,  they  say,  ]  f h^  ,f  \  H^^0fc%e  at  market,  but  the  , 


l  hours  of  exhibition,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  exhibitors  to  = 
=  have  their  horses  ready  according  to  the  advertised  programme  ;  = 
quality  js  =  and  if  any  horse  does  not  appear  when  the  class  Is  exhibited  in  ' 


A  FEW  llOMEt  BECOMMENDATION8. 

From  Proprietor  of  Payson's  Indelible  Ink.— "Your  Reviver 

be  lias  feasted  CVPV  since  the  season  Came  on  '-  n01  soS00,i  a3  tD3t  01  -a8'  week.  Prices  have  fal'en  off  from  50  j  which  he'wns  entered.  Bhi'iU  i'.!  d"ee'm'od  Vo  "have  wiihd'-aw'n  i  B'ves  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leave*  It 
lit.  lias  icasttu  n  t..  »iuce  till,  seaauu  t^iutt-  uu.  =  c(,nl>  (n  ^  DeI.cwt.fr0m  our  last  quotations.   Mo-t  of  tbebeEt  |  from  ■ .  mpetltton  in  such  class.     """""      ua.ewunu  awn  ^  heaUbynnd  soft.« 


npetitlon  In  such  class, 
s  desiring  to  secure  stall„  .„ 

ere  =  horses,  may  address  the  Corresponding   Secrttarv   Box  68  =       -Tour  Rpv'rer,  and  am  satisfied  that  It  Imparts  a  dark  color" 
=  Woonsocket,  R.  I  '=  to  Gray  Hair.'' 

rdinary  $60,«570.-  \    The  gates  will  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the  public  from  8  i    Prom  W.  B.  Wellon,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital. — "1  find  It  all 
Qj2  =  Store  Cows  ,$4oaoo  per  head    Considerable  many  cows  in  :  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m  each  dav.  E  you  claim  for  it.  and  would  say  to  all,  try  IL" 

=  market,  mostly  of  ordinary  grades.  =    Owners  or  agents  presenting  horses  for  exhibition  will  re- =    From  the  Springfield  Republican.— "  One  of  Uic  best  Hair  Ee- 

the    lGtll  lUSt.,  he  Was  found   dead   near  lhe=    Sheep  and  L^mbs.— The  trade  Is  better  than  it  was  Inst  =  ceive  tickets  of  admission.  i  vlvers  known." 

.    ,  ,  ,     -  „     Sweek,     We   quote  sales  of  Lambs  at  from  43.12  to  *4.50  =    Z2T  Gambling  and  the  Sale  of  Intoxlcatin"  Llnuors  will  be  "-    Prepared  by  C.  R.  KIN'GSLEY,  Northampton,  Mass.  S«14 

xV  doctor  Who  had  heard  Ot  the  I  per  head.   Old  Sheep  4>ic'per  lb.  =  Rlrieklv  Prohlhl.oH  o„  tb  n™„„H,, 

Swine:— There  is  a  few  Store  P!e7S  in  market ; 


About  two  weeks  ago  he  became  dangerously  I  lota  were  sofd  at  prices  nnguiKfroml|WtoUc  per  lb.  |  "Perso"nsrde'3;rinVto"secure  stalls  or  other  accommodations  for  I ,  Prom  Pror  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College.—"  I  have  been  try- 

c  o  J  z     \\  orking  Oxen — ffe  quote  prices  at  i|il75a27u  per  pair.  Therr 

ferocious,   howling  night  and  day.  like  a  bull,  I  Is  a  gor^l  supply  in  market  and  a  fair  demand 
'                o&  J  i  )  ;    Milch  Cowa— Sales  extra  at  $70al00:  ordu 

and  wallowing  constantly  in  the  water. 


farm  spring 


I  Strickiy  Prohibited  on  the  Grounds. 


WEEKLY 


prices,  whole 
^@8c.  per  tb 

THE  WOONSOCKET  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  j 

WILL  HOLD  THEIR 

!  SECOND  HORTICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  1 
EXHIBITION. 

served  in  alcohol,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  med- 1  ^^^f^^^^i^^'^  I  At  Harris  Hull,  in  WwMOeket,  on  I 

TUESDAY,  WEDXESD1Y  &  THURSDAY  1 


Strange  ll'CakS  Of  the  dead  hOg,  CUt  him  Open,  iBale  6a7  cents  per  pound;  retail's  to  10  cents" per  pound.—  i 
°  ,11  ,      =  Fat  Hogs— 2100  at  market ;  pr'ces,  -  ' 

and  found— wonderful  to  relate— a  live  snake>  • 
three  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  mau'g  wrist. 
The  stomach  appeared  to  be  terribly  inflamed, 
and  mortification  ensued  immediately  after  the  I 


narts  were  evnused     The  snake  lias  bppn  nrp  I  both  for  hdme  use  and  for  export,  at  improved  prices.  Corn 

parts  Vl  CIC  L.\pu„(.  1.      UK  ?li<l U..S>  Mt.ll  I«C-  ,  ha,         m->-  !•  .  xat"l  awl  B..et...tt.Hl 


I 

m  i 

REVIEW   Oi'  NEW  YORE] 

WHOLES Al£  MARKET. 

During  the  past  week  breadstulfs  have  been  qrile  active, 
mproved  prices.   Curn  _ 
rapidly.   The  accounts  i 


I  bv  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  cents.' 
I    GEO.C.  GOODWIN  A  CO..  and  REED,  CUTLER  4  CO, 
=  Wholesale  Agents.  Boston. 

|    June  15,  1867.  K 


t^cnnsyluania. 


faculty 
Cairo  Democrat. 


Git 


Ammonia  *?;  Makuee.- 


September  10,  11  and  12,  1867. 

P.  CHZLT>$,  Superintendent  of  Halls. 

on  or  before 


PATENT  ELASTIC  HORSL 

SHOE  RUBBER  CUSHION. 
The  onlr  po6itlve  cure  for  Corns  and  I 
tender  feet.  Cannot  pick  up  itones  or  1 
balls  In  winter. 

NO  MORE  HARD  ROADS: 
Price  $1  per  pair.   Discount  to  Blackmiltbri  and  Saddlar». 
Agents,  TA(5(1  A  CO.,  31  S.  Fourth  St.,  PiiiLADELmiA. 
July  27,  1867.  4w  29 


1  J^EW  CROP  TURNIP  SEEDS. 

\    Tive  Bubscribers  would  call  attention  to  their  superior  stock  of 

TURNIP,  AND  RUT  A  BAGA  SEEDS, 
=  for  Fall  sowing,  all  grown  from  selected  roots— as  grown  !(J  ■ 


=  2.r»  cents  cash,  for  mesa.  At  the  close  the  inquiry  was  good  and  _ 
£  the  market  steady.  Lard  ruled  firmer  early  in  the  week,  since  | 
=  Lhe  prices  hare  yielded,  and  close  weak.   There  is  a  large  stock  = 

 MHI|i  5  of  butter  and  no  want  for  It.  I 

I    Indian  Corn.— This  has  finctuatpd  with  great  violence.  The  ; 
\  home  and  export  Inquiry  has  been  fair,  and  we  have  had  an  ac-  \ 
-Tn  '\  tr\n  nf  xvfA]  rnt   ^  l've  speculative  demand.  Induced  bv  the  falling  off  of  the  re-  | 
Ail  u  iuu  ui  =  cef^~ttt       West;  this,  together  with  the  very  rapid  advance! 

rod  mnnnrr  thf'rn  U  n  tviHp  ovpr  p  nnnnd  of  ^  at  Liverpool  has  given  a  decided  impulse  to  our  market.  § 
UU  manure  lUUC  IS  a  ume  0\er   L,   pouuu   Oi  =    bArlky  has  been  entirely  overlooked.   The  accounts  from  5 

free  ammonia,    and  in  fresh  manure,  three-  I  the  Interior  are  very  conflicting  for  this  staple.   Oats  have  been  j  TT^fl "'IJ*  w,  ™  ""J.  ^i1'11'?  ,Sp"*uI7' 
'  '  =  in  fair  demand,  and  with  limited  receipts  for  old,  these  have  =  TUESDAY,  September  10th,  at  U  o'clock  A.  M. 

Quarters  Of  a  pound   "While  Of  ammonia  in  the  ^  improved.   New  have  boen  offered  more  freely,  and  have  fine-  =    AW  persons  contributing  articles  other  than  Fruit  and  Flow- 

H  "  >  §  tuated.   We  learn  from  the  WeBt  that  this  crop  Is  good,  and  the  =  ers,  are  requested  to  bring  them  in  on  MONDAY,  September  9.  =       aaur*»  <*  unvm.iv,  ow  juu«-i  om 

form  of  Salt^    which  can  be  decomposed  bv  !  qualitv  nniuaaw  One,  geiier»llv  closing  dull.   Rye  has  been  tn  =  :    _  _    „        .  ,  .  „  „  ,,„..■„„ 

ram  ut  saiu,      uit-u  cau  m.   uctuuipuBCU  uy  ^  jj^^  jgn^'th^^^^^f  ^  sia&.  ot  pWme._  =  EXHIBITION  WILL  COMMENCE  ON  =   ,P-S-    Genora Uatnloptes  on  application. 

lime,  there  is  in  the  same  rotted  manure  a  trifle  I  At  the  close  the  market  is  firm,  but  quiet.  I  1 0',°i?.^1',?l^?  """"J'6  on  lm°d- 

.  =    There  has  been  quite  an  active  trade  in  *rheat  during  the  =  Tncadar,  Scplruiber  lO,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  I    •"">»«.  "»'• 

Over  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  and  in  fresh  barn-  =  wrek.  but  prices  have  tluctuated  materially.   The  more  favor-  ; 

3  i  n        T.  =  able  private  advices  from  Europe,  the  less  iaV'O-able  ne-.vs  rrnin  E   

yard  manure,  nearly  tWO  pounds.     If  Spread  \  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  recard  to  the  j-leld  ..f  \Vkiter  wheat,  and  I 

L.  ....  ....     =  the  limited  supplies  known  to  be  on  the  canals,  have  induced  a  =         TTTtTTTT**^    a  "n  i  »    T^T  .I1TTRR  *^ 

On  the  grOUnQ  in  dry  and   Warm  Weather,  the  s  verv  Kr-neral  demand.   Earlv  In  the  week  prices  declined  10  to  ! 

free  ammonia  would  no  doubt  escape,  but  the  1  „^lXrrecovTre^d^h  aeS 

loss  from  this  Cause  late  in  the  Fall  would  be  j  LSd"  so  firm"'      We"  8U8tol,,ed-   Wlut,;t  wheal'  bov"»"'  |  ^  fnlu  offered  for  competition  must  be  grown  by  compel!- 

extremely  slight.     Suppose  that  20  tons  of  I 


i 
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PREMIUM 
FARM   GRIST  MILL. 


manure  are  applied  to  the  acre,  and  the  free  I 
ammonia  to  escape,  we  should  lose  15  pounds  [ 
of  ammonia  from  the  fresh  manure,  and  20  \ 


Special  flotice. 


Theee  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  hare  for 
many  vears  been  In  constant  use,  by  Karmero, 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  ihrouKh- 
=  out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas,  California, 
Fruits  receiving  a  premium  in  one  class,  cannot  compete  in  i  Canada,  Ac.   They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are 
!  another.  I  adapted  to  horse,  st**am  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kind* 

=    Articles  once  placed  on  the  tables,  are  under  the  control  of  =  0f  grain  rapidly.   Send  for  Circular. 

|  the  judges,  and  cannot  be  removed  unti  I  the  close  of  the  Exhi-  =  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Howera  and  Threshers,  Bcxp- 
|  bltion.  !  era  and  Mowers, 

Judges  may  withhold   Premiums,  when  fruits  or  other  arti-  ! 


IMPROVED  HAY,  STRAW  and  FODOER  CUTTERS, 
:  Cles  not  of  sulLclt-nt  merit  are  pr'-pen'.M.  =  *— *  ,  _  ^ 

_    MOTHER    BAILE\  b    QLIETINU    SYRLP,   the  Great;    Exhibitors  must  give  personal  attention  to  their  articles  at  =  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Store  Trucks  and  everyva- 

pounds  from  the  rotted,  which  would  amount  |  QuletlngRemcdJfor  chlWren  TeeHllng.  ^  BolUe8  only }  ".e^io^of  u^Fan-.  and  auend^o  ^^^!  j  worthy,  ^  | Tle^  of  Ka™ ,mp,,!mcnls-  ^mLu  boyer1*  BRaf™* 

to  more  than  the  War  tax.     Couldn't  afford  it,  I  25  cenU    Sold  bv  nrutsrlsts  I  be  awarded  a  gratuity  by  the  judges. '  =  Sllth  Street  and  Germantown  Aven»e, 

=  "  '  I    No  person  who  is  an  exhibitor  can  act  as  Judge,  on  the  clasB  r 

anyhOW.  1    4w-31]  GEO.  C.  GOOD  WIN  4  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  =  In  which  he  exhibits.  !    Aug.  10,  1W?. 


rillLAUELrUIA,  tVk. 


j  Mastkisg  Tbees. — Too  many,  in  applying  manure  to  their  fruit  trees,  forget  the  position  of  the  roots  and  apply  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  body.  If 
/  they  were  carefully  to  remove  the  soil,  they  would  rind  that  trees  of  vigorous  growth,  and  from  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  have  roots,  that  are  really  the 
I  main  sources  of  nourishment,  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  body.  The  application  of  manure,  therefore,  to  give  the  best  results,  should  be  dis- 
i'  tributed  around  the  tree,  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  from  the'trunk.  In  positions  where  the  turf  is  desired  to  be  maintained,  cut  and  roll 
J  it  back,  put  on  the  manure,  fork  it  in  lightly,  and  then  replace  the  turf.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  productiveness  of  fruit  trees  is  much  accelerated 
by  the  application  of  manures. 
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Field  a&tl  Fa?mt 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LIME  ON  OTJft  CBOP3. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  THOMAS  J.  EDGE,  LONDONGEOVE,  PA. 


|    Those  who  are  compelled  to  grow  buck-  j  ^^firtis iftlY  HetrartmfitXt, ! 

|  wheat  late,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  very  |   ^  £~  _  miii  [ 

1  moderate  dressing  of  lime  will  hasten  its  ma- 1  »        en  1  mi -ma  1 

|  turity  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  thus  will  j  JiUUbUJUeUUd. 
|  often  save  the  crop  from  early  frosts ;  but  as  a]      fflIp  seed",' " ' I 
I  usual  thing,  the  amount  of  grain  is  not  mate- 1  J-  | 


DISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE.  FIELD  AND 
FARM-YARD. 
By  Rout.  MoCltjee,  V.  S. 
For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farm  and  Fikeside,  402  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia.   Price,  $5  by  mail,  prepaid. 
March  2,  1867.  8-tf 


TURNIP  SEED! 

IfEW  CSOP  OF  JULY  1st,  1867. 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm, 

FRO-M 

SELECTED  STOCK  AND  WARRANTED. 
AI.80 

IMPOSTED  SEED,  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

and  in  great  variety. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST— GRATIS. 


Hew  f orh. 
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I  jyjENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

1  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

I  Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  _c,  made  of 
=  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
|  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
|  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
=  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

i  e.  a,  &  g.  r.  meneely, 

%  West  Trot.  n.  y. 

=    June  22, 1867.  *6m-24 


WATCHES  1 


)  COLLINS,  At.DERSON  &  CO.  I 
f  Seed  Warehouse, 

)      1111  and  1113  Market  St., 
PlllLArjELl'IilA,  Pa. 

IOw-25 


ij^MERICAN 

AMERICAN  WATCHES. 


MRS.  M.  G.  BROWN'S  METAPHYSICAL  DISCOVERY, 


It  is  usual  to  apply  lime  at  hap-hazard,  to  |  rially  increased,  while  the  yield  of  straw  is  I 
any  and  every  crop,  at  any  time  most  conven- f  considerably  decreased.  | 
lent ;  and  we  seldom  pause  to  consider  or  ex- 1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  would  pay  | 
periment,  in  order  to  find  out  what  crops  are  j  more  attention  to  the  effect  which  lime  pro- 1 
most  benefited  by  it.  It  is  for  us  a  fortunate !  duces  on  our  common  crops,  that  we  would  f 
thing  that  we  have  but  one  class  of  plants  |  learn  that  which,  if  properly  used,  would  prove  I 
which  are  not  benefited  by  it ;  and  also  that  j  of  great  use  to  us  and  to  others  interested  in  ( 
this  class,  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  does  j  agriculture.  I 

aot  form  a  very  important  crop.  In  fact,  plants  |   •  "  "   j 

cultivated  for  their  fiber  are  so  little  cultivated  §  CULTURE  OF  SPECIAL  CROPS.  I 

among  us  that  we  might  as  well  omit  them  f  —  I 

from  the  list,  in  considering  the  effect  produced  i    °NE  of  the  marked  features  in  the  way  off 
upon  our  various  crops  by  this  manure  or  j  agricultural  improvement  is  the  special  culture  j  Robert  downsV"" 
stimulant  t  °f  certam  crops  which  require  care  and  atten-  j  June  29,  1867. 

As  far  as  weeds  are  concerned,  it  has  beenhion>  aud  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  order  toj  ~;™~E~ 
found  to  eradicate  some,  and  encourage  the  I msure  success.  1 1\ 

growth  of  others.    It  may  be  laid  down  as  a!    We  k»ve  known  considerable  sums  to  bej   

.  i     L  =  TPflli7pd  hv  fnrmprq  from  thp  <;r»pcial  rnltnrp  nf-  which  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness,  Blindness,  Baldness,  Ca-  =  ^ 

rule  that  It  Will  prove  nOXlOUS  tO   those  plants  I  l<"niLit,  1IULU  IUG  bpLU<u  OUUUIC  Ul  =  tarrhand  £lldlseMe  which  flesh  is  heir  to.   Send  (or  a  circular,  =  like  any  other  machine,  on  mechanical  principles.   The  factory 

Which  naturally  ■seem  to  belong  to  SllecioUS  ^  SOme  Crop,  as  "  a  Side  business  "  to  their  gen-  |  g^Em^ini"*- elp I^'iculars-  PrinciI>al  offlce>  410  AE0H  1  Is  indeed  little  else  than  a  vast  machine-shop,  the  principal 
.,  ,  i  .     '  ,  T  f,  ,  -,    =  eral  farm  ODerationS   but  then  thev  Understood  '=    ^OOR  RICH^r'd^^YE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA-  |  wor^  ln  which  is  not  more  upon  watches  than  upon  machinery 

SOlls,  aud  tO  moist  places.     In  our  corn  fields  =  cl<11  i<llm  uFckiuuub,  ulil  men,  in^y  uiiuu»™u  }  _ ualed  in  the  worldi  80ld  at  the  above  offlce.  =  ^  make  walches  wfflt  If  the  watche8  are  good,  It  Is  because 

it  proves  nOXiOUS  tO  the  COm  mangold,  CchryS-!thOT0UgUy  the  DatUre  °f  lhe  Cr0P>  alld  dM  !  HSe, Sery^of  SfSS-? ^^^SJlJtll^^^'^^  Of  course  there  mnnt  be  no  defect  In 
ontliomiim  cpmhim)   wViilpiPnnt  nn   in  vprv  '=  their  WOl'k  Systematically.     Experience  Shows  =  this  is  a  success.  =  the  principle  or  plan  of  the  movement,  no  mistake  In  the  sizes 

antnemum  SegetUmJ   While  It  PU„  On   m  Verj  f  EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS.  I  or  shapes  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  nothing  want, 

large  quantities   It   IS   Said  tO   encourage   tlie  |  '•Udl'  Xle  WHO  liab  OUl  ltJW  arucieb  WXllOQ  UO  raifaes  |    Aug-3)18W_  Sm.30    |  ing  in  their  properties,  and  no  error  in  their  positions.  These 

growth  Of  the  red  poppy  End  COltSfOOt      fp^jg  I  for  market,  and  Who  Confines  his  attention  en-|   „„  „„„  „„  ,  „,  „„.  ,„„„  „,_„  f  points  once  thoroughly  settled  in  regard  to  each  part  of  every 

nppnliaritv  of  rlpctvnv/ino-  Tnmp  Mnrlo  nf  rpw  I  tirely  tO  them,  IS  more  likely  to  cultivate  Un-1  TDCONOMY-PROMPTNESS-RELiABILITYI  |  variety  of  watch,  it  rests  wholly  with  the  machinery-con- 

peCUliailty  01  CleStlOymg  Some  KmClS  01  ^ege-=         J  >  J  |  _Cj  %  strncted  with  infinite  diversity  of  form  and  function,  expressly 

table  growth,  and  encouraging  others,  is  no  I  clerstandingly  trian  in  the  usual  system  of  gen- 1  American  concrete  paint  and  roofing  company.  I  for  the  purpose — to  produce  the  finished  pieces.  The  method 
whew  more  nlainlv  shown  than  in  the  annlicn  ^ eral  husbandry.  I  543  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  |  established  in  every  department  is,  the  reduplication  of  parts 

MULie  uiuic  pidiuiy  .uuwil  tuan  in  me  dppucd,- -     T,  .  ^    .-1    Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.    All  =  by  mechanical  means ;  and  this  is  carried  out  on  the  system  of 

tioil  Of  lime   tO  low,  moist  meadow  land.     If  I      "  1S  a  q"-estl0n  Whethei  OU1  daiiymen  WOUld  I  ]esk?,  wet  and  dampness  in  roofs,  ic,  prevented.   Iron  Fronts,  I  the  most  thorough  subdivision  of  labor. 

=      f      .  -,    f .  .  .  ,  .  •  it       r=  Railings,  Posts  and  Fences  long  preserved.   All  work  done  =  6 

applied  at  the  rate  Of  fifty  Or  Seventy-five  bush-  I  n0t  Set  Detter  letums  Dy  maKing  a  Specialty  Ot  |  weu,  and  warranted.   The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of  =    By  means  of  multiplying  gauges  and  microscopes,  tests  and 

els  per  acre,  it  soon  eradicates  moss  and  other !  some  croPs  in  connection  with  their  general  1 lhe  ^  no^SEFH  leeds,  Actnaiy. 
plants  usually  found  in  such  places,  and  in  a  |  business.    Those  who  have  lands  adapted  to  j 
short  time  causes  a  good  growth  of  nutritious  I  hoPs>  to  tobacco,  or  some  crops  which  may  be  | 
grasses.     Whether  it  accomplishes  this  by  I  readily  marketed,  will  find  after  selecting  and  I 
forming  the  growth  of  these  kinds  of  grass, !  steadily  cultivating  such  as  special  crops,  that  f 


§  The  true  value  of  Machinery  applied  to  Watch-making  Is  not 
f  that  by  its  use  watches  are  made  rapidly,  but  that  Ihey  are 
=  made  correctly.  Very  few  people  know  why  a  Waltharo,  Watch 
\  should  be  superior  to  any  other.  In  the  first  place,  at  Walthara 
=  the  watch  is  regarded  as  only  a  machine,  to  be  constructed, 


May  25, 1867. 


'{£wlS  LADOMUSlTcoT 


DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  Si  SILVER  WARE. 

K WATCHES  and  JEWELRY  REPAIRED. 
_?02  Chestnut  St.,  PhUa;, 


I  inspection  for  the  detection  of  wear  in  cutting  tools,  and  for 
I  faults  and  flaws  in  steel  or  stone,  are  made  to  accompany  the 
|  work  in  every  stage  from  beginning  to  end. 
|  As  a  necessary  result,  the  watch  goes  together  a  perfect 
I  machine.  Every  part  is  found  to  fit  properly  in  its  place. 
\  Every  pin  may  be  pushed  till  it  pinches,  and  every  screw  turned 
=  home.  Instead  of  a  sluggish  and  feeble  action,  the  balance, 
|  even  under  the  pressure  of  the  lightest  mainspring,  vibrates 
=  with  a  wide  and  free  motion,  and  the  beat  has  a  clear  and 
=  ringing  sound,  always  characteristic  of  the  Waltham  watch. 
=  The  machine  is  a  time-keeper  fom  the  start. 
\  This  system  of  Watch-making  is  unknown  In  foreign  coun- 
=  tries,  and  is  entirely  original  with  the  Waltham  Company.  The 
|  company  claim  that  by  it  they  produce  watches  that  cannot  be 


or  whether  by  destroying  their  predecessors,  it  [ a  considerable  sum  may  be  added  to  the  in-  j 
only  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  grow,  I  am  1  come  of  the  farm.  j 
not  prepared  to  say;  but  all  have  noticed  that  J    Among  market  gardens  the  labor  and  ma- j 

such  is  the  effect  produced  by  lime  on  this  kind  I  nure  expended  upon  a  single  acre  of  cabbage  j  Have  Amn  m  handa  8plendid  aasortmenl  of  Diamond8  at 
of  land.  I is  011  an  averaSe  not  less  th™  one  hundred  dol-  j  60LD  ^  ^£^-ATCmss, 

Lawes,  and  other  distinguished  experimen- 1  lars>  and  a  Sood  croP  the  inevitable  result  of  |  of  au  styles  apices, ^uitabie^ for  Ladie^  Gentlemen's  and  j  —  j  for  every  quaHty  which  a  watch  Taluable 
tal  English  farmers  assign  to  hay,  straw  and  1 the  expenditure  and  accompanied  with  reason- 1  jewelry^  the  newest  ^  in  principle,  the  movement  is  not 

other  fodder  crocs  erown  ra  weU  limed  land  1  able  skill  pays  a  handsome  profit.    Four  or  five  I  mS"  xE*es!,v?oEr  ^1^2?  f°S,»  I  °*  flnMS<*'    /T?  '  rT„     T"  T 

Otnei  IOQClei  ClOpS,  glOVii!  Jil  \,eU  limea  lane,  f  v  J  ■?  jny_   Watcnes  repaired  and  warranted.   Country  trade  solicited,  i  is  uniform  to  the  minutest  details,  not  easily  damaged,  easily 

a  2Teat  advantage  Over  those  in  which  lime  has  z=  thousand  Cabbages  are  not  Untrequently  grown  I  AH  orders  promptly  attended  to.  =  repaired,  and  when  repaired  is  alwavs  as  eood  as  new. 

agiutduiauia0cuvci  muse  ui  wmtumiicnda.  o  '         JO      ,    =    Diamonds  and  all  precious  stones  bought  for  cash ;  also  gold  =    F       '  " 

been  more  01'  less  deficient.      When  applied  tO  j  UP0n  an  aCre  Ior  Which  there  IS  always  a  ready  =  and  silver.  I    There  are  different  grades  of  finish  In  the  different  varieties 

srrain  crons  the  effect  usuallv  is  that  it  increases  \  market  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred.  1  JHUll l—l  „    j of  walcies  made  by  the  Waltham  company,  as  there  arc  dif- 

gram  CI  ops  me  cuect  usually  lb  mat  umcrcascs  5  l  '  ferent  sizes  and  shapes,  to  suit  all  tastes  and  means,  but  every 

the  weight  of  the  grain,  which  has  a  much  f  Tnis>  at  the  lowest  flSm'es>  would  g^e  a  profit,  j  JJakometers  i    barometers  i  i    barometers  in  j  watch  that  bears  the  genuilie  trade.marlc  of waltham  »  is 

thinner  Skin  and  Consequently  yields  a  greater  I  of  $li0  Per  acre-  |  TIMBys  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS,         I  guaranteed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  nobody  need  be  afraid  to 

nei'Centao'e   Of  flour    and  less   bran   and  it  is  =      ^e  naVe  SeCn  statementS  from  the  mOSt  re-  I  the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  express,  and  are  war-  5  iaT 
A  v  &  '  '  =  «;„i  t„  „  •  .  :  ranted  accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  the  office  of  " 

generally  admitted  that  the  flour  is  better,  from  1 liaule  sources,  giving  the  average  profit  upon  \  and  fireside,  402  Locust  street,  Philadelphia, 
the  fact  that  it  contains  more  gluten.  I  ouion  croPs  of  imm  $200  to  $300  Per  acre,  j  ,,t^—L  

x,  .  .  ,     .    ,  .,   ,         .!  and  here  the  expenditure  in  manure  and  labor  \  T  N  s  u  K  E     your  live 

Potatoes  are  more  likely  to  boil  dry  and  =       .  „  "    .  ;  ,     „  ;  1 

=  was  large.    From  eight  to  ten  cords  of  manure  = 


pe-13-tf 
STOCK 


mealj-,  when  grown  in  a  soil  newly  limed ;  and  [ 


it  will  usually  be  found  good  economy  to  apply  I 


I  to  the  acre  was  used,  worth  from  six  to  eight  I 


lime  for  this  crop,  not  only  on  account  of  the 


I  dollars  per  cord,  and  the  labor  of  weeding  1 


t  -U  ,   i  ~  in    [  alone  $40  per  acre,  although  labor-saving:  im-  \ 

increased  quality,  but  also  on  account  of  the  §  ,  1      „    ',  D  „  ^  i 


increased  yield ;  for,  with  this  exception,  I 
think  any  manure  applied  to  this  crop,  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  yield,  does  so  at  the  ex- 


\  plements  were  freely  used.  We  refer  to  these  1 
j  crops  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  some  off 
{ the  commonest  vegetables,  which  farmers  gen- 1 


A  few  for  sale  at  the  ofllce  of  the  FARM  = 

I  "  The  American  Watch  Company  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  estah- 
i  lished  In  1850,  has  grown  into  proportions  which  entitle  it  to  a 
|  rank  among  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  America.  The 
,  I  quality  of  the6e  instruments  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
I  minute  comparisons,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
=  home-made  over  the  imported. 

=  "  The  first  duty  of  a  watch  Is  to  keep  good  time.  Its  other 
=  uses  are  decorative  and  subsidiary.  The  simpler  its  mechanism, 
§  the  more  trustworthy  its  action ;  and  the  system  upon  which 
=  watches  are  constructed  by  the  American  Compauy  Is  the  very 
=  perfection  of  simplicity. 

I  "An  important  question  Is  that  of  the  relative  costliness  of 
=  European  and  American  Watches.  It  appears  that  the  ad- 
I  vantage  of  cheapness  is  also  with  us.  The  difference  in  price 
I  is  not  excessive,  but  is  sufficient  to  be  an  object  to  anypur- 
I  chaser.  The  virtue  of  superior  durability,  however,  is  one 
I  which  ought  to  be  well  considered  in  this  regard.  American 
I  instruments  will  outlast  all  others.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
E  we  pay  Europe  .$5,O(JU,000  a  year  for  watches,  and  a  like  sum 
i  for  keeping  them  in  order.  At  our  own  doors  watches  are 
I  manufactured  at  a  less  price,  of  better  quality,  less  likely  to 
I  become  disordered,  and  so  arranged  that  in  case  ef  injury  by 
  —    ,  .  ,  I  violenoe  the  injurvmay  cheaply  and  expeditiously  be  repaired." 

rvtQl^itr  |    "  This  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  splendid  speci- 

i  men  Of  American  operative  genius  and  enterprise.   That  it 
'  =  t?  xt   rrr-TT^nn  r,           .    ^r,rt  ~  I  will  work  a  revolution  in  the  w'atch  manufacturing  of  the  world 

snerinltv  ivWh    roh,m-                    «t     i  E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JEWETT,  Vice  Pres't  =  no  one  can  doubt  who  examines  the  operations  of  the  Waltham 
oyt^iaiuj  vvmcu   ictuillb  laige  prontS.  =    B^SluO.OOO  DEPOSITED  WITH  the  oom.pt eoilee  as  bk  e  estaljUshmest,  for  it  Urns  ont  watch  movements  at  Juit  nboilt 
Were   never   mnrp  imnrpoced  with    tu.  !  ctoity  foe  policy  holtiEIIB.  '  =  one  half  the  cost  of  imported  movements,— beside  the  Uniform 

for  tal  vpirs  nrpvinna  to  ra^ino-  flip  rrnn  ■  onrl  '=  ,  „  uiipiuocu  with  ine  :-  Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  DEATn  and  =  reliability  of  the  machine-niede  watches  must  give  them  a  great 
lOl  ICU  years  pieviUUd  to  la.hlUt,  one  crop  ,  ana  %  va]ue  of  these  "  side  isSUes"tO  the  farmpra' 1  TUEfT-  Kor  furtner  particulars,  address  Branch  Office,  Hart-  i  advantage  over  all  others  wherever known.  A  poor  timepiece 
if  KP  pvwnl  rarmts   ihiq  «ppvnq  tn  hp  flip  nni   =      .                                                                   a,iuJCIa  =  ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co.  =  of  the  machine  make  will  be  as  rare  m  the  future  as  a  good  one 

II  We  except,  CailOIS,  mis  Seems  10  De  tne  Um-  =  ng  tnan  when  in  England,  last  vear  The  1  F.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers,  =  of  band  make  has  been  heretofore,  fof  machinery  is  arbitrary 
VPreal  oninion  of  root  raiSPTR    either  for  stock  -        a.  -.    .  "        '■  J^al-  430  Walnut  Street,  Philadelpuia.  I  ln  "s  performance,  and  can  make  a  perfect  article  just  as  easy 

\ersai  opinion  oi  loot  raisers,  euner  ior  stock  =      fitg  re&\izefi  in  many  instances  seemed  to  =  Mayis.isw.  '  5m-Pe-i9  I  as  one  that  is  worthless,  it  win  be  a  catise  of  congratulation, 

or  for  lnsil-kpt        Snmp  ponfliflpr   that   oavrnta  I         ,  owm™  «»,       _____  „„„,  =  if  this  highlv  useful  American  enterprise  shall  have  the  effect 

or  iot  inaiket,     some  consider  mat  cairots ,  us  aimost  incredible.  i  /?qd  hoop   s  TiT**  1  of  driTlns  out  of  market  the  ttouBands  of  trashy  foreign 

i  O— SO,  '  O^cS  ^  articles,  miscalled  time-keepers,  by  furnishing  so  excellent  and 

WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


pense  of  quality,  which  forms  quite  an  impor- !         SUpp0se  CaD  not  be  Sr0wn  at  any  consid- 1 

1     =  erable  profit.  I 
tant  item  with  some.  =    r-p  1  '  .      .  i 

T,  ,  ....  4      ,      I    Ul  late  years  the  potato  has  m  some  sec-? 

English  turnip .feeders  colder  that  one :hun- 1  tions  proved  very  remunerative.    The  culture! 
dred  bushels  of  turmps,  from  newly  limed  I  of  various  kinus  offruit] 
land,  will  go  as  far  to  fatten  a  flock  of  sheep,  [  anotiier  , 
as  one  hundred  and  thirty  from  land  not  limed  j  -yye 


;  may  be  mentioned  as  1 


form  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  this  is  de- 1 

nied  by  other  growers,  so  that  the  exception  is  1    We  are  nOW  convinced  that  this  subject  does f 

not  fully  sustained  i not  receive  tfle  attention  from  our  farmers  that  I         Manufacturer  of^nrst-ctasa  hoop  skirts, 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  peas  and  beatiS  I  \  a?SeJ7e9'  ™PMS  ^  f*  time,  when  it  is  |  wholJ^°^^£ii-^  skirts. 
yield  a  better  crop,  of  a  better  quality,  and  are !  des™  that  the  mcome  fl'«»  ^  should  be  I        ^  1867_  no.  m  aeoii  steeet,  1^1^^^.^ 

much  less  liable  to  run  too  much  to  "vines,  on  1 mcreased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  highf  „  _  

newly  limed  land,  than  on  land  deficient  m|taxesand  necessary  expenditure.--  Vtica  Ber-\  5Q  per  cent  saved  by  using 

this  constituent;  the  produce  is  said  to  beia^'  I  -  T-   babbitt's  star  yeast  powder. 

more  likely  tO  boil  SOft,                                            ?  i    Mgil  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 

i  Tnp   TTtinn    TTpralrl    nmli«un/,«,   ti>»  ««^1„  =  yea3t  Powder>  m  fifteen  minutes.    No  shortening  required 

T1ip   iTmin   pvppntion   f-^»n   t-ha   l^^ofli,,    _.i  UUCa   ileialQ   prOilWinCeS   the  apple  =  when  sweet  milk  is  used.                                     5  M 

lhe  mam  exception  f,orn  the  benefits  Ofs  f            turollCTh   Centtti    Wpw  VArfr  1    1       smd  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif- 

lime  SPPniS  to  hp  in  flflT  hw™  axyrl  ntW  fi h.™   i  1         lailUie   miOUgll   OentfftS    l+ew  YOIK.  g  teen  cents  to  pay  postage. 

ume  seems  to  oe  m  nax,  nenip  and  other  hbers.  =Al      th  l  k     .     ,    Wm.tllw„ss-tn               nos.  u  to  74  Washington  street,  New  York. 
The  Belgian  flax  raiser  will  not  sow  flax  until  I  ^^f         /         JNoithwesWra  part  of  f  henry  c  kellogg,  sole  Agent  for  pwiadeiphi 
at  least  seven  years  after  an  application  ofl?        '  T.  ™    elseWtee   _  

lime ;  and  in  Holland  the  period  is  much  Ion-  \  Sprm°  T^l  ?  t  '    ^  &°PS  I M0E0  «»™  impkoved 

5  exceed  those  of  last  vear  nu  „_„ 

er,  and  considerable  difference  m  p.  see  is  made  I  super-phosphate  op  lime. 

between  samples  grown  on  limed  land,,  and  I   >"i  ■  '     ■  ."tw  btakbaed  guabanteeb. 

thatgrownona  soil  comparatively  free;  from  |    Tm  hay  crop  in  England  has  been  anim-{Na.  37  N  0r°  rt  8ha'r  roTtTtt  e ft n'.  c  e .  P  h  i 

ANI> 

Nov  95  Soulh  Street,  Baltimore, 
Mttt'ppno'Pd  /ini-ililorl  xl_  „  _  And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  CcanWy- 

come  cases  doubled.  s  vest  proapects  are  otherwise  unnsually  good.  ; 

■iHiMHMui.Ni  •Hiiii»inniHiiiiliaMlliim>iir>ii<MiriniiM«»i  »»....  ...H..n  nUMMttiHi,  iMMUUMl  (itimi*mWmi,HWfom 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 


3m-21 


Kw&-  In  the  former  case  the  fiber  is  fftjbred,  Imense-  me  this  season,  and  has  been  cured  un- 1 
iM  the  amount  of  seed  is  increased,  and  m  fder'te  BSo^  favorable  circumstances.    Har- f 

Philadelphia,  February^  186' 
COMMISSION  TO  LOCAL  AG2»tS 


A  limited  number  of  advertisemeaia'will  b'fe  p'tibllshea'ih  the 
Faem  add  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each1  inser- 
tion. Advert isementg  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style .  The' jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  wivh  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertisiESg  medium. 


|  economical  a  substitute."— N.  Y.  Times. 

|  "We  notice  with  regret  (writing  of  the  Paris  Exposition)  the 
=  absence  of  specimens  of  American  manufacture,  whiSffii  ail- 
;  though  only  comparatively  of  recent  birth  among  us,  Is  already 
=  producing  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Tfed 
=  Watches  manufactured  by  the  Waltham  Company  are  certainly, 
I  so  far  as  strength,  durability,  and  excellence  as  time-keepers 
=  are  concerned,  as  good  as  anything  produced  by  the  French  or 
=  Swiss  manufactures." — N.  Y.  Herald. 

I  "We  have  had  one  of  the  works  of  thie  Company  in  a  case 
i  for  some  considerable  time,  and,  comparing  them  with  former 
I  first-class  works  of  different  manufacture  possessed  by  us,  they 
i  have  established,  in  our  opinion,  their  superiority  over  any 
i  ever  Introduced  for  correctness  as  time-pieces.'1— The  World. 

_  "It  is  believed  that  a  Waltham  Watch  is  worth  double  the 
i  price  of  many  of  the  imported  watches  made  by  hand." — 
=  Scientific  American. 

|  "  The  beauty,  the  precision,  the  greater  cheapness,  the  uni- 
1  form  excellence  of  a  watch  constructed  by  machinery  so  ex- 
1  qnisite  that  the  mere  spectacle  of  its  operation  is  poetic,  grad- 
|  ually  give  the  American  Watches  a  public  preference  which  will 
3  not  be  deceived." — Harper's  Weekly. 


EV£KT  WATCH  FULLY  >v"AK?-AKTED, 

FOR  SALE  11Y  AVt.  FIRST-CLASS  JWtALERS  tT*  TllK  WITgD 
STATUS  AND  BRITISH  i'RO"TrNC£6v 

For  further  irrfofmation  address  the  agent*, 
S  &  APPLETOJf, 
jVo.  183  Broo4^ray«  New  "If oris. 

July  i     ;  ■  :.  \ 
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WHy/ish  to  employ  alocal  agent  in  every  town  ir_'  the  UrtiCed 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  FiRESfDa  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  comraission  Is  fifty  cenJa,  or  twenty -five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FABM  AND  JTKESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  rtearly  every  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  fVom  writers  of  experience  and 
ability.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  foi^six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  ec7mmence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 
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Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 


j  the  nineteenth  century,  hoes,  rakes  and  spades  j  proved  before  the  British  Association  for  the  j  extensively  employed,  and  Professor  Way  has 
I  were  better  constructed,  and  adapted  more  to  I  advancement  of  Science,  that  the  composition  i  shown  that  all  fertile  soils  can  absorb  ami  re- 
!  the  wants  of  the  community.  ]  of  urea  was  well  known,  and  that  it  could  be  {tain  alkaline  substances.    Chemistry  has  also 


-  ■ .        o      .    .,     ,  .     ,        ,1  artificially  prepared.    The  Association  also  re- 
I  he  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  §  ,  .  . 

j.!  quested  the  eminent  German  to  prepare  two 

one  on  isomeric  bodies,  the  other  on 


exhibited  the  properties  of  plants,  the  best 
methods  adapted  for  their  culture,  and  their 
nutritive  qualities. 


At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  science 
of  agriculture  was  but  little  understood,  though  ! 

its  value  and  importance  were  fully  recognized.  j  is  a  vast  and  constantly  increasing  source  . 
Tim  siook  and  took  were  noor  and  strnnn-n  !  profit  in  the  United  States.    The  agricultural! 

ine  stock  ana  tools  were  poor,  ami,  siran=e  i  e  I  organic  chemistry.    Both  duly  appeared ;  the  I    These  improvements  have  been  of  immense 

n«  it  rnnv  wm  no  nttpmnts  mw  made  to  im-  =  Fairs,  the  exhibitions  of    the   Frank  in  and  ,  ~   ..  J  „,...'=,  ,    ,  .     '  _ 

as  it  maj  seem,  no  attempts  w  tic  maae  to  mi  =       >_  ,  ,  \  latter  in  JS40,  entitled  "  Chemistry,  in  its  Ap-  i  value  to  the  fanner.    In  New  England,  one  of 

nrnvfl  either     Tarpd  Flliott    a  rlern-vninn  of  I  American  Institutes,  have  been  of  immense;   ...  ...  ,  T„     .  ,       „.,=.,  .         „  . 

piove  enncr.    .jarea  j^iuoit,  a  eieyman  ....  ,      ..„  ,  .   =  plication  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology."   Al- =  the  oldest  sections  of  the  country,  where  the 

New  F.nirlund  linhlished  a  series  of  essavs  on  =  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture.    Within  =  .     ,.  ,        ...         , ,.     .       .   i  ,.     .    .  ,  ,       ..  .. 

±>ew  n,n0ianci,  puonsueu  a  seues  oi  cssavs  on        ......  .,       ?  ,  .       -:  most  simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  I  climate  is  cold  and  the  soil  sterile,  the  general 

the  matter  nnd  he  mnv  instlv  be  stvled  the '  'he  last  thirt}'  years,  these  improvements  have  =  _  ,    .  .      1      ,        ...    I   .        .  r  .. 

tne  matter,  ana  uc  ma}  jusiiy  ue  stutu  inef  jj      ,  f  =  German,  a  translation  was  given  to  the  public,  i  yield  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre  is  about  35 

father  of  American  nrrripiilttirp  =  rapidly  advanced  :  as  an  instance  ol  which  the  i,  ,    ,  .,„,=,,, 

iamer  oi  American  a=ncuuuie.  Reaper  a  1       re  1  1     Tl     fi     X         m  EnSlancl  and  ,he  United  States,  by  |  bushels— crops  of  50  and  GO  are  by  no  means 

The  necessity  of  communicating  the  im- j     £  ,.    1  maY  . 1C.  qU  .  ie    J   j  Professor  Playfair.    In  his  preface,  the  author  I  uncommon,  and  even  100  have  been  obtained 

provements  that  were  gradually  adopted  bH  ^'"^  "la°.  C0nsis  lDg  °  « -/*h  '  "  '  1 1  sets  forth,  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness,  I  by  careful  tillage.  In  Massachusetts  an  agri- 
came  evident,  and  South  Carolina  and  Pcnn-  j  _  ^  111  J  ; '  anc  Pf°Pe  Ie  y  oxeu'  j  « that  his  object  in  the  work  was  to  develop  j  cultural  bureau  is  established  as  a  department 
sylvania  established  Agricultural  Societies  iu  !  u<™  cen  centuries  ago,  anc  v  as ,      resources  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  agri- !  of  the  State  government,  to  collect  and  arrange 

Tai    -K^-rr  srnrir  ;„  i-ot    i„,t  „„t  :„„,.™,.  =  commonly  attnbuted  to  a  Greek  peasant,  and !    ,       „  ,  .  .,  ,  I,.,..        .  ,'  ■  ■<»■■!,<- 

1,84;  New  iork  in  1,91— but  not  incorpo-  j  thonih  .  worke(j  Da(Jr    stm  uo     •       jt      |  culture,"  thus  covering  a  wide  field,  the  causes  |  all  the  information  on  the  subject,  and  distrib- 

rated  till  1798;   and  Massachusetts  in  1797.  {       =  =  "f  of  fermentation,  decay,  nutrefaction,  vinous  I  ute  the  same  gratuitously  among  the  people. 

r>/,r.«^„t  w..i,;„^n  ™,  „  „.„.,„„.,.»_  „f  „n  :  tion  was  made  ti  l  the  invention  ot  the  present  =     ,        . '        '        ...  !  .     .    ..  ,T 

General  Washington  was  a  great  pati on  of  all  land  acet  c  fermentat  on  ;   and  other  matters  A  similar  policy  has  been  adopted  in  New 

branches  of  this  art   and  kent  nn  i  constant machine.    Its  use  was  advocated  by  all  the  |  i„  1  1 

urancuts  oi  mis  an,  anu  kepi  up  a  constant  = .  .    i:„     „  ,    =  which  do  not  directly  come  under  our  pro-;  lork. 

p^r.-OI!.^„,in,./.p  «»th  c;^  T^t.r,  c;^«i„;,.   „„j  e  journals,  and   some  scientific  farmers    who  =  .  ....  ....  =„,,,_ 

conespondence  with  Sir  John  Sinclan,  and;-1  '  .....  ,     ,      I  vince,  and  which  our  present  limits  do  not  per- ?    The  Western  States  are  almost  exclusively 

carefully  published  all  that  could  be  made [ clearly  demonstrated  its  economy  and  value .  j    .  Tq     riculture  he  ha3  ren- 1  agricultriraL    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  highly 

a.-oHoi.ip  =  Repeated  experiments  satisfied  even  the  most  l  ,  .  .  °  ,..      =      ,.        ^,  '  "•o",j 

avaiiduic.  -    _  =  dered  most  signal  service :  as  no  chemist  since  \  productive.    There  is  a  continuous  net-work 

■Nv.t„.;(W„r,,i;..,T  (i.Q  „<r„,.to  ~r  »v,„  „*ant         =  timid,  and  the  demand  for  these  instruments -=  °  '      .  ,..;„..,. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  great  men  |        >  o  !  Davy,  but  himself,  had  studied  the  application  =  of  railroads,  and  the  large,  fresh  water  inland 

of  the  day  agriculture  advanced  but  slowly.  ! was  St^el 
Some  of  the  German  farmers  in  the 
and  Keystone  States  were  unable  to 

Book  learning  was  derided,  and  the  old  cus-{-~-  --"»  -  —    — -  |  bad  undertaken,  determined  the  constituents  I  as  a  village,  has  risen  to  its  present  opulence 

tnma  wlnr-l,  in, l  t.pon  l.rono-i.t  f.om  ttm  fuller  e granted  for  mowers  and  reapers  in  the  United  =  „   ,  '  ,  ,  ,    s,     ,         .    ,      .  .  1     _  upuicutc 

toms  which  had  been  brought  tiom  the  lather- ;=  1  ! of  p  ants,  the  sources  whence  they  came,  by  by  the  agricultural  enterpr  se  of  Indiana,  Illi- 

lunri  ti.nnrri.t  Dnffiniont .  i.,.t  r,*t,o,.  inftoonpoo  =  States,  and  at  a  trial  at  Syracuse,  in  New  York,  =     1       '    •.'  .    ,  i    -        ,   .       ...      '  i™»u«,iui 

land  thought  sufficient;  but  other  influences  f         >  ,i(r„  ron.  „  ,;.„rn  „  '      „t,„,r  'swkt  manures  furnished,  and  how  obtained  j  nois  and  the  adjoining  States.    This  is  now 

wnrp  wni-vino-  n-i,ipi.  n.r.niri  mm,  ownb-pi,  ti>»  =  one  hundred  diflereiit  patterns  were  entered  for  =  ,         _  '    .  ,  ,   ,     I  ,  ... 

were  v\  oi  king  which  ■nould  soon  awaken  the,  »  from  the  atmosphere.    Liebig  contended  that  I  the  greatest  grain  depot  u  the  world  ;  its  ex- 

io-nonnt  fmm  tl.plr  nrpin.lippo     T  aro-p  tonriprl  ^  competition.    The  various  alterations  made  in  =  •■      b       ,  „  ' 

ignorant  Horn  tneir  prejudices.    Large  landed  .       i  I  the  valuable  qualities  of  animal  manure  were  I  ports  are  double  those  of  St.  Petersburg.  St 

r.r«r.riot«ro  .<-nrn  witHn.r  t«  /lp.r^tp  iinti.         =  horse  hoes,  horse-rakes,  seed  and  corn  sowers,  i  1  if.    .    _  —  .  •  „  fc 

piopnetors  were  willmg  to  devote  both  time  =  "»  '  !  entirely  due  to  ammonia,  '' and  that  from  this  I  Louis,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Cincinnati  also, 

and  money  to  any  scheme  which  enhanced  j  >roaa-cast  seeu  sower.,  improveu  suusou  anu  j    b  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  the  j  are  great  centres  for  the  sale  of  cereals, 

the  value  of  their  acres.    Immense  tracts  of  I  benching  ploughs,  straw  and  root  cutters,  cul-  f  .  Qualities  of  phnts  owe  their  ori- 

,     ,         ,.         .  .    .,  ,  .      ..  ,        =tivators    and  threshinn-  and  winnowim*  ma-  =  ultroScnous  qualities  oi  piams  owe  meir  on  .    The  general  government  has  not  been  un- 

land  were  thrown  into  the  market,  which  re- 1 auu  miesum.,  ami  «umu«m5  ma  ■  .   „    „         .  ,       „ncitinns  wpi-p  rontro       •!,  ?<•.,  ■  ■        <•  ,  ^ 

■    ,ii  i  .  i  i  chines  have  enabled  the  farmers  of  the  United  ^s   •     b  positions  weie  contro  -  =  mindful  of  the  great  claims  of  the  farmer  on 

quired  labor  and  science  to  render  them  ex-  =  tIlm(-^»  "avc  cnauica  tne  i.irmeis  oi  me  unitea!      ,  n      ,      :      snjintiw^iwOTiippnilian  i',  .     t,  . 

...         ...        „    .  ,  ,  ,,    i  States  and  Great  Britain  "  to  arpnmnH<h  dotible  i  y  '  I lts  support ;  a  Department  of 

ceedmgly  productive.    Emigrants  crowded  the  I  ^aics  ana  v^itai  i>ntdin    to  accompusn  aouoie  5  Tlinwnrlrwm  imn.p™r  =    n  .      ,  6.    „  ' 

.Ithe  amount  of  labor,  with  the  same  number ! tloned by  tbe autbol>    Tbe,BOlk  was'  however,  %  a  Comm.sioner,  has  been  organized  at  Wash- 
" of  teams  and  men."   In  an  economical  point  | extensiveIy  read'  aud  "9  perufal  induced  tu.e|inston,  reports  are  issued,  which  are  freely 


seaboard  cities,  whose  population  was  thus ! 
doubled.    Food  was  necessary  for  such  a  host, 


and  mechanics  turned  their  attention  to  aeril  1 of  view  these  machines  more  than  repay  their !  foundation  of  new  professorships  in  the  Uni-  j  Elated,  and  neither  pains  nor  expense  have 
an  mechan  cs  turned  Uuir  attention  to  a  n  annually  save  millions  to  the  1  verslties  of  GottlDSen  and  Wuntsburg.    To  been  spared  to  collect  and  arrange  the  matter 

cultural  implements    Twoploughs  thC  i  ascertain  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  physi-  f  to  a  form .  i„us,rations  are  also  a.lded 

extensively  used:  1st,  he  Rotberam  or  Dutch  |  a„nculturat  mechanic.  ^  &cycTal  oibel]  ^  ^  ^^'^^  them     Tto  Con- 

land  In'  1 730,  patented  in  173  a,  and  JSJ^flSS  aTwerfeS  ^      '  ^  ^  ^  SCienC°  Ca^^mMulsand  Ministers  abroad  are  also  instructed 


tured  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Blithe. 


ceediugly  !  Liebig's  pen,  but  none  on  agricultural  chem-  j  t0  send  t0  the  Department  seeds  and  cutting, 
,  crude.    Some  valuable  discoveries  were  made  |  istry,  till  the  appearance  of  "  Letters  on  Mod-  [  t0  observe  methods  of  agriculture,  and  report 
Bul^J»  |  by  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages,  in  their  1  em  Agriculture,"  in  1859,  and  of  which  trans-  { tue  same,  should  they  deem  fit.  Agricultural 


terial  at  his  pleasure. 

2nd,  The  Carey  plough,  introduced  some  I  culture. 


also  be  mentioned  ;  this  had  a  wooden  mould-  ]  of  preliminary  study,  graduated  as  a  physician  j 
board,  and  was,  when  first  known,  greatly  { in  1822. 


j  vice  to  the  arts  aud  mankind  in  general.  Still  ]  refuse  of  cities  he  looks  for  restoratives  when  j  millions,  and  be  the  sources  of  fabulous  wealth 
j  no  one  thought  of  applying  chemistry  to  agri-  { guano  is  exhausted.  j  Thc  Southern  States  freely  produce  the  cotton 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Saussurc  j    H  d  .  ,    fa      b  j  sugarj  rice  and  tobacco    anll  a  fcw  wonJg  0Q 

years  after  the  first  mentioned,  "with  a  wooden  =  had  thrown  out  some  hints,  but  farmers  had  =       .  .      .  .  .  , .    .  '*      r  . T  i  theu>  imnortunt  snhqtjmm*  n»  w  h»  ™»  ~t 

mould-board,  plated  with  tin,  sheet-iron,  orlnot  thought  the  matter  of  sufficient  conse- !  "rca  ^  *  ba^  C°U^ re.  used  ,n  i  Uee  important  substances  maj  not  be  out  of 

sometimes  with  saw-plate,  wooden  land-side,  ! quence.     This  distinction  was  reserved  for!""11  h'S  TZTl  °,  ,  T  -t ^    Son  is  the  downv  fibrous  wo  .    „    ,  , 

andstandard,andclumsilywroughtironshare."!iustus  Liebig,  a  German  chemist,  born  tl^*,    H      '  A ™  ^.m      F^Th^T^o^Ze  l^^  T 
Tn  tiiia  ponneption  Hip  "  har  oirlo  nlonn-i,  •  mo,.  =  .  it  •    ,  op.,     i       r.  =  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich.  Liebigl10  ,rjt  SCCI|;'  01  ,he  gossypium,  which  was 

In  this  connection,  the    bar-side  plough   may  ,  Darmstadt,  m  1 803,  who,  after  a  proper  course  ]  ^  fafrfa  thc  iJea  tbat  slllpburi=  j  known  to  the  ancients  before  the  Christian  era, 

,  I  acid  (the  vitriol  of  commerce)  will  dissolve  i  and  in  xhc  manufacture  of  which  the  Hindoos 
Two  years  were  passed,  by  the  kind-  j  phosphate  of  lime  which  iu  this  form  I llave  ]onS  excelled.    This  plant  was  first  culti- 

used.  All  these  were  poor  workers,  required  |  ness  of  the  Grand  Duke,  at  Paris,  in  the  study  j  wou,d  ^  J  J^SSflS  on ^  the  so  1  I  vated  in  1 73,;,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
the  greatest  labor,  and  were  constantly  out  of  |  of  chemis.rj',  where,  in  1824,  he  read  a  paper }  ^    P°WCrlUl  ^  |  laud  alul  Cape  M     C0UulVj  New  j  \ 

order.    Thc  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  and  j  before  thc  French  Institute,  which  at  once  gave  j    Guano  is  also  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  !  was  however  but  little  known  except  as  a 
economical  instrument  was  keenly  felt,  and  j  him  a  prominent  position  before  the  scientific  j  and  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Baron  Hum- !  curiosity  till 'after  thc  Revolution   in  1740 
cast-iron  ploughs  were  first  manufactured  by  |  world,  and  particularly  won  the  admiration  j  boldt  thc  civilized  world  is  indebted  for  this !  Some  bags  were  sent  to  England  from  South 
Small,  m  Scotland,  in  17G3.    This  was  the  j  of  thc  Baron  Humboldt,  through  whose  infiu-  j  discovery.    This  valuable  substance  has  only !  Carolina    valued  at  £8   lis.  fid    each  \n 
parent  of    all  the   cast-iron  ploughs  used  }  ence  its  author  was  appointed  Professor  of  j  been  used  since  1840.    Twenty  casks  were  then  !  other  small  shipment  was  made  in  1 754 '  and  a 
smce  Ouf'  Oate  m  the  Umled  Kingdoms.  |  Chemistry  at  Gressen,  where  he  established  |  imported  on  trial,  and  the  result  was  so  satisfac- !  third  in  1 770.    In  17SC  sea  island  cotton  was 
Newbold  of  New  Jersey  patented  the  first  cast- j  the  first  practical   laboratory  in  Germany,  j  tory  that  2000  tons  were  imported  in  1841,  and  I  raised  on  the  coast  of  Gconria,  and  in  1700 
iron  plough  in  the  Lmted  States,  in  1 797.  ]  Lyon,  Playfair  and  Gregory  were  among  his  j  in  1845,  over  200,000  tons,  079  vessels  being !  thc  first  heavy  crop  was  raised  at  Hilton  Head' 
About  this  period,  and  the  commencement  of !  pupils.    In  1838,  Liebig  visited  England,  and  !  employed  in  the  trade.    Nitrate  of  soda  is  also!  The  cultivation  gradually  increased    and  in 
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1857,  a  bale  was  sent  from  Edisto,  South  Caro-  f  native  of  Asia,  and  was  brought  to  Europe  by  ] 
Una,  which  sold  in  England  at  $1,35  a  pound.  }  the  Saracens.  This  thrives  best  on  poor  soil ;  j 
In  1858,  the  estimated  production  was  3,113,- j  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  cold,  but  may  bej 
962  pounds.  South  Carolina,  in  1850,  pro- 1  planted  so  late,  and  reaped  so  early  that  this  1 
duced  320  pounds  ofcottonand  seed  to  the  acre;  \  danger  can  be  avoided.  When  flowering  it  I 
Georgia,  500 ;  Florida,  250 ;  Tennessee,  300  ;  I  exhales  a  most  exquisite  perfume.  This  does  { 
Alabama,  525 ;  Louisiana,  550 ;  Mississippi,  §  not  exhaust  the  soil,  but  prevents  weeds,  and  ] 
650:  Arkansas,  700;  Texas,  750.  |  leaves  the  soil  free  for  another  crop.  f 

Sugar,  which  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  §  Great  Britain  has  expended  large  sums  in  | 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  which  was  intro-lthe  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  there  are| 
duced  by  the  Saracens  into  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cy-  j  Societies  in  all  the  kingdoms.  In  England,  j 
prus  and  Sicily,  thence  to  Venice  as  early  as  |  France,  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  agri-  ] 
966,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia,  Valencia  1  cultural  journals  are  widely  diffused,  andj 
and  Granada  by  the  Moslem  dynasty,  was  first  j  much  good  is  effected  by  their  perusal.  The  j 
brought  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  islands  in  1  science  of  agriculture  is  carried  to  very  great  f 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not  supposed  that }  perfection  in  Holland.  In  many  parts  of  | 
the  sugar  cane  was  indigenous  to  the  New  \  France,  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  | 
World,  but  that  it  was  brought  there  by  the  I  the  government  has  schools  of  agriculture  and  ] 
Spaniards  and  Portugese.  Sugar  was  first 1  veterinary  establishments,  where  the  student! 
made  in  the  recently  discovered  continent  at  I  may  gratuitously  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  | 
St.  Domingo,  between  1493  and  1495.  In  j  anatomy  and  surgery  of  the  horse,  and,  also,} 
1 51 8  there  were  twenty-eight  works  for  making  |  accurate  information  of  the  diseases  of  that  j 
sugar,  and  untill  1793  this  furnished  a  profita- j  valuable  animal.  A  Minister  of  State  pre-| 
ble  crop.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  { sides  over  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  | 
cane  was  brought  to  Louisiana  by  the  Jesuits  1  several  journals  on  the  same  subject  are  eircu- 1 
in  1751;  but  De  Bow  is  of  opinion  that  the  1  lated  throughout  the  empire.  § 
cane  was  not  cultivated  till  1 704.    When  Lou- 1  .u^,™,™,...,,,.™™™.™™™™  1 

isiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  the  culture  lan- 1  I 
guished,  and  was  not  revived  till  1791,  when  pETOING  ™=  G00SEBEBRY  AND  CURRANT,  j 
the  first  sugar-house  was  erected  in  St.  Ber- j  ,ne  culture  0f  the  gooseberry  and  currant  j 
nard's  Parish,  and  another  in  1796.  Whenfturee  distinct  modes  are  adopted.  The  first,! 
the  State  was  purchased  in  1803,  the  number  jwbich  is  quite  common  in  this  country,  is  to  j 
of  sugar  estates  was  small,  but  industry  and  ]  piant  the  bushes  along  garden  fences,  where  j 
enterprise  soon  revived  the  culture.  In  1822,  j  they  ofteu  grow  up  witn~  grass,  and  being  neither  j 
steam  power  was  introduced.  Since  1859  no  { cultivated  nor  cared  for,  the  fruit  becomes ! 
returns  of  the  sugar  crop  have  been  made.  ]  small  and  of  uttle  vaiue.  This  is  the  worst  j 
Louisiana  then  produced  221,840  hogsheads,  f  mode.  I 
containing  256,115,750  pounds.  Maple  sugar  j  Tue  next  is  to  cultivate  but  not  prune  them,  j 
is  produced  in  some  of  the  Northern  and  West-  j  The  on  such  bushes  is  fine  while  they  are  j 
era  States,  and  constitutes  an  important  item,  ]  youn£r)  but  as  they  become  filled  with  a  pro-  j 
but  it  is  not  so  much  used  as  that  made  from  ]  'iasio^  of  old  bearing  wood  it  diminishes  in 
the  cane.  1 

Tobacco,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Nicotiana,  j    Tne  tMrd  and  best  mode  is  t0  ^  a 

was  first  carried  to  Europe  by  the  discoverers  off  good>  clean  cultivation,  and  to  keep  up  a  con- 

the  New  World,  and  cultivated  extensively  in  f  stant  supply  of  young  bearing  wood,  yielding 

Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Mis-  { large  and  excellent  crops. 

souri.    The  varieties  grown  in  Massachusetts  I  .        ...    ...  . 

,  „  ,  „  .  i    The  currant  ana  gooseberry,  like  the  cherry, 

and  Connecticut  are  used  for  covering  seears. ! .      .......  . 

„       ...  .  .  =  bear  their  fruit  on  shoots  two  or  three  vears 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  troublesome  and  I  ,,        ,  ..  .   .  .      .  „ 

.       '    .        ,  ,    =  old ;  and  it  is  important  that  a  succession  ot 


requires  the  greatest  attention.    In  1860,  the  I 


„=  strons  young  shoots  be  maintained  for  this  pur- 
Lnited  States  exported  tobacco  to  the  value  of  =  „,,    ?      ,       r.t  ,     ,    ,     , ,  ., 

■  .5    „  „  _    =pose.    The  branches  of  the  heads  should,  there- 

$110,o8(,43o.    In  all  the  governments  of  Eu-ii      ,    ..  .  .,  .  .   .        .  ..  .  .  ., 

...  _    ._    ,    ,  i  fore,  be  distributed  at  equal  distances,  and  the 

rope  this  is  a  crown  monopoly.    In  Eneland  =  , . ,     .  ...  „ 

...  °,  .   =  old  bearing  spurs  cut  out  when  they  become 

damaged  segars  and  tobacco  are  consumed  inn.     ...  .  ,       .       ,  , 

,,.,„,.,„       ,        .      .        =  too  thick,  or  enfeebled,  and  new  shoots  al- 
a  large  kiln  called  the  Queen  s  smoke  pipe.     I ,       ,  .    ,       .       ,  . 

I  lowed  successive!}'  to  take  their  place. 
Rice. — This  most  important  cereal  is  the !    „,       ,  ,  ... 

.    .    „  .  ,  ,  ./.,    .  ,  l    When  the  young  gooseberry  or  currant  bush 

food  of  at  least  one  half  the  human  race,  and  t .  .    „  ■',    .    ,  ,      ,  , 

_^  ,     „  ..  .'       =  is  set  out,  all  the  buds  or  suckers  below  the  sur- 
ranks  next  to  wheat  as  an  article  of  diet.    It  =  -  '  .  ,     , ,  ,  .  . 

......       ..      .  .  ,  .  =  face  of  the  ground  should  be  previously  cut  off 

has  been  cultivated  from  time  unmemonal  mi,  .    .  ,       1        T.  . 

„   ,  .  .       T.  .  .  I  clean,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  stem.    It  is  often 

all  the  Eastern  countries.    It  was  first  culti- 1  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,      „  .... 

„  „.„   .     c.  =  recommended  that  this  stem  be  a  foot^ hish  be- 

vated  m  Virgmia  m  1G4i,  by  Sir  Wilham=.     .       ..         t.  ,  .         „  .    „        .  , 

,      „  ,    ,  ,  ,  =  fore  branching — which  does  well  for  the  moist 

Bakelv,  who,  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed, !..  .  JT~ .  .  .,  .  t      ,  ,. 

....      ...     e  ■        .         ,  „      =  climate  of  England,  but  under  our  hot  sun  it 

raised  sixteen  bushels  of  rice.    A  vessel  from  i .  , 

,,.  ,=  is  better  that  the  branches  begin  near  the  sur- 

Madagascar,  in  1G94,  furnished  the  first  seed  =  ^     ^  oround 

rice  to  South  Carolina,  and  in  1698,  60  tons  I  3  _ , ,  .  ,  , 

,  .      ,  .    x,    ,    ,     T  „,.„,„   I    Old  currant  bushes,  such  as  have  grown  up 

were  shipped  to  England.    In  ISoO,  215,313,- =        ,.,  ',  ,   .  ,  , 

.      e    .     _  .      ....    =  to  a  thick  mass,  may  be  greatly  improved,  and 

997  pounds  of  rice  were  produced  m  the  I    .,,  .  , '      .  ,  .        ,     .  ' 

_  ..  .  B.  ,        .      ,1 ,  ■  i  ...      =  will  mcrease  the  fruit  several  times  the  size,  bv 

TJ mted  States.    An  alluvial  swamp,  with  a  I  ,  .    .  ,        „  ,      , ,        ,    n     ' .  * 

.  ■,£•!„   .  .  . ,  =  thinning  out  clean  all  the  old  crooked  wood. 

deep  soil  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  =  ° 

......        „  „  .  .   .    .     .    .  .  „    =  and  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  stems  at 

and  liable  to  an  overflow,  is  best  adapted  for  =  ° 

mi  „  .  .  „  »  .    _  ..     =  equal  distances  to  bear  the  future  crop. 

its  growth.    The  apparatus  tor  its  preparation  =  M  * 

is  costly,  and  much  care  is  requisite  ere  the  |     "to  English  gooseberry,  in  this  country, 
produce  of  the  swamps  be  ready  for  market.  I wiu  remain  free  from  mildew  only  so  long  as 
A  few  words  about  buckwheat  and  maize  I iC  13  kePl 'm  a  ^gorous-  8™**  condition,  by 
will  be  acceptable  to  all.    Maize  or  indian  { frequent  and  judicious  pruning,  so  as  to  give  a 


!  constant  succession  of  strong  shoots.—  Ham- 
\  monton  Culturist. 


corn  ranked,  according  to  Jenver,  in  the  genus 
Zea.    The  origin  of  this  valuable  plant  is  un- 1 

certain.    Some  of  the  earlier  writers  affirm  |  ™^«™— ™~™™™™™. 

that  it  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  that  it  wasf  p0IAT0  Fieu>s  is  Edbope.— The  extent  of 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Wrorld.  In  f  iand  under  potato  cultivation  in  France  is  2,040,  - 
1608,  the  colonists  at  James  river,  practicing  \  3ei  acres .  m  Austria  it  is  1,308,148  acres;  in 
the  methods  used  by  the  aborigines,  raised  j  inland,  1,050,419  acres;  in  Bavaria,  649,735 
large  crops,  and  m  1621,  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- jacres.  m  Great  Britain,  498,843  acres;  in  Bel- 
mouth  found  quantities  in  the  possession  of|gium;  369i85o acres;  in  Sweden,  334,000 acres; 
the  Indians.  This  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the f  m  Holland,  265,987  acres;  in  Wurtemberg, 
known  world.  The  Canada  corn  is  the  best.  1 167j948  acres .  ^  m  Denmark  proper,  09,- 
Seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  j  176  acres 
raised  on  the  bleak  promontory  of  Nahant.  | 
For  the  food  of  poultry,  cattle  and  hogs  this  | 

grain  is  invaluable,  and  the  meal  is  made  into  |  Sixteen  Thousand  Prizes. — The  total  num- 
many  delicious  preparations  for  the  table,  both  |  ber  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  Paris  exhibition 
in  Europe  and  America.  In  some  parts  of  I  was  as  follows:  64  grand  prizes,  8S3  gold  med- 
Italy,  Polenta,  a  preparation  of  meal,  is  a  { als,  3,635  silver  medals,  6,565  bronze  medals, 
standing  dish  at  every  table.    Buckwheat  is  a1  and  5,801  honorable  mentions. 


The  3?mti%  ^"ard,  [ 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  HENS. 

Do  hens  need  lime  ?   Probably  not,  when  ] 
they  can  get  proper  food,  that  is,  in  the  Sum- 1 
mer  season ;  but  in  Winter,  when  they  are  | 
compelled  to  take  what  is  given  to  them,  then,  1 
that  they  require  lime  appears  evident  from  f 
the  efforts  they  make  to  obtain  it.    I  feed  my  | 
hens  all  the  corn  they  will  eat ;  also,  rye,  bran,  | 
mashed  potatoes,  scraps,  pounded  bones,  &c,  I 
yet  almost  any  day  in  Winter  they  may  be  | 
seen  wading  through  the  snow  some  six  or| 
eight  rods  to  a  plastered  out-building,  after  | 
lime.    That  it  is  not  sand  or  gravel  that  they  | 
are  after  is  certain,  for  they  are  abundantly  | 
supplied  with  them  in  their  own  quarters.  { 
Sometimes  I  place  a  box  of  air-slacked  lime,  1 
the  remains  of  the  white-wash  kettle,  within  | 
their  reach,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  1 
the  day  when  one  or  more  may  not  be  seen  1 
eating  it.    If  they  do  not  need  it,  why  do  they  f 
!  eat  it  ?    1  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  { 
! rooster  eating  lime.    When  I  kept  geese  II 
\  always  knew  two  or  three  weeks  beforehand  j 
!  when  they  were  thinking  of  laying,  for  they  1 
I  would  be  seen  daily  nibbling  plaster  from  the  f 
I  aforesaid  out-building.    But  I  never  saw  the  I 
|  gander  eating  plaster.  | 

I  Do  hens  have  the  sense  of  taste  ?  Yes.  | 
i  Present  to  a  pet  hen,  when  her  crop  is  full,  1 
j  and  she  has  leisure,  say  when  on  the  roost  at  1 
1  night,  a  ripe  pared  apple,  and  see  her  grate  it  1 
I  with  her  bill,  thrusting  her  tongue  back  and  I 
!  forth  with  an  evident  relish,  and  you  will  be  1 
|  convinced,  as  I  have  been,  that  the  pleasure  I 
I  she  finds  does  not  consist  in  the  amount  of  the  I 
I  apple  she  gets  into  her  crop.  Or,  hold  by  the  j 
I  stem  of  a  ripe  strawberry,  and  see  her  pick  it  1 
{ to  pieces,  making  a  dozen  bites  of  what  she  | 
|  could  swallow  at  a  single  gulp.  I  have  a  flock  | 
I  of  young  ducks ;  at  first  I  fed  them  Indian  \ 
]  meal ;  at  length  I  mixed  mashed  potato  with  | 
|  it,  which  they  did  not  like,  but  I  starved  them  1 
Ito  it.  Next  I  added  sour  milk;  this  they! 
I  abominated.  I  cannot  believe  that  their  dis-  \ 
I  like  of  potato  and  sour  milk  was  determined } 
1  solely  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  I  once  gave  a  j 
|  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  oil  mixed  with  half  a  [ 
1  pint  of  meal  to  some  chickens  afflicted  with  j 
1  the  gapes.  All  pitched  in  greedily,  but  after! 
|  taking  two  or  three  mouthfuls,  the  mother  hen  j 
I  smelt,  or  rather  tasted,  mischief,  and  immedi- 1 
|  ately  sounded  the  alarm.  The  chickens  all  I 
1  ceased  eating,  and  the  old  hen  hurried  away  | 
I  as  fast  as  possible.  If  lard  oil.  or  any  other  | 
j  animal  fat,  had  been  substituted  for  the  kero- 1 
Isene,  would  the  result  have  been  the  same?! 
1  Probably  not.  ; 
|  In  the  selection  of  their  food,  hens  reby  main- ! 
I  ly  upon  feeling  and  sight.  Give  a  hen  some  i 
|  new  or  unusual  food  and  she  will  first  try  it ; 
I  with  her  bill,  then  drop  it  and  look  at  it,  then  j 
|  try  again,  before  deciding  whether  or  not  to  j 
I  swallow  it.  But  these  senses  sometimes  de-  j 
{ ceive  her.  I  once  had  a  rooster  that  would  I 
|  catch  corn,  when  thrown  to  him,  a  distance  i 
I  of  several  feet.  After  throwing  to  him  sey-  ] 
1  eral  kernels  of  corn,  1  would  substitute  a  small 
I  bean,  which  he  would  generally  swallow  with- 
|  out  detecting  the  cheat,  though  a  small  piece 
I  of  cob,  or  two  beans  in  succession,  he  would 
|  refuse  to  catch.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
|  could  teach  my  hens  to  eat  red  corn.  They 
I  would  pick  up  all  the  yellow  kernels,  but  leave 
1  the  red  ones  untouched ;  and  I  now  have  some 
1  chickens  which  will  not  eat  red  corn  when 
1  thrown  to  them,  yet  they  will  eat  it  reluctantly 
1  out  of  my  hand,  after  they  have  picked  out  all 
|  the  yellow  kernels. 

|  Hens  are  sympathetic  animals.  A  hen  swal- 
|  lowed  a  clover  leaf,  but  found  to  her  dismay 
1  that  it  was  attached  to  a  coarse,  woody  stem, 
1  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  would  not  go 
I  down.  In  vain  she  flirted  her  head  and  fiddled 
1  with  her  feet — she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  stem 
I  dangling  from  her  mouth.  She  then  com- 
|  menced  backing  up,  but  the  stem  followed  her. 
|  She  then  ran  forward,  which  only  made  the 
|  stem  rattle  about  her  head  and  ears.  The  case 
}  was  becoming  serious,  and  I  was  about  to  lay 
!  down  my  burden,  to  relieve  her,  when  another 


hen,  noticing  her  distress,  ran  up  to  her  and 
deliberately  picked  the  stem  from  her  mouth, 
and  dropping  it,  stood  looking  at  ber  to  see  if 
she  was  all  right. 

Hens  are  yery  neat  in  their  habits,  and  ap- 
preciate beauty  in  the  matter  of  dress.  I  had 
a  hen  of  black  shiny  plumage,  and  used  to 
amuse  myself  occasionally  by  spitting  upon 
her  to  see  her  clean  herself.  She  soon  became 
so  exquisitely  refined  in  her  ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness, that  if  she  heard  me  spit  anywhere  in  the 
barn,  she  would  look  herself  over  from  head 
to  foot  and  pick  off  any  little  speck  which  she 
thought  did  not  belong  to  her  feathers. 

That  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together  is  true 
of  hens  as  well  as  other  birds.  I  have  noticed 
that  hens  which  resemble  each  other  in  color 
generally  sit  together  on  the  roost.  Such  hens 
are  also  less  disposed  to  quarrel  with  each 
other  than  those  of  dissimilar  plumage. 

DUCKS. 

I  could  never  understand  why  our  farmers 
do  not  keep  ducks ;  as  a  matter  of  profit  they 
are  more  profitable  than  hens.  It  may  be  that 
the  impression  that  in  order  to  keep  ducks,  a 
person  must  have  a  pond  or  stream  of  water 
near  by,  has  deterred  many  from  keeping 
them ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  true  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  pond 
or  stream,  but  you  can  raise  ducks  just  as  well 
elsewhere.  I  know  of  parties  that  are  very 
successful  in  raising  them,  that  have  only  a 
shallow  tub  set  in  the  ground  and  filled  from 
the  pump  occasionally.  In  fact,  the  trouble  of 
raising  ducks  and  about  the  only  one,  is  letting 
the  young  go  into  the  water  too  soon  after  the3r 
are  hatched  ;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  water  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  they 
leave  the  nest. 

When  I  speak  of  the  profits  from  ducks,  I 
dc  not  have  reference  to  the  common  duck 
that  is  seen  every  day.  I  mean  a  breed  of  ducks 
that  will  weigh  twelve  pounds  to  the  pair,  alive, 
such  as  the  Rouen  and  Aylesbury,  and  both 
excellent  layers,  easily  kept  and  reared,  and 
being  very  large  and  excellent  for  the  market, 
and  it  costs  no  more  to  rear  them  than  the  com- 
mon ducks  that  will  weigh  on  the  average 
about  eight  pounds  to  the  pair. 

The  Rouen  is  a  very  handsome  duck  in 
plumage ;  the  drake  has  a  glossy  green  head 
down  to  a  white  ring  on  his  neck,  the  lower 
i  part  of  the  body  is  a  beautiful  mixed  gray,  the 
i  wings  are  of  a  beautiful  green  brown  gray,  and 
\  shaded  with  brown  on  the  back.  The  duck  is 
!  of  a  beautiful  brown  with  about  every  feather 
|  shaded  on  the  outer  edge  with  black.  They 
!  are  acknowledged  the  best  of  the  varieties,  lay- 
!  ing  yenr  early,  and  continuing  the  season,  ex- 
j  cept  in  moulting  season,  and  late  in  Winter. 

The  Aylesbury  is  pure  white,,  both  the  ducks 
!  and  drake,  and  about  the  same  size  as  the 
;  Rouen.  Both  become  very  familiar  and  being 
;  large  and  heavy,  do  not  care  to  roam  as  much 
I  as  the  common  kind. — Maine  Farmer- 


1  Vebmin  in  Hen  Houses. — Tou  should  keep 
|  your  hen  houses  clean  and  sprinkle  lime  or 
|  ashes  upon  the  floor,  and  you  will  not  be 
|  troubled  with  lice,  unless  they  are  bred  else- 
I  where,  and  brought  in  upon  the  fowls.  Sitting 
I  hens  often,  in  June  and  July,  when  allowed  to 
1  sit  so  late,  breed  lice  in  their  nests,  and  we 
|  have  destroyed  them  by  sprinkling  powdered 
I  sulphur  in  the  nests  and  under  the  hens'  wings, 
I  and  also  among  their  wings.  Their  perches 
|  should  be  cleaned,  when  the  house  becomes  in- 
|  fested  with  lice,  and  whitewashed,  and  a  gen- 
I  eral  cleaning  and  application  of  sulphur  to 
|  nest  boxes  will  cause  the  vermin  to  disappear. 


1  Pouxtbt  Manuee. — The  productive  power 
I  of  the  droppings  of  the  hennery  are  very  great 
I  as  compared  with  ordinary  barnyard  manure, 
|  yet  many  farmers  with  a  score  or  two  of  fowls, 
1  take  little  or  no  pains  to  preserve  and  apply  it 
I  to  the  purposes  of  vegetable  production..  It  is  an 
I  excellent  dressing  for  gardens,  and  will  repay, 
|  a  hundred  fold  the  care  and  expense  of  pre- 
I  serving  and  applying  it. 


Fobbeaelng  to  one  Another.  — Who  has  not  observed  how  much  harmony  and  good  feeling  depends  on  not  pushing  things  to  extremities,  not  contending 
for  every  trifle  ?  Whether  the  relation  be  that  of  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  partners  in  business,  or  councillors  or  directors  of  public 
companies,  it  is  forbearance  that  oils  the  wheels  and  enables  the  machinery  to  work  smoothly,  and  at  the  same  time  efficiently.  Of  course  "  forbearing," 
like  "  bearing,"  must  have  its  limits.  But  no  small  point  is  gained  when  the  necessity  of  this  quality  in  some  extent,  is  apprehended  by  all ,-  when  people, 
and  especially  young  people,  come  to  see  if  they  are  to  get  on  comfortably  with  their  fellows,  there  must  be  some  forbearance  in  pressing  their  opinions, 
or  even  urging  their  rights ;  some  consideration  for  the  infirmities  and  unreasonableness  of  others. 


If 


The  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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The  Firesixb  Muse. 


LIFE  LEAVES. 

Tbe  day  with  Its  sandals  dipped  In  dew. 
Has  passed  itaruugh  the  evening**  gulden  gates, 

And  a  single  star  In  the  cloudless  blue 
For  the  rising  moon  in  tbe  silence  waits  , 

While  the  winds  that  sigh  to  the  languid  hours 

A  lullaby,  breathe  o'er  the  folded  flower*. 

The  Idlers  nod  to  the  sound  of  the  stream 

That  winds  along  with  a  lulling  flow. 
And  either  awake,  or  half  in  a  dream, 

I  pass  through  tbe  realms  of  long  ago ; 
While  faces  peer  with  many  a  smile 
From  the  bowers  of  Memory's  magic  isle. 

There  are  joys  and  sunshine,  sorrows  and  tear*, 
That  check  the  path  of  life's  April  hours, 

And  a  longing  wiBh  for  the  coming  years, 
That  hope  ever  wreaths  with  the  fairest  flowers : 

There  are  friendships  guileless— love  as  bright 

And  pure  as  the  Btars  In  the  halls  of  night. 

There  are  ashen  memories,  bitter  pain, 
And  buried  hopes  and  a  broken  vow, 

And  an  aching  heart  by  tbe  restless  main, 
And  the  sea-breeze  fanning  a  pallid  brow ; 

And  a  wanderer  on  the  shell-lined  shore 

Listening  for  voices  that  speak  no  more. 

There  are  passions  strong  and  ambitions  wild 
And  the  fierce  desire  to  stand  In  the  van 

OX  the  battle  of  life— and  the  heart  of  the  child 
Is  crushed  in  the  breath  of  tbe  struggling  man ; 

But  short  the  regrets  and  few  are  the  tears 

That  fall  at  the  tomb  of  the  vanished  years. 

There's  a  quiet,  and  peace,  and  domestic  love, 
And  joys  arising  from  faith  and  truth 

And  a  love  unquestioning,  far  above 
The  passionate  dreaming  of  ardent  youth ; 

And  the  kisses  of  children  on  lip  and  cheek, 

And  the  parent's  bliss  which  no  tongue  can  apeak. 

There  are  loved  ones  lost !  There  are  little  graves 
In  the  distant  dell,  'neath  protecting  trees. 

Where  the  streamlet  winds  and  the  violet  waves 
And  tbe  grasses  sway  to  the  sighing  breeze: 

And  we  mourn  for  the  pressure  of  tender  lips, 

And  tbe  light  of  eyes  darkened  in  death's  eclipse. 

And  thus  as  the  glow  of  daylight  dies. 
And  the  night's  first  look  to  the  eanb  is  cast, 

I  gaze  'neath  those  beautiful  Summer  skies, 
At  the  pictures  that  hang  on  tbe  hall  of  the  past ; 

Ob,  sorrow  and  joy  chant  a  mingled  lay 

When  to  memory's  childhood  we  wandered  away. 


!  he  was  "coming  to  something"  as  far  as  site  j  Mother  Gatty  wavered  a  moment  in  the  porch  j  Mother  Gatty  looked  up  from  her  binding 
I  was  concerned.    But  Mother  Gatty  knew  less  j  under  the  hop  vine,  looking  out  with  proud  J  wistfully. 

.  I  of  this  than  her  son  Jimmy  even,  and  he  hadn't !  and  tender  eyes,  while  shawls  and  boxes  were  j  "  I  was  only  making  up  my  mind  to  ask  you 
SmucA  more  than  suspected  it ;  while  in  Martha's  j  handed  from  the  coach  which  swayed  and  { about— about  how  things  went  on  here  after  I 
I  own  mind  had  since  lain  a  little  hidden  quaking )  groaned  as  though  in  a  hurry  to  go  on  with  its  j  left  you  some  time  ago." 
I  fear  that  his  sudden  leave-taking  of  a  good  old  j  precious  mail-bags  and  express.  At  last  she  j  Mother  Gatty  gave  a  keen  look  over  her spec- 
1  mother  might  possibly  have  borne  some  rela- !  wavered  towards  the  ribbons  and  buttons.  j  tacles  at  the  little  Mathilde,  which  did  not  es- 
!  tion  to  such  a  surmise  on  his  part.  \     «  How  do  you  do,  Mis*  Gaity?—l  s'ppose  1 \  caPc  J"»m'y  notice,  and  he  remarked  : 

1  "Well  what  of  the  letter!"  exclaimed  Mar-}  must  call  you,''  said  she,  reaching  out  her  hon-j  "Oh!  Mathilde  knows  every  thing.  If  1 
!  tha  at  last,  somewhat  weary  of  the  long  silence,  ]  est  brown  hand  with  6ome  uncertainty.  \  had  not  gone  away  as  I  did  I  should  never  have 

las  Mother  Gatty's  eyes  slowly  ran  down  the!  g|ie  wanted  to  take  the  little  creature  up  j  been  new  with  her  now.  But  we  will  not  go 
1  one  tilled  page  as  if  the  contents  after  all  were  j  cjose  to  uer  motherly  heart,  kiss  her  a  little,  j  into  that  at  present.  I  had  many  a  troubled 
!a  little  too  good  to  be  shared  by  even  one  |  ail(i  love  her  a  good  deal ;  but  she  was  not  sure  {hour  about  you  those  first  weeks,  I  assure  you, 
!  other  person.  !  whether  it  was  proper  to  do  those  things  to  a  j  and  I  made  up  my  mind  fully  never  to  see  you 

I  "  Oh  yes,  sure  enough !    Well,  it's  so  near  {  cjt  v  iat|v.    However,  at  that  instant  the  stage  { again  unless  I  could  come  in  some  better  shape 

I I  suppose  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  make  you  ]  started  on  a  creak  and  a  crack,  and  Jimmy  had  I  tnan  when  I  left.  I'm  afraid  I  have  more  pride 
1  promise  to  keep  a  secret,"  said  Mother  Gatty,  \  leisure  to  look  around.  1  than  the  Prodigal  Son.  At  any  rate,  it  wasn't 
!  provokingly  tantalizing  in  her  way  of  keeping  |  ((HolIoa  mother"  You  look  all  right!  I  At^t^m^^de^Mof  reta^Sh^^ 
[tight  hold  of  her  good  news  as  long  as  possible.  |  Thig  is  „^  this  is  my  wife,  Mathilde  ;°bui  1  wanl  *"  and  he  bestowed  a  loving  look  on  Ma- 
1  »  And  she  a  rich  girl  and  used  to  nice  things,  j  MMy  .g  uer  nftme  .  ^  h  what  yQU  mm  ^  j  thilde  as  he  spoke. 

[but sensible,  and  not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of]her  „  gftid  ^  checrn>%  managing  fbr  all  his!  better  than  husks,  111  be  bound!  "said 
!  anything  in  my  old  home.    Coming  to-night,  j  box'eg  ^  bundlcs  to'nold  ont  one  hand  and  I -Mothcr  Gatty,  looking  in  the  same  direction,  in 


!  I  declare,  and  I  a-sitting  here.  I  ought  to  be  j 
ja-doing,  I  hardly  know  what,  this  blessed] 
I  minute  ?" 


I  touched  his  mother's  cheek  with  his  lips.  I token  of  her  appreciation  of  Jimmy's  remark. 

I    Just  here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 

]  by  a  farewell  call  from  Martha  Seaver,  who, 

"  You  don  t  mean  to  say  that  Jimmy's  mar- 1  /  I  having  "understood  the  bride  was  about  to 

,  ...      ,  .-    .   =    Then  in  a  flash  everything  seemed  changed,  l ,  11M  ... 

rit'd,  and  goins  to  be  here,  with  a  briae,  to- 1  J      °  °    '=  leave  could  not  let  her  go  without  a  good-bye ; 

,    ...       ,  .      ,  ,r         ^  ••  i  '-  and  Mother  Gatty  drew  the  little  wife  close  up  =     ,  ..  M.  °.  , 

ninht     exclaimed  Martha  Seaver,  rising,  and  i .   .....       J    c  tt_     ,    .    .  \;and  soon  all  the  irood-byes  were  said,  and 

,  .    ,  nn  her  kindlv  arms,  feeling  as  though  she  had  ■  «  . 

pear  a  little  less  surprised;     ,  f        1         c  °  \  Mother  Gal 


I  endeavoring  to  appear 


\  rocked  her  in  her  cradle  and  known  her  like  i 


}atty  was  alone  again.    But  before 


one  of  her  own  ever  since.    From  that  instant  \ 


|  that  time  came  something  else  was  said  ;  some- 


Fireside  Tale. 


A  GOOD  MATCH. 


j  than  she  was  able ;  "  and  a  rich  girl,  too ;  and  j 

1  —and  are  they  to  live  here  with  you  ?"  I  ""c  "*  .°"""s"  "•="""  |  thing  which  Martha  Seaver's  call  interrupted 

l  ,  ,  ,    „.  j  T      ,  ,       I  Jimmy  Gattv  s  marriage  was  a  success,  so  far  l ,  r     ..  „  , 

l    "  Live  here,  goodness  no !    Did  Joseph  leave  =     ,  .  °       ,  I  before  it  was  well  begun. 

\   ,        ,  ,        ,    .       .  ..    i  as  his  mother  was  concerned.    And  little  Mrs.  I    ,«•,,        .,    . ,  T.         .  ,„ 

i  his  gold  chains  and  purple  to  go  back  and  live  =  •  .  1    "Mother,  said  Jim  again,  following  her  on 

s    ,° -      _     .  „   _f   *      . B  ,      .  ,      .    :  Mathilde  herself,  who  had  nardly  been  out  of  :..    ,   ,         .     .  .    7r  .  ? 

=■  with  old  Jacob  ?   Live  here  ?  when  he  s  got  a  :  '  *■    . .  =  the  last  morning  into  the  butterv,  where  she 

=  j  t     •      ♦  =New  lork  before,  and  knew  nothing  about  =  „,„„,,  „,  ■  -       „  -   *'  ... 

I  arood  clerkship  in  a  grand  citv,  and  going  to  =  ■  '        ,        ■         =  \  stood  skimmins  off  cream  for  the  codfish, 

If        ,        "i  .       ,.      T,„      .      ,     .       bare  floors  and  hard  work,  followed  her  newl...     _  .      ,  ,  „ 

=  have  a  home  fit  for  a  king,  1 11  venture  !    And;  .  „         ,    '  ,.,="  have  you  got  such  a  matter  as  fifty  dollars  or 

-=         ,  ,     ,    ,        .t  ,  ,  ,  i  mother  in  her  flowered  chintz  gown,  which  g     .         ...         ....  * 

--  though  he  don  t  say  it,  I  m  moren  persuaded:  .  .  .  °  „   '     ,.     =  so  by  vou  that  vou  sha  n  t  want  to  use  for  a  few 

!  °       „  .,„      ...  T  .1  •  i  =  was  short  for  convenience  and  not  for  fashion  I    _  ,   -  .    .    „  .         ,,  ..  . 

I  it  11  be  me  that 11  make  the  next  move.    I  think  =      ......       ,     ,._  _     .  .    =  weeks?    \ou  see  it  is  just  here.    Matty  s 

=  T       ,,        ,  ,.   .  . ,      ,,  ,  1  (and  that  made  such  a  difference  in  effect;)  ln-ij...     ■    ,  .  ,    .  ..,  . 

;I  could  stand  it  right  well:  a  little  rest  and  =  ;  „  .     ,  ,.  ,         ,.  ,  ,.    =  tuiher  is  doing  a  tip-top  business,  with  a  clear 

i       .     .  f     ,.,  i  to  the  clean,  painted  kitchfn,  which  was  din-i  e  .     ,  ,.        ,  ,  T 

i  comfort  in  my  last  days !  I.        .  ,.  .         .  .  ,       \  profit  of  forty  dollars  a  dav,  and  I  am  getting 

s  .  ...      .  ;  ing  and  living  and  reception  room;  and  ate  \  ■  .  .      ...     ,  ■  ,    ,  ... 

=    "^\ell,  as  ^  an  Brunt  says,    there  is  some- 1  ,°  .  a    ,      .    *,  '  .  =  in  with  him,  taking  half  the  risks  (which  are 

s •     ,  .  .  ; ;     ....  vi    i  the  warm  gingerbread  and  new  apple-pie,  sea-  =  „„„„  „„.^  „  .  ,     .     fc  A 

=  thing  happening  most  days,  and  this  seems  like  i        ,    .°  .  ,       ,       ,    .  ..  .   z-  really  time),  and  having  hall  the  profits  after 

isoned  with  caraway,  with  a  chi  dish  de hght  1  .   „, „„„       T,  .  ..  .   ,        ,         ,  . 

°    |  six  months.    It  is  a  capital  chance  for  me,  but 

„    ,  I  as  I  haven"t  put  in  anything  I  sort  o'  hate  to 

i  never  saw  any  thin0-  ^o  perfectn"  sweet  " 
I  they'll  get  here  without  any  air-castle  getting  1T    .,  .  ,     ,         ..     .         T         '  1  begin  to  draw  out  at  the  start,  and  if  vou  could 

1    ■    j        .  ,  , ,         ..       ..     ..  .5-        II  wish  we  might  always  live  here,  Jamie!   I,  .       ,         cft  T  C   u  vi        «  . 

;  ruined  ;  and  that  s  more  hkely  than  that  Jimmy  =    .  .  ,  .  ,     .    i  let  me  have  a  fifty  or  so  I  should  like  it  nrst- 

=  .   „  ..    .      i ...    „        i  cned  she,  pouring  some  cream,  warmed  with:    ,      T  .  „  .    .  .... 

i  will  be  able  to  stand  all  the  temptations  of  a=      .  .    '  "  ,      '    ,  =  rate.    I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  vou 

....  ■  ii      i  i  tea  into  her  saucer,  tor  a  white  and  brown  span-  i .    .       ,     .  „  ..  -  i  , 

life  and  ways,  especially  when  sprung  on  | ..... ,       ,  '    ,  ,  r  J.  ,  =  back  that  and  all  the  rest  of  the  money  I  have 

i  lei  she  had  brought  all  the  way  from  >iew  lork  I ,    ,    „  .   .  ;  . 

i .   ,  ;    ,  i  had  of  yon  very  soon  ;  but  vou  can  understand, 

in  her  arms.    Mathilde  Gattv  had  such  a  pretty,  I T  .  ,    .....    ....     ,     ...  , 

J  _   ..  ,  .     ,    /  .     =  I  feel  a  little  delicate  about  it  now.    Ion  have 

!  affectionate  wav  that  nobody  could  help  loving  = 


=       °  °  =  soned  witl 

!  a  tremendous  happen,"  said  Martha,  rising,  I  re];su 

land  pinning  her  shawl  carefully.    "I  hope  1 
'--  '=       „,       ,         ...         •       ,i  -       I  neve; 

....    -<...-!    .  r- .  .  *      \  ......  .     ^  h  -  h  t    .  .  .  i  ^  r      nm-   mi'  ^nn      n     (pnt  nr>i,-  : 


him  in  so  sudden  a  manner." 

There  was  a  very  nice  smell  in  Mother  Gat-  j    Did  you  ever  happen,  in  a  Summer's  walk  in  j 

ty's  kitcheu — not  of  night-blooming  cereus,  1  a  forest,  to  pluck  a  beautiful  wax-like  Indian  I  *~"~"""*"~  '"v  l""\"""""J  ^""'^  "''''""""^  I  worked  hard  in  your  day,  Mother,  and  I  have 

.  .      „    .,         Aa  »  .    ,  =  .         ,  .  ,  .      _     .  .    f=her,  but  it  seemed  she  could  be  of  no  more  =  ,  ...    v.  .  .  , 

nor  balm-of-a-tiiousand-tlowers,  but  of  warm  i  pipe,  and  feel  any  surprise  after  the  warmth  of  =      '        ,        _        ,  .       -   i  been  something  of  an  anxiety  and  expense  to 

.      ,      ,  ,      ,       ix.        i     •=,,.,,,.,  ..  _  ..  I  real  use  than  a  flaxen-haired  wax  doll  when  it  =         ......    ,,  _ 

gingerbread,  new  bread,  and  hot  apple-pie.  \  your  hand  had  sheltered  it  a  moment  to  see  it  j  came  (Q  ^  jnrr  oQ  ^  nusjjan(j  wuo  weaij  I  -vou  '  ls      over  n0%y  '     am  SoiaS  m 

There  they  sat  in  a  fragrant  row  on  the  red  1  suddenly  growing  black  beneath  your  touch  1  ,  f .  ,  .  ' ,       ',        ,  I  for  the  almighty  dollar  after  thi.-,  and  I  intend 

...  .  ..,       ...  ,|      ..  ,  ,  .    .       ..    ..,  .,       .     i himself,  needed  help  in  meeting  bravely  audi        ,  „  ,       ,   , ,   .    ...  ,  , 

swing-table,  covered  over  with  a  white  towel.  =  until  you  were  glad  to  leave  it  with  the  refuse:       ,    '  r  .         ,.3     .  .  =you  shall  dress  in  black  silk  every  day,  and 

•  j.i  „    ,  „  „     n      ■         n         .  i     .       ,j   ,      -.        ,   m.  i      I  firmly  what  was  coming  to  him  with  swift,::  .     ,  ., 

And  there  sat  Mother  Gattv  in  a  yellow  rock- :  and  mould  where  it  grew  ?   Then  you  can  have  =       «  a  '  \  just  sit  and  fold  your  hands. 

=  :  sure  feet  - 

ing-chair  that  squeaked  when  she  rocked— busy  j  a  faint  idea  of  the  change  which  Mother  Gat- 1    ujm  ^       ^        „  :    Mo,her  Gatty  smiled  to  think  how  wretched 

with  her  embroidery,  which  happened  to  be  j  ty's  placid  countenance  underwent  at  Martha's  j        ^  ^  ^  ^  .g  ^  ^  *    1  \  sbe  should  be  if  anything  so  uncongenial  ever 

and  more  useful  than  orna-  {  slight  insinuation  with  regard  to  Jimmy's  pow-  j  ^  .  ^ '  ^  ^  ^  j  .   |  happened  to  her,  but  I  don't  think  she  felt 

if  ™„    ■  >    1    tntJ      °f  beariDg  Pr°m0ti0n  WitU       Safcty'        I  coulJn,t  1°  ^Uer  than  to  take'up  with  such  a  I there  was  reall>-  ^  llauSer  of  il '  "»d  PutlinS 
I  declare  fort  if  jou  am  t  going  to  thes     « Temptations !  and  what  are  they?   Don't!  ik      j;    ,.        M   th    Seaver     ,    I  down  her  basin  of  cream,  she  reached  a  bro- 

donation  after  all ;"  and  the  closing  door  and  j  ta|k  t0  ^  of  templations !    It's  envv !  sheer  \  *„_._  flll|v  nf  *mtMno  wM<l  L, !  ken  sugar  bowl  from  the  top  shelf  of  the  but- 

loud  cheery  voice  started  Mother  Gatty  from]env,,    IVe  seen  it  many  a  time  before  1    B^^^SLSMh^SS  I  cupboard. 


'  blue-mixed 
mental 


some  pleasant  reverie  as  she  turned  quickly  to- j  people  are  very  good  t0  gympathige  m  ,r0uble 
ward  the  new-comer,  who  was  already  lifting  |  but  T  tell  you  j{  ain-t  every  one  can  obey  tbe| 


This  was  at  a  little  tea-party  Mother  Gatty 


the  white  towel — regular  descendant  of  Eve  as! 
she  was — to  sec  where  all  this  nice  smell  came  ~\ 


Scripture  rule,    'Rejoice  with  them  that  do 


I  had  given  in  honor  of  her  guests,  and  Martha  | 


"I've  got  just  that  much  money  here,  Jim- 
|  my.    I've  been  saving  it  up  to  buy  an  Alder- 


„,  I  was  wiping  dishes  after  supper  with  Sarah  Ju- 1 
:  rejoice !    But  I  won  t  waste  words,  and  I  must :  .       1    *  *^  =  with  the  dairy  I  have  this  Summer.  Two 

from  and  inquire  where  it  was  all  going  to.      j  g0  t0  work     Cal,  in  to_morrow       We  shall  j  nlPer>  out  ln  thc  *lak-™om-  j  cows  will  be  a"s  mucb>  pe^apc,  as  I  shell  care 

"Why,  Martha  Seaver !    I  do  say !    Well !  j  see,"  was  her  parting  call,  as,  softening  a  little,  I    "  Jl«n  is  handsome,  and  when  he  sets  up  about  j  about  attending  to,"  said  she  cheerfully. 

ain't  they  nice  enough  for  any  donation-table  ;  j  she  opened  the  door  Martha  had  rather  hastily  j  anything  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  him  ;  he  will  j    „j  don.t  Mfln<         takin"  care  of  so  much 

but  I  haven't  altered  my  mind  a  bit— they're !  closed  after  her ;  and  then  she  hurried  back—  j  "ave  his  way,  any  how,"  returned  Sarah,  with  j  ^  motber    B'u(  i(  you  °eC(]  lllC  money  for 

not  fbr  the  parsonage,  I  assure  you— not  but !  once  more  to  read  over  the  letter— and  then  to  ]  the  air  of  a  philosopher,  as  she  dropped  a  spoon-  { an  lbin„  else '  any  lilm.  lct  nle  know  a,  once  >• 

that  I'd  be  willin'  to  do  that  and  plenty  more  |  put  the  old  house  in  the  very  best  order.    And  j  W  of  soap  into  the  dish-water.  j  w*     jimmy  s&ppfig  n  into  his  pocket  with 

for  good  Mrs.  Spencer;  but  something  else  is  |  in  the  very  best  order  it  was,  and  Mother  Gat-t    Just  then  Mrs.  Jim  Gatty  herself  flew  in,  j  ,Ue  a;r  ol-  a  landlord  takin"  his  dues. 

in  my  head  now,  I  can  tell  yon.    Look  a-here,"  { ty  too,  that  eveningat  precisely  7  o'clock,  when,  ]  dressed  in  white  embroidered  muslin  and  blue  I    He  would  not  have  felt°as  thou"h  he  had 

and,  rising,  she  went  to  a  wall-basket,  bright  j  after  jumping  up  for  the  twentieth  time,  she  j  ribbons.  { been  bome  if  be  bad  gone  awav  w-,h0„t  that 

with  roses  and  daffodils,  hung  by  a  green  cord  ]  was  at  last  "  certain  sure  '  the  old  stage,  with  |    "  Oh,  please  do  lct  me  help  you !    Do  you  j  utile  episode. 

to  the  wall,  and  taking  out  a  yellow  enveloped  ]  two  heavy  trunks  behind,  was  actually  stopping  j  know  I  am  going  to  have  you  both  to  see  me  |  Then  he  went  away  with  his  wife  and  his 
letter,  directed  in  a  bold,  manly  hand  to  Mrs.  j  before  her  own  green-painted  and  time-worn  { in  New  York  at  Christmas.  If  you  don't  like  I  fi(]jie  anti  Mother  Gatty  was  left  alone  to 
Mehetable  Gatty,  and  post-marked  New  York  j  front  gate.  !  to  take  the  journey  alone  Jamie  shall  come  for  I  W0D(]er  over*  and  over  4v  after  day  while 

(as  eyes  less  used  to  close  scanning  than  Martha  j    First  of  all  jumped  out  such  a  vcry  ta„  voung  j  you.    There !   Let  me  carry  those  custard-cups  j  she  rocked  and  builded  air^astles,  about  her 
beavers  might  have  easily  seen),  drew  out,  j  man  that  one  cou]d  uot  belp  tbinking  of  jack's  i  a*ay  i  I  know  just  where  they  belong,"  said  I  Canaanitish  future— wh-  the  direct  tangible 
With  evident  satisfaction    the  secret  of  her  j  bean.stalk .  and  tuat  was  Jimmy  Gatty.    Jim. }  she,  flitting  away  like  an  animated  doll,  and  j  immcdiatc  invitation  to  the  Promised  Land 
morning  preparations.    "Only  to  think  of  it :  ]  my  GaUy  ,„  over  {rom  the  CDameled  ,jp3  of  |  not  thinking  afterward  of  her  invitation,  or  the  j  was  so  ,       delayed.    Letters  came,  month 
I  wondered  my  head  wasn  t  so  turned  that    i  hu  blue  ,0  tbe  tasse,s  Qn  hia  traveling. ;  girls  either,  till  they  came  in  her  way  again,  i  after  monlb;  fron/  the  UUle  housewife,  until 

mama  nave  tramed  up  my  cake  and  spoiled  |  cap.  ^  one  band  he  held  a  fiddlc_case  and  a  ]  This  was  only  two  days  before  the  visit  was  1  the  bright-flowered  wall-basket  was  plumped 
mj  pies  entirelv .  My  Jimmy  come  to  some- :  ]ady-s  straw  basketj  and  w Uh  the  otber  Hftcd  |  coming  t0  an  endi  and  tj1(;  Qezt  day  Jimmv  bad  |  up  ,ike  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  :  but  no  special 
tiling  a  last,  and  1  ^'ejing  and  mourning  j  with  easy  tbe  lady  berself  from  the  coach.  |  packed  the  trunks  and  sat  playing  with  his  fid- 1  word  sayin-  "Come"  could  be  constructed 
in^  he  was Tahve  ord^d !"  aCOb' D° 1  buow- 1 A  little  blue-eyed  doll  of  a  thing,  with  a  good] die,  while  Mathilde  on  the  floor  by  his  side!  from  their  loving,  indefinite  pages.  Neither 
ing   e  was  a  lve  or  ea  .  |  deal  of  g^gj  ribbon,  gossamer  veil,  and  glit-  1  played  with  Tiny,  the  brown-and-white  span- 1  could  she  quite  make  up  her  mind  as  to  June 

Martha  Seaver's  eyes  were  wide  open  with  |  tering  buttons  about  her.    And  this  was  Jim-  j  iel ;  and  Mother  Gatty,  in  the  creaking  yellow  I  they  were  living.    "  Cozily  housekeeping  on  a 
expectation  and  curiosity.     Hadn't  Jimmy  j  my  Gatty's  wife ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  be- 1  chair,  sewing  a  binding  on  Jimmy's  coat,  j  fourth-floor,  with  two  rooms,"  was  the  most 
Gattv  gone  off  months  before  just  as  this  same  I  lieved  in  her  husband  as  heartily  as  he  did  in  |     "Mother :"  said  Jimmy,  suddenly,  putting  f  definite  idea  that  they  had  given  her. 
Martha  Seaver  was  secretly  beginning  to  hope  I  himself.    One  could  ask  no  more  than  that.     1  down  his  fiddle.  °  \  (Concluded  on  page  261.) 


|  ney  cow  :  but  I  don't  much  mind  if  I  get  along 


™ay  safely  be  estimated  a"t  2.">  or  50  per  cent,  on  that  of  each  preceding  year. 
Producing  100,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annually. " 


The  Alto  California  says :    "  The  child  is  born  who  shall  yet  see  California 
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THE  REVELATIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  PHYSI- 1  stances  as  to  render  it  unhealthy  ;  or  if  it  have  j  that  soil  can  be  made  moist  by  frequent  stir- !  HOGS  IN  ORCHARDS. 

OLOGY.— NO.  TWO.  1  not  a  due  supply  of  food,  but  is  starved — thes-f  ring,  let  them  select  a  piece  of  ground  under  l    _         ...  .' — ' 

written  for  the       and  nreside,  !  it  is  impossible  that  a  large  crop  cau  be  secured.  |  some  open  shed,  where  no  rain  has  reached  I  „       hehe[  is  Saming  found  that  hoSs  are 

by  hon  james  w  wall  NEW  jeeset  i  When  a  rudimentary  soil  is  formed,  which,  j  for  a  year  or  more,  break  up  the  soil  and  pul- !  ™  gr6at  SerV.1Ce  ™.  orchards>  especially  during 
by  hon.  james  w._wall,         jersey.      .  ^  ^  ^  ^  tue  j  verize  finely  .  then  stir  it  and  turn  it  over  every !  ^  8^80n  ln  Wblch  defeCtive  fruit  is  faIlinS 

Vegetables  perform  two  very  important  I  roots  of  a  plant  to  penetrate  it  and  fix  in  it,  { morning  for  a  week  or  two,  and  it  will  become  1  .m  the  trees-  The  special  advantage  claimed 
functions.    Carbonic  acid  gas  is  continually  |  and  which,  from  its  chemical  constitution,  can  { quite  moist,  while  a  similar  soil  in  the  open  1 18  1 .  dev°ur  tLe  abortive  apples  as  fast 

issuing  from  man  and  all  animals  into  the  at- j  supply  plants  with  their  inorganic  elements,  j  field,  which  has  not  been   stirred,  will  be  I &S    „y  ~         80  destr°y  }be  worms  which 
mosphere.    This  gas  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  j  plants  are  then  created  and  placed  in  the  soil,  j  parched  and  dry.    Mulching  the  surface  with  j  "p"!  y      St  tbem  .and  wblcb  are  tbe 
and  if,  by  the  kind  provisions  of  nature,  it  was  |  and  their  roots  take  up  the  lime,  sulphur,  phos- 1  straw,  leaves,  or  similar  materials,  is  often!  app'es  droPPmg  off— thus  preventing 

not  speedily  removed,  every  thing  that  hasjphorus,  &c,  which  they  require  for  their  {very  beneficial,  especially  to  plants  whose  I  "r  reP1'°ductlon  and  continued  depredations, 
life  would  be  speedily  destroyed.  Now  vege-  j  structure.  From  the  atmosphere  and  from  j  roots  do  not  penetrate  deeply.  The  mulch  not  j  f  .™C  J  at  removal  of  the  fallen 
tables  are  continually  absorbing  this  deleterious  I  water,  they  obtain  a  supply  of  oxygen  and  hy- j  only  assists  in  preventing  evaporation,  but  in- 1 1™'  a°y  tendency  to  run  out  tbe  worms, 
substance,  and  converting  the  carbon  that  is  j  drogen.  When  it  thunders,  nitric  acid  is  [  sures  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  air,  1  because'  the7  say>  the  worms  leave  the  fruit 
in  it  into  parts  of  their  own  structure.  Then,  I  formed  in  the  air.  This  is  washed  down  by !  which  passes  freely  through  it  to  the  soil."  I  .  hmlow  m  the  ground  before  the  fruit  falls, 
again,  vegetables  convert  the  inorganic  matter !  the  rain  and  brought  to  the  soil.    Then,  when !  ! lms  may  be  80  t0  some  extent-    We  do  not 

placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  a  I  plants  are  decaying,  a  portion  of  the  hvdrogen  I  !  supPose  tha  1  the  escaPe  of  the  6nat  is  dependent 

state  which  can  serve  for  the  food  of  animals.  !  unites  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  when  I  LAYING  LAND  TO  GRASS  IN  AUGUST.  \  uPon  tbe  fal1  of  tbe  frmt-  for  many  specimens 
Thus  guano  and  farm-yard  manure  contain!  they  decompose,  in  contact  with  both  air  and!  —      .        f    f  |  that  are  badly  worm  eaten  do  not  faU  at  all  un- 

..  -  ,      .  a     v        tv        a  1  .  i     .i  f  e  n  „  t    As  the  grass  crop  is  an  important  one,  it  =  till  the  whole  crop  upon  the  tree  is  fully  ripe, 

nitrogen,    phosphorus,  soda,  lime,  &c,  and  =  water,  they  take  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  =  ,    .. ,  ,  „P       ...        £  -i;         „      ,      F  v  ,       1    y  ' 

,  a    ...  i     .  .  I        '      ,  i',  •  -.'  a  ,  -,  =  should  be  a  matter  of  constant  care  to  see  that ;  long  after  the  worms  are  all  laid  ud  for  the 

properly  prepared  soil  contains  all  the  elements  =  water,  and  the  hydrogen  of  this  decomposed  i ,     ,  ,     .  ,  .    ...   .  ='_.=        „    ."■  y 

u  ,  vff      .......     .  I.        '  -  .        -.<?     •«».,  ,  .,     .      T  I  the  land  devoted  to  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  l  Winter.    Besides,  nature  has  provided  the  an- 

whose  combinations  form  the  different  struct- =  water  unites  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.    In=„    ..        :  ,,•  .  ■  ,      ,  .,   =  ,  '  "*"ulc  "aa  !"u"™u  ,MU 

r  ,    .      at        i      *>  lt        !,         ,  •       i-i-  I  for  its  growth,  by  drainage  and  depth  and  rich- !  pie  worm,  at  least,  with  the  means  of  descend- 

ures  of  plants.    Now  when  these  substances  =  both  these  cases  ammonia,  which  is  acom-=  .  , ,    =  ,'  '  uebueuu 

.       ....        .     t   ,    .    .i  .1        ■,    -   .  ,  ,    ,  •   <•       t  iness.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  i  ing  to  the  ground  without  either  crawline  or 

are  brought  to  the  roots  of  plants,  these  roots,  i  pound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  is  formed.  =    ...  ,  i.     ,  .  .  =  """"ul  c"™'  uanuug  ui 

...  ,  ...  .,      p     •  I  i:  .       •    ,  ,      ,  •    •  ,.,  1  which  are  mowed  are  suffered  to  remain  until  =  incurring  the  risk  of  iniury  bv  fallin°-  when 

which  are  analogous  to  the  mouths  of  am- -=  It  is  noticed  that  the  ammonia  is  more  readily  =  .      .  =  °  ,  „  J   '    y  i<mllJ»  WULU 

,    .,    „       T        .  .  ,        ,      ,,  =  they  are  so  much  exhausted  that  the  crops  they  =  disengaged  from  the  apple.     Cut  one  out  from 

mals,  take  them  in,  and  so  combine  them  as  =  formed  in  these  two  modes,  when  the  oxygen  \     J,         ...  .  ,        .  =    f  „  ,      ,      11  ouiuucuuuuum 

.   e       .i  i  a  a  .  .  I  /.  .      .    ,  ;  •  ■,  i  produce  will  scarcely  pay  for  going  over  the  =  a  fa  en  apple,  take  t  on  the  point  of  a  stick 

to  form  the  stem,  leaves  and  flowers.    Am- =  of  the  air  does  not  gain  very  ready  access.;'        ,        .  .      ■        7  , .?        ,.  ,,,.„.  jjuiui,  ui  d,  suck. 

i    ,  '  '  ...     ..  .  i"    ,  r      ,    ,   .  /        /     ,         ground.    This  may  be  prevented  by  a  light  I  and  shake  it  ofl  (not  too  violently,)  and  it  will 

mals,  however,  cannot  digest  inorganic  matter,  =  And  one  use  of  diteh  draining  and  sub-soil;         .   .      .      .        „  -  J    ,    «»..|  ,  .  ,„ ■>  J  ,J    uu  10  wl" 

'  f  •  7      ,.    .  .  I  ,      ...       .  ,  *  •  v  I  annual  top-dressing  of  fine  manure,  but  it  =  suspend  itself  by  a  web,  and  if  the  srrub  is 

that  is,  they  cannot  convert  inorganic  matter  into  =  plough  in  ^  is  to  induce  the  roots  to  penetrate;       ...         „  .         •      =  ,  ,  .     ...  ^  s 

...  .     .  rru  i         .  •  =  ,     7       ,  .,  "     ,  .  1 1  s must  be  commenced  while  the  roots  are  in  a  =  about  matured,  it  w  1  requ  re  a  verv  violent 

their  own  structures.    There  are  also  certain  =  deeply,  and  to  fill  the  sub-soil  with  vegetable-  .  ....        „,      .        .....      ;  ,  ,  ...  ^ullK'  a  vcl-'  viuii,ni 

....         ...     .    ,  •  ,     ,    .       ,     .     .  =      v  •> ,        ...         fi     i   .  =  vigorous  condition.    There  is  no  better  time,  =  shake  to  prevent  its  doing  so.    Nature  never 

conditions,  without  which  plants  and  animals ;  matter,  which,  by  its  decay  in  the  confined  at- =      ,        .  ,.         ,    ,  ,  .  '=        .        ,  u«»u0  UCVCI 

„     .  ,.       t    *i     «  .    i        „  r„.'  .  I         •        „  .,       ,     .,  ,  •    I  perhaps,  to  renew  old  grass  land,  or  to  reclaim  =  permits  such  aparatus  unless  it  is  sometimes  to 

could  not  live.    In  the  first  place  all  living  =  mosphere  of  the  sub-soil,  generates  ammonia,  i ,      ,    '    ..      ..  „  .  T.       I  f        ,      ,  , 1  l!  lu 

.  .      ,  .,.      «  -i     it  i        ■         •  •    •     n      i  •       •  ,    .i      •  =  low  lands,  than  the  month  of  August.    If  pro- =  be  used,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  they  do 

beings  have  a  nourishing  fluid,  called  sap  in  =  Then  ammonia  is  often  driven  into  the  air  =      ,  ,  ..  .  I  ~     ,        ,  '       ,       ,  y 

•     ,       ,  .,  •  ;„  ,  •,       ,    ,  a        .    .i       .,  =  perly  managed,  it  requires  but  a  single  year  to  =  of  en  leave  the  apple  and  descend  bv  this  web 

vegetables,  blood  in  animals,  which  is  neces-  %  from  volcanoes,  and  washed  down  lo  the  soil  = '     J        ,     ,      -.  ...      5,, J.  ,      =,    .      ,         ,  V„  ™TO 

e  ',        •  .  '.  P  .,  •  ;!     ,       .      T'    ,  ,  ,,  „       .,       =  change  a  hard  and  unproductive  field  into  a  =  before  the  apple  falls, 

sary  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  their  =  by  the  ram.    Lastly,  very  probably  the  sou  ex-  \      ,    ..  r  |  1  * 

frames.  As  this  nourishing  fluid  is  constantly !  tracts  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air.  I  pI°C  UC  IV6  °ne'  !  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  do  we 
being  used  and  consumed,  it  must  evidently!  Awjust,  1867.  !  In  order  t0  accomplish  this,  no  more  must  j  believe  that,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  it 
receive  fresh  supplies.  The  sap  of  vegetables  I  '„  !  be  undertaken  at  once  than  there  is  team  and  |  is  the  general  rule.  This  season,  we  have  ex- 
receives  fresh  supplies  at  the  roots,  ascends!  |  time  sufficient  for  the  work,  and  manure  enough  |  amined  a  great  number  of  specimens  soon  af- 
front the  root,  through  the  stem,  to  the  leaves ; !  WI-o1  rl  cm  rl  ¥W-m  ^ t0  g'V6  1b6  graSS  *  vigorous  stait'  and  sustaia  I ter  they  droPPed,  and  about  three  out  of  four 
here  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  it  flows  j  ^  *tHU  <WU  W  al  Ul>  j !t  weU  uutiI  the  field  S«ts  a  top-dressing.  The  j  contain  the  grub.  We  conclude  therefore,  that 
through  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The  first  re- ! "'" • !  work  is  often  attempted  with  teams  too  weak  j  while  removing  and  destroying  the  fallen  fruit 
mark°to  be  made  upon  the  nourishing  fluid  of!  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  LOOSENING  THE  j  and  plows  too  light.  In  trying  to  get  a  suffi-  ]  will  not  exterminate  the  insect,  it  will  greatly 
plants  is,  that  it  always  contains  a  substance!  ^  jcient  depth,  one  gets  broken  and  the  other  tired, }  mitigate  the  nuisance,  whether  the  defective 
of  the  nature  of  gum  or  sugar.  This  gum  !  The  fo,,0wino-  extra-t  from  "Fuller's  Small  1  and  then  C°mC  the  d°uWs  whe,Jier  U  wiU  ever !  ftult  be  removed  by  swine  or  by  human  hands, 
consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  { Fmit  Culturist,"  mav  be  read  with  profit,  at  ^  Qld  "^adow,  or  plow  deep  |  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment 
But  the  nourishing  fluid  of  planls  must  also  I  tMs  particular  season.  The  matter  of  stirring  I and  SUbS01'  UDla"d  !  \a  a  uumber  of  lnstaQCe3  we  have  noticed  of 
contain  the  other  elements,  which,  although \  lhe  soil  is  an  imp0rtant  one  and  we  fully  en-!  Plow  eiSbt  to  twelve  inches'  bsn'ow  thor-|late  in  our  exchanges,  that  both  swine  and 
in  much  smaller  quantities,  make  up  the  struc- 1  dorse  an  that  the  writer  so  graphically  por- 1  ouob'3'>  level  with  great  care  with  hoe  and  j  fowls  will  abate  the  ravage  both  of  the  apple 
ture  of  vegetable  beings.  Many  parts,  for  in- !  trays  .  I  spade,  then  enrich  with  fine  manure,  sow  seed  |  worms  and  the  curculio  among  the  plums.— 
stance,  of  plants  contain  nitrogen,  and  all  |  »  Deepening  the  soil  is  not  wholly  for  the  I  plentifully,  say  eight  quarts  of  herdsgrass,  one  j  Swine,  of  course,  must  be  excluded  from  the 
plants  contain  some  of  the  following  elemen- !  purpo=e  of  furnishing  more  plant  food,  nor  to  ! bushel  of  redtoP>  and  eariy  next  April  eight  ]  orchard  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  But 
tary  bodies :  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  j  facilitate  the  downward  growth  of  roots,  but !  Pounds  of  clover  Per  acre.  In  a  soil  thus  pre- !  the  services  of  hogs  in  orchards  must  preclude 
sodium,  silicon,  aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  |  it  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  digintegra- !  Pared,  the  seeds  find  all  things  necessary  for  a  f  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  in  crops,  and 
sulphur,  phosphorus  and  chlorine.  Thenour- !  tion  and  making  it  of  such  a  consistency  that !  cluick  and  Wealthy  germination  and  rapid  [  where  this  is  done,  the  wormy  fruit  should  be 
ishing  fluid  of  every  plant  must  and  does  con-  j  it  wili  be  capable  of  retainino-  a  sufficient !  gl'owtu-  The  air,  light,  heat  and  moisture  arc  |  carefufly  gathered  by  the  young  folks  every 
tain  all  the  elements  of  which  the  structure  of!  amount  of  moisture  at  all  times  to  nourish  and  ^  admitted  5n  sucb  proportions  as  the  seeds  re- 1  morning  and  fed  to  whatever  animals  will  eat 
that  individual  plant  is  composed.                 !  snpply  the  plants  growing  therein,  but  not !  1uire  to  Sive  thera  a  sure  and  ear1^  start'    Thus  |  them.- TTfeconsm 

Besides  providing  for  their  own  structure, !  enough  to  be  detrimental.    Rain  water,  as  is  !  b?  deeP  Plowing,  fine  manure,  and  thorough  |   

plants  lay  up  a  store  of  nutriment  for  the !  well  known,  contains  gases  that  are  beneficial !  preparation,  little  or  no  loss  is  sustained  in  f  Potato  Rot-How  to  Stop  IT.-At  a  late 
young  embryo  that  springs  from  them.  This !  to  plants,  and  if  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  !  scied'  wllile  a  good  crop  18  qulte  certam'  let  tbe  I  meetinS  °f  the  Institute  Farmer's  Club,  New 
must  likewise  be  formed  from  the  nourishing !  allow  it  to  pass  through  it,  a  large  portion  of|  succeeding  season  be  wet  or  dry.- New  Eng-  j  York,  James  Warren,  of  Monroe,  Iowa,  read 
fluid.    This  substance  is  always  insoluble  in  |  these  gases  will  be  retained,  but  if  the  surface  j land  Farmer-  ]  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.— 

water,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  starch.  \  is  hard,  the  water  runs  off,  or  remains  until  it !    !  Tnis  naturally  brought  in  the  subject  of  the 

It  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  potatoes  and !  evaporates.  !  .Bninm  .^tp  tpuk  { rot,  which  he  imputed  to  carelessness  in  not 

other  roots,  from  flour,  and  many  other  vege- !    Again,  a  soil  that  is  loose  and  friable,  admits !  --^DAPPLE  TREES.  j  selecti        d  frorn  suchhills  as  produce  fully 

table  products.  It  is  this  gluten  that  abounds  |  air,  and  with  it  moisture.  To  prove  this  fact  !  We  have  known  farmers  to  make  it  a  regular  |  nPenecl  Potat°  oa'ls.  lhe  absence  of  these, 
so  in  the  wheat  of  Italy,  out  of  which  maca- !  we'  have  only  to  take  «  piece  of  ela«s  or  'pol-  i  practice,  for  a  succession  of  years,  to  throw  I on  a  Potato  vlne'  is  a  sure  sign  of  immaturity, 
roni  is  made.  j  ished  steel,  or  any  similar  substance,  ™d  place !  caustic  lime  around  their  apple  trees  in  the  j  and  although  these  potatoes  will  germinate  and 

That  portions  of  this  nourishing  fluid  of!  it  in  an  ice  house  where  it  will  become  cold  • !  Spring  and  Summer.  We  once  noticed  that  a  I  Pl'ocluce  others,  the  yield  will  diminish  yearly, 
plants,  and  of  the  blood  of  animals,  are  being  |  then  carry  it  into  the  open  air,  and  in  a  mo- 1  tree  standing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  j  become  leased  from  weakness  and  finally  die 
constantly  applied  to  the  formation  of  their  j  ment  it  will  be  covered  with  water  condensed  I  dwelling  had,  all  at  once,  put  forth  with  re- !  out  ft'om  exhaustion.  To  bring  back  the  po- 
tissues,  is  very  certain.  We  see,  for  example,  j  fr0m  the  atmosphere.  Now,  we  know,  that !  newed  energy,  and  we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  j tat0  t0  ^  former  productiveness,  the  seed 
that  a  plant  or  a  young  animal  regularly  in-  \  this  moisture  did  not  exude  from  the  glass, !  time  to  define  the  cause.  On  examination,  we  {  °ul8t  be  se|ected  from  those  hills  or  stalks  pro- 
creases  in  bulk ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  must !  therefore  it  must  have  come  from  the  air.  By !  found  that  a  quantity  of  lime,  which  had  ac-  j  ducing  balls  and  these  only.  In  this  way  the 
derive  their  nourishment  from  without.  All !  stirring  the  soil,  and  placing  that  which  has  I  cidentally  been  spilled,  and  rendered  worthless !  tendency  to  rot  will  be  checked  and  the  old- 
products  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  in  both !  become  heated  underneath  to  warm  the  roots,  \  by  becoming  mixed  with  the  refuse  on  the  sta- !  fashioned  productiveness  restored.  This  is  a 
animals  and  plants,  may  be  divided  into  three  j  and  bringing  the  cooler  portions  to  the  top  to  I  We  floor,  had  been  thrown  at  the  foot  andp6"81^  view  of  the  subject,  and  probably  a 
great  classes.  The  first  is  the  saccharine  or  j  condense  the  moisture,  two  objects  are  ob- !  around  the  tree,  and  to  this,  as  the  principle  I  ^01rect  cne-  Vltlated  seed  will  maturally  be 
sugary,  the  compounds  included  in  which  con- 1  t^ed  .  besides  loosening  the  earth  that  it  may  f  cause,  we  immediately  accredited  the  revivis- !  followed  try  an  immature  and  diseased  pro- 
sist  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  I  be  more  easily  penetrated  by  the  rootlets,  it  at  I  cence  and  renewed  fructification  of  the  tree,  f  f**-  ^ant  only  pertect  tubers,  and  the  po- 
next  class  is  the  oleaginous  or  oily.    Its  com-  j  the  game  time  admits  the  air  charged  with !    Taking  the  hint  from  the  accident,  we  pur-  j  [£"  tSISIf  of  'the  d  IT  ^ 

pounds  likewise  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen  j  moisture  for  their  nourishment.    The  benefit  j  chased  twelve  casks  of  lime,  and  applied  hal  j  °   £  ",  

and  hydrogen.    Animal  fat,  oils,  ureas  and  j  derived  from  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  I  a  bushel  to  each  of  the  trees  in  our  orchard,  I    a  Useful  Hint  to  Milkers  A  lady  corres 

rosins  belong  to  this  class.  The  last  class  is  |  soil  in  dry  weather,  especially  if  it  be  of  a !  and  found  that  it  produced  immediately  bene- 1  pondent  of  the  Ploughman  recommends  the 
called  the  albuminous  or  fleshy.  The  objects  j  compact  nature,  is  mainly  derived  from  the !  ficial  effects.  Not  the  health  of  the  trees  only,  j  application  of  a  strong  decoction  of  tannin  as 
composing  it  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro-  j  admission  of  air  containing  moisture.  Many  j  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  also  was  greatly  im- 1  a  speedy  and  effectual  cure  for  soreness  in  the 
gen  and  nitrogen.  j  cultivators  appear  to  think  that  all  that  is  re-  \  proved.    This  application  will  be  especially  ]  teats  and  udder  of  a  cow.    It  may  be  obtained 

Now  the  end  of  all  good  cultivation  of  the  j  quired  of  them  is  to  keep  the  weeds  from  grow-  { beneficial  in  soils  where  there  is  a  redundancy  1  at  the  drug  stores,  and  a  few  cents'  worth  is 
soil  is  two-fold— to  place  plants  in  such  a  situ- 1  ing  among  their  plants,  and  they  never  stir  j  of  vegetable  matter.  We  would  advise  our !  sufficient.  In  places  where  the  prepared  drug 
ation  that  they  can  have  perfect  health,  and  to  |  the  soil  except  for  this  purpose  ;  but  our  best  \  farmers,  in  some  places,  especially  in  new  for- 1  cannot  be  readily  obtained  a  strong  tea  made 
supply  them  with  as  much  food  as  they  can  I  cultivators  have  learned  that  frequent  moving  I  est  lands,  to  make  the  experiment,  and  see  if  it  1  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  and  applied  twice  a 
possibly  consume.  If  either  of  these  be  neg-  ]  of  the  soil  is  very  beneficial  to  all  crops,  es- 1  is  not  deserving  of  the  high  recommendation  it  \  day  for  a  few  days  in  succession  will  be  found 
lected ;  if  the  plant  be  placed  in  such.circum- 1  pecially  in  time  of  drouth.    If  any  one  doubts  =  secures. — Selected.  1  to  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well. 

Fertilizing  Plants. — Few  entomologists  are  aware  what  an  important  part  is  played  by  insects  in  fertilizing  certain  kinds  of  plants.  The  old  idea 
among  Botanists  was,  that  hermaphrodite  flowers  shed  their  own  pollen  upon  their  own  stigmas,  thus,  as  stock-raisers  term  it,  "  breeding  in-and-in." 
But  it  has  recently  been  shown,  that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  contrivances  in  nature  to  prevent  this,  and  that  in  many  such  cases  bees  and 
other  insects,  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  convey  the  fertilizing  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  and  that  without  their  agency  either  no  seed  at  all 
or  seed  inferior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  perfected.  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  flowers  which  are  fertilized  by  the  aid  of  insects  are  gaily 
colored,  so  as  to  attract  insects. — Practical  Entomologist. 
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AGRIOULTI'BE  feeds  us ;  to  a  great  extent  11  clothes  ub  ;  with- 
out It  we  coulj  not  have  manufacture*,  and  should  nothave  com- 
merce. These  all  stand  together  like  pllbirs  In  a  cluster— the 
largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Daniel 

WEIIbTEB. 


TO  OFFICERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.  | 

A  great  difficulty  in  awarding  Bmall  premiums,  at  Agricultural  j 
Fairs,  is  to  present  something  of  REAL  vali'E  to  those  who  are  j 
awarded  small  prizes.  We  will  furnish  to  any  agricultural  j 
society,  the  Fabsi  and  Fireside,  (to  be  given  as  premiums)  j 

at  ONE  DOLLAR  AM)  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR— mailing  them  tO  j 

any  address,  either  in  bundles,  or  single. 

An  annual  subscription  to  our  journal  would  be  more  accept-  j 
able  than  almost  any  other  small  gift,  and  would  be  a  permanent  j 
gain  to  our  agriculture.  j 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

TiiEiiE  is  a  better  ami  more  widely  diversified  ; 
taste  for  rural  ornament  about  our  homesteads  j 
than  formerly.  Yet  there  is  a  sad  neglect  ; 
among  seme  farmers  relative  to  the  cultivation  i 
of  ornamental  trees.  Many  farm-houses  have  j 
no  shade,  whatever ;  and  the  Summer  sun ; 
renders  them  very  uncomfortable,  besides  giv-i 
inganaked,  rude,  uncultivated  appearance  to; 
the  farm.  The  artist  who  should  paint  a  lands-  j 
cape  without  trees,  or  a  sky  without  clouds, 
would  know  but  little  of  his  profession.  So 
with  the  farmer  who  neglects  the  ornamental 
part  of  his  homestead — he  knows  little  of  the 
art  which  makes  the  old  farm  attractive,  val- 
uable and  home-like. 

We  admire  the  taste  and  education  of  those 
who  have  the  good  sense  and  refinement  to 
plant  trees  about  their  rural  dwellings.  What 
is  more  pleasing,  in  mid-Summer,  than  the 
verdure,  shade  or  fragrance  of  well  developed 
trees  in  the  lawn  or  landscape  ?  What  looks 
better  along  the  garden  walks  than  well  pruned 
shrubbery,  sentineled  with  an  occasional  ever- 
green, such  as  i\\e  Arbor  Vitae,  Norway  Spruce 
or  even  our  native  Hemlock  ?  A  few  of  these 
around  a  cottage  or  farm-house  exhibit  good  j 
taste  and  cultivation  in  the  proprietor ;  and  j 
while  they  cost  Little,  add  to  toe  comfort,  pleas- : 
ure  and  well-being  of  the  household.  A  rural 
home,  thus  ornamented,  is  associated  with  in- 
telligence, thrift  and  home-sought  comfort  ; 
just  as  architectural  show  impresses  us  with 
wealth  and  independence. 

And  yet  how  few  realize  the  beauty,  the 
pleasure  and  value  of  ornamental  trees?  How 
few  bestow  any  thought  on  rural  adornment  ? 
Yet  all  farms  are  thus  made  attractive,  and  al- 
ways sell  more  readily,  and  for  more  money  j 
with  well-grown  ornamental  trees.  Farmers,  i 
if  you  would  leave  enduring  monuments  to ; 
your  taste — leave  something  for  posterity  to ; 
thank  you,  plant  your  vacant  Bpots,  the  door- ; 
yard,  the  road-side  and  by-places  with  trees,  j 
It  will  pay. 

OUR  EOOK  TABLE. 

Dombey  &  Son.  By  Cluirles  Dickens,  Phil-  ; 
adelphia ;  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  Book  i 
making,  before  the  Rebellion,  had  become  a j 
gigantic  business,  and  the  competition  among  ; 
publishers  in  this  country  had  reduced  the  I 
prices  of  books  to  a  mere  nominal  value.  But  j 
through  the  war,  paper,  printers'  wages  and  i 
publishing  expenses  advanced  books  to  a  high  I 
price ;  so  much,  in  fact,  as  to  greatly  diminish  I 
sales.  Messrs.  Peterson  &  Brothers  are  first  I 
among  publishers  to  offer  books  at  "  the  old  I 
price ;"  and  here  we  have  "Dombey  and  Son,"  ] 
a  fine  duodecimo  volume  of  99G  pages,  hand-  j 
somely  printed  and  bound,  and  with  twelve  j 
original  illustrations  from  designs  by  II.  K.  | 
Browne— all  lor  $1.50.  This  edition  of  "  Dom-  j 
bey  and  Son  "  is  the  second  volume  of  Dick-  j 
ens's  works,  to  be  followed  by  other  volumes,  ] 
monthly,  in  the  same  style  and  at  the  same  j 
uniform  low  price. 

Tobacco  needs  constant  attention,  worming,  ; 
and  suckering,  to  throw  the  whole  growth  in-  \ 
to  the  leaves  until  they  are  ripe.  Cut  for  cur-  i 
ing  when  the  leaves  have  a  turgid  and  swollen  \ 
appearance. 


MANURING  GRAPE  VINES. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  nu-  j 
|  merous  new  books  on  "Grape  Culture,"  each  \ 
\  one  generally  recommending  some  special  ma-  i 
nure  for  different  kinds  of  grapes.    The  ma- 1 
jority  tell  us  to  use  guano,  poudrette  or  super-  ] 
phosphate ;  others  rely  on  a  generous  supply  ! 
j  of  barn-yard  manure,  dead  animals,  and  other  j 
highly  concentrated  fertilizers.    We  know  that  j 
grape  vines  are  liberal  feeders,  and  require  an ! 
|  annual  dressing  of  some  kind.    We  also  be-  ] 
!  live  in  frequent  applications,  but  not  in  the  j 
large  quantity  that  is  often  applied.    Fruit  is; 
often  injured  in  flavor  by  too  much  manure. ; 

We  have  experimented  with  nearly  all  of  the  I 
!  natural  and  manufactured  fertilizers,  and  have] 
!  received  more  benefit  from  ground  bone,  than  ; 
anything  else.  This  does  not  act  so  quickly  j 
\  as  guano,  but  is  far  better  and  more  lasting. —  j 
\  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  stimulant  for  the  vine,  | 
!  giving  it  healthy  food  and  not  affecting  the ; 
i  flavor  of  the  fruit.  We  apply  a  small  dressing ; 
j  of  bone,  on  the  surface,  two  or  three  times  j 
j  through  the  season,  hoeing  it  in.  We  also  ] 
\  keep  the  soil  about  the  vines  open  and  mellow,  I 
i  frequently  stirring  it  with  the  rake  or  hoe. —  j 
i  With  this  treatment,  with  proper  training  and 
\  pruning,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  gen- 
j  erous  crops  of  fruit  on  the  out-door  varieties 
j  of  grapes. 

FRACTICAL  FARMING. 

We  have  repeatedly  invited  our  readers  to 
]  contribute  to  the  columns  of  the  Farm  and 
j  Fireside.  What  we  desire  is  their  experience 
]  in  cultivating  any  kind  of  field  crops,  in  the 
!  management  of  their  farms,  together  with  any- 
\  thing  of  general  interest  connected  with  agri- 
|  culture.  Wc  submit  the  following  inquiries, 
!  and  trust  that  we  shall  have  numerous  answers 
i  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  Re- 
;  member,  practical  farming,  the  experience  of 
!  farmers,  is  what  we  desire. 
I  Have  you  tried  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes  ? 
]  If  so,  which  do  you  prefer  and  why  ?  AVhat 
i  kind  of  soils  have  you  and  what  treatment  do 
iyou  give  them?  What  preparation  do  you 
i  give  your  corn  ground  ?  When  do  you  plant  ? 
I  What  variety  ?  How  do  you  cultivate  ?  What 
i  is  your  system  of  rotation  of  crops?  Do  you 
; top-dress  your  meadows?  What  crops  pay 
i  best  for  the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  your 
I  vicinity  ?  What  is  the  average  yield  of  corn 
!  per  acre  ?  Of  wheat,  potatoes,  or  rye  ?  What 
j  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  with  you,  both 
|  for  mutton  and  wool  ?  What  breed  of  cattle 
]  make  the  best  milkers,  the  finest  beef,  or  are 
j  the  most  prolific  ?  What  do  you  feed  your 
!  horses  ?  Have  you  tried  a  mixed  diet  of  pota- 
\  toes,  ect.  for  them,  and  how  does  it  affect  them  ? 
i  Are  you  uuderdraining,  and  if  so,  does  it  pay  ? 
I  What  are  you  doing  in  fruit  culture?  How 
|  about  the  new  varieties  of  fruits — which  do ; 
i  you  find  best  in  your  locality  ?  What  treat- 
\  ment  do  you  give  your  orchard  ?  Your  straw-  j 
i  berries  ? 

HOW  TO  FRIGHTEN  EOGS. 

The  "  Southern  Cultivator,"  of  Georgia,  tells  j 
|  how  a  planter  who  was  troubled  with  his  i 
;  neighbor's  hogs,  managed  to  frighten  them  so  ; 
i  badly  that  they  never  came  back  to  destroy  bis  j 
|  crops.  Finding  his  corn-field  depredated  upon  ! 
\  by  a  drove  of  hogs,  whose  owner  lived  five  j 
I  miles  away,  he  one  day  caught  one  of  the  j 
i  largest,  a  long-legged,  big-boned  fellow,  and  j 
i  shut  it  up  in  a  pen.  The  next  day  he  found  i 
I  the  same  drove  of  hogs  in  his  corn.  Having  a  j 
|  large  bear-skin,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  his; 
I  negroes,  and  sewed  the  bear-skin  on  to  the  cap-  j 
j  tured  hog — then  let  him  out.  The  hog,  in  j 
: great  disgust  and  fright  at  his  "new  coat,"i 
;  started  off,  with  long  jumps,  to  join  his  com- 1 
|  panions,  who  seeing  their  mortal  enemy  com- ! 
!  ing  after  them,  started  at  a  "  two-forty-gait" — ! 
;  fearing  the  bear  or  the  d— 1  would  get  the  hind-  ] 
j  most.  The  last  heard  of  these  hogs  they  were  j 
I  six  miles  off,  tearing  through  the  fields  and  | 
:  woods  with  heads  and  tails  "  up."  They  never  j 
!  returned  to  depredate  on  that  corn-field. 


SPIRIT  OF   THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS.  | 



Geo.  Hi-sMANS'says,  in  an  article  on  "Amer-j 
ican  grape  growing,"  published  in  the  Journal  ] 
of  Horticulture  "We  have  no  wine  grape  fori 
the  whole  country,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  j 
we  shall  ever  have  one  which  will  meet  all  the ! 
requirements  in  c eery  location  throughout  this  I 
vast  territory.  *  *  *  I  am  confident  we  [ 
have  grapes  already  equal  to  the  Riesling,  { 
Traminer,  Burgundy,  and  Oparto,  but  wc  must  j 
not  persist  in  forcing  them  upon  an  uucongen-f 
ialsoil  and  climate.  Let  us  drop  the  "univer-j 
sal "  Yankee  when  it  comes  to  varieties;  but! 
let  us  make  grape  culture  universal  throughout  j 
the  land  by  making  experiments,  and  planting  I 
only  such  varieties  as  are  suited  to  each  lo-  j 
cality."  I 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ellsworth  (Me.)  { 
"American,"  whose  farm  is  about  three  miles! 
from  the  village,  uses  its  bells  and  its  bridge  as  1 
a  barometer  or  storm  signal — the  more  distinct  j 
the  sound  the  nearer  the  storm.  He  says, ! 
"Sunday  evening  last,  myself  and  family  dis-i 
tinctly  and  unmistakably,  heard  the  carriages} 
pass  and  re-pass  the  Ellsworth  bridge.  Early  ! 
on  Monday  morning  I  commenced  to  '  set '  my  I 
hay  field  'in  order'  for  the  great  storm  thus! 
signalized,  Jvhich  delayed  its  coming  until ! 
Wednesday,  then  made  good  its  delay  by  a  five  \ 
days  storm,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  Sun-  j 
da}r  hay-makers.  Two  days  before  that  great  j 
rain  last  year  we  heard  for  the  first  time  the  \ 
Trenton  bell, — a  village  several  miles  farther! 
distant."  [ 

Commenting  on  the  mania  for  fast  horses, ! 
the  "Farmer's  Advertiser"  counsels  its  farm-f 
ing  readers  to  turn  their  attention  to  raising  = 
tin  so  "that  are  of  some  use,  large  enough  and  ! 
strong  enough  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm,  and ! 
fast  enough  to  carry  the  produce  to  market  ori 
the  family  to  church."  This  is  sensible  advice,  \ 
and  seasonable  withal,  since  the  clearing  up  of! 
the  country  has  rendered  the  use  of  oxen  less  j 
common  and  necessary  than  was  formerly  the  ! 
case.  Serviceable  horses  should  be  the  main] 
consideration  with  farmers,  unless  they  breed  ! 
expressly  for  other  than  farm  purposes.  It  is ! 
not  expected  that  fast  horses  or  fast  men  will  \ 
become  obsolete  veiy  soon,  but  it  should  be  ] 
the  aim  of  the  mass  of  farmers  to  prevent  the  1 
strong  and  useful  race  of  horses  from  becom-  \ 
ing  so.  I 

After  admitting  the  superiority  of  coarse ! 
wooled  sheep  for  mutton,  generally,  and  espec- 1 
ially  for  raising  early  Iambs  for  which  butchers  \ 
pay  large  prices,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Prai-  \ 
lie  Farmer"  claims  that  "one  hundred  bushels \ 
of  corn  fed  to  good/uK  aged  Merinos  will  pro-  ] 
duce  as  much  value  in  meat  as  in  any  other  \ 
breed."  Four  years  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  f 
earliest  age  at  which  Merino  sheep  are  fit  for  the  I 
feed  yards.  No  good  mutton  comes  from  any  I 
sheep  under  four  years.  1 

The  "  Maine  Farmer  "  among  other  suggested  \ 
improvements  in  the  interior  of  stables,  advo- 1 
cutes  low  cribs.  The  horse  is  naturally  a  graz-  j 
ing  animal.  Summer  and  Winter  all  his  food  I 
is  obtained  by  cropping  it  from  the  ground,  j 
In  doing  this  his  fore  feet  are  often  extended ! 
sideways,  and  his  teeth  brought  on  a  level  with  f 
them.  Now  how  contrary  from  all  this,  and  \ 
how  unnatural  is  his  confinement  in  the  stable  ! 
and  the  position  of  his  head  and  neck  when  \ 
getting  his  food  from  a  high  rack  or  crib,  ele- 1 
vated  above  a  feed  box  that  comes  in  contact  \ 
with  his  breast  in  every  effort  he  makes  to  pro-  | 
cure  it.  Should  not  this  matter  be  remedied  at  I 
once,  and  may  we  not  expect  that  every  person 
owning  a  horse  will  see  to  it  that  hereafter  a 
crib  or  feed  box  is  provided,  at  least  on  a  level 
with  the  breast  of  the  horse,  if  circumstances 
do  not  admit  of  its  being  placed  lower.  The 
objection  that  in  a  low  manger  the  horse  wastes 
a  great  deal  of  hay,  need  have  no  weight,  as  \ 
if  fed  regularly,  and  given  each  time  no  more 
than  he  can  cat,  the  horse  will  get  very  little  | 
under  his  feet. 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

The  Savannah  Republican  says  that  the  gen- 
eral average  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  crop  this 
year  will  be  far  ahead  of  last  year's  yield. 

The  blueberry  crop  of  Maine  this  year  is  es- 
timated at  about  half  a  million  quarts  and  the 
marketed  berry  crop  of  the  State  from  wild 
vines  will  put  at  least  $100,000  in  the  pockets 
of  Maine  people.  Shippers  and  dealers  will 
realize  about  an  equal  sum. 

In  some  parts  of  Missouri  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  cultivate  rice  in  the  woods  without 
clearing  off  the  trees,  and,  in  fact,  without 
deadening  them.  The  dead  leaves  arc  turned 
under  with  a  bull-tongue  plow  wherever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so,  and  the  rice  planted. — 
Fair  crop  are  raised  in  this  way. 

In  Utah  the  gulls  are  making  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  grasshoppers.  The  Mor- 
mons say  that  they  were  once  before  saved 
from  famine  in  the  same  way. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  states  that  a  party 
in  that  city  has  contracted  with  responsible  per- 
sons for  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  deliverable 
at  that  point  for  $1  per  bushel. 

Last  year  red  squirrels,  cut  worms,  and  cat- 
erpillars were  remarkably  plenty  in  Maine  ; 
this  year  farmers  are  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  their  ravages. 

No  man  so  well  understands  farming  as  he 
who  has  made  poor  land  rich,  and  he  will  keep 
it  rich.  He  is  like  one  who  has  earned  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Much  less  tobacco  than  usual  will  be  raised 
this  season  in  the  Connecticut  river  valley. — 
The  farmers  who  have  two  or  three  crops  on 
hand  have  not  planted  the  usual  breadth  this 
year. 

Accounts  of  the  corn  crop  in  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  arc  very  encouraging.  Most  of  the 
planters  will  realize  corn  enough  to  last  for  two 
years. 

The  continued  wet  weather  causes  serious 
apprehensions  of  potato  rot.  The  disease  is 
reported  as  making  its  appearance  in  many 
places. 

The  Wallingford,  Ct.,  community  of  Perfec- 
tionists made  a  profit  of  $2299  this  year  upon 
their  strawberry  crop  of  932  bushels.  The 
crop  averaged  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Mariana  (Fla.)  Courier  says  the  crop 
prospect  in  Jackson  County  is  much  better 
than  it  was  last  year  at  this  time.  Cotton  is  of 
good  size  and  vigorous.  Corn  is  growing  fine- 
ly, and  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  any 
casualty  to  prevent  a  full  crop  from  being 
made.  Cane  and  other  food  crops  are  doing 
well. 

A  part  of  the  rice  crop  has  already  been  lost 
in  some  sections  of  the  South,  in  consequence 
of  wet  weather  and  low  temperature  ;  but  such 
as  remains  is  reported  to  be  in  a  favorable  con- 
dition, and  the  harvest  will  probably  begin 
about  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

There  are  said  to  be  indications  of  the  rinder- 
pest in  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Sauk  county,  Wisconsin,  hail,  in  18GC,  888 
acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop  vine,  the  yield  being  1,022,782  pounds.— 
This  year  2,5-18  acres  are  to  be  picked,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  18G8,  5,588  acres  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  This  at- 
tempt to  diversify  the  agriculture  of  a  portion 
of  the  great  West,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  successful. 


Potato  Rot. — The  extraordinary  fall  of 
rain  in  the  Middle  States,  within  the  past  six 
weeks,  has  caused  potatoes  to  rot  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  We  have  complaints  of  this 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pensylva- 
nia.  The  varieties  most  injured  are  the  early 
kinds :  of  the  late  crop  no  disease  is  yet  re- 
ported. 


Budding  may  still  be  done  if  the  stock  runs 
freely,  and  good  buds  can  be  obtained. 


Two  correspondents  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  I 
say  they  have  each  milked  twenty  cows  in  an  I 
hour.    One  averages  five  minutes  to  each  cow  ! 


Tobacco  Prospects. — From  Southern  news- 
papers we  learn  that  the  prospects  of  an  aver- 
age tobacco  crop  are  not  flattering.  Most  of 
these  journals  estimate  the  product  at  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  This  result  has  been  caused 
by  unfavorable  weather,  and  by  the  lateness  of 
planting. 


Pruning  toe  Blackberry.—  We  know  of  no  plantation  that,  if  left  to  itself,  will  become  a  greater  nuisance  than  one  of  blackberries.  We  often  sec 
the  bushes  having  their  own  way,  with  the  fruit  up  out  of  reach,  or  the  unsuoported,  long  canes  bent  over  and  entangled  in  an  almost  impenetrable  mass. 
By  proper  pruning,  the  plants  may  be  kept  under  control,  and  rendered  productive.  When  new  canes  get  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  their  upward 
growth  should  be  stopped  by  pinching  off  the  tops.  They  will  then  throw  off  lateral  branches  frcelv,  which,  in  turn,  are  to  have  their  growth  checked 
by  pinching,  when  they  reach  the  length  of  18  inches.  Bushes  thus  treated  will  have  their  wood  better  ripened,  and  will  be  much  more  likelv  to  pass 
the  Winter  in  safety. 
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The  Farm  ami  Fteesitb. 


(Concluded  from  page  259.) 
Ah,  Mother  Gatty !  could  you  but  have 
looked  into  the  second  and  smaller  of  those 
two  rooms  now  and  then,  you  would  no  longer 
wonder  about  delayed  invitations.  Your  hopes 
of  reaching  Canaan  would  fail,  even  as  did  the 
Prophet's  on  Mount  Nebo,  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  taking  his  farewell  look  of  the  glory 
beyond.  In  that  second  small  room  was  a 
closet,  and  on  one  shelf  there  stood — never 
full  and  sometimes  emptied — a  large  flask  bot- 
tle, the  contents  of  which,  when  poured  into 
the  cup  beside  it,  knew  how  to  "give  its  color 
aright,"  and  the  results  of  which  were  daily 
becoming  more  manifest,  and  hastening  on 
the  time  when  they  should  prove  the  adder's 
sting  and  serpent's  bite  to  one  dearer  to  her 
than  any  other  on  earth.  "Jimmy,"  in  his 
short  and  happy  home-visit,  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  relating  the  occupation  of  his  in- 
tended father-in-law ;  nor  could  she,  poor 
soul !  once  suspect  that  Mathilde's  wealth  was 
not  won  wisely. 

Two  slow  Winters  had  come  aud  gone,  two 
Springs  had  wept  and  smiled  themselves  away ; 
and  when  the  second  Summer  came  to  wither 
the  May  flowers  and  open  the  roses,  James  and 
Mathilde  Gatty  came  home  again.  This  visit 
was  entirely  unexpected  to  good  Mother  Gatty, 
who  was  chopping  cheese-curd  in  the  back 
stoop  when  the  stage  stopped. 

"One  more  pinch  of  salt,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, tasting  the  curd,  and  reaching  out  her 
hand  toward  the  wooden  salt  bowl. 

But  that  last  pinch  never  went  in,  for  just 
then  a  pair  of  soft  arms  stole  around  her  waist, 
and  turning  her  head  quickly,  she  saw  Ma- 
thilde's face,  sweet  and  girlish  as  ever !  Moth- 
er Gatty  looked  into  it  an  instant,  then  she 
looked  an  instant  at  the  ceiled  roof  overhead. 

"I  don't  see  any  hole,"  said  she,  gravely. 
Then  she  dropped  two  or  three  tears  on  Ma- 
thilde's curls,  while  Mathilde  cried  a  little  on 
her  shoulder  ;  and  this  was  the  reason  one  of 
Mother  Gatty's  fat  yellow  cheeses  went  to  press 
a  little  too  fresh. 

And  this  time,  instead  of  the  brown-and- 
white  spaniel,  Mathilde  brought  in  her  arms  a 
bundle  which  was  half  made  up  of  dainty  em- 
broidery and  half  of  baby,  with  yellow  fuzz 
on  its  head.  This  baby — this  "golden-haired 
Gertrude  " — was  all  the  outward  sign  of  change 
in  the  Gatty  family  ;  but  one  cannnot  judge 
always  what  the  song  of  a  bird  ma}'  be  by  see- 
ing the  egg-shell. 

The  next  morning  after  their  arrival,  while 
Jimmy  was  fiddling  the  baby  to  sleep  up-stairs, 
Mathilde  came  out  to  Mother  Gatty,  picking 
peas  in  the  garden. 

"Bless  her  heart !  she  is  just  as  pretty  as  a 
sweet-pea  blow,"  thought  Mother  Gatty,  look- 
ing out  from  her  green  berage  sun-bonnet  at 
the  pink  and  white  face  above  it. 

"I've  come  to  help  you,"  said  Mathilde,  be- 
ginning to  strip  off  the  pea-pods,  "and  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  let  me  stay  and  help  you 
always,"  she  continued. 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  child?"  ex- 
claimed Mother  Gatty,  astonished  enough  to 
turn  into  a  pillar  of  salt  then  and  there. 

"I'll  tell  you,  mother,  all  about  it,"  replied 
Mathilde,  settling  down  among  the  vines,  and 
falling  to  picking  leaves  instead  of  pods.  "  Per- 
haps you  know,  and  perhaps  you  don't  know, 
my  father  is  a  wine  merchant,  wholesale  and 
retail,  and  Jamie  is  in  with  him.  Now  I  have 
never  thought  until  very  lately,  but  that  busi- 
ness is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  may  be  it  is 
for  some  people.  I  am  only  a  little  thing  and 
can't  judge.  But  I  know  it  never  will  do  for 
Jamie  ;  he  is  getting  fonder  of  wine  than  he  is 
of  me,  and  growing  unsettled  every  way ;  so 
I  have  just  made  up  my  mind  that  the  best 
place  for  us  is  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  New 
York.  Jamie  is  as  kind-hearted  as  he  can  be, 
and  I  am  sure  you  and  I  and  the  bab}7  together 
can  do  anything  with  him  if  we  can  just  keep 
him  here.  So  if  you  will  only  say  you  can't 
do  without  us  any  longer,  I  am  sure,  mother, 
it  will  be  his  salvation  ;  and  I  know  I'll  like 
housework,  if  you"ll  teach  me  how  to  do  it." 

A  wood-pecker  tapped,  self-invited,  to  break- 
fast, at  the  door  of  a  worm's  nest  in  one  of  the 
trees  of  the  bit  of  woodland  which  came  up 


|  close  behind  the  garden ;  a  partridge  on  a  I 
\  mossy  log  drummed,  with  his  body  for  drum-  \ 
|  head,  and  his  wings  for  sticks ;  a  tree-toad  [ 
!  trilled  out  his  crying  for  more  rain ;  and,  1 
i  mingling  with  these  Summer  sounds,  James  \ 
|  Gatty's  fiddle  made  soft  harmony,  floating  out  I 
[  from  the  open  window,  where  he  sat  looking  1 
I  into  the  garden  at  the  pretty  picture  of  the  ] 
I  pink  and  gray  gowns  among  the  green  vines,  f 
1  with  a  bright  border  behind  of  hollyhocks  and  f 
i  poppies,  marigolds  and  red  roses,  French  pinks  [ 
I  and  tiger  lilies  ;  and  on  this  moment,  conse-  { 
I  quent  and  peaceful  as  it  seemed,  James  Gat- 1 
|  ty's  future  depended.  f 
I  "  Father  won't  like  to  have  Jamie  leave  him,  1 
!  I  know  that ;  but  you  have  the  first  right,  and  1 
I  you  need  him,  don't  you,  Mother  Gatty?  "| 
[  pleaded  Mathilde,  with  no  look  of  a  doll,  but  | 
[  of  an  earnest  human  soul  in  her  blue  eyes.  | 
I  There  was  no  need  though  of  pleading  to  | 
[  the  mother  to  reach  out  her  hand  to  save  her  1 
!  boy.  And  it  was  not  very  difficult,  here  in  the  \ 
|  midst  of  these  sweet  home  influences,  to  in- 1 
[  duce  Jimme}',  whose  worst  fault  was  infirm- 1 
I  ness  of  purpose,  not  to  return  to  New  York.  = 
I  So  he  staid  and  made  terraces  and  fountains,  1 
1  and  duck-ponds  and  bird-boxes,  persuading  I 
1  himself  and  the  loving  hearts  of  the  women  [ 
|  that  he  was  carrying  on  his  mothers  small  I 
j  farm,  and  taking  the  burden  of  life^rom  her  \ 
1  shoulders  to  his.  While  little  Mathilde  flitted  ] 
|  about  the  live-long  day,  busy  and  beautiful  as  I 
I  a  butterfly,  but  of  more  value  than  a  whole  | 
1  generation  of  butterflies ;  for  the  untried,  un- 1 
[  formed  child,  weakened  to  the  duties  of  life  | 
I  by  being  mated  to  one  weaker  than  herself,  de- } 
I  veloped  into  a  brave  and  useful  woman  who  1 
I  has  saved  a  soul  from  drifting  on  to  utter  ruin.  | 
j  Because  Jamie,  though  he  was  never  worth  af 
|  row  of  pins  for  taking  care  of  himself  alone,  I 
1  now  hemmed  in  and  upheld  by  the  strengthen- [ 
[  ing  force  of  tender  family  cares,  while  he  is  I 
|  removed  from  outward  evil  temptations,  makes  I 
a  very  good  husband  and  father — as  husbands  j 
I  and  fathers  go —  and  quite  a  harmless,  respect- j 
1  able  man  among  men.  \ 

1  "I  said  Jim  Gatty's  wife  would  never  sett 
j  the  great  river  afire,  and  she  never  has,  but  she  [ 
I  turns  out  to  be  just  the  right  sort  of  a  person  I 
I  for  Jim.  You  never  know  for  sure  who  will  1 
I  be  a  good  match  for  you  until  you  have  tried  | 
I  it,"  commented  Martha  Seaver.  | 

I  A  Curious  Calculation. — An  exchange  [ 
|  says :  "  What  a  noisy  creature  would  a  man  I 
!  be  were  his  voice,  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  I 
|  as  loud  as  that  of  a  locust.  A  locust  can  be  1 
i  heard  at  the  distance  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  I 
I  mile.  The  golden  wren  is  said  to  weigh  but  | 
I  half  an  ounce  ;  so  that  a  middling  sized  man  I 
I  would  weigh  down  not  short  of  four  thousand  | 
I  of  them ;  and  it  must  be  strange  if  a  golden ! 
|  wren  would  not  outweigh  four  of  our  locusts.  I 
!  Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  common  man  I 
I  weighs  as  much  as  sixteen  thousand  of  our  [ 
\  locusts,  and  that  the  note  of  a  locust  can  be  I 
|  heard  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile,  a  man  of  com- 1 
[  mon  dimensions,  pretty  sound  in  wind  and  I 
I  limb,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  himself  heard  | 
1  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  [ 
I  miles;  and  when  he  sneezed  'his  house  ought  I 
I  to  fall  about  his  ears !  '  Supposing  a  flea  to  \ 
I  weigh  one  grain,  which  is  more  than  its  actual  j 
[  weight,  and  to  jump  one  and  a  half  yards,  a  [ 
I  common  man  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  | 
[with  jumping  powers  in  proportion,  could [ 
[jump  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  or  I 
1  about  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Cochin  [ 
I  China."  \ 


The  Fireside  $$use. 


SUMMER  IDLENESS. 

Under  "  a  roof  of  pine," 

To  hear  the  ringdove  brood, 
With  the  sorrow  of  love  long  past, 

Thrilling  the  listening  wood ; 
Deep  'mid  the  clustering  firs, 

Where  the  nightingale  sings  all  day, 
To  hide'  in  the  darkness  sweet, 

Where  the  sunbeam  finds  no  way. 

To  ramble  from  field  to  field, 

Where  the  poppy  is  all  on  flame, 
All  but  the  little  black  coal 

At  its  core,  that's  still  the  same ; 
And  where  the  "speedwell"  blue 

Cheers  with  its  two  kind  words, 
And  the  wild  rose  burns  with  a  blush 

At  the  flattery  of  the  birds. 

To  bask  on  a  grassy  cliff, 

Lazily  watching  the  sail, 
The  blue  plains  of  the  deeper  sea. 

And  the  shallows  emerald  pale ; 
The  breezes'  rippling  track, 

And  the  sea  birds  flickering  white 
Athwart  the  rosy  cloud, 

And  under  the  golden  light. 

In  the  haycock  sweet  and  dry, 

To  lazily  nestle  down, 
When  half  the  field  is  gray  and  shorn. 

And  half  the  field  waves  brown ; 
'Mid  the  clumps  of  purple  thyme, 

When  the  evening  sky  is  red, 
To  lie  and  rest  on  the  flowers 

One's  epicurean  head. 

Or  better,  amid  the  com, 

To  turn  on  one's  lazy  back 
And  see  the  lark  upborne 

Over  the  drifting  track ; 
To  hear  the  field-mouse  run 

To  its  nest  in  the  swinging  stalk ; 
And  see  the  timorous  hare 

Limp  over  the  hedge-side  walk. 

Such  are  the  Summer  joys 

That  epicureans  love ; 
Men  with  no  morrow  to  heed, 

Heeding  no  cloud  above ; 
Grasshopper  men,  that  sing 

Their  little  Summer  through, 
And  when  the  Winter  comes, 

Hide  from  the  frost  and  dew. 

Happy  the  man  whose  heart 

Is  granite  against  Time's  frost, 
Whose  Summer  of  calm  content 

In  Autumn's  never  lost ; 
Who,  when  care  comes  with  clouds . 

That  gather  from  East  and  West, 
Has  6till  a  changeless  heart 

And  sunshine  in  his  breast. 


{  Keep  the  Calves  Thrifty. — A  calf  kept, 
i  Winter  and  Summer,  in  thrifty  growth,  at  two 
I  years  old  will  make  as  much,  and  more  beef, 
|  than  one  negligently  kept,  at  twice  that  age. 
1  The  profit  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  two- 
1  year  old,  and  the  loss  on  the  four-year  old  ;  yet 
I  the  owner  of  the  latter  has  pursued  his  system, 
I  if  system  it  may  be  called,  with  the  idea  he 
I  was  saving  money.  Keep  the  thrifty  animal 
|  two  years  longer  in  the  same  way,  and  some- 
!  thing  very  handsome  in  the  way  of  beef  will 
I  be  the  result ;  while  the  starveling  can  never 
;  pay  the  expense  of  its  rearing  and  feeding. 


THE  DIET  OF  MOLES. 

j  The  mole  is  generally  considered  a  deadly 
!  enemy  to  vegetation,  and  everywhere  through- 
I  out  agricultural  communities  a  war  of  merci- 
I  less  extermination  is  waged  against  the  species 
|  — everywhere,  that  is,  except  in  Zurich,  Switz- 
[  erland,  where  they  have  been  taught  better,  it 
[  seems,  by  one  of  their  savans.  This  gentle- 
I  man — a  Mr.  Weber — on  a  recent  occasion, 
[when  the  municipal  mole-catcher's  appoint- 
|  ment  was  under  consideration  by  the  councils 
|  of  that  canton,  laid  before  them  the  following 
I  facts  .- 

1  He  had  carefully  examined  the  stomachs  of 
[  fifteen  moles,  caught  in  different  localities,  but 
[  failed  to  discover  therein  the  slightest  vestige 
I  of  plants  or  roots ;  whereas  they  were  filled  by 
I  the  remains  of  ascaris  or  earth-worms. 
I  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had  then  shut  up 
|  a  number  of  moles  in  a  box  containing  earth 
|  and  sod,  with  growing  grass,  and  a  smaller 
I  case  of  grub  and  earth  worms.  In  nine  days 
|  two  moles  devoured  three  hundred  and  forty- 
I  one  white  worms,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
{ three  earth  worms,  twenty-five  caterpillars, 
[  and  a  mouse,  skin  and  bones,  which  had  been 
[  enclosed  while  alive  in  the  box.  M.  Weber 
[next  gave  them  raw  meat,  cut  up  in  small 
[  pieces,  mixed  with  vegetables ;  the  moles  ate 
I  the  meat  and  left  the  plants.  He  next  gave 
|  them  nothing  but  vegetables ;  in  twenty-four 
I  hours  two  moles  died  of  starvation. 
I  These  experiments  would  appear  conclusive 
I  as  to  the  carnivorous  appetites  of  the  Swiss 
[  moles,  and  Zurich  is  lucky  to  possess  and  ap- 
I  preciate  such  a  distinguished  naturalist. 
1  But  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  American 
I  moles  are  equally  anti-vegetarians.  They  cer- 
I  tainly  do  take  an  occasional  nip  out  of  our  fine 
|  bulbous  or  other  roots  and  herbs,  though  it 
1  may  be  only  by  way  of  sauce  to  their  meat. — 
I  N~.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

1    Read  an  Houe  a  Day. — There  was  a  lad 
|  who,  at  fourteen,  was  apprenticed  to  a  soap- 
I  boiler.    One  of  his  resolutions  was  to  read  an 
I  hour  a  day,  or  at  least  at  that  rate,  and  he  had 
1  an  old  silver  watch,  left  him  by  his  uncle,  which 
I  he  timed  his  reading  by.    He  stayed  seven 
I  years  with  his  master,  and  said  when  he  was 
I  twenty-one  he  knew  as  much  as  the  young 
I  squire  did.    Now,  let  us  see  how  much  time  he 
[  had  to  read  in,  in  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  an 
hour  each  day.  It  would  be  2,555  hours,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  reading  hours  per  day, 
would  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and  ten  days  ; 
equal  to  forty-five  weeks ;   equal  to  twelve 
months;  nearly  a  year's  reading.    That  time 
spent  in  treasuring  up  useful  knowledge  would 
pile  up  a  very  large  store.    I  am  sure  it  is 
worth  trying  for.  Try  what  you  can  do.  Begin 
now.    In  after  years  you  will  look  back  upon 
the  task  as  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
you  ever  performed. 

As  Elopement  "Headed." — An  Ohio  paper 
tells  a  novel  love  story.  A  young  couple  plan- 
ned an  elopement,  the  girl  descending  from  her 
room  upon  the  traditional  ladder,  but  at  the 
gate  they  were  met  by  the  father  of  the  girl  and 
a  minister,  by  whom  the  young  couple  were 
escorted  to  the  parlor,  where  to  their  surprise 
they  found  all  their  relatives  collected  for  the 
marriage  ceremony,  which  took  place  at  once. 
It  was  a  neat  paternal  freak. 

Cigars  and  Tobacco  in  Austria. — The  con- 
j  sumption  of  home-made  cigars  iu  Austria 
|  amounted  in  1 SG6  to  very  nearly  1 , 000  millions, 
!  while  of  imported  cigars  less  than  9,000,000 
!  were  consumed.  The  consumption  of  snuff 
I  was  40,000  lbs.,  and  of  tobacco  63,000  cwt., 
i  the  receipts  of  the  government  for  all  this 
:  amounting  to  52,000,000  florins. 

During  the  Louisana  campaign,  a  party  of 
|  soldiers,  marching  through  a  swamp,  were  or- 
idered  to  form  two  deep,  when  a  corporal  ex- 
claimed, "I'm  too  deep,  already;  I'm  up  to 
j  my  middle." 

Live  within  your  means  if  you  would  have  f  It  is  our  main  business  in  this  world  to  sc- 
means  within  which  to  live.  cure  an  interest  in  the  next. 


gj-etmal  ^isceUamj, 

OLD  FASHIONED  GARDENS. 

In  all  the  old  fashioned  gardens  one  finds  a 
double  row  of  currant  bushes,  almost  as  inevit- 
able as  the  lilac  or  the  white  rose  bush,  at  the 
garden  gate.  A  charming  alley  is  thus  opened 
up  for  nearly  the  length  of  the  plat.  They 
maintain  their  lines  as  faithfully  as  appointed 
metes  and  bounds  ;  and,  spread  over  the  green 
ruffles  of  their  leaves,  may  be  seen,  all  through 
the  season,  a  white  crop  of  old  ladies'  caps, 
that  tells  of  the  grandmother  whose  hand 
planted  the  purple  morning-glories  under  the 
windows,  whose  head  now  and  then  shows  it- 
self between  the  verdurous  walls  of  the  bean- 
vines.  A  man  would  as  soon  think  of  tearing 
a  true  sentiment  out  of  his  heart,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  done,  as  of  pulling  up  the  cur- 
rant bushes  that  are  so  well  rooted  in  the 
garden. 

How  the  red  beet-tops  glisten  in  their  long 
rows,  as  if  some  pains-taking  hand  had  var- 
nished them,  one  by  one !  How  crowded  stand 
those  carrots,  boring  each  its  long  yellow  fin- 
ger into  the  mellowed  sub-soil !  With  what  a 
Dutch-like  and  dogmatic  air  the  swelling  cab- 
bages erect  their  pulpy  heads  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  useful  work  they  are  set  to  do. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  plat  stands  the  sum- 
mer-house,— a  sort  of  Pomona's  shrine,  in  its 
way,  as  well  as  a  moonlight  resort  for  lovers ; 
a  contorted  grape  vine  wearing  a  lattice  of 
leaves  below  and  a  canopy  of  green  over-head, 
whose  purple  tributes  you  may  sit  and  pluck  in 
the  dreamy  afternoons  of  September,  while  the 
yeilow  finches  are  clustering  on  the  bushes  and 
the  poultry  are  wallowing  in  the  soft  garden 
mould. 


The  probability  of  capital  finding  its  way  from  Europe  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  glut  of  gold  there  continuns  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  present  is  only  the  third  time  on  which  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  has  been  reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  the 
former  occasions  having  been  in  1852  and  18C2.  Iu  1852  it  remained' at  that  point  for  eight  months  aud  a  half,  and  in  18G2  for  three  months  and  a 
half.  The  coin  and  bullion  in  both  departments  amounted  on  the  17th  of  July  to  £22,GSG,72G — a  larger  sum  than  it  ever  held  before,  although  the  bank 
of  France  has  the  equivalent  of  more  than  thirty  million  sterling.  The  extreme  rate  of  10  per  cent  has  only  been  reached  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
bank,  namely,  in  November,  1857,  and  again  last  year  during  the  financial  crisis. 


The  Favn*  ami.  Fireside. 
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Miscellany, 


Marriages. 


OFFK  EKH  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  MURRAIN  OR  CATTLE  [  ,£g^S^tfOhta£fc,  VArtWSiS; 

DISEASE.  I  of  Woonsocket ;  on  the  15th  Inst.,  by  the  same,  Chaa.  II.  Nye 

!  to  Miss  Carrie  Heppenstall,  both  oi  Woonsocket. 


rj\  h 


E 


Ehode  Island. 

W OOKSOC EE T 


I  STEPHEN  N.  }fASOX, 


President. 


Vice  I'rc.i  uVnli. 


II.  S.  MANSFIELD. 
JOHN  '  I  RKIER, 


D   B.  PONP, 
JOHN  A.  BENNETT 


r  111  ,1    .  .1      „,,,,„:.  ^    In WbJUnBVUIe,  on  tue ibln inst.,  ny  ttev.  w.  a.  nranun, 

It  is  not  generally  knouu  tliat  tue  murrain  5     h  AJldrew ^  Ul811  Mary  A,ln sutton.aii  of  Northbridg.-.     :  ,  ,  ,  ,, ,  ,    ,,,,,,  ni    n  1  n  u  ivnreTDin 

or  cattle  disease,  which  is  now  ravaging  Eu-I  in  pawiucket,  rath  int.,  Mr.  EJgar  r.  cobb  to  miss  vianna  1  AuKIILL  I LKAL,  1IUKIIILLIUKAL,  MDUMKML 

'  .  1111=  Walden,  both  of  Manslleld,  Mass.  I 

rope,  has,  at  irregular  periods,    desolated  the  |    ,„  Newp0rt,  16lh  Inst..  Mr.  Jamei  Fleming  to  Mlsg  Mary  E.  ! 

from  the  earliest  records  of  history.    A  !  Center,  Doth  of  rrcrtdenco.   j 

when  it  ceased  in  Eng- 1    -  —    - — — ——  j 


rnxnLE8  E.  Amnion,  Trcaa.,  I  John  Currier,  AuJItor, 
WM.  H.  8.  Smith,  Sec'y.,         |  A.  S.  aenold,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


—  AND  - 


earth, 

hundred  years  ago, 
land,  it  did  not  visit  America.  Our  country  I 
was  sparsely  settled,  our  catlle,  few  in  num- 1 
bers,  found  their  pasturage  in  their  native  for 


JDcatlis. 


In  Smithfield,  on  the  fithlnst.,  Frances,  wife  of  William  Bliss,  ! 
laced  31  years;  19th  Inst.,  Elanora,  Infant  child  of  William  | 


HORSE  &  CATTLE  FAIR, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  TFIE 

CITIZENS'  UNION  PARK, 

WOONSOCKET,  IE.  I. 


Bradbury  C.  Hill, 
Jason  B.  Adams, 
Arnold  Wakelleld, 
Wm.  H.  J  •'  ' <  B, 
A.  S.  Arnold, 
Levi  T.  Ba'lou, 
Otis  I).  Ballou, 
Charles  Nonrsc, 


Executive  Committee. 

J.  P.  Clilldi, 


est.    Our  condition  is  now  different,  and  we  j  Bliss,  aged  9  weeks. 

,     ,  .1..  e  =    In  Nasonvllle,  Burrlllville.  Aiicust  13th,  William  E.,  Infant 

may  look  confidently  tor  lis  appearance,  its |  wilUanV.  »nd Mary banfiner,  ag?d 5  months: 

rava"es.  and  its  desolation.     To  reason  about  I     In  Burrllvllle,  August  16th,  Ellen,  daughter  of  David  and  | 

o    '  >  =  Abigail  Bartlctt,  aged  1  year  and  7  months, 

it  is  futile.  It  is  One  Of  the  agencies  Of  Provi-  |  In  oiendale.  August  lTth,  Mary  D.  Taft,  daughter  of  the  late  I 
dence  to  lessen  the  number   Of  men   and   ani.  |  Ben„nl  and  Nancy  Taft  aged  «  year,  j 

:    In  Blackstone,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Annie  F  ranees,  dnughter  of  = 
mals  by  disease,  more  Or   leSS   destructive   of  %  JameB  M.  and  A.  K.Bacon,  aged  9  months  and  22  days. 

s     In  L'xbrldge,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wheelock,  In  | 


Woonsocket,  Aug. 


Win.  I.  it  i.  ... 
Wm.  Sherburne,  Jr., 
Pern  Wood. 
Ansel  Ilolman, 
Ell  Bales, 
Ellas  S.  Ballou,  Jr., 
S.  W.  Razee, 
Llbeu,  Uasklll, 
B.  A.  Bailey, 

'  WM.  II 

K  1W. 


Arlon  Mowrry, 
Th'.s.  Carpenter, 
Rensaller  JiUson, 
R.  P.  Smith, 
Alfred  M.  Aldrich, 
Alrln  Cook, 
Eugene  Mason. 

S.  SMITH,  Sec'v. 

tw-Sl 


|  On  1TJESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  } 

September  10,  11  and  12, 1867. 

FIRST  DAY. -EXHIBITION  OF  CATTLE. 

Al'illt-BION  25  OTS.  ;  ClUI.l>EKN  UNI>KR  12,  15  CTB.  I 


J  O  UBTB     ANNUAL     FAIR     OK  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTL'R \L  SOCIBTT, 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  TIIE 


life. 


|  the  56lh  year  of  her  age. 


Our  earliest  record  is  in  Exodus,  of  the  de-l   in.wanakuch  village,  June  20th,  o.eorge  Frankim,  son  of  1 

:  James  and  Ehza  Sands,  aged  22  davs ;  on  the  loth  inst.,  of: 
StruCtioil  Of  the  Cattle  Of  the  Egyptians,  1491  =  cholera  infantum,  Matilda  Eva,  daughter  of  James  and  Eliza  \ 

°J  r  :  Sands,  aged  1  year,  1  month  and  24  days.  £ 

years  before  Christ ;  600  years  later  the  Greeks  \   Jn  Mendon,  on  the  I6th  inst.,  Luke  Aldrich,  aged  87  years. 

;ld.  Iowa.  Ji-. 

nths  and  15  days. 


|  Second  and  Third  Days —Exhibition  of  Ilorscs.  I 


and  their  cattle  perished  by  pestilence  at  the!   in FairteW, Iowa,  July 3ist, sukey  p.,  wifeof  wiuiamLiud- 1 

1  J    1  =  ly,  aged  72  years,  8  montl 


Admission  50  Cts. ;  Children  under  Twelve,  25  Cts. : 
not  Entered  for  1'remiiim,  25  Cts. 


PROGRAMME 


Plutarch   speaks   Of  a   pesti-|    jn  Providence,  18th  Inst.,  Mr.  William  Simester,  aged  63  I 

attackin"  tirat  I  yoar*H"d  11  monln8;  l™ilnst.,  Schuyler  Lyon  Carroll,  aged;  FIRST  DAY. — Tuesday,  September  lOlh. 


siege  of  Troy 

lence  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  attacking  first  |  ^3  years. 

the  cattle,  and  then  extending  to  men.    Vir- !  „in  Pawtucket,  wth  mst.,  Mrs  Jerusha,  wife  of  Asa  Hiu,  aged  j      exhibition  op  oattuj,  sukep,  kwikk,  rowi*.  bto.  | 

1  A.  M.  10.30.— Oxen  exhibited  on  cart.  \ 
—Three  Years  old  Steers  exhibited  on  cart.  = 
—Two  years  old  Steers  not  on  cart.  I 
-One  year  old  Steers  not  on  cart.  ; 
-Class  No.  12.  Horses  that  never  trotted  better  I 
-Plowing  Match.  [than  2.5U.  I 


Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry, 

ON  TIIE  GEOTTNnB  Or  TIIE 

j  XARKAOAySJSTT  PARK  ASSOCIATION, 

CRANSTON,  near  Pltorir.ENOE,  R.  I., 

:  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 


:  b"7  years. 

g'll,  in  his  GeOl  giCS,    Book  3(1,    describes   the  |    jn  Warren,  l«th  inst.,  Wi'.liam,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Hon. 

!  John  K.  Wheaton. 


disease,  that  in  his  day  desolated  Italy. 

Anno  Domini  370,  it  desolated  the  whole  of  I" 
Europe.  1 

In  1810  it  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  army]  , 
and  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  I 

In  1514  and  150!),  it  ravaged  the  Venetian! 
States  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  an  edict  of  | 
their  Senate  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  beef!  Hay  5a ton... 

'  ^  =  Straw-  ^  ton. 

or  veal. 

In  1032  it  ravaged  most  of  the  province  of} 
France. 

In  1711  it  appeared  near  Padua,  spreading  ]  ^rat, 
from  a  Dalmatian  ox  abandoned  from  a  drove 


The  Markets. 

*  •  MHIMIM  ..>....■..  ■■  IIMIIUI  «•  

Woonsocket  iietail  market. 

[For  the  week  ending  August  23,  1867.] 


11.30.- 
12.30.- 
.  M.  1.30.- 
2.30.- 
3.i0.- 


=  Coal  ^  ton. 
=  Oats  |f  bush. 


:  Flour  

§  Corn  Meal... 


FAKM  I'BOKCOTB,  FUK1.,  AC. 

 $30  1  Wood  V  cord.... 

 $20   lieans  ^?  quart. . 

..$10  Ul!al2  00  Potatoes  

 $1  01)  1  Onions  

GROCERIES,  Ac. 

 $16,  18  I  Raisins  

 $1  17    Molasses  ~$  gal.. 

.$1  50   Y.  H.  Tea. 


....$6a9  50  I  P 

 14c  = 

 1.40  = 

 1.00  I 


!  SECOND  DAY.-Wed11c.1lay,  Sept.  llih.  ; 

Grand  Cavalcade.   All  horses  entered  for  exhibl-  1 
bitlon  will  assemble  on  the  track  for  procession.  = 
Class  1.   Brood  mares  exhibited. 
-   "    2.   One  year  old  colts.  = 
11.    For  horses  that  never  heat  3  minutes.  = 

3.  Two  years  old  Colts.  I 
7.   Stallions  six  years  old  and  over. 

4.  Three  years  old  colts. 
15.    Fastest  trotting  horse  under  saddle.  5 
14.    For  horses  that  never  beat  2.40. 
10.   Gentlemen's  pairs  Driving  Horses.  : 


'  =  A.  M.  9.00.- 


10.00. 
10.30.— 
11.00.— 
11.00.— 
11.30.— 
.  1.0J.— 
2.00.— 
3.00  — 
4.00.— 


Kerosene  Oil. 
Cheese  a  lb.. 

In  1714  it  reached  Piedmont,  France,  Ger-jBntur #rb... 

Java  Coffee  %J  tb. 


...lOali 

 Me 

 Soc 

 8c  ! 

..25a50c 


Black  Tea  

OH  ^  gal  

Fluid  %,'gal  

Candles  ^Slb. 


=  Mackerel,  new  10al2c 


It  continued  1 1^,^;; 


.25a30c 
..12al6c 


many,  Holland,  and  England,  with  terrific  de- 
structiou. 

In  Holland  200,000  perished, 
lurking  in  dispersed  districts  until  1731,  when  j  M°KB:f!?s': :.i6afc 
the  pest  of  1032  seemed  to  have  returned  ;  the  j  ^"fVeih"""."."..".'."!!^ 
horse  faring  worse  than  the  ox.  |  _ 

In  1743-44,  it  reappeared  in  France  and  Ger-| 
many  with  increased  fury.  | 
In  1745  it  again  desolatej^l  Holland,  destroy-} 
ing  200,000  head  of  cattle. 


liggs  lb  doz  35c  s 

Lard  $  lb  ISacIS  1 

Sugar   14aUlc  = 


...22u25c  i  TIieitB  OA  V.— Thursday,  September  1*.  = 

...BOalOOi  ■  I 

Stallions  under  6  years.  | 
Family  Horses.  l 
Colts  4  years  old  and  under  5.  f 
Fastest  pairs  Trotting  Horses.  | 
For  horses  that  never  beat  2.45  to  wagon.  \ 
Best  Lady  Riders.  | 
Running  "Horse,  under  saddle.  I 
Fastest  Trotting  Horse,  open  to  alL  I 


SEIIUMBER  3d,  4th,  6th  andfth,  lc67. 
THE  PREMIUM  LIST  WILL  AMOUNT  TO  NEARLY 

SI  O.OOO. 


ArrangerLeuls  have  been  made  with  the  various  Railroad 
Companies,  to  run  their  Cars,  containing  Stock,  Ac,  directly 
to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

A  detailed  Programme  of  Premiums,  Ac,  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  or  WM.  R.  STAPLES,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

GEO.  B.  LORING,  of  Salem, 
President, 

DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  of  Bos- 
ton, Secretary. 

of  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Soc'y. 
Aug.  17,  1867. 


WILLIAM  SPRAGUE,  of  So. 

Kingston.  R.  I..  Preaident, 
WM.  R.  STAPLES,  of  Provl- 
denee,  Secretary, 

of  the  R.  I.  Society. 

3w-33 


 $1  50  =  A.  M 

..80ca$l  10  -- 

 $1  00 ; 

 $1  00  = 

.25a45c  I  P.  M 


9.00.— Class  6. 

10.00.—  •'  9. 

11.00   ••  6. 

11.30   "  16 

1.30.—  "  13 

2.30.—  "  17 

3.30.—  •'  8 

4.00.—  "  18 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  Abxoi.d.  dealer 
XX  In  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  In  part  of  Conical,  Wrigbt'a 
and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings ;  Shares  'a  Patent  Harrows  and 
Horse  Hoes,  (^iltivalors.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  F'orks.  Iron  Bare,  Ac, 
Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Hams  18a20c  1 

Poultry  20a28c  I 

Shoulders  15c  = 

Sausages  20c  = 

Tripe  12c  = 

Pork,  salt  


POJLES  ASD  KEGULATIONS. 


Massachusetts. 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

August  21,  1867. 


At  market  for  the  current  week:  Cattle.  1783:  Sheep  and 
T  til  Lambs  6318.  Swine,  1773.    Western  catlle,  1361  ;  Eastern  cat- 

It   DOW   reactieu  1  tie,  92:  Working  oxen  and  Northern  cattle,  300.     Cattle  left 
,   «  ,  „   :  over  from  last  week,  30. 

England,  which  it  ravaged  lor  twelve  yeais.  ;   pejoes.  Beef  cattle— Extra,  $&MQjri&6p;  first  quality, 


All  entries  of  Cattle.  Sheep,  Swine,  Fowls,  etc.,  must  be  made 
...18c  =  at lne  office  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  before  9  o'clock  a. 
=  m..  September  10;  and  all  stock  must  be  on  the  grounds  by  10 
=  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  September  11. 

I  All  members  of  the  Society  may  enter  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
I  Fowls,  or  articles  for  premium  free  of  charge,  and  are  entitled 
=  to  a  season  ticket  and  receive  premium  In  full.  All  other  com- 
=  petitors  entering  the  same  will  receive  a  ticket  for  the  firBt  day, 
=  and  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  premi- 
;  urns  awarded. 

1  Entries  of  Horses  may  be  made  by  personal  application,  or 
I  by  addressing  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  with  money  en- 
I  closed,  on  or  before  9  o'clock  a.  in.,  Wednesday,  September 
=  11,  except  ('lass  12,  which  must  be  made  by  12  o'clock  Tuesday, 
10.   Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  grounds,  and 


!  $12.50(5  $12.75  ."second  qualilv.  $11. 75'Vf  $12.25;  third  quality.  =  September 
'  10.00(«!$11.00  ¥  100  lbs  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  tallow  and  j  r,ljd  by  CUARLE8  E.  AEUmoil,  Treasurer,  at  his  office,  on  Frl 


=  day,  between  9  and  12  a.  m.   Premiums  not  claimed  in  thirty  \ 


The  government  determined  to  pay  for  the  im- }  | 
mediate  slaughter  of  all  cattle  attacked  with  }  ^S^e,, 
the  disease.    In  the  third  year  they  paid  for  =  -X*      Hldes'"^@n  cts-  *lb;  BrlBhlon  r«"ow,6M®?%o  |  ciH-licn. 

*  _     =  v>  _   .  fi  „  =    The  Judges  may  withold  premiums  when  the  horse  or  horses 

80,000  head  ;    in  the  fourth  year  they  Were  de-  I  |^JJ       g'g,^  ^  n)SkinB'  ll!R-tc*  |  are  unworthy,  whether  there  be  competitioner  not. 


stroyedat  the  rate  of  7000  per  month;  these  |  J^;."^  it  win  be  necessaryfor  e*w 

J  -  .,-  .  J.      qnallty  IB  Dctter.   rncis  na\e  aaianceu  -  have  their  horses  read  yaccordin  gto  the  advertised  prog 

were  in  add  Hon  to  those  that  died  of  the  dis- 1 2-3 °'"-;.l";r,  ewtf™™  ■»*  qnoiattona.  =  an{1  if  my  hurse  d0e»not  appear  when  the  class  is  exhi 

"    I    Store  Cattle- rherc  are  more  In  market  lhan  luu  >f  en  nff^  !  which  heVas  enter...!.  1^  kUll  be  deemed  to  hare  wll 


Case.     In  1  74  7,  40,000   perished    in  tWO  COlin-  I  rJ  «>">  season.    Holders  are  selling  2  year  olds  at  $35a  I  from  compL.tmon  jn  , 

=  4o,  and  3  year6  olds  from  SSOaoO  per  head.  r    I'ersons  desiring  to 

ties;  in  another,  30,000  in  six  months.  Vii~>rat>c  mac  irlilrocc 

111  1 


quote  prices  at  $':W0ii3C0  per  pair. 
=  1b  a  good  supply  in  market  and  a  fair  demand. 

757  it  again  appeared  in  France,  spread-  f  _  Milch  cowb— saieB  extra  at  jfispaiio-.  ordinary  *65@ $75.— 


I  Store  Cows  !jJ43a55  per  head    Considerable   many  cows  In 
in*1-  fl'Om  Cattle  tO  horSCS.    The  jackaSS  perished  =  market,  mostly  of  ordinary  grades. 

°  „  =    Sheep  and  Lambs.— The  trade  is  better  than  it  was  last 

in  great  numbers,  sheep  and  deer  01  the  lorest .  =  week,    we  quote  sales  of  Lambs  at  from  $2.5u  to  $4.ou 

&  =  per  head.   Old  Sheep  5a6c  per  lb. 

did  not  escape.  =     Swine—  There  is  a  few  Store  Pigs  In  market;  prices,  whole- 

_  _  ,  1     1    i-i-   1      1         1  .1  :  sale  7a7itf  cents  per  pound;  retail  8  to  9  cents  per  pound. — 

In  17.r)8  it  reached  Finland,  and  thence  to  I  Fat  Hngs-it!23_at  market;  prices,  i-)i(^dc.  per  m. 
Russia,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  very  \   

destructive.  I  WEEKLY    EEVIEW    OF   TKE    NEW  YORK 

In  many  of  the  attacks  in  Europe,  serious !  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

innrf4.r>n«innt;  WPrP  pntrrtnined  of  the  entire  ^  Trade  In  the  city  for  the  week  ending  to-day  has  been  quite  \ 
apprcneilbions  were  tuicruiiULU  ui  uiu  ujua  ;  act[ve_  Receipts  -»f  merchandise,  however,  are  somewhat  \ 
p-vtprmin'itinn  nf  IliPf-nw  kind  !  larger,  and  prices  of  main- articles,  which  have  heretofore  been  = 

!  somewhat  nominal,  are  steadier.    Old  wheat  Hours  have  been  5 


f\ U  horses  will  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Marshal  during  the 

"  bitors  to 
^gramme ; 
'  ibited  In 
ithdrawn 

such  class. 

secure  stalls  or  other  accommodations  for 
horses,  may  addreBB  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Box  68, 
=  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

=  The  gates  will  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the  public  from  8 
;  a.  m.  until  (j  p.  m.  each  day. 

|    Owners  or  agents  preaenting  horses  for  exhibition  will  re- 

|  ceive  tickets  of  admission. 

=  C55r~  Gambling  and  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  will  be 
I  Strickly  Prohibited  on  the  Grounds. 


PIANO  AND  SINGING  FOR  TEACH FRS. — MRB.  Paioe  is 
wry  successful  In  tltt Ing  Teachers  of  Piano-forte  and  Siog- 
|  ng  by  her  new  method.  Time  required  from  three  to  bTx 
I  months.  Pupils  can  lit  by  correspondence  after  remaining 
!  with  Mrs.  P.  two  or  three  weeks.  No  one  Is  authorized  to 
=  teach  this  method  except  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Paioe,  who  Is 
I  the  inventor  and  Bole  proprietor.  New  circulars  can  be  ob- 
=  talned  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Messrs.  Dltson  A  Co.  and  Russell 
I  A  Co.,  the  Cabinet  Organ  Warerooms  of  Mason  4  Hamlin,  the 
=  Piano  Warerooms  of  Messrs.  Chickerlng,  and  Hall**t  A  Darts, 
|  and  at  Mrs.  J.  B.  PAIGE'S  Musical  Studio,  over  Chlckering'B 
i  Concert  Halt,  2-16  Washington  St.,  rooms  4  and  9.  Send  for 
l  circular,  and  enclose  stamp. 

|    Boston,  July  6, 1867.  tit-cow-26 
I  rpHE  OLD  STAND  ; 

F6TAULI8UE1>  IN  1845. 

CONNOLLY   A  POWER, 

Successors  to  Israel  M.  Rice,  Retaih-rs  In  and  manufacturers  to 
Order  of  all  Styles  nf  Gentlemen's  FINE  FRENCH  CALF 
BOOTS,  SHOES,  TOILET  SLIPPERS.  OVFR. GAITERS,  Ac. 

No.  10,  School  Street.  Boston. 
:    July  20,  1867.  fw-1H 


THE  WOONSOCKET  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

WILL  HOLD  THEIR 

!  SECOND  HORTICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EXHIBITION, 


The  attention  of  every  people  and  ffovern-!i»  more  active  demand  ror  ipcai  tmde.  and  have  improved,  i  At  Harris  Hall,  in  Woonsocket,  on 

_         _        __  z  while  new  flours,  of  doubtful  character,  have  declined,  and  = 


RELIABLE!  CHEAPEST  I  BESTI 

DON'T  PAY  $1.    SAVE50  CENTS. 

KINGSLEV'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 
changes  <;ray  riAiR.   Promotes  its  growth.   Prevents  its 
falling.    Keeps  it  moist.    Be  sure  and  try  it. 

A  FEW  HOME  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  Proprietor  of  PaysonJs  Indelible  Ink.—  *'  Your  Reviver 
:  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 
i  healthy  and  Boft." 

From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherat  College.— "I  have  been  try- 
\  Ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satistied  that  it  Imparts  a  dark  color 
i  to  Gray  Hair.  ' 

From  W.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital.— "I  find  it  aD 
I  you  claim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  all,  trr  It.1' 

From  the  SprlDgtield  Republican.— *' One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 
I  vivers  known." 

Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEV,  Northampton,  Moss.  Sold 
I  bv  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  onlv  50  cents, 
j    GEO.O.  GOODWIN  A  CO.,  and  REED.  <TTLER  A  CO., 
I  Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 

June  15,  1867.  3m-i8-23 


ment  was  called  to  it.  Legislation,  science  j 
and  medical  skill  were  utterly  vf 


TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY, 

September  10,  11  and  12,  1867. 


vhile 

=  open  very  irregular, 

=  Provisions  have  met  with  a  fair  demand  throughout  the  week.  = 
Valueless.  On,  I  Pork  has  fluctuated  violently,  closing  rather  heavy.  = 
=  Cotton  has  been  somewhat  unsettled.  Petroleum  has.  been  | 
On  marched  the  peslienCC,  Until  it  exhausted  I  only  moderately  active.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  crude,  \ 
.  _  =  under  a  reduction  in  railroad  freight  from  the  oil  regions.  i 

itself  and   disappeared  a  hundred    VearS   agO,  =  .  There  has  been  a  fairly  active  and  very  Irregular  flour  market.  |    § 

-  The  arrivals  of  new  had  been  large  ;  considerably  in  excess  of  =  I 
amid  the  wastes  Of  KUSSia.  \  the  demand.   Much  of  the  new  offered  has  proved  to  be  soft;  |    J.  J>.  CHILDS,  8it2>erinten<fcnt  of  Halts. 

_,.  .  .  .,  .         =  this  has  been  very  unsalable,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  =  i 

binCC   that   time,    Veterinary   Colleges   have  I  depression.  =    A»  entries  to  be  made  with  the  Secretary,  on  or  before! 

.  ,  ,  .,  ,     n    .|  ,       .    -jrt  ,  5     Old  wheat  flour  has  been  In  brisk  demand  for  shipment  to  =  TUESDAY,  September  10th,  at  11  u'elock  AM 

been    established    throughout    JbUrOpe;     milCn  =  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.    Millers  have  found  it  I     All  persons  contributing  (.rtld.-s  other  than  Fruit  and  Flow-  ! 

has  been  hoped  from  them  ;  we  do  not,  as  yet,  I  ^SS^^^SLt^tSr^t^oSd  low  and  medlum  I  m> arc  '^'^ 10  brin8  lb<"n  ,n  °"  MONDAVl  s''■>'e"","9•  \ 

b-nrtw  mrifli  Y,.l,nf  c^oca  8     At  the  close  the  demand  for  flour  Is  more  active,  and  prices,  |  EXHIBITION  WILL  COMMENCE  ON  I 

aiiuw  w  tin  \\  UiXi  &UL.LCbs.  =  especially  for  the  spring  crop,  have  improved.   There  Is  a  good  = 

Doubtless,  the  pest  has  often  occurred  in  |  '"^^C/S^&o™  abundant,  »nd  ht»  hcen  pr(.Bs. !  Tur.dar,  Sepfcmber  to,  al  1  o'clock  P.  IW.  i 
ages  and  countries  in  which  no  record  has  1  ^  fiZliSZF™™*™^* VTic"m  Tbe Bu"ply  18  f  — 
reached  us.    It  is  traceable  for  more  than  3,-1^^-^  f^S^S^^^  f  '   fbuits  Aisr.  flowers. 
300  years,  and  its  occurrence  more  frequently  j  -SErSft.  a.  ttae.  n,uch  excted  and !  t  ah  f™:,       bf  the  table.,  on  Tuesday,  Sen- 

notedaswe  approach  a  period  of  better  his- 1  Ift^S^^^hSll^i^I^Z'i  'the  K'f»vor°  !  ^--'^  for^ompetition  mu»t  be  grovn.  by  compeu-  j 

torical  records.    The  inference  is  that  it  is  a  I  »ble  n<"w"  from  Europe  baa  umited  transactiong.  it  cioBes 

=  tirm  aDd  strung. 

disease  occurring  and  likely  to  appear  at  ir- !„„„,„„  „  ,„ 

regular  periods  in  every  country. — /.  T.  Ban-  \  •        ,       ~~     "  " 

dolph,  in  Richmond  Farmer.  j  Special  flOtlCfi. 


Fermsuluaiiia. 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

SCALES, 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FAIRBANKS  4  EWING,  "15  Chenlnut  St., 
tB~  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA. 
July  27,  mi.  » 


T\ew  Jersey. 


=  Fruits  receiving  a  premium  in  ono  class,  cannot  compete  in  j 
[  another. 

mimmhm  =    Articles  once  placed  on  the  tables,  are  under  the  control  of  I 
*-*—■*"■"—""  I  the  judges,  and  cannot  be  removed  until  the  close  of  the  Ex  hi-  j 
!  bitlon. 

I  Judges  may  withhold  Premiums,  when  fruits  or  other  artl-  i 
I  cles  not  of  sufllclent  merit  are  presented. 

I    Exhibitors  must  give  personal  attention  to  their  articles  at; 
ih    fi     1 1 lne  c'06e     lne  ■/*lri  ^d  attend  to  their  removal, 
the  ureal  ;    ^nv  artjcie  not  herein  enumerated,  and  deemed  worthy,  wlD  | 
=  QuleUng  Remedy  for  Children  Teething.   Large  Bottles  only  I  b\ awarded  a  gTatuity  by  the  judges.  j 
_  ,  .  ,  *»         s  6  J  b  b  J  =     h<>  pr-rs'-n  who  in  an  exhtb.t-.r  c  in  act  a?  Jtidgf,  «--n  the  class 

gether ;  and  the  latter  is  the  better  gift  of  the  \    cenu_  Soltl  by  Druggists.  =  m  which  he  exhibits. 

.  :  I    All  premiums  not  called  for  within  thirtv  davs,  will  be  con- 

IWO.  :    4w-31J  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  =  sldered  as  donated  to  the  Society. 


JEMBERTON 


Life  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  given  to- 1 


MOTHER    BAILEY  S     QUIETING  SYRUP, 


MARL  COMPANY. 

This  company  Is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
wherp  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

Circulars,  with  particulars,  Frr.MSiirn  fbee,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Siit, 
l'emberton,  New  Jersey. 
March  9,  mi.  lf-pe-9 


Editorial  Duties. — Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  volume  on  the  "  Fourth  Estate, n  thus  sketches  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  journalist :  "The  man  who  once 
becomes  a  journalist,  must  almost  bid  farewell  to  mental  leisure.  If  he  fulfils  his  duties  truthfully,  his  attention  must  be  ever  awake  to  what  is 
passing  in  the  world,  and  his  whole  mind  must  be  devoted  to  the  instant  examination,  and  discussion,  and  record,  of  current  events.  He  has  little 
lime  for  literary  idleness,  with  such  literary  labor  on  his  shoulders.  He  has  no  days  to  spend  on  catalogues,  or  in  dreamy  discursive  researches 
in  public  libraries.  He  has  no  months  to  devote  to  the  exhaustion  of  any  one  theme.  What  he  has  to  deal  with  must  betaken  up  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, be  examined,  tested  and  dismissed  at  once ;  and  thus  his  mind  is  ever  kept  occupied  with  the  mental  necessity  of  the  world's  passing  hour.  '' 


264 


Farming;  B^iscallaruj. 


EOTATION  OF  CSOPS. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  A  NEW  YORK  FARMER. 

A  proper  rotation  of  field  crops  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  successful  farming. — 
And  yet  a  rotation  adapted  to  one  section  of 
the  country  may  be  entirely  injudicious  for  an- 
other. It  must  be  particularly  adapted  to  the 
place  where  it  is  tried,  so  as  to  suit  the  soil,  the 
climate  and  the  market.  As  these  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  every  fanner  must  exercise 
his  own  judgment — arranging  the  rotation  so 
as  to  secure  the  best  means  of  enriching  the 
farm,  and  to  take  that  course  which  will  yield 
the  most  profitable  returns  for  his  labor. 

One  principle  never  to  be  overlooked  is  this : 
everj'  plant  obtains  a  part  of  its  support  from 
the  soil,  and  a  part  from  the  atmosphere ;  and 
hence  even'  crop  diminishes  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  when  it  is  removed  from  the  field.  But  if  | 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  soil  they  enrich  it :  | 
for  what  they  draw  from  both  soil  and  atmos-  j 
phere  is  returned.  Hence  the  fertility  of  lands  J 
on  which  the  accumulated  succession  of  veget- 1 
ables  have,  decayed  many  years.  But  from  our  1 
farms  the  crops  are  generally  removed  ;  so  we  | 
mast  resort  to  manuring  to  prevent  utter  ster- 1 
ility.  Bj'  constant  cropping  the  most  fertile  I 
fields  on  the  earth  will  become  unproductive  f 
and  barren.  Again,  different  plants  do  not} 
lake  from  the  soil  the  same  elements  ;  hence  a  I 
succession  of  the  same  crop  will  soon  deprive  | 
the  soil  of  certain  parts  which  are  essential  to  1 
its  growth  ;  while  another  crop,  requiring  dif- 1 
ferent  food,  will  flourish  luxuriantly.  1 
"We  all  know  that  some  crops  require  a  larger  I 
V  application  of  manure  than  others.  Broad- ! 
leaved  plants  demand  abundance  of  manure. —  I 
Corn,  beets,  and  turnips  are  of  this  class ;  like- 1 
wise  grass,  and  other  plants  which  produce  an  I 
annual  growth  of  succulent  food.  The  small  \ 
grains,  such  as  barley,  wheat  and  rye  will  not  J 
bear -too  large  an  amount  of  manure — else  you  I 
get  a  large  and  luxuriant  growth  of  straw  at  f 
the  expense  of  the  grain.  Com  and  oats  will  f 
thrive  on  coarse  manure :  bat  wheat  requires  I 
it  well  decayed.  My  general  practice  is  to  ma- 1 
nure  heavily  in  the  Spring  with  green  manure  I 
from  the  barn-yard,  for  a  corn  crop,  then  fol-  \ 
low  with  wheat  the  next  season.  I  always  f 
spread,  and  thoroughly  mix  the  macule  with  | 
the  soil.  This  is  all  important  to  insure  abund- f 
ance  of  food  for  the  growing  crop.  1 
Farming,  properly  conducted,  is  a  continual  1 
succession  of  exhaustion  and  replenishing. —  1 
Most  fanners  understand  how  to  exhaust  land :  1 
not  all  of  them  how  to  replenish  it.  The  crop  { 
which  brings  the  most  cash,  is  considered  the  1 
best.  Future  fertility  is  nearly  always  disre-  f 
garded.  We  take  all  we  can  from  our  fields,  I 
but  return  as  little  as  possible.  We  forget  that  I 
soils  wear  out,  that  they  exhaust  their  vitality,  j 
and  become  poorer  by  constant  cropping.  "We  f 
must  avoid  these  errors  by  such  rotation  of  I 
crops,  with  the  application  of  fertilizers,  that  I 
will  increase,  rather  than  diminish  the  max- § 
imum  fertility.  In  forming  a  rotation,  on  ray  1 
farm,  I  adopt  the  following  plan :  First,  to  ex-  \ 
haust  the  soil  the  least  that  can  be  done. —  | 
Second,  restore  back  to  the  soil  as  much  ma- 1 
nure  as  practicable.  Third,  take  that  course ! 
which  will  prepare  the  field  for  a  future  crop.  I 
Fourth,  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  the  f 
increase  of  insects,  if  possible.  Fifth,  adapt  i 
the  application  of  manure  to  the  respective  I 
crops  w'tich  are  to  follow.  Sixth,  select  the  f 
several  crops  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  soil,  cli- 1 
mate,  and  market.  1 
Many  of  your  readers  will  doubtless  say  that  I 
I  have  not  said  anything  new.  Of  course  not :  j 
but  I  hope  I  have  interested  them  in  the  matter  1 
of  "Rotation  of  Crops,"  sufficient  to  apply  1 
their  own  ideas  and  try  experiments  in  rota-  \ 
tion.  Our  farms  in  North- Western  New  York  I 
are  running  out  annually — an  inexplicable  and  1 
mysterious  fact  to  many — but  not  to  me,  when  I 
I  witness  the  negligent  method  of  farming. —  | 
Fields  are  cropped  without  being  replenished —  \ 
exhausted  by  the  same  crop  year  after  year —  | 
exhibiting  sterility  where  once  was  the  most  = 


I  luxuriant  land  on  this  continent.  Bat  if  we 
I  manured  generously,  and  followed  a  rotation 
{ of  crops  judiciously,  we  should  have  no  worc- 
]  out  lands  to  grumble  about. 

I    Ontario  County,  27eic  York. 


i^drertismg:  Bepartment, 


IT 


URNIP  SEED  ! 


I  Place  foe  the  Pig-Stt. — Desirable  as  it  is 
I  to  have  a  pen  within  easy  reach  from  the  kitch- 
I  en,  it  is  yet  a  barbarous  custom  to  have  it  so 
|  near  that  its  noises  and  offensive  smells  will 
|  penetrate  the  house.  Wherever  it  is,  there 
|  should  be  a  good  walk  provided,  for  conven- 
I  ience  in  carrying  slops  to  it.  Nor  should  it  be ! 
|  too  close  to  the  horse-stable.  There  is  a  fool-  j 
I  ish  notion  abroad  that  a  horse  stall  next  to  a  j 
I  pen  is  hurtful  to  the  pigs,  especially  to  the  breed- I 
i  ing  sows.  The  only  conceivable  harm  would  i 
1  be  to  the  horse  and  his  master,  arising  from  the j 
f  foul  smell  of  the  hogs. 

|  Common  sense  says,  let  the  pig-sty  be  ar- 1 
I  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  barnyard,  so  as  to  al-  j 
[low  the  pig  manure  to  be  mixed  with  that  of; 
|  the  horse  and  cow,  as  they  severally  accumu-  j 
I  late.  One  apartment  of  this  pen  should  open  j 
!  into  the  yard,  so  as  to  allow  the  hogs  to  run  j 
|  out  and  work  over  the  horse  manure,  and  to  \ 
|  feed  on  such  grain  as  they  may  find  among  it.  j 
!  The  pig  pen  should,  of  course,  have  its  sleep-  j 
!  ing  room  well  provided  with  straw,  and  the  j 
I  whole  establishment  should  be  kept  clean. —  1 
|  Rural  American.  \ 

'ALSIKE  CLOVES. 

This  new  species  of  clover  originated  in  the  i 
parish  of  Alsike,  in  Upland,  Sweden,  where  it  j 
grows  in  great  abundance.  It  has  pale  and  red ! 
flowers,  with  oval,  obtuse  leaves,  smaller  and  i 
of  a  lighter  green  than  those  of  red  clover ;  \ 
and,  so  far  as  tested  in  this  country,  would  ap-  j 
pear  to  be  valuable  for  permanent  pastures  and  j 
mowing  grounds.  It  does  not  reach  its  full  I 
luxuriance  till  the  second  or  third  year,  and ! 
seems  to  thrive  on  moist,  and  even  wet  lands,  j 
which  red  clover  does  not.  In  foreign  journals  j 
we  see  it  spoken  of  as  doing  better  for  mixing  1 
with  other  grasses  than  growing  alone.  It  f 
would  be  well  to  sow  some  of  it  with  red  clo-  j 
ver,  so  that  when  that  is  running  out  at  the  end  | 
of  two  years,  the  Alsike  is  established,  and  can  f 
take  its  place.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  more  1 
like  the  white  clover  than  the  red.  1 
In  the  Experimental  Grounds  at  Washing- 1 
ton,  we  saw  a  plot  of  Alsike  clover  growing,  1 
which,  the  Superintendent  informed  us,  was  | 
mown  three  times  in  the  season  of  1866,  yield- 1 
ing  over  four  tons  to  the  cutting.  It  would  I 
appear  from  this  as  if  our  climate  was  more  1 
favorable  for  it  than  in  Sweden,  where  it  is } 
spoken  of  in  the  hand  book  of  Swedish  agri- 1 
culture  '  ■  as  one  that  no  second  crop  can  be  ex- 1 
pected  from." — Turf,  Field  and  Farm.  I 

ABOUT  PLOWS.  | 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  farmer  will  1 
buy  two  plows  of  the  same  make  and  pattern,  I 
and  one  will  prove  to  be  a  much  easier  running  | 
and  holding  plow  than  the  other.    Why?  Itf 
may  be  that  the  castings  are  warped  and  do  not  j 
fit  together  well :  but  far  more  generally,  be- 1 
cause  the  iron  in  the  two  mouldboards  is  not  1 
of  the  same  temper — the  plow  with  the  softest  1 
mouldboard  being  the  poorest  of  the  two.  1 
The  furrow  adhering  more  closely  to  the  soft 
mouldboard,  makes  the  draft  of  the  plow  heav- 
ier, and  likewise  pulls  the  plow  around  to  the 
right,  away  from  the  land,  therefore  making  it 
run  unsteady.    As  an  illustration  take  two 
pleasure  sleighs ;  the  one  having  on  hard  cast 
shoes  and  the  other  soft  cast  shoes.  When 
these  two  sleighs  run  over  a  piece  of  bare 
ground,  the  one  with  soft  shoes  draws  very 
much  the  hardest,  and  has  the  most  side  draft. 
It  is  quite  difficult  for  furnacemen  to  make 
their  mouldboard  always  of  the  same  proper 
temper,  and  especially  is  it  so  where  they  melt 
soft  machinery  iron  at  the  same  heat  with  hard 
plow  iron.    As  a  general  rule  the  best  and 
most  uniform  plows  come  from  those  firms  who 
make  that  particular  tool  a  speciality  and  a 
study.    Their  mechanics  become  familiar  with 
selecting  and  melting  iron  for  that  purpose,  and 
their  castings  are  apt  to  be  fitted  together  with 
extra  care. — Plvic  Mafcer. 


TURNIP  SEED! 

3TEW  CSOP  OF  JTTJLX  Xst,  1867. 

Grown  on  our  own  Seed  Farm, 

FEOM 

SELECTED  STOCK  A>'D  WARRANTED. 
ALSO 

IMPORTED  SEED,  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

and  in  great  variety. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST — GRATIS. 


DISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE,  FIELD  AND 
FARM  - YARD. 

|  By  Rout.  McClitee,  V.  s. 

:  For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farm  and  Fieebide,  402  Locust 

Street,  Philadelphia.   Price,  $5  by  mall,  prepaid. 

March  2, 1867.  g_tf 

PATENT  ELASTIC  HORSE 

SHOE  RUBBER  CUSHION. 
The  only  positive  cure  for  Corns  and  I 
f  tender  feet.   Cannot  pick  up  stones  or  1 
balls  in  winter. 

NO  MORE  HARD  ROADS. 
\    Price  $1  per  pair.   Discount  to  Blacksmiths  and  Saddlers 
=  Agents,  TAGG  k  CO.,  31  S.  Fourth  St..  Philadelphia. 
j    July  27,  1867.  4w-29 


STEPHEN"  G.  COLLINS. 
WM.  CHAS.  ALDERSON, 
ROBERT  DOWNS, 

June  29, 1867. 


COLLINS.  ALDERSON  &  CO. 
Seed  Warehouse, 
1111  and  1113  Markei  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IOw-25 


j^"OTICE  ESPECIAL ! 

MRS.  M.  G.  BROWN'S  METAPHYSICAL  DISCOVERY, 

which  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness,  Blindness,  Baldness.  Ca- 
tarrh, and  all  disease  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Send  f.ora  circular, 
enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.  Principal  Office,  410  Aech 
Steeet.  Philadelphia. 

POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA- 
TOR, unequaled  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  office. 

Es1""  This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the 
Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fail — 
this  is  a  success. 

EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Aug.  3, 1867.  2m -30 


!  J^"EW  CROP  TURNIP  SEEDS. 

|    The  subscribers  would  call  attention  10  their  superior  stock  of 

|  TURNIP.  AND  RUT  A  BAGA  SEEDS, 

=  for  Fall  sowing,  all  grown  from  selected  roots — as  grown  by 

MAUPAY  k  HACKER,  805  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

P.  S.  General  catalogues  on  application.  A  full  assortment 
:  of  other  seeds  always  on  hand. 

j    July  13, 1867.  6w-2J 

PREMIUM 

GRIST  JtfJii. 

These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for 
many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers, 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  throogb- 
\  out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas.  California, 
j  Canada,  kc  They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are 
I  adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds 
j  of  grain  rapidly.   Send  for  Circular. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers.  Reap- 
j  ers  and  Mowers, 

IMPROVED  HAY,  STRAW  and  FODDER  CUTTERS, 
j  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va- 
\  rietv  of  Farm  Implements.   Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address 
WM.  L.  BOYER  k  BRO., 
Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
:  A  ug.  10,  1867.  si 


JgCONOMY— PROMPTNESS—  RELIABILITY! 

AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  COMPANY.  ! 
543  Noeth  Thxed  Steeet,  Philadelphia.  \ 
Roofs  of  every  kind  covered  or  repaired  thoroughly.    All  = 
leaks,  wet  and  dampness  in  roofs,  kc.  prevented.   Iron  Fronts,  = 
Railings,  Posts  and  Fences  long  preserved.   All  work  done  = 
well,  and  warranted.   The  paint  is  unequalled  by  anything  of  \ 
the  kind  now  known.  \ 
JOSEPH  LEEDS,  Actuarv.  : 
Mav  25, 1867.  3m-20  = 


I  Jp  E  R  U  V  IAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 
BAUGH'S 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


^y:WlS  LAD0MUS  &cd^ 

'DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELEBS.\ 

WATCHJES,  JEWELBT  A  SILVER  WARE. 

BATCHES  and  JEVTELEY  REPAIRED,  y 
J02  Chestnut  St.,  PMla^ 


Have  always  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less  \ 
than  usual  prices. 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES,  ] 
Of  all  styles  andprices.  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and; 
Boy's  wear.   C^""  All  Watches  Waeeaktet*.  \ 
JEWELRY  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs.  \ 
SILVER  WARE  in  great  varietv;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware  ! 
made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.   Plated  Ware  of  the  best  qual-  : 
ity.   Watches  repaired  and  warranted.   Countrv  trade  solicited.  '■ 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  ; 

Diamonds  and  ail  precious  siones  bousht  for  cash ;  also  gold  = 
and  silver.  j 
June  15th.  1867.  3m  = 


MARK 


JgAKOMETERS !      BAP.OMETERS  | !      BAROMETERS  I !!  | 

TIMBY'ri  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS, 

the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  by  eipress,  and  are  war- 
ranted accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE.  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 
April  6,  1867.  pe-lS-tf 


FOE  ALL  CROPS. 

C3~  Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
THAN  EITHER  PERCYLiN  GCANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 

This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  Xo.  20  S.  Delaware  Aveaue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


I    July  27, 1867 


]jt-2S 


NSUBE  YOUR 


L  I  Y  E 


STOCK  1  = 


E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JETYETT.  Yice  Pres't. 

C^~SlO0.0Q0  DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  C OUPTS  O  LLEE  AS  BE 
CCEITYFOEPOI-ICVHOLDEES. 

Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  asainst  death  and 
theft.  For  further  particulars,  address  Branch  Office,  Han- 
ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

F.  4  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers, 

,~     ~  43a  Walnnt  Street  Philadelphia. 

May  18,  1867.  5m-pe-19 


JNTER      STATE  FAIR, 

BETWEEN  EASTERN"  PENNSYLVANIA, 

j      NEW   JERSEY,    DELAWARE    AND  MARYLAND, 

I  AT  NORRISTOWN,  PA., 

On  Sept.  11, 1«,  13, 14=,  16  and  17, 1867, 

|  For  the  Exhibition  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  kc ,  Agri- 
=      cultural  Implements,  Machinery,  Farm  Products,  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Seeds ;  all  Inventions.  4c. 

PBEMI13IS  OTEK  §10,000  ! 

COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL  ! 

=  For  particulars,  see  large  bills,  or  address  A.  B.  Longaker, 
:  Cor.  Secretary,  Norristown,  Pa.,  for  Catalogue  of  premiums. 
:  The  premiums  are  most  liberal  in  every  department. 
:  Some  of  the  premiums  in  the  abstract,  are  as  follows :  Foe- 
:  eigx  Imported  Cattle  5  premiums'  of  $50  each,  5  of  $30; 
\  Thoeocgu  Beet>  Cattle  4  of  $20,  19  of  $10,  27  of  5:  best 
;  herd  of  not  less  than  15  head,  .*40  and  825 ;  best  herd  of  not  lea 
[  than  8  head,  $25  and  $15;  for  Native  and  Grade  Cattle  20  of 
:  $5,  IS  of  62  and  $3;  HOUSES,  (except  speed,)  5  of  $15.  15  of 
;  810,  and  20  of  $5.  Foe  Speed,  5  of  $100,  7  of  $50:  for  sheep, 
;  swine,  poultry,  vegetables,  farm  products,  kc,  lite  liberal 
j  premiums.  Steam  Plow— The  Hevdrlck  Steam  Plow  will 
;  positively  be  exhibited  and  operated  with  upon  the  grounds. 

Exorcsiox  Tickets  will  be  issued  by  the  principal  rafl- 
■  roads,  and  the  usual  deductions  in  the  transportations  of 
;  freight.   For  railroad  regulations  address  the  Secretary. 


1628. 


SINGLE  ADMISSION 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628.! 


August  17,  lgtf 


25  CTS, 

JOHN  KENNEDY.  President. 
A.  B.  Longakee,  Cor.  Sec.,  Norristown,  Pa 


Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 
and  dealer  in 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufaciorv, 

 a„     No.  o"23  AECii  Steeet,  Philadelphia. 

May  11,  1SS7.  tim-pe-18 

5Q  PER  CENT  SATED  BY  USING 

.    T.     BABBITT'S    STAR    YEAST  POWDER. 

Light  Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cake  mav  be  made  with  this 
Yeast  Powder,  in  fifteen  minutes.  No*  shortening  required 
when  Bweet  milk  is  used. 

I  will  send  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif- 
teen cents  to  pay  postage. 

Nos.  &1  to  74  AS" ashingt on  street,  New  York. 
HENRY  C.  KELLOGG,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia. 
June  1, 1867.  Sm-"! 


ipECOEA      LEAD      AND       COLOR  CO., 

No.  150  North  -1th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 

i  i  Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses.  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
i  Damp  WallB.  Raileoad  Caes  and  Beidges. 

PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  less  that  of  lead,  and 
i  wears  longer  than  lead. 

1 00  lbs.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  Its.  of  lead. and  wear  longer. 
This  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  whitest  and  most 
DrEADLE  Lead  known.    Thev  also  sell  the  best  YiRNISHLS 
and  JAPANS. 

Feb.  23, 1867.  eow-pe-ly-7 


!M 


I  N  o 


ORO  PHILLIPS-S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 

BTAXDAED  GUAEAXTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

A>."D 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 


Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


BELLS! 

jyjE NEELY ' S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1836.) 

Bells  for  Churches.  Academies,  Factories,  kc,  made  of 
genuine  Eell-metaL  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
an  illustrated  cataloiaie  sent  free,  «pon  application. 

E.  A?  A  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Teov,  N.  Y. 
June  22, 1867.  *6m-24  . 


TESIdS  OF  ABVZaTTSrNG. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Faem  ant>  Fleebede.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


C0KMISSI0N  TO  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Faem  a>*d  Fleebede  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  Fame.  For  every  yeariy  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty -fire  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
ability.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  c&cunenee  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

S.   S.  FOSS,  TI7Z1ZZSZZE21,  MAZJV  SZZiEET.      2  WO  ZtOZZA'ZiS  -PEZi  sUWf&M,   ZJV  ADVA.YCE.      SIJVGZE  COTT,   EIYE  CBJVT8. 

VOL.  1.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1867.  NO.  34. 


HALLETT'S  PEDIGREE  WHEAT. 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  TnOMAS  J.  EDGE,  L0ND0NGROVE,  FA. 


i  previous  year — but  because  of  the  increased  f  of  the  year,  I  received  my  seed  direct  from  f  strong,  clay  soils,  heavy  marls  and  deep  loams 
|  tillering  power.  I  Hallett's  farm  at  Brighton.    It  should  have]  of  a  moist  description,  the  produce  is  often 

|  As  before  stated,  in  1859,  the  worst  grain  I  arrived  sooner,  but  owing  to  causes  over  which  I  from  30  to  GO  bushels  per  aero.  The  variety 
;  from  the  best  car  was  also  planted.  It  yielded  j  he  had  no  control,  it  was  delayed.  The  next  \  is  not  cultivated  with  us  to  any  very  great  ex- 
Is  a  recent  number  of  the  Farm  and  Fvre-\l&  ears,  containing  from  87  to  61  grains  or  ['day  a  thaw  ensued,  and  I  was  enabled  to  stir  |  tent.  White,  or  garden  beans,  are  grown 
side  I  notice  a  short  paragraph  in  relation  to  ! 1080  'n  all.  In  '800  the  best  ear  of  this  sam-  ]  up  the  mud  in  one  corner  of  my  garden  to  the  I  most  profitably  in  drills,  sufficiently  wide  to  ad- 
the  above  mentioned  wheat,  and  thinkins  that  I  P'e  was  taken,  and  produced  1909  grains  from )  depth  of  three  inches,  when  I  came  to  frost.  {  mit  of  being  worked  with  cultivator  or  horsc- 
a  more  minute  account  of  what  Hallett  has!21  heads,  containing  from  123  to  50  grains.  !  A  small  portion  of  the  wheat  was  put  in  one!  hoe.  The  laud  should  be  rich  and  in  good  tilth, 
been  doiii"  may  be  of  value  to  the  readers  of!  Tuis  brings  our  account  up  to  ISfiO,  and  as  the  j  grain  in  a  place,  six  inches  square.  Of  course!  A  bushel  to  the  acre  on  ordinary  land,  orthree- 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  I  would  offer  the  fol-l  original  stock  had  been  injured,  Hallett  started  j  it  made  no  show  until  Spring,  when  it  came  up!  quarters  of  a  bushel  on  very  rich  land,  is  about 
lowing,  based  upon  my  own  experiments  for !  afresh  from  the  last  mentioned  head,  the  best  j  early,  but  not  very  thickly,  though  it  tillered  j  the  quantity  of  seed  requisite.  The  drills  may 
the  last  three  years,  and  an  extract  from  cor-  \  Srain  °'  which  produced  24  cars,  the  best  one  j  out  so  that  the  number  of  stalks  varied  from  J  be  made  about  two  inches  deep,  and  from  two 
rcspondeuce  with  Hallett  himself.  Let  me  !  of  which  contained  123  grains.  In  1801  the }  eleven  on  the  best,  to  five  on  the  worst  stool. !  to  three  feet  apart,  the  seed  being  two  or  three 
first  state  that  Hallett  can  write  his  name  with  j  best  grain  produced  80  heads,  the  best  one  of!  It  did  not  all  grow,  and  future  experiment  de-j  inches  in  drills.  The  one-horse  drill,  common 
several  affixes  and  one  prefix,  and  has  not  I  which  contained  132  grains.  |  monstrated  that  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  was]  at  all  our  agricultural  warehouses,  is  well 

done  what  he  has  for  profit,  but  simply  to  carry }  Let  us  now  note  Hallett's  improvement :  In  j  injured  in  its  passage  across  the  ocean.  The  I  adapted  for  putting  in  beans.  It  has  a  roller 
out  his  idea  that  "  plants,  like  animals,  may  be  j  1857  his  shortest  head  was  4§  inches  long,  con- 1  remainder  was  planted  in  the  Fall  of  1805,  j  which  rolls  or  presses  the  earth  upon  the  seed, 
made  to  perpetuate  and  increase  any  desirable  { tained  44  grains,  and  gave  10  ears  from  the  |Just  before  our  regular  seeding  time,  and  one  j  which  is  of  advantage.  AVlien  the  plants  are 
peculiarity  which  may  by  chance  exist  in  an  { best  stool.  In  1862  his  best  ear  was  94,  inches  j  quarter  of  an  acre  planted  came  up  in  about  I  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  should  be  cul- 
individual."  Hong,  contained  132  grains,  and  the  best  grain  !  'be  above  proportion,  that  is  about  thirty-five  j  tivated  out,  care  being  taken  not  to  work 

Over  his  own  name  I  have  the  following  I  produced  90  heads  or  stalks  on  one  stool.  At  j  grains  out  of  every  hundred  grew.  This  was  j  among  them  when  they  are  wet. 
outline  of  his  experiment :  His  first  idea  was ! some  f«'«re  time  I  propose  to  give  my  own  j  fcoly  a  dull  prospect,  and  was  made  more  so,  ]  We  bave  geen  account3  wuere  consi(lerablc 
to  increase  the  tillering  power  of  wheat  so  that !  experience  and  also  some  extracts  from  Hal- 1  Wan  the  fact  that  the  midge  injured  the  grain  j  crops  of  beans  hayc  becn  glwn  wUh  com>  by 
less  seed  would  be  needed.  This  he  proposed  !  let's  writings  with  regard  to  his  plan  of  plant- j of  what  did  grow.  Early  in  the  Fall  of  1 866,  ]  pianting  the  seed  of  both  in  the  hill  at  the  same 
to  accomplish  by  early  sowing ;  next  to  in- !  '™S-  One  peculiarity  in  his  culture  is  the  small  I  we  planted  some  of  the  best  of  our  own  seed  |  timc  The  beans  iu  tMs  way  get  a  good  ^ 
crease  not  only  the  length  of  the  head,  but!  amount  of  seed  used.  In  his  field  culture, }  as  thinly  as  our  drill  would  put  it  on-say  one  j  and  matnre  befbre  tUe  CQm  Mains  sufflcierjt 
also  the  number  of  i 
"row  of  chests''  around 
proposed  to  accomplish 

and  by  what  he  has  styled  "  careful  breeding."  I  'be  rate  of  but  one  bushel  on  ten  acres,  and  ]  same  laic,  without  aily  allowance  for  Injured  ]  a]h.  a  specia]  piece  of  grolmd  t0  each  crop 
How  far  he  has  been  successful  the  result j  Plants  by  hand  in  squares  of  nine  inches.    He  j  grams  m  either  case.    At  this  time  the  difler- j  wi],  )je  foulK,  m03t  profitablc- 
clearly  show*  'l  li  a  strong  advocate  of  early  seeding,  and  puts  1  ence  is  in  favor  of  our  own  seed,  it  being  quite  i- 

.       .      '      .,.    ,,    „  „    f1i„  ,!  his  field  crops  in,  in  September;  4  bushels  on!  as  thick  as  our  regular  wheat  on  another  part!  objections  urged  against  a  more 

As  a  starting  point,  in  the  Fall  of  18j7,  he  =  „    •      „    ' ,    '  '     "   ■       ™  ,  .,    ,  ,    .  =  "eneral  culture  of  beans  is  the  Hhnr  of  bn- 

selected  two  heads  of  «  nursery  wheat,"  com- !  8  acrcs>  for  tbe  &rst  balf  of  tbe  *ext  ™>ntb, ! of  hc  **  from  ,be  lmPortcd  «*»  I  °y  "u     Beans  *T2£  ptdted  I 

irig  as  near  as  possible  up  to  Lis  standard  of!  f nd  4  busbds  on  fi  acres  for  tbe  ****  *  !       es  but  bUle  f™<  nor  sbo»ld  ™  "ason-  ]  ^  Kn  ZtoFXi  arc  X 

wCat  a  head  of  wheat  >Lld  be.    The  grains  j  buf  s  ou  *         ^  the  month  after,  and  4  j  ably  expect  much  from  wheat  seeded  at  the  j  ^tnrf  dry  Sub^S^'S 

of  these  two  heads  were  kept  separate  aud  I  ^hels  on  3  acres  for  the  last  month  in  the^te  of  sixteen  pounds  peracre,  and  but  thirty- 1^  ^llin'  hnow» 
carefully  dibbled  in,  one  grain  in  a  place  nine  Peal'    If  used  iis  a  S^  wheat  he  advises  ]  "ve  per  cent,  of  this  to  grow.    Upon  the  j  ^  1^=:^.^.  °bvla!ed l  h>»  bandy 
inches  "square.    Of  one  head  the  best  grain  j tbatlt  sb6"ld  h"       on  at  lbo  Iiltc  of  i  b"sh- !  wbole  1  am  sat,sfied  with  mJ'  a"ei"Ptsto  accli- 

se^inTto^I^S  ^tai°ofhlturc'  a 
C88  gmins.    The  finest  ten  ears  selected  from  !  wbcn  *  ba»d  ou  bis  ™» ! tbe  ^    Those  ^  ba"  tricd  to  acclima-  j  ^d    J^J  £  SS^JSJS 

the  ^oduct  of  the  other  head,  contained  from  | est^'         .  ,    ,  !  »»  forei^  ^  ^  *a«  it  cannot  be  done  j  bu f^weS^daW         su  ou  2 

seventy  to  fifty-one  grains,  and  a  total  of  598 1    HlS  exPeriments  clearly  show  the  tillering  j  m  one  or  two  years.    Thus  far  my  experience  j  ™  "  A  ?  , 

grains.  Of  the  two  original  ears,  one  cou.  |  P°wer  of  not  only  his  own  wheat,  but  of  any  |  confirms  Hallett's  idea  that  by  «  breeders  "  I  atke  1  ~>  arol,nd  P°  "  a«J  covered  w.th 
tained  43,  and  the  other  44  grains,  showing  a  \  wbeat>  wbere  sl,ace  is  allowcd  for  il  to  ac«™- !  he  bas  thc  PecuIiar  '^P"  of  bis  wheat,  j  jla  \  t0  *f«  Tala-    h  W1"  bc  *  a;  old 

gain  of  from  30  to  30  "rains  I  PUsh  this  important  part  of  its  growth.    One  !  for  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  our !  stackluS  lf  Possible,  since  m  moving  them 

L...        „    ,  '      „     fi  ,         !  grain  from  the  best  ear  of  1801  was  planted  by!  first  trial  the  best  head  was  5^  inches  Ion"  and! tbelC  13  aP(  to  be  loss  from  shelling.  The 

JNext  3  eai  UW  best  head  lrom  the  his.  men- 1  itse,f  on  weH  p     ared  d  SQ  Um  hs  fa  { in  ,he  SCC01)(1  one  G  juches  ,  ;  weather,  however,  is  often  imperative,  and  if 

honed  ear  was  planted  as  before.    From  this  j  Ieriug  pow£rs  should  ^  uuimpetled  by  com.  j    Augutt,  1807.  ^  j  bad       necessitate  stacking.    When  this  hnp- 

I  pens  to  be  the  case,  a  good  way  of  making  the 
{ stack  will  bc  to  set  two  stakes  iu  the  ground, 
j  about  five  inches  apart,  and  fill  up  with  two 

Beans  as  a  field  crop  are  quite  profitable.  1 layers  o£  beans'  so  tbat  tlie  bu,s>  or  roo,s  wi" 
In  order  to  show  how  soon  the  product  of  a !  They  can  be  grown  on  very  poor,  li^ht -land*  !  be  beUvccu  thc  stakes  in  the  center,  then  draw 
:     -  ^inSIc  grain  of  wheat  may  bc  increased,  I  make  ]  but  the  yield  wiil  be  small  in  comparison  with  \  'uc^stakes  togejher  at  the  tops  and  tie,  capping 


These  directions  are  for  drill !  matize  this  wheat,  and  should  I  be  able,  will  I  worked  bV  a  horse>  aU(3  Pulls  'be  plants,  deliv 


ittlc  machine,  called  the  beau  harvester.    It  is 
ivorked  by  a  horse,  and  pulls  the  plants, 
ering  them  in  a  row  with  the  roots  all  one  wa 


the  best  grain  produced  2]  heads  containing ( petitio„    TheM  wag  ^fter  the  pro-! 

£  I  °  2  fm  >  PCt  °r„1U      H9()-i  duce  of  lbis  ^  erain  was  removed,  the  j 

The  best  random  head  of  the  other  ear  was  I .,,].,„  „„..,„.„,,  „„  JLln  *     -  ,  ■    ,.  '  = 
„i„.,*„  i  i  t  •»  .  |  stubble  covered  an  area  ficc  feet  in  diameter,  i 

also  planted,  but  it  was  thrown  out  as  being ;  ...;tI.  sl  „„,..  .„„  .„  „  '! 

„.,.,„.    ...      ,  °  l  witn  81  eais  averaging  i  J  inches  in  engh 

evidently  inferior  to  thc  others. 


3EANS  AS  A  FIELD  C30?. 


!  with  straw.  —  Vtica  Herald. 


the  correctness  of  his  idea  that  careful  breed- 1         u„. . 

ing  and  cultivation  was  con-ec,,  and  not  the  !    v  g         T    Tl  "  l)en :    |  croPS  grown  on  good  soil.    Some  have  the  im-  j 

random  selection  of  good  specimens  lLc|    I'  om  one  gt^u,  planted  September  1S5»,  Ii  press.on  that  only  poor  soils  are  adapted  to  j   

•v    ••*       1  I  shall  this  year,  September  1801,  drill  forty!  beans.    They  thrive  best  on  strong  rich  soiM  v  .  r< 

During  the  Fall  of  1859,  the  best  head  as  j  acres.  A  whole  ear  in  1859  would  have  planted  I  and  under  good  cultivation  thev  make  a  much !  rv^  F°°"  ^  0F '^--^^  «°  »»»e 
above,  conunning  91  grains,  and  thc  worst,  j  eighty  times  as  much."  j  more  remunerative  crop  than  ii  gencrauy  h    !  Del'ar  mCnt  Cstlmatf  •  the  wbeat  croP  of  ^ 

containing  05  g1^iDS,  were  separately  planted,  j  "  I  cau  show  you  a  field  of  seven  acres  now !  agincd.  The  bean  conlains  much  more  nu.ri- !  VZ  ^  "  ^  l°  ab°"!  ^  ^ 
The  best  grain  of  the  former  produced  39  cars,  |  up,  which  was  in  one  grain  two  vearsago,  and  !  tivc  matter  than  most  other  vegetables  From  !  1)7  "T'  W°maQ,  ^  .  •  \hC  L"""1 
containing  2145  grains,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 1  one  acre  which  was  in  one  car  this  dav,  Wiethe  analysis  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  more  than  h.lft  f  *'  ofcorn.  -  bu^els ;  rice,  2  lbs.  ;  beans 
traordinary  season  of  1801,  they  were  so  in- } year  ago.    In  September  last  (.801)  I  drilled  !  its  weight  consists  of  principles  fit  for  nMn-h     ,  TYl  T7.    ,  barl^> .  and 

jured  by  the  wet  hat  the  two  best  ears,  cou-{  thirty  acres  with  thirty  peeks  of  seed.    This  is  |  men..    Kipe  beans  coi'tain,  according  to  Ein- 1 T  ^°V\  ,  °  pr0vls,ons' 

^lespe^Ti^id  %f»faa,  *mto\™,f*i»^mw*^  and  the  plants  Ihoff,  8t  per  cent,  of  nutrit^e  ma„er,°,f  which  !  ?   ^'I'T  ,      *  '  W  *V 

only  ones  sufficiently  uninjured  to  carry  on  the  |  as  thick  as  I  could  wish."  !  50  is  pure  farina,  the  rest  chie.lv  4,ten  and  1  '    ,    \  t"0^'  P°tat°eS  °n'y 

experiment ;  so  that  thc  head  containing  74  I    Inasmuch  as  Hallett's  success  in  *WI„n,l  i.  !  mucUage.  I  ale  co^derc^  S«vmg  5  bushels  to  each  person. 

1  Taking  into  account  the  various  other  sources 
In  Lngland,  the  horse  bean  is  largely  cul-j  of  supply,  meat  and  vegetables,  it  is  safe  to 


Inasmuch  as  Hallett's  success  in  England  is  !  mucilage 
grains  was  selected  to  cany  on  the  experiment,  j  very  different  from  a  trial  in  this  country  I  = 
not  because  of  the  number  of  its  grains— for  I  will  give  the  result  of  my  own  trial  for  three 
there  was  a  falling  off  iu  this  respect  from  the  I  years  past :  In  1864,  two  weeks  before  the  end 


tivated  in  fields  for  fattening  domestic  animals,  j  sumc  that  a  scarcity  of  food  for  the 
for  which  they  arc  admirably  adapted    On  |  year  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 


as- 
ensuing 


J"E  IT'  AX°  FlRTE. is  devolcd  «°  Agriculrnrejtjfforticnltnre,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Ma.ket  Intelligence: Literature  anfl  the 
V^SS^^^^  b-omaL  a  journal  erninenl.y  pracS^ 


verjMtay  value  to  its  readers.    The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  bett er  h  if  and  Us  chndrT  ■  S 
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Quartz  sand,  when  It  has  absorbed  25  lbs.  water. 
Calcareous  sand,       "         "        29  *• 
Loamy  soil,  "        "        40  " 

English  chalk,  "         *'        45  " 

Clay  loam,  41        "        50  11 

Pure  clay, 


1  ground  without  touching  two  or  three  sorts  off 
[grass;  and  this  was  brought  to  this  state  of] 
I  perfection  by  being  constantly  kept  short,  for  1 
RETENTIVE  POWER  OF  SOILS.  j  it  neyer  had  any 'seed  SOWn  on  it,  and  wasj 

Soils  are  divided  or  classified  according  to!never  manured  excepting  by  the  animals'  drop-] 
the  preponderance  of  their  constituents  of  sand,  j  PinSs  and  ™'me-    In  Wmter>  t00'  she^  we ! 

clay,  lime,  and  animal  or  vegetable  remains  or  I  tea™g  UP  evel7  blade>  each  day that  the  sn™  j 
jiumug  |  was  thawed  enough  for  them  to  get  at  it.  | 

Sandy  soils  contain  over  80  per  cent,  of  sili- 1  DurinS  Malcb  and  APril  of  this  1  was°n  I 
cious  sand.    Calcareous  soils  contain  over  20 ! a  miserably  poor  tract  of  land,  half  the  surface  j 

per  cent,  of  lime.  Clay  soils  contain  over  5o|COTered  witb  rocks>  wbicb  f  flock  of  **>mti 
per  cent,  of  clay.  Vegetable  moulds  contain !  2>300  sheeP>  C1'850  sheeP  ana  450  lambs>)  ran  ! 
over  sis  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  or  humus.  I  OTer-  The  face  of  tbis  18  most  luxunant  tb;s  \ 
Marly  soils  contain  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  I  season-and  any  one  may  guess  whether  this; 

lime,  but  not  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight!™8  not  eaten  bale  wbeu  ^  are  told  11  15  a! 
of  dry  earth,  and  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  Per|PosUive  tlutb>  tbat  tbe8e  sbeeP  bad  nothing  | 
cent  of  clay  ~l  &ven  '°  them,  and  pawed  the  snow  off  the  | 

Loamy  soils  are  those  in  which  the  proper- {surface  t0  Set  to  tbe  ground>  and  sufIered  80 1 
tion  of  clay  varies  from  20  to  50  per  cent.,  I  during  tlie  severe  weather,  that  there  died  from  j 
and  which  at  the  same  time  hold  less  than  5 ! sbeer  starvation,  798  sheep,  besides  almost  all; 
percent,  of  lime,  and  so  on.  I  the  lambs-which  latter  did  have  something! 

...  .    ...    I  given  to  them  when  too  late  to  be  saved.  I 

Now  it  is  found  that  the  power  of  retaining  =  °  = 

or  holding  moisture  depends  on  the  composi- !    At  tbe  Present  moment  I  am  on  the  side  of } 

tion  of  the  soiL    Thus  an  experiment  designed ! a  mountain  tract  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  { 

to  show  the  retentive  power  of  these  different!  former  mentioned,  and  here  again,  out  of  many  ; 

soils  resulted  in  the  following  manner :—        !  thousand  acres,  the  closest  grazed  is  the  best  j 

t  ,  ™  „  .  .  .,  ,  .„,.,!  pasture :  and  if  some  thousand  goats  were  put  \ 
In  100  lbs.  of  dry  sou  water  will  begin  tolr  ,    .  '  .  ,  ,  I 

dri    if  it  is  a  - 0n  C0W  a  stock  that  is  now  = 

!  on  it,  might  be  doubled  another  year,  and  then  j 
!  do  better.  I 
!  If  the  mowing  was  done  early,  when  the  = 
I  grass  was  quite  young,  I  am  quite  certain  in  | 
1  my  own  mind,  the  grazing  of  the  "aftermath  "  \ 
Those  soils  which  absorb  the  greatest  amount  1 with  a"  varieties  of  stock,  would  be  beneficial.  ] 
of  water  hold  it  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  I  When  il  is  seen  tbat  Sood  and  close  feeding  act  } 
Dark-colored  soils  absorb  and  hold  a  greater  I tbe  same  on  pastured  fields  in  America  as  in; 
amount  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  than  light-  j  Europe,  why  should  not  the  effect  be  similar  j 
colored  ones,  but  the  light-colored  retain  the  { on  the  land  where  hay  has  been  made,  if  the  j 
rays  longest.  Many  circumstances,  besides  ]  grass  did  not  stand  till  the  roots  were  weak-  j 
the  chemical  composition  of  a  soil,  exercise  an ! ened  '  Cor.  Country  Gentleman.  ; 
extensive  influence  upon  its  productive  or  fer- 1  ...»...-..,»™-.™-.,™..™„.„,™  I 

tilizing  power.  j  MANURE.  j 

The  absorbive  power  of  soils  is  so  great,  \  —  f 

that  they  separate  ammonia  from  its  various  |  The  largest  and  best  stables  have  a  central ; 
solutions.  If  liquid  ammonia  is  passed  through  j  alley  passing  through  them,  wide  enough  for  a } 
a  quantity  of  soil,  it  loses  its  ammonia,  and  the  I  wagon  or  a  horse-cart  to  pass  and  carry  out  j 
odor  which  indicated  its  presence.  But  there  | the  dai'y  cleanings  of  the  stalls.  Smaller  sta-  j 
is  a  limit  to  this  power.  If  the  quantity  of  1 bles  may  be  cleaned  by  wheeling  out  the  ma-  } 
soil  is  too  small,  the  ammonia  will  not  all  be  j  mire  daily  by  hand.  There  are  differenfmodes  j 
taken  out.  =  °f  managing  manure  in  Winter — if  not  very  j 

Soils  also  have  the  power  of  absorbing  potash !  strawy,  it  may  be  drawn  at  once  and  spread; 
in  solution.  A  stiffish  subsoil,  when  simply  1 over  the  fields-  0a  grass  land  thus  treated  it | 
thrown  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  rains,  j wi!1  produce  a  much  better  effect  than  if  ap-  j 
would  become,  to  some  extent,  impregnated  j  Pl'ed  in  sPrmg,  the  rain  soaking  the  soluble  j 
with  these  salts,  and  hence  their  value  as  ab- j  portions  well  into  the  soil  and  among  the  \ 
sorbents  in  the  yard,  or  mixed  in  the  manure  |  roots  ;  an  equally  good  effect  is  produced  if  j 
heap.  But  all  cultivated  soils  have  the  power  j the  sod  is  to  be  plowed  for  corn.  No  fear  j 
of  separating  the  potash,  ammonia,  and  other  j  need  be  entertained  of  the  manure  washing j 
alkaline  substances,  from  their  various  com-  j  away>  except  in  the  beds  of  streams,  as  the  j 

!  soil,  as  soon  as  thawed,  and  especially  if  of  a ! 
t  loamy,  clayey  nature,  instantly  absorbs  the  | 
|  soluble  manure.  If  the  manure  is  quite j 
I  strawy,  it  should  be  placed  in  large,  square  j 
Much  has  been  said  the  last  year  or  two,  j  Pues  that  it  may  rot  down  ;  and  when  the  cen- ! 
about  the  folly  of  allowing  grass  to  stand  till  it  j  tral  portion  is  decayed,  the  edges  should  be  j 
is  too  old,  which  the  more  intelligent  portion ! cut  down  with  a  hay  knife  and  thrown  on  the  j 
of  agriculturists  are  convinced  is  a  fact,  and  j  top.  Manure  containing  little  fiber,  or  litter,  j 
they  are  beginning  to  mow  early.  But  it  is  j  should  be  kept  under  shelter  to  prevent  waste,  j 
full  time  some  of  our  best  graziers  and  stock  j  Dut  coarse  and  strawy  manure  should  be  ex-  j 
raisers,  opened  the  subject  of  the  way  to  graze  |  posed  to  rains  to  hasten  decay.  Muck,  which  j 
land  so  as  to  keep  a  thick,  sweet  sward,  that  j has  been  shovelled  out  and  dried  last  Summer,  j 
will  be  palatable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  j  may  now  be  drawn  and  applied  to  yards  and  j 
instead  of  wearing  out,  improve  and  become  \  manure  heaps.  ; 
permanently  established,  the  same  as  the  fine ; 

feeding  land  in  Leicestershire  and  other  parts  1  MATURING  POULTRY, 

of  England.    There  is  really  very  great  mis- 1  —  I 

understanding  with  respect  to  eating  the  grass  j    Wheat  screenings  and  cracked  corn,  I  find  j 
bare  on  pastures,  for  it  ruins  them  entirely  to  j t0  be  tbe  best  adapted  feed  for  chickens ;  this  | 
stock  so  lightly  as  to  have  great  quantities  grow- 1  should  be  fed  to  them  as  often  as  twice  a  day ;  j 
mg  long  and  in  bunches,  over  perhaps  half  or ! wbile  in  tbe  interim  something  should  be 
more  of  the  surface.    This  has  been  known }  placed  at  their  pleasure  to  pick  at.    I  dissent 
for  a  century  at  least,  in  Europe,  and  I  can  I  from  the  idea  that  fowls  should  ever  go  hun- 
adduce  plenty  of  instances  in  this  country  to  j  gry  in  order  to  grow  fat  or  to  lay  eggs.    I  have 
satisfy  any  reasonable  being  that  there  might  j never  learned  how  to  fat  or  bring  fowls  into  a 
be  as  good  pastures  and  mowings  here  as  in  |  parturient  condition  by  feeding  little  or  noth- 
England,  if  they  were  treated  the  same.   Last  j  ing-    Broom-corn  seed,  well  ripened,  affords 
year  I  daily  saw  a  pasture  that  was  never  long  |  my  fowls  a  constant  supply  of  wholesome  and 
enough,  some  people  would  say,  for  a  cow  to  |  cheap  provender  for  lunch,  between  their  regu- 
live  on ;  yet  whether  cows,  horses,  or  sheep  j  lar  feedings  of  screenings  or  corn ;  and  I  find 
were  on  it,  they  all  did  well.    It  supported  I  my  cora  and  buckwheat,  etc.,  do  not  disappear 
more  stock  in  proportion,  per  acre,  than  any  I so  quickly  by  voraciousness  as  where  they 
land  in  the  United  States,  and  was  so  thick  |  have  to  rely  wholly  on  stated  feedings, 
with  fine  herbage,  white  clover,  &c,  that  the}    Good  authorities  have  laid  down  one  rule 
point  of  a  nail  could  not  be  placed  to  the  '=  among  many  good  ones,  which  I  appeal  from 


binations,  differing  only  in  degiets. 


GRAZING  PASTURES  AND  MOWINGS. 


to  the  good  sense  of  my  brother  poulterers,  so  I 
far,  at  least,  as  it  regards  growing  chickens,  ] 
that  is :  "  Never  keep  feed  before  them  all  the  1 
time."  Working  on  the  system  of  human! 
physiology,  this  sounds  very  well ;  but  an  in- ! 
fant  receives  its  sustenance  when  it  cries  for  it.  j 
I  believe  our  infant  chickens  being  able  to  help  \ 
themselves,  without  crying  for  it,  should  be  I 
permitted  to  do  so.  Boiled  feed,  such  as  I 
potatoes  and  meal,  with  small  or  large  pieces  \ 
of  meat,  as  can  be  afforded,  hasten  the  growth  f 
of  poultry  very  much ;  use  as  much  pepper,  \ 
and  a  little  more  than  would  be  pleasing  to  our  I 
palates  as  seasoning ;  but  it  is  almost  useless ; 
to  say  to  any  one,  use  no  salt.  Farmers  who  { 
make  their  own  butter,  and  have  sour  milk, } 
should  remember  to  divide  a  part  of  this  re- 1 
fuse  material  with  the  hens,  for,  while  pigs; 
make  the  ham,  we  cannot  have  ham  and  eggs  j 
without  the  hens.  | 
There  certainly  is  a  great  difference  in  fowls } 
about  maturing,  and  without  stating  any  par- 1 
ticular  preference  in  this  article,  I  will  remark :  ; 
that  for  early  market  uses,  the  Asiatic  varie- ! 
ties  are  the  best.  Tellow  meated  poultry,  on  \ 
account  of  its  rich  appearance,  always  brings ; 
the  highest  price  in  market ;  and  the  reverse ! 
of  this  is  the  case,  in  many  markets,  with  eggs,  f 
In  the  case  of  the  meat,  the  only  difference  is  j 
in  the  imagination  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  eggs,  I 
imagination  is  greatly  at  fault  in  making  choice  1 
of  white  shelled  eggs,  for  the  yellow  shell  is  a ; 
mark  of  greater  nutriment  as  really  as  yellow  ! 
\  com  contains  more  oil  than  the  white  flint  va- ; 
j  riety. — Cor.  Country  Gent.  \ 

Natural  $|$i$ta?t}:,  j 

THE  AMERICAN  SQUIRREL. 

;  Or  this  most  beautiful,  active  and  graceful  | 
I  of  all  the  furred  denizens  of  our  woods  and  j 
!  plains,  there  are  no  less  than  sixty  known  va- 
i  rieties,  and  the  number  will  probably  be  in- 
\  creased  when  our  Pacific  possessions  are  more 
!  fully  explored.  To  the  sportsman  east  of  the 
!  Rocky  Mountains  the  most  interesting  species 
i  are  the  gray,  the  fox  and  the  pine  squirrel, 
j  called  on  the  tide  water  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
j  ginia  the  cat  squirrel.  The  gray  squirrel  fre- 
|  quently  migrates  in  vast  numbers,  and  is  then 
j  very  destructive  to  the  corn  crop.  To  such 
!  an  extent  did  their  depredations  reach  in  the 
i  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1749,  as 
I  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  authorities,  and  a 
I  bounty  of  three  pence  was  offered  for  squirrel 
I  scalps ;  and  the  colonial  treasury  was  depleted 
I  to  the  extent  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  and 
I  rendered  nearly  bankrupt,  six  hundred  and 
!  forty  thousand  scalps  having  been  paid  for  in 
!  a  single  year.  In  view  of  this  great  fecundity, 
;  it  is  fortunate  the  squirrel  has  so  many  ene- 
j  mies,  and  probably  the  least  destructive  of 
I  them  all  is  man.  The  black  snake  ascends  to 
!  his  nest,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  will  destroy  a 
j  whole  litter ;  the  rattlesnake,  we  are  told,  will 
j  paralyze  poor  bunny  by  the  glitter  of  his  eye, 
!  and  draw  him  on,  an  unresisting  victim  into 
!  the  jaws  of  death.  But  the  owl  is  his  greatest 
|  and  most  desractive  enemy,  as  towards  the 
!  close  of  day  he  flits  on  noiseless  wing  through 
!  the  darkening  woods,  and  pounces  on  his  un- 
1  suspecting  prey.  The  red-tailed  hawk  is  an- 
1  other  of  his  foes,  but  he  is  an  open  enemy,  and 
!  wages  war  magnanimously. 

1  Choked  Pheasants. — The  gamekeeper  serv- 
|  ing  under  an  English  gentleman,  who  has  dur- 
|  ing  the  last  six  weeks  lost  upwards  of  three  hun- 
I  di  ed  young  pheasants,  from  no  apparent  disease 
!  has  at  last  discovered  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
1  which  is  as  follows :  The  young  pheasants  had 
}  been  placed  in  a  meadow  in  which  a  large 
f  number  of  sheep  had  preceded  them ;  while 
1  there  the  sheep  had  shed  a  quantity  of  their 
Iwool  and  the  pheasants  had  swallowed  it. 
} The  keeper  writes :  "I  have  opened  forty  or 
I  fifty  young  birds,  and  found  the  gizzards  quite 
1  full  of  wool,  and  the  passage  stopped  up  so 
I  that  no  food  could  pass.  After  the  birds  are 
!  dead  they  turn  quite  black.  I  never  had  a  bet- 
!  ter  lot  of  young  birds,  and  now  I  have  lost 
nearly  all  of  them. ". 


HORSE-SENSE. 

A  Hoese's  sense  is  good  common  sense. 
Many  a  man  does  not  know  half  so  much 
about  some  things  as  a  horse,  and  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  horses.    The  horse  is  not 
naturally  suspicious,  but  he  is  timid  when 
young.    He  learns  very  soon  what  his  weapons 
are — teeth  and  heels — and  in  what  his  security 
lies— flight.    His  boldness  and  "the  glory  of 
his  nostrils "  come  when  "he  rejoiceth  in  his 
strength."   With  his  age  comes  the  knowledge 
of  his  powers,  and  if  he  has  never  been  mas- 
tered— never  made  to  yield  to  any  will  but  his 
own — if  he  is  to  be  made  useful,  the  struggle 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  man's-will  or 
horse-will  must  triumph.    We  think  it  is  best 
to  begin  quite  young  with  colts  to  control  them. 
So  advise  to  halter  a  colt  while  it  runs  with  the 
mare,  and  to  do  it  after  feeding  it  with  carrots 
and  sugar,  until  it  thinks  it  will  get  only  caress- 
ing from  mankind,  and  has  no  fear  of  any  man. 
The  colt  submits  easily,  because  it  is  the  easiest 
and  pleasantest  thing  he  can  do,  provided  he  is 
not  frightened,  and  would  as  lief  be  led  as  to- 
run  loose  if  the  curtailment  of  his  freedom  is 
made  up  by  sweets  or  carrots.    The  sense  of 
smell  in  horses  is  very  acute,  and  if  they  are 
\  suspicious  of  anything  they  always  approach 
;  it  cautiously  and  smell  of  it.    They  should  be 
\  indulged  in  this,  and  harness,  saddle,  etc., 
!  should  all  be  investigated  by  the  nose  as  well 
{ as  by  the  eye,  before  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
i  ance  is  forced  upon  the  horse.    A  horse-ring  of 
|  -tO  to  50  feet  diameter  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
;  a  horse  trainer  can  have.    In  this  a  horse  too 
;  restive  and  spirited  to  take  a  lesson  may  be 
j  tired  out,  so  as  to  be  very  docile,  and  a  tired 
;  horse  is  much  more  susceptible  to  favors  and 
;  instruction  than  one  full  of  vim,  and  fire  and 
j  Play. 

;  Instinct  of  the  Pigeon. — Sir  John  Ross, 
i  the  Arctic  voyager,  despatched  a  pair  of  young 
!  pigeons,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  October,  1850, 
!  from  the  Assistance  Bay,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
(  Wellington  Sound,  and  on  the  18th  of  October 
;  a  pigeon  made  its  appearance  at  the  dovecote 
|  in  Ayrshire  from  whence  Sir  John  had  the  two 
;  pairs  of  pigeons  which  he  took  out.  The  dis- 
1  tance  direct  petween  the  two  places  is  about 
;  two  thousand  miles !  The  dovecote  was  under 
f  repair  at  this  time  and  the  pigeons  belonging  to 
!  it  had  been  removed,  but  the  servants  of  the 
;  house  were  struck  with  the  appearance  and 
!  motions  of  this  stranger.  After  a  short  stay, 
!  it  went  to  the  pigeon-house  of  a  neighbor- 
!  ing  proprietor,  when  it  was  caught  and  sent 
;  back  to  the  lady  who  originally  owned  it. 
|  She  at  once  recognized  it  as  one  of  those  which 
!  she  had  given  to  Sir  John  Ross ;  but,  to  put 
!  the  matter  to  the  test,  it  was  carried  into  the 
I  pigeon-house,  when  out  of  the  many  niches  it 
!  directly  went  to  the  one  in  which  it  had  been 
I  hatched.  No  doubt  remained  in  the  mind  of 
;  the  lady  of  the  identity  of  the  bird.  By  what 
;  extraordinary  power  did  this  interesting  bird 
}  find  its  way,  and  by  what  route  did  it  come  ? 

1  A  Hoese  Heaven. — Beecher's  appreciation 
;  of  horses  crops  out  in  this  extract  from  his 
[novel  "Norwood": — 

1  "  What  do  you  think  becomes  of  horses, 
!  Hiram,  when  they  die  ?  "  said  Rose. 
I  "  Wal,  Miss  Rose,  it's  my  opinion  that  there's 
luse  for  horses  hereafter,  and  that  you'll  find 
I  there's  a  horse-heaven.  There's  Scripture  for 
{that,  too." 

I  "Ah ! "  said  Rose,  a  little  surprised  at  these 
I  confident  assertions.  "  What  Scripture  do  you 
!  mean  ?  " 

!    "  Why,  in  the  Book  of  Revelations !  Don't 
!  it  give  an  account  of  a  white  horse,  and  a  red 
!  horse,  and  black  horses,  and  gray  horses  ?  I've 
!  allers  s'posed  that  when  it  said  death  rode  on  a 
|  pale  horse,  it  must  have  been  gray,  'cause  it 
I  had  mentioned  white  ones  already.    In  the 
I  ninth  chapter,  too,  it  says  there  was  an  army 
I  of  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen.    Now  I 
]  should  like  to  know  where  they  got  so  many 
!  horses  in  heaven  if  none  of  'em  that  die  off 
here  go  there?   It's  my  opinion  that  a  good 
horse's  a  darned  sight  likelier  to  go  to  heaven 
than  a  bad  man !  " 


Contentment. — Rothschild,  with  all  his  wealth,  must  be  satisfied  with  the  same  sky  that  is  over  the  head  of  the  poor  man.  He  cannot  order  a 
private  sunset,  that  he  may  enjoy  it  with  a  select  circle  of  friends,  nor  car;  he  add  one  single  ray  to  the  clear,  bright  beams  of  the  queen  of  night,  as  she 
sails  magnificently  through  the  heavens.  The  richest  banker  cannot  have  more  than  his  share  of  the  air  to  breathe,  and  the  poorest  of  all  men  can  have 
the  same.  Wealth  may  buy  a  brilliant  bracelet,  dazzling  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  but  wealth  cannot  buy  a  graceful  and  well-turned  arm  on  which  to  dis- 
play its  splendor.  God  only  can  give  that,  and  to  many  of  the  poor  he  has  given  it.  Wealth  cannot  purchase  health,  nor  can  it  give  a  contented  mind. 
All  that  is  most  valuable  can  be  had  for  nothing. 


The  Fireside  $ftuse* 


DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  cIotct  una  blue-eyed  grass 

He  turned  them  Into  the  river  lane  ; 
One  after  anothe r  he  let  them  pass, 

Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Coder  the  willow*,  and  over  the  bill, 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace ; 

The  merry  wblBtfe  for  once  was  still, 
For  something  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy  1  and  bis  father  had  said 

He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go ; 
Two  already  were  laying  dead 
Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 
And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow  swamp ; 

Over  his  shoulder  be  slung  bis  gun 
And  stealthily  followed  the  footh-path  damp.— 

Across  the  clover,  and  through  the  wheat, 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 

Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  blind  bat's  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrlee  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple  bloom; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  come  back  at  night, 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain  ; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous  palsied  arm 
Conld  never  lean  on  a  Bon's  again. 

The  Summer  day  grew  cool  and  late, 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  done  ; 
But  down  the  lane,  as  be  opened  the  gate, 

He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one. 

Brindle,  Ebony,  Speckle,  and  Bess, 
Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  dim ; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass- 
But  who  was  it  followed  close  behind  f 

Loosely  swung  In  the  Idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue ; 
And  worn  and  pale  from  the  crisping  hair, 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn, 

And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again; 
And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn, 

In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes ; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  lips  are  dumb  ; 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies, 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 


Fireside  Tale.  j 

THE  BETTEB  "WAY.  I 

The  last  fretful  child  was  in  bed,  and  a  | 
bushed  quiet  reigned  through  the  house.  With  | 
feet  that  stirred  no  echoes  in  the  silent  air,  Mrs.  f 
Lawrence  glided  from  the  chambers,  and  re- 1 
turned  to  the  room  where  her  husband  sat  j 
reading.  He  did  not  look  up  from  the  page  1 
on  which  his  eyes  were  bent,  nor  seem  to  ob- 1 
serve  her  entrance.  I 

There  was  a  weight  on  the  heart  of  Mrs.  { 
Lawrence,  as  she  sat  down  by  her  work-table  ] 
under  the  gas-light,  and  took  a  small  basket  in  | 
her  lap — a  weight,  and  also  a  sense  of  relief.  f 
Her  active,  restless,  noisy,  and  too  often  turbu- 1 
lent  and  contentious  brood  were  asleep  and  | 
safe  from  outward  harms ;  for  this  a  sentiment ! 
oi  thankfulness  lay  unspoken  on  her  lips.  But ! 
with  the  stillness  that  succeeded  came  troubled  { 
memories,  scif-reproaches,  questions  as  to  the  I 
right  and  wrong  of  her  own  life  among  her  I 
own  children,  doubts,  fears,  anxieties. 

Not  in  sweet  peace,  like  the  passage  of  a  f 
Summer  day,  had  closed  the  twilight  hours  in  I 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  home  on  the  evening  of  her ! 
introduction  to  the  reader.  They  had  fallen  I 
in  the  rain  of  passion.  Tired,  fretted,  and  ill-! 
natured,  the  children  met  a  like  state  in  their  f 
mother;  and  angry  authority  chafed  agaiust! 
blind  wilfulness.  So  the  day  had  closed  in  I 
storm ;  and  now,  in  the  brooding  hush  that  f 
followed,  Mrs.  Lawrence  sat  down  with  the  j 
pressure  of  misgiving  on  her  heart. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  these  children  ?  '*  j 

The  words  leaped  out  suddenly,  giving  Mr.  j 
Lawrence  a  start.  He  did  not,  however,  let  j 
his  eyes  fall  away  from  the  page  he  was  read-  [ 
ing,  nor,  beyond  a  slight  change  of  position,  I 
intimate  a  consciousness  that  his  wife  had  spo-  j 
ken.  Mrs.  Lawrence  went  on  after  a  brief! 
pause :  I 

"  I  am  out  of  all  heart  with  Johnny  !  "      ■  I 

Mr.  Lawrence  let  his  book  fall,  and  his  eyes  I 
rest  upon  the  shadowed  countenance  of  hist 
wife.  5 


"And  Lydia  is  such  a  trial !  So  fretful  and 
irritable.  Johnny  keeps  her  in  trouble  all  day- 
long. You  don't  know  what  a  time  I  have 
with  them." 

Still  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  answer.  Not 
that  he  was  indifferent ;  not  that  his  thought 
was  on  his  book,  or  away  from  the  present. 
His  thought  was  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  on  his  mind  lay  a  pressure  of  concern. 
But  what  was  it  best  for  him  to  say?  That 
question  perplexed  and  kept  him  silent.  He 
did  not  wish  to  blame  his  wife,  and  hesitated 
on  even  an  intimation  that  the  fault  might  lie 
at  her  door.  She  was  very  sensitive,  and  could 
not  bear  to  have  him  say  a  word  that  in- 
volved disapproval. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  Mrs.  Lawrence  looked 
steadily  at  her  husband,  and  paused  as'Jlhough 
expecting  him  to  answer.  "You  saw  how  it 
was  a  little  while  ago  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Something  in  the  voice  of  her  husband,  as 
he  uttered  this  single  word,  chafed  on  the  feel- 
ings of  Mrs.  Lawrence.  She  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  lost  temper,  and  dealt 
rather  harshly  with  Johnny  before  sending  him 
to  bed,  and  that  something  in  the  voice  of  her 
husband  sounded  like  accusation  or  rebuke. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  She  repeated  the 
question  with  just  a  touch  of  asperity  in  her 
tones. 

"There  are  two  requisites  of  good  govern- 
ment, "  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  raising  the  book  to 
his  eyes,  and  to  read — "  self-government,  and 
a  wise  administration.  Without  the  former, 
the  latter  is  impossible." 

He  let  the  book  fall  into  his  lap,  and  looked 
calmly  at  his  wife.  The  quick  blood  was  al- 
ready mounting  to  her  face.  She  understood 
him  thoroughly. 

"  I  wish  you  had  the  trial  of  them  for  a 
week  or  two !  "  Mrs.  Lawrence  spoke  with 
considerable  sharpness. 

"I  am  not  desirous  of  changing  places, 
Ruth,"  answered  the  husband,  in  a  calm,  sooth- 
ing voice.  "The  difficulty  of  yours  I  fully 
understand  ;  and  I  know  that  you  arc  filling  it 
far  better  than  I  could.  Patience,  forbearance 
and  self-control,  are  above  all  things  needed  ; 
and  these  are  not  my  special  virtues." 

"  I  do  the  best  I  can,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
her  tones  softening  a  little,  but  expressing 
more  discouragement. 

"Are  you  certain  about  that  ?  " 

The  blood  which  had  commenced  receding 
from  the  face  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  went  flush- 
ing back  again,  mounting  to  the  very  temples. 

"Yes,  I  am  certain,"  she  spoke  emphati- 
cally, and  then  shut  her  lips  with  a  close  pres- 
sure. 

"  If  we  were  all  doing  the  best  in  our  power, 
Ruth,  our  lives  would  be  far  nearer  perfection 
than  they  are.  Heaven  knows,  my  short- 
comings are  a  continual  reproach.  So  take 
that  back,  my  dear,  and  think  it  over  a  little." 

There  was  something  so  impassioned  and  so 
kind  in  her  husband's  manner,  that  the  excite- 
ment in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  mind  began  to  die 
away,  and  thought  grew  clearer  in  conse- 
quence. 

"I  might  do  better,  I  suppose,"  was  her  an- 
swer, in  a  falling  tone  ;  ' '  but  no  one  is  per- 
fect." 

"Of  course  not.  If  we  were  perfect  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  trial  and  discipline. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  we  might  all  come  a 
great  deal  nearer  to  perfection  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing.    Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes."  The  admission  came  half  reluc- 
tantly. 

"It  is  so  in  my  case,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence. 
"Not  a  day  closes,  in  which  I  do  not  look 
back  and  sigh  over  shortcomings.  The  great 
source  of  all  our  troubles  in  life,  Ruth,  lies 
within  ourselves.  I  see  this  more  clearly  every 
day.  If  I  could  always  be  right  with  myself— 
if  I  could  always  possess  my  soul  in  calmness — 
I  could  deal  with  events  as  they  touched  me, 
and  rarely  experience  a  jar.  It  is  from  an  un- 
due reaction  against  the  circumstances  of  life 
that  I  experience  so  many  disturbances.  And 
as  it  is  with  me,  so  it  is  with  you  and  others. 
This  getting  right  with  ourselves  is  the  great 
achievement." 


Mrs.  Lawrence  dropped  her  eyes  away  from  j 
her  husband's  face,  and  sat  silent  for  some 
time. 

"  Without  self-government,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
rence, seeing  that  his  wife  did  not  reply,  and 
wishing  to  turn  her  thought  exactly  into  the  j 
true  channel,  "  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  gov-  j 
cm  others.  We  must  be  calm  ourselves  if  we  j 
wish  to  produce  calmness  in  other  minds ;  pa- } 
|  tient,  if  we  would  produce  patience  ;  just  and  ] 
j  discriminating,  if  we  would  produce  like  con-  j 
;  ditions.  It  is  the  disturbance  we  ourselves  ] 
feel  that  so  often  creates  disturbance  in  those  j 
we  seek  to  influence.  Now,  let  your  thoughts  I 
I  go  down  into  your  own  consciousness,  Ruth,  | 
\  and  see  how  it  has  been  with  you  in  this  and  I 
:  other  days  of  more  than  ordinary  trial  with  j 
\  our  restless,  impulsive,  hard-to-govern  child-  j 
!  ren.  From  some  cause  your  nerves  were  un- 1 
I  strung,  and  you  were  not  able  to  possess  your  I 
i  soul  in  patience.  In  almost  your  first  contact  I 
I  with  your  children  there  came  a  jar,  and  after  j 
!  that  everything  went  wrong." 

Mr.  Lawrence  ceased  speaking,  and  an  ex-  j 
!  pression  of  pain  went  over  his  countenance,  I 
:  for  suddenly  his  wife  dropped  her  face  into  her  \ 
I  hands  and  commenced  sobbing.  The  truth  he  I 
j  wished  her  to  see  had  gone  home.  From  any  j 
i  other  lips  she  could  have  taken  the  admonition  I 
I  calmly,  but  nothing  gave  her  such  deep  grief  I 
|  as  the  knowledge  that  her  husband  saw  in  her  j 
|  any  fault.  She  was  not  angry,  but  hurt  and  j 
j  humiliated.  It  was  plain,  from  his  language,  \ 
\  that  he  thought  her  government  in  the  house-  [ 
I  hold  exceedingly  defective — so  at  least  it  I 
i  seemed  to  her — and  the  impression  that  this  I 
j  judgment  was  correct  went  profoundly  into| 
I  her  convictions.  j 

Only  a  few  moments  did  Mrs.  Lawrence  sit  I 
!  sobbing ;  then  she  arose,  and  passing  from  the  = 
!  room  went  up  lo  the  chamber  where  her  child- i 
;  ren  were  asleep,  and  throwing  herself  in  half  I 
I  abandonment  of  feeling,  across  a  bed,  let  the  1 
!  tears  flow  at  will.  Ah,  that  was  indeed  an  j 
!  hour  of  bitterness !  But  the  lesson  had  gone  1 
j  home.  § 

Mr.  Lawrence  sighed  as  his  wife  left  the  j 
!  room,  and  then  turned  to  his  book,  but  he  j 
I  knew  as  little  of  its  contents  an  hour  afterwards  j 
!  as  then.  1 

On  the  next  morning,  with  a  prayer  on  her  j 
!  lips  for  strength  and  patience,  Mrs.  Lawrence  | 
I  left  the  pillow  where  sleep  had  been  sweet  for  1 
;  at  least  a  portion  of  the  night.  An  angry  cry  \ 
\  from  one  of  the  children  sent  a  shiver  along  | 
i  her  nerves,  and  gave  her  heart  a  quick  throb.  I 
!  She  understood  its  meaning,  Johnny,  her  old- 1 
|  est  boy,  had  wilfully  annoyed  his  sister.  Usu- 1 
\  ally  on  such  occasions,  which  were  of  daily,  | 
!  and  sometimes  of  almost  hourly  occurrence,  j 
\  the  mother  would  come  down  like  a  storm  on  [ 
I  the  offender,  and  she  felt  impelled  to  do  so  { 
|  now.  But  conscious  of  her  own  disturbed  j 
j  state,  and  aware  that,  if  she  gave  way  to  her  \ 
I  feelings,  all  self-control  was  gone,  she  stood  ! 
|  still  for  a  little  while,  to  collect  her  thoughts,  I 
|  and  theii  went,  with  slow  steps  and  a  repressed  j 
!  manner,  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  child-  j 
!  ren. 

"  What  is  the  trouble  here  ?  "  she  asked,  but  { 
!  in  a  voice  so  strange  to  them  under  the  circum- 1 
!  stances,  that  they  all  grew  silent,  and  looked  ! 
i  at  her  in  mute  inquiry. 

"What  is  it,  Johnny?"    There  was  nof 
threat  of  punishment,  no  anger,  no  excitement ! 
in  the  mother's  tones,  but  a  tender  concern  f 
!  that  was  almost  sad. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  boy,drawing  his  hand  j 
from  behind  him,  and  reaching  a  doll's  head  { 
|  to  Lydia.    He  had  just  snatched  it  from  her.  1 
"  I  was  only  in  fun."  j 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  right  kind  of  fun,  I 
Johnny  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  a  calm,  j 
serious   voice.     Then  she  added:    "Come,  j 
Lydia,  I  want  you  to  dress  quickly  this  morn-  j 
ing.    You're  almost  always  late  in  getting  I 
ready."  | 
There  was  something  so  unusual  in  the  way  ] 
their  mother  spoke  to  them,  that  the  children  j 
moved  to  the  work  of  dressing  themselves  1 
with  an  alacrity  and  good  temper  that  sur-i 
|  prised  Mrs.  Lawrence.    In  lacing  one  of  his  I 
shoes,  Johnny  broke  the  tie,  when  a  word  ofl 
impatience  fell  from  his  lips.    On  the  very  last 


occasion  of  a  similar  accident,  the  snap  of  the 
tic  had  been  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
in  the  sentence,  angrily  spoken,  "  There  it  is 
again,  you  careless  boy  !  I  believe  you  break 
your  shoe  strings  on  purpose .'  "  Of  course, 
such  a  speech  did  not  improve  Johnny's  tem- 
per. Now,  w  ith  the  impatient  word,  his  eyes 
went  up  to  the  face  of  his  mother,  half  fear- 
fully, half  deprecatingly.  He  had  felt  the 
pleasant  warmth  of  her  sunnier  mood,  and  did 
not  wish  it  changed.  It  was  grateful  to  bis 
young  heart.  The  old  impulse  stirred  the 
mother's  feelings  at  the  sound  of  the  breaking 
cord ;  but  she  was  in  the  better  way,  and  not 
easily  to  be  pushed  aside.  So,  forcing  back 
the  wave  of  passion,  she  said  kindly  : 

"Is  it  broken  so  badly  that  we  must  throw 
it  away  ?  "   And  stooping  to  examine  the  cord, 
she  answered  her  own  question,  in  a  cheerful 
j  way  :  "  Oh,  no.    A  knot  here  will  make  it  all 
right.    Shall  I  tie  it  for  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  mother,  I  can  do  it  myself,"  re- 
plied Johnny,  in  a  bright,  brave  voice,  and  be 
bent  over  the  shoe  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
right  purpose. 

"  Don't  pull  quite  so  hard,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  as  she  saw  Johnny  begin  the  work 
of  lacing  his  boot  again  after  the  tie  was 
mended. 

"No,  ma'am,  I'll  take  care." 
How  quickly  kind,  thoughtful  dealing  with 
this  impulsive,  self-willed  child  had  wrought  a 
change  in  his  temper;  and  his  mother,  in  see- 
ing the  effect,  saw  the  cause  also — and  she  felt 
both  encouragement  and  rebuke.  What  had 
wrought  this  almost  magical  change?  It  was 
self-discipline !  She  perceived  and  acknowl- 
edged the  truth. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  Mrs.  Lawrence  no- 
ticed that  the  children  appeared  to  regard  her 
witli  a  half-curious  interest.  Johnny  took  his 
place  quietly,  instead  of  in  the  noisy,  dashing 
way  peculiar  to  that  young  gentleman  ;  and 
Lydia,  freed  from  his  annoyances,  forgot  her- 
self so  far  as  to  give  sisterly  attention  to  a  little 
brother  who  occupied  a  high  scat  by  her  side. 

But  an  incident  occurred  that  came  near  de- 
stroying the  harmonious  balance  of  things  thus 
far  maintained — a  common  incident,  and  one 
with  which  few  mothers  exercise  patience.  A 
cup  of  milk  and  water  was  overturned,  and 
the  contents  left  upon  the  table  cloth.  It  was 
Johnny's  work,  carelessly  done. 

"You!"  Only  that  one  word  escaped  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  but  the  flash  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  color  in  her  face,  betrayed  the 
irritation  that  was  near  overmastering  her. 
Instead  of  smarting  reproof,  however,  there 
came  a  kind  remonstrance,  and  the  startled 
boy  looked  grieved  and  grateful  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  mother.  It  was  an 
accident,"  he  said,  with  a  troubled  air,  instead 
of  the  defiant  or  indifferent  one  usual  on  these 
occasions.    "  And  I'm  sorry." 

A  grave  quiet  followed  this  incident,  for  all 
felt  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped  a  scene  of 
passionate  disturbance,  which,  contrasted  with 
the  harmony  that  prevailed,  made  them  shrink 
from  its  bare  imagination.  Peace,  order  and 
a  spirit  of  mutual  kindness  were  felt  to  be  so 
sweet,  that  the  danger  of  losing  them  gave  an 
impression  of  pain.  By  none  were  the  means 
of  escape  more  vividly  realized  than  by  Sirs. 
Lawrence.  She  saw  that  on  her  successful 
effort  at  controlling  an  impatient  spirit  every- 
thing was  due. 

When  had  a  meal  passed  before  this  one, 
free  from  strife  among  children,  or  angry  re- 
proof from  the  mother?  The  occasion  was 
memorable. 

"How  well  the  children  behaved  this  morn- 
ing," said  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  he  stood  drawiug 
on  his  overcoat,  preparatory  to  going  ouL 
There  was  a  tone  of  pleasure  in  his  voice ; 
and  something  beyond  this,  also,  not  to  be  con- 
cealed— approval  of  his  wife,  and  encourage- 
ment to  persevere.  He  would  not  have  ven- 
tured in  words  all  that  he  wished  voice  and 
look  to  convey. 

"Better. than  usual,"  she  simply  replied; 
then,  after  a  pause,  added,  "If  it  would  only 
last" 

[Continued  on  page  270.] 


Red  Ants. — An  inquiry  in  an  exchange  for  a  remedy  to  destroy  red  ants  brought  out  the  following:  "The  writer  of  this,  while  on  a  visit  at  a  farm 
house,  saw  thousands  of  the  pests  destroyed  in  the  folllowing  manner :  by  placing  lard  on  a  plate,  and  setting  it  where  the  places  are  infested.  As 
soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  lard,  they  belong  to  the  "  can't-get-aways."  Another  contributed  the  following :  "  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  for 
a  receipt  for  the  destruction  of  small  red  ants,  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  very  efficacious :  Equal  quantities  of  "the  oil  of  cedar  and  turpentine, 
mixed.  Saturate  pieces  of  cotton  or  flannel  and  put  where  they  congregate.  I  have  made  use  of  this  and  never  was  troubled  with  them 
afterwards." 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  :  I 

You  reminded  me,  the  other  day,  of  a  little } 
anecdote  I  related  in  your  hearing  some  years  I 
ago ;  and,  as  it  has  some  agricultural  bearing,  I 


t  not  think  you  might  benefit  society  by  making  j 
|  a  different  disposition  of  these  bodies,  and  even  \ 
I  your  own,  after  death,  although  the  suggestion  j 
I  be  a  legacy  from  a  departed  negro  ? 
f  Soloman  Solitary.  I 


The  ISrcps, 


CONDITION  OF  FARM  CROPS  IN  JULY. 


HOW  TO  RIPEN  ISABELLA  GRAPES. 


I averages  of  States,  generally  appearing  un- 
|  usually  well.    It  has  been  a  more  successful 
• }  year  for  strawbemes  than  usual,  as  a  study  of 
|  the  tables  will  show. 

=  XT  i  xi  i  ~. 7  »  u  1,1  *  I  Sorghum. — The  sorghum  crop  is  generally 
=    Nevee  has  the  department  been  able  to  re- 1        *    .  6 ,  ,.  ?       . , 

I      ■"  •  -       ,,  .„     ,  „„,  =  returned  in  comparatively  poor  condition,  with 

I  port  so  favorable  a  prospect  for  uniformly  good  =  1  , 

f  .  /„.  ,       .    ,        ,  ^ °.,  =  lower  figures  than  any  other  crop.    Ohio  and 

=  crops  since  the  establishment  of  the  statistical  s  _  ,.     °  ,.  J  .        .  * 

„  .      .      •  — -       T  ,  ,,         „:„!•,.:.       ttt,  .,  x  j   ,  .i    „  =  Indiana  indicate  a  deficiency  in  acreage  of  14 

It  is  quite  seldom  that  the  Isabella  grape  is  i  division.    While  exaggerated  statements  have  =  J  & 

requested  me  to  repeat  it  on  paper  for  your  i  tborouo.hly  ripened  in  this  locality,  but  Mr.  I  been  made  in  influential  papers,  especially  of|P.er    .    '.    ,  m  condition  of  10  percent.  All 

valuable  journal.  j  Sylvester  |  Chamberlain,  of  Chester,  N.  H.,  j  the  so-called  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  of  last  j  s^£^0^m"gr°Wmg  ^  Sh°W  a 

"The  time  is  long  past,  and  the  scene  is  afar;"  |  has  had  unusual  success,  having  grown  them  |  year,  and  the  importation  of  wheat,  in  the  face  |     Tobacco  is  much  ]'ik  h 

So  as  no  living  person  can  be  startled  by  its  j  for  sixteen  years.    In  a  letter  to  the  New  Eng-  j  of  the  fact  that  twelve  millions  of  dollars'  worth  I      f  aCCf  18  muc    1  e  sor£  um>  mam  esting  a 

publication,  I  willingly  comply ;  for  the  inci-  j  iaud  Farmer,  he  says  :   "My  buildings  face  to  I  of  breadstufis  were  exported  in  the  first  four  I  ae^lne  m  ^eage. ancI  SeneraUy  m  condition. 

...  ..      .1      l_  ...  ........  I        .      .  .         .  .  .  i  =     Cotton. — ihere  is  an  increase  of  acreage  m 

and  Ar- 

Loui- 


dent  may  prove  economically  suggestive  to]  the  East,  on  which  are  trained  two  Isabella [  months  of  1867,  immense  numbers  of  imini- j Carojma   (jeoroia  Alabama  ai 
some  of  your  readers  on  the  farm,  who  value  }  vines.    From  one  I  have  taken,  by  weight,  { grants  were  fed,  a  much  larger  amount  of  wheat  |  ^angag    Texa«  ' 10  1 -°Mississi    i  9  4 
tlicir  orchards  mid  sm&ll  fruits,  ^  - aa  nn.inrL  .  fi.nm  * i-» ntvoi-  nf\n  n/iimric  r»f  ^  noari  f™«  neuoi  T»Titi-»  a  cnrriinc  fit.il] 1  j     ■  )    — ississippij    ,  j 


[oOO  pounds;  from  the  other  300  pounds  ofj  used  for  seed  than  usual,  with  a  surplus  still  1 
On  the  South  side  of  [remaining  over  sufficient  to  break  numerous; 


siana,  8.1.    The  average  is  about  the  same  as 


More  than  forty  years  ago,  in  my  anatomical  j  merchantable  grapes.    »a  -  [  —"'"5  v.»**  bum™  -  ™  ;™  I  last  vear,    There  is  »  slight  difference,  as  re- 

days,  I  found  myself  embarrassed  by  the  re-  j  the  barn  I  have  two  Isabella  vines  which  ave-  =  speculators  and  several  banks,  it  is  gratifying  j      ^  ^  {^  ^  ^    °  ^  ^  ^ 

mains  of  a  subject,  (about  one  half  of  a  negro,  j  rage  100  pounds  each  and  usually  ripen  about  }  to  know  that  we  shall  have  a  surplus  to  more  j         ^  Qf 
whose  wooden  representative  reposed  vicarious- j  the  middle  of  September.    In  my  garden,  treV  |  than  make  good  the  deficiency-not  the    m-t^  ^  ^  ^  .  accurate  ^ 

ly  and  without  a  name,  in  one  of  the  public  j  lised  to  the  fence  and  upwards  eight  or  ten  pre,  for there  never  was  a  failure :of  the M  ,  .J^  calculations  of  so  early  a  datej 

grounds) ;  and  having  no  more  convenient  j  feet,  1  have  four  vines,  all  Isabella,  which  yield  |  crop  m  this  country.    Instead  of  a  deduction  |  geyel,   crit;ciged  b  rth 

place  of  deposit,  I  concluded  to  bury  it  in  the  { in  proportion  to  the  others  the  whole  of  which  J  of  fifty  per  cent    or  ninety  millions  of  bushels,  ]  ^  =n d  ^       gome  J{ 

garden  of  the  institution  towhichlwas  then  j  take  up  little  or  no  ground  that  could  be  put  |  wh.cn  would  at  least  have  hreatened ^  famine,  f  acknowledged  their  error  after  the  crop 

attached.  |  to  any  other  agricultural  use.  I  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  that  deduction  |f_  T<.s_*  ....i-i  .i!_x.,  

There  was  a  deserted  corner  on  the  premises,  ]    These  vines  are  never  pruned  simply  to  j  should  be  made.    For  three  years  past  the  pro-  j 


deeply  shaded  by  several  forest  trees,  and  ren-  [  please  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.    In  Novem-  j  duct  has  been  but  about  five  bushels  to  each  [ 


was  sold.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  saccess- 
I  ful  avoidance  of  all  the  numerous  easmies  of 


[Correspondence  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.] 
CROPS  IN  EASTERN  CONNECTICUT. 

I  tell  you  no  news  when  I  say  that  we  have 


[  cotton.    Had  the  last  crop  been  a  good  one  it 

bales ;  a  very 

compounded.    In  this  unfavorable  situa- 1  the  wood  if  it  is  required  ;  then  they  are  conea  |  bushels  to  each  person.    The  promise  tor  the  |  °egujtg  a].e  oss;ijie  this  " 
tion  stood  a  venerable  pear  tree,  lichen-cover- 1  up  and  laid  on  the  ground  until  the  Spring  is  j  present  year  is  about  six  bushels.  j  ^^^f^^rexaminatioiTof  this  item  of  the 

ed,  ulcerated,  with  a  few  ill  formed,  straggling }  well  opened  ;  then  with  strips  of  leather  and  j     \ykeat.    The  statistical  returns  for  July  show  j  taWeg  ^  &hmy  ^  ]oggeg  of  ^e^iift! 
leaves  and  roughened  bark,  infested  with  such  I  tacks  they  are  firmly  nailed  to  the  house  and  \  an  improvement  in  condition  of  Winter  wheat  I  con<jit;on  ancj  a  wet  Spring  have  h  d      '  fl 
a  variety  of  parasites  that  it  would  have  been }  roof,  clean  to  the  ridge-pole    Every  branch  is  j  over  last  yeal.  in  every  State  but  Texag)  Ne_  |  ^  ^  ^  ^  -        ^  u- 

invaluable  to  an  entomologist.  A  few  knobs, }  separated  fromtwo  to  four  feet  if  possible,  and  j  braska)  and  Minnesota)  the  diminution  in  the  I  and  wm  ]eac{  tQ  fte  conclugion  that^ur  yfM' 
about  half  the  size  of  a  good  walnut,  knotted  |  that  of  course  is  easily  done,  if  it  is  properly  |  lat(er  case  being  but  4  per  cent_  Tue  highegt  j  ^  ^  pregent  year  ig  not  materiallv  lareer 
and  divested  of  all  peculiar  shape  or  flavor,  an-  j  pruned  out.  I  never  prune  a  leaf  or  check  a  |  improvement  is  in  Ohio,  1G0  per  cent. ;  Georgia,  j  than  tha(.  of  }Jt  .  —Ariricultural  Be  fort 
nually  made  their  appearance  on  its  branches,  [  shoot  in  Summer  or  Fall,  as  my  experience  is,  |  9G  .  West  Virginia,  78 ;  Tennessee,  72 ;  In4      jul  '  P°r 

aud  vindicated  the  species,  but  threw  no  light  { the  bunches  are  the  largest  and  ripen  the  quick-  j  dianaj  54 .  Kentucky,  53 ;  Michigan,  35 ;  Ver-  j  »  

upon  the  variety.  j  est  where  the  foliage  is  the  most  dense,  pro-  j  rEOUtj  25  .  jjew  Jersey,  25  ;  New  York,  17,  &c.  | 

Well,  at  the  foot  of  this  desolate  fruit-tree  (?)  j  vided  the  branches  or  runners  are  separated  j  gpriDg  wheat  was  a  far  less  variable  product  1 
I  directed  the  old  gardener  to  dig  a  hole,  three  |  from  two  to  four  feet.  I  am  satisfied  that  |  jast  yearj  and  there  is  consequently  less  varia- 1 
feet  deep,  among  the  roots,  and  there  interred  j  these  vines  would  often  fail  to  ripen  their  fruit  j  tion  in  the  figures  used  in  the  present  compari-  { 

all  the  "contraband"  remains  that  were  not  j  by  the  frost  striking  them,  if  they  had  been  j  son.  All  the  States,  however,  except  Vermont,  1  had  a  very  wet  Summer.  In  a  period  running 
destined  for  the  anatomical  museum.  j  out  in  my  fields.    But  when  placed  against  a  ]  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  show  an  in- 1  back  thirty  years,  I  do  not  recall  a  season  of  so 

Just  as  I  was  quitting  the  garden,  an  old  [  house  or  barn,  the  frost  does  not  have  a  [  crease  on  last  year.  1  much  rain.    We  had  a  wet  Spring,  which  re- 

school-mate  hailed  me  through  the  paling,  1  chance  to  injure  them  so  early  by  three  orj     Com. — The  acreage  in  corn  is  unusually  1  tarded  planting;  we  had  a  wet  mid-Summer, 

with : — "  R.  !  would  you  not  like  to  go  to  [  four  weeks.    A  wheelbarrow  load  of  old  barn  j  large,  every  State  showing  a  material  increase,  [  which  interfered  with  field  work  ;  and  now  we 

India?"    "Certainly,"  I  replied,  "if  lean  be  j  manure  once  in  two  years,  with  a  half  bushel  j  except  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  [have  a  wet  Autumn,  which  gives  promise  of 
cleared  of  my  engagements  here,  and  get  the  [of  ashes  about  as  often,  spread  around  them,  laud  South  Carolina.    Iu  the  Southern  States  j  injury  to  the  crops.    The  hay  harvest,  which 
consent  of  parents."    "  I  am  off  as  supercargo  [  and  a  weekly  washing  of  suds  in  hot  weather,  |  the  increase  ranges  upwards  to  102  per  cent.,  I  was  very  abundant,  has  been  much  injured  in 
of  the  F         for  Calcutta,  the  day  after  to- 1  will,  I  am  confident,  force  the  vines  to  new  ]  as  in  Arkansas.    The  condition,  as  reported,  is  [  gathering.     Such  a  catching,  trying  "hay- 
morrow.    Will  you  go  as  surgeon?"  [  wood,  and  large  and  luscious  grapes,  well  and  j  a  little  deficient  in  the  Northern  and  Western  j  time  "  is  not  within  the  memory  of  your  cor- 
"  I  will  answer  ycu  to-morrow  at  12."   And  [  early  ripened,  will  be  the  reward  for  our  in- 1  states,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  Spring,  j  respondent.    Two  good  "hay  days"  a  week 
in  72  hours,  I  was  on  my  way  over  Delaware  j  dustry."  |  With  the  continuance  of  the  present  weather  j  has  been  about  the  average,  and  as  one  of  these 
Bay,  to  the  broad  Atlantic  and  the  Antipodes.  |                  *" I  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  make  up  the  en- 1  has  generally  been  Sunday,  you  must  not  blame 
Three  years  passed.  I  was  at  home;  and  some]    Thin  the  Fruit.— If  large,  choice,  well-|tire  rleficieucy,  in  which  case  the  yield  will  be  |  the  farmers  if  they  have  been  Sabbath  breakers, 
ladies  from  Boston  wishing  to  visit  the  institu-  j  flavored  fruit  is  wanted  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  j  unprecedented.  j    Well,  with  such  a  mizzly,  drizzly,  fizzly  sea- 
tion  of  which  I  had  been  an  officer,  I  consent-  j tuinned  out>  removing  a  few  at  a  time  from  j    Rye __A  gjarlce  at  tlie  tabieg  win  show  tbe  j  SOn,  what  of  the  crops  ?   Better  than  I  could 
ed  to  chaperon  them.    In  passing  through  the  [  every  part  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  the  residue  {  fiue  condition  of  this  grain,  and  the  remarkable  j  have  hoped,  thus  far ;  but  unless  the  next  few 
richest  part  of  the  flower  garden,  I  observed !  Prettv  evenly  distributed.    The  work  cannot  j  un;formity  0f  the  improvement.  [  weeks  are  dry,  we  shall  have  a  poor  corn  crop, 
the  old  gardener  and  his  boy,  digging.    As  we  1 be  aU  Performed  at  one e,  and  it  therefore  should  j    Barley.— The  condition  of  this  grain  pro-  j  and  poor  potatoes,  too.    The  early  varieties  of 
passed,  the  man  nudged  the  boy,  and  looking  | be  commenced  early  in  the  season,  the  operator  \  mises  an  iUCrease  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  [  the  latter  have  suffered  severely  already.  The 
admiringly  at  me,  said  to  him:                    '  [going  over  his  trees,  bushes,  or  vines  frorn  j  ceut ^  -m  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 1  tops  are  dead,  while  the  tubers  have  begun  to 
"Do  you  know  that  man?"                       j  time  to  time,  as  the  eye  meets  it,  and  the  evi- |  neclicuti  ^ew  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Ken- [rot.    Oats  are  fair— or  rather  were— but  great 
"  No !"                                                 [  dence  appears  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  j  tucky,  and  Indiana,  and  42  per  cent,  in  Ohio.  [  quantities  have  been  spoilt  in  harvesting. 
'  That's  Dr.  ;  and  I  tell  you,  he  does  \ its  remo™l.  Early  thinning,  before  the  strength  j  Mogt  of  tUe  other  gtateg  ghow  gome  increase.  j    Qf  ^  there  jg  tar  jegg  than  we  had  promige 


He  knows  as  niggers  is  good 


know  something  ! 
for  pears'" 

The  strange  remark  set  me  to  thinking,  and  j  course  afterward 
recalled  to  mind  the  remains  of  the  subject  [ 
planted  so  long  before ;  so  I  led  the  company  I 


!  of  the  tree  or  vine  is  taxed  in  the  stoning  or  | 


round  to  the  deserted  corner,  and,  to  my  utter  I 


Oats.—  The  condition  of  oats  points  to  a  full !  0f  early  in  the  season.    Cherries  were  blasted. 
I seedlmg'  Wdl  avai1  m"C^. m°re  .tban  the  Same !  average  in  the  West,  particularly  in  Wisconsin  ]  The  apple  trees  blossomed  full,  yet  the  crop  of 
Horticuttui  ist.  I  and  Minnesota,  also  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  |  aprjles  will  be  quite  small.    As  this  is  the  third 

STEAWBEKE7'^anir'cIn'"now''be  set  at  anyi^an,J'  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  _the!sea-son  of  scarcity)  the  supply  of  vinegar  is 
The  bed  should  be  in  a  damp  situation ! SoUth '  d,^Uy  ieSS  than  ^  year  m  Mame'  1 about  exhausted,  which  makes  wry  faces  upon 


astonishment,  found  the  old,  decrepit  tree  en- 1 


{ or  the  soil  heavy.    Till  deep,  pulverize  fine,  and  j 


!  Vermont,  New  York,  aud  Kentucky. 


i  others  than  cider  drinkers. 


I  manure  heavy  with  barnyard  manure.    Let  1 


Pastures  and  Hay.—  These  crops  are  almost  j    Com,  as  intimated,  is  late— say  two  or  three 


dowed  with  new  youth— smooth,  clean,  ver-  j  thg  divigiong  be  about  thlee  and  one  half  feet  I univelsallT  lar§e>  from  an  average  UP t0  15.  20>  j  weeks— and  if  we  should  have  early  frosts,  as 


dant  and  loaded  with  a  full  crop  of  luscious  j 


and  even  30  ner  cent,  above. 


i  in  width,  and  as  long  as  desirable.    Set  the  I  M™  T  ! is  aPl  to  be  the  case  in  wet  seasons'  mucn  of 

Sikle  pears !  And  it  continued  to  be  a  most  [  g  abQut  ten  inches  ingert  tbem  fi  ]  Potatoes.-The  report  of  acreage  of  potatoes  [  the  corn  will  be  cut  off  in  this  section  of  conn- 
productive  and  profitable  tree  without  addi- 1  and  ^  the  cro       and  then         the  |  indicates  a  larger  area  planted  in  every  State,  [  try. 

tional  care,  till    the  march  of  improvement  |  b(jd  dear  Qf       g  and  weedg  |  except  Maine  and  New  York.    The  condition  [    The  "  feed "  of  grass  is  of  course  abundant ; 

trampled  down  laboratory,  tree,  garden  and  |   I  is  aiso  aboye  average  with  a  few  exceptions,  j  so  there  is  promise  of  butter-making  and  the 

all;  and  left  the  greener  grass  of  the  lawnf    0ne  beet  sugar  establishment  in  Germany  I  among  which  are  New  York,  Ohio,  and  In- 1 fattening  of  beef. 

alone  to  show  where  the  remains  of  the  "con-jnag  a  capital  0f  f 16,000,000,  employs  3000|diana.  j    If,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  given  you  a  rather 

traband  "  repose.  1 0pelatives,  and  occupies  buildings  which  cover  j    Fruits.—  Peaches  are  so  exceptional  in  their  ]  gloomy  letter,  it  is  chargeable  to  the  "powers 

And  now,  Mr.  Farmer ! — Go,  grumble  at  the  j  lwe]ve  acres  of  land.  European  makers  annu-  [  successful  seasons  and  localities  that  estimates  [  that  be"  rather  than  to  any  idiosyncrasy  of 
decline  of  your  orchard,  and  order  "Pat"  toiauy  diSp0se  0f  400,000  pounds.    The  impor-lfor  States  can  scarcely  be  made  with  accuracy,  [your  correspondent. 

drag  out  that  dead  horse  into  the  woods  or  into  1  tance  0f  tUe  attempts,  in  this  country,  to  en- 1  New  Jersey,  as  indicated  by  very  general  re-  f  In  closing, permit  me  to  say  that  your  "  Farm 
the  common,  to  j  COurage  this  branch  of  industry  is  illustrated  [  turns,  shows  63  per  cent,  improvement  over  [  and  Fireside  "  is  a  welcome  visitor  at  our  home- 

"  Waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  [  by  the  statement  that  during  the  year  ending  [last  year;  Maryland  25;  Delaware  rSO;  Vir-|  stead,  and  deserves  a  very  generous  patronage 

Tell  Bill  to  throw  those  dead  rats  to  the  dogs,  [July  1,  sugars  valued  at  $39,595,677  in  gold,  [grnia  35;  Michigan  227.    In  other  States  es-{from  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Farmee. 
and  Biddy  to  leave  the  drowned  kittens  rotting  I  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  !  timates  are  given  upon  whatever  data  was  re- 1    Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  27. 

in  the  mill-pond,  while  your  gooseberry  and  j  »  |  ceived,  generally  showing  a  considerable  in-  j  .,„„.„... 

currant  bushes  and  fruit  trees  are  languishing  [  At  this  season  save  seed  of  Petunias  and  |  crease  over  last  year.  Apples  are  promising  in  {  An  examination  of  the  vines  along  the  Lake 
and  crying  for  food  !  But  let  me,  with  all  clue  [  Portulacas,  as  leaving  the  pods  stand,  you  are  I  portions  of  New  England,  the  Alleghany  region,  |  Erie  shore  shows  that  the  prospects  for  a  good 
respect,  ask  you  one  civil  question.    Do  you  =  apt  to  lose  good  varieties.  fand  the  West.    Grapes  are  more  uniform  in  I  crop  of  grapes  were  never  better  at  this  season. 

Coens  Cubed. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health  gives  us  this  mode :  "The  safest,  the  most  accessible,  and  the  most  efficient  cure  of  a  corn  on  the  toe,  is  to 
double  a  piece  of  thick,  soft  buckskin,  cut  a  hole  in  it  large  enough  to  receive  the  corn,  and  biud  it  around  the  toe.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  foot  is 
soaked  in  warm  water  for  five  or  more  minutes  every  morning  and  night,  and  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  or  other  oily  substance,  are  patiently  rubbed 
in  on  the  end  after  soaking,  the  corn  will  almost  infallible  become  loose  enough  in  a  few  days  to  be  easily  pricked  out  with  a  finger-nail;  this  saves  the 
necessity  of  paring  the  corn,  wThich  operation  is  sometimes  followed  with  painful  and  dangerous  symptoms.  If  the  corn  become  inconvenient  again, 
repeat  the  process  at  once. 
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J^lTir/lS  mere  gratification  &f,tueBM>w;  rMjtneir  growth,  and  evidently  disagreed  wifl 

gain  to  our  agriculture. 

CANADA  CHEESE  CONVENTION. 


Tub  rapid  progress  made  in  the  innuufac- 1 , 
ture  of  cheese,  by  the  factory  system,  in  this  j 


an  examination  of  the  animals.    Of  the  j  cation  of  nitrogenous  phosphatic  manure,  and  j  the  cereals.    The  fanner  has  many  uses  for  it. 
I  products  of  the  soil  there  will  he  a  creditable  j  sums  up  as  follows :  j  For  thatching  purposes  it  excels,  and  a  roof  of 

I  display,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  dis-l  1.  That  top-dressing  grass  land  with  artifi- 1  this  materia!  well  put  on  will  last  twenty-five 
j  tant  States  will  contribute  largely  to  this  de- { rial  manure  pays.  j  or  thiity  year.<.    Why  should  not  farmers  use 

I  partment.  j    2.    That  the  general  result  of  Lawes'  exper-  {  straw  roofs  in  preference  to  expensive  ones,  or 

|    The  Fair  will  be  held  on  the  new  Narragan-t  iments  ou  top-dressing  grass  land,  arc  borne]  humbugging  patent  rights?   Rye  straw  is  cx- 

^       —   *"Tr^r^==rrr"  .:  ■„,„.,,  j  sett  Park,  upon  which  has  been  expended  an  |  out  on  soils  resting  on  the  limestone  formation.  }  celled  for  cutting  and  mixing  with  more  uu- 

Aoniorn-Ti-itK  feed>  u«;  to  »  p-eM  extent  it  ciothp»ni;  with- j  aimost  fabulous  suin  of  money  by  its  wealthy  I    .!.    That  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  I  tritious  food,  and  for  many  nurnoses  around 

oat  It  we  could  out  buve  nmnufrtctures.andnhould  nolhaveoom- :  *     *  "  I  1  1  E  '  J  l**"F"ovo 

merce.  Theaeau  stand  tosi  ther  like  piiiHrain  a  ciuiter-thejand  liberal  proprietor,  Col.  Auiasa  Sprague.  I  pastures,   superphosphate  of  lime  is  belter  \  the  farm  it  is  convenient.    It  makes  cheat)  and 

Urgent  In  Uie  center,  and  that  largest  is  Agriculture.—  Damkl  j  ,2  ,         »  =     ,         -  , 

wnusTKK.  i  The  grounds  alone  arc  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  1  adapted  than  guano.  I  good  protection  for  fruit  trees.    But  the  paper 

   —  ^    Altogether,  the  attractions  of  the  New  Eng-|    -1.    That  iu  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of[  makers  will  pay  the  most  money  for  it,  and 

TO  OFFICERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  j  fond  FaW  for  ,8C7  wi„  bring  together  an  im_  j  tbe  bcrbage  the  per  ceutage  of  phosphatic  ma- 1  farmers  will  find  it  profitable  to  grow  rye  straw 
a  great  dimcuitj  in  awarding  small  premiums,  at  Agricultural  |  mcnsc  number  of  people,  many  of  whom  will  I  nufcs  should  increase,  and  vice  rema.  I  to  supply  their  demands  wherever  paper  mills 

Fairs,  is  to  present  something  of  efai.  vAi.rK  to  those  who  are  I  QQpjg  from  distant  States.    Let  us  hope  that!    5.    That  from  the  effects  which  I  have  ob-  I  an'     operation  within  convenient  dMarc- 

awarded  small  prises.    We  will  furnish  to  any  agricultural  :        ^  .       ...  ,  .  .      .  ,       1  ,    .  ,  ,  ,      ,.  -  f 

society,  the  KA.tM  am.  k i iifhi i»r,  (to  be  given  »s  premiums) j the  Fair  will  prove  to  be  something  better  than  i  so.  veil,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  did  the  j 

at  osk  noi.LAB  axi>  fiKTY  cents  a  YKAit-maiiing  them  to  |  mere  holidays  for  the  thousands  who  will  at- 1  superphosphate  indirectly  check  the  growth  of  I  "ne  N.  H.  Mirror  and  Fanner"  contends 
any  address,  either  in  bundles,  or  .ingle.  j  tem,     The  masg)  of  course)  wU1  be  satisfied  j  the  finer  sorts,  but  that  it  directly  impeded  I tuat  "Sttckera  should  not  be  broken  from  the 

it   being  according  to  nature,  which 

|  we  trust  the  real  friends  of  an  improved  Agri- 1  them  almost  from  the  period  of  its  application,  j  1<n0'vs  as  lmlc!l  about  glowing  corn  as  the 

j  culture,  whether  practical  farmers  or  other- 1   j  wisest  farmer." 

{wise,  will  gather  knowledge  and  experience {   spiRIT  QF  THE  AGRICTJLTUEAL  PBESS.  j 

that  will  benefit  themselves  and  the  country  at  f  I  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

large.    This,  we  take  it,  is  the  prime  object  of  j    The  inconsistencies  iu  the  premium  lists  at  1    Acc0U!iT8  froul  tbe  jfussian  grain  crops  are 

f  „      ,  =  the  Exhibition  ;  with  this  view  we  commend  i  Agricultural  Fairs  are  being  pretty  well  shown  §  „vfr„m„i„  r.,t.ftr.1i,i»  „„i  ;,„He,.t,.  «  ,.,„■,■  i.n,,-,, 
country,  has  excited  the  dairymen  of  Canada  = .       ,    .  ,  .   '  .,  ,,  ,        =      ,  » c.        i     ■«  e       =  extiemely  la\ oiaiile,  ami  indicate  a  veiy  heavy 

I  it,  and  wish  it  a  success  without  a  parallel.       j  up  by  the  press.    Atler  a  classification  ot  pre-  j  yieW     Therc  wU|  be  an  immense  fol. 

!  uiiums  in  "apposite,"  offered  by  the  New  Eng-  j  exportation 

I  land  Agricultura!  Society,  the  "Maine  Farmer"  j    A  bouse  /,  PJlilaaelpllia  has  orUer8  for  I00 
'To  stimulate  the  dairy \Q0Q  peach^rate?i  each  of  tho  of  a 

immense  crop  of  this  fruit' is  an- 

where  the  merits,  statistics,  &c,  of  the  Ameri- 1         t  „f  r,.rti].''       'uu.h     '  _mowd  IVom  !  T~f.  ™. "  Premiums  for  ,mUcr»  ?ud  ****  j  ticipatcd  in  the  Middle  States.- 
can  cheese  system  were  discussed  ,  are  icmmed  Lorn f  dollars  in  premiums  for  cheese,  while  at  thej    Tbe  AUa  Califomian  tuinter  <-.hc  cKM  js 

uuoiiuc^Mtm  «uc  uiaussm.  =  their  meadows,  in  every  ton  ot  hav  they  make,  i  same  time  thev  offer  the  liberal  sum  of  five  =  u        -in  r,  it  i  • 

.  „      .,        <••...,     ,      i   ,f,„      .     .  „  '   ,     .    '        „       ,  .      .,  iuiic  tuc)  oucr  tin.  nucrai  sum  ot  J«<  j  born  wno  shall  vet  see  California  producing  a 

Among  other  items  of  interest  developed  at  [  Chemists  tell  us  that  in  a  ton  ot  good  hay,  there )  tJiousand  seven  hundred  dollars  in  premiums }  hundre.1  mUUon  „al!ons  „f  wjnc  anill,aliv  « 
this  Convention  was  the  statement  of  LI.  A.  I  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  mineral  I  for  trottinn-  ho'-sps' "   The  "Wfttohman  and  =    ^  ■  j     i  •  i 

.    „„,..„„i„  .  i  tvi-.„.     .•  .i     it     ii  i  ,         .    -  ,      -    .  i      "ww-mB  "o.ses.      inc      t>  atenmau  buj,    One  hundred  and  six  million  pounds  of  wool 

Willard,  agi .cultural  Editoi  of  the  Herald,  i matter,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  nitrogen, | Reflector,"  on  the  same  Bubject  says:  "It  is  a!  wi|1  b,  c-j  d  m  Buenos  Avres  this  year  It 
Utica,  New  York,  who  tvas  a  delegate.    He  ]  which  is  equivalent  to  forty-six  and  a  half  I  complete  absurdity  for  a  Society  for  promoting  j  biJ        ,Q  bc  finer  clcan;r  and  of  better  color 

stated  that  the  first  cheese  factory  erected  in  I  pounds, of  ammonia,  and  is  of  great  value  in  1  agriculture  to  offer  more  than  half  the  snm^i  ,  r  .  '.  .,    „  ..  ,„  . 

.i    r„.,:-„t:.  .  „;„  i    „  „  „  ,    ,.!  ,.  '      „  6  ,     r*S?"-uluue  lo  oner  iiioic  man  nan  mc  sum  |lban  cver  befo..c.    The  use  in  the  United  States 

the  Empire  State  w  as  in  18ol .    At  the  end  off  promoting  the  growth  ol  grass  or  ot  any  other  j  appropriated  for  premiums,  for  horse-racing,  I  taritr  is  lrouMu!:  tbc  wool  erowe- ,  lbere 
nine  years  twenty  companies  were  established  j  crop    Tlie  mineral  matter  alluded  to  is  com-  j  when  success  as  often  depends  on  the  skill  off    A  Mainc  farm=r  bas  b,en%ery  succcssful  in 
and  at  the  close  of  I860,  over  five  hundred  |  posed  ot  forty-three  pounds  ot  potash,  twenty-  j  tue  jockey  as  on  the  excellence  of  the  horse  ; !  „mVm„  ;be  „  ca,e  „lum  into"  the  common 
were  in  successful  operation  in  that  State.    Mr.  ]  five  pounds  of  lime,  and  eight  and  a  half  pounds  1  and  in  what  way  this  course  is  going  to  stimu- 1  black  cherry  tree 

Willard  said  more  cheese  was  now  manufac-  ]  of  phosphoric  acid,  besides  several  other  in- 1  late  agricultural  productions  is  beyond  our!    There  is  an  Isabella  twoe  vine  in  Indiana 

tured  than  was  needed  for  home  consumption:  j  gredieuts  not  enumerated.  i  eomnrehension  "    \\re  exnressed  our  own  onin-  ~{ -o      *,-i  i    '      i     a  *u-    o  .mJi 

.  .  .  ....   /  i   ''If  |  eoinpreneuBiou.      yy  e  cxpicssci  our  owuopiu  ;  pa     which  has  produced  this  Slimmer  1700 

hence,  the  surplus  went  to  supply  the  foreign  |    Now>  as  lbcse  elements  become  scarce  iul  ion  on  this  topic  a  week  or  two  ago.  !  buaches  of  perfect  eraoes 

8^reSC?-'  "u  1?\aDf  soi,>  the  quantity  0f  »  croP  wi»  be  dimiQ"f  1    Toledo  is  fast  becoming  a  rival  to  Chh,.go  in 

or  no  pionr.  (v,  e  notice  me  last  sales  oi  |  igbedi  unless  Bpeciaj  care  be  exercisecl  t0  return  |  The  «« Nortb  Britisb  Agriculturist,"  in  an  !  receipts  of  wheat,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
lactory  cliecse,  in  uneicia  county,  JNew  vorlf,  jto  tne  sbi]  an  eciuivaient  for  the  amount  that  |  article  on  the  Turnip  Fly,  says  that  sprinkling  j  thousand  bushels  being  received  there  in  the 
*™     »  w  cents.;  |  has  been  carried  away  in  the  hay.    The  ques-|  the  young  plants  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  I  week  ending  Aug.  3.    Milwaukee  beat  Chicago 

■  lie  becietarj  ot  t  ie  oauacia  convention  |  tion  n8turaUy  arises  then,  how  can  this  be  done  !  soot  proves  a  protection.    The  most  effectual  1  last  year  aboit  four  million  bushels, 
said  the  number  ot  cheese  factories  already  j  in  the  mogt  econ6mical  manner, 
established,  m  the  two  Provinces,  was  about }  taiu  lbe  fertility  of  tbe  soil  ? 

two  hundred    and    twenty-five.     Estimated  I 

,  ,  r  .      i  ii     -  '=    There  are  several  ways  ot  doing  it.    But  the  =  seed  is  sown,  and,  after  the  plants  come  up,  to  =  first  consignment  of  the  kind  ever  made  from 

amount  of  cheese  manufactured  annually,  ml.  ,  ••.„,,  .,=  ...,        <•      r         .i    ,.•.,.••=    ™  „  ...  „  . 

,,      .  ...  ,       r,  .       r~=  farmer  needs  to  understand  the  most -economical*  stir  tne  surface  frequently,  but  without  injury  =  a  Southern  Stale,  and  is  the  result  of  a  ate  ex- 

Canada,  was  ^.>,000,000  pounds.     Price  of;         .•:  . ....  „  .  ,      .  ,  ,    l .        .     .      ,    .  „  I     .  .  ,  *  ,  .... 

=  way  of  performing  a  task  so  important  and  de-  =  to  tue  turnip  plants.  I  periment.    A  half  acre  was  planted  with  hops, 


to  start  similar  factories  in  order  to  compete  j 
with  us  in  the  European  market.  Last  month  j 
a  convention  of  dairymen,  representing  twenty  j 
thousand  cows,  (honorable  constituents),  was  | 
held  at  Ingersoll,   Oxford  county,   Canada,  ) 


HOW  GRASS  LAND  IS  IMPROVED. 

Bui  very  few  farmers,  comparatively  speak-  { products  of  New  England,  the  Society  offer  j  bushel"VAn*ii 
ing,  realize  or  get  any  correct  idea  of  the I  fifty  dollars  in  "-:-*" 1 


so  as  to  main-  j  means  to  combat  all  insects  is  to  push  forward  !    A  bale  of  new  hops  was  recently  received  in 
I  the  plants  by  manures,  applied  at  the  time  the  [  New  York  from  Petersburg,  Va.    This  is  the 


cheese  (iu  gold)  was  now  10  to  10^  cents  a 
pound.    The  delegates  to  this  Convention  dis- 
cussed the  different  methods  and 
cheese  making.    All  were  unanimous  on  one 


I  sirable.    One  of  these  ways  is,  to  supply  the  j 


waste  by  scattering  ashes,  lime,  hone  dust  and  ! 
features  on  . '-  an  article  on 

=  gypsum,  over  the  meadow,  after  every  crop  of  -- 


The  "Farmer's  Advertiser,"  of  St.  Louis,  in  | 


j  and  450  pounds  of  the  popular  material  was 


!  picked.    It  may  be  added  that  the  quantity  ob- 
Fallen  Fruit,"  says  that  "  if  the  j  t;(iuca  ;8  ^  md  ,be  quality  excellcnt. 


point — cleanliness  iu  connection  with  the  manu- ! 
facture.    'Wooden  pails  were  condemned  for] 


{ hay  has  been  removed.    In  this  manner  a 


}  destruction  or  consumption  of  the  fallen  fruit  I 


The  insect  known  among  entomologists  as 

j  meadow  may  be  made  to  yield  a  heavy  crop  off    thoroughly  practiced  by  all,  .    is  dOuMfiJ.  ^         0  ,,.,lic  „  darnajJ?n,,  ,hc 

=  «  .  ......     :  wlif  h<>r   mv    mm  U;  or  fnrrii  10  nr\  tr-hprc  \vi  1        :  °  ° 


grass  every  season  for  a  very  long  time. 


rpbe  1  whether  hay  bands  or  curculio  catchers  will  be 


milk  pails  and  tin  ones  recommended.    The  ^^V^  ^     ^  ag  tbat|  needed."   Insects  injurious  tofruitsare  rapidly 

pn«t,ceof  feeding  hogs  on  the  whey,  at  the  I  ^         teg  4'of  !  increasing  in  the  West 

lactones,  was  slrongly  condemned,  as  muc  h !       ,  ,  ,  ,  .      ,        :  = 

s  much,  as  may  be  proved  bv  observing  the  rank  i 

invnn.T,«  ,.,^,,,-ti,  .,r  li^ntho  in  I  of  little  use  for  one  grower  in  a  neighborhood  = 

luxuriant  glow th  of  timothy  oi  clovei,  in  |  u     =  cotton  crop  will  be  gathered  in  Texas. 

i  brush  has  been  !     destroy  these  lusects,  while  his  neighbors;    ,   .f  


,  '  \  much,  as  may  be  proved  by  observing  the  rank  I  accomplished  in  the  manner  named,  but  it  is  { 
ot  the  bad  flavor  of  cheese  was  accounted  for=  =     >!"'-  —  «v  :_  — j 

by  the  proximity  of  the  swine  to  the  factories, 


I  and 


"  [  potatoes  considerably  in  the  vicinity  of  EHs- 

,    I  worth,  Maine, 
much  good  can  be=    _,  '     ,  ...      ,.  , 

The  Galveston  Civilian  thinks  that,  in  spite 

the  unfavorable  reports,  a  respectable 


Mr.  Willard  advanced  an  idea  relative  to  utiliz- 1 


j  the  bed  of  a  log  heap,  or  where 


!  burned   A  top  dressing  of  bones  and  lime  j 


continue  to  breed  them. 


The  "Massachusetts  Ploughman' 


Cotton  is  maturing  rapidly  in  Central  Missis- 
|  S'PP'- 

says  that  1    A  Kentucky  peach-grower  has  sold  his  en- 


rng  whey — one  of  its  principal  constituents  . 

IT  ,    .„      ,.      ,.     ,  ,    ,     =  will  supply  the  other  ingredients  that  have  been  l 

being  the  sugar  ol  milk.    He  estimated  that  I  .■    .  °  \ 

at  a  factory  of  a  thousand  cows,  there  was  a  I lenioml  111  luc  ua>'-  [  farmers  who  have  muck  convenient  should  be  I  t«e  crop  as  it  hangs  on  the  trees,  to  a  house  in 

yield  of  800  pounds  of  sugar  per  day,  which  I  An°Uie/ .wa{  of  maintaining  the  fertility  ol  |  now  gcltiug  it  out  for  compost.  Curbonace- 1  Cincinnati  for  $U,000,  or  about  $2.75  per 
was  lost  in  the  whey.    This  may  be  a  practical  \  g''aES  ^  "f '  by  ,he  aPPhcaUon  of  or  I  ous  manures  are  essential,  and  muck  is  one  of!  tree. 

idea,  but  neither  Yankee  nor  Canadian  science  I  sviperphospbates, whuli  contain  all  the  elements  |  lUe  begt  of  the  clags    Tbc  ligbt  and  spongy  {    There  if,   this   season,  an  extraordinary 

will  develop  it  for  years  lo  come.  !      feltll"y  wlucn  arc  necessary  to  secure  a  j  km(]  „ives  reBuIb3  tban  other  val.k.;iee  \  abundance  of  cereal  crops  in  Egypt-  Prices 

  !beavy  cr°P  of  Sras?"    These  ,w0  wa>'s  arclAU  turf  or  peat  is  more  cr  less  nitrogenous  or !  of  grain  have  fallen  nearly  two-thirds  since 

I  rather  expensive  modes  of  maintaining  the  fer- 1 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 


,  ammoniacal,  and  the  stronger  it  smells  iu  burn-  =  harvest  ended. 
|  tihty  of  grass  laud,  but  when  the  grass  is  all  re- 1  m„  ^  ricbef    .g  m  mtrogel))  and  tbc  morc  |    The  season  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  has 

The  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  New  I mOTed  from  tuc  farnl>  Cllher  ,n  a  Sreen  state  or !  fit  it  is  to  be  used  as  manure  for  corn  and  gras«  \  been  too  wet  for  tobacco,  and  the  prospects  of 
England  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held,  in  ! in  ba>'>  one  or  ,bc  other  mu8t  ,)e  resorted  to,  |  0wing  {o  tbe  qmuVlly  ()f  uitrogcu  tbaf  1)eat  |  that  weed  are  unfavorable, 
connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Rhode  ! lmle8S  ,he  proprietor  has  access  to  peat,  marl,  j  containS)  animal  mauurc  bcComes  less  neces-  \    The  crop  reports  from  Central  Illinois  are 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do-  j  or  ,0  s,aole  manure.  j        an(1  m  nlany  iastauccs  a  ]ieaVy  l0p  Jress- 1 tlie  nlost  cheering.    A  splendid  wheat  crop  baa 

mestic  Industrj',  at  Cranston,  R.  L,  on  the  3d,  j  Another  way  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  j  -w„  0f  lbe  \aui\  w;tb  l)eat  or  nluck  has  pro- !  occu  harvested,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  larg- 
4th,  5th  and  Cth  days  of  September.  Both  So- 1  grass  is,  by  barn-yard  manure  and  home- 1  duceil  a  marked  and  permanent  effect  when  no  S*r  yield  of  com  than  was  ever  before  known, 
cieties  have  made  extensive  preparations  and  a  j  made  compost.    This  is  the  most  economical,  \  manure  was  used.  Thomas  Affleck,  a  well-known  citizen  of 

most  generous  outlay  of  money  for  this  Fair,  !  and  in  fact  the  true  way,  for  farmers  iu  general  {  _  j  Texas,  writes  lo  the  Agricultural  Department 

which  promises  to  surpass  any  previous  exhi-  \  lo  keep  their  meadows  and  pastures  in  a  good  !  Rye  belongs  morc  properly  to  cold,  heavy  [  in  strong  commendation  of  the  acid  of  coal-tar, 
bition  of  the  kind  held  in  the  Eastern  States,  j  state  of  productiveness.  By  saving  with  care  1  highlands,  where  Indian  corn  is  in  yearly  dan- 1  known  as  carbolic  acid,  as  a  cure  for  scab  in 
The  premiums  amount  to  upwards  of  ten  thou- 1  all  lbe  manure  that  can  be  made  from  animaK  j  ger  from  frosts  at  both  ends  of  the  season,  and  j  sheep.  Its  use  has  proved  very'  successful  in 
Band  dollars,  and  arc  offered  for  the  encour- 1  while  they  arc  consuming  a  ton  of  hay,  by  |  grass  is  the  main  crop.    If  grown  exclusively  !  England. 

agement  of  those  things  which  seem  most  con- 1  mingling  a  little  muck  with  the  manure,  and  by  |  for  the  grain  it  is  an  unpleasant  and  somewhat  |  Accounts  from  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  the 
ducivc  to  Agriculture.  The  premiums  on  live  |  feeding  some  grain  and  oil  meal,  and  applying  \  expensive  crop  to  handle,  on  account  of  the  s Carolines,  in  regard  to  the  cotton  crop,  say 
stock  arc  such  as  will  briug  out  tbc  best  horses,  j  the  manure  judiciously,  the  quantity  of  grass }  bulkiness  of  straw,  and  the  grain  itself  does  j  that  the  crop  has  suffered  from  heavy  rams, 
oxen,  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  etc.,  that  are  kept  I  per  acre  may  be  increased  a  little  from  year  to !  not  bring  a  comparatively  high  price  in  the  |  and  that  a  two-thirds  yield  is  about  all  that  can 
east  of  the  Hudson  river ;  and  in  numbers  to  j  year,  for  years  to  come.  {market.    The  "  Rural  New  Yorker,"  in  speak-  j  be  expected.    There  arc  also  depressing  ac- 

form  very'  attractive  herds.  All  admirers  ofj  A  correspondent  of  the  "Scottish  Farmer  "  j  ing  of  rye  as  a  farm  crop,  remarks  that  "  the  |  counts  from  the  Sea  Islands  as  to  the  condition 
choice  stock  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  I  gives  his  experience  on  the  effects  of  the  appli- 1  straw  is  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  of  i  of  the  long  staple  cotton. 


Window  Plants. — These  suffer  much  at  this  season  from  the  high  and  dry  temperatures  at  which  it  is  necessary  for  human  comfort  to  keep  our 
dwellings.  Saucers  of  water  under  the  plants  do  much  to  remedy  the  drying  from  which  room  plants  suffer.  The  more  freely  a  plant  is  growing,  the 
more  water  will  it  require  j  and  the  more  it  grows,  the  more  sun  and  light  will  it  need.  In  all  cases,  nearest  the  light.  The  best  aspect  for  room  plants 
is  those  which  seem  to  grow  the  fastest  should  be  placed  to  the  southeast.  The  first  morning  ray  is  worth  a  dozen  in  the  evening.  Should  any  of  our  fair 
readers  find  her  plants,  by  some  unlucky  miscalculation,  frozen  in  the  morning,  do  not  remove  them  at  once  to  a  warm  place,  but  dip  them  in  cold  water, 
and  set  them  in  a  dark  spot,  where  they  will  barely  escape  freezing ;  sun-light  will  only  help  the  frost's  destructive  power. 


\ 


[Concluded- from  page  2C7.] 
"And  why  not?"  Mr.  Lawrence  ventured  to 
say. 

"Children  are  very  uncertain.  Their  moods! 
change  like  the  changing  wind,  or  like  the  | 
skies  of  April." 

"  Be  a  sun  in  their  April  sky,  dear,"  said  Mr.  j 
Lawrence,  kissing  his  wife  tenderly,  and  then,  j 
■not  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words,  turned  j 
off  and  left  for  the  day's  business. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  stepped  into  the  parlor  alone,  I 
and  sat  down  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Very  | 
clearly  opened  her  duly  before  her.  She  saw  j 
the  way  in  which  she  should  walk;  but  had  she  I 
strength  to  keep  her  feet  therein  ?  Self-conquest  I 
first!  Yes,  that  was  the  requirement  now.  j 
How  easy  had  been  the  control  of  the  children  j 
thus  far,  after  self-control  was  gained.  How  [ 
clearly  she  had  seen  what  was  best  to  be  said  [ 
and  done,  and  what  a  power  had  dwelt  in  [ 
mildly  spoken  sentences.  Obedience  had[ 
seemed  spontaneous.  Act  followed  word  as  by  f 
enchantment.  Ere  yet  her  thoughts  ran  clear,  1 
came  a  new  occasion  for  prompt  work.  Left  \ 
only  a  few  minutes  te  themselves,  the  natural  I 
tendencies  of  the  children  had  borne  them  | 
away  into  strife.  Johnny,  the  master  of  dis- f 
cord  among  them,  forgetful  of  the  pleasant  1 
breakfast  season,  was  at  his  old  tricks  again ;  | 
and  the  sign  thereof  was  a  passionate  scream,  f 
followed  by  loud  accusations  from  Lydia. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  sprung  to  her  feet,  under  the  | 
usual  angry  impulse  felt  on  these  occasions,  1 
and,  with  the  will  to  punish  in  her  heart,  strode  1 
across  the  room,  and  was  in  the  hall  before  | 
thought  and  memory  had  arrested  her  steps.  f 

"No — no — no !  This  is  not  the  way !"  And,  | 
as  she  said  this,  she  drew  both  hands  lightly  j 
against  her  breast  and  stood  still  for  some  mo- 1 
ments,  the  strife  between  the  children  yet  go-  [ 
iug  on.  Then,  with  a  deliberate  movement,  I 
she  went  up  stairs  to  the  nursery,  where  the  I 
children  had  gone  after  leaving  the  breakfast- 1 
room.  Her  usual  way  of  coming  upon  them  \ 
when  they  were  in  trouble  among  themselves,  1 
was  with  a  loud,  imperious  demand,  and  a  hur- 1 
lied  execution  of  punishment  on  the  one  that ! 
appeared,  at  the  first  glance,  most  in  fault.  | 
Nearly  always  a  certain  degree  of  injustice  f 
was  involved  in  these  punishments,  and  their  | 
effects  were,  in  consequence,  evil  instead  off 
good.  Of  this  she  was  often  painfully  con-| 
scious.  | 

So  quietly  did  Mrs.  Lawrence  now  enter  the  I 
nursery,  that  the  children  were  not  aware  off 
her  presence  until  she  was  half  across  thief 
room.  Suddenly  the  strife  ceased,  and  Johnny  1 
and  Lydia,  who  were  in  angry  contention,  j 
hushed  their  discord  and  stood  with  a  rebuked  j 
snanie-facedness  before  their  mother,  in  a  mark-  [ 
ed  contrast  with  their  usual  dogged  defiance  or  I 
shrinking  fear  on  these  unhappily  too  frequent  I 
occasions.  1 

"This  is  very  sad, — children," said  Mrs.  Law-  f 
rence,  with  grief  instead  of  anger  in  her  voice.  I 
And  then  sitting  down  among  them,  with  calm-  f 
ness  and  patience,  went  to-  the  real  cause  of  the  f 
trouble,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  what  she  1 1 
had  never,  gained  before,  a  mutual,  penitent  ac- 1 ' 
knowledgement  of  wrong,  and  promise  to  be  \ 
kinder  and  more  forbearing,  one  towards  an- 1 
other.  I 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  give  all  the  \ 
incidents,  trials,  self-discipline  and  self-con- f 
quests  on  that  day ;  and  they  would  be  found  I 
deeply  interesting  to  every  true  mother.  By  1 
the  strength  of  genuine  love  for  her  children,  | 
in  which  flowed  a  heavenly  power,  Mrs.  Law- 1 
rence  kept  the  balance  of  her  mind ;  and  when  f 
the  evening  shadows  fell  again,  and  her  hus-f 
band  came  home,  there  was  sweet  tranquility,  | 
order,  love  and  peace  in  their  dwelling.  f 

"  How  pleasant  the  children  are  with  one  an-  = 
other,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  a  low  voice,  1 
leaning  towards  his  wife,  as  she  sat  sewing,  f 
after  tea,  and  glancing  at  Johnny  and  Lydia,  f 
wbo  were  reading  together  from  the  pages  of  I 
the  same  book.  1 

"  Yes."  She  answered  no  further,  but  after- 1 
looking  towards  the  children  a  few  moments,  f 
with  a  calm,  almost  serious,  yet  not  troubled  f 
face,  let  her  eyes  fall  again  upon  her  sewing.  \ 
But  the  eyes  of  thought  were  looking  away  1 
down  her  own  soul,  and  conning  the  lessons  - 


of  that  day's  experience  written  in  strong  char- 
acters. 

"You  must  have  discovered  a  new  method 
of  government,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  eyes  of  his  wife  were  again  lifted  to  his 
face. 

"I  have "  was  her  simple  answer. 
' '  Indeed !  Well  it  seems  working  to  a  charm. 
Does  it  involve  any  secret  ? ' ' 

"No."  Her  eyes,  in  which  light  and  feeling 
began  to  play,  were  still  upon  his  face. 

"  On  what  is  it  founded  ?  " 

"On  self-government."  Her  eyes  lingered 
on  those  of  her  husband  for  a  moment,  and 
then  fell  down  upon  her  work — lingered  just 
long  enough  for  him  to  see  tears  beginning  to 
suffuse  them.- — Arthur 's  Home  Magazine. 


The  Fireside  Muse, 


THE  LOVED  AND  LOST. 

The  following  poem  from  the  Church  of  England  Magazine, 
will  come  like  a  LiSong  in  the  night  "  to  many  a  stricken  heart : 

1 1  The  loved  and  lost "  1   Why  do  we  call  them  lost  ? 

Because  we  miss  them  from  our  onward  road? 
God's  unseen  angel  o'er  our  pathway  crost, 
Looked  on  us  all,  and  loving  them  the  most, 

Straightway  relieved  them  of  life's  weary  load. 

They  are  not  lost !   They  are  within  the  door, 
That  shuts  out  loss  and  every  hurtful  thing— 

With  angels  bright,  and  lcved  ones  gone  before, 

In  their  Redeemer's  presence,  evermore, 
And  God  himself  their  Lord  and  Judge  and  King. 

And  this  we  call  a  "  loss  "  1   O  selfish  sorrow 

Of  selfish  hearts !  O  we  of  little  faith ! 
Let  us  look  round,  some  argument  to  borrow 
Why  we  in  patience  should  await  the  morrow, 

That  surely  must  succeed  this  night  of  death. 

Aye,  look  upon  this  dreary  desert  path, 

The  thorns  and  thistles  wheresoe'er  we  turn, 
What  trials  and  what  tears,  what  wrongs  and  wrath, 
What  struggles  and  what  strife  the  journey  hath! 
They  have  escaped  from  these  ;  and  lo !  we  mourn. 

Ask  the  poor  sailor,  when  the  wreck  is  done, 

Who  with  his  treasures  strove  the  shore  to  reach. 
While  with  the  raging  waves  he  struggled  on, 
Was  it  not  joy,  when  every  joy  seemed  gone, 
To  see  his  loved  ones  landed  on  the  beach  ? 

A  poor  wayfarer,  leading  by  the  hand 

A  little  child,  had  halted  by  the  well 
To  wash  from  off  her  feet  the  clinging  sand, 
And  tell  the  tired  boy  of  that  bright  land 

Where,  this  long  journey  passed,  they  longed  to  dwell. 

When  lo !  the  Lord,  who  many  mansions  had, 
Drew  near  and  looked  upon  the  suffering  twain, 

Then  pitying  spoke,  "  Give  me  the  little  lad ; 

In  strength  renewed,  and  glorious  beauty  clad, 
I'll  bring  him  with  me  when  I  come  again." 

Did  she  make  answer  selfishly  and  wrong — 

li  Nay,  but  the  woes  I  feel,  he,  too,  must  share  !" 
Or  rather,  bursting  into  grateful  song, 
She  went  her  way  rejoicing  and  made  strong 
To  struggle  on,  since  he  was  freed  from  care. 

We  will  do  likewise ;  death  has  made  no  breach 

In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust ; 
No  outward  sigh  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech, 

That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 

It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down- 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain ; 
Go  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost  loved  ones  will  be  found  again. 


l&etteral  Miscellany;, 

Josh  Billings  gives  a  most  ridiculous  ac-  j 
count  of  a  visit  to  an  Agricultural  Fair,  and  j 
closes  with  the  following  sly  "dig"  at  the; 
paucity  of  the  display :  j 
"I  forgot  to  say  that  there  was  tew  yoke  ov j 
oxen  on  the  ground,  besides  several  yokes  ov  i 
sheep,  and  a  pile  ov  carrots,  and  some  worsted  I 
work,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  attract  enny; 
sympathy.  ! 

The  people  hanker  for  pure  agricultural ! 
hoss-trots." 

* 

A  Wonderful  Calf. — A  farmer  named  H.  | 
Metier,  living  near  Phillipsburgh,  N.  J.,  has,  ; 
it  is  said,  a  twin  calf,  with  a  head  containing ; 
four  eyes  and  three  jaws.  In  the  center  of  its .; 
forehead  is  a  large  socket'with  t  wo  perfect  eyes,  j 
also  it  has  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  head.  ! 
The  three  jaws  are  arranged  in  a  row  about  j 
the  lower  end  of  the  head,  each  one  containing  ! 
a  tongue.  The  calf  is  growing  finely.  Its  \ 
mate  is  not  remarkable  in  its  construction.  ; 


!         SUGGESTIONS  FOE  "WASHING-DAY. 

=    The  evening  previous  to  washing,  all  the 
1  clothes  should  be  gathered  up  and  assorted ; 
I  woolens,  colored  clothes,  unbleached  cottons 
I  and  linens  and  fine  clothes,  into  their  separate 
I  bundles.    Except  woolens  and  colored  clothes, 
1  all  other  kinds  should  be  put  to  soak  over  night, 
I  the  veiy  dirty  parts  having  soap  rubbed  on 
I  them.    If  you  use  a  washing  fluid,  it  is  usually 
1  mixed  in  the  soaking  water ;  if  you  use  no 
I  wash  mixture,  the  next  morning  wring  out  the 
j  clothes  and  proceed  to  wash  them  carefully 
f  through  two  warm  lathers,  then  boil  them  in 
I  clean  lather  briskly,  but  not  longer  than  a  half 
I  hour.    Wash  them  out  of  boil,  rinse  through 
I  two  waters.    The  last  rinsing  water  should 
I  have  a  delicate  tinge  of  blue,  likewise  a  small 
j  quantity  of  starch  for  all  cottons  or  linens  ; 
I  reserve  those  you  wish  stiffer  for  the  last,  and 
I  mix  more  starch  in  the  water.    Shirt  bosoms 
I  and  colars,  skirts,  in  short,  anything  you  wish 
1  very  stiff  should  be  dipped  in  starch  while  dry. 
I  Swiss  and  other  thin  muslins  and  laces  are  dip- 
1  ped  in  starch  while  dry,  and  then  clapped  with 
I  the  hands  until  they  are  in  the  right  condition 
I  to  iron.    Calicoes,  brilliants,   and  lawns  of 
I  white  grounds  are  washed  like  any  other  white 
1  material,  omiting  the  boiling  until  the  yellow 
I  tinge  they  acquire  makes  it  absolutely  neces- 
1  sary.    Unbleached  cottons  and  linens  follow  I 
I  the  white  clothes  through  the  same  waters,  but } 
I  must  in  no  case  be  boiled  or  washed  with  them,  [ 
I  as  they  continually  discharge  a  portion  of  their  j 
=  color,  and  so  discolor  the  white  clothes.    In ! 
I  directing  the  preparations  for  washing  fluids,  I 
j  we  give  the  process  employed  with  them,  but  [ 
I  colored  clothes,  in  our  experience,   can  bej 
I  washed  in  none  of  them  without  injury  to  the  j 
!  color.    Calicoes,  colored  lawns,  and  colored  f 
j  cottons,   and  linens  generally,  are  washed  1 
\  through  two  suds  and  two  rinsing  waters ;  | 
i  starch  being  used  in  the  last,  as  all  clothes  look  | 
I  better  and  keep  clean  longer  if  a  little  stiffened,  j 
j  Many  calicoes  will  spot  if  soap  is  rubbed  on  | 
!  them ;  they  should  be  washed  in  a  lather  simply.  I 
\  A  spoonful  of  ox-gall  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  I 
j  set  the  colors  of  any  goods  soaked  in  it  pre- f 
I  vious  to  washing.    A  teacup  of  lye  in  a  bucket  f 
i  of  water  will  improve  the  color  of  black  goods.  | 
i  A  strong,  clean  tea  of  common  hay  will  pre- 1 
serve  the  color  of  those  French  linens  so  much  [ 
used  in  Summer  by  both  sexes.    If  the  water  \ 
in  which  potatoes  are  cooked  is  saved  and  boil- 1 
ed  down,  it  stiffens  black  calicoes  as  well  as  j 
starch,  and  saves  them  from  the  dust  and  smear-  \ 
ed  look  they  so  often  have.    Vinegar  in  thej 
rinsing  water  for  pink  or  green  calicoes  will  I 
brighten  them.    Pearlash  answers  the  same  I 
end  for  purple  and  blue.    Colored  and  white  | 
flannels  must  be  washed  separately ;  and  by  no  ! 
means  wash  after  cotton  or  linen,  as  the  lint  f 
from  these  goods  adheres  to  the  flannel.    There  \ 
should  be  a  little  blue  in  the  rinsing  water  for  I 
white  flannel.    Allow  your  flannels  to  freeze  | 
after  washing  in  Winter,  it  bleaches  them. —  I 
Montreal  Witness.  I 


Keep  the  Hogs  Growing. — Now  is  the  time 
to  keep  the  hogs  growing.    August  is  some- 
times a  month  when  many  farmers  have  less  to 
give  them.    The  old  potatoes  are  gone,  the  corn 
has  fallen  short,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to 
shorten  their  allowance  till  the  new  corn  and 
potatoes  and  pumpkins  come  along.    This  is 
a  great  mistake.    There  is  no  time  when  a  j 
hog  will  grow  so  fast  on  so  little  food  as  in  An-  j 
gust  and  September.    The  weather  of  these 
months  seems  better  adapted  for  them  than  j 
any  other.    Make  a  little  extra  effort  for  the  j 
hogs  now,  and  you  will  see  the  benefit  next  j 
November.    We  think  a  bushel  of  meal  fed  j 
to  them  now  worth  more  than  a  bushel  and  i 
a  half  in  cold  weather. — Maine  Farmer.  j 


"It  is  very  difficult  to  live,"  said  a  widow 
with  seven  girls,  all  in  genteel  poverty.  ' '  You 
must  husband  your  time," 'said  a  sage  friend. 
"I'd  rather  husband  some  of  my  daughters," 
answered  the  poor  lady. 

Feeling  is  a  truer  oracle  than  thought ;  hence  j 
women  are  oftener  right  than  men. 


|  POISONS  IN  DAILY  USE. 

|  Pickles  are  often  poisoned  by  being  scalded 
I  in  brass  or  copper  kettles ;  it  makes  them  look 
|  green,  but  that  green  renders  them  poisonous, 
j  Brass  or  copper  vessels  ought  not  to  be  used 
I  for  any  purpose,  unless  they  are  scoured  very 
j  bright ;  it  is  better  for  health  to  avoid  their  use 
j  for  cooking  purposes.  Brass  wash  dishes  ought 
|  never  to  be  used ;  they  cause  sore  eyes,  etc. 
|  Water  is  poisoned  by  being  conveyed  in  lead 
|  pipes,  or  standing  in  pails  painted  on  the  inside. 
I  Milk  is  poisoned  by  using  such  pails  for  milking, 
j  Cheese  is  often  poisoned  in  this  way,  and  by 
fusing  in  its  manufacture  brass,  copper,  or 
I  wooden  tubs  painted  inside. 
|  Ignorance  places  a  deadly  weapon  in  our  ar- 
I  licles  of  food,  but  selfishness  often  conceals  a 
|  greater.  It  manufactures  poisons  for  others  in 
|  many  temptingly  disguised  forms.  Cake  orna- 
1  mented  with  colored  dust,  candies  colored  in 
|  such  nice  style,  toys  so  highly  attractive  to 
|  children,  cause  decayed  teeth,  canker,  intestinal 
I  inflammation,  nauseating  headache,  colic, 
|  spasms,  and  often  convulsions.  Confectioneiy 
|  may  be  prepared  without  coloring  materials  so 
|  as  to  be  wholesome. 

|  Wall-paper,  ornamented  with  beautiful  green, 
1  pretty  yellow  and  lively  red,  often  diffuses 
I  through  sleeping  and  sitting-rooms,  an  atmos- 
|  phere  impregnated  with  poisonous  vapor,  that 
|  causes  headache,  nausea,  dryness  of  the  mouth 
I  and  throat,  cough,  depression  of  spirits,  pros- 
tration of  strength,  nervous  affections,  boils, 
I  watery  swellings  on  the  face,  cutaneous  affec- 
I  tions  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  These  oc- 
|  cur  in  more  serious  forms  in  apartments  that 
|  are  not  constantly  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 
I  — Home  Journal. 

i    Result  of  Manuring. — It  is  not  uncommon 
|  to  see  the  effects  of  manuring  by  the  rank, 
!  heavy  growth  of  grass  wrhich  succeeds  a  crop 
j  of  barley  sown  upon  corn  ground,  in  places 
I  where  the  manure  was  applied  to  the  hills, 
|  while  in  other  parts  of  the  field  the  grass  will 
I  be  very  short  and  thin.    Very  often  one  can 
trace  the  rows  and  hills  of  a  corn-field,  in  a 
field  of  grass  two  years  after  it  was  applied  to 
the  first  crop. 

We  lately  passed  a  field  of  grass  growing 
near  the  road  side,  which,  from  its  uneven  ap- 
pearance looked  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  It 
was  not  a  hard  matter  to  account  for  this  some- 
what strange  condition  of  the  field.  It  had 
been  top-dressed  last  Fall,  and  where  the 
heaps  of  manure  were  dropped  from  the  cart 
before  being  spread,  the  grass  was  tall,  of  a 
dark  green  color,  thick  and  growing ;  while, 
receding  from  the  place  of  the  heap  on  all  sides, 
it  grew  shorter  and  thinner,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  weak,  thin  growth,  was  somewhat  dried 
up.  In  the  former  location  the  grass  would 
probably  yield  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  upon  the  latter  not  half  as  much.  Had 
the  entire  field  received  as  much  manure  as 
the  places  where  the  heaps  were  left,  it  would 
have  shown  the  benefits  of  top-dressing  com- 
pletely— and  it  did  as  it  was. — Maine  Farmer. 

Evil  Company. — The  following  beautiful  al- 
legory is  translated  from  the  German : 

Tophronius,  a  wise  teacher,  would  not  suffer 
even  his  own  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  to 
associate  with  those  whose  conduct  was  not 
pure  and  upright. 

"  Dear  father,"  said  the  gentle  Eulalia  to  him" 
one  day,  when  he  forbade  her  in  company  with 
her  brother,  to  visit  the  volatile  Lucinda,  "dear 
father,  you  must  think  us  veiy  childish,  if  you 
imagine  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  danger 
by  it." 

The  father  took  in  silence  a  dead  coal  from 
the  hearth,  and  reached  it  to  his  daughter.  "  It 
will  not  burn  yon,  my  child  ;  take  it. " 

Eulalia  did  so;  and  behold!  her  delicate 
white  hand  was  soiled  and  blackened,  and  as  it 
chanced,  her  white  dress  also." 

"  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  handling  coals," 
said  Eulalia,  in  vexation. 

"  Ves,  truly,"  said  her  father ;  "  you  see,  my 
child,  that  coals,  even  if  they  do  not  burn, 
blacken.  So  it  is  with  the  company  of  the 
vicious. " 


Blacebeeet  Wine  and  Cordial. — To  make  a  wine  equal  in  value  to  Port,  take  ripe  blackberries;  press  the  juice  from  them;  let  stand  thirty-six 
hours  to  ferment,  lightly  covered ;  skim  off  whatever  rises  to  the  top;  then  to  every  gallon  of  the  juice  add  one  quart  of  water  and  three  pounds  of 
suo-ar,  let  it  stand  in  an  open  vessel  for  twenty-four  horns ;  skim  and  strain  it,  then  barrel  it ;  let  it  stand  eight  or  nine  months,  when  it  should  be  racked 
off;  bottled  and  corked  close — age  improves  its  quality.  For  a  cordial,  take  three  pounds  of  ripe  blackberries  and  add  one  pound  of  white  sugar ;  let 
them  stand  twelve  hours,  then  press  out  the  juice  and  strain  it ;  add  one-third  of  good  spirits ;  to  every  quart,  add  one  tea-spoonful  of  finely  powdered 
all-spice.    It  is  at  once  fit  for  use. 


Th.£  ¥axm  and  Firssixta. 


^Tariaus  patters. 


PLASTER. 


I  Foreign'  Agriculture. — The  lust  published  j 
I  report  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  gives  | 
1  some  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  foreign  I 
I  agriculture. 


Special  Jioticc. 


;  Taeidnr,  Weplcuiber  10,  nl  1  o'clock  P.  'I . 


MOTHER  BAILEYS   QUIETING   SYRUP   FOR   CU1L-  | 

In  Great  Britain,  last  year,  with|DREN-  Only  as  cents.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


PBTJITS   A_>  1>  FLOWERS. 


All  Fmlt  raiut  bearrauced  oq  the  tablet,  on  TUESDAY,  Sep- 
OEO.  C.  GOODWIN  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  Mann.  =  tcmber  10,  by  12  o'clock,  M. 

i  All  Fruits  offered  for  competition  must  be  grown  by  competl- 
i  tors. 

i  Fruits  receiving  a  premium  In  one  class,  cannot  compete  id 
I  another. 

Articles  once  placed  on  the  tables,  are  under  the  control  of 
:  the  judges,  and  cannot  be  removed  untl  1  the  dote  of  the  Exbl- 
i  bltlon. 

Judges  may  withhold  Premiums,  when  fruits  or  other  artt- 
:  cles  not  of  sulhclent  merit  aro  presented. 

;    Exhibitors  must  give  personal  attention  to  tbelr  articles  at 
■  |  6"—-  a.~..~.0  o  o-     —  »  =  tBll  tutnm   ,   m  l  the  close  of  the  Fair,  and  attend  to  their  remorsi. 

the  decomposition  of  t  he  sulphuret  of  iron  in  I  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  people,  I  /-t  rape  viNES.-one  hundred  thousand  <iraPe  vine  Wen.,  j  be\^^'u  ^ ^  'X "SJef ' deeme'1  w<m"r'  w:" 
contact  with  limestone,  or  the  agency  of  sul- j  there  were  twenty-six  millions  of  acres  of  ce-  {  ^TniV<o~^^  «m\^lX  fail"; !  AW'^"  'r M«  » *►»■*.  - ■•" 
phurous  vapor  upon  the  rocks.    The  precise  |  reals  cultivated  last  year,  while  Italy,  with  } c,mam  WM  <f«    M  ™^&aF&Zk?T'££*T    I  ..^T-i^di'™".  socic7y!b'n  "•»«*  «*■-■ 

action  of  gypsum  has  not  yet  been  determined,  1  twenty-four  millions  of  people,  devoted  twenty- {  Aug.  31, 1867.  Georgetown,  OamecUcn^   j  ^ 

OFFICER.**  OF  TIIK  SOCIKTV. 

I  STEPHEN  N.  MASON,  President. 


Plaster,  or  gypsuni,  is  composed  of  40  parts  ]  seventy-seven  millions  of  people,  eleven  mil- 1  *wMi 
of  sulphuric  acid,  33  parts  lime,  and  21  parts  j  lions  of  acres  were  devoted  to  cereals.    France  j   

of  water,  and  furnishes  a  medium  by  which  j  has  one  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  acres  j  J^jjijgr;^  js  XX11X    ■J^gnattlftCtlt*  ^ 

ammonia  is  conveyed  to  plants.    It  is  exten-jaud  thirty-seven  millions  of  people,  and  she|^-_  j   &   1   *j 

sively  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface,  and  I  had  thirty-nine  millions  of  acres  devoted  to  |  „  +'  •  t 

is  thought  by  geologists  to  owe  its  existence  to  j  grass  growing  and  grazing    Iu  Austria,  with  | 

ihuret  of  iron  in  I  one  hundred  a 

.   £  /    *          s  vs  mostly  uostwav;  also  two  auuions  ttmpe  rtuas,  mostly  -  v 

j  agency  of  sul- 1  there  were  twenty-six  millions  ol  acres  ot  ce-  \  con,  om>',  for  propagating,  wiu  be  for  sale  this  Fail  cueai'  f ,  * 

_,  .1       ,         ,..     .    ,   ,     .      M_    .  ,  •>„    T*„i..  =  Circulare  sent  free  l  ;  i'.!  applicants.    Address,  without  delay     =  . 

js.    The  precise  [  reals  cultivated  last  year,  while  Italy,  with  |  ueoroe  perry  a  son,  f 


Aug.  31,  186: 

but  it  doubtless  unites  in  close  affinity,  the  at- j  seven  million  acres  out  of  sixty-eight  millions  j  ZZZZZZZ 
rnosphere  and  vegetable  kingdom,  taking  up  j  to  cereals.    The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  j 
the  nitrogen  and  ammonia  and  other  substances  I  carried  on  most  extensively  in  France,  that| 
from  the  air,  and  the  variety  of  salts  and  acids  f  country  having  produced  two  million  bushels  !      H  E 
held  in  solution  by  the  rain  and  snow.    It,  I  last  year,  while  England  produced  four  hundred  j  A 

doubtless,  also  draws  largely  from  electricity  j  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  and  Ireland  Pr°- 1  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  INDUSTRIAL !  w-.h.'J.  ^.n^W*"- 
and  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  |  duced  one  million  bushels. 
Many  question  the  action  of  plaster,  from  the  ! 
fact  that,  while  wheal,  rye  and  oats  require  the  \ 


Ehodc  Island. 

WOON SOCKET 


Vice  FrcidcutM. 

H.  S.  MANSFIELD,         D.  B.  POND, 
JOHN  CURRIER,        1    JOHN  A.  BENNETT. 

John  ccrrikr.  Auditor, 
A.  S.  Arnold,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


In  all  the 


largest  amount  of  nitrogenous  manures,  gyp-  j ^^Jl!!!^^  j 

sum  has  the  least  effect  upon  these  cereals,  I  ~  "  " { 

while  its  results  have  been  far  more  appreciable,  I  J?$  arriagfiSt 

and  its  application  more  frequent  on  crops  re- 1  „  _  ..  j 

quiring  less  nitrogenous  matter.    Thev  forget  i   In  Providence,  Md  Inst.,  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Remington  to  Miss! 

'         »  °  J         °     -.  Sarah  J.  Howard,  both  of  P.  = 

that  the  above  mentioned  cereals  draw  from  =  In  Hopedaie,  Mass.,  12th  inst.,  Mr.  a.  s.  Gicrord,  of  Provl- 1 
and  flourish  upon  vegetable  moulds  to  such  an  I  deTnce' 10  Ml«"  f^f  "r  \  „       ,  v    v  I 

10  =    In  Newport,  14th  Inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Barron  to  Mrs.  >iary  A.  = 

extent,  as  to  need  but  little  of  the  Constituents  I  Barlow;  26th  ult.,  Mr.  George  II.  Sherman  to  MIbs  Kate  D.  1 
'  =  Helmes.  = 

Of  gypsum.     It  is  a  Well  established  fact  that,  1  '  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Wth  Inst.,  Mr.  William  JohnBton  to  1 

on  all  soils  where  carbonate  of  lime  abounds,  j Mls3  Mi,rj' J'  M"ckiD'  b"'h  of  N- 
the  further  application  of  gypsum  is  without  I 

perceptible  advantage  to  the  growth  of  crops.  1  Hj.6atllS.  I 
JIany  scientists  hold  that  the  principle  stimu- 1    ™  .„  -  _  } 


Southern  States  the  cereal  crops}  |_|ORSE  &  CATTLE  FAIR,! 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

CITIZENS'  UNION  PARK, 

WOOXSOCKET,  It.  I. 

On  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 

September  10, 11  and  12, 1S67. 

FIRST  DAV.  —  EXHIBITION  OF  CATTLE. 

ADMISSION  25  OT8.  :  ClIIM>EEN  UNDEB  12,  15  OT6. 

Second  and  Third  Days.— Exhibition  of  Horses. } 

Admission  50  Cts. ;  Children  under  Twelve,  25  Cts. ;  HorsftB 
not  Entered  for  Premium,  25  Cts. 


Executive  Committee. 

I  Bradbury  C.  Hill,      Wm.  Lanham.         J.  P.  Chllds, 
"  Jason  B.  Adams.      Wm.  Sherburne,  jr.,  Arlon  Mowry, 

Arnold  Wakefield,     Perry  Wood,  Thos.  Carpeuter, 

_  Wm.  H.  Jenckeo,  Ansel  Holman,  Rensaller  JlUson, 
:  A.  S.  Arnold,  Ell  Bates,  R.  P.  Smith, 

=  Levi  T.  Ba'lou,  Ellas  S.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Alfred  M.  Aldrich, 
=  Otis  D.  Ballou.  S.  W.  Razee.  Alvln  Cook, 

i  Charles  Nourse,        Libeus  Gasklll.         Eucene  Mason, 
i  S.  A.  Bailey, 

I  WM.  II.  S.  »MITU,  See'v. 

E     Woonsocket,  Aug.  16,  1867.  4w^il 


lant  afforded  to  plants  by  gypsum  is  contained  I  i°  woonsocket,  on  the  26th  inst.,  EUsha  Gaskm,  in  the  73d  | 

*  ^  "  =  year  of  his  age.  ; 

in  its  SUlphur,  that  Undoubtedly  furnishes  One  !    ja  Blackstone,  llth  Inst.,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gasklll,  ased  45  years.  { 

of  the  mineral  elements  essential  to  animal  and  I   ij  ■ North  Uibridge,  20th  inst.,  by  drowning,  winiam  r.  Mc-  i  FIRSiX  DAV 

=  Robbie,  aged  7  years  and  12  days.   [Boston  and  Lawrence  pa-  -  *  ■ 

vegetable  growth.    This  element  is  not  con-  j  pers  please  copy.  | 

,  In  Burrillville,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Tabltha,  wife  of  Knfus  Wll- = 

VCyed  tO  plants  through  the   atmosphere,   but  |  „arn8i  aged  71  years  and  3  days.  I  A.  M.  10.30.-Oi.en  exhibited  on  cart, 

they  derive  it  from  the  Soil,  and  animals  derive  I    I"  MiUvllle,  27th  tost.,  Emma,  only  daughter  of  Henry  and  |  J1.30.-Three  Years  old  Steers  exhibited  on  cart. 

I  Caroline  Wlster,  aged  6  months.  =  _       12.30.— Two  years  old J>teers  not  on  cart. 


PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  .September  lOib, 

EXHiniTION  OF  O.VTTI.K,  SUIIEr,  SWXKE,  FOWLS,  T.TC. 


IPOOEIH     ANNUAL     FAIR     OF  THE 

j    NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

IN  CONNECTION  WITU  THE 

1  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry, 

ON  TUB  OCOtTNT»9  OF  THE 

|  NABBAGAXSETT  PABK  ASSOClAVrOy, 

CRANSTON,  near  Peovwence,  R.  I., 

I  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 

I  SEPTEMBER  3d,  4th,  6th  and  6th,  1867. 


it  from   plants   On   Which   they   feed.     A   SOil  |    j„  Padncah,  Ky.,  9th  Inst.,  Lieut.  Walter  Comstock,  of  the  |  p-  M 
..  ,,       .    =  25lh  U.  S.  Infantry,  voungest  son  of  Nathan  Comstock,  late  of  i 

which  contains  sulphur  in  excess  would  not  be  |  West  wremham,  iiass.  \ 
benefited  by  gypsum,  while  the  application  of  | 
lime  would  increase  the  fertility.  I 


1.30.- 
2.30.- 
3.^0.- 


■One  year  old  Steers  not  on  cart. 
■Class  No.  12.    Horses  that  never  trot'.ed  better  = 
■Plowing  Match.  [than  2.50.  I 


THE  PREMIUM  LIST  WILL  AMOUNT  TO  NEARLY 
9IO.00O. 


The  Markets. 


e  SECOND   DAV — Weducsday,  Sept.  lllb 

I  A.  M 


Colic  in  Horses. — We  are  informed  by  a  | 
gentleman  who  has  given  much  attention  to  \ 


 *20 

.$10  00al2  00 

 $1  00 

GItOCF.RIES,  Ac. 
 $16,  17  I  Raisins 


Arrangements  have  beer,  made  with  the  variont  Railroad 
\  Companies,  to  run  their  Cars,  containing  Stock,  Ac,  directly 
9.00. — Grand  Cavalcade.   All  horses  entered  for  exhibi-  I  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

,„  „„    J"li0?  "2!  as»embl,!  on  ">,?  ! f.™f  k  for  procession.  |    A  detailed  Programme  of  Premiums,  Ac,  will  be  furnished 

10.00.— Class  1.  Brood  mares  exhibited.  »         „    ,        "  .    ' 

I  on  appUcation  to  DANIEL  NEEDBAM,  Esq,,  Secreury,  Bos- 

I  ton,  Mass.,  or  WM.  It.  STAPLES,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Providence, 

I  R.  I. 

I  GEO.  B.  LORING,  of  Salem,  I  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE,  of  So. 
I  President,  I     Kingston,  R.  I.,  President, 

=  DANIEL  NEEDHAM,  of  Eos-  ]  WM.  R.  STAPLES,  of  Provl- 
I  ton,  Secretary,  |    dence,  Secretary, 

I  of  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Soc'y.  |  of  the  R.  I.  Society. 

I    Aug.  17,  1867.  3w*2 


EE  10.30. 
1  11.00.— 
=  11.00.— 
EE  11.30.— 
I  P.  M.  1.0O.— 
I  2.00.— 

Wood  ■m  cord  $6a9  50  I  H!!-- 

BeanB  ^  quart  14c  =  4.00.— 

Potatoes  9t'c.  Ej  ^  . 

Onions  1.50!  THIRD  DAI . — Thursday,  September  t'i 


One  year  old  colts. 
11.    For  horses  that  never  beat  3  minuteB. 

3.  Two  years  old  Colts. 
7.   Stallions  six  years  old  and  over. 

4.  Three  years  old  colts. 
15.   Fastest  trotting  horse  under  saddle. 
14.    For  horses  that  never  beat  2.40. 
10.   Gentlemcn'B  pairs  Driving  Horees. 


.  I  A.  M.  9.00.— Class  6.   Stallions  under  6years. 


effect  a  cure, 
it  is  a  remedy  always  at  hand,  namely  :- 


10.00.- 
11.00.- 

11.30.— 
1.30.— 
2.30.— 
3.30.— 
4.00.— 


Family  Horses. 
Colts  4  years  old  and  under  5. 
Fastest  pairs  Trotting  Horses. 
For  horses  that  never  neat  2.45  to  wagon. 
Best  Lady  Riders. 
Running  Horse,  under  saddle. 
Fastest  Trotting  Horse,  open  to  all. 


i  \  GRICULTL'RAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  Aenold.  dealer 
i  j\.  in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 
I  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings;  Shares's  Patent  Harrows  and 
=  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
E  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 

Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 
I  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Massachusetts. 


the  remainder.  He  states  that  this  remedy  has  I 
proved  entirely  successful  in  veiy  severe  cases  | 


WOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  August  30,  1867.] 

FARM  PEODUOT8,  FUEL,  AC. 

the  diseases  to  which  horses  are  liable,  that  the  \  Hav^lon  $30 
following  remedy  is  a  safe  and  effective  one.  |  ^""J^"'"' 
It  is  certainly  simple,  and  if  administered  with  f  °atB  ^  bush... 

proper  prudence,  we  are  not  aware  that  itinour  $16,  17 1  Raisins  22a25c  = 

,  ,  ,  ,    .      ,        ..       ,       .EECornMeal  SI  25   Molasses  Tg  gal  60al00  | 

would  do  any  harm  to  the  animal,  it  it  did  not  =  Rye  $1  eo  y.  h.  Tea:...  $1  50  = 

ur      -      •.  _  T11  I  Saleratus  10al5c  I  Black  Tea  80ca*l  10  I  „  . , 

We  give  it  more  readily  because  %  Kerosene  on  64c  on?)  gai  |i  ou  i  r-  M- 

I  Cheese  M  It)  20c   Fluid  %  gal  SI  00  = 

=  Butter^  lb  35c  I  Candles %81b  25a45c  EE 

Dissolve  as  much  salt  in  a  quart  of  pure  wa-  j  ^^iC;::::.^  I  %  ^^".V::.^  I 
ter  as  may  be  required  thoroughly  to  saturate  I MacllereL  new  10»12<: '  SuE"  Wl*  = 

,      ,.  ,     ,  ,  .  .  ,  =  MEATS,  Ac.  = 

the  liquid,  and  drench  the  patient  with  one  =  Beef  steak  25a30c|Hams    lsaeocl 

half  of  it      Tf  svmntoms  of  relief  are  not  nn  1          "™,e.d- ' ^f?   ?ho!!l7e™' Waf£l    All  entries  of  Cattle,  Shpep,  Swine,  Fowls,  etc.,  must  be  made  I  rpilE  OLD  STAND  ; 
Mil  OI   It.     It  SjmpiOmSOl  reilLI  are  not  no-  =  Tongues,  clear   2ac   Shoulders  locf  attbeoDlceof  the  Corresponding  Secretary  before  9  o'clock  a.  =  -«- 

ticed  in  fifteen  minutes  Or  half  an  hour,  give  I  V^f! .  .V.V.V. V.V.V.V.V.'.'.WaMc   TriptE  .V.V.V;.V.V.V.'.'.'.".'.'.T2c  I  m  -,  September  to ;  and  afl  stock  must  be  on  the  grounds  by  10  i  E8TADLISD.E1,  m  1845. 

16"2u-=  I  Pork-  «" 18c|°  All me^Xrs  oV  tbe'socTtrmay enter  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine.!  CONNOLLY  A  POWER, 

  =  Fowls,  or  articles  for  premium  free  of  charge,  and  are  entitled  = 

HDTrtTTfiM  P4TTTT7  iw  ATJTT17T  H  to  a  season  ticket  and  receive  premium  in  full.   All  other  com-  I  Pucci-snors  to  T^r^fl  M.  Rice,  Retailers  In  and  manuf;iclMr^rH  to 

UltHjlllUJN  V.AllLtJi  |  petitors  entering  the  same  wiU  receive  a  ticket  for  the  iiret  dav,  =  Order  of  all  Styles  of  Gentlemen's  FINE  FRENCH  CALK 

Where  Other  more  Complicated  medicines  had  I  August  28,  1867.  1  and  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  twenty  percent,  on  all  premi-  I  BOOTS,  SHOES.  TOILET  SLITTERS.  OVER-GAITERS,  Ac. 

1  =  =  urns  awarded.  =  2»°.  10,  School  Street,  Boston, 

failed.  s    At  market  for  the  current  week:  Cattle,  2687;  Sheep  and  =    Entries  of  Horses  may  be  made  by  personal  application,  or  I    July  20, 1867.  8w-28 

_  .  .    ,      .  "  ,  ,.     I  Lambs  15,829.  Swine,  1638.   Western  cattle,  1251  ;  Eastern  cat- =  by  addressing  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  with  money  en-  \  ■»■  »»»wm»m  -■■■■"■■■>■»■■■—  -»»-« •  

lhere  are  tWO  Kinds  OI  COllC,  natUlCIlt  COllC,  I  tie,  283;  Working  oxen  and  Northern  cattle,  250.   Cattle  left  I  closed,  on  or  before  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September  h)  e  L  I  A  B  L  E  1  CH  K  A  PEST!  BF^Tl 

,  ..        T  ~    .  .  =  over  from  last  week,  5.  =11,  except  Class  12,  which  must  be  made  by  12  o'clock  Tuesday,  ;  K,  rtn-w'T  i>»  v  *i  ^Vtit  eh 

and  Spasmodic  COllC.     In  the  hrst,   It   IS  OCCa-i    Prioes.  Beef  Cattle—  Extra,  $13.00(a  ?13.25;  first  qualitv,  i  September  10.   Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  grounds,  and  =  **■  ™   ™    ™T      &ATE0U  cents. 

,  ,  ,  .     »  .   ,     4.        ,     =  $12.50^*12.75;  second  qualitv,  $11.50(8  $12.00;  third  quality,  =  paid  by  Cuabl.es  E.  ALtmicn,  Treasurer,  at  hla  office,  on  Fri- I  KlNGSLEi'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 

SlOneU  by  tUC  enlargement  Ol  toe  intestines  hy  I  $n.00(2r$ll.0U  ^  lOO  IbB  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  tallow  and  I  day,  between  9  and  12  a.  m.   Premiums  not  claimed  in  thirty  =  granger  gray  iialb.   Promotes  Its  growth.    PrevcutB  hp  ' 

•__   iv.  „™v  ii  p  r       =  dresBed  beef.)  I  dare  after  the  fair  will  be  considered  as  gratuities  to  the  Asso-  e  faUlnt!     KeensitmolsL    Be  sure  and  trv  It 

Ihe  food  paSSlDg   through  the   prOCCSS   Offer-I    Country  Hides,  lOSllOMc^  lb.  Conntrr  Tallow,  7a7^c^  lb  I  elation.  Slatting.    Keeps  uraoUL   Be  sure  and  It. 

_..,.,!„„     ir,oloo,l    nC  ri;,r/>ct;^,,      fi...«   „„„s    Brighton  Hides,  11  cents  #  ib  l  Brighton  Tallow,  b(S8>2  cents  |    The  Judges  may  withold  premiums  when  the  horse  or  horses  I  A  few  home  cecommendatiox?. 

menidllOD,    lnsttatl   OI  ingestion.     uasses   are  -.  ^  [b.  i  are  unworthy,  whether  there  be  competition  or  not.  j    From  Proprietor  of  Payson's  Indelible  Ink.— "Toiir  Reviver 

lor  r.  1..  ,r,  -.,!,.,■■,!,.  1    onrl  1,/mf.o  tlifl  /Kctonimn  an.l  ^    Lamb  Skins,  50^75c  each ;  Calf  Skins,  16al  8c.  s    All  horses  will  be  Bubject  to  the  call  of  the  Marshal  during  the  =  gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 

largely  gencraieu,  and  UCnceilie  UlSientlOnanU  i    Sheep  sk|nBi  50@75c  &  tb.  s  hours  of  exhibition,  and  It  will  be  necessary  for  exhibitors  to  I  healthy  and  soft." 

na:n  I     There  Is  a  larger  supply  of  cattle  In  market  than  has  been  in  s  have  their  horees  ready  according  to  the  advertised  programme ;  I    From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College. — "I  have  been  trr- 

r*11"'  I  before  this  season  in  any"  one  week.  I  and  If  any  horse  does  not  appear  when  the  class  is  exhibited  In  =  ing  your  Reviver,  and  am  satisfied  that  It  imparts  a  dark  color 

-  »""  =    Store  Cattle— Prices— Yearlings  i20a25 ;  2  year  olds  $30a45,  S  which  he  was  entered,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  withdrawn  I  to  Gray  Hair.  1 

S  3  year  olds  $50a60  per  head.  s  from  competition  In  such  class.  I    From  W.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital.— "I  find  it  all 

Wiir  »  [■  f 'm»t>  tv  Fi-T,r»r»p   It  Jc  ctQl  r.rl  in  mi-  s    Working  Oxen— We  quote  prices  at  $16oa270  per  pair.  There  s    Persons  desiring  to  secure  stalbt  or  other  accommodations  for  =  you  claim  for  It,  and  would  say  to  all,  trv  It." 

ii  jjjiAi  VKOr  in  .l_.Ll.tui  n.  is  Buxtt-u  til  t-ui-  |  lB  a     od  ,nppiT  |„  market  and  prices  not  so  high  as  last  week.  =  horses,  may  address  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Box  68,  |    From  the  Springfield  Republican.— "One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 

recnnnrlenef  from  T  nnrlr,n  on,l  P„ric  tlmt  thf  I    Milch  Cows— Sales  extra  at  $85al00 ;  ordinary  S60@$80. —  i  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  !  vtvers  known." 

^  ituut  juunuuu  <tuu  jratts  tuat,  tut,  =  glore  0ow.  $46a65  per  nea(1    Considerable  many  cowb  in  !    The  gates  will  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the  public  from  8  \    Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEr,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sold 

whpaf  rrnn  ltnq  hpptl  liirllv  ininrpri  Jill  nvpr  F.n-  =  market,  mostly  of  ordinary  grades.  =  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.  each  day.  =  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  onlv  an  cents. 

K  °  ucc     uauij:  iiijuiLu  on  uiu  -uu  .    sheep  anJ  r_j.moB._The  trade  Is  duller  than  it  was  last  |    Owners  or  agents  presenting  horses  for  exhibition  will  re-  =    GEOTC.  GOODWIN  *  CO.,  and  REED,  CUTLER  A  CO., 

'gents,  Boston. 
«7.  3mrs-23 


rone  hv  nrolnnprtl  wet  weatlier  dnrino-  the  har-  =  week.     We  quote  sales  of  Lambs  at  from  $2.26  to  $1.45  I  ceive  tickets  of  admission.  =  Wholesale  Agei 

^  "■>  P'O'OUt."'  «caiULI  uuilil0  .ucuat   s  per  head.   Old  Sheep  Gatic  per  lb.  !    t3T^  Gambling  and  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  will  be  I    June  15.  18S7 

Vestin-T  period.     These  reports  embrace  Eng-  i    Swine— There  Is  400  Store  Pigs  In  market ;  prices,  whole-  i  Strickly  Prohibited  on  tlie  Grounds.  %  ____——.  

1  v  0   =  rale  6a7  cents  per  pound;  retail  63<f  to  8  cents  per  pound  I  =    

land,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  HuDgary,  !  Fat  Hogs— i2so  at  market;  prices,  73i@8c.  per  ib, 
Odessa,  Gallacia,  and  Russian  Poland. 


{  weekly  review  0f  the  new  yoek  1  THE  WOONSOCKET  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

  I  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

f    There  was  great  depression  In  flour  early  In  the.  week,  and  I  WILL  HOLD  THEIR 

DoGS.-ln  England  the  dog  tax  yields  a  I  ^^^^  'S^^^^SSL^     I  SECOND  HORTICTJLTTTRAL  ANT)  IB DTTSTRIAL 

good  Sum.     Up  tO  the  end  Of  June  last,  licenses  !  oonr  has  declined  from  fifty  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel,  I  __._rT_T_I„„ 

s  and  closes  heavy.                                                          =  — A_l_l  HON, 
Were  taken  OUt  for  695,024  dogS,  against  394,-  S    Wheat  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  and  closeB  lower,  with  more  = 

...  _  •  f-    4,  j   |  doing  for  export.   New  samples  of  wheat,  exhibited  during  the  \  At  Harris  Hall,  in   JFOOtlSOCliet.  Oil 

83<  on  Which  the  tax  Was  paid  in  the  year  end- 5  week,  have  been  of  very  excellent  quaUty,  especially  Milwau- s 

xr      x-    .o^^.      t    c     .1     J  ai              T.         „  |  kee  and  Chicago.   The  crop  is  said  to  be  below  an  average,  but  =  TICOTIIV     TTrrnvrjcniv    e    isninon  itt 
In  Scotland  the  number  off  the  quality  was  never  surpassed. 


ing  March,  18CG 
dog 
00(1. 


s    Com  has  been  In  speculative  request,  and  has  fluctuated  vlo-  = 
U0g  S  taxed  has  increased  from  30,  305,  tO  8U,-  \  lently.   The  slock  Is  increasing  materially.   There  has  been  \ 

I  quite  a  panic  under  large  receipts  and  large  prospective  arri-  = 
|  vals.   The  crop  proves  to  be  the  largest  and  be6t  ever  raised  lu  l 

S    Rye  has  also  fluctuated  rapidly  and  closes  nominal.   The  ! 

f\     .     ,  .       -»T     tt  S  crop  Is  said  to  be  verv  fine,  and  the  largest  ever  produced.  ^ 

O.  ATLWORTII,  FablUS,  N.    Y.,  Wrote  tO  the  s    Provisions—There  bas  been  a  good  business  in  mess  pork  i 

New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  a  teaspoonful  otX^S^^^^^^^l^^^"^  \ 


TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  &  TRTRSDAY, 
September  10,  11  and  12,  1867. 

J.  P.  catLDS,  Superintendent  of  Halls. 

All  entries  to  be  made  with  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  - 
TUESDAY,  September  lOib,  at  11  o'clock  A.  if. 


Ffinnsyluama, 

FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

SCALES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FAIRBANKS  *  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St., 
I  TV  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA. 
I    July  27,  18C7.  3m  29 


IB 


AROVETERS!  BAROMETERS: 


BAROMETERS  1 1 1 


TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS, 


tUrnontinp  nlnrprl  in  n  hiirrpl  of  wntpr  wilt  L-ilH  Beef  Is  scarce  and  firm  at  former  quotations.  Lardhasbeeni  All  persons  contributing  articles  other  than  Fruit  and  How- s  the  best  In  the  markfl  can  be  sent  br  eznresa.  and 
turpentine  placed  in  a  Oarrel  OI  Water  v\  m  Kill  %  ln  gi;od  demand  for  export,  and  closing  quiet  at  Ihetaprove-  =  ere,  are  requested  to  bring  them  in  on  MONDAY,  September!).  I  ranted ^curate™  A  few  for  lie  at ; 'the  oSctof  tl 

the  wigglers  which  hatch  into  mosquitoe9. 


:  ment.  Bacon  has  sold  freely  at  extreme  prices,  and  closes  firm  = 
-  at  our  former  quotations. 


EXHIBITION  WILL  COMMENCE  ON 


=  AND  FIRESIDE.  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 
1    April  6,  1867. 


are  war- 
the  FARM 


pe-13-lf 


Little  Thing s.— Springs  are  little  things,  but  they  are  sources  of  large  streams ;  a  helm  is  a  little  thins,  but  it  governs  the  course  of  a 
ship:  a  bridle  bit  is  a  little  thing,  but  see  its  use  and  power;  nails  and  pegs  are  litle  things,  but  they  hold  the  large  parts  of  lar=-e  build- 
ings together ;  a  word,  a  look,  a  frown— all  are  little  things,  but  powerful  for  good  or  evil.     Think  of  this  and  mind  the  little  things 
Pay  that  little  debt— it's  promised,  redeemed  it— if  it's  a  shilling,  hand  it  over— you  know  not  what  important  event  hangs  upon  it.  Kcec-p 
your  word  sacredly — keep  it  to  the  childcn,  they  will  mark  it  sooner  than  any  one  else,  and  the  eff"' 


little  things. 


effect  will  probably  be  as  lasting  as  life.    Mind  the  Cplti 


# 


f 
I 


ft 


t 
1 
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The  Stack  f  arxl 


THE  BKITTANY  COW 


BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  SWINE. 


USEFUL  TO  THE  P.KTI- 


|  ^tbcrtisittg:  Bfipmiroetti  j  D 

1    Is  breeding,  I  would  recommend  a  careful  ]  — -  

I  selection  of  both  boar  and  sow.    The  boar  I 
I  should  be  less  rather  than  larger  than  the  j 
a  blessing  to  the  pooe.  I S0W)        more  compact  in  form;  the  sowjpERUvi 


3?£nnsulvama, 


IAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


ISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE,  FIELD  AND 
FA  RM-YAKD, 
By  P.OBT.  MoCl.TntE,  V.  S. 
For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farm  and  Fihi;sii>e,  402  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia.   Price,  $5  by  mail,  prepaid. 
March  2,  1867.  8-tf 


Written  forthe  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  ROBERT  M'OLURE,  V.  S.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


i  should  have  a  broad,  deep  chest,  broad  loin,  [ ' 
1  large  ham,  good  length  of  body,  and  fine  bone.  | 
I  Always  avoid  breeding  in  and  in.    I  always  j 


Mew  fork. 


BAUGH'S 


The  several  well  considered  articles  that ! avoid  IettinS  my  sows  baTe  P!SS  lmtil  one  3'ear  [ 
have  lately  appeared  in  your  journal  on  thelold>  as  1  am  satisfied  that  allowinS  sows  tol 
relative  value  of  different  breeds  of  cows,  in-lbreed  t0°  y°mS,  not  only  checks  their  ownj 
duces  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 1  Srowth  and  viSor>  bllt  that  of,heir  ProSenn 
tany  breed  l-  a'sa    ^  Pre^er  a  boar  one  year  °^d'  or  °'der,  I 


!  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


IA 


M   E   R   I   C   A  N 


AMERICAN  WATCHES 


It  is  well  known  to  breeders  of  cattle  through-!10  breed  from- 


!  also. 

I  think  both  continue  to  do  1 

out  the  world  that  there  are  some  breeds  re- ! better  for  raising  fine,  large  pigs  until  four  tol 
quiring,  to  insure  health  to  the  animal  and  pro- 1  six  years  old'  unless  tbe  sow  Sets  to°  heav>r  and ! 
fit  to  the  owner,  a  rich  feed,  and  plenty  of  it, \  fat-    She  sbouId  be  fed  sPai™gly,  on  light  food,  j 


MARK  A 


FOR  CROPS. 


together  with  careful  housing,  etc.    In  the  |  for  a  day  or  two  aftCT  she  bas  had  ber  P!f  . 

Brittany  cow  is  found  an  animal  having  few  I  then  as  much  nourishing  food  as  she  will  eat,  f  -      Quick  in  its  action,  and  of  more  lasting  effect  |  or  shapes  of  the  pieces 
.  «  i=  coiiofi^  with  ~f  1      I  for  no  sow  can  furnish  milk  enough  for  a  large  f  than  either  Peruvian  guano  or  any  super-  |  mg  m  their  properties, 

=  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO.  :  points  once  thoroughly  settled  in  regard  to  each  part  of  every 


/?\    wants ;  it  is  satisfied  with  little,  and  of  an  in- 1 

W  1.SV.  .     ,     •         1  1  .  •       .       •  1-1  .  1=5 


|  The  true  value  of  Machinery  applied  to  Watch-making  is  not 
|  that  by  its  use  watches  are  made  rapidly,  but  that  they  are 
|  made  correctly.  Teiy  few  people  know  why  a  Waltham  Watch 
|  should  be  superior  to  any  other.  In  the  first  place,  at  Waltham 
|  the  watch  is  regarded  as  only  a  machine,  to  be  constructed, 
=  like  any  other  machine,  on  mechanical  principles.  The  factory 
|  is  indeed  little  else  than  a  vast  machine-shop,  the  principal 
|  work  in  which  is  not  more  upon  watches  than  upon  machinery 
=  to  make  watches  with.  If  the  watches  are  good,  it  is  because 
§  the  machinery  is  good.  Of  course  there  must  be  no  defect  In 
the  principle  or  plan  of  the  movement,  no  mistake  in  the  sizes 
of  which  it  is  composed,  nothing  want- 
and  no  error  in  their  positions.  These 


different  kind,  and  yet  maintains  a  high  stand- 1 and  growing  family  with  scant  feed.    If  you  |  TWs  „  proven  by  twelve  yeare  of  constant  use_ 
ard  of  good  health,  and  at  the  same  time  yields  I  wlsh  the  P'SS  t0  become  P^perly  developed,  j  _. 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  of  superior  quality.  I  they  must  be  supplied  with  milk,  or  other  food,  l 
The  Brittany  cow  stands  at  the  head  of  all  I as  soon  as  tbey  win  eat    piSS  treated  thusf 
breeds  for  productiveness  under  the  most  ad- 1 wiU       20  Per  cent-  better  *an,  those  that  are  j 
verse  circumstances.    Her  many  good  qualities  I  neglected.    Care  should  be  taken  to  have  each  I 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 


useful  \  sow  seParate  sometime  before  pigging,  aud  not  [ 


Office  No.  SO  S.  I>cla\VAi*e  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


or  as  = 


I  allowed  too  much  bedding,  as  there  is  less  I 


July  27,  1S67. 


have  led  her  to  be  justly  recognized  as 
to  the  rich  and  a  blessing  to  the  poor , 

M.  P.  Bellany  says :  "  La  vache  Bretonne  utile !  danSer  of  smothering  her  pigs  than  when  much  j  J^arometers 
an  riche,  providence  du  pauvre."  Brittany  is  j litter  is  all°wed.    I  prefer  letting  them  have  a  j       timby-s  patent  portable  barometers, 


BAROMETERS!! 


lvr-29 
BAROMETERS  1 1!  I 


Illette  Villanne  Loire,  Inferieure,  Morbihan  and  I  dry  Pen  is  Preferred.  I  also  prefer  ground  food,  j 
Finisterre.  It  is  a  bare  country,  and  particu-  \ cooked  01  scalded,  for  pigs  at  all  times.  Forf 
larly  the  Morbihan,  where  the  Brittany  cattle  I  y°unS  P'S8'  corn  and  oats  ground  together  is] 
are  in  their  most  natural  state.  ! tue  best-    In  short>  let  us  have  the  best  breeds,  j 

t,  ...       ',      ,  .  ,1  the  best  breeding,  and  the  best  feed  to  insure  a  I 

The  true  Brittany  breed  is  small;   color,;       ,       ,„■,.,     „      „  „  I 
,       ,    ,  ,  .  „  .        a    „=  cood  stock  of  anv  kind.  —  V.  McCully.  \ 

black  and  white,  and  is  the  smallest  breed  of  \  -  = 

cattle  in  France,  but  the  very  best  for  milking  | 

qualities.    The  breed  is  believed  to  have  de- 1 

scended  fi 

from  the  India 


variety  of  watch,  it  rests  wholly  with  the  machinery— con- 
|  structed  with  infinite  diversity  of  form  and  function,  expressly 
\  for  the  purpose — to  produce  the  finished  pieces.  The  method 
=  established  in  every  department  is,  the  reduplication  of  parts 
|  by  mechanical  means ;  and  this  is  carried  out  on  the  system  of 
I  the  most  thorough  subdivision  of  labor. 

|  By  means  of  multiplying  gauges  and  microscopes,  tests  and 
H  inspection  for  the  detection  of  wear  in  cutting  tools,  and  for 
I  faults  and  flaws  in  6teel  or  stone,  are  made  to  accompany  the 
I  work  in  every  stage  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  a  necessary  result,  the  watch  goes  together  a  perfect 
|  machine.  Every  part  is  found  to  fit  properly  in  its  place. 
I  Every  pin  may  be  pushed  till  it  pinches,  and  every  screw  turned 

in  tliP  TW11  Wpst  nf  TiYinr-P  nnrl  is  rlivirlp/1  1  ranSe  of  pasture;  it  tends  to  their  health  and  I  the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  sent  bv  express,  and  are  war- 1  home-  In8tead  of  =•  sluggish  and  feeble  action,  the  balance, 
m  me  ixuitii  if  et>i  ui  x  muw,  is  uiviucu  ;  f  =  ranted  accurate.   A  few  for  sale  at  "the  office  of  the  FARM  I  even  under  the  pressure  of  the  lightest  mainspring,  vibrates 

into  five  departments,    viz  :  Cotes  du  Nord,  I  conil°rt  ;  but  When  1  Wish  to  tatten,  a  Clean,  |  AND  PRESIDE,  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.     ^  |  with  a  wide  and  free  motion,  and  the  beat  has  a  clear  and 

bringing  sound,  always  characteristic  of  the  Waltham  watch. 
I  The  machine  is  a  time-keeper  fom  the  start. 
I  This  system  of  Watch-making  is  unknown  in  foreign  coun- 
|  tries,  and  is  entirely  original  with  the  Waltham  Company.  The 
:  company  claim  that  by  it  they  produce  watches  that  cannot  he 
I  equalled  for  every  quality  which  makes  a  watch  valuable. 
I  Simple  in  plan  and  correct  in  principle,  the  movement  is  not 
=  only  beautifully  finished,  substantial,  accurate,  and  cheap,  but 
I  is  uniform  to  the  minutest  details,  not  easily  damaged,  easily 
=  repaired,  and  when  repaired  is  ahvavs  as  cood  as  new. 
HUNGARY  HAY  FOR  SHEEP.  — My  experience  j  Hare  ahva?s  on  hand  ^'u1^^Senl  of  Dijtmonds  al  less  j    There  are  different  grades  of  finish  in  the  different  varieties 

scended  from  the  Dutch  cattle  ;  but  others  say  1  in  feeding  Hungarian  hay  to  sheep  is  rather  l„f  ,.  ,  ,     gold  and  silver  watches,  I  of  watches  made  by  the  waltham  company,  as  there  are  dif- 

,   „  ,  x,  1       ,  ,  =  2    .     yeS  a«'l£r"«8,  s.-lltable  f"trL"-ll'es  >  Gentlemen 's  and  =  ferent  sizes  and  shapes,  to  suit  aU  tastes  and  means,  but  everv 

The  latter  View  IS  believed  to  |  limited  ;  however  I  have  made  Close  enough  j  BJE\^y & t^^^K^Se  designs.         |  watch  that  bears  the  genuine  trade-mark  of  "  Waltham  "  is 

have   Originated   the    peculiarities  Of  COWS  at  I  Observation  tO  COIlClude  that  it  is  iniliriOUS,  UU-=    SILVER  WARE  in  great  variety;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware  =  guaranteed  to  be  a  good  one.  and  nobodv  need  be  afraid  to 

0  .  ,  .  =,  J'f  made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.   Plated  Ware  of  tlve  best  qnal-  =  .  .. 

Bordeaux;  having  been  imported  from  Asia,  =  less  great  Care  IS  takeD,  as  it  affects  Sheep  as  itiity.   Watches  repaired  and  warranted.   Country  trade  solicited.  =  DU>n-   

1  ■  ,  ,      ,    1  ,  ,  ,     =  ,  ,  Trt  .    .    r  -,  .       /  =  Allorders  promptly  attended  to.  '- 

which  are  botu  large  and  small,  and  are  de- 1  does  many  horses.    If  it  is  fed  cautiously,  per- 1  Diamonds  and  an  precious  stones  bought  for  cash  -,  also  gold  1 

E  and  silver 

rived  from  Brittany.    In  France  there  is  no  |  haps  it  could  not  hurt  them,  but  I  fed  several  j  June  15th,  1867. 


'Ulwis  ladomus  FcoT 

DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  .TEWELERS.y 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  &  SILVEIt  WAI1E. 

^WATCHES  and  JEWELET  EEPAIKED, 
J02i Dhestnut  St.,  Phila;. 


3m 


breed  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  I  tons  of  it  last  Winter,  to  my  sheep,  twice  a  \  ^ori^'%a?ECiiaA  " ' """""" 
Morbihan.  England  possesses  the  Kerry  breed,  j  day,  and  they  looked  well,  hut  after  a  while  |  iMRg  M  Q  brown's  metaphysical  mscovery, 
be  descended  from  i  quite  a  number  of  them  besran  to  set  stupid.  =  , .  ,  . 

=    *  0  *      '  =  whirl)  is  a  nos 

the  breed  of  the  Morbihan. 


•  The  American  Watch  Company  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  esta'n- 
=  lished  in  1850,  has  grown  into  proportions  which  entitle  It  to  a 
=  rank  among  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  America  The 
=  quality  of  these  instruments  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
=  minute  comparisons,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
I  home-made  over  the  imported. 
}     l     "  The  first  dutv  of  a  watch  is  to  keep  good  time.   Its  other 

(Irish),  Which  is  believed  tO  be  descended  from  i  quite  a  number  Of  them  began  tO  ffet  Stupid,  =  I  uses  are  decorative  and  subsidiary.  The  simpler  its  mechanism, 

=  .1     ■  w  =  which  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness,  Blindness.  Baldness,  Ca-  =  the  more  trustworthy  its  action ;  and  the  systeTn  upon  which 

There  is  nO  breed  i  and  WOllld  UOt  keep  With  the  flock,  and   lin-  I  tarrh,  and  all  tfisease  which  flesh  is  heir  to.   Send  for  a circular,  =  watches  are  constructed  by  the  American  Company  is  the  very 
1  .  =  enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.   Principal  Office,  410  Ascu  =  perfection  of  simplicity. 

of  cows  known  which  presents  so  many,  and  peered  alone:  for  several  days,  and  a  number  of  =  street,  Philadelphia..  =   "An  important  question  isth«it  of  the  relative  costliness  of 

_.    ,         .   •  ;  r    ,.  ,,    „  1^  ,       -.x  -  „    ,  =     POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOV A-  =  European  and  American  Watches.    It  appears  that  the  ad- 

QlStinCt  indications,  aCCOrCUCg  tO  M.  UueUOn  S  I  mem  died.     JNot  having  any  idea  OI  the  Cause  =  TOR,  uneqxialed  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  office.  =  vantage  of  cheapness  is  also  with  us.   The  difference  In  price 

_  |;   A  '      .  '  j "  '',  T  "  =    C3?"This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  i  is  not  excessive,  but  is  sufficient  to  be  an  object  to  any  pur- 

method.  I  OI  tneir  Cieath,  1  made  a  pOSt  mortem  examin-  =  Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field;  when  other  remedies  foil—  S  chaser.    The  virtue  of  superior  durability,  however,  is  one 

=    ..  ,  „        v.,  ,  *       rt  ,      .     ,  ,        ,  =  this  is  a  success.  =  which  ought  to  be  well  considered  in  this  regard.  American 

A 1'  <rnp  nprinrl  Uipqp  pnwe  wpvp  nnt  fYnnrtpfl   -  atlOU  and  IOUncL  tliem  tiie  iattest  Sheep  that  X  =  t7vt»rt?oi3t  v  -pttt  ttt>  mo  nirv  *  t  a  I  instruments  wiD  outlast  all  others.   It  has  been  estimated  that 

iLl  One  peilOU  ineseCOWb  WCie  not  LXpoULU,  ^  /  H  EXIP.EStoL\  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS.  5  we  pav  Europe  $5,000,000  a  year  for.  watches,  and  a  like  sum 

But  I  evGr  dressed.      When  I  Came  tO  the  intestines  f     Aug.  a,  1867.  3m-30    |  for  keeping  them  in  order.   At  our  own  doors  watches  are 

 ,  HnMt)l  =  manufactured  at  a  less  price,  of  better  quality,  less  likely  to 

STOCK  r  ■  become  disordered,  and  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  injury  by 

learned  that  the  better  their  breed  the  morel™  •  f violence iu^^y^m^r^- 


l  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
|  "This  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  splendid  speci- 
1  men  of  American  operative  genius  and  enterprise.  That  it 
=  will  work  a  revolution  in  the  watch  manufacturing  of  the  world 
1  no  one  can  doubt  who  examines  the  operations  of  the  Waltham 
=  establishment,  for  it  turns  out  watch  movements  at  just  about 
=  one  half  the  cost  of  imported  movements, — beside  the  UDiform 
=  reliability  of  the  machine-made  watches  must  give  them  a  great 
=  advantage  over  all  others  wherever  known.  A  poor  timepiece 
=  of  the  machine  make  will  be  as  rare  in  the  future  as  a  good  one 
=  of  hand  make  has  been  heretofore,  for  machinery  is  arbitrary 
=  in  its  performance,  and  can  make  a  perfect  article  just  as  easy 
I  as  one  that  is  worthless.  It  will  be  a  cause  of  congratulation, 
=  if  this  highly  useful  American  enterprise  shall  have  the  effect 
i  of  driving  out  of  market  the  thousands  of  trashy  foreign 
I  articles,  miscalled  time-keepers,  by  furnishing  so  excellent  and 
1  economical  a  substitute." — N.  Y.  Times.  - 


and  were  abandoned  in  the  low  country. 

of  late  years,  the  people  of  the  Morbihan  have  | 1  fomlcl  tuem  ia  a  very  bad  condition  ;  appa- }        -««.™~-  ~— , 

learned  that  the  better  their  breed  the  more  |  rently  the  inner  lining  of  the  intestines }  A 

money  is  realized ;  consequently  their  stocks ! tnere  had  formed  hard  balls  of  various  sizes,  f 
have  been  multiplied,  and  improvements  have  j  which  proved  upon  examination  to  be  Hung-  j 
been  effected  by  crossing  with  well  selected ! ariarl  seed.  and  1  came  t0  the  conclusion  that  | 
animals,  and  a  good  deal,  we  think,  by  better  | that  occasioned  their  death.  Many  of  fhemj 
feeding  and  care.  For  these  reasons  the  breed  |  would  linger  along  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  j 
is  now  somewhat  larger  than  formerly ;  aver- 1  fir>alby  recover.  My  Hungarian  was  ripe  when  j 
aging  in  height  about  35  inches;  but  many  j  I  cut  it.—  8.  M.  Y.,  in  Prairie  Farmer.  j 

persons,  notwithstanding  this  improvement,  |  .  —  •  .•.",„„„„„.„,„.  ,,  j 

still  prefer  the  smaller  ones.  j    Fi.ieeT  on  Hoeses  and  Cattle.— The  annoy-  ] 

From  inquiries,  in  the  Morbihan,  as  to  the  \  ance  of  these  Summer  pests  to  animals  can  be  j  ^ggQg^^  1 SSS^ oniv Tr^i^^i, t^Jy 

yield  of  their  cows,  you  are  assured  by  being  |  greatly  mitigated  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  j  ^  ^  kellogg,  President,  geo.  d.  jewett.  vicei'res't  I  K&S;„y,KJSS«^;  * 
pointed  to  this,  or  that  cow,  as  giving  or  rather  j  one  third  kerosene  oil  and  two-thirds  lard  oil,  j  ^^»»™,  the  oo»pxbol  m  as  se  |  a?ef con^rnea?f^S 
makino-  so  many  pounds  of  butter— this  one  !  applied  to  the  legs  of  the  horses,  oxen  or  cows,  |  P0iiCies  issued  on  aii  kinds  „r  fivfttock,  against  death  and  I Slvias  ™^»f^"'«s."-N.  y.  Herald. 

„         ,               „  ,        i,                 =  iritli  o  f'oQtlmr  r,v  lirnoli  nr-   iwliot  4c  l,ottnr   v,,,i  5  ™El'T-   1'or  further  particulars,  address  Branch  OEce,  Hart- =     "We  have  had  one  of  the  works  of  this  Company  in  a  ease 

CiveS  4  lbs     that  One  G  lbs.  and  the  Other  7  lbS.  !  wim  a  leatuei  01  DrUSU,  Or,  WUat  IS  Uetter,  DUl  =  f0ra  Ljve  stock  insurance  Co.  '  =  for  some  considerable  time,  and,  comparing  them  with  former 

f     ,                  .  .  1  ninrp   nliipntinnnlilp  in  thp   mnlipv  witli   thp  i  K.  A  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers,    =  first-class  works  of  different  manufacture  possessed  by  us.  they 

1U  the  Week,  and  SO  OB.  =UU>J-e   uujei.ltoilctuiu    tu  IUC   dpptiei,  nitu   IUC|  43!)  Walnut  Street,  Pim.A.KELiMl l A.  ;  have  established,  in  our  opinion,  their  superiorly  over  xny 

Is  it  not  worthy  of  remark  here  that  in  these  |  bands,  rubbing  it  well  in.    A  farmer  in  this  j  „Sn^„g:.  " 

days  of  epizootic  diseases  and  of  abortion  in  j  neighborhood  used  it  last  Summer  on  his  oxen,  { g28 
our  herds,  that  the  Brittany  breed  thrive  and !  baving  it  applied  twice  a  day,  on  their  going  I 

do  well  in  countries,  situations,  and  localities  [  out  to  work— morning  and  noon.    His  cattle  |          Manufacturer  of ^rst-aass.Hoop  skirts, 
where  other  more  favored  breed  can  scarcely !  Sained  in  flesh  during  fly  time.    I  have  used  j  ^j10je^^^I1j'^^^jj'^^°^^^^^^"^^-nE  skirts. 
maintain  an  existence,  not  to  speak  of  yield- 1  it  on  horses  and  two  cows.    Its  benefit  is  im-  ]  ^       ^    No.  m  arch  stkeet,  phujibeltoi. 
ing  a  profit.    Very  rustic,  always  healthy,  1  mediately  observable.    A  horse,  uneasy,  fret- 1  „.  LJ 

highly  endowed  with  milking  properties,  yield-  j  ting  and  stamping,  becomes,  after  the  applica-  ]  50  rER  CENT  SAVED  BY  USING  j , 

ing  much  butter  and  fattening  readily— are  J  tion,  at  once  quiet.    Those  who  sympathize],  t.   babbitt's  star  yeast  powder.;' 

„,-W+orl  fr,T  rnno-Ti  itmio-p  with  a.  frpp  outdoor  ^  with  the  noble  animals  in  the  constant  teasing  I  L'S'1' Biscuit,  or  any  kind  of  Cakamay  be  made  with  this! 
adapted  lOT  lOUgU  USagL,  Wim  .1  11  LB,  OUIUUU1  !  '  ?  =  Teaat  Powder,  in  fifteen  minutes.    No  shortening  required  = 

i;«>  T-ipirlinrr  nlwnvq  the  laro;est  retu'-n — the  1  endured  by  them  from  these  pests,  will  be  glad  l  when  sweet  milk  is  used.  ! 

lite,  yielding  aiwajs  tn„  laigest  leiiuil     bue,  *       »  ®      g    I  will  send  a  sample  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif-  =■ 

orealer  the  profit  the  less  they  are  pampered  { to  use  any  harmless  remedy  which  will  spare  j  ^en  cents  to  pay  postage. 


HOOP  SKIRTS 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


=  ever  introduced  for  correctness  as  time-pieces." — The  World. 
,.m»nn,m,„  |     Cl  ^  jg  oeijeve(j  tlia.t  a  Waltham  Watch  is  worth  donble  the 
tf-ivW   |  price  of  many  of  the  imported  watches  made  by  hand." — 
*J£*{J.  |  Scientific  American. 

|  "  The  beauty,  the  precision,  the  greater  cheapness,  the  uni- 
|  form  excellence  of  a  watch  constructed  by  machinery  so  ex- 
§  quisite  that  the  mere  spectacle  of  its  operation  is  poetic,  erad- 
\  ually  give  the  American  Watches  a  public  preference  which  will 
=  not  be  deceived."— Harper's  Weekly. 


6m-pe-18 


EVERY  WATCH  FULLY  WARRANTED. 


R  SALE  BY  ALT.  FITts.T-CT.ASS  DEAT.EES  IX  TIIE  L'NTTEll 
STATES  ASP  BSITIBII  PBOVXKOES. 


„1  to  14  Washington  street,  New  York. 

and  protected  are  hardy  by  nature,  do  not !  incessant  work  when  not  called  to  labor  m  bar- =  henry  c^kellogg,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia.^ 

reauire  rich  feed,  or  careful  keeping,  give  less !  ness.    Horses  will  keep  better  on  a  less  sup- 1  „„""!„,:,  mm  £2L 

2  5i  more  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  !  ply  of  food  for  the  repose  thus  obtained.  Cows  j  M°*?**??^^ 
The  Brittany  cow  is  an  ornament  on  the  grounds  I  will  give  better  and  more  milk  from  the  rest  | 
of  the  gentleman,  and  is  useful  in  the  cottage]  that  they  will  get  from  this  mixture.    New  I 
of  the  poor ;  always  yielding  an  abundance  in  f  Haven  Courier.  |so. 
return  for  a  small  outlay  and  poor  accommo-  { 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OP 
STANDARD  GTJAEANTEED. 


dations. 
August,  18G7. 


Vermont  is  just  now  sending 
I  Boston  by  the  hundreds  of  tons. 


butter  to  I 


For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
North  Front  Street,  Philadelphi 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  In  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


For  further  information  address  the  agents, 
KOiJBKS  «fc  AFFJLETOX, 

No.  1SS  Ei  oailway,  Sfew  ToiU. 

I    July  20,  1667.  4t-e.o«--23 

| S jE E 5l s i 

j  j^ENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

|  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

|  Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
I  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
'  I  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
=  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
!  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 
5  E.  A.  A  G.  R.  MENEKLY, 

=  "       West  Teoy,  N.  Y. 

=    June  22,  1867.  *6m-24 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Fabm  and  Fihebide.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style .  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TO_LOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
ability.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  If  de- 
sired. 
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l  Written  for  the  Farm  aod  FireBlde, 

Ifaem  notes  and  suggestions  foe 

I  TEMBEE. 


i  pense  of  loDg  transportation  that  those  more 
SEP- 1  rcmote  are  obliged  to  incur.  There  are  but 
|  few  farms,  comparatively,  in  most  of  the  X. 
{  September  is  the  month  when  the  farmer  I E.  States  but  what  have  more  or  less  land  that 
1  commences  to  prepare  for  another  year  and  |  might  produce  a  fair  yield  of  good  quality, 
|  might  with  propriety  be  placed  as  first  in  his  { sufficient  certainly  for  family  use,  and  who  of 
I  calendar.  The  farmer  commences  to  sow  his  { us  cannot  raise  five  bushels  of  wheat  that  will 
|  seed  for  a  crop  the  coming  year  during  this  ]  make  a  barrel  of  flour  more  easily  than  he  can 
|  month ;  and  upon  his  labors  therein  in  a  great  { earn  $20  to  pay  for  one,  as  many  have  had  to  pay 
j  measure  depends  his  success  and  the  prosperity  ]  the  past  season?  It  is  more  profitable  to  direct 
I  of  the  nation.  If  the  farmer  is  unsuccessful,  j  our  efforts  in  securing  increased  returns  from  a 
1  his  failure  is  felt  to  influence  all  departments  { given  number  of  acres  by  improved  culture, 
1  of  industry  and  trade  to  a  greater  or  less  ex-  { than  to  enlarge  the  area  and  spread  the  same 
{tent,  so  greatly  are  all  other  branches  of  in- 1  fertilizers,  labor,  &c,  on  the  enlarged  area. 
I  dustry,  &c.,  dependant  upon  agriculture.  The  [  Often  one  half  the  cost  of  more  land,  laid  out 
|  entire  failure  of  our  wheat  crop  for  a  single  j  in  improvements,  underdraining,  subsoiling, 
|  year  would  result  in  untold  consequences,  not|<fcc,  will  give  to  the  less  area  a  greater  pro- 
]  only  to  us  as  a  nation,  but  it  would  affect  all  { ductiveness  than  the  whole,  including  the  in- 
I  other  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  so  greatly  I  crease,  unimproved.  The  farmer  need  look  for 
j  are  we  dependant  upon  this  most  important  [  but  little  leisure  during  this  month,  for  what 
!  cereal.  It  should  then  be  the  study  of  the  j  with  the  usual  rain  and  wet  he  will  find  his 
!  fanner  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  yield  of  so  j  time  fully  occupied  in  preparations  and  in  put! 
{ important  a  bread  crop.  There  is  little  danger,  j  ting  in  his  grain,  digging  potatoes,  cutting  up 
i  for  the  year  to  come,  of  a  crop  being  raised  so  j  his  corn,  harvesting  his  tobacco,  and  all  other 
I  large  that  the  price  per  bushel  will  fall  below  I  seasonable  work,  so  that  he  will  not  lack  eni- 
|  a  remunerating  profit  in  its  production.  I  ployment.    Very  much  labor  and  vexation  will 

j  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  two  or|  be  sayed  "»  having  all  necessary"  implements 
|  three  years  past  we  have  had  rather  a  light  I aud  buildings  in  readiness  for  each  succeeding 
[  crop  and  that  most  of  the  old  wheat  has  been !  croP>  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  making 
|  consumed ;  in  fact,  so  close  consumed  has  it  |  preparations  when  the  crop  is  waiting  to  be 
|  been  in  some  parts  of  the  West  and  wheat  j  harvested.  It  is  also  the  farmers  duty  to  watch 
!  producing  sections,  that  it  has  been  imported  I the  markets,  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  in 
|  from  abroad  and  unheard  of  prices  paid  fori  disposing  of  his  grain,  wool,  and  other  produce. 
|  flour.  From  all  sources  of  information  we  are  | As  a  general  thing,  taking  one  year  with  an- 
!  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  good  crop  the  j  other,  5t  is  safe  t0  seli  wueB-  we  can  realize  a 
j  present  year,  but  that  it  will  reach  the  estimate  |  Price  which  will  give  a  good  profit  on  capital 
,..„ !  of  newspaper  writers  and  speculators  there  is !  and  labor  invested  in  production.  A  few  notes 
bdiwttfea.-'rhe'pteits,  mm  coming  into  [great  reason  to  doubt.  After  a  season  of  scarcity  |  the  following  will  serve  to  call  to  mind 
I  bloom,  must  be  frequently  watered  with  clear  I  and  high  prices  there  is  generally  great  reason  |  «>me  °'  the  necessary  and  important  duties  of 
The  best  season  for  sowing  the  seed  is  about  f  liquid  manure,  which  can  be  made  of  a  solu- !  to  take  the  estimates  and  speculations  of  most  ] the  month, 
the  20th  of  September,  making  another  sowing  ]  tj0I1  0f  Peruvian  Guano  or  stable  manure  with !  writers,  disconnected  with  farming,  who  are  j  Agricultural  Fairs  and  Cattle  Stoics— Xo 
about  a  month  later  for  a  succession.  Where  I  water  weU  <lrred  up  anc\  allowed  to  settle  I  not  personally  well  informed  by  inspection  and !  observing  farmer  can  fail  to  gain  something  in 
plants  are  desired  for  blooming  in  the  Green  I  before  usin-  observing  not  to  make  it  too  I  observation,  with  a  good  degree  of  allowance  I  one  way  or  another  by  attending  these,  of  which 
House  during  Winter,  the  seed  must  be  sown  j  strong  as  Tweak  solution  frequently  applied!  as  to  the  abundance  of  a  crop,  the  speculation !  there  are  a  number  in  different  places  that  come 
in  August.  Sow  the  seed  carefully  in  shallow  [  ^  the  most  beneficial  Where  plants  are  1  being  father  to  the  wish  rather  than  of  the  ac-  \ off  during  'he  month.  They  afford  means  of 
boxes  or  seed  pans;  the  soil  should  be  rather } desired  for  pianting  0ut  of  doors,  and  later  j  tual  tacts.  Even  if  we  have  the  extra  yield  j  interchange  of  thoughts,  as  well  as  exchange 
light  and  sandy :  keep  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  ]  bloomin"  they  cau\>e  left  in  the  boxes,  and  set  I  estimated  we  have  an  increased  influx  of  popu- } ot  stock>  seeds>  &c-  :  they  are  thus  made  the 
or  green  house,  shading  them  from  a  hot  sun ;  j  out  early  'in  the  Spring  in  well  manured  audjlation,  which  will  demand  a  large  quantity  of  j  means  of  recreation  and.  improvement  as  well 
be  careful  not  to  over-water,  as  the  young  1  deep  dug  ground,  setting  the  plants  about  one  I  breadstuff  before  they  can  by  a  possibility  raise  ]  as  profit  Do  not  then  fail  to  attend  one  or 
plants  are  very  liable  to  damp  off;  as  soon  as  I  foot  apart  each  wav  i »  from  the  ground ;  and  then  our  empty  grana- 1  more,  and  take  along  some  of  your  stock  and 

the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  I  (Henn- A  Dreer  seedsman  and  florist,  Phil- !  ries  arc  to  be  replenished  to  the  maximum,  j  productions,  as  well  as  your  wife  and  children, 
should  be  picked  out  of  the  seed  pans  or  boxes,  fadeipbia  keeps  a  laro-e  stock  of  pansy,  and!  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  with  the !  Take  an  interest  In  sustaining  good  agricultural 
into  other  boxes,  setting  them  about  two  inches  ]  otuer  cLoice  flower  seeds  for  sale.)  |  present  crop,  aside  from  furnishing  the  usual  { fairs,  and  elevating  the  business  of  agriculture. 

apart  each  way;  they  can  remain  in  a  cool  ]  _  „„„..„,„„  ,  ,   1  demand  for  home  consumption  and  export ;  so]    Beans. — A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  value 

green  house  or  sheltered  frame  until  about  the  ]  jT  ;3  w£u  for  us  to  dwell  with  thankfulness  j  that  with  all  our  grain  there  will  not  be  suffi- }  of  this  crop,  in  the  harvesting  and  curing ;  if 
first  of  February;  they  are  then  potted  into }  on  the  unfolding  flower  and  the  falling  of  the  I  cient  to  depress  the  prices  below  a  fair  remuner-  j  allowed  to  mold,  mildew,  &c,  before  being 
four  inch  pots,  and  kept  upon  the  front  stage  of  1  dew,  and  the  sleep  of  the  creen  fields  in  the!ati°n  for  production.  The  farmer  need  not  |  threshed,  their  value  will  bo  greatly  lessened, 
a  green  house  until  they  are  sufficiently  estab-  }  sunshine ;  but  the  blasted  "trunk,  the  barren !  then  hesitate  in  sowing  his  seed,  for  his  produc-  j  The  haulm  well  cured  and  saved  makes  good 
lished,  and  the  weather  becomes  mild  enough  I  rocL;j  tue  moaning  of  the  bleak  winds,  the  roar !  tions  will  all  be  needed,  if  not  the  coming  year,  {  fodder  for  sheep  or  milch  cows.  Good,  well 
to  remove  them  into  cold  frames,  where  they  ]  0f  the  black,  perilous  whirlpools  of  the  mount- 1  perhaps  the  following,  when  there  may  be  a  j  cleaned  beans  are  always  saleable,  and  gener- 
shouldbe  protected  from  the  cold  with  sash,  j  ain  streams,  the  solemn  solitudes  of  moors  and  1  scarcity  in  some  sections  to  make  an  unusual  |  ally  bring  good  prices;  better  always  than  a 
observing  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  when  the  |  seas,  the  continual  fading  of  all  beauty  into  |  demand.  Formerly  there  was  considerable  |  less  clean,  or  less  good  article, 
weather  is  pleasant.  Where  extra  fine  flowers  1  darkness,  and  of  all  strength  into  dust,  have  I  wheat  raised  in  New  England,  without  anyj  Buckwheat.— It  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  or 
are  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  ]  these  no  language  for  us  ?  We  may  seek  to  es-  I  doubt  just  as  much  can  be  raised  at  the  present  {  frosted,  shells  badly  in  harvesting.  Cut  as 
another  shift  into  five  or  six  inch  pots.  Two  f  cape  their  teachings  by  reasoning  touching  the  I  day  at  paying  profit  as  formerly,  would  farmers  j  soon  as  fit  for  the  grain  gradle,  and  setyn  small 
things  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  growing  {  aQOI\  which  is  wrought  out  of  all  evil  •  but  it  I  but  take  the  pains  in  preparing  the  ground  and  j  bunches  so  that  it  will  cure  soon  for  threshing. 

fine  Pansies,  first,  to^cme  good  reliable  seed,  j  ;s  vanl  sophistry.  The  good  succeeds  to  the !  sowing.  We  have  not  the  enemies,  to  the  ex-  {  Butter.— Unusual  care  will  be  needed  in 
.without  which  all  your  efforts  will  be  unavail- }  evii  as  day  succeeds  the  ni"ht,  but  so  also  the  I  tent,  to  contend  with  that  those  of  the  wheat !  making  butter  that  will  keep  this  Fall,  uuless 
jng ;  the  other  is  to  give  them  the  very  best  off  evu  to  the  good.—  Ruskin*   '  I  growing  sections  of  the  West  have.  j  we  have  different  weather  from  that  of  the  first 

cultivation;  the  soil  to  grow  them  in  must  be]   f    We  can  raise  a  greater  average  number  off  half  of  August;  so  much  wet  will  give  the 

a  rich. compost  of  decomposed  cow  manure,}  Thirty-four  vessels  are  loading  with  wheat  at  I  bushels  per  acre  than  they,  and  we  have  the]  feed  a  poor  quality  for  making  good  butter, 
leaf  mould,  and  good  garden  loam,  or  sods  \  San  Francisco,  for  foreign  ports.  ]  advantage  of  a  home  market  without  the  ex- 1  where  grass  alone  is  depended  upon.  Slake 
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PEACHES  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


SIDE  BONE  IN  HORSE'S  FEET. 


and  put  down  for  Winter  use,  this,  and  next  1    Last  Spring  I  planted  one  acre  of  corn,  { 
month.  j  spread  on  manure  and  plowed  it  in,  and  ma- j    ^  rf  the  Ngw  England  Farmer|    Side-bones  consist  in  ossification  of  the 

Cattle.-See  that  they  have  a  sufficiency  to  |  nured  with  guano  in  the  hill,  one  large  spoon-  { g.yeg  thg  followmg  account  of  a  peacll  orchard  |  elagtic  lateral  cartilages  situated  immediately 
eat,  good  pure  water  to  drink,  and  access  to  j  lul  in  the  hill ;  and  it  looks  now  as  though  1  f  ^  ^  Wendham)  K  Hj  owned  and  I  above  the  horse's  heels  and  quarters.  From 

salt  at  pleasure  ;  especially  should  this  he  the  j  might  raise  as  much  corn  from  that  acre  as  1 1  managed  by  m  gamuel  wilson .  ]  work  on  the  hard  roadg  or  gtonegj  these  car. 

case  with  milch  cows  ;  a  feed  of  meal  to  cows  j  usually  have  done  from  two  or  three  acres.  |  „  Hg  has  seyen  acres  ^  peachegj  ^  |  tilageS)  wbich  m  young  sound  horf!es  are  ^ 
will  pay  where  the  feed  is  so  watery,  as  in  |  i  wisb  to  recommend  to  farmers  who  wish  j  and  currants.  On  these  seven  acres  there  are  j  tinctly  felt  to  be  yielding  and  elastic,  gradually 
many  places  at  present.  If  pastures  are  short,  j  t0  raise  early  potatoes  to  plant  the  early  Good- 1  eight  hundred  peach  trees,  set  one  rod  apart  j  become  converted  into  bone,  forming  irregular, 
feed  green  corn  stalks,  &c,  to  keep  up  the  j  nek.  My  neighbor,  It  A.  Daniels,  planted  j  eaeh  way>  Those  having  stood  there  the  long- 1  lumpy,  hard,  unyielding,  swellings,  which  ex- 
generous  flow  of  milk.  ]  one  bushel  of  this  variety  last  Spring,  and  j  egt  are  geventeen  years  old,  and  from  that  down !  tend  backwards  along  the  upper  part  of  the 

Cisterns— Where  well-water  is  hard,  cisterns  j  raised  from  them  31  bushels  of  good  sound  j  t0  thoge  gix  yearg  old_  of  tne  g00  in  all;  Uiere  I  hoof  crugt)  outside  and  behind  the  lower  pas- 
for  rain-water  are  a  great  convenience  and  j  potatoes,  which  remain  sound,  for  I  saw  them  |  was  not  a  giugle  tree  without  peacheg ;  and  on  I  tern  bone.  Sometimes  side-bones  become  of 
should  be  provided  on  every  farm,  furnished  j  yesterday.  He  has  put  them  into  a  corn  bin  j  mogt  of  them  tbere  were  aitogether  too  many. !  such  large  size  as  to  be  visible  to  the  eye. 
with  pump,  &c,  and  kept  clean  of  trash  or  j  m  the  corn-house,  there  to  be  kept  until  cold}  On  entering  the  orchard  the  first  thing  that  |  Sometimes  they  extend  upwards,  becoming 
other  dirt.  If  you  have  none,  build  one  this  j  weather,  then  to  be  put  into  the  cellar  for  |  gtmck  ug  with  surprige  wag>  that  with  the  ex- 1  continuous  with  ring-bones,  with  which  they 
Fall  and  observe  the  saving.  j  planting  next  Spring.  E.  Chase,     j  ceptjon  0f  a  few  among  the  oldest  trees,  there  j  often  co-exist.    Occasionally  they  get  fractured 

Corn— will  be  ripening,  so  that  to  save  the  \  „„  „„   _  j  were  n0  dead  twigs  or  branches  to  be  seen.  I  from  a  kick  or  other  accident.   Lameness  is 

fodder  in  the  best  state  it  should  be  cut  up  by  j  TTrTrlrl,o  %=  The  trees  were  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  [  seldom  present  except  when  the  long  deposit 

the  ground  and  securely  shocked  so  that  it  will  j  TRANSPLANTING  HOP  SUCKERS.         i  ^  uniform  m  height)  and  we  clQthed  wUh  j  }g  m  courge  of  {ormation;  or  wben  from  work 

cure  without  injury,  by  being  blown  down,  or  j  ^  migging  hi,lg  of  a  Jarge  number  0f|a  remarkably  high-colored  and  vigorous  fbli- j  on  the  hard  roads  the  adjacent  soft  parts  are 

penetrated  by  rains,  &c.  \  ^  Jast  yeaj.,g  planted  bop-yards  are  destined  [  age.  [  bruised  between  the  unyielding  bones.  Ten- 

6?ram.— Thresh  as  fast  as  possible,  and  take  i  to  be  filled  ^.^  guckerg  from  the  remaining!  "Why  are  not  these  trees  winter-killed?"  |  derness,  however,  will  generally  be  evident 
advantage  of  markets  in  selling,  if  for  sale,  j  q{  thg  game  yald  m&  seag0Dj  and  the  |  we  enquired ;  "  is  that  the  reason  ?  "  pointing !  when  the  horse  with  side-bones  is  smartly  trot- 
Good,  well  ventUated,  dry  bins,  secure  from  j  fo]_  getting  is  at  hand,  for  the  benefit  of  |  to  a  liberal  mulching  of  hay  around  each  tree,  j  ted  on  the  stones.  As  with  the  somewhat 
vermin,  will  prove  more  secure  in  keeping  i  inexperienced,  a  few  hints  are  herewith  j  "That  is  the  question  usually  asked  by  observ- j  analogous  ring-bone,  side-bones  are  most  corn- 
grain  than  the  mow.  isuo^ested  1  ing  persons  on  entering  the  orchard,"  he  replied.  I  mon  in  heavy  cart-horses,  and  high-actioned 

Harvesting-is  as  important  in  fanning  oper- j    °*      ^  ^  ^  ^       rf  j    He  gaid  ^  ^  of  ^  ^  and  the  roots  j  hack  and  carriage  ^  egpecially  where 

ations  as  any  other  department.    t*oocl  crops  j  -        **  %  be      tected  from  gudderi  changes,  \  the  pasterns  are  short  and  upright.    As  weight 

poorly  harvested,  are  often  less  profitable  thanjfl^wn,  ^^^^^^  I  and  in' accordance  with  that  belief  he  hauled !  and'oncussion  in  most  hoL 
poor  ones  well  harvested. 


horizontal  course  reaching  the  surface  ten  and  I aucl  m  accoraance  witn  mat  oeuei  ne  nauieu  |  ana  concussion  in  most  horses  fall  rather  to- 
'£*^T„"  W^WmnnA  has  a  cron  of1  twenty  inches  from  the  main  root,  are  the  ones  \four  tons  of  meadow  hay  and  straw  into  the  j  wards  the  inside  of  the  foot,  the  lateral  carti- 
Plmnng. -Where  the  ground  has  a  ciop  o  j  Dlantin-    The  time  of  plant- 1  orchard  and  placed  it  about  the  trees.  =  lage  on  the  inside  is  apt  to  be  more  frequently 

the  mound  from  bein<*  stocked  with  foul  seed.  !  shoots  nave  reached  a  growth  of  more  than  |  the  branches  in  annually ;  not  merely  clipping  ]  where  the  parts  are  inflamed,  hot  and  ten- 
A  thin  stratum  of  subsoil  turned  up  adds  new  I  four  or  six  inches— from  one  to  four  inches  j  off  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  but  cutting  off  the  up-  j  derj  local  bieeding  often  affords  prompt  relief; 
acres  to  the  form  which  will  be  tilled  without  1  beirjS  the  best  age.  Within  this  period  the  j  right  branch  just  above  where  two  side  limbs  j  blood  may  be  ^ai  either  by  scarifying  the 
additional  labor  1  t0Ps  are  in  the  Process  of  leafing,  are  pulpy,  j  push  out,  even  when  the  upright  branch  is !  gkm  above  ^  heelg)  or  by  opening  the  vessels 

Potatoes  —DW  when  ripe  without  leaving  I  bulky  at  the  base,  and  taper  symmetrically  to  j  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  This  induces  |  at  tne  toe_  Cokl  water  clotbs  kept  constantly 
them  through  the  Fall  rains^  dry  them,  spread  I  the  ends ;  the  bodies  of  the  roots  portly,  juicy,  j  other  lateral  branches  to  push  out  below,  which  j  moist  and  cool  should  be  dUigently  apphed. 
under  cover  till  cold  weather,  and  then  store  !ofa  healthy  whitish  color,  supplied  with  a  j  soon  gives  the  tree  a  low  and  compact  form,  j^frer  the  inflammation  has  been  reduced  by 
in  cool  cellars,  in  not  very  large  quantities  in  I  Serm  of  rouSh  fibres  on  the  most  fleshy  parts,  j  Tbe  goil  of  tbe  wbole  seven  acres  is  ledgy  j  perfect  rest  and  cold  water,  a  few  dressings  of 
Dulk  l  near  the  base  of  the  tops,  with  a  diminutive,  j  and  st0ny,  and  has  a  sort  of  yellowish  color.  {  ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  as  recom- 

Bye.—Tat  in  what  will  be  needed  for  home  I  shrivelled,  rusty  appearance  at  point  of  junct- }  -\ybeu  Worked  it  is  extremely  light  and  friable,  1  mended  for  splint  or  ring-bone,  will  reduce 
consumption.  Good  rye  is  equal,  and  by  many  |  ure  with  the  main  roots,  denoting  but  a  feeble  \  very  productive,  and  Mr.  W.  says,  sustains  a  { the  size  of  the  deposit.  Various  so-called  spe- 
preferred,  to  superfine  wheat  flour  for  bread.  |  connective  circulation  ;  explaining  the  fact  al-  j  bought  better  than  heavy  clay  loams.  All  the  1  cifics  are  vended  for  the  "certain  cure"  of 
Sow  by  the  middle  or  the  20th  of  the  month,  [ready  learned  by  experience,  i.  e.  that  t^e  |  piants  growing  upon  it  gave  evidence  that  it  j  such  exostoses ;  but,  as  has  been  already  re- 
It  will  pay  for  putting  the  soil  in  good  order.  j  suckers  within  this  age  are  in  the  best  condi-  \  contained  highly  fertilizing  elements.  Do  those  |  marked,  long  matter  once  deposited  cannot  be 
Sorghum.—  Strip  and  cut  before  hard  frosts  [  tion  for  forming  self-sustaining  roots,  and  that  |  eiements  come  from  the  stones,  in  a  consider-  j  removed,  and  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
freeze  the  canes  ;  bind  in  small  bundles  j  after  having  grown  twelve  to  thirty  inches,  j  ab]e  degree  ?  When  the  land  is  in  grass  he  j  is  its  condensation  and  hardening  so  that  it 
with  two  bands  near  each  end.    It  makes  the  f  according  to   the  length,  the  roots  become  ]  stateg  that  tlie  cr0ps  are  usually  abundant,"      j  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 

best  sirup.    Cut  when  the  seed  in  the  middle  |  smaller  and  tougher,  less  juicy,  and  more  vigo- 1   ^     [movements  of  the  limb.    Horses  with  side- 

of  the  panicle  is  in  the  dough  and  store  under  [  rous  and  thicker  at  the  point  of  connection  ]  j  bones  require  careful  shoeing  ■  the  shoes  should 

cover,  or  away  from  freezmg,  where  it  will  not  j  with  the  main  roots,  the  root  fibres  weaker,  j  THINNINGTIJRNIPS.  |  bg         well  fiUed  and  eagy  a(.  tne  heelg .  the 

mold  for  some  two  weeks  before  making  up.  j  the  tops  leaner  and  wiry  ;  and  accordingly,  j  TnE  most  common  mistakes  made  in  the  j  nail  holes  as  few  as  possible,  and  kept  well 
Tobacco. -Finish  up  succoring  and  worming,  I the  Plant  more  nearly  approaches  the  nature  ]  thmning  of  the  crop  arg)  first)  in  not  beginning  I  towards  the  toes  ;  the  crust  at  the  heels  kept 
and  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  It  is  best  not  I of  the  bearmS  7lnes  '>  becomes  more  depend-  j  tQ  g.ngle  m  ^  pknt£,  haye  attained  a  con.  { moderately  low,  but  the  frog  and  bars  allowed 
to  let  it  get  dead  ripe ;  cut  before  fully  ripe.  I  e"t  on  the  mam  plant  for  support,  and  pro-  j  giderable  gizej  and  seCond,  in  not  singling  them  !  to  grow  uncut,  the  hoof  kept  soft  by  frequent 
Look  out  for  rust,  and  if  coming  on  cut  at !  Portionately  loses  its  root-germinating  powers.  |  gQ  regular]y  that  the  plantg  left  are  at  equal  [  oiling,  and  jar  reduced  by  leather  pads.-Mrth 
once,  hang  and  give  good  ventilation.  I From  tnis  evident  fect  wlU  be  seen  the  neces- 1  distances.    When  the  plants  have  leaves  that !  British  Agriculturist. 

Wheat-Get  the  seed  in  early,  having  first  [  sity  of  transplanting  the  suckers  at  their  earli-  |  measme  one  inch  acrogg  gingling  sbould  com-  [   


thoroughly  prepared  your  ground  by  plowing,  [ 


=  est  age. 


!  mence,  the  person  overseeing  the  workers  being  | 


manuring;  &c.  A  good  coat  of  superphosphate !  Carefully  removed  from  the  mam  root  by  |  ^.^  sQ  ^  ^  plantg  are  gingled  at  equal }  The  Chewisg  of  the  Cud  is  a  process  which 
of  lime  harrowed  in  with  the  seed  will  usually !  cu"ing  or  breaking,  without  bruismg,  when }  digtanceg)  and  that  only  one  is  left_  Tllerelhas  no  doubt  been  noticed  by  all  who  have 
pay  well  in  increased  production.  Wash  the  I the  tops  are  not  more  than  one  or  four  inches  j  haye  beeQ  wioug  experiments  in  the  cultiva-  [  watched  cattle.  Ruminating  animals  gather 
seed  in  a  pickle  of  salt  and  water  strong  enough  I  l°n&  and  Planted  eany  in  a  damP  flme'  suck"  I  tion  of  Swedes  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  [  then:  food  rapidly,  give  it  a  few  cuts  with  the 
to  bear  up  a  potato,  with  a  small  quantity  of  [  &ra  are  superior  to  seed  roots  planted  in  the  i  digtance  between  lhe  plant*.  It  has  been  re- 1  teeth  and  swallow  it.  It  goes  to  an  interior 
blue  vitriol  added  in  solution ;  this  will  tend  to  I  SPrinS>  and  with  nice  care>  Planted  soon  I  peatedly  shown  that  when  the  conditions  were  [  receptacle,  where  it  is  moistened ;  this  is  very 
prevent  smut  and  give  strength  to  the  straw ;  I  enough,  will  bear  half  a  crop  the  first  season.  |  favorabl6j  gwedes  gu]gled  at  the  distance  of  H !  essential  if  it  be  dry  hay.  When  the  animal 
skim  off  all  light  or  foul  seed  and  dry  off  with  I The  older  suckers  having  materially  lost  the|mcheg  produced  a  heavier  weight  of  bulbg }  has  filled  himself,  he  masticates  the  food  thus 
air-slaked  lime  before  sowing.  Take  particular  I  inherent  property  of  establishing  a  healthy,  j  lhan  where  the  plan{g  were  w^  Qr  where  they  j  stored  away  in  his  stomach,  raising  it  cud  by 
pains  to  obtain  good  seed,  and  then  clean  it  I  self-supporting  root,  when  transplanted  willjwere  M  mcheg  apart;  the  greater  distanCe  I  cud.  When  a  portion  is  completely  masticated 
well.  If  we  sow  clean  wheat,  and  there  be  no  I  Srcw  and  oftei1  do  very  well ;  but  will  seldom  |  yielding  the  beaviest  crops.  But  as  all  conch- 1 5*  passes  to  another  receptacle,  and  the  process 
cheat  seed  in  the  soil,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  I  attain  a  mediocrity,  and  most  generally  amount  |  tiong  cannot  bfJ  uguaUy  secured)  it  ig  advisabie  1  of  digestion  goes  on.  Thus  an  ox  if  left  to 
reap  chess,  although  there  be  some  who  would [ to  nothing.    Those  missing  hiUs  that  have  %  tQ  KCrv[late  tue  distanCe  between  the  plants  so  [himself,  will  raise  and  masticate  all  bis  food 


If  he  be 


endeavor  to  teach  that  wheat  turns  to  chess.  [  been  filled  out  with  aged  suckers,  with  an  idea  [  ag  tQ  ^  the  geveral  condLtions  which  influ-fthus  stored  away  in  his  stomach. 
When  you  find  rye  and  wheat  springing  from !  that  the  older  they  are,  the  better,  has  proven  |  ence  ^  Qf  ^  turmpg_    singling  by  [  pushed  and  worked  hard,  and  does  not  have 

an  oat  seed,  then  we  may  look  for  chess  from  [  this  fact  at  a  dear  cost  to  the  owners  of  the  j  hand  .g  alwayg  adyisable  where  tbe  plants  are  I time  to  masticate,  he  falls  off  in  flesh,  his  health 
wheat.  !  yards-  !  weak,  sickly  and  irregular,  either  owing  to  the !  i8  Poor>  Ms  (hgestion  is  incomplete.    The  horse, 

My  Biverdale  Farm,  Aug.,  1867.  u.     |    In  planting,  dig,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  |  gurface  of  tbe  dnlls  bemg  r0ugh,  the  ravages  [  on  the  contrary,  however  much  m  a  hurry  he 

[  two  longitudinal  holes  leading  away  from  the  [  of  tbg  turn;p.ny  or  from  other  causes.  The  t  may  be,  must  masticate  each  mouthful  before 
!  center  of  the  hill,  in  opposite  directions,  and  j  pkntg  of  thg  g^edigh  variety  are  more  liable  [  he  swallows  it.    A  hungry  ox  let  into  a  meadow 


Blackstone,  Mass.,  Aug.  31st,  1867, 
Messes  Editoes  : 


[put  one  good  plant  in  each  place,  with  the | f"  v"^",. '.. ed  bv' ^nfflin"-  with  the  hoe  thanlwiu  fiU  himself  in  twenty  minutes,  while  a 
I  saw  in  theism  and  a  request^of  |  topg  Mar  together  at  the  center,  and  i^\imm.^km  or  whites^  and  some  farmers  I borse  would  want  at  least  one  nour  and  twenty 


farmers  to  make  statements  of  the  different  va- 
rieties of  potatoes,  their  yield,  &c 


;  leading  away ;  and  first  cover  with  a  tier  of  [ 


I  prefer  to  single  the  Swedes  by  hand. 


rpne  [  minutes  to  take  the  same  amount  of  grass. 

SilSSSSTStiesof  ^fi^?edl^^'?,!a2T®.,*a  PieSS  Wialpianteth^^no:ch"e^  bomtoe  opera-!  The  ox,  the  deer,  sheep,  goat  chamois  and 

Last  aprmg  l  planted  tnree  varieties  oi  eany       £■  fc — x>eti  Polot,  in  Prairie  Farmer.         if.       „  .    ,.  .   m  =  rabbit  beins  the  natural  prey  of  ferocious  an- 

potatoes,  the  Sebec,  Jackson  White  and  the!  of  smghng,  and  grow  more  vigoiously  ^        endowed  with  the  extra  stomach  in 

Cm      Thp  ophpP  variptv  were  about  two  ~"  1  than  where  the  plants  have  been  disturbed  by  \ ima]s'  are  endowed  with  the  extra  stomach  m 

Unh.     lhe  bebec  vanety  weie  about  two  %  f  A„^„,n„m\t  1  which  to  hastily  store  away  the  food  without 

weeks  the  earliest,  the  Jackson  Whites  the  [    Pegged  Boots,  it  is  stated,  if  occasionally  |  the  hoe.-Mrth  British  Agncultw  ist.  |  ^.^.^   ^  may  per^apg  be  regarded  ag 

next.    I  commenced  digging  the  Sebecs  the  [  dressed  with  petroleum  between  the  soles  and  |    ~  -  |  a  wigg  pr0Yig;0n  of  nature. 

last  of  July,  and  they  were  clear  from  disease,  [  the  upper  leather,  will  not  rip.  If  the  soles  off  The  loss  by  the  rot  of  the  Ohio  grapes  this  [ 
but  in  two  weeks  were  about  half  diseased.  I  boots  or  shoes  are  dressed  with  petroleum  they  [  year,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  so  great  as  was  ex- 1 

They  were  manured  in  the  hill,  and  a  spoonful  [  will  resist  wet  and  wear  well.  The  pegs,  it  is  \  pected.  Only  the  Catawbas  have  suffered  at  I  Two  thousand  merino  sheep  have  lately 
of  Peruvian  guano  thrown  on  to  the  potatoes  [  said,  are  not  affected  by  dryness  after  being  [  all,  and  the  Isabellas  and  Delawares  are  fully }  been  imported  into  Spottsylvania  county,  Vir- 
after  they  were  dropped.  •  well  saturated  with  this  liquid.  I  as  good  as  usual.  i  ginia. 

If  you  try  to  compel  a  boy  to  an  occupation  which  he  seriously  dislikes,  you  not  only  discourage,  but  perhaps  prevent  the  life  of  usefulness  which  he 
might  lead  in  another.  Lend  him  a  helping  hand  in  whatever  calling  he  may  prefer,  showing  him  that  although  your  own  favorite  pursuit  is  not  his 
choice,  you  are  yet  willing  to  assist  him  in  attaining  usefulness  and  honor  in  another.  There  should  be  a  mutual  confidence  between  parent  and  son. 
Let  the  father  listen  patiently  to  the  boy's  plans  and  hopes,  and  encourage  him  to  speak  of  them.  What  if  they  are  chimerical  ?  What  if  a  ripe  expe- 
rience sees  that  they  can  never  be  realized  ?  Let  the  father  be  in  no  haste  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  boy,  but  by  degrees  unfold  the  subject  in  its  proper 
fight,  and  by  cautiously  changing  the  current  of  his  mind,  lead  him,  not  drive  him,  from  his  unwise  purpose. 


Ths  Farm  ami  Fkesitta. 


She  Fireside  $&use. 


THE  'IliK   OF  THE  SEA. 

The  gray  unresting  sea, 

Adown  the  bright  and  belting  shore, 
Breaking  in  untold  melody, 

Makes  music  evermore. 

Centuries  of  vanished  time, 

Since  the  glad  earth's  primaival  morn, 
Have  heard  the  grand  unpausing  chime, 

Momently  new-born. 

Like  as  in  cloistered  piles, 

Rich  bursts  of  massive  sounds  upswell, 
Ringing  along  dim  lighted  aisles, 

With  spirit-trancing  spell; 

So  on  the  surf-white  strand, 

Chants  of  deep  peal  the  sea-waves  raise, 
Like  voices  from  a  viewless  land, 

Hymning  a  hymn  of  praise. 

By  times,  in  thunder  notes, 

The  booming  billows  shoreward  surge ; 
By  times  a  silver  laugh  it  floats; 

By  times  a  low  soft  dirge. 

Souls  more  enobled  grow, 
List'ing  the  wordless  anthem  rise; 

Discords  are  drowned  in  the  great  flow 
Of  Nature's  harmonies. 

Men  change,  and  "  cease  to  be," 
And  empires  rise  and  grow  and  fall ; 

But  the  weird  music  of  the  sea 
Lives,  and  outlives  them  all. 

That  mystic  song  shall  last 
Till  Time  itself  no  more  shall  be: 

Till  seas  and  shores  away  have  pass'd, 
Lost  in  eternity .  — Once  a  Jf'eefc. 


Fireside  Tale. 

THE  TOWN  LOT. 

0.\"oe  upon  a  time  it  happened  that  the  men 
who  governed  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  a 
certain  growing  town  in  the  West,  resolved, 
in  grave  deliberation  assembled,  to  purchase  a 
five-acre  lot  at  the  North  end  of  the  city— re- 
cently incorporated — and  have  it  improved  for 
a  park  or  public  square.  Now,  it  also  hap- 
pened that  all  the  saleable  ground  lying  North 
of  the  city  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Smith 
— a  shrewd,  wide-awake  individual — whose 
motto  was,  "Every  man  for  himself,"  with  an 
occasional  addition  about  a  certain  gentleman 
in  black  taking  "  the  hindmost." 

Smith,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  secretly  at 
the  bottom  of  this  scheme  for  a  public  square, 
and  had  himself  suggested  the  matter  to  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  council;  not  that  he 
was  moved  by  what  is  denominated  public 
spirit— no ;  the  spring  of  action  in  the  case  was 
merely  "  private  spirit,"  or  a  regard  for  his  own 
good.  If  the  council  decided  upon  a  public 
square,  he  was  the  man  from  whom  the  ground 
would  have  to  be  bought ;  and  he  was  the  man 
who  could  get  his  own  price  therefor. 

As  we  have  said,  the  park  was  decided  upon, 
and  a  committee  of  two  appointed,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  Smith  and  arrange  with 
him  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  lot  of  ground. 
In  due  form  the  committee  called  upon  the 
landholder,  who  was  fully  prepared  for  the  in- 
terview. 

"  You  are  the  owner  of  these  lots?"  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  committee. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Smith,  with  becoming 
gravity. 

"  Will  you  sell  a  portion  of  ground,  say  five 
acres,  to  the  city  ?"  , 

"For  what  purpose?"  Smith  knew  very 
well  for  what  purpose  the  laud  was  wanted. 

"We  have  decided  to  set  apart  about  five 
acres  of  ground,  and  improve  it  as  a  kind  of 
park,  or  public  promenade." 

"  Have  you  indeed  ?  Well,  I  like  that,"  said 
Smith,  with  animation.  "It  shows  the  right 
kind  of  public  spirit." 

"We  have,  moreover,  decided  that  the  best 
location  will  be  at  the  North  end  of  the  town." 

"Decidedly  my  opinion,"  returned  Smith. 

"  Will  you  sell  us  the  required  acres  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  councilmen. 

"That  will  depend  somewhat  upon  where 
you  wish  to  locate  the  park." 

The  particular  location  was  named. 

"The  very  spot,"  replied  Smith  promptly, 


|  "  upon  which  I  have  decided  to  erect  four  rows 
|  of  dwellings." 

|  "  But  it  is  too  far  out  for  that,"  was  natural- 
f  ly  objected. 

{  "Oh,  no.  Not  a  rod.  The  city  is  rapidly 
!  growing  in  that  direction.  I  have  only  to  put 
!  up  the  dwellings  referred  to,  and  dozens  will 
!  be  anxious  to  purchase  lots  and  build  all  around 
I  them.  AVon't  the  ground  to  the  left  of  that 
!  you  speak  of  answer  as  well  ?" 
|  But  the  committee  replied  in  the  negative. 
I  The  lot  they  had  mentioned  was  the  one  de- 
I  cided  upon  as  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and 
I  they  were  not  prepared  to  think  of  any  other 
!  location. 

f  All  this  Smith  understood  very  well.  He  [ 
|  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  for  the  city  \ 
{ to  purchase  the  lot  they  were  negotiating  for.  I 
|  All  he  wanted  was  to  get  a  good  round  price  j 
|  for  the  same — say  four  or  five  times  the  real  j 
I  value.  So  he  feigned  indifference,  and  threw  | 
j  difficulties  in  the  way. 

|  A  few  years  previous  to  this  time,  Smith  had ! 
I  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  the  j 
i  North  of  the  then  flourishing  village,  at  fifty  j 
|  dollars  an  acre.  Its  present  value  was  about  I 
|  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
I  After  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  both  s'des,  [ 
I  Smith  finally  agreed  to  sell  the  particular  lot  1 
|  pitched  upon.  The  next  thing  was  to  arrange  1 
[  as  to  price.  I 
f  "At  what  do  you  hold  this  ground  perl 
|  acre  ?"  | 
|  It  was  some  time  before  Smith  answered  | 
]  this  question.  His  eyes  were  cast  upon  the } 
{  floor,  and  earnestly  did  he  enter  into  debate  j 
1  with  himself  as  to  the  value  he  should  place  | 
\  upon  the  lot.  At  first  he  thought  of  five  hun- 1 
|  dred  dollars  per  acre.  But  his  cupidity  soon  I 
I  tempted  him  to  advance  on  that  sum,  although ! 
I  a  month  before  he  would  have  caught  at  such  1 
1  an  offer.  Then  he  advanced  to  six,  to  seven  \ 
|  and  to  eight  hundred.  And  still  he  felt  undo- ! 
{ cided.  f 
I  "I  can  get  my  own  price,"  said  he  to  himself,  j 
|  "  The  city  has  to  pay,  and  I  mighrjust  as  well  f 
|  get  a  large  sum  as  a  small  one." 

"For  what  price  will  you  sell?"  Theques-f 
j  tion  was  repeated.  I 
\     "I  must  have  a  good  price." 
!    "  We  are  willing  to  pay  what  is  fair  and  I 
;  right."  | 

"Of  course.  No  doubt  you  have  fixed  af 
i  limit  to  which  you  will  go."  I 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  said  one  of  the  gentle- 1 
iruen."  I 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  make  an  offer?" 

"We  are  prepared  to  hear  your  price,  and] 
!  to  make  a  report  thereon,"  was  replied.  1 

"  That's  a  very  valuable  lot  of  ground,"  said  f 
\  Smith.  } 

"Name  your  price,"  returned  one  of  thel 
!  committee  men,  a  little  impatiently.  | 

Thus  brought  up  to  the  point,  Smith,  after  | 
!  thinking  hurriedly  for  a  few  moments,  said,  | 

"  One  thousand  dollars  an  acre." 

Both  the  men  shook  their  heads  in  a  very  { 
j  positive  way.  Smith  said  it  was  the  lowest  he  | 
i  could  take  ;  and  so  the  conference  ended.  f 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  city  councils,  a  I 
;  report  of  the  town  lot  was  made,  and  the  ex- 1 
!  traordiuary  demand  of  Smith  canvassed.  It  I 
!  was  unanimously  decided  not  to  make  the  pro-  ! 
j  posed  purchase.  § 

When  this  decision  reached  the  landholder  j 
:  he  was  considerably  disappointed.  He  wanted  1 
i  money  badly  and  would  have  "jumped  at"! 
I  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  five-acre  lot,  if{ 
j  satisfied  that  it  would  bring  no  more.  But,  I 
|  when  the  city  came  forward  as  a  purchaser,  his  1 
;  cupidity  was  subjected  to  a  very  strong  tempta- ! 
i  tion.  He  beiieved  that  he  could  get  five  thou-j 
!  sand  dollars  as  easily  as  two ;  and  quieted  his  f 
|  conscience  by  the  salvo — "An  article  is  always  ! 
I  worth  what  it  will  bring." 

A  week  or  two  went  by,  and  Smith  was! 
!  calling  upon  one  of  the  members  of  the  coun-  f 
;  cil,  to  say  that,  if  the  city  really  wanted  the  i 
j  lot,  he  would  sell  at  their  price,  leaving  it  with  \ 
\  the  council  to  act  justly  and  generously,  when  1 
I  a  friend  said  to  him —  | 
l  "I  hear  that  the  council  had  the  subject  of! 
j  a  public  square  under  consideration  this  morn- j 


|  "Indeed."  Smith  was  visibly  excited,  though 
|  he  tried  to  appear  calm. 

i  "Yes;  and  I  also  hear  that  they  have  de- 
I  cided  to  pay  the  extravagant  price  you  asked 
|  for  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  north  end  of  the 
|  city." 

[    "A  thousand  dollars  an  acre?" 
|  "Yes." 

|  "  Its  real  value,  and  not  a  cent  more,"  said 
I  Smith. 

}  "  People  (lifter  about  that.  However,  you 
tare  lucky,"  said  the  friend,  "the  city  is  able 
! to  pay." 

I    "So  I  think.    And  I  mean  they  shall." 

|  Before  the  committee  to  whom  the  matter 
|  was  given  in  charge  had  time  to  call  upon 
[Smith  and  close  with  him  for  (he  lot,  that 
|  gentleman  had  concluded  in  his  own  mind  that 
|  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  get  twelve  hundred 
!  dollars  an  acre  as  a  thousand.  It  was  plain 
!  that  the  council  were  bent  upon  having  the 
!  ground,  and  would  pay  a  round  sum  for  it.  It 
!  was  just  the  spot  for  a  public  square ;  and  the 
j  city  must  become  the  owner.  So,  when  he 
j  was  called  upon  by  the  gentlemen,  and  they 
j  said  to  him — 

!  "  Wc  are  authorized  to  pay  you  your  price," 
!  he  promptly  answered. 

!  "The  offer  is  no  longer  open.  You  declined 
!  it  when  it  was  made.  My  price  for  that  piece 
I  of  property  is  now  twelve  hundred  dollars  an 
'  acre." 

The  men  offered  remonstrances ;  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Smith  believed  that  he  could  get 
six  thousand  dollars  for  the  ground  as  easily 
as  five  thousand.  The  city  must  have  the  lot, 
and  would  pay  almost  any  price. 

"I  hardly  think  it  right,  Mr.  Smith,"  said 
one  of  his  visitors,  "for  you  to  take  such  an 
advantage.  This  square  is  for  the  public  good." 

"Let  the  public  pay,  then,"  was  the  unhesi- 
tating answer.    "The  public  is  able  enough." 

"The  location  of  this  park  at  the  North  end 
of  the  city  will  greatly  improve  the  value  of 
your  other  property." 

This  Smith  understood  very  well.  But  he  [ 
replied — 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  have  some  very  j 
strong  doubts  on  that  subject.  It's  my  opinion  \ 
that  the  buildings  I  contemplated  erecting  will  I 
be  far  more  to  my  advantage.  Be  that  as  it! 
may,  however,  I  am  decided  in  selling  forj 
nothing  less  than  six  thousand  dollars." 

"We  were  only  authorized  to  pay  five  thou-| 
sand,"  replied  the  committee.  "If  you  agree! 
to  that  sum  we  will  close  the  bargain  on  the ! 
spot." 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  a  large  sum  of! 
money,  and  Smith  felt  strongly  tempted  to  close ! 
in  with  the  liberal  offer.  But  six  thousand  I 
loomed  up  before  his  imagination  still  more  \ 
temptingly.  j 
"I  can  get  it,"  said  he  to  himself;  "and  the ! 
property  is  worth  what  it  will  bring." 

So  he  positively  refused  to  sell  it  at  a  thou-  j 
sand  dollars  per  acre.  ! 

"At  twelve  hundred  you  will!"  remarked  1 
one  of  the  committee,  as  they  were  about  re- 1 
tiring.  ! 

"  Yes.  I  will  take  twelve  hundred  the  acre,  j 
That  is  the  lowest  rate  ;  I  am  not  anxious,  i 
even  at  that  price.  I  can  do  quite  as  well  by  j 
keeping  it  in  my  own  possession.  But,  as  you  i 
seem  so  bent  on  having  it,  I  will  not  stand  in  j 
your  way.  When  will  the  council  meet  again  ?"  ■ 
"Not  until  next  week." 
"Very  well.  If  they  then  accept  my  offer! 
all  will  be  right.  But  understand  me  ;  if  they  I 
do  not  accept,  the  offer  no  longer  remains  I 
open.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  me  I 
which  way  the  thing  goes." 

It  was  a  matter  of  moment  to  Smith,  for  all j 
this  assertion — a  matter  of  great  moment.  He  \ 
had  several  thousand  dollars  to  pay  in  the  course  ! 
of  a  few  months  on  land  purchases,  and  r.o ! 
way  to  meet  the  payments  except  by  mortgages  { 
or  sales  of  property  ;  and  it  may  naturally  be  j 
concluded  that  he  suffered  considerable  un- 1 
easiness  during  the  time  which  passed  until  I 
the  next  meeting  of  the  council. 

Of  course  the  grasping  disposition  shown  by  ! 
Smith  became  the  town  talk  ;  and  people  said  j 
a  good  manv  hard  things  of  him.    Little,  how-  * 


ever,  did  he  care,  so  that  he  secured  six  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  lot  not  worth  more  than  two 
thousand. 

Among  other  residents  and  property-holders 
in  the  town  was  a  simple-minded,  true-hearted, 
honest  man,  named  Jones.    His  father  had  left 
him  a  large  farm,  a  goodly  portion  of  which, 
in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  included  in  the 
!  limits  of  the  new  city  ;  and  he  found  a  much 
|  more  profitable  employment  in  selling  building 
!  lots  than  in  tilling  the  soil.    The  property  of 
!  Mr.  Jones  lay  at  the  West  side  of  the  town. 
!    Now,  when  Mr.  Jones  heard  of  the  exorbi- 
!  tant  demand  made  by  Smith  for  a  five-acre  lot, 
!  his  honest  heart  throbbed  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
!  dignation. 

■  "I  couldn't  believe  it  of  him,"  said  he. 
f  " Six  thousand  dollars.  Preposterous!  Why 
!  I  would  give  the  city  a  lot  twice  the  size,  and 
!  do  it  with  pleasure." 

{    "  You  would  ?  "  said  a  member  of  the  coun- 
!  cil,  who  happened  to  hear  this  remark. 
!    "Certainly  1  would." 
|    "  You  are  really  in  earnest?  " 
I     "Undoubtedly.     Go  and  select  a  public 
I  square  from  any  of  my  unappropriated  land 
|  on  the  West  side  of  the  city,  and  I  will  pass 
!  you  the  title,  as  a  free  gift  to-morrow,  and  feel 
I  pleasure  in  doing  so." 

|  "That  is  public  spirit,"  said  the  council- 
I  man. 

|  "  Call  it  what  you  will.  I  am  pleased  in 
!  making  the  offer." 

}  Now,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Jones 
!  was  shrewdly  calculating  the  advantage  which 
!  would  result  to  him  from  having  a  park  at  the 
!  west  side  of  the  city.  No  such  thought  had 
!  yet  entered  his  mind.  He  spoke  from  the  ini- 
I  pulse  of  a  generous  feeling. 
|  Time  passed  on,  and  the  session-day  of  the 
!  council  came  round,  a  day  to  which  Smith  had 
!  looked  forward  with  no  ordinary  feelmgs  of 
!  interest,  that  were  touched,  at  times,  by  the 
}  coldness  of  doubt  and  the  agitation  of  uncer- 
!  tainty.  Several  times  he  had  more  than  half 
j  repented  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  liberal 
!  offer  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  of  having 
I  fixed  so  positively  upon  six  thousand  as  the 
!  "  lowest  figure." 

I    The  morning  of  the  day  passed,  and  Smith 
!  began  to  grow  uneasy.    He  did  not  venture  to 
!  seek  for  information  as  to   the  doings  of  the 
!  council,  for  that  would  be  to  expose  the  auxi- 
!  ety  he  felt  in  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
!  Slowly  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  it  bap- 
I  pened  that  Smith  did  not  meet  an}*  one  of  the 
;  councilmen ;  nor  did  he  know  whether  the 
I  council  was  still  in  session  or  not.    As  to  ma- 
king allusion  to  the  subject  of  his  anxious  inter- 
est to  any  one,  that  was  carefully  avoided;  for 
he  knew  tha  t  his  exorbitant  demand  was  the 
town  talk,  and  he  wished  to  affect  the  utmost 
indifference  on  the  subject. 

The  day  closed,  and  not  a  whisper  about  the 
town  lot  had  come  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Smith. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  Had  his  offer  to  sell  at 
six  thousand  been  rejected  ?  The  very  thought 
caused  his  heart  to  grow  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
Six,  seven,  eight  o'clock  came,  and  still  it  was 
all  dark  with  Mr.  Smith.  He  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer,  and  so  determined  to  call 
upon  his  neighbor  Wilson,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  council,  and  learn  from  him  what  had 
been  done. 
So  he  called  on  Mr.  Wilson. 
"Ah,  friend  Smith,"  said  the  latter,  "how 
are  you  this  evening  ?  " 

"Well,  I  thank  you,"  returned  Smith,  feel- 
ing a  certain  oppression  of  the  chest.  "  no  w 
are  'you?" 

"Ob,  very  well." 

Here  there  was  a  pause,  after  which  Smith 
said  : 

"About  that  ground  of  mine?  What  did 
you  do  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  replied  Wilson,  coldly. 
"Nothing,  did  you  say?"   Smith's  voice 
was  a  little  husky. 

"No,  you  declined  our  offer — or,  rather  the 
high  price  fixed  by  youreelf  upon  the  land. " 

"You  refused  to  buy  it  at  five  thousand 
when  it  was  offered,"  said  Smith. 

(Concluded  on  page  278.) 


Animal  Life. — One  of  the  striking  facts  pertaining  to  animal  life,  and  one  which  every  tiller  of  the  soil  has  noticed,  whether  as  a  gardner,  an  orchard- 
ist,  cr  more  general  farmer,  is  the  great  multiplicity  of  animal  life  seen  in  one  season  and  an  almost  extinction  the  next  year.  "The  year  I860  was 
remarkable  for  the  great  numbers  of  red  squirrels  in  Maine,  and  other  New  England  States.  They  abounded  everywhere.  Every  house  had  its  squir- 
rels and  ever)-  fence  had  them  as  occupants.  This  year  we  have  not  seen  one.  Last  year  the  caterpillars  covered  the  apple  trees  with  their  nests.  This 
year  we  have  seen  but  a  single  nest.  We  have  not  seen  a  cut  worm  the  present  year  on  our  corn  or  in  our  garden.  Thus  by  a  wise  provision  of  an  all 
ruling  Providence,  these  pests  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  bidden, — "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther." — Maine  Farmer. 


\ 
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Tto  Wwm  ami  FimHa. 


Whl&  atttl  Farm, 


I  A  PLACE JTOR  TOOLS.  I 

 I    Faemees  should  take  good  care  of  their  farm- § 

ORCHARD  "gEAsTfOR  '  PASTTjRF.  I  tag  tools  and  implement,  and  not  leave  them  out  j  * 

.   rr      ,      „  „„  I  to  get  wet,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  \ 

Flint,  in  his  work  on  Grasses,  says  = L"  &        '  ,    .         ...  = 

=  to  crack  the  wood.    Wagons  and  plows  will  = 


Stack  3JartL 


FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 


Chas.  L. 

of  Orchard  Grass  (Dactylis  Strata):  ,  jf  well  housed ;  but  when  left j 

"This  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  f  •  a  few  , 

widely-known  of  all  the  pasture  grasses.    Itis  =  CJ^  - 
™     J  i         =  will  suffice  to  use  them  up. 

common  to  every  country  m  Europe,  to  the  vvlu  *u  .  1 

^  j      ,  ,        '  |    ^  t00i  room  is  as  imports 

north  of  Africa,  and  to  Asia,  as  well  as  to \  ...  *  .   „  „„.  .  „„h  = 

.       T      '  ■  t   ^  „„j  ;„t„i  any  building  on   his  farm.    A  work-bench,  = 

America.    Its  cu  ture  was  introduced  mto=    v.  »  .  TT„„„i 

■a-m      *  .  .      ,      .t,   , .     .     ,  =  with  vice  at  one  end,  is  very  important.  Here; 

England  from  Virginia,  where  it  had  been  cul- a    £  ,  f<w 

fa  1:5  ,     .  Tf  =  a  hundred  things  can  be  "  ••• 

tivated  some  years  previously,  m  1764.  it| 

forms  one  of  the  most  common  grasses  of  I 

English  natural  pastures,  on  rich,  deep,  moist  I 

,o  England,  -  »=  - 


|  the  foot-rot,  the  farmer  would  find  it  advan- 

|  tageous  to  have  the  hoofs  of  his  sheep  rasped 

'  j  or  pared  once  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

|  This  is  not  often  done,  but  it  appears  reason- 

m  ,  ,  .  ,  t.    I  able,  and  would  not  be  very  expensive.  In 

The  many  heavy  showers  and  long  contin-  =    .  '  •  . 

.,.,«.        ,       ,         .      ,  lumnclosed  or  mountainous  countries,  where 
ued  storms  with  which  we  have  been  visited  =       ,      ,  .    ,         ,  . 

the  o  eniu  S  rmc  havin  ke  t  low  1  -  sneeP  nave  particular  tracts,  gravel  might 
since  e  opemug^  p  D,  g  p  y  |  -(-jg  scattered,  in  sufHcient  quantities  to  wear  and 
ing  pastures,  particulaily,  soft  and  marshy,  it  is  i  ,       „  „ ,    .     ,  .       ,  . 

.    .  *„  „  *•„,.„,„..  „„;  „  I '  .  „. . .  ^      j,     ,      !  harden  the  horn.     A  flock  of  sheep  having 

A  tool  room  is  as  important  to  a  taimer  as ;  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  thus  far  sheep  =  .•  •  .       ^  ° 

„  i  contracted  the  foot-rot  and  received  successful 
Fear-  \ 


\  ous  to  mention. 
In  such  a  room  a 


■fixed,"  too  numer-i 


good  assortment  of 


I  tools  should  be  kept— saws,  planes,  augurs,  bits,  j 


interest  among  »»,  ™ u« =,  —  ~£  --~  |  made  especially  for  little  jobs,  that  requir 
found  to  be  exceedingly  palatable  to  stock  oh  J,  J 


some ! 
e  [ 


all  kinds. 


 ,  th„  i.1Y,lr  =  nice  nails.    The  city  hardware  dealers  have  I 

Its  rapidity  of  growth,  the  luxur-i  ...    .     ,      v  = 

xia  i<»i     j      &        i  =  tbem    they  come  in  papers  like  brads.    You  = 

nnre  of  ts  aftermath,  and  its  power  oi  enduring  =         '  ^  1  „  _T  = 

ance  oi  its  aitermam  auu     i  »  an  aggortment  of  screws.    No  matter  I 

the  rronninsr  of  cattle,  comniencl  it  hignly  to  =  = 
me  cropping  oi  i-autic,  &  j      ^  whether  vou  know  of  any  use  you  can  put  i 

the  farmer's  care,  especially  as  a  pasture  grass.  §  w"^""  Juu  ^IU>V  ^  1  -: 

me  larmei  s  mho,    i        *  ••  *r,A  many  of  the  screws,  brads,  nails,  &c,  to,  you  § 

As  it  b  ossoms  earlier  than  Timothy  and  {       ^  ^         a](  ^  .  f  later_  - 

about  the  time  of  red  clover  i  makes  an  «1-  j  m  ^ ^  ,  &         assortment  ^ 

mirable  mixture  with  that  plant,  to  cu  in  th  {  ^     seagone    tQ  enab,e       tQ  make  i 

blossom  and  cure  for  hay    As  a  pasUne  grass  f  »    J               ^             be  done  f 

it  should  be  fed  close,  both  to  prevent  its_  form-  f  .^Wright  or  olaeksmith  shop.  I 

ing  thick  tufts  and  to  prevent  its  running  to ,  f           a^  gee  how  quickly  you ! 

<sppd  when  it  loses  a  larsre  proportion  ot  its  =       J    '  '.;  ,       i  •••«•  ti 

seea,  waen  »     {,    l    i  .  and  your  sons  can  learn  on  rainy  days  to  put  = 

nutritive  matter,  and  it  becomes  hard  and=       J  „  ,   ,       ,         ,    ,      ,  i 

nuuiuve  uwuci,  ^  =         f  rm  toolg  in  oraer  and  also  do  many  = 

wirv.    All  kinds  of  stock  eat  it  greedily  when  = J  ,••  ,,,,„,,  ,■„! 

=  |  other  things  for  the    women  folks,   that  will  | 

green.  ,T  ,     ..      ,     ..  1  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  end.— Ru-  \ 

"Judge  Buel  said  of  it,  'I  should  prefer  it  |        i      .  I 

to  almost  every  other  grass,  and  cows   are|   _  m   \ 

verv  fond  of  it.'  Elsewhere  he  says :  'Amer-1  .  I 

„    , ,  o   .  j  n         ■  Book-Faeming  is  simply  the  best  farmings 

ican  Cock's  foot,  or  Orchard  Grass,  is  one  of  =  ..■  K,         ..  .  f^fTiif-i 

5  put  m  hooks — yours,  reader,  if  it  is  the  best.  = 


SHEEP  IN  MICHIGAN. 


the  most  abiding  grasses  we  have.    It  is  prob- 1 


A  fool  cannot  write  a  book  ;  an  able  man  must  1 


ably  better  adapted  than  any  other  grass,  to=  ,.  , 

■'    .,    ,  ■   ■■.         .  -      a  .  =  do  it— not  a  man  of  mere  accomplishments  or 

sow  with  clover  and  other  seeds  for  permanent  I 

.    ,  .    ...    i        i  learning — but 

pasture,  or  for  hay,  as  it  is  fit  to  cut  with  clover,  = 

and  grows  remarkably  quick  when  cropped  by  I 

cattle.   Five  or  six  days'  growth  in  Summer! 

suffices  to  give  a  good  bite.    Its  good  proper- 1 

ties  consist  in  its  early  and  rapid  growth,  and| 

its  resistance  of  drouth;  but  all  agree  that  it  I 

should  be  closely  cropped.    Sheep  will  pass} 

over  every  other  grass  to  feed  upon  it.    If  suf-l  .  .  ,. 

J       .  &  ,  ,   .fs a  thing?   If  the  prejudiced  reader  (prejudiced 

fered  to  grow  long  without  being  cropped,  it  i      .    ,      ,         .  )?  J 

6  ,  ,     .      „  .     ,  -r>  „  ,  ,  l  against  book  farming)  knows  how  to  trim  his 

becomes  coarse  and  harsh.    Colonel  Powel  (at?         .  °" 

.     ,  -  c  T.        ,      •  s    ft    l  vine,  he  is  the  man,  if  he  has  words  for  it,  to 

late  eminent  farmer  of  Pennsylvania)  after  =     .  >  ■£>  ' 

,    ,  .       =  write  a  book  on  the  subject — the  very  man  we 

growing  it  ten  years,  declares  that  lt  produces  ]  ^  ^  ^  ^  '  ^  best 

more  pasturage  than  any  ofter  g^ss  he  n^|m0-  ^  be  ^ 

seen  m  America.    On  being  fed  very  close,  it  =       .     •  /. 

,       ,  ■  ■     I  farming.     It  is  mere  preiudice,  depend  upon 

has  produced  good  pasture,  after  remaining!.        &  1    J        '     1  ' 


one  versed  in  the  business  he 
.  1  writes  upon.    It  is  thus  that  we  have  books  by 
,  |  the  best  men  in  all  the  departments.  These 
I  men  make  our  literature — and  to  be  opposed  to 
,  I  them,  is  to  be  arrayed  against  knowledge, 
[against  schools  and  newspapers.    What  is 
:  |  thought  of  the  man  who  opposes  education  ? 
And  what  is  education  but  to  learn  to  know 


But  there  is  one  evil  which  gives  rise  to  this 
!  very  prejudice ;  bad  books  foisted  on  the  public, 
j  These  are  read — and  they  lead  into  error ;  and 
I  forthwith  good  and  bad  are  condemned. 

Our  best  men  certainly  are  not  the  fools. 
|  Our  ablest  men,  who  lead  in  their  departments, 


{  Shall  we  heed  them  ?  or  shall  we  follow  after 
!  our  own  half-formed,  inexperienced  notions  ? 
!  We  have  our  prejudices,  and  they  make  us  be- 


five  days  at  rest.    It  is  suited  to  all  arable  soils.  I 
Two  bushels  of  seed  are  requisite  for  an  acre  | 
when  sown  alone,  or  half  this  quantity,  when 
sown  with  clover.   The  seed  is  very  light, 
weighing  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  bushel.    It  should  be  cut  early  | 

^0r,}^7\.    i  ,11  i  c-        I  are  men  qualified,  if  any,  to  impart  instruction. 

"Mr.  Sanders,  a  well  known  practical  farmer ,  0^n  Z  f„„™.  „<w 

and  cattle  breeder  of  Kentukcy,  says  of  it .: 

'  My  observation  and  experience  have  induced  = 

me  to  rely  mainly  on  orchard  grass  and  red!  ... 

t,  „!  neve  we  are  right,  without  consulting  the  facts 

clover;  indeed,  I  now  sow  no  other  sort  of=  5,     ,  ™-  ,-, 

'        —7  -i       i    »i    =  of  the  case. — Rural  World. 

grass-seed.    These  grasses,  mixed,  make  the  \ 

best  hay  of  all  the  grasses  for  this  climate  j  A  ^^'^I^ZITro^iZ.-^  Law- 
Kentucky.)  It  is  nutritious,  and  well  adapted  |  rence  Joumal  teUs  what  the  ferm  of  a  maQ 
as  food  for  stock.  Orchard  grass  is  ready  for  |  iug  Mar  ^  place  has  yielded  tMg  vear_  He 
graang  in  the  Spring,  ten  or  twelve  days  soon- i  raised  eighty  acres  of  CQr^  tweQty  acres  of 
er  than  any  other  that  affords  a  full  bite.  =  wheat  and  ten  acres  of  potatoes_  The  com 
When  grazed  down  and  the  stock  turned  off,  |yielded  eighl;y  bushelB>  the  wheat  thirty  bush- 
it  will  be  ready  for  re-grazing  in  less  than  half|elgj  and  ^  potat0eS  three  hundred  and  fifty 
the  time  required  for  Kentucky  blue  grass.  It  |  bughels  ^  acre_  Tne  yalue  of  the  entire  croft 
stands  a  severe  drought  better  than  any  other  |  from  one  hlmdred  and  ten  acres  of  land  culti. 
grass,  keeping  green  and  growing  when  other  is  ^435^  handsome  income  for  a 

sorts  are  dried  up.  In  Summer  it  will  grow  |  farmer_  It  ghould  be  borne  in  mind>  nowever) 
more  in  a  day  than  blue  grass  will  in  a  week.  1^  the  cropg  in  Kangag  are  unugually  good 
Orchard  grass  is  naturally  disposed  to  form  and }  thig  year>  and  ^  ia  all  probabiUty,  the  owner 
grow  in  tussocks.    The  best  preventive  is  a  |  of  tbig  ferm  ig  aa  exceptionally  good  farmer. 

good  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  a  suffi- 1  „„„,^<.,n„,  ,  ,..„,.„,n.,„.,„™.. 

ciency  of  seed  uniformly  sown.'  ]    a  method  of  making  use  of  fowls,  recently 

Orchard  grass  is  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  I  devised  in  Erance,  is  said  to  be  of  great  agri- 
than  rye  grass  or  Timothy.  It  will  endure  I  cultural  value.  An  old  omnibus  is  fitted  up 
considerable  shade.  In  a  porous  subsoil  its  fi- 1  with  nest-boxes  and  perches,  and  it  is  proposed 
brous  roots  extend  to  a  great  depth.  Its  habit  I  that  such  a  machine  should  be  kept  on  every 
of  growth  unfits  it  for  a  lawn  grass.  Its  seed  |  farm  well  filled  with  fowls,  and  should  be  trans- 
weighs  twelve  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and,  to  1  ferred  every  day  to  the  spot  where  the  most 
sow  alone,  about  twenty-four  pounds  to  the  I  active  farming  operations  are  being  carried  on. 
acre  are  required  to  make  sure  of  a  good  crop.  \  The  fowls  would  then  follow  the  plough  and 
It  should  not  be  sown  alone,  except  for  the  I  harrow,  clear  the  land  thoroughly  of  fly  and 
sake  of  raising  the  seed.  It  is  worthy  of  a  I  worm,  pick  up  all  the  stray  grain  after  harvest, 
much  more  extended  cultivation  among  us."    I  and  keep  themselves  high  in  health. 


'      .  ,    ,  *  .  ,     =  treatment  are  m  but  little  danger  of  a  recur- 

mg  there  may  be  farmers  who  have  not  taken  1  .  .,    ..  .  •, 

P  ,  *  ,     .  .  i    ^.        ,  =  rence  of  the  disease,  and  are  consequently  con- 

this  state  of  the  weather  into  consideration  and  =  . ,     .  ,     '  '         „         ,  .  .  , 

,   ,  ,„       ,    „  1  sidered  more  valuable  than  those  which  have 

therefore  have  neglected  to  make  the  necessary  1  '  - 

0  ....  =  never  had  it.    This  certainly  should  be  the 

investigations  we  propose,  m  a  brief  manner,  =  J 

„  .  .  f       ,,    .  =  case,  yet  the  experience  is  a  usually  expensive 

to  call  their  attention  to  the  importance  ot  be-  =       '  ^  „        ,  ■ 

,   ,                   .5                    =  one,  not  to  be  wished  for. — American  Stock 
me.  oh  the  alert,  and  prepared  to  meet  success- 1    ■  , 
„  „    ,                 ,            ,            ,           =  Journal. 
fully  the  enemy,  whom  we  have  good  reason  \  ^  

to  suspect,  is  lurking  among  our  flocks.    Ex- 1 

perience  having  demonstrated  how  exceedingly  | 

infectious  the  disease  is,  notwithstanding  the  |  Some  time  since  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Brothers, 
assertions  of  many  writers  to  the  contrary,  addsj  wool  dealers  in  Detroit,  addressed  letters  to 
another  incentive  to  prevention  if  possible,  I  township  supervisors  throughout  Michigan, 
otherwise  to  speedy  treatment.  The  varieties  §  requesting  from  them  a  statement  of  the  num- 
of  foot-rot  are  quite  numerous,  but  the  true  in-  j  ber  of  sheep  returned  upon  the  tax  rolls  for 
dications  more  frequently  occur,  from  above  \  this  year.  Returns  were  received  from  109 
than  below.  The  horn  by  exposure  to  wet  be- 1  towns,  in  twenty  counties,  including  the  prin- 
comes  more  luxuriant,  softer,  and,  consequent-  j  cipal  wool-producing  counties  of  the  State, 
ly,  weaker ;  inflammation  is  excited  within  the  |  The  numbers  returned  are  compared  with  the 
foot  by  its  being  constantly  wet  and  cold,  fre- 1  number  in  these  same  townships  in  1864,  and 
quently  ending  in  suppuration,  and  thus  caus- 1  from  this  a  basis  is  obtained  from  which  to 
ing  in  many  cases  troublesome  and  offensive  |  calculate  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  State.  It 
ulcers.  Apparently  there  can  be  but  little  j  is  found  that  the  net  increase  since  1864,  in 
wear  and  tear  of  the  foot  in  soft  ground,  yet  \  these  townships,  is  about  fifteen  and  a  half  per 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  unsound  |  cent.  The  State  authorities,  in  the  official  sta- 
and  spongy  condition  of  the  horn,  it  will  be  |  tistics  for  1864,  gave  the  whole  number  of  sheep 
seen  how  easily  small  particles  of  sand  or  |  in  the  State  as  2,053,363.  To  this  add  fifteen 
gravel  may  be  introduced  into  the  softened  |  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  2,371,634  is  had,  as 
mass,  and  in  a  short  time  penetrate  the  quick.  |  the  present  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the 
\  This,  it  is  true,  may  occur  independent  of  the !  State. 

[  foot-rot,  and  in  such  cases-  is  much  more  sus- 1    This  number  is  considerably  below  the  usual 

!  ceptible  of  treatment  by  similar  means.  1  estimates — very  much  below  the  estimate  made 

I    Large  or  fat  sheep  are  more  subject  to  the  |  by  the  Agricultural  Department.    It  foUows 

I  disease  than  the  small  or  lighter  ones,  the  horn  I  that,  according  to  these  statements,  the  clip  of 

I  not  being  proportionately  strong.    The  symp-  j  wool  in  Michigan  is  considerably  less  than  has 

1  torn  first  noticed,  where  the  proper  attention  |  generally  been  supposed.    Estimating  the  ave- 

|has  not  been -bestowed,  is  lameness  in  the  [  rage  weight  of  fleece  at  four  pounds,  which  is 

j  sheep;  an  examination  will  exhibit  the  morbidl  above  the  average  usually  taken,  and  9,486,- 

I  growth  described  above.    The  foot  is  hot  and  [  536  pounds  is  the  amount  of  the  clip  of  the 

I  painful,  more  particularly  so  in  the  cleft  be-  { State.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  wool  pro- 

I  ween  the  two  hoofs ;  and  there  is  usually  a  f  duct  of  the  State,  for  the  present  year,  was 

j  noticeable  enlargement  about  the  coronet,  as  j  12,000,000   pounds— even    higher  estimates 

I  also  a  wound  discharging  a  thin  offensive  fluid  j  have  been  made.—  Western  Rural 

\  — always  an  increased  secretion.    Preceding |   ■  iriirMiuimWuii  ™ 

I  the  dropping  off  the  hoof,  there  is  a  separation  |  HEALTH  OF  COWS. 

!  of  the  horn  from  the  parts  beneath,  although  |    n  ,    ...  .    ,    —  — .      .     ,  .  , 

7  I    Good  health  m  domestic  animals  is  always  & 

l  matter  of  primary  importance.    As  bad  health 

I  in  parents  transmits  a  tendency  to  disease  in 
1    In  a  few  cases  the  toe  ot  the  hoof  appears  to  = „  ..  .   .       ,      „  ,  ... 

I ,  ,        .  ,        ,  ,  .  , ,    ;  1  the  offspring,  it  is  important  that  every  kind 

!  be  worn  to  the  quick,  and  being  unable  to  .         ^.  - 

=  ,  =  ot  animal  we  desire  to  continue  on  our  farms 

=  walk,  the  sheep  is  obliged  to  move  about  upon  =  ,        .    ,     .  . 
1 .      '  ,       .  .       .  ,  1  should  be  kept  vigorous  and  healthy, 

=  its  knees  until  the  pain  experienced  becomes  1 

!  so  great,  and  the  difficulty  of  ruminating  so  se- 1  As  domestic  animals  are  a  source  of  ktraan 
Ivere,  that  the  poor  creature  dies  from  irritation  lfood'  il  is  of  Sreat  importance  to  preserve 
land  starvation.  All  this  suffering  may,  how- 1 them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Diseased  meat 
lever,  by  simple  remedies,  be  prevented,  and  \ carnes  lts  qualities  into  the  stomach  of  its  con- 
I  will  never  be  found  among  the  flock  of  a  care- !  sumers-  11  is  a  serious  objection  which  vege- 
!  £ul  and  attentive  farmer.  In  the  first  stage  of! tarians  urSe  aSainst  tlie  use  of  animal  food, 
I  the  disease,  those  portions  of  horn  separated  I tnat  tne  artificial  circumstances  in  which  ani- 
!  from  the  parts  beneath  should  be  removed,  and  I mals  live-  and  the  bad  treatment  they  receive, 
!  an  application  of  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphuric  1 render  them  unhealthy.  As  an  unhealthy 
I  acid,  or  any  preparations  of  this  nature  made ! animal  does  not  consume  food  to  as  good  ad- 
\  with  a  leather  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  Dip-  \  vantage  as  a  well  one,  it  is  economical  to  avoid 
!  ping  the  foot  in  very  hot  tar,  as  near  the  boiling  [  disease-  As  comparative  misery  and  discom- 
!  point  as  is  bearable,  and  the  use  of  a  plentiful  I fort  accompany  disease,  it  is  humane  as  well 
I  supply  of  turpentine,  are  also  very  often  sue- 1 as  economical  to  see  that  the  animals  under 
I  cessful  remedies.  In  its?most  virulent  form,  the  |  our  care  eiW  as  fer  as  Possible  their  creature 
I  disease  is  only  mastered  by  the  most  attentive  1  comfort:s- 

I  reatment,  and  a  thorough  removal  of  all  the  I  Each  of  these  circumstances  is  a  sufficient 
1  horn  covering  the  ulcerated  parts  is  a  primary  1 reason  for  guarding,  with  scrupulous  care,  the 
[  necessity  previous  to  any  applications,  as  is  al-  j  health  of  the  animals  we  feed ;  but  when  we 
I  so  the  cleansing  of  the  foot  from  all  the  grit  and  | derive  milk  &om  animals,  it  is  doubly  impor- 
!  dirt.  The  change  to  higher  and  dryer  ground  j tant  that  thev  are  keP4  fl'ee  {™m  every  objec- 
Ihas  often  been  found  to  effect  a  cure,  and  isltionable  taint.  A  sickly  cow  not  only  yields 
I  certainly  beneficial  in  all  cases ;  some  farmers  I a  dimished  profit,  but  she  yields  a  sickly  milk, 
!  have  wholly  eradicated  the  disease  by  driving  j and  sickly  m  a  higher  degree  than  her  flesh. 
1  their  sheep  over  dusty  roads,  or  a  barn  floor,  I  If  a  cow  eats  anything  that  has  a  strong  or 
j  daily.  I  disagreeable  odor,  it  appears  in  her  milk.  If 

}  Others  again  suggest  as  an  admirable  plan  { a  cow  eats  anything  medicinal,  it  comes  out 
!  that  a  few  bushels  of  lime  be  placed  about  three  |  in  her  milk.  If  she  is  feverish  her  milk  shows 
[  inches  deep  near  the  bars  through  which  the  |  it.  If  she  has  sores  about  her,  pus  may  be 
1  sheep  pass  to  and  from  the  pasture,  or  at  any  j  found  in  her  milk.  If  she  is  fed  upon  decayed 
1  point  where  they  will  be  obliged  to  pass  over  |  or  diseased  food,  her  miik,  since  it  is  derived 
lit.  In  referring  to  the  disease  an  authority  { from  her  food,  will  be  imperfect. — Little  Falls 
-says,  "In  grounds  that  are  disposed  to  give  ~- Farmer. 


\  such  separation  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  | 
t  of  the  loss. 


The  Hunting  Leopaed.— In  Persia  the  leopard  or  panther  is  trained  to  hunt  gazelles  just  as  a  falcon  will  hunt  herons.  The  huntsman  provides  it  wita 
a  hood,  and  seats  it  on  his  saddle-bow.  The  moment  he  sights  a  deer  or  gazelle  he  uncovers  the  leopard,  and  lets  it  down  from  his  horse.  In  one  or  tw° 
bounds  the  leopard  springs  on  the  back  of  its  prey,  which  it  seizes  by  the  neck  and  brings  to  the  ground.  The  huntsman  then  comes  up,  and  after 
caressing  the  leopard,  which  has  already  begun  to  make  a  meal  of  the  quarry,  and  giving  it  a  bit  of  meat  to  divert  its  attention,  he  puts  on  its  hood  and 
restores  it  to  its  place  at  his  saddle-bow.  When  the  leopard  misses  its  prey,  which  very  rarely  happens,  it  hides  itself,  and  can  only  be  persuaded  to 
renew  the  chase  by  repeated  caresses.    A  trained  leopard  costs  in  Persia  twelve  thousand  francs. 
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AORIOULTntF.  feeds  us ;  lo  a  great  extent  It  clothes  us ;  with- 
out tt  we  could  not  have  manufactures,  andBhould  not  have  com- 
merce. These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster— the 
largest  in  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Daniel 
WEB6TBR. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

StttCK  the  death  of  Hon.  Isaac  Newton,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  without  a  head. 
Of  course,  there  is  ap  acting  Commissioner, 
(an  old  friend  and  a  good  fellow),  but  the  De- 
partment is  not  represented  by  an  official  ap- 
pointee. This  vacuum  causes  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  among  aspirants  for  the  office  ;  and  the 
applicants  are  about  as  numerous  as  blackbirds 
in  a  corn-field.  We  have  not  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance among  all  of  them  ;  consequently 
what  we  may  say  will  have  no  personal  appli- 
cation to  those  who  generously  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Government  and  to  the  great  agri- 
cultural class  who  look  to  that  Department  for 
knowledge,  encouragement  and  protection. 

The  late  Commissioner  was  a  practical  agri- 
culturist. He  was  born  on  the  farm,  and  spent 
nearly  three  score  years  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  of  human  arts.  The  period 
of  his  life  compassed  all  the  growth,  improve- 
ment and  progress  of  our  agriculture.  Hence, 
his  experience  and  practice,  coupled  with  in- 
telligence and  judgment,  well  qualified  him  for 
the  position  he  occupied.  Yet  he  failed  lo 
meet  the  expectations  of  large  numbers  of  the 
agricultural  community.  This  was  owing, 
partially,  to  a  want  of  executive  energy ; 
chiefly,  however,  to  the  fact  that  he  presided 
over  a  new,  half  organized,  and  badly  ap- 
pointed Department.  These  facts  should  have 
been  weighed  by  the  critics  and  assailants  of 
Mr.  Newton,  and  due  allowance  given  to  the 
imperfections,  perplexities  and  difficulties  of  a 
new,  untried  Department. 

Another  fact — one  of  great  weight  and  en-  j 
tirely  overlooked — is  that  the  Government  was  \ 
engaged  in  civil  war  through  nearly  the  whole  j 
period  of  the  late  Commissioner's  admiuistra-  j 
tion.  The  whole  civil  and  military  powers  of  j 
the  Republic  were  required  to  put  down  the ! 
Rebellion.  More  than  half  of  the  purely  agrl- 1 
cultural  section  of  the  country  was  in  revolt;  j 
while  half  a  million  of  loyal  soldiers  were  i 
called  from  the  plough  on  our  Northern  and  I 
Western  farms.  A  little  reflection  would  show  j 
that  an  Agricultural  Department  organized : 
amid  the  throes  and  sufferings  of  a  fratricidal  j 
■war,  with  half  of  its  territory  in  Rebellion,  and  j 
the  farmers  of  the  other  half  turned  into  sol-  j 
fliers,  could  not  be  a  successful  or  prosperous  j 
institution.  Had  the  Republic  remained  in  j 
peace,  out  of  debt,  her  yeomanry  tranquil,  her ! 
agriculture  prosperous,  her  industry  unbur-  j 
thened  with  taxes,  all  of  us  producers  instead  \ 
of  consumers  and  destroyers,  then  our  De-  j 
partment  of  Agriculture  might  have  nourished  j 
and  given  entire  satisfaction  from  the  start. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  this  nation  are  j 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Few  of  us  I 
know  anything  of  its  capacity  to  feed  and  I 
clothe  the  human  fuhiily.  Our  soils  embrace 
the  best  of  the  earth's  surface.  Our  climate, 
though  subject  to  extremes,  is  nevertheless 
more  genial  and  productive  than  any  other  in 
the  temperate  zone.  For  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural crops  the  world  cannot  surpass,  nor 
probably  equal  us.  But  our  great  empire  of 
cereal  and  vegetable  wealth  is  undeveloped. 
We  are  advancing  gradually,  pushing  the 
ploughshare  through  the  fertile  valleys,  guiding 
the  mowing  machine  over  the  prairies,  and 
building  storehouses  for  grain  in  all  our  cities 
and  marts  of  trade.  Hence,  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  an  Agricultural  Department  well 
organized,  ably  officered,  and  with  a  practi- 
cally educated  and  first-class  Commissioner. 

We  want  no  politician  for  that  office.  We 
want  no  decayed  gentleman  of  fortune  to  oc- 
cupy it.  We  want  no  Lazarus  of  party  to 
gather  crumbs  for  the  Agricultural  Bureau. 
But  what  we  do  require  and  insist  upon  having, 
is  a  live,  practical,  scientific  agriculturist.  We 


I  care  not  what  his  politics  are,  who  his  friends 
|  are — nor  whether  he  has  any  friends  or  poli- 
|  tics  at  all.  Give  us  a  good  man,  one  who  will 
I  confer  honor  and  progress  on  the  Department, 
{ rather  than  that  the  Department  bequeath 
I  fame  and  pocket  thrift  to  some  miserable  pen- 
I  sioner  of  official  patronage.  Here  is  the  seat 
I  of  agricultural  empire,  and  no  political  dwarf 
I  or  pigmy  of  party  should  occupy  so  valuable 
I  and  distinguished  a  position  as  that  of  Com- 
|  rhissidner  of  Agriculture.  Give  us  "  the  right 
{man  in  the  right  place,"  then  we  may  antici- 
i  pate  development  and  progress  for  American 
I  agriculture. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 


The  origin  of  the  Brahma  Pootra  fowls} 
comes  up  for  discussion  in  the  agricultural  I 
press,  now  and  then,  but  the  question  seems  to  ! 
be  as  undecided  as  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  j 
letters.  8.  M.  Saunders  contributes  an  article  I 
to  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  in  which  he  en- 1 
deavors  to  trace  their  origin  to  India,  some-  f 
where  on  the  river  Brahma  Pootra.  This  au- } 
thority  comes  from  the  "  Cottage  Gardner,"  off 
London  for  18G5 — a  magazine  which  has  re- 1 
cently  denied  that  the  Brahma  Pootras  were  a  j 
distinct  breed  of  fowl.  This  question  of  ori- 1 
gin  still  remains  in  the  fog. 

JUDICIOUS  PREMIUMS  A  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  (Coun- 1 

  I  try  Gentleman)  writes  a  letter  from  Illinois  on  \ 

We  have  previously  expressed  our  disap-fthc  grain,  cattle  and  hog  market,  in  Cham- 1 
probation  of  making  agricultural  fairs  mere  j  paign  county.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  I 
exhibitions  of  horse  speed  ;  or  rather  ignoring  I  at  an  average  of  only  thirteen  bushels,  although  ! 
the  legitimate  object  of  agricultural  improve-  j  instances  arc  recorded  of  some  Spring  wheal  | 
ment  for  that  of  horse-racing.  We  are  not  |  yielding  25  lo  30  bushels  per  acre.  Corn,  hogs] 
alone  in  the  opinion  that  these  fairs  have  sadly  j  and  cattle  are  represented  "  on  the  advance,"  I 
degenerated  within  the  past  few  years,  and  I  and  many  cattle  feeders  count  on  only  half  a  I 
that  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  j  corn  crop  in  that  section, 
more  honest  and  intelligent  portions  of  the  {  — 

agricultural  community.  Consequently  it  gives  j  The  "Western  Rural,"  of  Chicago,  is  in  fa- j 
us  pleasure  to  commend  the  Pennsylvania  1  vor  of  having  the  roots  of  grape  vines  "Weill 
State  Society  for  a  judicious  list  of  premiums  j  shaded,"  and  refers  to  the  wild  vines  of  the  j 
for  essays  on  the  various  branches  of  farming.  1  forest  whose  roots  are  imbedded  in  the  moist  I 
The  following  liberal  awards  are  to  be  dis- 1  leaf  mold,  and  in  close  proximity  to  water.  It  j 
tributed  at  the  State  Exhibition  at  Pittsburg,  \  instances  a  vine  that  had  not  grown  much  for  j 
on  the  24th,  25th,  2Gth,  and  27th  of  Septem- )  two  years,  but  an  arbor,  for  a  rustic  seat,  was  1 
ber : —  !  built  over  it,  and  since  then  it  has  growru  vigor-  j 

For  the  best  report  or  history  of  the  exhibition,  published  in  |  OUSly.  This  fact,  among  numerous  Others,  is  ^ 
any  newspaper  or  periodical,  or  furnlBhed  the  Society  In  MSS.,  =  _  = 

within  thirty  days.  If  published  in  a  newspaper,  four  copies  =  quoted  to  show  the  Utility  of  protectill"  LTaDe  i 
lo  be  furnished  the  Secretary  J50  =        .„  ,  *,  o  o     r-  ; 

An  entry  must  be  made  by  the  competitors  for  the  following  I  TOOtS  trom  the  scorching  ray  S  Of  the  SUn.  That  I 
premiums,  as  in  all  other  cases,  and  the  papers  furnished  the  =        .  ,    ,     -  ,         _  .  § 

Secretary  of  the  Society  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  ooto-  =  moisture  ana  shade  are  beneficial  to  the  roots  I 

UEK,  18b7,  bo  that  sulhcient  time  may  be  had  for  the  committee  ;    r  ■  ,.  ,.  ,  ,  _  = 

to  make  a  proper  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Janu-  !  Ot  the  grape  IS  generally  Well  KnOWTJ.  An  old  I 
arv,  1867,  =        •%  c  ,  .  .  , 

to  the  Farmer  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  upon  the  =  gardener,  Ot  Jong  experience  in  grape  Culture.  I 
causes  of  failures  of  crops  and  in  farming  Silver  Cup.  I  _„n,.,i  ...  n  •  „  „  i-     .  . 

To  the  Farmer  who  presents  the  best  and  most  approved  !  Called  OU1  attention  tO  tblS  Subject  twenty  odd  f 
form  of  farm  accountB,  for  the  year  Silver  Cup.  =  vparc  a  rrn  * 

Best  essay  on  the  use  of  Agricultural  Periodicals.. Silver  Cup.  =  J  Cttlb  aao. 

Best  essay  on  Grasses  Silver  Cup.  =   

Best  essay  on  Veterinary  Science  Silver  Cup.  =  | 

For  an  approved  Report  of  Experiments  in  the  saving,  pre-  =      mu  •  ,«>  r      .  ~„     .       ,  - 

paring  ami  applying  liquid  manures  §50.  i     1  he  grain  crop  in  California  for  18G7  is  ad- 1 

The  reports  lor  this  premium  muBt  give  plans  and  epeciLica-  ^  +,    ,   ,  ,  mi  - 

Hon  of  the  cisterns  or  vats  for  securing  the  manure,  the  cost  of  =  mitted  tO  be  much  larger  than  last  year.     The  I 

the  same,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  construction— also,  =  u  a  H«  nni;f*x....:n..  »  ~  *.„  *t    .   1      .      .,,  ,  I 

drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  implements  used  for  the  dls- |     Alta  CalUOlman     asserts  that  Wheat  Will  be  = 

tribution  and  application  of  the  manure,  and  the  method  and  i  full,,  l,,1n^T«J  „t  i„„..  „  = 

time  of  applying  the  same,  with  the  results  as  applied  to  grass  iluUY  one  hundred  pel  Cent.  abOVe  last  year.; 
lands  and  grain  crops,  of  not  less  than  three  acres.  i  nnd    thflt    the  mi-llitv  is  vpnr   unnnrirtr  Tlw. 

Best  eBsay  on  preparing  and  saving  seeds  Silver  Cup.  =    DU    ,ual    U1L  qUdlliy    IS  ^  eiy   Superior.      lne  i 

Best  essay  of  practical  observations  and  description  of  ex- 1  <' P,)rmPr  "  of  Son  T7Ysincisr>n  io  tint-  cn  con  = 
periments  on  the  Diseases  of  I'attle.  a  premium  in  the  discre-  ■  •ra,uu',>  01  Q-»n  JHanClSCO,  lb  not  SO  San- = 
tion  of  the  committee,  not  to  exceed  *50.  =  .Tiiinp  of  .1  double   rron   for  (liis   harvpcl    rint  = 

BeBt  essay  on  Sheep  Breeding  and  Hearing  Silver  Cup  or  $25.  =  =  UOUOIO   crop  IOT  IU1S   Harvest,   OUt  1 

Bestessay  on  theBee  and  Saving  of  Honey. Silver  Cupor  !J25.  =  estimates  it  as  Ore  third  lal'p-pr  than  lis!  vMr  z- 
Best  essay  on  Improvements  In  Farming  Implements  and  I  esuul<ULS  11  db  lmm  'aigtr  Ulan  last  year.  ; 

Ihelr  economical  use  Silver  Cup  or  IJ25.  =  Wheat  is  UOW  «ellin  T  nf  Son  Francisco  at  one  = 

Nolimitcan  properly  be  fixed  for  essays,  but  thev  need  not  §  .L1UU0  .11  OJU  ridntlSCO  at  Om  , 

exceed  12  pages  of  cap  mss.,  written  on  one  side  of  "the  paper.  I  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  I 

„„  „„.   •  I  Twentj'-two  vessels  were  loading  at  that  port,  | 

„,     t-.  ^        „  mu    1       I at  last  advices,  with  wheat  for  Europe. 

The  Fop.eigx  Grain  Map.ket. — The  large  i  1  i 

surplus  of  grain  raised  in  this  country  led  to  I 

the  belief  that  we  should  ship  vast  quantities  I 

to  Europe.    Reports  from  across  the  ocean  do  [ 

not  confirm  this  opinion.    The  wheat  crops 

promise  abundance  in  all  sections  of  Europe.  1 

In  England  there  is  no  deficiency.    France  has  { 

an  over-supply,  and  is  even  shipping  to  British  j 

ports.    Iu  Poland  and  Austria  are  fair  crops.  1 

The  harvest  in  the  Southern  part  of  Russia  is  \ 

the  best  for  several  years,  large  exports  being ! 

reported  from  all  the  Black  Sea  marts  of  trade.  | 

From  these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  the  [ 

foreign  demand  for  grain  will  be  comparatively  j 

small.    Our  foreign  indebtedness  must  be  paid  | 

in  cotton  or  specie.  ! 


The  "  Rural  New  Yorker"  speaks  well  of  the 
Diehl  wheat.  It  has  seen  some  heads  with 
over  eighty  kernels  in  each.  Two  New  York 
farmers  last  year  harvested  300  bushels  from- 
ten  acres,  and  this  year's  crop  was  more- 
promising. 

The  "  Ohio  Farmer"  says  that  corns  in  horses' 
feet  are  the  cause,  in  most  cases,  of  sprung 
knees.  In  order  to  relieve  the  heels  sore  with 
corns,  the  animal  throws  his  weight  mainly  on 
the  toe,  thus  relaxing  the  tendons  and  sus- 
pensory ligaments  of  the  leg,  contraction  of 
which  naturally  follows.  Corns  arc  mainly 
produced  by  improper  shoeing,  which  contract- 
the  heel.  Instead  of  bevelling  from  without 
inward,  making  the  foot  to  rest  in  a  concavity, 
which  resists  the  natural  expansion  of  the  hoof 
and  forces  the  heel  inward,  the  shoe  should  be- 
made  level. 


"  The  Farmers'  Home  Journal,"  of  Lexing- j 
;  ton,  Kentucky,  gives  additional  reports  of  a.1 
\  failure  in  the  hemp  crop.  Prices  are  conse-  j 
;  quently  advancing,  as  the  old  crop  is  nearly  I 
\  consumed  and  a  scarcity  is  anticipated. 


Hops.— Gather  before  frosts,  dry  and  pre- 1 
serve  in  boxes  or  barrels  for  use.  It  is  better  to  1 
remove  them  without  cutting  the  vine  till  fully  j 
dry,  as  the  vine  will  bleed  and  injure  the  root  I 
for  furture  bearing.  In  Maine  the  crops  were  { 
harvested  last  week,  the  yield  being  nearly  a  I 
quarter  better  than  last  year. 

CsT  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society! 
will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  j 
on  the  24th,  25th  and  2Gth  of  September.  I 
This  Society  has  now  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  | 
the  country,  and  the  coming  exhibition  prom- 1 
ises  to  be  one  of  great  merit  and  attractive- 1 
ness.  I 

Tue  great  Canada  cheese,  which  was  ex-  { 
hibitcd  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  at  Saratoga,  1 
weighing  7000  lbs.,  has  recently  been  tested,  j 
and  found  to  be  uniform  in  color  and  excellent! 
in  texture,  with  a  sharp  flavor,  resembling  the  { 
"  brandy-cheese  "  so  popular  with  many.  i 


The  Osage  Orange  is  used  extensively  in  the 
North-west  for  hedging  in  farms  on  the  prairies. 
It  makes  a  good  protection  for  crops,  and  is 
said  to  answer  the  purpose  of  fencing.  "The 
Prairie  Farmer,"  of  Chicago,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Mann  <fc  Brother, 
in  Me  Lean  county,  who  are  largely  identified 
with  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the 
Osage  Orange.  This  year  they  have  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  iu  one  field,  of  the  Osage 
Orange.  These  are  in  rows,  eight  inches 
apart,  with  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the 
rows.  The  seed  was  sown  with  a  wheat  drill, 
and  the  crop  is  cultivated  like  corn.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  field  has  fifty  million  plants.  ! 
The  demand  equals  the  supply,  and  the  busi- 1 
ness  is  said  to  be  profitable. 

The  "  Wisconsin  Farmer  "  says  prairie  chick- 1 
ens  are  scarce  in  that  section.  It  is  thought  I 
the  heavy  rains,  during  the  early  part  of  the  | 
season,  killed  the  young  broods.  New  Eng- 1 
land  papers  report  a  scarcity  of  quails  from  \ 
similar  causes. 

The  Northern  Farmer  (Wis.)  states  that  } 
plaster  sown  upon  laud  not  only  promotes  the  I 
growth  of  vegetation,  but  tends  to  avert  the  in-{ 
jurious  effects  of  drouth  upon  farm  crops.  Be- 1 
sides  its  fertilizing  properties  it  is  an  excellent  { 
absorbent  for  use  around  outhouses,  stables,  1 
yards,  and  manure  heaps,  destroying  the  efflu- 1 
via  arising  from  decaying  matter.  I 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS 

The  potato  rot  is  festering  the  murphies  and 
pestering  the  farmers  in  Connecticut. 

Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  so  long  and  pa- 
tiently besieged  Charleston,  S.  O,  owns  the 
largest  vineyard  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  cattle  plague  returns  show  that  during 
the  week  ending  August  3d,  no  cases  of  cattle 
plague  were  reported  from  any  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  farmer  in  Randolph  co.,  N.  C,  estimates 
the  cost  of  keeping  sheep  there  at  40  cents  per 
head  a  year,  and  the  yield  of  wool  one  and  a 
half  pounds  per  head.  Sheep  are  more  nu- 
merous than  before  the  wrar. 

Recently  published  statistics  of  Ohio  give 
the  number  of  different  kinds  of  live  stock  in. 
the  Stale  as  follows  :— Horses,  680,349  ;  cattle,  - 
1,413,935;  mules,  23,930;  sheep,  7,011,338: 
hogs,.  2,0G0,47G;  dogs,  183, 992.. 

The  crops  are  promising  in  Russia.  Accounts 
from  all  parts  of  that  country  concur  in  stating 
that  the  year  1SG7  will  be  noted  as  a  year.  of. 
plenty.  The  crops  of  hemp,  wheat,  miUetancl 
oats  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  An  vnui- 
sually  large  crop  of  beet-root  is  expected. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  farmers, 
and  gardeners  have  planted  within  three  years. 
37,000  vines.  Many  of  the  vineyards  are  now 
bearing  and  the  yield,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, surpasses  the  expectations  of  the  most  san- 
guine. 

Nevada  counts  on  1,000,000  pounds  of  bar- 
ley as  her  contribution  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  nation  for  18G7. 

The  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  is  ex- 
tending at  Honolulu.  11,000  pounds  of  this 
cotton,  grown  there,  has  been  received  at  San- 
Francisco. 

Fourteen  cashmere  goats  have  just  arrived 
in  Wisconsin,  imported  at  a  cost  of  §2,500.  - 
They  are  the  only  ones  in  the  State. 

The  sales  of  cattle  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards; 
Chicago,  in  July,  amounted  to  $2,0G5,28Q. 

Kelly's  Island,  on  liake  Erie,  .  is  expected 
this  year  to  produce  grapes  enough  for  240,- 
000  gallons  of  wine. 

The  Chicago  cattle  yards  have  150  acres 
floored  with  plank.  There  are  pens  for  75,000 
cattle,  20,000  sheep,  and  20,000  hogs. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  hop  crop  in  Central 
New  York  contiuue  favorable. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  sold  wheat  from  three  ■ 
acres  for  $287. 
Michigan  has  2,381,634  sheep. 
The  wine  crop  of  California  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  35,000,000  gallons,  and  the  brandy  at 
500,000  gallons. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  farmere  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  being  rapidly  and  severely  in- 
jured by  the  rot.    Thousands  of  bushels  are  be- 
ing daily  destroyed  by  its  rapid  ravages. 

The  Rochester  Union  says  that  the  grape 
crop  in  Western  New  York  promises  weU- 
Unless  early  frost  intervene  there  will  be  a> 
large  yield. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  the  grasshoppers-  uafe'' 
stripped  the  fruit  trees. 


Corn.  — The  earliest  ripe  ears  should  be  saved 
for  seed  for  future  use.  Braid  them  up  in 
tresses,  by  the  husks,  and  hang  in  an  airy,  dry 
place. 


Fasnie  Fern  thinks  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  be  sick,  confidentially  adding :  "I  am  fifty-five,  and  I  feel  half  the  time  as  if  I  was  just 
made.  To  be  sure,  I  was  born  in  Maine,  where  the  timber  and  the  human  race  last;  but  1  don't  eat  pastry,  nor  candj-  nor  ice-cream.  I 
don't  drink  tea — bah!  I  walk,  not  ride.  I  own  stout  boots — pretty  ones  too.  I  have  a  water-proof  cloak,  and  no  diamonds.  I  like  a  nice  bit  of 
beef  steak  and  a  glass  of  ale,  and  anybody  else  who  wants  it  may  eat  pap.  I  go  to  bed  at  10  and  get  up  at  6.  I  dash  cut  in  the  rain,  because  it  feels 
good  on  my  face.  I  don't  care  for  my  clothes,  but  I  will  be  well ;  and  after  I  am  buried,  I  warn  you,  don't  let  any  fresh  air  or  sunlight  down  on  my 
coffin,  if  you  don't  want  me  to  get  up." 


Tte  Farm  ar*d  Fimiita. 
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[Concluded  from  page  275.]  | 
"  I  know  we  did,  because  your  demand  was  j 
exorbitant."  | 
"Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  returned  Mr.  Smith,  I 
quickly.  | 
"In  that  we  only  differ,"  said  Wilson ;  "  how- 1 
ever,  the  council  has  decided  not  to  pay  you  § 
the  price  you  ask. "  [ 
"Unanimously?"  I 
"There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice."  f 
Smith  began  to  feel  more  and  more  uncom- 1 
fortable.  I 
"  I  might  take  something  less,"  he  ventured  [ 
to  say,  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice.  | 
"It  is  too  late  now,"  was  Wilson's  prompt  i 
reply.  1 
"Too  late!    How  so?"  j 
"  We  have  procured  a  lot."  j 
"Mr.  Wilson!"  j 
Poor  Smith  started  to  his  feet  in  chagrin  and  1 
astonishment.  f 
"Yes — we  have  taken  one  of  Jones's  lots,  onf 
the  West  side  of  the  city.    A  beautiful  ten  1 
acre  lot."  I 
"You  have!''   Smith  was  actually  pale.  | 
"We  have  ;  and  the  title-deeds  are  now  be- 1 
ing  made  out."  j 
It  was  sometime  before  Smith  had  suffic-] 
iently  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  off 
his  unlooked  for  intelligence,  to  ask :  j 
"  And  pray  how  much  did  Jones  ask  for  his  | 
ten  acre  lot  ?  "  i 
"He  presented  it  to  the  city  as  a  gift."    .  j 
"A  gift!    What  folly!"  j 
"  No,  not  folly,  but  true  worldly  wisdom  ;| 
though  I  believe  Jones  did  not  think  of  advan- 1 
tage  to  himself  when  he  generously  made  the  1 
offer.    He  is  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  § 
more  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  in  the  I 
simply  advanced  value  of  his  land  for  building  | 
lots.    And  I  know  of  no  man  iu  this  town  [ 
whose  good  fortune  affects  me  with  more  real  I 
pleasure."  f 
Smith  stole  back  to  his  home  with  a  moun- 1 
tain  of  disappointment  on  his  heart.    In  his  | 
cupidity  he  had  entirely  over-reached  himself,  | 
and  he  saw  that  the  consequences  were  to  re- 1 
act  upon  all  his  future  prosperity.    The  public  j 
square  at  the  West  end  of  the  town  would  draw  I 
improvements  in  that  direction,  all  the  while  [ 
increasing  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Jones,  while  lots  I 
in  the  North  end  would  remain  at  present  pri- 1 
ces,  or,  it  might  be,  depreciate.  I 
And  so  it  proved.    In  ten  years  Jones  was  | 
the  richest  man  in  the  town,  while  one  half  of! 
Smith's  property  had  been  sold  for  taxes.    The  I 
five  acre  lot  passed  from  him,  under  the  ham- 1 
,  mer,  in  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  for  one  I 
thousand  dollars.  I 
Thus  it  is  that  inordinate  selfishness  and  cu- } 
pidity  over-reach  themselves ;  while  the  liberal  | 
man  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  is  sustained  [ 
thereby.  I 


The  Fimidfi  $$use* 


SITTING  IDIiE. 

'Mid  these  breadths  of  English  meadows, 

Sitting  idle,  you  and  I, 
What  beside  the  lights  and  shadows 

Is  there  round  to  fill  the  eye? 
Dells,  where  the  wood-pigeon's  calling, 

Like  a  dreamy  old  romance; 
Streamlets  playing,  streamlets  falling, 

In  their  indolent  advance; 

Butterflies  as  fair  as  fickle,  v 

Hovering  round  a  flowering  steep; 
Corn-fields  ripening  for  the  sickle; 

And  the  broad  sea  smooth  with  sleep: 
Purple  heath-bells,  covering  over 

Every  solitary  place; 
Grass,  and  rosy-tinted  clover, 

Through  which  sun-burnt  children  race; 

Gardens  filled  with  languid  flowers, 

Waiting,  longing  for  the  breeze; 
Cottage-homes,  and  rustic  bowers, 

Church-yard  ground,  and  church-yard  trees. 
Hark !  a  lisping  voice  is  coming : 

"  Do  they  know  who  slumber  there? 
That  the  honey-bee  is  humming, 

And  the  earth  and  sky  are  fair?" 

Circled  with  its  living  splendor, 

Fades  the  landscape  from  my  sight; 
Memory  brings  me  scenes  more  tender, 

Though  their  hues  are  not  so  bright ; 
And  my  dreaming  heart  goes  sighing, 

Through  departed  6miles  and  tears , 
O'er  the  budding  and  the  dying 

Of  those  withered  leaves — past  years! 


STRINGHALT  IN  HOUSES. 

This  blemish  in  horses  has  been  defined  to ! 
be  "a  nervous  affection  for  which  there  is  no! 
crue."  Until  recently  this  definition  would  i 
have  been  accepted  as  genuine.  A  more  thor-  j 
:  ough  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art,  iu  con- 
nection with  a  closer  anatomical  knowledge  of 
the  horse,  has  rendered  that  version  obsolete. 
This  affection  is  now  shown  to  be,  not  one 
originating  in  nervous  debility,  but  one  arising 
from  the  strain  and  consequent  inflammation 
of  an  elastic  cord,  extending  from  the  hock  to 
the  hoof  joint.  This  cord  lies  immediately  un- 
'der  the  main,  middle  vein,  and  in  case  of  strain, 
the  inflammation  which  ensues  may  affect  the 
nerves  and  other  parts  in  sympathy,  calling  off 
the  mucous  secretions,  rendering  this  cord 
inelastic,  and  thus  causing  the  britch  or  halt. 
If  the  skin  is  slit  by  a  skillful  and  steady  hand, 
four  inches  above  the  hoof  of  the  affected  leg, 
and  this  cord  be  carefully  drawn  out  with  an 
awl  and  severed,  it  will  relieve  the  horse  of  all 
lameness  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  healed,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  no  injury  results 
from  the  operation.  The  incision  should  be 
washed  often  with  warm  castile  soapsuds,  and 
anointed  with  sweet  oil,  or  some  healing  oint- 
ment, and  the  horse  kept  quiet  till  the  cure  is 
effected.— .E  P.  Vail,  in  Rural  American. 


funeral  ^iscellattt^ 

INDIAN  CORN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  is  its 
statement  with  reference  to  the  production  of 
Indian  corn  in  the  various  States. 

By  this  report  it  is  seen  that  while  the  gene- 
ral average  of  the  whole  crop  is  unusually 
large  this  year,  there  is  a  decrease  in  several  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  a  coun- 
terbalancing increase  in  the  Southern.  This 
increase  ranges  in  the  South  from  ninety  to  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  per  cent.  This  is  im- 
portant as  showing  the  changes  of  production 
occasioned  by  the  revolution  in  the  system  of 
labor  at  the  South,  owing  to  the  war  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  slave  culti- 
vated cotton,  rice  and  sugar,  per  force,  for  his 
master.  The  freedman  cultivates  corn  for  him- 
self. The  capitalist  finds  the  cereal  crop  a 
quicker  and  more  remunerative  one  under  the 
present  system,  and  though  the  former  special 
staple  may  continue  to  be  grown,  there  will  be 
a  vast  and  steady  increase  in  the  grain  pro- 
duction of  the  South  for  the  future,  and  we 
believe  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  enterprise. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  average  crop 
of  corn  in  this  country  is  more  than  double 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  other  cereals 
put  together,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  value  of  this  staple  to  the  districts  capable 
of  producing  it.  The  variations  in  this  pro- 
duction during  the  last  twent}r-five  years,  in 
the  different  States,  furnish  a  suggestive  theme 
for  speculation  to  the  economist.  In  1840,  for 
instance,  Tennessee  was  the  greatest  corn-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Union.  In  1850  Ohio 
gained  the  lead.  In  1  SCO  Hlinois  took  it.  Ken- 
tucky was  second,  and  Virginia  third  in  1840. 
In  1850  Illinois  stepped  ahead  of  both  ;  and  in 
1860  Missouri  advanced  to  the  third  rank,  leav- 
ing Virginia  and  Kentucky  behind.  Illinois 
|now  produces  one-seventh  of  all  the  corn 
1  raised  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
I  Union. 

I  In  New  England  there  has  been  a  decrease 
1  in  this  production  during  the  past  ten  years, 
I  averaging  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant ;  and, 
I  even  before  the  war,  the  production  of  corn 
|  in  the  Southern  States,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
1  lation,  was  ten  times  the  amount  of  that  grown 
|  in  New  England. 

TnE  com  crop  in  Western  Virginia  promises 
magnificently. 


A  BLACKBERRY  STORY.  j 

The  author  of  "Ten  Acres  Enough,"  (Ed-| 
mund  Morris,  of  Bennington,  New  Jersey),  | 
contributes  the  following  to  the  Journal  ofl 
Horticulture :  [ 

"The  blackberry  having  latterly  taken  its | 
place  among  horticultural  staples,  is  attracting  [ 
the  attention  of  hundreds  of  'acute  and  perse- ) 
vering  seekers  after  further  novelties.  Its  com-  j 
mercial  value  has  been  satisfactorily  deter- 1 
mined.  It  fully  equals  the  raspberry  in  pro-  \ 
ductiveness,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  far  out-! 
strips  the  strawberry.  In.  this  section,  where  j 
the  two  great  city  markets  are  within  a  few  j 
hours  of  us,  the  profit  from  a  well  managed  I 
acre  will  pay  the  fee  of  the  land  annually.  j 
A  gentleman  within  two  miles  of  me,  by  way  j 
of  interesting  his  son  (a  young  lad)  in  agricul-  j 
tural  pursuits,  gave  him  the  free  use  of  an  acre  j 
to  cultivate  as  he  pleased.  The  shrewd  boy } 
located  a  half-acre  on  one  side  of  his  father's  i 
barn-yard,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  j 
He  could  thus  trundle  out  a  dozen  barrow- i 
loads  of  manure  upon  his  ground  whenever! 
so  disposed.  He  planted  his  acre  in  Lawton  j 
blackberries ;  cultivated  them  himself ;  and  \ 
last  year  his  gross  sales  of  fruit  amounted  to  I 
six  hundred  dollars.  The  year  preceding  his; 
clear  profit  from  the  same  acre  was  four  hun- ; 
dred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  have  walked  through  j 
this  magnificent  creation  of  juvenile  care  and  j 
shrewdness,  and  must  confess  that  no  engin- ! 
eering  of  my  own  in  that  same  line  has  been  ] 
able  to  equal  it.  The  contents  of  the  conve-  j 
nient  barn-yard  told  powerfully  on  the  quantity  I 
and  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  fee  of  the  land,  j 
though  in  the  best  location,  was  much  less  val-  j 
uable  than  the  annual  crop.  Within  gun-shot I 
of  this  field  are  ten  acres  of  the  same  berry  j 
which  last  year  yielded  a  net  profit  of  four  i 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars — more  than  the  j 
land  would  sell  for.  j 

' 1  The  father  of  the  lad  referred  to  was  engag- ; 
ed  in  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia ;  but ! 
never  realized  such  profits  as  he  thus  saw  his  j 
enterprising  son  to  be  annually  securing.  The  I 
example  set  before  him  by  the  lad  inflamed  his  j 
ambition  to  drop  some  one  or  two  branches  of  j 
agriculture,  and  take  to  raising  briers  also. ! 
He  began  his  plantings  several  years  ago — for  j 
!  the  son  has  long  been  harvesting  very  paying  ] 
|  crops — and  has  been  planting  annually  from 
j  the  increase  of  his  own  fields,  until  he  now 
j  has  thirty  acres  of  Lawton's.  Last  Winter  he 
I  cut  down  ,  an  apple  orchard  of  large  bearing 
I  trees  to  make  room  for  more  briers.  The  profit 
\  from  the  latter  far  outsripped  the  best  orchard 
j  in  the  county." 


|  The  Miceoscope  in  a  Woolen  Factoey. — 
!  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
I  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce : 
|  While  at  Vemon  I  stepped  into  a  woolen 
I  factory.  The  most  interesting  object  was  a 
1  machine  for  "napping  "  cloth — a  cylinder,  pro- 
1  vided  with  teeth  like  a  carding  machine,  which, 
{  revolving  against  the  cloth,  "  naps  "  it.  It  was 
I  however,  in  the  construction  of  the  machine, 
[  and  not  in  the  mechanism,  or  use,  that  I  was 
I  interested. 

I  The  teeth  referred  to,  instead  of  being  of 
|  wire  as  one  would  expect,  are  formed  by  plac- 
1  ing  in  juxtaposition  in  iron  frames  great  num- 
I  bers  of  teasels,  gigantic  huckle-burs,  the  spears 
|  of  which  all  curved  in  the  same  direction,  are 
[  sharp,  strong  and  elastic.  Upon  inquiy,  if  the 
I  use  of  those  burs  was  novel  or  economical,  I 
I  was  told  that  they  had  been  used  a  hundred 
]  years,  and  no  article  substituted  for  them  had 
I  been  devised. 

I  The  revelations  of  the  microscope  explain 
I  the  superiority  of  the  teasel  over  the  handiwork 
I  of  man.  Under  the  microscope,  all  nature's 
I  points,  the  points  of  the  thistle  for  example, 
I  are  absolutely  sharp,  appearing  as  sharp  under 
I  a  magnifyng  power  of  G000  diameters  as  to  the 
f  naked  eye ;  whereas  the  finest  points  made  by 
[  man,  as  those  of  cambric  needles,  under  the 
f  microscope  are  seen  to  be  blunt.  It  is  impos- 
1  sible  for  man  to  make  points  as  sharp  as  the 
1  teasel.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  these 
1  organic  cards  will  be  found  in  factories  so  long 
1  as  cloth  is  napped. 


BIRD  HOUND  BUILDERS. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  feathered 
tribe  are  the  birds  of  Australia,  which  construct 
large  mounds,  and  then  leave  their  eggs  to  be 
hatched  in  them,  not  by  the  birds  themselves, 
but  by  the  fermentation  of  the  assembled  mass 
of  materials.  The  heap  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  collected  by  the  birds  during  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  period  of  laying ;  it  varies 
in  size  from  two  to  many  cart  loads,  and  in 
most  instances  is  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The 
construction  of  the  mound  is  either  the  work 
of  one  pair  of  birds,  or,  as  some  suppose,  the 
united  labors  of  several  years  in  succession, 
the  birds  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  materials 
each  succeeding  season.  The  materials  com- 
posing these  mounds  are  accumulated  by  the 
grasping  a  quantity  in  its  foot  and  throwing  it 
backwards  to  one  common  center ;  the  surface 
of  the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  being 
so' completely  scratched  over  that  scarcely  a 
leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass  is  left.  The  mound  be- 
ing completed  and  time  allowed  for  a  sufficient 
heat  to  be  engendered,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  a  circle,  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  twelve  in- 
ches from  each  other,  and  buried  more  than 
an  arm's  depth,  with  the  large  end  upward ; 
they  are  covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  they  are  hatched.  Mr. 
Gould,  from  whose  "  Hand-Book  "  we  derive 
this  description,  says  that  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  obtain  half  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one 
time  from  a  single  mound.  Some  of  the  natives 
state  that  the  females  are  constantly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mound  about  the  time  the 
young  are  likely  to  be  hatched,  and  freqnently 
uncover  and  cover  them  up  again,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  that  may 
have  appeared ;  while  others  relate  that  the 
eggs  are  merely  deposited,  and  the  young  al- 
lowed to  force  their  way  out  unassisted.  One 
point  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  namely, 
that  the  young  from  the  hour  they  are  hatched 
are  covered  with  feathers,  and  have  their  wings 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  fly  up 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  should  they  need  to 
do  so  to  escape  from  danger.  They  are  equally 
nimble  on  their  legs. 


Use  of  Distilled  Watee. — The  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America,  between  the  18th  and 
28th  parallels  of  South  latitude,  is  a  rainless  re- 
gion. All  the  seaport  towns,  for  a  distance  of 
900  miles,  are  supplied  with  fresh  water  for 
drinking  and  cooking  purposes  from  sea-water 
which  is  mostly  distilled  by  means  of  imported 
coal.  Not  only  cattle,  but  locomotives  and 
stationary  steam-engines  are  supplied  with  dis- 
tilled water.  The  few  natural  springs  within 
from  30  to  50  miles  of  the  ocean  contain  so 
much  saline  matter  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for 
quenching  thirst. 


Cure  foe  Soeatohes  on  Hoeses. — An  ex- 
change paper  says :  Feed  horses  one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sulphur  per  day  (in  order  to 
cleanse  the  blood)  for  three  or  four  days ;  wash 
the  feet  in  clean,  soft  warm  water ;  then  put 
on  dry  sulphur,  and  wind  a  linen  cloth  around 
the  sore,  and  twice  or  three  times  a  day  drop 
in  dry  sulphur  between  the  cloth  and  the  sore. 
Be  careful  to  keep  the  feet  dry,  as  it  is  of  no 
use  to  doctor  the  feet  unless  the  blood  is  put  in 
order.    This  seldom  fails  in  the  worst  of  cases. 


Stoking  Potatoes. — The  surest  protection 
against  rot  in  the  potato,  after  being  harvest- 
ed, is  air-slaked  lime.  Let  the  lime  be  sprin- 
kled over  the  bottom  of  the  bin  before  filling, 
and  repeat  the  application  at  each  foot  of  po- 
tatoes as  the  bin  is  filled  up.  The  quantity  is 
what  a  farmer  would  call  a  good  sprinkling. 
Potatoes  should  be  excluded  from  the  light, 
and  covered  with  old  carpet,  &c,  when  conve- 
nient. When  buried  out  of  doors  a  high,  dry 
spot  should  be  selected,  which  can  be  thor- 
oughly drained,  and  then  pursue  the  same  plan 
with  the  lime  as  before.  A  vent  must  be  left 
for  the  escape  of  the  confined  air. 

The  new  potato  bug,  which  first  appeared  in 
Colorado,  has  got  as  for  East  as  Illinois. 


The  practice  of  sowing  rye  amongst  corn  early  in  autumn  is  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  portions  of  the  West.  If  the  cornfield  is  tolerably 
free  from  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  cultivation  has  left  the  surface  flat,  the  rye  will  do  better  than  if  these  conditions  were  lacking,  and  in  covering  the 
-rain  with  the  cultivator  the  corn  crop  receives  benefit  by  the  stirring  of  the  soil  and  the  smothering  and  uprooting  of  weeds.  Although  the  rye  is  some- 
times left  to  mature  its  grain  the  next  season,  yet  the  main  use  of  a  crop  sown  amongst  corn— and  the  most  profitable  use  we  think— is  to  furnish  Fall  and 
Spring  feed  for  stock  and  manure  to  enrich  the  land.  As  a  general  rule  we  cannot  plow  too  much  vegetable  matter  into  the  soil,  and  every  opportumty 
should  be  improved  to  turn  under  a  green  crop. 


The  Favitt  ami  Firesitle. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  K.  E.  I 
Agricultural  Society,  in  connection  with  the! 
Rhode  Island  Society,  commenced  on  Tuesday,  I 
at  Cranston,  K.  I.  The  weather  was  all  that  1 
could  he  desired;  the  new  Narragansett  Park! 
was  in  complete  order;  and  the  Fair  com-j 
menced  under  very  favorable  auspices.  The  I 
numher  of  spectators  on  the  first  day  was  not  j 
large,  or  the  hroad  acres  of  the  Park  made  I 
three  or  four  thousand  seem  not  a  large  mini-  j 
her.  Senator  Sprague  made  an  opening  ad- I 
dress  in  the  the  morning,  welcoming  the  New  1 
England  Society  to  Rhode  Island,  and  con-  i 
gratulating  the  friends  of  Agriculture  on  the  1 
flattering  prospects  of  the  Fair.  To  this  an  I 
eloquent  response  was  made  by  Dr.  Loring,  | 
the  President  of  the  Society.  Among  the  | 
notable  listeners  were  Chief  Justice  Chase,  I 
Maj.  Gen.  Howard  (who  delivers  the  address ! 
on  Friday),  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  Minis-  j 
ter,  and  the  Governors  of  several  of  the  New  1 
England  States.  The  music  for  the  day  was  I 
furnished  by  the  Union  Band  of  Slatersville.  | 

The  display  of  live  stock  is  both  very  large! 
and  very  fine.  It  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  any  f 
previous  exhibition  of  the  Society,  except  in  j 
the  class  of  sheep.  Of  cattle  there  are  three  j 
to  four  hundred,  including  the  best  and  most  j 
notable  specimens  of  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  De- 1 
vons,  Dutch,  Short  Horns,  Grades  and  Natives  j 
ever  gathered  in  the  Eastern  States.  Of  swine  1 
there  is  a  good  display,  principally  Chesters,  I 
Suffolks  and  Essex.  Of  sheep,  though  not  so  j 
numerous  as  last  year,  when  the  Fair  was  held  ! 
in  a  sheep-raising  region,  the  quality  is  equal  j 
to  that  seen  anywhere.  Messrs.  S.  &  W.  S. ! 
Allen,  of  Vergennes,  Vt.,  exhibit  Merinos} 
valued  at  $1000  each  ;  while  Burdett  Loomis,  I 
of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  presents  Cotswolds  \ 
that  are  as  handsome  as  pictures.  One  im-l 
ported  specimen,  "His  Royal  Highness,"! 
weighs  four  hundred  pounds.  Of  fowls,  the  [ 
exhibition  is  large  and  noisy.  The  Messrs.  I 
Allen  of  Vermont  have  over  fifty  coops  on  the  j 
grounds.  ! 

In  a  general  article  like  this,  it  is  not  to  be ! 
expected  that  we  can  notice  more  than  a  frac-  { 
tion  of  the  exhibitors'  favorites.  Of  the  nota- ! 
bilities  we  recall  the  following :  f 

Among  the  fat  cattle  are  a  pair  of  grade  Dur- I 
hams,  the  property  D.  Goodell,  of  Brattleboro,  I 
Vt.,  which  are  estimated  to  weigh  4,000  lbs.  I 
each.    They  are  as  comely  as  large.  I 

Wiuthrop  W.  Chenery,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  j 
exhibits  his  full  herd  of  Dutch  or  Holsteiu  cat- 1 
tie,  which  make  an  attractive  show.  Among  f 
them  is  "Texelaar,"  a  cow  that  has  given  I 
thirty-five  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Her  pic- ! 
ture,  w7hich  has  adorned  these  pages,  will  be } 
recalled  by  our  readers.  The  Dutch  cattle  are  1 
of  great  size,  and  uniformly  black  and  white  in  1 
color.    His  bull  is  the  largest  on  exhibition,  j 

Henry  M.  Clarke,  also  of  Belmont,  exhibits  1 
about  twenty  head  of  superior  Short  Horns,  j 
Jerseys  and  Burmese.  The  latter  arc  a  novel-  ] 
ty,  and  attract  much  attention.  Their  shape  I 
is  not  unlike  the  dromedary,  while  their  size  | 
but  little  exceeds  that  of  the  Newfoundland  j 
dog. 

The  Short  Horns,  Alderneys  and  Southdown  j 
Sheep  of  H.  G.  White,  of  South  Framingham,  j 
Mass.,  are  equal  to  anything  upon  the  grounds.  \ 
Mr.  White  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  sue- ! 
cessful  breeder  of  the  bovines. 

Thomas  Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  -we! 
believe  has  the  largest  herds  upon  the  grounds,  j 
comprising  both  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  It  is  a  j 
famous  display  for  one  exhibitor. 

Joseph  Hodges,  of  Barriugton,  It.  L,  ccm-\ 
tributes  handsomely  in  Ayrshires,  including  i 
noble  imported  specimens. 

Our  friend  John  Dimon,  of  Pomfret,  Conn., 
has  Devons  and  Jerseys  that  proclaim  him  a 
judge  of  good  stock.  He  is  a  large  contributor 
in  various  departments.  Harvey  Dodge,  of 
•  Sutton,  Mass.,  and  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford, 
Conn.,  also  exhibit  fine  Devons. 

Wm.  Birnie,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  E.  D. 
Pearce,  of  East  Providence,  R.  L,  and  George 


A.  Dresser,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  make  a  good  ] 
show  of  Ayrshires. 

Of  working  oxen,  the  number  is  not  large.  | 
Among  them  are  those  of  Wm.  Crozicr.  War-  { 
wick,  R.  I. ;  Stephen  Knight,  Smithfield,  R.  j 
I.  ;  II.  G.  Bates,  Mendon,  Mass.  ;  and  Gros- j 
venor  Aidrich,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Of  working  horses,  the  magnificent  teams  of] 
Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Sprague  are  worthy  of  special } 
attention.  In  size  they  compare  with  the  cele-  i 
brated  dray  horses  of  England,  and  are  ex-  { 
ceedingly  comely.  1 
The  products  of  the  field,  dairy,  etc.,  on  ex-! 
hibition,  are  more  meagre  than  they  should  be.  I 
Of  agricultural  implements,  Messrs.  W.  E.  j 
Barrett  <fc  Co.,  of  Providence,  make  the  larg-{ 
est  and  finest  display,  and  will  doubtless  tempt  j 
many  farmers  to  part  with  their  greenbacks.  I 
The  number  of  celebrated  horses  at  the  ex-[ 
hibition  is  quite  large — we  think  there  are  be-  j 
tween  seventy  and  eighty  entries.  Most  of; 
them  are  trotters.  There  are  trots  each  day,  ! 
and  they  attract  more  interest  from  the  mass; 
of  spectators  than  anything  else.  Neverthe- { 
less  we  shall  say  little  about  them,  for,  legiti- j 
iriateiy,  they  ought  to  occupy  a  far  less  promi-l 
ncnt  position  at  an  Ayricuttitral  Exhibition.  j 
Do  farmers  need  fast  trotting  horses  ?  Do  j 
farmers  own  those  on  exhibition  ?  Do  farmers  1 
pocket  the  large  premiums  (generally  three-  j 
fourths  of  the  whole)  given  to  this  class  of  ani-  I 
mals  ?  Are  not  Agricultural  Fairs  in  general ! 
degenerating  into  horse-races? 

The  award  of  premiums  will  be  published  I 
in  our  next  issue.  f 

WOONSOCKET  FAIR. 

The  second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Woon- ! 
socket  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the! 
Citizens'  Park  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and ! 
Thursday  of  next  week.  Complete  prepara-  ] 
lions  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  of! 
Arrangements,  and  the  Fair  promises  to  be  { 
highly  creditable  to  the  Society  and  the  farmers  | 
of  Northern  Rhode  Island.  We  are  informed  j 
that  the  applications  for  stalls  for  horses  and  j 
cattle  indicate  a  larger  and  better  display  than  ! 
was  witnessed  last  year.  Some  of  the  animals ! 
will  be  from  the  New  England  Fair  held  at  f 
Cranston  this  week.  I 

Mr.  J.  P.  Childs,  the  Superintendent  of  the! 
Horticultural  and  Industrial  portion  of  the  { 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in  Harris  Hall,  ! 
expresses  the  opinion  that  this  department  will I 
be  as  attractive  and  successful  as  it  was  last  j 
Autumn.  Our  citizens  and  the  residents  of  all j 
the  surrounding  towns,  including  those  of  the ! 
adjoining  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Con-! 
necticut,  are  invited  to  become  contributors ! 
both  at  the  Park  and  Hall.  ! 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the i 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  j 
and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Company,  j 
for  a  reduction  of  fares,  and  late  home  trains j 
in  the  evening. 

Six  months  ago,  a  Boston  house  sent  out  a  i 
cargo  of  500  hoop  skirts  to  Japan  as  a  ven-  j 
ture.  The  Japs  put  a  cover  on  them  and  used  j 
them  for  umbrellas. 


the  demand,  chiefly  confined  to  low  and  medium  crudes.  Wc 
have  liad  much  Irregularity,  and  price*  have  declined  from  60 
cents  to  $1  a  barrel.  At  the  close  a  better  tone  and  more  stead- 
iness Is  noticeable  In  most  trades.  The  export  tnidc  has  been 
moderate,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  shipping  brands. 

Wheat  baa  Uuclualed  considerably.  The  offerings  of  new 
have  been  moderate. 

Ryk — Soon  after  our  hist  report  became  very  scarce,  and 
prices  rapidly  advanced.  Later  la  the  week  prices  declined; 
and  the  market  closes  very  tame,  with  large  prospective  ar- 
rivals.  This  crop  Is  very  large  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Oatb  have  fluctuated  rapidly.  The  prices  have  been  un- 
settled, and  tbcre  has  been  some  excitement  In  the  market, 
In  consequence  of  large  maturing  contracts  and  light  arrivals. 
Since  the  settlement  of  these  contracts  the  market  Is  very  Hut. 

Inihan  COW  has  been  very  active,  under  a  large  speculative 
Inquiry,  owing  to  the  reports  of  a  senouB  Injury  to  the  crop  by 
the  drought  at  the  West.  I'rlces  have  advanced  about  7  or  8 
cents  a  bushel. 

Provisions  Perk  has  been  In  good  request,  but  at  very 

variable  prices,  In  part  for  future  delivery.  At  the  close  the 
market  Is  heavy. 


Special  liotices. 

ITCHI   ITCHI1   ITCH  I  I  ! 
SCRATCH  f*  SCRATCH  I  !   SCRATCH  M  1 
In  from  10  to  48  hours, 

WlIEATON'H  OlNT.ME.NT  CUH'S  THE  ITOII. 

WiiKATON'fi  Ointment  cures  Salt  Ruecm. 

Wiikaton'h  Ointment  cures  Tetter. 

Wiieaton's  OintMent  cures  Backers1  Itoil  j 

Wiieaton'b  Ointment  cures  Old  Sorkb. 

Wiieaton's  Ointment  cures  Every  kind 

OF  HCMOR  MKF,  MAUIO. 

Price,  60  cents  a  box;  by  mn.il,  CO  cents.   Address  WEEKS  i 
A  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  B09ton,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Boston,  Aug.  26, 1867.  ly-36 

MOTHER  BAILEY  S   QUIETING   SYRUP   FOR  CHIL- 
DREN.  Only  25  cents.   Sold  by  Druggists. 
4\v-34}  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


In  Wilk.nfonville,  AnguBt  31,  by  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Spear,  Mr. 
Samuel  A.  W.  Arnold,  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Fuller  of  North  bridge. 

In  North  Attleboro',  on  the  26th  ult.,  bv  Rev.  George  Cooper, 
Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hall  to  Mies  Addie  V.  Briggs,  both  of  North  At- 
tleboro. 

In  Webster,  August  20th,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  BeEt,  Mr.  James 
Wood,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Miss  Francelia  Wood  of  W. 

In  Thompson,  Conn.,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hill,  of  Danlelsonvltle, 
to  Miss  Frances  E.  Weaver  of  Thompson. 


SECOND   DAV.-WcducwdiiT,  Mrpi.  Hlh. 

A.M.  9.00.— Grand  Cavmlcadf.   AH  horses  entered  for  exhlbl- 
bltlon  will  auemble  on  the  track  for  procetaion. 
10.00.— CIum  1.   Brood  man-a  exhibited. 
10.30.—   "    2.   One  year  old  colts. 
11.00.—  "  11.  Kor  horses  that  never  beat  3  minutes. 
11.00.—   "    3.   Two  years  old  Colts. 
11.30.—  "    7.  Stallions  six  years  old  and  over. 
P.M.  1.00.—   11    4.   Three  years  old  colt*. 

2.00.—   "  15.   Fastest  trotting  bone  under  saddle. 
3.00.—   '*  H.   For  horses  that  nerer  beat  2.40. 
4.00.—  "  10.  Gentlemen's  pairs  Driving  Horses. 

Till  K  [>  DA  V. — ThuiMilay.  Mc  pU  nibrr  I9< 

A.  M.  9.00.— Class  6.  Stallions  under  6 years. 

10.00.—  "  9.  Family  Horses. 

11.00.—  11  6.  Colls  4  years  old  and  under  5. 

11.30.—  "  16.  Fastest  pairs  Tro.tlnc  Horses. 

P.  M.   1.30.—  "  13.  For  horses  that  never  beat  2.45  to  wagon. 

2.30.—  "  17.  Best  Lady  Riders. 

3.30.—  "  8.  Running  Horse,  under  saddle. 

4.00.  —  "  18.  Fastest  Trotting  Horse,  open  to  alL 


KULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  entries  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Fowls,  etc.,  must  be  made 
at  the,  office  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  before  9  o'clock  «, 
m.,  September  10;  and  all  Btock  must  be  on  the  grounds  by  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  September  11. 

All  members  of  the  Society  may  enter  Cattle,  sheep,  Swine. 
Fowls,  or  articles  for  premium  free  of  charge,  and  are  entltb-o 
to  a  season  ticket  and  receive  premium  In  full.  All  other  com- 
petitors entering  the  same  will  receive  a  ticket  for  the  first  day. 
and  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  premi- 
ums awarded. 

Entries  of  Horses  may  be  made  by  personal  application,  or 
bv  addressing  the  Corresponding  .secretary,  with  money  en- 
closed, on  or  before  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September 
11,  except  Class  12,  which  must  be  made  by  12  o'clock  Tuesday. 
September  10.  Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  grounds,  and 
paid  by  Charles  E.  Aldeioii,  Treasurer,  at  his  office,  on  Fri- 
day, between  9  and  12  a.  m.  Premiums  not  claimed  In  thirty 
days  after  the  fair  will  be  considered  as  gratuities  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Judges  may  wlthold  premiums  when  the  horse  or  horses 
are  unworthy,  whether  there  be  competition  or  no- 
All  horses  will  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Marsha',  during  the 
hours  of  exhibition,  and  It  will  be  necessary  for  exhibitors  to 
have  their  horses  ready  according  to  the  advertised  programme ; 
and  If  any  horse  does  not  appear  when  the  class  Is  exhibited  in 
which  he  was  entered,  he  Bhall  be  deemed  to  have  withdrawn 
from  competition  In  such  class. 

Persons  desiring  to  secure  stalls  or  other  accommodations  for 
horses,  may  address  the  Corresponding  S«-ereiary,  Box  68, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  gates  will  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the  public  from  8 
a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.  each  day. 

Owners  or  agents  presenting  horses  for  exhibition  will  re- 
ceive tickets  of  admission.  , 

B2?~  Gambling  and  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  will  be 
Strictly  Prohibited  on  the  Grounds. 


deaths, 


In  Chepacbet,  29th  ult.,  Lucy  S,  Ballou,  wife  of  John  P.  Bal-  \ 
lou,  iu  the  48th  year  of  her  age. 

In  Pawtuckct,  27th  u!t.,  Mrs.  Anna  Hood,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  ! 
Hood,  aged  76  years. 

In  Whitinsville,  Angust  3L  Carrie  Belle,  daughter  of  O.  B.  1 
and  Lucy  W.  Moulton,  aged  1  year. 

In  Sutton,  Sept.  1st,  Linus  Thompson,  agod  64  years. 

In  Milford,  23d  ult.,  Mr.  Abel  Clark,  aged  72  years;  25th  ult.,  j 
Mary  E.  Keefe,  aged  31  years.  1 

In  Attleboro',  25th  idt.,  Mrs.  Nancy  Robinson,  widow  of  the  ; 
late  Richard  Roblneon,  aged  72  year:). 

In  West  Millbury,  August  31st,  Ann  Eliza,  only  child  of  Dca.  j 
Leonard  Dwinell,  aged  16  yeara. 

In  Webster,  26th  ult.,  Wm.  Shcrratt,  aged  79  years.  j 

In  East  Thompson,  Conn.,  26th  ult.,  Mrs.  Simeon  Suepard,  i 
aged  88  years.  j 

In  WeBt  WoodBtock,  Conn.,  26th  ult.,  Sarah  A.  Potter,  aged  j 
19  years,  4  months.  j 

In  Windham,  Conn.,  27th  ult.,  Lucretia,  widow  of  the  late  j 
Thomas  Gray,  Esq.,  aged  65  years. 

At  Galveston,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever,  In  the  31st  year  of  his  j 
age,  Major  Raymond  H.  Perry,  oldest  son  of  James  DeW.  Per-  j 
ry,  Esq.,  of  Bristol. 


Ehode  Island. 


Wueaton'6  Ointment  is  an  old  and  well  trleJ  remedy, 
which  keepB  constantly  Increasing  in  popularity  as  its  meritB 
become  known.  It  has  been  befsre  the  public  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
certain  and  speedy  cure  ever  discovered  for  Salt  Rheum,  Ulcers, 
Chilblains,  Tetter,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  while  it  Is  a  sure  cure  for  the  Itch,  and  will  eradicate  the 
most  obstinate  cases  in  forty-eight  hours. 


The  Markets, 

WEEKLY    EEVIEW    OF   THE    NEW  YOKK ! 
WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

DEOLINB  IN  TUE  l'EIOE  OF  FLOUR.  | 

There  was  a  marked  decline  In  the  price  of  flour  early  In  the  I 
week,  owing  to  large  receipts.  There  Is  more  steadiness  at  the  | 
close.  There  bas  Deen  more  activity  In  wheat,  with  regular  { 
prices;  and  there  bas  been  an  active  speculative  movement  In  j 
corn  at  much  higher  rates.  There  have  been  rapid  fluctuations  { 
fn  oats,  and  the  market  closes  heavy.    Rye  has  declined. 

Business  generally  has  been  very  active,  and  all  branches  of  \ 
trade  are  greatly  Improved,  cauBed  by  the  movement  of  the  i 
crops  to  the  seaboard  and  the  revival  of  the  export  trade.  The  i 
favorable  weather  for  the  growing  crops  bas  also  contributed  I 
greatly  to  this  revival  of  trade.  j 

The  sample  of  new  wheat  offered  from  the  West  are  indlca- 1 
tire  of  the  finest  crop  ever  raised  In  this  country.  Although  j 
the  yield  1b  below  the  average,  still  the  superior  quality  contrl-  j 
butes  much  to  make  up  for  quantity. 

Flock—  The  receipts  of  flour  have  been  largely  In  excess  of  i 


TVVRMER  WANTED.— A  First  Class  practical  Farmer  and  j 
X  wife  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  a  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm  j 
near  the  City  of  Providence. 

Address  FARMER,  LOCK  BOX.  No.  332, 

Providence.  R.  I. 

Sept.  7,  1867.  l-w-35 

fJIHE  WOONSOCKET 

AGRICULTIB1L,  HORTICULTURAL,  INDUSTRIAL 

—  AND  — 

HORSE  &  CATTLE  FAIR, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

CITIZENS'  UNION  BARK, 

WOONSOCKET,  It.  I. 
On  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  j 

September  10, 11  and  12, 1867. 

FIRST  DAY.  —  EXHIBITION  OF  CATTLE. 

Admission  25  ots.  ;  Children  under  12, 15  cts.  | 

j  Second  and  Third  Days.— Exhibition  of  Ilorses. ! 

Admission  50  Cta. ;  Children  under  Twelve,  25  Cts. ;  Horses  I 
not  Entered  for  Premium,  25  Cts.  I 


!  THE  WOONSOCKET  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

I  WILL  HOLD  THEIR 

j  SECOND  EOETICULTUEAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EXHIBITION, 

|  At  Harris  Hall,  in  Woonsocket,  on 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  k  Till  RSDlY, 

September  10,  11  and  12,  18G7. 

.7.  P.  CHILDS,  Superintendent  of  Halls. 

AU  eiurios  to  be  made  with  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
TUESDAY.  September  Ultli.  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

All  pereons  contributing  articles  other  than  Krnlt  and  Flow- 
ers, are  requested  to  bring  them  iu  on  MONDAY,  September!*. 

EXHIBITION  WILL  COMMENCE  ON 
Tin  -<lny,  September  lO,  at  1  o'cloek  P.  31. 

FRUITS   A  >  I>  FLOWERS. 

All  Fruit  must  be  arranged  on  tho  tables,  on  TUESDAY,  Sep- 
tember 10,  by  12  o'clock,  M. 

/  U  Fruit?  offered  for  competition  must  be  grown  by  competi- 
tors. 

Fruits  receirlng  a  premium  iu  one  class,  cannot  compete  in 
another. 

Articles  once  plaoed  on  the  lahles,  are  under  the  control  of 
the  judges,  and  cannot  be  removed  unli  1  the  close  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Judges  may  withhold  Premiums,  when  fruits  or  other  arti- 
cles not  of  sufficient  merit  are  presented. 

Exhibitors  must  give  personal  attention  to  their  articles  at 
the  close  of  the  Fair,  and  attend  to  their  removal. 

Any  article  not  herein  enumerated,  and  deemed  worthy,  will 
bo  awarded  a  gratuitv  by  the  judges. 

No  person  who  is  an  exhibitor  can  act  as  Judge,  on  the  class 
In  which  he  exhibits. 

All  premiums  not  called  for  within  thirty  days,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  donated  to  the  Society. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

STEPHEN  N.  MASON,  President. 

Vice  Pre-idenm. 

H.S.MANSFIELD,    |     D.  B.  I'O.NP, 


JOHN  CUKRIER, 


|    JOHN  A.  BENNETT. 


Chaeler  E.  Al.DKicir.  Treas.,  i  Jons  Cckeier.  Auditor, 
Wm.  II'.  S.  Smith,  Sec'y.,         I  A.  S.  Abjiold,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


Executive  Coiumiliee 


Bradbury  C.  Hill, 
Jasoa  B.  Adams, 
Arnold  Wakefield, 
Wm.  H.  Jenckes, 
A.  S.  Arnold, 
LeTt  T.  Ballou, 
Oils  D.  Ballou, 
Chsrles  Nourse, 


Woonsocket,  Aug. 


Wm.  Lapham, 
Wm.  Sherburne,  jr., 
IVrry  Wood, 
AnEcl  Holman, 
Hi  Bat.". 
Ellas  S.  Ballou,  jr., 
S.  W.  Razee, 
Llbeus  GasklU, 
S.  A.  Bailey, 

WM.  n 

16,  1867. 


J.  P.  Chlldn, 
Arlon  Mowry, 
Thos.  Carpenter, 
Rcnsalier  Jlllson, 
K.  P.  Smith, 
Airred  M.  Aldrlch, 
Jtlvln  Cook, ' 
Eugene  Mason. 

.  S.  SMITH,  Sec'v. 

4W-5I 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  ARNOLD,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  ConlcaL  Wright's 
and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings ;  Shares 's  Patent  Harrows  and 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
and  Kallroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
Holder's  Block.  Main  Street, 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


PROGRAMME. 
first  DAY.-Tne»dar,  September  lOlb. 

EXHIBITION  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWIXE,  FOWLS,  ETC. 

A.  M.  10.30.— Oxen  exhibited  on  cart. 

11.30.— Three  Yeara  old  Steers  exhibited  on  carl. 

12.30.— Two  years  old  Steers  not  on  cart. 
P.M.   1.30. — One  year  old  Steers  not  on  cart. 

2.30.— Olaaa  No.  12.   Horses  that  never  trotted  better 

2,'oQ.— Flowing  Match.  [than  2.60. 


flew  fork. 
13  E L L  S  ! 

jy^ENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  16S6.) 

Bells  for  Churches.  Academies,  Factories,  Ac.,  made  of 
genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

E.  A.  &  O.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Teov,  N.  Y. 

\    June  22,  1867.  *6m-24 


The  ball  of  a  dwelling  gives  you  the  first  impressions.  Sometimes  on  entering  you  fear  that  by  some  mistake  you  have  got  into  a  clothes  closet : 
at  others,  you  enter  upon  a  space  so  small  that  it  is  only  by  a  dexterous  interchange  of  civilities  between  yourself  and  the  door  that  you  can  get  in 
or  the  door  be  shut.  In  some  halls,  so  called,  a  man  sees  a  pair  of  corkscrew  stairs  coming  right  down  upon  him,  and  fears  lest  by  some  jugglery 
he  be  seized  and  extracted  like  a  cork  into  some  upper  space.  Often  the  doors  are  so  arranged  that  what  with  the  shutting  of  the  outside  door  anil 
the  opening  of  inside  ones,  the  timid  stranger  stands  a  chance  of  being  impaled  on  the  latch  or  flapped  front  and  rear ;  for,  vigorous  springs  attached 
to  the  doors  work  with  such  nimbleness  that  one  needs  to  be  expert. — Beec/ter. 


I      ...  .-I  'I  'Ml!  I  mil  in 


PROFITS  OF  CRANBERRY  CULTTJKE. 


.To  tne  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  :  I  formU    to  th;     the  nursery  men  had  got  to  trim-  \  p 

Bkikg  an  attentive  reader  ot  your  journal,  |         '  ft  few  lateral  I  ■*• 


PRUNING  DWARF  PEARS. 

1  At  a  late  meeting  of  horticulturists  at  Cleve- 
I  land,  Ohio,  Mr.  Elliot  said  that  the  public  gen- 
|  erally  wanted  tall,  straight  trees,  and  in  con- 


Jfennsuluania. 


ERUVIAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


!  ming  up  the  stems,  leaving  a  few  lateral  |  ■ 


fences,  or  any  kind 
half  of  it  was  a  natural 


and  learning  much  that  is  valuable  from  it — I,     -,  -  ««.■!„  j:™     A„^»OTin  i 

,    ,  °  .       . .  ....       ...    t.     =  branches  so  as  to  form  a  little  top.    Ana  again,  3 

both  as  regards  agncul  ure  and -the  cultivation  |  th  ^  so  ^  .q  ^  ro^s  ^  they  | 

of  small  fruits-I  conclude  to  give  you  my  ex- 1  t  ^  tQ  form  ^  bushy  head  j 

penence  m  the  cranberry  business.    I  pur-{which  ^  However,  taking  thej 

chased,  in  18G0,  a  tract  of  low  meadow,  m  the  i  .       ,    „„„.__  thvifw  " 

_     ,  '  '    ,  .  y  .  .  i  tree  as  it  came  from  the  nursery,  getting  tni  it  ty 

Southern  part  of  this  county,  containing  sev-  - 

•enty-two  acres.    I  bought  it  exceedingly  cheap, 

^6  per  acre ;  but  there  were  no  buildings  or ,  ^         h  tQ  make  ^  dormant 

of  improvements.    One  g  ^  ^  ^  ^          d  ^  ^ 

cranberry  meadow  |  n        &  ^  gtem  about  tWQ 

that  -produced  fine  berries,  but  were  never  =  ^       ...  J 

gathered  by  the  owner-swamp  angels   or  j  <»  « ^         ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  j 

some  other  kind  of  folks,  managed  to  steal  |  *  he  ^  back  ^  ^ 
aem^g  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  or  ready  f  ^  ^ ^  ^  Qr  ^  ^  leaying  the  | 

' *°r  the  markefc-  I  tree  in  a  r0Und,  bushy  shape,  getting  the  head  f 

THy  purchase  of  this  wild  swamp  was  strongly  ]  ag  ]ow  aud  near  the  groun(j  as  possible.  This  { 
opposed  by  my  family  ;  also  joked  at  by  my  j  procegs  of  spring  pruning  was  to  be  continued  j 
friends.  They  were  all  unanimous  in  one  I  unti,  thg  head  wag  {ormedj  wita  perhaps  some  \ 
•ihmg— " it  would  never  pay,"  and  that  I  had  j  exceptionSi  t0  wit .  as  one  0f  them,  if  a  tree! 
bought  the  "  best  nursery  for  frogs  and  snakes  {  giw  yei.y  str0D&  as  was  SOmetimes  the  case,  j 
.  in  all  .New  Jersey !  "  But  I  was  not  discour-  j  ^irowing  up  sll00ts  four>  six  or  seven  feet  long,  j 
-aged  by  the  advice  of  friends.  I  had  read  con-  j  he  WQU°d  leave  them  until  about  ^  2oth  of; 
siderable  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry,  j  Jul^  aud  then  cut  away  about  two-thirds  of  [ 
and  had  visited  Cape  Cod,  where  the  business  f  tU(j  preY;oug  year's  growth.    The  reason  of  this ' 


BATJGH'  S 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


i  one  year  old  trees,  if  possible,  he  would  cut  j 
j  back  all  the  laterals  to  one  or  two  buds,  and  | 


MARK 


FOR.  ALL  CROPS. 

VS~  Qaick  ia  its  action,  AND  OF  MOKE  LASTING  EFFECT 
THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  No.  20  S.  Delaware  Aveune, 


j  jT^HODE'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 

!  THE  STANDARD  MANURE 

j  FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

\  VALUABLE  FOB 

j         EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 

|  POTTS  £  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

I  Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President 
\  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School. 

[    The  character  of  this  manure  is  now  so  fully  established  it  is 
I  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
1  in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  for  drilling. 
=    Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 

I  RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

I  YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 

I  General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 

I  418  South  Wharves, 

I  419  Perm  Street, 

I  Philadelphia. 

I    August  24,  1867.  3ra-34 

I  g  TATE 

ACRItiiTUBlL  SOCIETY. 


July  27,  1867. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BAROMETERS !  I 


lyr-29  [ 
BAROMETERS  1!  I 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  will  h9ld  its  Ex- 
hibition for  1867  at 

PITTSBURG 


THE  APPLE  "WORM. 

We  gave  some  notice  a  few  weeks  since  of 


liad  become  one  of  large  extent  and  of  remu-  ]  .g.  tha(.  if  cut  in  the  spring,  the  vigor  of  the 
merative  profit.  I  was  convinced  that  the  soil  j  tr'ee  would  cause  a  new  growth  of  strong,  thrifty 
and  climate  of  this  State  was  peculiarly  adapted  j  shoQls .  whilej  if  left  tiu  the  2oth  of  July,  the 
±0  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  and  I  therefore  j  glwth'  womd'be  checked;  and  the  formation 
-went  into  the  experiment  with  full  confidence  j  °f  fj.uU  spurg  jnducefi.  For  the  same  reason 
of  success.  j  ue  wouid  do  much  of  his  pruning  by  pinching 

Iffy  cranberry  tract  had  a  gradual  descent  to  j  ia  ^  ends  of  the  limbs, 
.the  .South,  with  a  small  stream  dividing  it  | 
nneafly  in  the  center.  It  was  covered  with  1 
light  grass  and  moss,  also  with  some  straggling  | 
.bushes.  My  first  labor  was  to  dig  out  the  bed  I 
.-of  flie  stream  for  more  perfect  drainage.  1 1 
'ihen  cut  cross  ditches,  and  put  men  to  work  I the  successful  application  of  the  hay  rope  as  a 
clearing  off  the  turf,  cutting  out  roots  and  in  I  traP  t0  catcl1  the  larv£e  of  the  aPPle  worm  or 
building  a  turf  wall  on  two  sides  of  the  tract,  \  CodlinS  moth>  as  shown  b^  specimens  of  the 
and  on  the  other  sides  a  good  cedar  fence.  Ibal'k  and  trunk  COTered  with  the  cocoon3  of 
The  first  season  I  cleared  up  twelve  acres,  and! the  ™sects  wMch  had  crowded  beneath  these 
set  three-fourths  of  it  in  wild  vines.  This  cost !  hay  roPes  as  a  hidinS  Pla°e  to  effect  their  trans- 
me,  inclusi^•e  of  all  labor,  $G5  per  acre.  The  I  formation.  Having  since  had  an  opportunity 
next  Spring  and  Fall  I  "  grubbed  over"  some  I of  TisitinS  Dr.  Trimble's  grounds  at  Newark, 
thirty  acres  more,  and  set  out  the  vines-but!N-  he  Pointed  out  a  number  of  experiments 
at  an  increased  cost  per  acre.  The  balance  of  I in  tne  course  of  trial  on  his  own  Srounds  alld 
the  tract,  some  thirty  acres,  I  concluded  to  1 tnose  of  bis  neighbors.  In  these  instances  the 
Saeat  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  less  ex- 1  r0Pes  had  bcen  Placed  around  the  trunks  about 
pease.  Instead  of  turfing  it,  I  cross-ditched ! a  week  previously,  and  had  already  caught 
it,  and  carted  sand  over  it,  giving  some  parts  a  I  lal'Se  numbers-some  of  which  had  changed  to 
Iieavy  dressing;  other,  and  higher  portions,  althe  Pl1Pa  state>  and  otbers  nad  just  reached 

very  light  coat  of  white  drift-sand.  | their  bidinS  Place'  and  were  yet  larva3-  The 

[  whole  number  of  insects  thus  caught  on  one 
Nowlet  me  tell  you  the  result.  The  second  ]  tree  in  a  single  season,  had  in  extreme  cases, 
year,  from  the  twelve-acre  patch,  I  gathered  {  amounted  to  about  a  thousand— proving  con- 
•  m  bushels  of  cranberries,  which  I  sold  for }  cmsively  the  value  of  the  remedy.  In  some 
,13,7-5  a  bushel— netting  me,  after  the  expense  j  cases  tlie  number  of  pears  on  young  trees  which 
of  .  picking,  $G00.  The  third  year  my  cropjwere  infested  with  the  worm,  had  been  care- 
was  light,  but  I  sold  the  berries  for  $925.  In}fully  COunted  when  the  ropes  were  applied. 
1 885,  .being  the  best  season  I  haye  had,  (my  j  TJle  samej  or  yeiy  near]y  the  samej  number  of 
vines  yielding-  largely,  and  the  crop  through  |  insects  had  been  subsequently  caught  in  the 
the  country  being  light),  I  reaped  a  generous  j  trap  set  ior  them,  affording  satisfactory  evi- 
harvest.  My  entire  ci'op  that  year  amounted  ]  dence  that  the  remedy  might  be  relied  on  for 
Jo  J  912  bushels,  which  I  sold  to  a  New  York  |  egecting  their  general  destruction.  Trees 
firm  .-art  $i  a  bushel-netting-  me  over  $7000.  |  which  formerly  lost  all  their  fruit,  were  now, 
Last  year,  with  a:  partial  crop,  I  sold  on  the  |  und0l.  this  treatment,  bearing  tolerably  fair 
vines  for  $3500— the  entire  crop.  Conse-  j  crops_a  complete  extermination  could  not,  of 
tquently,  you  will  see  that  in  six  years  I  havefcourse)  be  expected  while  the  neighbors  en- 
soM  twelve  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cran-  j  tirely  Deglected  the  remedy, 
berries,  and  have  a  .prospect  for  at  least  a  i 

thousand  to  twelve  "hundred  bushels  of  berries  I  These  bay  roPes  sbould  be  long  ehoUgh  to 
tilts  year.  Of  course,  1  expect  the  price  of  I  Pas3  two  or  tbree  t'mes  aboiit  the  trunk  of  the 
berries  .will  be  less  than  last  year  ■  but  even  at  | tree'  and  sbould  be  applied  as  early  in  the  sea- 
$3  a  bushel,  .1  am  safe  to  say  that  few  farms,  I son  as  tne  y°unS  fruit  is  obseryed  to  be  affect- 
in  this  State,  will  show  a  larger  profit  than  my !  e'a  at  tne  blossom  or  c.ilyx  end.  Dr.  Trimble 
wild  cranberry  farm.  E.  d.  w.    I  aPPlies  two  belts  of  the  kind — one,  two  or 

Ocean  County,  A'ao  Jersey,  August,  1867.    { three  feet  high,  and  the  o.'Iier  higher— insects 

I  are  found  tinder  both,  and  he*  thinks  those  un- 
I  der  the  higher  belt  descend  the  tree  before  the 
.Peotecting  Fruit  Tbees  with  Eaeth.  — The }  frui6  drops,-  and  those  found  under  the  lower, 
rule  should  be  to  work  the  dirt  from  the  trees  j  crawl  ap  from- the  fallen  fruit  m  the  ground, 
in  the.  Spring,  while  the  weather  is  cool  and  ]  As  formerly  stated,  we  have  been'  less  success- 
moist,  and  as  the  heat  of  midsummer  ap- }  ful  in  several  trials  of  this  remedy,-  but  we  in- 
proaches  reverse  this  operation,  turning  the  j  tend  to  repeal  it  under  varying  circm-nstances, 
plowshare  towards  the  trees,  and  heap  the  soil  j  and  perhaps  msy  learn  the  cause  of  f  he  par- 
•Qver  their  roots.    This  wards  off  the  intense  |  tial  failure.    As  applied  by  Dr.  Trimble,  noth- 
heafcpf  the  Summer  sun,  and,  left  in  this  posi- 1  ing  appears  simpler  or  easier,  and  to'b^at- 
protects  the  roots,  in  a  great  measure,  ]  tended  with  more  uniformly  favorable  resui'ts. 


JgAROMETERS  1 

TIMBY'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BAROMETERS,         j  ^  ^  ^  ^  2(.  ^  ^  ^  premium  can  ,)e 

rant^lccur^^Tfew^rs^^the31  ^So^fM^  !  obtained  at  the  office,  No.  10  St.  Clair  Street,  Pittsburg. 
AND  FIRESIDE,  402  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia, 


April  6, 1867. 


pe-18-tf 


Harrisburg,  Aug.  26, 1867. 


A  B.  LONGAKER.  Secretar 


7.i 
4w-34 


-^WIS  LAD0MUS  &  CO. 
^DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  JL!Ui.i;i  4  SIIYSU  >VARK, 

^ "WATCHES  and  JEWELKX  EEPAIBED, 
-102  Chestnut  St.,  PMU^ 


PREMIUM 


FARM   GRIST  MIZZ. 

These  iinriralled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for 
many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers, 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through- 
out the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas,  California, 
Canada,  Ac.  They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are 
adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds 
of  grain  rapidly.   Send  for  Circular. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap- 
ers and  Mowers, 

IMPROVED  HAY,  STRAW  and  FODDER  CUTTERS, 
Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va- 
riety of  Farm  Implements.   Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address 
WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  pa. 
Aug.  10,  1867.  31 

STANDARD 

NOTICE  ESPECIAL  I  I      /ft  ™    -~      A  ™ 

i  /yjL_    s  c  Al.  l  e  s  9 

=     MRS.  M.  G.  BROWN'S  METAPHYSICAL  DISCOVERY, 

5  I    UHs^g^^fa  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

=  which  is  a  positive  curp  for  Deafness,  Blindness,  Baldness,  Ca-  = 
I  tarrh,  and  all  disease  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Send  for  a  circular,  | 
=  enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.  Principal  Oflice,  410  Aech  = 
=  Street,  Philadelphia.  1  FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St., 

=  POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  aud  SCALP  RENOVA-  \  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA. 
=  TOR,  unequaled  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  oflice.  =     T  ,   07  10^7  q„  nfl 

=    C^"This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  =    Jmy  *l> 10D'' 
\  Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fail — 
I  this  is  a  success. 


Have  always  on  hand  a  Splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at  less  \ 
than  usual  prices.  \ 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES,  | 
I  Of  all  styles  and  prices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  I 
=  Boy's  wear.  CSr"  All  Watches  Warranted. 
=  JEWELRY  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs.  = 
=  SILVER  WARE  in  great  variety ;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware  \ 
\  made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.  "Plated  Ware  of  the  best  qual-  = 
=  ity.  Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  solicited.  § 
I  All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  | 
I  Diamonds  and  all  precious  stones  bought  for  cash;  also  gold  E 
:  and  silver.  = 
i    June  15th,  1867.  3m  = 


EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS. 
Aug.  3, 1867. 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 


IpECORA      LEAD      AND       COLOR  CO.,r 

I    No.  150  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

=    Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
!  Damp  Walls,  Railroad  Cars  and  Bridges. 
=    PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  &  less  that  of  lead,  and 
=  wears  longer  than  lead. 

=  1 00  lbs.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  tbs.  of  lead, and  wear  longer. 
=  This  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  whitest  and  most 
=  durable  Lead  known.  They  also  sell  the  best  VARNISHES 
=  and  JAPANS. 

=    Feb.  23,  1867.  eow-pe-ly-7 


standard  guaranteed. 
For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
|No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

I  AND 

I  No.   95   South   Street,  Baltimore, 

=  And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 

I  Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


D 


NSURE  YOUR 


LIVE 


STOCK 


.ISEASES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STABLE.  FIELD  AND 
FARM -  YARD. 
By  ROUT.  M0C1.CEE,  V.  S. 
i  For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farm  aud  Fibesitxe,  402  Locust 
!    Street,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $5  by  mail,  prepaid. 
;    March  2,  1867.  8-tf 

^Massachusetts. 

I  rjlHE  OLD  STAND ; 

ESTAULISUEI)  IN  1845. 

i  CONNOLLY  &  POWER, 

;  Successors  to  Israel  M.  Rice,  Retailers  in  and  manufacturer's  to 
I  Order  of  all  Styles  of  Gentlemen's  FINE  FRENCH  CALF 
S  BOOTS,  SHOES.  TOILET  SLIPPERS,  OVER-GAITERS.  && 
I  No.  10,  School  Street,  Boston, 

i    July  20, 1867.  8w-28 


|  E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JEWETT.  Vice  Pres't 

=  B^~$100,000  r)El*03ITEr>  WITH  THE  COMPTROLLER  AS  BE 
=  dr/RiTY  FOE  I'OLIOY  HOLHEE8. 

|  Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  DEATH  and 
:  THEFT.  For  further  particulars,  address  Branch1  Office,  Hart- 
I  ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

I  V.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Kanagers, 

=  ■       430  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

=    May  18, 1867.  5m-pe-19 


1628. 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628.! 


from  the  effects  of  Winter  frost. 


! — Cmintry  Gentleman. 


Manufacturer  of  Ffrst-Clas¥  ftOOP  SKIRTS, 
=  atid  dealer  in 

§•  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 

i  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 
=  No.  628  Aroii  Street*,'  Philadelphia. 

I    May  11, 1867.  tim-pe-18 

{  £JQ  I^ER  CENT  SAVED  HY  USING 

|  B.    T.    BABBITT'S    STAR    YEAST  PO.WDER. 

1  Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
=  Yeast  Powder,  T&  fifteen  minutes-.  No  shortening  required 
=  when  sweet  milk  is- used: 

=    I  will  send  a  Bample,  package  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fif- 
I  teen  cents  to  pay  portage. 
=    Nos.  64  to  74  Washington  street,  New  Y/ork. 
=  HENRY  C.  KELLOGO,  sole  Agent  for  Philadelphia. 
*    June  1,  1867.  3m-21 


ELIABLE!  CH  E A  PEST!  BEST! 

DOK'T  PAST  $1.    SAVE  50  CENTS. 
KINGSLEY'S  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVER 
changes  okay  HATH.  Promotes  Its  growth.  Prevents  its 
falling.   Keeps  it  moist.   Be  sure  and  try  it. 

A  FEW  HO&E  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  Proprietor  of  Payson's  Indelible  Ink.— "Your  Reviver 
gives  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  it 
healthy  and  soft." 

From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Ambefst  College. — "I  have  been  try- 
ing your  Reviver,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 
to  Gray  Hair.1' 

From  W.  B.  Welton,  Clerk  of  S.  L.  Hospital.—"  I  find  it  all 
you  claim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  a'H,  try  it." 

From  the  Springfield  Republican1. — "  One  of  the  best  Hair  Re- 
vivers known." 

Prepared  by  C.  B.  KINGSLEV,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sold 
by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Pric'e  only  50  cjsnti. 

GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  ami  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO., 
Wholesale  Agents,  Boston. 

June  15, 1867.  3sn-is-23 


I  {BmtiecticxtU 

G1  RAPE  VINES.— One  hundred  thousand  Gfape  Vine  Layers, 
T  mostly  CONCrrSD;  also  Two  Millions  Grape  Buds,  mostly 
|  Concord,  for  propagating,  will  be  for  sale  this  Fall  Cm:  v.-. 
1  Circulars  sent  tree  to  all  applicants.   Address,  without  delay 
|  GEORGE  PERRY  &  SON, 

=  Georgetown,  Connecticut. 

=    Aug.  31,  1867.  2w-34 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TO  I  OCAL  AGENTS. 


We  wish  ;o  employ  a  local  agent  in  everytownin  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  FAi^1  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
'"  the  commission  in  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-u've  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  illustrated1, 
i hd  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 

ability.  Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptio 
can  commence  flffi  any  time.   Back  numbers  furnished;  if  de- 

•tfedl 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  FOSS,  "PUZZISHE'li,  MAJJY  S2H&ET.     TWO  2>0ZZ?L2iS  TJE'Ji  AAW&.ir,  ZV  ADVANCE.        SIJVGZE  COTT,  FJrJE  CEJYTS. 

VOL.  1.  WOONSOCKET,  11.  I.,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14.  1867.  NO.  30. 


LETTEES  FROM  FLORIDA.— NUMBER  THREE. ,  can's  home  ;  yet  few  of  your  Northern  farm- 1  directions.    You  can  mount  a  horse  and  ride  |  WALKING  HORSES. 

ALAcnu  \~Countt  Florid  v  )      Iersorcity  residents  enjoy  life  more  than  the  [  all  day  and  not  get  out  of  sight  of  cattle.}    The  best  gait  a  horsTcan  have  for  every-day 
'    September  5tb,  1867.  '$     1  backer.    Like  the  aboriginal  he  likes  the  soli- 1  These  are  owned  by  planters  in  different  parts  j  uge  ig  a  good  wa,k    It  ^  a  gait  ^  nQt  Qne 
To  the  Editors  or  the  Farm  and  Fireside :  |  tude  of  the  eternal  forest,  the  shade  and  gloom  ?  of  the  State.    The  cattle  are  all  "  branded  "  \-m  len  possesseS-    Colts  are  not  trained  t0 

I  have  heard  of  trees  so  tall  in  Wisconsin!  of  the  Sreat  swamPs>  and  the  riPPle  and  moanj with  the  owner's  "mark,"  and  the  number  of  |  walk  in  aU  the  Eastern  States  young  America 
that  it  took  a  man  and  a  boy  to  see  to  the  top  off  of  the  ^frequented  rivers.  He  will  not  labor,  ]  head  with  "  mark," are  recorded  in  the  county  i  wau(s  mor(J  speed-  KentucUy  has  more  good 
them.  "One  looked  until  he  got  tired,  and !  and  notwithstanding  land  is  cheap  and  the  soil  j  records.  The  herds  are  tended  by  men  on  }  walking  horgeg  than  any  otber  StfUc .  for  tnere 
the  other  commenced  where  he  left  off  "  Well,  I  Productive.  be  ls  contented  with  gaming,  fish- j  horseback,  who,  with  their  families,  camp  out  [  horseback  travelling  has  long  been  in  fashion 
we  have  similar  monarchs  of  the  forest  ia  ]  i"S  and  the  cultivation  of  a  small  garden  patch.  }  on  the  savannahs  or  open  forests  all  through  j  for  mcn  and  womeDj  over  a  CQUmry  whenj 
Florida,  primitive  trees  that  have  battled  with  j  The  only  agricultural  workers  here  are  a  1 tbe  SrazmS  season— following  the  herds  wher-  j  mu(ldy  ,.oadS)  at  gome  seasonSj  rendered  any 
the  elements  for  centuries.  The  long-leaved  j  lew  enterprising  Northerners  and  the  ex-slaves,  j  everJuey  S°-  lhe  salubrity  of  the  air  isre- 1  other  gait  impossible,  and  so  horses  have  been 
pine,  which  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  I  The  old  planters  who  survived  the  war  have!™  '.  scenery  is   beautiful— in  \  bred  for  thc  sacldie  am]  trained  to  a  walking 

a  magnificent  tree,  "straight  as  an  arrow,"}  no  energy  or  enterprise;  they  seem  stupefied  j SOme  P0rtl0ns  almost  a  fairy  paradise  Im-|gait_  This  is  also  the  case  in  all  the  Western 
and  when  full  grown  is  from  four  to  five  feet  |  with  the  result  of  the  Rebellion,  which  de- 1  agme  a  eV e  P  '  0r  Praine'  as  far  as  lhe  }  States,  and  perhaps  might  have  been  so  in  New 
in  diameter.  I  have  seen  logs  of  eighty  and  j  prived  them  of  their  slaves,  and  cannot  recon-  f  Ca° reach'  covered  with  luxuriant  grass  and  j  England)  when  our  grandmothers  rode  to 
ninety  feet  in  length,  from  which  lumber!  cile  the  present  situation,  nor  hope  for  pros- 1  nowers,  with  an  occasional  lake  of  trans- j  meetirjg  on  pjiiious  behind  our  grandfathers, 
enough  could  be  sawed  to  build  a  comfortable  j  perity  in  the  future.  In  regard  to  the  <■  con.  |  Pareut  ^ater>  and  the  far  horizon  fringed  with  j  j>ut  oue.uor3e  wag0ns  have  put  horseback 
dwelling.  This  pine  is  chiefly  valued  for  the  j  trabands,"  of  which  there  are  sixty  thousand}  towering  magnolia  or  the  transcendent  |  riding  out  of  fashion,  and  now  a  good  walk- 
quantity  and  quality  of  turpentine  it  produces.  I  in  this  State,  I  can  report  favorably,  as  far  as  \ V  J?'  ,  ,       ,  ,  I  mS  horse  is  more  rare  than  one  that  can  trot  a 

w  „  <••„•.•  •  =        ,         '.  *  ,     m.        '  ,i  '=    By  the  way,  these  lakes  are  inhabited  by  a  I  milp  in  o  in 

\\  e  are  so  far  in  the  interior,  away  from  navi- !  my  observations  extend.    They  are  generally  I       .      ,  -  ,  .  ,  inuemiiu. 

gable  streams,  that  our  timber  forests  are  only  j  industrious,  tar  more  so  than  ihe  whites,  and  j  ^CC,eS  °f  fisb  unknown. t0  Northern  anglers  j  At  lhe  Springfield  (Mass.)  Horse  Show  of 
valuable  for  rosin  and  turpentine.  Large  quan- }  are  proud  in  the  ownership  of  a  few  acres  off  .  y  arC  "0t  EV™  mentl0ned  m  aQ?  work,of|  t^80,  the  writer  was  one  of  a  committee  to 
tities  of  these  are  manufactured,  but  as  the  j  land,  a  log-cabin  and  a  "five  dollar  horse."  pSCaloly  knowledge  in  my  possession.  The  j  award  pri/es  t0  the  two  5est  walking  horses, 
price  is  downward  and  labor  advancing,"  even  j  Not  wishing  to  depreciate  the  horse-market,  I !  "eg',?eS  !  ,  Hat-heads,  and  '  grass- j  0ut  of  seventeen  entered,  the  committee  found 
this  enterprise  will  not  be  very  remunerative  !  will  state  that  we  have  a  breed  of  small  horses  I  This  singular  species  is  furnished  with  }  but  one  whicll   wag  COnSidercd  a  first-rate 

this  season.  (called  "Marsh  ponies,"  the  value  of  which  is  j a  membrane  Over  their  mouth,  in  which  they|walker.  Tnis  was  a  MorrUl  mare,  which  walked 

Before  the  Rebellion,  farm  and  fore 
was  all  done  by  the  slaves  in  this  section. 

white  population  comprised  two  classes ;  the  I  they  are  monopolized  by  „ 

wealthier  planters  and  graziers  who  were  f  enfranchisement  of  this  class  (the  negro)  is  }  have  .  hzard-l,k,  mot  on.  They  seem  o  be  !  State  Fair  the  same  state  of  facts  was  again  de- 
abovework,  and  the  miserably  poor  Crackers  I  looked  upon  with  intense  anxiety.  That  they  }  S  d  hy  a  w  ondeiful  sagacity,  for  they  travel  f  veloped.  A  letter  from  Wisconsin  says:  "I 
who  lived  by  hunting,  fishing  and  finding  other]  will  require  political  instruction  is  evident  j  ^  a  C  ™"'so  lrom  onc  lak'^  10  i"1"1';<;r;  }  think  horses  trained  to  walk  fast  would  be  a 
people's  property  before  it  was  lost    They  I  from  this  fact :  I  have  fourteen  contrabands  in  I       ,  Buen    16  ,    1      .  Mna^Jim,      |  greater  benefit  to  farmers  in  general  than  fast 

never  returned  from  a  day's  shooting  unless  I  my  employ,  and  I  am  daily  amused  with  their  I  *****  TlTT?  T*,  "H  me  !  titers,  as  almost  all  of  his  work  has  to  be 
they  found*  stray  hog  or  bullock-which  in- !"  talk  "  about  voting  for  the  next  President.  1  -  have  seen  them  and  captured  Biem.  |  done  with  a  walk."  I  once  knew  a  man  in 

variably  died  a  few  yards  in  advai 
rifles.    Their  liberality  to  the  owl._ 

unfortunate  stock  was  always  manifested  by  I  favor  of  voting  for  "  Gineral  Washington— de  j  Seminole.    |  the  road,  and  never  allowed  them  to  trot  at  all 

appropriating  only  a  leg  or  shoulder  of  the  \  bcst  man  by  a  heap  !  "  )  ""' — " [  and  made  the  distance  in  quicker  time  than  his 

animal— leaving  the  balance  to  the  birds  and  j  A  great  number  of  Northern  emigrants  have  j  Cost  of  a  Pound  of  tea  —It  is  instructive  I  neishbors'  who  "latk" lWi*  horscs  trot  at  everJr 
beasts  of  prey.  This  class  of  citizens  exhibit  1  settled  in  Florida  since  the  close  of  the  war ;  |  and  sometimes  profitable,  as  well  as  curious,  !  couvenlcut  P,acc-  °e  s*ld  lbat  wl,^n  a  h°TSC 
no  improvement  in  the  way  of  industry.  The }  a  majority  of  whom  are  in  the  Eastern  portion  }  to  examine  the  way  in  which  the  cost  of  a  com  1 ' 


Icalled  "Marsh  ponies,"  the  value  of  which  is  |  <»"  ™*  ™,  m  >vmcu  mey|waikel,  Tnis  was  a  Morrdl  mare,  which  walked 

.rest  labor !  about  $25.    When  unsound,  or  venerable  with  ! ca^  a  ot  ,wa,er  ^tentto  keep  their  |  five  niiles  an  hour  with  ease.  Two  others  were 

Hon  The  I  age,  their  traditionary  value  is  $5,  and  then  \  f  "S  .wet  dunn-  ^e,r.  travels"  They  Journey  !  fair  walkers,  and  the  others  knew  no  gait  that 
;sses'    the  I  they  are  monopolized  by  the  negroes.    The !  by  U,g1"'  Se»f  'all3'       st0™y  weather,  and  j  comd  be  called  walking.    At  the  New  York 


.ck— which  in- i  "  talk  "  about  voting  for  the  next  President.!      ,  .J  .   _^r.>..v       —  =  none  wim  a  wane.     l  once  knew  a  man  in 

yance  of  their  I  They  are  equally  divided  on  the  military  abili-  ! In  "CXt  n,nn,nS  SeaSOn  Ibope  to  obtam  \  Massachusetts,  who,  before  the  railroads  were 
wners  of  such  I  ^  of  Grant  and  Lee,  but  are  unanimously  in  j one  foV  m-v  l,,scator,al  and  zooloS'cal  cabmet'  }  built,  kept  from  two  to  four  teams  at  work  on 


war  made  little  impression  upon  them.  But  |  of  the  State.  Those  who  prefer  the  culture  of  f  modity  is  piled  up  between  producer  and  con- 1 
few  voluntarily  joined  the  Confederate  armies,  j  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  apricots,  grapes,  peaches  [  sumer  by  freights  handling,  duties  exchange  i 
and  the  conscription  laws  were  powerless  in }  and  thc  like,  are  on  thc  St.  John's  river,  where  }  and  the  commissions  and  profits  of  middle  men.  I 


j  much  slower  than  his  common  gait,  if  kept  on 
}  a  walk,  and  thereby  lost  more  than  he  gained. 

Will  farmers  think  of  this,  and  pay  morealfen- 
I  lion  to  walking  horses? — Solon  llobinxon. 


Michigan  has  become  a  great  sheep-raising 
!  State.    A  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of 


three-fourths  of  the  State.  They  evaded  the  }  the  soil,  temperature  and  the  facilities  for  mar- f  Tea,  for  example,  is  sold  by  thc  growers  in  I 
recruiting  officers  and  spent  their  time  then,  as  j  keting  their  productions  are  better  than  in  the  j  China  and  Japan  at  various  prices,  from  about ! 
now,  in  gaming  and  fishing  and  depredating }  interior.  That  all  will  prosper  and  become  }  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  With  freights  * 
on  distant  neighbors.  j  wealthy  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  those  who  j  added,  it  is  said  to  cost,  when  laid  down  in  any  = 

The  home  of  the  Florida  Cracker  is  as  sim-  j are  industrious  must  reap  a  liberal  return  forjof  our  principal  seaports,  an  average  of  (itty  }  sheep  in  that  State  this  year,  it  is  said,  shows 
pie  and  primitive  as  that  of  the  Indian.  Hisitheir  labors.  Fruit,  of  the  above  mentioned  j  cents  in  gold  a  pound  for  superior  brands  or!  tbat  Uu're  are  371>634-  Allowing  the  aver- 
dwelling  is  a  one  story  log  cabin,  frequently  I  kinds,  thrive  wonderfully  here  ;  and  the  day  I  "chops."  Taking  this  as  a  starting  point,  the  I  a°e  for  eadl  8heeP  l"  ,n;  fl)Ur  Pounds.  the  'l"an- 
with  but  one  room,  and  his  furniture  comprises  j is  not  far  distant  when  Florida  will  supply  your }  additional  before  it  reaches  the  table  of  the  con-  j  of  w()o1  wi"  be  niuc  mim°n  four  hundred 
a  bed,  table,  perhaps  three  chairs,  a  few  cook- !  Northern  citizens  with  as  delicious  fruit  as  ever }  sumer  are  said  to  accumulate  as  follows :  Orig- 1  and  eif  My-8**  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ing  utensils,  a  rifle  and  a  whiskey  jug.  His  I  §r°w  in  the  tropics.  But  there  is  a  wider  and  j  inal  cost  of  tea,  imported,  50  cts.;  discount  on  I  tuirly-six  pounds,  the  product  from  a  single 
live  stock  enumerates  his  wife  and  children,  a  [far  nlore  profitable  field  of  enterprise  than  }  currency  to  pay  for  it,  20  cts.;  duty  on  gold,  !  State'  aud  lbat  oue  wbicb  but  lalel-v  has  bad 
small  marsh  pony,  two  cows,  half  a  dozen }  fruit  culture.  I  refer  to  garden  products  for }  25  cts.; 'discount  on  currency  to  make  up  the  j lhe  at,ent'on  of  its  people  turned  to  any  great 
goats,  poultry,  and  frequently  four  to  six  |  Nortbcrn  cities.  Our  Winters  are  merely  }  gold,  15  cts.;  contingencies,  10  cts.;  profit  0f}  extent  to  wool-growing. 
hounds.    This  last  mentioned  stock  is  consid- 1 nominal-    Frequently  we  have  no  frosts  in  the !  importer,  12  cts.;  profit  of  jobber,  13  cts.;  I    v  "  i    ■    T     l  h 

ered  the  most  valuable,  as  three-fourths  of  I  whole  year.    We  can  plant  vegetable  seeds  in  |  profit  of  retailer,  say  28  cts.  !    JNEEfDLES  "ere  nrst  made  in  l,oudon  by  a 

their  masters  time  is  passed  in  the  forest  in  !  Member  and  January,  and  have  peas,  beets,  ]  ,     .  j  ''on.  Spam,  m  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

pursuit  of  game.  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  quails  1  Po^oes,  melons  and  tomatoes  to  supply  your!  Tota1'  ^  „0t  lhl\  ^ fl  "  i  HC  d^  W'th°Ul  'mpartIDg  ^  iv'* 
'  rf  .        b,  . ,  ..         '  ^  '  1  a    '  m„ri.„rain  A„r;i     Ti,;.  ;«  o  i,,,.-       L'*    ...  I  compromised  in  three  profits,  thirty-five  cents  i  art.    The  art  was  Recovered  in  1 505.  Ehas 

partridges,  rabbits,  raccoons,  opossums  fox.  I  markets  in  April.    I  his  is  a  business  that  will ; .       ,        .       „  ,     \~Z         _  .    ,   .    1  „  '  ,  , 

;    ..^r,  '  ., .  „    '      ,  ,    ,'    1       " 1S-  ox  =       .       ,  .f  nrAtlor  on.  nr  „     ,       ,     =  in  exchange  for  gold,  twenty-five  cents  in  duties  =  Growsc  first  taught  the  English  to  make  nee- 

sqmn-els,  wild  geese  and  ducks  are  abundant  s  Pa>  i  ancl>  "  proper  and  proportionate  enter-  =     ,  .         ....        .      .    „       ,  „    i  „  ,        °  a    .  ,    .  , 

in  their  season,  and  as  the  Cracker  is  a  dead  1  P^  is  aPPb«d,  in  ten  years  Florida  will  be- 1  m*  6U  Ct°ntf8  ln  «»M«Wa»-i  ™  aU  one  dollar ! dlcs-  but  the  same  art  was  agam  lost  for  nearly 
shot,  his  family  is  always  supplied  with  game  !  c°me  the  Winter  garden  of  this  Republic.  \  and  twc^-fo»r  cents>  ">  addl"on  to  the  cost }  a  century,  when  it  was  again  recovered  by 
renerallv  hP  h»,  „  om  u         ;    *  j  \  I  on  board  ship  at  our  wharves.    Before  the  war !  Christopher  Greening,  who  settled  at  Long 

B  J  „'yn7°  t  ™W  /attb  °;  corn  and !  Tniss  county,  which  is  an  immense  savannah  |  the  cost  would  have  been  about  as  follows :  j  Crendon,  in  Buckinghamshire.  English  nee- 
wl^^wr'  T,  v  °rf0Und  nu's>  Per"!  of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  with  [Original  cosl,  imported,  50  cts.;  ten  per  cent  I  dies  are  now  chiefly  made  at  Redditch,  Heth- 
^l^=n!  ;  7  4  ,l&Slme  eXtends  from ! an  exuberantly  fertile  soil,  is  principally  a  graz-  j  for  contingencies,  5  cts.;  profit  of  importer,  5  !  era-e,  and  Birmingham.  Some  years  ago, 
vlTnfPiT  !  •  f;ow.tbl9,8notaflatteringling  territory.  Herds  of  cattle,  from  one  to  cts.;  profit  of  jobber,  6  cts.;  profit  to  the  re- 1 100,000,000  needles  a  week  were  made  in  Red- 
view  of  Florida  Civilization,  nor  of  an  Aineri-  j  five  hundred  in  number,  can  be  seen  in  all  tailer,  1  i  cts.    Total,  80  cts.-P/u7a.  Ledger.    !  ditch 


The  Farm  and  Fieeside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
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will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.  In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interest  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms— 
$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  5  cents. 
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^ncutturai  Fair, 


WOONSOCKET  FAIR.  I 

The  second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Woon- j 
socket  Agricultural  Society  commenced  on| 
Tuesday,  and  continued  three  days.  The ! 
weather  looked  inauspicious  on  the  opening  | 
morning,  but  before  meridian  the  clouds  broke,  I 
and  a  very  comfortable  day  followed.  For  I 
weeks  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  special  1 
committees  have  been  busy  and  indefatigable  in  | 
the  work  of  preparation,  and  the  commence-  j 
ment  of  the  Fair  gave  evidence  that  ample  sue- 1 
cess  had  crowned  their  efforts.  Previous  to  | 
Tuesday  the  entries  of  speed  horses  numbered  | 
thirty  to  forty,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  that  [ 
day  the  cattle  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  j 
By  10  o'clock  the  herds  in  the  pens  presented  a  1 
very  attractive  appearance.  The  number  and  f 
variety  were  larger  than  were  seen  last  year,  § 
Of  working  oxen  there  were  thirty  to  forty  j 
yokes  ;  of  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and  calves,  up-  [ 
wards  of  one  hundred  ;  of  sheep  and  swine,  a  I 
very  creditable  display,  both  in  number  and  i 
quality  ;  while  of  the  feathered  tribe,  the  exhi-  I 
bition  was  the  largest  and  finest  ever  gathered  j 
in  this  vicinity. 

The  Fair  was  formally  opened  by  some  ap- 
propriate remarks  by  the  President,  Hon. 
Stephen  N.  Mason.  Col.  S.  W.  Razee,  the 
Chief  Marshal,  then  announced  the  programme 
for  the  day. 

The  music  on  this  and  the  subsequent  days 
was  furnished  by  the  Woonsocket  Cornet  Baud, 
Emory  Paine  leader. 

CATTLE. 

Of  cattle,  the  largest  class  were  Grades,  but 
close  to  them  in  number  were  the  Jerseys.  It 
is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
the  latter  that  they  are  constantly  increasing  in 
the  public  estimation,  as  is  evidenced  in  their 
enlarged  number  at  every  Fair.  A  few  years 
ago  they  were  a  novelty.  Now  they  equal  and 
often  exceed  in  number  any  other  distinct  breed. 
Next  after  them  come  the  Ayrshires. 

Among  those  who  exhibited  the  various 
breeds  on  Tuesday  were  the  following  : 

JERSEYS. 

E.  K.  Ray,  of  this  village,  had  the  largest 
herd,  and  all  handsome.  Very  fine  specimens 
were  exhibited  by  M.  Feely,  Amasa  S.  Arnold, 
Edward  Harris,  John  A.  Bennett,  Albert  D. 
Wheeler,  Social  Manufacturing  Co.,  F.  W. 
Whitaker,  Chas  B.  Aldrich  and  G.  W.  Hart. 
Others  worthy  of  mention  may  have  escaped 
our  observation. 

AYRSHIRES. 

Edward  Harris,  Charles  B.  Aldrich,  Daniel 
Hendrick,  Abel  Paine,  Henry  Aldrich. 

DEVONS. 

Albert  D.  Wheeler,  Providence,  E.  W.  Scott. 
There  were  several  yokes  of  fine  oxen,  among 
the  comliest  of  which  were  those  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
er.   A  finer  yoke  is  seldom  seen. 

GRADES. 

Levi  T.  Ballou,  Henry  Aldrich,  C.  B.  Adams, 
Leprelet  Miller,  Alfred  M.  Aldrich,  G.  W.  Corn- 
stock,  C.  H.  Weatherhead,  C.  H.  Capron,  N.  A. 
Boutelle,  W.  M.  Whitaker,  A.  N.  Jenckes,  F. 
Stearns,  A.  Hawes,  G.  W.  C.  Jenckes,  Wm.  H. 
Andrews,  D.  B.  Todd,  Blackstone  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Jonathan  Farnum,  Oren  A.  Ballou. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  had  several  head  ,  and 
the  Grades,  taken  together,  were  very  credita- 
ble. 

NATIVES. 

John  R.  Hayward,  C.  H.  Weatherhead,  L. 
Miller,  Washington  Remington,  Osman  Fuller, 
Willing  Vose,  W.  H.  Lapham. 

SW1ME. 

Most  of  the  swine  were  of  the  Improved  Suf- 
folk, with  crosses  of  the  same.  Pure  specimens 
were  exhibited  by  Levi  T.  Ballou,  Jefferson 
Aldrich  and  Ezra  Whitford.  There  were  fine 
crosses  by  the  Social  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ed- 
ward Harris,  Henry  Aldrich,  Whipple  B.  Mow- 
ry  and  N.  L.  Pickering.  Daniel  Hendrick  ex- 
hibited the  Essex,  perhaps  with  a  slight  cross. 

SHEEP. 

This  not  being  a  sheep  rearing  country,  the 
display  was  not  large.  Frank  Ballou  exhibited 
a  fine  flock  of  Cotswolds  and  South  Downs. 
There  were  good  specimens  of  South  Down  and 


i  Leicester  by  Levi  T.  Ballou,  Jason  Adams  and  | 
j  J.  B.  Bartlett.  [ 

FOWLS.  [ 

[    So  extensive  and  fine  an  exhibition  of  fowls  1 
was  never  before  seen  in  Northern  Rhode  j 
Island.    There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  1 
coops.    Fifty  coops  were  exhibited  by  S.  &  W.  I 
Allen,  of  Vergennes,  Vermont.     The  next  [ 
largest  displays  were  by  Henry  Richardson,  of  | 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  Joseph  Mellor  and  j 
N.  A.  Boutelle  of  Woonsocket.    The  other  con-  f 
tributors  were  A.  L.  Southwick,  Chas.  B.  Al- j 
drich,  Wm.  Miller,  A.  J.  Barber,  jr.,  Jno.  Far-j 
hub,  B.  C.  Mowry,  H.  S.  Mansfield,  N.  J.  I 
Pickering,  Walter  B.  Peck,  H.  0.  Arnold,  H.  j 
C.  Lazell,  Wm.  Bartlett,  Frank  Childs,  Chas.  f 
0.  Arnold,  Benj.  Bently,  and  David  F.  Harris.  | 
I  Mr.  Harris  made  a  splendid  show  of  pigeons,  § 
1  which  were  generally  admired.  1 
{    Tuesday's  afternoon  programme  consisted  of  j 
!  a  trot  for  horses  that  never  made  better  time  j 
!  than  2.50,  and  the  plowing  match.  I 
[    The  horses  entered  for  the  trot  were  "Frank"  I 
|  by  John  Henry;  "Kate  McGowan  "  by  J.  E.j 
I  Taylor;  bay  mare  by  R.  S.  Flanders  ;  "East-I 
|  ern  Queen  "  by  W.  S.  Briggs  ;  "  Ben.  Smith  " j 
1  by  Walter  Smith.    Ben.  Smith  took  the  first! 
[  premium  of  $50,  and  Eastern  Queen  that  of  25.  j 
|    The  plowing  match  was   well  performed,  j 
I  There  were  seven  or  eight  entries.    The  awards  j 
|  will  be  found  below.  [ 

I  For  best  performance  of  Working  Oxen,  sin-  j 
1  gle  team,  plowing  not  less  than  6ix  inches  deep,  j 
! — First  premium,  $15,  Henry  G.  Bates;  second  j 
|  premium,  10,  Grosvenor  Aldrich  ;  third  premi-  j 
I  um  8,  Perry  Wood  ;  fourth  premium  6,  Erastus  j 
I  Hill ;  gratuity  to  Martin  Inman.  j 
I  For  best  performance  Working  Oxen,  double  j 
I  team,  to  plow  not  less  than  six  inches. — First  j 
I  premium,  $15,  Lewis  Bates  ;  second  premium,  ; 
"  10,  Eli  Bates.  { 
For  best  performance  of  Working  Oxen,  not  [ 
|  lesi  than  four  on  loaded  cart. — First  premium,  j 
IS15,  Erastus  Hill;  second  premium,  10,  Eli! 
!  Bates;  third  premium,  8,  Albert  Wheeler;! 
!  fourth  premium,  6,  Henry  G.  Bates. 
|  For  best  performance  of  three  year  old  steers, j 
!  on  empty  cart. — First  premium,  $6,  J.  H.  An-  { 
I  gell ;  second  premium,  4,  Lewis  Bates  ;  third  j 
!  premium,  3,  J.  W.  Metcalf. 
I  For  best  performance  of  matched  two  years  j 
I  old  steers. — Premium,  S3,  Herbert  Joslin. 
|  For  best  pair  of  yearling  Steers.-  First  pre-  j 
\  mium,  $4,  Julius  Ballou  ;  second  premium,  3,  j 
!  Erwin  Bates. 

I    For  best  Jersey  Bull,  two  years  and  over. —  i 
|  First  premium,  $5,  Edward  Harris  ;  best  Grade  j 
!  Bull,  Levi  T.  Ballou,  premium  5. 
I    For  best  Bull  one  year  old  and  under  two. —  j 
I  First  premium,  S3,  Ayrshire,  Edward  Harris  ; 
i  first  native,  3,  J.  B.  Bartlett;  first  Jersey,  3, 
I  Albert  Wheeler. 

I    For  best  Bull  Calf  less  than  one  year  old. —  j 
I  First  premium,  Devon,  $2,  E.  W.  Scott ;  first 
1  premium,  native,  2,  Andrew  N.  Jenckes;  first 
|  premium,  Ayrshire,  2,  Chas.  B.  Aldrich  ;  first 
|  premium,  Jersey,  2,  E.  K.  Ray  ;  first  premium, 
|  Durham,  2,  Welcome  Ballou. 
!    For  best  pairs  matched  Working  Oxen. — 
!  First  premium,  $6,  Albert  D.  Wheeler  ;  second 
!  premium,  4,  Albert  C.  Jenckes. 
|    For  best  Milch  Cow,  Ayrshire,  three  years 
I  and  over. — First  premium,  S6,  Charles  B.  Ald- 
|  rich  ;  second  premium,  4,  Daniel  Hendrick. 
I    For  best  Milch  Cow,  Alderney. — First  premi- 
\  um,  $6,  M.  Feeley ;  second  premium,  4,  Amasa 
1  S.  Arnold. 

I  For  best  Devon  Cow. — First  premium,  $6, 
I E.  W.  Scstt. 

I  For  best  Grade  Cow. — First  Premium,  $6, 
1  Francis  Stearns  ;  second  premium,  4,  Chas.  B. 
I  Aldrich. 

|  For  best  Native  Cow. — First  premium,  $6, j 
1  C.  H.  Weatherhead  ;  second  premium,  4,  An- 
|  drew  Jenckes. 

|    For  best  Alderney  Heifer,  2  years. — Fist  pre-  i 
=  mium,  $4,  Albert  D.  Wheeler;  second  premi- 
um, 2,  E.  K.  Ray. 

|    For  best  Grade  Heifer,  2  years. — First  premi- i 
I  um,  $4,  Alfred  M.  Aldrich  ;  second  premium, 
|  E.  K.  Ray. 

1  For  best  Native  Heifer,  2  years. — First  pre- 
!  mium  S4,  Henry  Aldrich  ;  second  premium,  2, 
f  E.  K.  Ray. 

}  For  best  yearling  Heifer.— First  premium,  $3, 
[  C.  B.  Aldrich  ;  second  premium,  2,  Albert  D. 
1  Wheeler. 

I  For  best  yearling  Ayrshire. — Second  premi- 
|  um,  $2,  Edward  Harris. 

|  For  best  Grade  yearling. — First  premium,  $3, 
1  C.  H.  Weatherhead;  second  premium,  2,  Geo. 
{  Comstock. 

[  For  best  Native  yearling. — First  premium, 
j  S3,  John  R.  Haywood ;  second,  2,  Wm.  F. 
[  Comstock. 

1    For  best  Heifer  Calves,  Jersey — First  premi- 
I  um,  S3,  A.  S.  Arnold;  second,  2,  C.  B.  Aldrich. 
|    For  best  Grade  Calf. — First  premium,  S3, j 
]  Wm.  Lapham  ;  second,  2,  G.  W.  C.  Jenckes. 


I  _  For  best  Fat  Hog.— First  premium,  $4,  Dan- 
5  iel  Hendrick  ;  second,  3,  John  R.  Hayward. 


For  best  Shoats,  not  less  than  six  months. — ! 
First  premium,  $3,  Henry  Aldrich  ;  second,  2,  \ 
N.  J.  Pickering ;  third,  1,  Edward  Harris. 

For  best  Boar,  one  year  old. — First  premium,  ! 
S5,  David  Wilkinson  ;  second,  Levi  T.  Ballou.  I 

For  best  Boar  less  than  one  year  old. — First ; 
premium,  S3,  Jefferson  Aldrich ;  second,  2,  \ 
Social  Manufacturing  Company. 

For  best  Sow  with  pigs  at  her  side. — First  j 
premium,  $5,  Arnold  Carpenter;  second,  4,  Levi ; 
T.  Ballou ;  third,  3,  Social  Manfg.  Co. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Sheep. — First  premium,  S4,  J. ! 
B.  Bartlett. 

For  best  flock  of  Sheep,  not  less  than  five. —  j 
First  premium,  $6,  Frank  Ballou ;  second,  4,  j 
Jason  Adams.  \ 

EOWLS. 

For  best  collection,  different  varieties. — First  j 
premium,  S4,  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  Vergennes,  j 
Vermont ;  second,  2,  H.  Richardson,  Attleboro, j 
Mass.  ; 

For  best  trio  Golden  Hamburgs. — First  pre- ; 
mium,  $3,  Joseph  Mellor ;  second,  2,  Henry ; 
Richardson. 

For  best  trio  Silver  Hamburgs. — First  premi-  j 
um,  $3,  Joseph  Mellor ;  second,  2,  to  same. 

For  best  trio  Leghorns. — First  premium,  S3, 
H.  Richardson  ;  second,  H.  C.  Lazell. 

For  best  trio  Chittagongs — first  premium,  $3, 
Frank  Childs;  second,  2,  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen. 

For  best  Black  Spanish. — First  premium,  $3, 
S.  &  W.  S.  Allen  ;  second,  Joseph  Mellor. 

For  best  trio  Shanghae. — First  premium,  $3, 
H.  Richardson;  second,  2,  N.  A.  Boutelle. 

For  best  Game. — First  premium,  S3,  Walter 
B.  Peck  ;  second,  2,  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen. 

For  best  trio  Dorkings. — First  premium,  $3, 
S.  &  W.  S.  Allen  ;  second,  2,  H.  Richardson. 

For  best  Black  Polands. — First  premium,  S3, 
S.  &  W.  S.  Allen. 

For  best  trio  Bantams. — First  premium,  S3,  S. 
&  W.  S.  Allen  ;  second,  2,  Frank  Childs. 

For  best  pair  Turkeys. — First  premium,  S3, 
S.  &  W.  S.  Allen ;  second,  2,  C.  B.  Aldrich. 

For  best  pair  Geese. — First  premium,  S3,  S. 
&  W.  S.  Allen;  second,  2,  H.  Richardson. 

For  best  pair  Ducks.— First  premium,  S3,  S. 
&  W.  S.  Allen;  secoud,  2,  H.  S.  Mansfield. 

SECOND  DAY — AT  THE  PARK. 

The  6un  arose  cloudless  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  a  magnificent  day  followed.  Specta- 
tors flocked  to  the  Park  at  an  early  hour,  and 
by  mid-day  the  number  was  very  large. 

The  opening  scene  was  a  general  cavalcade 
i  of  all  horses  in  harness.  There  were  some  fine 
j  turn-outs,  and  the  scene  was  enlivening. 

Dexter  Clark  exhibited  a  pair  of  fine  draft 
j  horses  ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  we  think,  there 
!  was  no  premium  offered  foy  this  useful  class. 

Brood  Mares  were  next  exhibited. — Seven 
'  entries.  Mason  May,  Wm.  Ellsbree  and  Adams 
!  Carpenter  were  the  judges.  The  premiums 
!  were  awarded  as  follows  :  First  S10,  Chas.  H. 
j  Whipple,  of  Burrillville  ;  second,  6,  David  Nel- 
!  son,  Milford  ;  third,  4,  Levi  T.  Ballou,  of  Cum- 
!  berland. 

I  One  year  old  Colts  were  then  brought  be- 
!  fore  the  stand.  Judges,  same  as  on  Brood 
!  mares.  Entries  were  made  by  C.  H.  Whipple, 
I  A.  C.  Jenckes,  J.  H.  Hero,  Geo.  W.  Foster,  S. 
!  A.  Pickering  and  Alonzo  W.  Vose.  Premi- 
!  urns— First,  §8,  C.  H.  Whipple  ;  second,  4,  S. 
;  A.  Pickering  ;  third,  2,  J.  H.  Hero. 
!  two  years  old  colts. 

Judges,  Alvin  Cook,  Uxbridge  ;  J.  F.  Brown, 
■;  Fitchburg ;  Wm.  Ellsbree,  Cranston. 
!    Premiums — W.  S.  Briggs,  of  Taunton,  took 
j  the  first  and  second,  $6  and  4,  and  G.  W.  Fos- 
j  ter  the  third,  3. 

!  three  years  old  colts. 

!    Four  entries.    Premiums,  $15,  Lewis  Bate3  ; 

j  10,  M.  B.  Knapp  ;  5,  Daniel  Whipple. 

!  A  TROT. 

i  The  class  of  horses  that  never  beat  three  min- 
:  utes,  were  now  introduced  upon  the  track. — 
!  There  were  nine  entries,  as  follows  :  Dixie,  by 
j  Moses  Dollen  ;  Katie,  by  J.  B.  Tallman ;  Dave, 
j  by  George  N.  Smith  ;  Buckskin  Mare,  by  R.  L. 
j  Flanden ;  Kate  McGowan,  by  J.  E.  Taylor  ; 
!  Eastern  Queen,  by  W.  S.  Briggs  ;  Norwood,  by 
!  A.  S.  Eaton  ;  Sharon,  by  G.  &  J.  Campbell; 
I  Bay  Stallion,  by  John  Heny  ;  Gen.  Sherman, 
!  by  Thomas  Carpenter. 

I  This  was  an  exciting  race,  on  account  of  the 
!  number  of  competitors.  The  teams  filled  the 
!  width  of  the  track  until  some  were  distanced. 
;  In  the  second  heat  a  thrilling  incident  occurred, 
i  One  of  the  gigs  run  into  that  of  Mr.  Dollen.— 
i  He  was  thrown  out  and  run  over,  but  fortunate- 
!  ly,  not  seriously  hurt.  His  horse  run  three 
!  times  around  the  course,  when  he  was  caught 
!  without  injury  to  persons.  Mr.  Briggs's  horse, 
;  Eastern  Queen,  took  the  first  premium,  $30, 


and  Thomas  Carpenter's  horse,  Gen.  Sherman, 
the  second,  15. 

ECMKUtt. 

Citizens'  Union  Park,  Sept.  11.— Purse  of  845— S30  to  first 
horse,  S'5  to  second  horse ;  open  to  all  horses  that  never 
trotted  in  public  faster  thuu  three  minutes;  mile  heats, 
best  three  in  Ave,  1o  harness. 
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W.  S.  Briggs  enters  Eastern  Queen, 
T.  Carpenter  enters  Gen.  Sherman, 
John  Henry  enters  Bay  Stallion, 
A.  S.  Eaton  enters  Norwood, 
Mcses  Dollen  enters  Dixie, 
R.  L.  Flanders  enters  Buckskin  Mate 
Geo.  H\  Smith  enters  Dave, 
G.  <fc  J.  Campbell  enters  Sharon, 
J.  E.  Taylor  enters  Kate  McGowan, 

TIME. 

Quarter.  Half.  Mile. 

1st  heat,  42  1.23  2.48H 

2d     "  42  1.25  2.50 

3d     "  43  1.25  2.50 

4th   "  43  1.22  2.50 

5th   "  45  1.26  2.50 

Class  7. — Stallions  six  years  old  and  over  were 
next  introduced,  speed  tested,  and  awards  made 
as  follows  :  $50  to  A.  J.  Richardson's  horse 
"  Columbus  Navigator  ;  "  25  to  W.  S.  Brigg's 
horse  "  Taconic." 

SUMMARY. 

Citizens'  Union  Park.  Sept.  11.— Stallions  for  general 
use,  6  years  and  over,  speed  to  be  considered,  2  in  3— Purse 
of  $75— $50  to  first  and  $25  to  second. 

A.  J.  Richardson  enters  Columbus  Navigator,  2  11 
W.  S.  Briggs  enters  Ticonic,  12  2 

B.  B.  Baker  enters  Blackhawk,  3  3  3 

TIMS. 

Q  uarter.  Half.  Mile. 
1st  heat,                                      41*         1.23  2.45Jf 
2d     "                                             41*         1.22H  2.44 
3d     "                                             40  1.22  2.43 

Class  15. — Fastest  trotting  horses  under  sad- 
dle. Premiums— S75  to  Walter  Smith ;  25  to 
Thos.  Carpenter. 

SUMMARY. 

Citizens'  Union  Park,  Sept.  11.— Fastest  trotting  horse, 
under  saddle,  best  3  in  5,  for  premium  of  $100— $75  to  first 
horse,  and  $25  to  second. 


Walter  Smith  enters  Kingston, 
Thos.  Carpenter  enters  Jack  Lewis, 

TIME. 


1  1  1 

2  2  2 


Quarter.  Half.  Mile. 

48  1  30     2. 58 

40  1.30  2.58 

40  1.20  2.38 


=  1st  heat, 
=  2d  •' 
|  3d  " 

I  Class  14. — Horses  that  never  beat  2-10. — First 
I  premium,  S75  to  Walter  Smith  ;  second,  25,  to 
!  J.  B.  Lawton. 

I  SUMMARY. 

I    Citizens'  Union  Park,  Sept.  11  .—Purse  of  100  for  gentle 
I  men's  driving  horses,  in  harness,  for  horses  that  never 
I  trotted  in  public  better  than  2.40,  beBt  3  in  5— $75  to  the 
!  first  horse,  and  $'25  to  the  second. 


i  Walter  Smith  enters  Ben.  Smith, 
I  J.  B.  Lawton  enters  Fly, 
I  A.  S.  Bailee  enters  Sleepy  David, 
=  E.  W.  Marble  enters  Old  Jim, 


1   1  1 
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Quarter.  Half.  Mile. 

42  1.23  2.46 

41  1.21  2.42 

40  1.20  2.40 


i  1st  heat, 
1 2d  " 
1 3d  " 

1  Gentlemen's  pairs  driving  horses  came  as  the 
]  last  class  for  tlie  day.  First  premium,  $25  to 
I  Jas.  B.  Tallman;  second,  15,  to  John  A.  Ben- 
|  nett ;  third,  10,  to  S.  W.  Razee. 

I  LAST  DAY  AT  THE  PARK. 

|  Thursday,  like  its  predecessor,  was  a  delight- 
|  ful  day,  making  a  fitting  close  to  the  Fair.  The 
f  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  interest  was 
I  well  kept  up  to  the  closing  scenes.  Among  the 
!  distinguished  spectators  was  Senator  Anthony. 
[  Gov.  Burnside  was  expected,  but  was  unable  to 
f  attend.  The  following  were  the  classes  and 
I  entries : 

j  Class  6— Stallions  for  general  use.  C.  Mol- 
Iten  entered  "Dictator,"  and  B.  D.  Godfrey 
I  *'  Patchen  Third."  In  the  trial  of  speed,  Dic- 
|  tator  took  the  premium  of  $40,  and  Patchen  the 
|  second,  $20. 

I  Glass  9 — Family  Horses.  Entries  by  C.  H. 
I  Whipple,  Christopher  Vaughn,  E.  Douglas,  J. 
I E.  Taylor,  A.  S.  Arnold.  First  premium,  $20, 
|  Christopher  Vaughn  ;  second,  $15,  Rev.  E. 
|  Douglass  ;  third,  $10,  C.  H.  Whipple. 
I  A  voluntary  trot  was  here  sandwiched  be- 
\  tween  D.  F.  Harris  and  B.  B.  Baker.  Mr.  Har- 
I  ris's  horse  was  the  winner,  which  caused  some 
[  merriment. 

{  Class  5 — Celts  four  years  old.  Entries  by  J. 
IB.  Lawton,  H.  S.  Mansfield,  C.  Molten,  W.  S. 
1  Briggs.  J.  B.  Lawton's  horse  Thos.  Patchen, 
]  took  the  first  premium  of  25;  W.  S.  Briggs's 
1  horse  Norwood,  took  second  of  15.  Time,  2- 
|  57|— 2.57— 2.53. 

1  Class  16 — Fastest  pair  Trotting  horses.  En- 
|  tries  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  E.  W.  Marble,  Thomas 
I  Carpenter  (Kingston  and  mate),  W.  S.  Briggs, 
|  (Ticonic  and  mate).  Kingston  took  first  premi- 
[  um  of  75  ;  Ticonic  second  of  25. 
}  Time— 8.01— 2.59— 8.55. 
I  Class  13 — Horses  that  never  beat  2.45,  to 
I  wagon.  Thomas  Carpenter  entered  "Helene 
1  Smith;"  A.  J.  Richardson,  "  Columbus  Naviga- 
|tor;"  E.  W.  Marble,  "Old  Jim;"  Walter 
I  [Continued  on  page  283.] 


Those  who  call  themselve*  pi*cteal  men  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  the  thoughtful  and  studious  men,  and  to  sneer  at  them  as  mere  bookmen  The 
practical  navigator,  with  a  little  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  a  knowledge  of  common  arithmetic,  by  the  help  of  certain  printed  formulas 
and  tables,  can  guide  his  ship  safely  through  the  perils  of  the  pathless  deep.  But  he  should  not  sneer  at  book-learning,  for  those  charts  and  tables 
and  instruments  by  which  he  makes  his  observations  and  solves  his  problems  were  the  result  of  deep  and  profound  study  and  thouo-ht  It  is  wron°- 
to  class  among  the  non-producers  all  who  do  not  labor  with  hands.  But  for  studious  men,  what  would  be  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  ?  ft 
would  indeed  be  blind  and  toilsome-.    To  produce  great  results  the  brain  and  arm  must  move  together— the  ideal  to  be  wedded  to  the  practical 
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[Continued from  page  282.] 
Smith,  "  Ben.  Smith."    Ben  Smith  took  pre- 
mium of  60,  and  Columhus  Navigator  that  of 
25.   Time  2.42^—2.58-2.47. 

Class  17 — Best  Lady  Riders.  None. 

Class  8 — Running  horses  under  saddle.  First 
premium  of  40  dollars  to  Adams  Carpenter's 
"Irene  ;"  second  of  20  dollars  to  C.  II.  Barber's 
"Georgia." 

Class  18 — Fastest  Trottting  Horses,  open  to 
all.  Entries — Thos.  Carpenter,  "  Jack  Lewis  ;" 
W.  S.  Briggs,  "Garibaldi;"  Wm.  Elsbree,  "Un- 
known." First  premium  of  350  dollars  to  Gari- 
baldi ;  second  of  140  dollars  to  Jack  Lewis. — 
Last  heat  in  2.34,  the  quickest  during  the  Fair. 

Class  19— Entries— S.  A.  Bailey,  "Sleepy  Da- 
vid ;"  Walter  Smith,  "  Helene  Smith ;"  W.  S. 
Briggs,  "  Taconic  ;"  T.  Carpenter,  "Jack  Lew- 
is." One  heat  was  won  by  Carpenter's  horse, 
and  the  race  postponed  till  to-day,  at  10  o'clock. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRI- 
AL FAIR. 

These  two  interesting  departments  were  held 
in  Harris  Hall  and  Institute  Hall.  Both  were 
well  filled,  presenting  exhibitions  of  great  at- 
tractiveness. Taken  together,  the  articles  were 
of  greater  value  than  last  year,  though  possibly 
not  so  numerous  in  some  classes.  The  Halls 
wers  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Childs,  assisted  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Byron,  whose 
efficient  and  courteous  management  added  much 
to  the  exhibition.  The  attendance  was  large  on 
each  day,  in  which  the  ladies  predominated,  as 
here  were  their  contributions  which  added  so 
much  to  the  general  interest. 

Harris  Ilall. 

The  display  in  the  main  exhibition  room  is i 
large  and  interesting,  and  the  arrangement  ex-; 
hihits  much  taste  on  the  part  of  the  management,  j 
The  vast  number  of  entries  and  our  limited  j 
space  necessitate  a  condensed  report,  and  we ; 
hope  such  contributors  as  may  be  overlooked  j 
will  not  consider  themselves  purposely  slighted.  ; 
Where  the  residence  is  not  named,  Woonsocket j 
may  be  understood.  j 

Mr.  John  Currier  adds  much  to  the  adornment  j 
of  the  room  by  the  tastety  display  of  his  fine  I 
selection  of  dry  goods. 

Bryant,  Stratton  &  Warner's  Commercial  i 
College,  of  Providence,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  { 
hall  with  specimens  of  penmanship.  I 

One  table  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  con- 1 
fectionery  from  the  manufactory  of  M.  B.  Arnold  j 
&  Co.,  Central  Falls.  j 

A  long  stretch  of  tables  is  filled  with  goods  1 
from  the  various  factories,  especially  illustrative  I 
of  home  industry  and  thriftiness.  The  display  I 
of  Cotton  Goods  by  the  Hamlet  Company,  So- 1 
cial  Company,  Blackstone  Company  and  Forest- { 
dale  Company,  is  very  large.  No  better  goods  i 
are  made  in  New  England.  In  Woolen  Goods,  { 
the  Lippitt  Company,  the  Harris  Company,  of  1 
Woonsocket,  and  Evans,  Seagrave  &  Co.  of  1 
Waterford,  make  a  magnificent  exhibition.  1 
Those  of  the  first  named  two  Companies  are  I 
splendid  cassitneres,  in  addition  to  which  line  1 
the  Harris  Company  display  a  new  style  off 
ladies  cloaking,  which  good  judges  say  is  not! 
equaled  in  the  United  States. 

GOODS,  WARES,  &C,  IN  CASES. 

Cutlery,  Sewing  Silks,  Faber's  Pencils,  &c,  1 
D.  M.  Cook  &  Co.  ;  Perfumery,  C.  B.  Chapman  ;  j 
Silver  Ware,  B.  S.  Farrington  ;  Shoes,  B.  A.  I 
Slocomb  ;  Feather  Work,  H.  A.  Bigelow  ;  Hair  { 
Wreath,  Jennie  Law ;  Hair  and  Needle  Work,  j 
Mrs.  Reinw  ild  ;  Insects,  Austin  Cook ;  do.  [ 
Henry  Pierce  ;  fine  collection  of  do.,  D.  D.  I 
Farnum  ;  stuffed  birds,  Ellen  Barnes,  Smithfield ;  { 
do.  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Lazell,  do.  Frank  Haigh ;  I 
shell  work,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jillson  ;  flower  work  { 
(very  beautiful),  Mary  J.  Cochrane;  wreath! 
skeleton  leaves  (superb  J  Mrs.  L.  G.  Currier, ! 
Cumberland  ;  shirts,  W.  Griffin.  I 

H.  E.  Bigelow  also  makes  a  fine  display  of! 
gentlemen's  furnishing  goods  in  cases,  together  j 
with  choicest  samples  of  Hudson  Bay,  Royal ! 
Ermine,  Mink  and  Squirrel  Furs  ;  Wax  Vase,  I 
and  case  ornamental  hair  work,  most  superb,  \ 
Miss  Nettie  Sherman.  j 

MANUFACTURED  CLOTHS,  &C.  I 

This  department  is  well  represented  bothlin  j 
extent  and  variety,  embracing  cassimeres,  silks,  j 
woolen  goods,  shirtings,  &c.  &c.  The  contribu-  ! 
tions  are  from  the  following  factories  :  Lippitt  ■ 


I  Woolen  Co. ;  Evans,  Seagraves  &  Co.,  Water- 
!  ford ;  Harris  Woolen  Co.  ;  Social  Manf.  Co.  ; 
|  Forestdale  manf.  Co.;  Blackstone  Manf.  Co.; 
|  Hamlet  Mills. 

I    COUNTERPANES,  QUILTS,  AFGHANS,  RUGS,  &C. 

!  The  large  display  in  this  department  shows  the 
[  interest  manifested  in  the  Fair  by  the  ladies. 
!  Among  the  contributors  are  :  F  W  Furman,  Pa- 
|  tience  B.  Ross,  Lydia  D.  Willard,  Anna  W. 
I  Remington,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Smith,  Etta  E.  Reming- 
|ton,  Smithfield;  James  Greenhalgh,  Glendale  ; 
I  J.  S.  Blaisdell,  Miss  Lizzie  Bates,  Mrs.  Timothy 
I  Tyler,  M.  M.  Howard,  Jane  Henry,  Mrs.  E. 
|  Chase,  Mrs.  O.  Kelly,  Forestdale;  Mrs.  W.  G. 
|  Baker,  M.  S.  Wade,  Mrs.  Thos.  E.  Kelton,  Mrs. 
|R.  G.  Metcalf  (75  years  old),  Mrs.  Ellen  M. 
§  Lazelle,  Mrs.  Haigh,  Mrs.  Redfern,  Mrs.  Hud- 
|  son,  Mrs.  Fenner,  and  others.  Afghans  espe- 
I  cially  worthy  of  mention  are  those  deposited  by 
I  Mrs  Warren  Ballou,CumberlandHill,Miss  Sarah 
I  F.  Andrews,  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Harris. 

|  NEEDLE- WORK,  EMBROIDERY,  BEAD  WORK,  &C 

!  This  display  is  full  and  creditable,  a  fine  com- 
Ipliment  to  the  deftiness  of  woman's  fingers. 
!  The  contributors  are  :  Emma  P.  Paine,  Phebe 
|  E.  Cook,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Arnold,  Dorcas  A.  Bur- 
Ibank,  Jane  Moore,  Smithfield  ;  Ellen  E.  Brook, 
{  Slatersville ;  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Scott,  Bellingham  ; 
;  Ada  E.  Blaisdell,  Miss  Sarah  Cary,  Providence, 
j  fine  display ;  Miss  Aggie  Mowry,  Miss  Lucy 
!  Burlingame,  Isabel  C.  Slocomb,  F.  W.  Furman, 
!  Mrs.  Sabine  Evans,  Etta  E.  Taylor,  Mrs.  B.  A. 
j  Slocomb,  Mrs.  Fred.  Webber  (fine  display) 
!  Lizzie  W.  Snow,  Miss  Gertie  Nourse,  Emma  A. 
!  Harris,  Mrs.  O.  R.  Vose,  Willie  H.  Sweatt  (a 
!  beautiful  Bead  Basket),  Elizabeth  M.  Jenckes, 
!  Mrs.  E.  R.  Brown,  Ida  A.  Cook,  Julia  Green, 
!  Sarah  A.  Knowles,  Emeline  Aldrich,  Miss  Anna 
\  Darling,  Miss  Emma  Law,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
j  Grant,  Abbie  S.  Weld,  Lizzie  Aiken,  Mrs.  Ed- 
|  gar  M.  Scott,  and  others. 

PICTURES,  &0. 

In  this  department  there  are  some  beautiful 
I  paintings  in  needle-work  by  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Al- 
idrich,  Bernon,  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Walker.  Miss 
Florence  Arnold  contributes  paintings  of  fruit, 
pastel  painting,  and  a  beautiful  cross  and  flower 
wreath  in  wax ;  C.  E.  Ford,  Woonsocket,  and 
Mary  E.  Brooks,  Slatersville,  crayon  drawings  ; 
Mrs.  Elijah  Arnold,  Alfred  Stephen,  E.  Richard- 
son, J.  Andrews,  Fred.  AVebber,  Silas  Atwood, 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  jun.,  (Slatersville),  P.  D.  Hall,  j 
(do.)  ;  Mrs.  Fontain,  Nellie  Sherman  and  others: 
add  to  the  display  of  oil  and  oriental  paintings,  ; 
pencil  drawings,  &c. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  display  of  small  fruits  is  quite  creditable,  i 
embracing  almost  every  variety  of  grapes,  pears,  ; 
apples,  peaches,  &c.  The  largest  contributors ; 
are  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Eagle  Nurseries,  (Elm-  ; 
wood)  Cranston,  who  furnished  at  least  one  bun-  j 
dred  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  ;  Cyrus  B.  j 
Manchester,  Providence  ;  L.  Dexter,  Smithfield  ;  j 
Harry  S.  Mansfield,  Millville  ;  and  J.  P.  Childs,  \ 
Woonsocket.  Contributions  were  also  made  by  \ 
N.  B.  Morrison,  A.  J.  Barber,  Bellingham;; 
Saml.  O.  Tabor,  Slatersville  ;  Thomas  Bell ;  H.  i 
A.  Benson,  Blackstone  ;  N.  S.  Collyer,  Paw-  j 
tucket ;  N.  J.  Bryant,  David  C.  Todd,  Smith-  j 
field;  Thos.  Bell,  Mrs.  Martha  Aldrich,  W.  j 
Remington,  Isabel  F.  Harris,  Chas.  B.  Aldrich,  j 
John  Currier,  A.  J.  Lewis,  Dr.  Jenckes,  and  j 
others. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Childs  has  on  exhibition  a  show  j 
case  of  the  finest  grapes  we  have  ever  seen,  j 
comprising  the  Syrian,  Black  Hamburg,  Victoria  j 
Hamburg,  Bowood  Muscat,  Black  Prince  and  ; 
White  Fror.tignan. 

Cyrus  B.  Manchester,  Providence,  in  addition  j 
to  his  contributions,  donated  11  plates  of  pears; 
and  5  plates  of  peaches  to  the  Society. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Fine  displays  in  this  department  are  made  by  ; 
W.  B.  Spencer,  of  Phenix ;  H.  S.  Mansfield  of; 
Millville  ;  J.  H.  Brown,  (rare  samples)  N.  Prov-  ; 
idence ;  Mrs.  Jonas  Brown,  AVilkinsonville, : 
Mass.  (superior  specimens). 

BOUQUETS. 

Parlor  boquets,  boquets  of  Astors,  pinks,  and  \ 
wild  flowers,  basket  and  plate  boquets,  &c.,  were  j 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Cook,  West  j 
Wrentham  ;  S.  M.  Wright,  Bellingham  ;  Mrs.  | 
R.  Olney,  Sarah  Mathewson,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Bryant,  j 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Bryant,  Smithfield ;  Mrs.  Trask,  I 
;  Cumberland. 


hot  house  plants,  &c.  j    Honey.—  James  M.  Cook,  Wrentham,  1st 

Tables  extending  the  length  of  the  hall  are  f  premium,  82;  J.  H.  &  G.  S.  Hickanl,  I'd  do., 


J.  II.  &  G.  S.  Rickard,  1st  prcm- 
prcmium,  83  : 


j  filled  with  hot  house  plant*,  exotics,  &c,  a  fine  j 
{display,  and  contributed  by  II.  S.  Mansfield  of|;m„  _° 
j  Millville,  and  J.  P.  Childs  of  Woonsocket.    We  j     Butter.— Erastus  Hill,  1st 
|  also  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Egyptian  !  Catharine  M.  Aldrich,  2d  do 
I  Lily,  contributed  by  Amanda  Brown,  of  Smith-  I    Corn  in  tllc  Ear.— -Daniel  Billings,  1st  prein- 
!  fipu  !  ium,  $2 ;  Washington  Remington,  2d  do.,  Si. 

miscellaneous.  { .  I^-l^eu  CocMc,  Wrentham   1st  prcm- 

I    w    .  i  nx  ■      ».•  .  ,  „    ,  ,        .  |ium,S2;  Jefferson  Remington,  2d  do.,  SI. 

I    Worsted  Chairs-Miss.  Mabel  Rathbun,  A.j  Oats.— Nathnniel  J.  Pickering,  1st  premium, 
]  Ballou  ;  Worsted  Ottoman,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Rathbun ;  |  82  ;  James  Hotchkiss,  2d  do.,  8 1. 
!  lot  of  vases,  Mary  A.  Miller;  Patent  Faucet  1    Barley. — Spencer  Mowry,  1st  premium,  $2  ; 
|E.  A.  Pearce;  Clock,  Spool  Stands,  &c,  Giles  j  D"  W'  ^'ilki,'S"n,  2d  do.,  SI. 
{Burnett;  Basket  Artificial  (wax)  flowers,  John!  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

|  Bloomingdale  ;  Shell  box,  Hellen  Howell;  yarn  !  For  best  display  of  Sheetings  and  Shirtings, 
Ireel,  (a  curiosity)  H.  A.  Smith;  card  mice  I to  Hamlet  Company,  1st  premium,  $8;  2nd 
{Freddie  Darling  ;  worsted  work,  Master  Willie  !  ^3  l!0;?  8ocial  Company  2d  do.,  $2.  The 
i     .„       _     6 '  _,  .  .  .  -  Social  Company  also  exhibited  three  qualities 

jGnffin;  leather  Chairs  (something  novel), !  of  Silecias,  in  which  there  was  no  competition. 
|  Lucy  A.  Darling;  Ladies'  Cloaks,  Mrs.  M.  A. !  The  Forestdale  Manufacturing  Co.  bad  an 
{Driscoll;  Clothing,  Jos.  L.  Brown;  Architec- 1  excellent  display  of  Cottons— among  them  a 
|  tural  drawings,  H.  F.  Keith  ;  Balmoral  Skirts,  j  of  lillen-finisu«J  Shirtings.  Given  a  gra- 
I  D.  B.  Pond  ;  Bible,  240  years  old,  Lydia  Mann,  j  "rL  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Co.  made  a 
\  Smithfield.  !  fine  exhibit  of  Sheetings  and  Shirtings.  Award- 

I  institute  Mali.  { ed  a  gratuity. 

{    The  northern  side  of  this  hall  is  devoted  toa  =    A  S°"tl  display  of  Balmorals  was  made  by 
I  fine  display  of  furniture  from  the  ware  rooms  I  P'  R  Pond'  ,fr0in  his  manufactory,  for  which 
s«*u.r  tT  a  •     mu  .  .  .    5  he  was  awarded  a  gratuity. 

I  of  Eh  I  ond,  jr.  The  western  end  is  occupied  -:    Best  display  of  Woolen  Goods,  quality  con- 
l  by  the  Bailey  Washing  and  Wringing  Machine  {  sidered,  .•J;},  to  the  Harris  Woolen  Company ; 
j  Company,  upwards  of  twenty  samples  of  their  { ,0  the  Lippitt  Woolen  Company  a  diploma  for 
[machines  being  on  exhibition.    In  the  8ame  { Fancy  Cassimeres  and  Silk  Mixtures;  to  Ev- 
il „  ...  .  .         .  !  ans.  seagraves  anil  Co.,  a  gratuity  of  one  dol- 

|  locality  are  a  steam  engine  and  steam  pump,  f  lar  ror  ctoakings 

I  C0^ri^tf  by  C.  C.  Joslin.  HOUSEHOLD  MAN L:¥ ACTUKE9,  &C. 

i    A.  S.  Arnold  occupies  the  centre  with  anf    Best  dispIay  Boo(g  aud  s,       „„  R  A 
(  exhibition  of  small  agricultural  and  mechanics'  ]  Slocomb ;  2d  best,  81,  D.  McNamee. 
{tools,  in  the  form  of  a  high  cone,  with  a  back)    Best  Boots  made  by  exhibitor,  $2,  D.  Mc- 
!  ground  of  black  muslin.   Around  the  foot  of  i  Namee ;  best  Shoes,  §1,  D.  McNamee. 
!  the  cone  are  arranged  churns,  wheel-barrows, !  Carriage  Afghan,  S3  Mrs.  David  F. 

=  ,.,..,  ,      „  i  Plains ;  second,  Miss  Sarah  Andrews,  **•>. 

;  lifting  jacks,  ox  yokes,  &c.       ,  ;    Best  Hearth  Ru-,  S2,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Farring- 

j    Among  other  articles  on  exhibition  are  the !  ton  ;  secoud,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Blaisdell,  $1. 
I  following :  {    Best  Knit   Counterpane,  $2,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

!    Stoves— H.J.  Whitaker,  A.  Gilbert ;  Prindle's  I  Wa,lk?rV>.     ,  n  ...  e  ,  ,r      T   TT    „.  , 
=  .    .    lt     ,  „    ,a  jo.  nr    a  5    Best  Pieced  Quilt,  n2  Mrs.  J.  H.  W  oik ; 

;  Agricultural  Cauldron  and   Steamer.  W.  A.  \  secon(jj  Jane  Heny,  $1. 

;Hennesy;  table  with  gas  fixtures,  miniature  {    Best  Linen  Hose,  $1,  Mrs.  Peckham;  sec- 
I  steam  engine,  &c,  C.  C.  Joslin  &  Co ;  Wood's  {  ond,  50  cts.,  Mrs.  David  Wilkinson, 
j  Mower,  model,  Jervis  J.  Cass;  Scythe  and  Shoe- 1  .  Kest  Woolen  Hose,  81,  Catharine  M.  Ald- 

I  maker's  whet-stones,  Hanson  Arnold;  Case  of!nC,Jj  ,S^°"td\r?,ClS''  iV  S.°°t  t     i  n 
;  ,      _  _    . '  _,       ,      X.  ,  .=    Best  Knit  Jlittens,  SI,  L.  J.  Kendall:  scc- 

;  shoe  findings,  B.  A.  Slocomb;   Glass  model  I  om|  50  ofs.  A.  Cook. 

i  Churn,  H.  M.  Bowen,  Philadelphia ;  Belting  {  Best  Silk  Embroidery,  82,  Mrs.  Sarah  Carey; 
;  from  Woonsocket  Belt£Shops  ;  Jencks's  window  !  second,  81,  Ida  A.  Cook. 

!  springs,  bench  hooks,  &c.,  Pawtucket  Spring  i  „  ^cst  Cotton  or  Wool  Einbroidery,  82,  Mary 
i„  TT  '      '      ^    ,  .  „'    °;  Brown;  second,  SI.  Jlrs.  Cyrus  Arnold. 

;  Company;  Harness  Wardrobe,  Pond  &  Wood-;    Best  Toi,et  CushioDi  8,/Mni.  F  Weber; 

;  ward,  Franklin,  Mass.  ;  Case  hardware,  L.  A.  j  second,  50  Ots.,  Emma  A.  Harris. 
!  Cook  &  Son,  fine  display;  Florence  Sewing {    Best  Wrought   Slippers,  81,  Mrs 
I  Machine,  S.  D.  Church,  Providence  ;  top  rolls,  I  Smith  ;  second,  50  cts.  R.  Aldrich. 
:  A  TT    ,    ,  i    Best  \\  rought  Chair  Cushion,  82,  Mrs.  O.  J. 

wowiana.  j  Rathbun  ;  secoud,  81,  Anna  Ballou. 

vegetables.  1    Best  0ttoman  Cover)  §2i  5rre.  o.  J.  Rath- 

This  department  is  also  well  represented,  C.  {  bun  ;  second,  81,  Mrs.  A,  S.  Arnold. 
B.  Aldrich,    Smithfield,  and  Milton  Buffum,  I    Best  Tatten  Work,  8 1,  Sarah  Cary ;  second, 
Cumberland,  being  among  the  largest  contribu-  (  Worsted  wSric,  82,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Walk- 

tors.    Among  the  contributors  may  be  mention-  !  er  .  seCond,  81,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Aldrich. 
ed  :  R.  G.  Metcalf,  West  Wrentham;  Henry!    Best  Needlework,  $2,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Snow; 
Aldrich,  Alfred  M.  Aldrich,  David  E.  Todd,  I  second,  81,  Mrs.  G.  Woodbury. 
Sarah  A.  Daniels,  Smithfield;  O.  R.  Vose,  A.  I    Bes'  Shell  Work,  81,  Mrs    A.  B.  Jillson; 
rvT>        tm  -,.,„„       '„  =  second,  oO  cts.,  Mrs.  Isaac  Ellsbree. 

O.  Razee,  Thos.  Carpenter,  F.  M.  Ballou,  E.  D.  j    Best  Cone  Work>  31,  ganm  A.  Butler ;  sec- 

Whipple,  Cumberland  ;    D.  C.  Daniels,  Black-  j  ond,  50  cts.,  Nettie  Sherman, 
stone;  E.  Darling,  Pawtucket ;  J.  W.  Richard- {    Best  Crayon  Drawing,  81,  Florence  Aru- 
son,  Medwav,  Maes.;  John  Ash  worth,  John  I  okj,'  second,  50  cts    C.  E.  Ford.  _ 

.    w„,   T„,  „  „„T      ,,.     „ ,  . , , ,  .    i    Best  Ornamental   Hair  >V  ork,  81,  Nettie 

A.  Waterman,  John  McLaughlin,  Ed.  Whit- 1 gherman  .  second,  50  cts.,  Jennie  Law. 
aker,  W.  Vose.  Best  Collection  of  Insects,  82,  D.  D.  Faru- 

Butter. — Danl.  Hendrick  :  Mrs.  A.  C.  Vose,  I  um  ;  second,  81,  Austin  Cook. 
Smithfield  ;   Erastus  Hyde  ;  Mendon  ;  Mrs.  1    Best  Collection  Birds,  82,  Frank  Haigh  ; 
Soloman  Miller,  Bellingham;  J.  H.  &  G.  S.  j  second,  $1,  George  B.  Arnold. 

j  FRUITS. 

H.  &  I  For  largest  and  best  display  of  Apples,  $5, 
!  Frank  M.  Ballou ;  second  best,  3,  Thos.  Car- 
{  penter ;  third  best,  2,  W.  Remington, 
j  For  best  dish  Apples,  83,  J.  C.  Ballou ;  sec- 
!  ond,  2,  A.  J.  Barber,  senior.  A  gratuity  to 
{ Smith  Aldrich. 

I    For  largest  and  best  collection  of  Pears — first 
{premium,  85,  Lewis  Dexter;  second,  3,  N.  S. 
{Collyer;  third,  2,  Thomas  Bell. 
{    For  best  six  varieties  of  Pears — first  premi- 
{ um,  83,  J.  P.  Childs ;  secoud,  2,  C  B.  Aldrich. 
{    For  best  dish  Pears — first  premium,  $3,  Alva 
Tomatoes— Best  peck,  Sarah  A.  Daniels,  I Vose ;  second,  2,  Dr.  G.  W.  Jenckes.  Gratuity 
Smithfield.  1st  premium,  SI;  2d  do.,  C.  B.  ! t0  c-  B.  Manchester  for  fine  display. 
Aldrich  50  cts.  !    For  largest  and  best  exhibition  of  Peaches — 

Onions.— Willin  Vose,  1st  premium,  81;  Cy-!first  premium,  $3,  C.  B.  Manchester;  second, 
rus  A.  Aldrich,  2d  do.,  50  cts.  \  2.  Samuel  O.  Tabor. 

Cabbage. — C.  B.  Aldrich,  1st  premium,  81  H  For  best  dish  Plums— first  premium,  §2, 
2d  do.,  Milton  Buffum,  50  cts.  I  Alv!l  Vosc  i  second,  I,  D.  It  Hubbard. 

Peppers.— Milton  Buffum,  1st  premium,  Si.  I    For  best  half  bushel  Cranberries— first  premi- 
Squashes.— M.  Buffum,  1st  premium,  81  ;  1  um.*3-  H-  0-  Arnold;  second,  2,  II.  C.  Daniels. 
Hcnrv  Aldrich,  Smithfield,  2d  do.,  50  cts.       I    For  best  display  Native  Grapes— first  premi- 
Sweet  Corn.— Spencer  Mown-,  1st  premium,  1  um.  $G>  Thomas  Bell;  second,  4,  D.  M.  Hub- 
Si  ;  H.  E.  Daniels,  Blackstone,  2d  do.,  50  cts.  I barcl ;  ,hirtI.  2.  Thomas  Carpenter.    For  best 

Musk  Melons.— Henry  Aldrich,  Smithfield,  I dish.  2.  I'"a  B-  Pec£-    .  ^ 
1  st  premium,  81 .  '=    For  best  display  Foreign  Grapes,  quality  con- 

Largest  variety  by  one  exhibitor.— C.  B.  1  sidered— first  premium,  SC,  J.  P.  Childs ;  sec- 
Aldrich,  1st  premium,  83  ;  Milton  Buffum,  2d  !  ond>  n-  s-  Mansfield;  third,  2,  C.  B.  Aldrich. 
do.,  §2.  I  [Concluded  on  page  287.] 


R.  P. 


Rickard. 

Honey .— Jas.  M.  Cook,  Wrentham 
G.  S.  Rickard. 

Cheese.— J.  H.  &  G.  S.  Rickard. 


J. 


Potatoes. - 
ium,  81 ;  E 


PREMIUMS. 

VEGETABLES,  &C 


V..  Darling,  Pawtui  ket,  I  -1  prem- 
Wnitaker,  2d  do.,  50 cts. 
Beets. — Milton  Buffum,  1st  premium,  $]  ; 
F.  M.  Ballou,  Cumberland,  2d  do.,  50  cts. 
Carrots. — E.  D.  Whipple,  gratuity,  25  cts. 


A  bit  of  shrubbery  in  the  yard,  a  vine  climbing  by  a  trellis,  a  strip  of  refreshing  green  spread  from  the  door,  are  sure  to  make  a  place  of  greater 
marketable  value,  which,  with  many,  is  a  consideration  to  be  thought  of  before  any  other.  Such  need  no  further  appeal  to  their  sense  of  neatness  then. 
But  those  who  really  love  the  suggestions  of  beauty  for  their  own  sake,  will  not  omit  the  turf  patch,  the  shrubbery,  and  the  hedge  and  vine,  because  they 
make  almost  any  home  more  attractive  and  lovely,  and  cause  the  sentiments  to  sprout,  like  the  very  leaves  and  buds  themselves.  -  How  few  stop  to 
consider  what  a  powerful  association  lies  lurking  in  even-  simple  but  familiar  object,  like  a  bush,  a  tree,  a  bit  of  grass,  or  a  border  of  flowers.  They 
are  objects  that  hold  us  almost  as  steadily  and  strongly  to  home  as  wife  and  children. 


The  Watm  Fimixla 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  AT  THE  NEW  ENG- 1    To  same  for  Stone  Trucks,  Nos.  1  2  and  3, ! 

LAND  FAIR.  f  diploma.  I 

—  I    To  same  for  Wheelbarrows,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  ; 

class  I.    cattle.  [diploma.  ! 

>T    „  _         „  ™     Tr  j     m    i>  =    To  same  for  Grant  s  No.  5  Farm  Mill,  $o.  = 

No.  3.  Devon  Stock.    For  Herds  To  E.  f    Tq  game  for  patent  gUde  Qx  Yok   di  loma.  ; 

H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Ct,  first  premium,  $2o.  i  To  Frankim  olds,  Providence,  for  Old's! 
To  Harvey  Dodge,  ol  Sutton ,  Mass.,  second  i  G  .  m  ^  and  tuit  ; 
premium,  $20.    To  H.  M.  Sessions,  South  =    T  w  ^  lBalKit  &  q0    for  Trained  Ox! 


Wilbraham,  Mass,  third  premium,  diploma.    {  v  r 
Sweepstake  Premium  for  Bulls— To  E.  H.  j  °£e> 


Hyde,  for  Bull  Calf  "Gen.  Lyon,"  the  Society's  f 
Medal.  Also  to  E.  H.  Hyde,  the  Society's  I 
Medal  for  Cow  "Fairy  9th."  The  Committee} 
report  very  favorably  on  the  Cow  "Beauty,"! 
belonging  to  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton. 
For  7 


To  same  for  sugar  Mill  for  barrel,  diploma.  I 
To  same  for  Perry's  Patent  Hay  Cutter,  $5.  { 
To  same  for  Hide  Rolls  in  Nos.  0,  1 . 
To  same  for  5,  8  and  11,  diploma. 
To  same  for  Yankee  Corn  Shellers.  $5. 
To  same  for  Wellington's  Vegetable  Cutter  I 


•  Bulls,  three  years  old  and  upwards.— To  §  „  A         ,.  "  „ 

urn,  $30.  To  E.  II  Hyde,  for  Bull  Lyon,  |  Fodder  Cutters,  diploma.  \ 
second_premium,  $20.  _      _     _         J    To  Edward  Farnum,  Blackstone,  Mass.,  Corn  j 

1  Husker,  diploma  and  gratuity.  i 
■         pw   —rfi.  \r„oo    <•„„[    To  Whittemore,  Belcher  <fc  Co.,  Boston,  fori 
Eames,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  |copper  weather  ^  diploma.  t0  same  for  II 


For  Bulls,  two  years  old  and  under  three. 
ToE.  H.  Hyde,  for  BulT'Jack,"  $25. 

ToWm 
"Young  Bloomfield,"  $20. 

For  Bulls,  one  year  old  and  under  two. — To 
H.  M.  Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham,  Mas*., 
for  Bull  "New  England,"  first  premium,  $15. 
To  same  for  "  Abe  2d,"  second  premium,  diplo- 
ma. To  John  Dimon,  Pomfret,  Ct,,  for  "  Un- 
cas,"  3d  premium,  $5. 


ir,  Middlefield,  Ct.,  I  pl^a^uf.ls  Nutting:,  Randolph,  Vt.,  for  patent! 


.  Grant  3  lever  cutter,  diploma ;  to  R.  Whitney,  § 
I  Providence,  for  chain,  swivel  hook  and  one  \ 
I  pronged  bog  hoe,  diploma ;  to  W.  E.  Barrett  I 
I  &  Co. ,  for  draft,  chains,  ox  and  cow  ties,  trace  j 
| chains,  whiffletree  chains,  back  chains,  cross} 
1  chains,  $3.  | 
;  „  1    To  Powill  &  Co.,  Underbill  Centre,  Vt.,  fori 

^tr^-»^^TI^  O^riage  Clips  or  Thill  Coupling,  di-j 
ploma.    To  P.  M. 

second  premium  for  »  Hercules,  „„.  ,  ^  dipk)ma 

no.  4. — devon  stock.  |    To  J.  P.  Moore,  Boston,  for  Moriston  Car-f 

Cows,  four  years  old  and  upwards. —1st  pre- 1  liage  Jack,  diploma.  '  _  f 

mium  to  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Ct.,  for  his!  To  Daniels  Machine  Co.,  Woodstock,  ML,  j 
cow  "Fairy  5th,"  $30;  2d  premium  to  Harvey !  for  large  Straw  and  Hay  Cutter,  one  horse  | 
Dodge,  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  for  his  cow  "  Jessie  I  power  Cutter,  stock,  hay  &c,  one  hand  ditto! 
Dory,"  $25;  3d  premium  to  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  j  $5.  To  same  for  Vegetable  Cutter,  diploma.  | 
Stafford,  Ct.,  forhiscow  "Fairy  9th," diploma.  |  thoroughbred  horses.  I 

Heifers,  three  years  old  and  under  four. — 1st;         '       .  , ,      .  ,      ,  .  = 

premium  to  Harvey  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  for  his  I  .Sta,ll0»!o4  y^g.0 d  ^d  upwards.  1st  pre-| 
neifer  "Beauty  9th,"  $25*  2d  premium  to  H.  I  ™, of  «30  l°  Highland  Chief,  owned  by  W.  | 
M.  Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  for !  W  Chenery,  of  Belmont,  Mass.  j 
his  heifer  "  Minnie  5th,"  $20 ;  3d  premium  to  j  bta.lhons(.0"e0  J?™  old  .and  unde,r,  5 
E.  H.  Hyde,  for  his  heifer  "Nelly  Bly  5th,"  Premium  of  $25  to  Scythian,  owned  by  W.  W.  j 
diploma  !  Chenery ;  2d  do.  $20,  not  decided.  | 

Heifers,  two  years  old  and  under  three.-lst  [  .Maresf  f°™  Zea™  old  alld  upwards-lst  pre- ; 
premium  to  H.  M.  Sessions,  for  his  heifer  I  ™u™of  $25  to  Kentucky  Belle,  owned  by  W.  | 
"Minnie  11th,"  $20;  2d  premium  to  E.  H.  |  Chenery ;  2d  do.  of  $20  to  Aunca,  owned  ; 
Hyde,  for  his  heifer  "Amelia,"  $15;  3dpre-!by  ^.  AV  Chenery,  oi  Be  mont,  Mass.;  3d  = 
mium  to  E.  H.  Hyde,  for  his  heifer  "  Beauty !  Premium  of  diploma  to  Belle  Lewis,  owned  | 

11th,"  diploma.  iby,»       ,  „     ,      ,     ,     ,  .  '  I 

Heifers  one  vear  old  and  under  two-lstl  Mares  1  year  old  and  under  4.  1st  premium  | 
premium  to  E.  H.  Hyde  for  his  heifer  "  Win- 1  to  Highland  Maid,  owned  by  do.  _  | 

ona,  2d,"  $15  ;  2d  premium  to  Harvey  Dodge,  I  Irl  ?a8S  2G>  F?m]?  Horses>  the  following  j 
for  his  heifer  "Beauty  12th,"  diploma;  3d  pre  I  awards  were  made  :  _  .  f 

mium  to  P.  M.  Auger,  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  I  _  Fu'st  Sub-division.-lst  premium  of  $30  toj 
g5  =  '  I  James  Davis,  of  Pawtucket ;  2d  premium  of  = 

Heifer  Calves-1  st  premium  to  H.  M.  Sess-[  §?°  t0  Adam  T^omP,son.'  of  Littleton'  Mass-  ' 


1st  premium,  20;  to  A.  M.  Winslow  &  Son,  I 
for  Cow  "Lady  Sale  10th,"  2d  premium,  15;  | 
to  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  | 
for  Rosalia  3d,  3d  premium,  diploma. 

One  year  old  and  under  two.  [ 
To  Benj.  Sumner,  for  ".Countess  of  Antrim,"! 
1st  premium,  15 ;  to  H.  G.  White,  for  Hope,  { 
2d  premium,  diploma;  to  H.  M.  Clarke,  fori 
"Minetta,"  3  premium,  5.  I 

s 

CLASS  I.  NO. '  9.  — JEKSET  STOCK. 

Bulls  3  years  old  and  upwards — To  Thos.  I 
Fitch,  New  London,  Conn.,  for  "Gen.  Sherl-I 
dan,"  1st  premium,  30;  to  same  for  "General! 
Grant,"  2d  premium,  20;  to  same  for  "Gen.  | 
Scott,"  3d  premium,  diploma.  | 

For  Bulls  2  years  old  and  upwards — To  W.  I 

H.  Hopkins,  of  Providence,  for  "  Comet,  Jr.,"  | 
1st  premium,  25  ;  to  William  Crozier,  of  War- 1 
wick,  R.  I.,  for  "Roanoke,"  2d  premium,  20;  | 
to  H.  M.  Clarke,  Belmont,  Mass.,  for  "Cham-! 
pion  2,"  3d  premium,  diploma.  [ 

For  Bulls  1  year  old  and  under  2 — To  A.  D.  j 
Wheeler,  East  Providence,  1st  premium,  15 ;  I 
to  J.  Carter  Brown,  Warwick,  for  "Charles,"! 
3d  premium,  diploma ;  to  John  Brooks,  Prince-  [ 
ton,  3d  premium,  5.  I 
For  Bull  Calves.— To  George  A.  Dresser  off 
Southbridge,  Mass.,  for  "Patrick  2d,"  1st  pre-! 
mium,  diploma;  to  Thomas  Fitch,  New  Lon-| 
don,  for  "Gen.  Burnside,"  2d  premium,  5.  | 
Sweepstakes  for  best  Bull  of  any  size.— To  ] 
W.  H.  Hopkins,  Providence,  for  "Comet  Jr.," | 
the  Society's  medal.  The  committee  consider  | 
this  bull  the  most  perfect  of  the  breed  they  have  | 
seen.  | 
For  Herds. — The  committee  award  to  the! 
herd  of  John  Brooks,  Princeton,  Mass.,  the! 
1st  premium  of  25  ;  to  the  same,  the  2d  premi- ! 
um  of  20 ;  to  William  Crozier,  of  Warwick.  R.  | 

I.  ,  the  3d  premium,  diploma.  | 
The  sweepstakes  premium,  the  Society's  me-| 

dal,  is  awarded  to  J.  S.  Munroe,  of  Lexington,  j 
Mass.,  for  the  best  cow,  "May  Day."  \ 


Harrington,  Westboro,  Mass.,  3d  premium, 
diploma. 

To  Master  John  Angell,  of  Cumberland,  R. 
I.,  a  gratuity  of  $8  for  superior  excellence  in 
training  and  manceuvermg  a  veiy  fine  pair  of 
steers  exhibited  by  him. 

Two  Years  Old  Steers.— To  H.  M.  Clarke, 
of  Belmont,  Mass.,  first  premium,  15;  to  Thos. 
Fitch,  of  New  London,  Ct.,  for  best  pair  of 
yearling  steers,  the  Society's  diploma.  - 

no.  23. — STALLIONS. 
Four  years  old  and  under  Five. 
To  Chas.  Moulton,  Saxonville,  forb.  s.  "Dic- 
tator," 1st  premium,  30 ;  to  W.  B.  Smith,  Hart- 
ford, blks.  Tom  Jefferson,  2d  premium,  20 ;  to 
same  for  b.  s.  Goshen,  3d  premium,  diploma. 

NO.  24. — STALLIONS. 

Three  years  old  and  over. — To  Wm.  B. 
Smith,  Hartford,  for  g.  s.  "Granite  State," 
1st  premium,  20. 

CLASS  II. — GELDINGS  AND  FILLIES. 

Under  Three  Years. 
To  F.  S.  Stevens,  Swansea,  Mass.,  1st  pre- 
mium, 20 ;  to  C.  H.  Whipple,  Providence,  2d 
premium,  15 ;  to  Jonathan  S.  Kelly,  Johnston, 
a  diploma. 

NO.  27.— GELDINGS  AND  FILL1E8, 

Three  years  old  and  under  four. — To  Wm. 
M.  Snow.  Cranston,  for  brown  filly,  1  st  pre- 
mium, 20  ;  to  Benj.  Bosman,  Providence,  3d 
premium,  diploma. 

NO.  2G — MARES  WITH  FOAL  BY  THEIR  SIDE. 

To  C  R  Whipple,  Providence,  1st  premium, 
30 ;  to  W  W  Chenery,  Belmont,  Mass,  for  his 
brood  mare  "Vistula,"  2d  premium,  20;  to 
David  Nelson,  of  Milford,  Mass,  3d  premium, 
diploma. 

NO.  49 — MERINOS,  SWEEPSTAKES. 

For  Rams  to  Jerome  Holden,  Westminster, 


ions,  for  calf  "  Winona  3d,"  diploma. 


1 3d  premium  of  diploma  to  E.  F.  Paige  of 


2d  premium  to  Harvey  Dodge  for  calf  out !  Lawrence,  Mass.  _  _  _  ; 

of  "Jesse  Dory,"  $5.  I    Second  Subdivision.— 1st  premium  of  $30  = 

The  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  to  P.  ! to.  WlUlamJ-  Daboll>  J*  Elm  wood ;  2d  pre-  j 
M.  Auger,  of  Middlefield,  Conn. f  for  his  cowlmmm  of  $20  to  Tho3-  Fltch  of  New  London.  = 
"Mary  Hurlburt."   The  committee  also  favor- 1  working  oxen.— 5  tears  old. 

ably  mention  a  cow  belonging  to  Harvey }  To  Albert  D.  Wheeler,  of  East  Providence,  I 
Dodge.  1 R.  I.,  1st  premium,  $25 ;  to  Grosvenor  Aldrich,  I 

no.  14.— working  oxen.  [0f  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  2d  premium,  $20;  to! 

1st  premium  to  Marshall  H.  Day,  of  Chester- =  Marshall  H  Day,  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  3d! 
field,  N.  H,  1  pair  of  twins,  7  years  old,  $25.  |  premium,  $15  ;  to  Stephen  Wright,  of  Smith-  j 
2d  premium  to  A.  &  W.  Sprague,  Cranston,  I  field,  4th  premium,  a  diploma.  | 
for  one  yoke  working  oxen,  7  years  old,  $20.  !         q^^s  l  no.  16.— working  oxen. 

3d  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Wilson,  East  Provi-  f  F      Yea,.s  01d_Best  Yoke.  j 

dence,  for  two  yoke  working  oxen,  U  years;  = 
old  $15  "       |    To  Simon  Carpenter,  Charlton,  Mass.,  1st! 

4th  premium  to  A.  &  W.  Sprague,  for  nine  I  premium,  $25  ;  to  Alpheus  Davis,  Charlton,  ] 
yoke  working  oxen,  diploma,  I  MasP-»  2rt  premium,  $20  ;  to  Marble  Putnam,  ! 

5  Sutton,  Mass.,  3d  premium,  $15;  to  Henry  i 
no.  19— calves  not  over  eight  months  old.  |  putnam,  Grafton,  Mass.,  4th  premium,  di-j 
1st  premium  to  W.  W.  Chenery,  Belmont,  I  ploma.  { 
Mass.,  $20.  |  short  horn  stock. — Sweepstakes  premiums.  ! 

2d  premium  to  Gea  F.  Wilson  diploma ;  j    For  fa  begt  fi  u    f  tQ  Q  T  p,  j 

and  recommend  for  Wm.  Birme,  Springfield  j  ^  for  m8  BuU  C(n  Duk(f  0f  Thomdale.  ] 
publication.  I    F     th    b  t  c  Heifer,  to  Benjamin! 

Class  II  -No.  2o-Stalhons  two  years  old  i  g  for  Wa  c      Pride  f  ^      1  = 

and  under  three.  -To  W  B.  Smith,  Hartford,  |    There'  we    t    d  f  hefd 
Conn    first  premium,  $10;  To  Jas.  T.  Mun-|    The  flrst         ium  was  awarded  (o  G  T  ] 
roe,  Lexington,  Mass.,  second  premium,  $o_;  |  Plunkett  2d  premium  t0  A.  jj  Winslow  ! 

To  Jonathan  S.  Kelley,  Johnston,  third  premi- 1  &  Sons;^0.'3d  ^remium  t0  jj  q  wuZ\ 
nin.  ■>. 


1  diploma. 


•J^CTtT»frablpmfallieSti"'i  Bulls  two  years  old  and  under  three.  1st 
ion  of  b.  A.  W.  b.  Allen.  {  premium  to  Burditt  Loomis  for  4th  Lord  Ox- 

no.  21.— stallions  for  general  use.  I  ford,  $25 ;  2d  premium  to  A.  J.  Cass,  20 ;  3d 
Eight  years  old  and  upwards. — To  Benj.  S.  1  premium  to  Paoli  Lathrop,  diploma. 
Wright,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  ch.  s.  Fear-|  Bulls  1  year  old.  1st  premium  to  H.  M. 
nought,  eight  years  old,  first  premium,  $30;!  Clark,  15;  2d  premium  to  A.  M.  Winslow  & 
To  F.  S.  Stevens,  Swansea,  for  b.  s.  Garibaldi,  |  Sons,  diploma ;  3d  premium  to  H.  M.  Clark,  5. 
ten  years  old,  second  premium,  $20.  j    Bull  Calves.    1st  premium  to  A.  M.  Winslow 

I  &  Sons ;  2d  premium  to  Benj.  Sumner. 

SHORT  HORN  STOCK. — COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Four  years  old  and  upwards. 
To  Benj.  Sumner,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  for  his 
Cow,  "Smile,"  1st  premium,  30;  to  same, 
Cow  "Twinkle,"  2d  premium,  20;  to  A.  M. 
Winslow  &  Son,  of  Putney,  Vt.,  for  Cow  "Star- 
light," 3d  premium,  diploma. 

Three  years  old  and  under  four. 
To  A.  M.  Winslow  &  Son,  for  Cow  "Lady 
Washington,"  1st  premium,  25 ;  To  H.  M. 
Clarke,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  for  Cow  "Blos- 
som," 2d  premium,  20;  to  H.  G.  White,  of 
South. Framingham,  Mass.,  Cow  "Yarico  36th," 
3d  premium,  diploma. 

Two  years  old  and  under  three. 
To  H.  G.  White,  for  cow  "Lady  Susan  2d," 


CLASS  HI. — FAT  SHEEP. 

Long  Wooled.  —  To  Sherman  Hartwell,  j 
Hedge  Lawn,  Ct.,  first  premium.  To  Burdett ! 
Loomis,  Windsor  Locks,  Ct.,  second  premium,  j 
To  W.  W.  Chenery,  Belmont,  Mass.,  third} 
premium.  | 

Middle  Wooled.— To  H.  G.  White,  South} 
Framingham,  Mass.,  first  premium.  Thos.  | 
Buffum,  Middletown,  second  premium.  Wm.  | 
Sisson,  Portsmouth,  third  premium.  | 
Class  X,  No.  62.-Agrioultural  Implements.  I 

To  Barstow  &  Palmer,  Providence,  for  porta- 1 
ble  Apple  Grinder,  diploma.  | 

W.  E.  Barett  &  Co.,  Providence,  for  three! 
road  Scrapers,  Nos.  1 ,  2  and  3,  $3. 

To  the  same  for  Grindstones  for  jewellers',  [ 
carpenters'  and  farm  use,  complete,  diploma.  * 


JERSEY  STOCK.  | 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Four  years! 
old  and  upwards. — To  W.  Crozier,  Warwick, ! 
1st  premium  for  "  Caroline,"  30 ;  H.  G.  White, } 
South  Framingham,  Mass.,  for  "Medora,"  2d{ 
premium,  20 ;  to  James  S.  Monroe,  Lexington, } 
Mass.,  for  "May  Day,"  3d  premium,  diploma.  | 
Three  years  old  and  under  four. — To  Wm.  | 
Goddard,  Warwick,  for  "Fanny,"  1st  premi-} 
um  25  ;  to  same  for  "Kate,"  2d  premium  20;  | 
to  Thomas  Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  forf 
"  Beauty,"  3d  premium,  diploma.  | 
Two  years  old  and  under  three — To  Thomas  [ 
Fitch  for  "  Beauty  2d,"  1st  premium,  20;  to! 
Henry  M.  Clark,  Belmont,  Mass.,  for  "Rosa! 
2d,"  2d  premium,  15 ;  to  Hon.  C.  S.  Bradley,  [ 
North  Providence,  for  "  Daisy,"  3d  premium, } 
diploma.  1 
One  year  old  and  under  three. — To  C.  B.  Al- ! 
drich,  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  for  "Lilly,  1st  premi-} 
um,  15;  to  Thos.  Fitch,  New  London,  Ct.,  forf 
"Fawn,"  2d  premium,  diploma;  to  same  for! 
"  Gipsey,"  3  premium,  5.  I 
Heifer  Calves.— To  James  S.  Monroe,  Lex-! 
ington,  Mass.,  for  "May  Day  2d,"  1st  premium,  I 
diploma ;  to  A.  D.  Wheeler,  East  Providence,  I 
for  "Providence,"  2d  premium,  5.  ! 

CLASS  1,  NO.   11. — DUTCH  STOCK.  I 

Herds,  Sweepstakes  and  Bulls.  | 
I  For  Herds.— To  W.  W.  Chenery,  Belmont,  | 
!Mass.,  1st  premium,  25.  | 
!  Bull  three  years  old  and  upwards. — To  W.  I 
!  W.  Chenery  for  "Van  Tromp,"  1st  premium, ! 
!  30.  ! 
;  Bulls  two  j'ears  old  and  under  three. — To  W. ! 
!  W.  Chenery,  1st  premium,  25  ;  to  Chas.  Bird,  I 
jWalpole,  Mass.,  for  "Gen.  Burnside,"  2d  pre- } 
|  mium.  20.  | 
I  Bulls  one  year  old  and  under  two. — To  W.  ! 
!  W.  Chenery,  1st  premium,  15 ;  to  same,  2d } 
I  premium,  diploma.  '= 
\  Bull  Calves.— To  W.  W.  Chenery,  1st  pre-! 
jinium,  diploma;  to  Chas.  Bird,  Walpole,  2d[ 
!  premium,  5.  f 
{  Sweepstakes  Premium. — For  bull,  to  W.  W. } 
| Chenery,  for  "Midwould  7th,"  and  to  samel 
}  for  Cow,  "Lady  Midwould." 

CLASS  I.  NO.   12 — DUTCH  STOCK.  [ 

|  For  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves. — The } 
!  Committee  report  that  all  the  cattle  in  this  class  j 
|  were  entered  by  W.  W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  Bel-} 
!  mont  Mass.,  to  whom  the  following  premiums  i 
!  were  awarded  :  [ 
}  For  Cows  four  years  old  and  upwards. — For  [ 
!  " Lady  Midwould "  1st  premium,  30;  "Tex-! 
}elaar3d,"  2d  premium,  20;  "Maid  of  Opper-! 
!  does,"  3d  premium,  diploma.  ! 
I  For  Cows  three  years  old  and  under  four. —  I 
}For  "  Opperdoes  3d,"  25.  } 
!  For  Cows  two  years  old  and  under  three. —  f 
!For  "Midwould  6th,"  1st  premium,  20;  for! 
!  "Texelaar  5th,"  2d  premium,  15.  ! 
|  For  Cows  one  year  old  and  under  two. — For ! 
|  "Texelaar  8th,"  1st  premium,  15;  "Texelaar! 
1 9th,"  2d  premium,  diploma. 
1  For  Heifers.  —For  ' '  Texelaar  9th. 
|  for  "  Opperdoes  8th,"  5. 

CLASS  I,  NO.  17. — STEERS. 

Pairs,  Three  Years  Old. 
To  A.  M.  Winslow  &  Son,  of  Putney,  Vt., 
first  premium,  20 ;  to  Lindley  Horton,  Reho- 
both,  Mass.,  second  premium,  15;  to  G.  F. 


For  Ewes  to  J  D  Wheat,  Putney,  Vt, 

Ewe  Lambs,  to  J  D  Wheat,  1st  premium  ; 

to  Gleeson  &  Jones,  2d  and  3d  premiums. 
For  Rams  3  year  old  and  over  to  Jerome 

Hoklen. 

For  Rams  2  years  old,  to  J  D  Wheat,  1st 
premium,  20 ;  to  Jerome  Holden,  2d  premium, 
15. 

For  Rams  2  years  old,  1st  to  Gleeson  and 
Jones,  Shrewsbury,  Vt. 

For  Ram  1  year  old  to  Jerome  Holden,  1st 
premium  ;  to  J  D  Wheat,  2d  premium. 

For  Ram  Lambs,  to  Jerome  Holden,  West- 
minster, Vt,  1st  premium ;  to  J  D  Wheat,  2d 
premium. 

For  Ewes  3  years  old  and  over,  to  J  D  Wheat, 
1st  premium ;  to  Jerome  Holden,  2d  premium  ; 
to  J  Holden  1st  premium  ;  S  and  W  S  Allen, 
2d  premium. 

Ewes  2  years  old,  to  J  Holden,  1st  premium  ; 
Gleeson  <fc  Jones,  2d  premium. 

Ewes  1  year  old,  to  J  Holden,  1st  premium  ; 
to  Gleeson  &  Jones,  2d  premium. 

CLASS  HI,  NO.  48 — MIDDLE  WOOLED  SHEEP. 

Sweepstakes  Premium  to  Thomas  B.  Buffum, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  for  best  buck,  the  Society's 
Medal. 

The  Society's  Medal  the  sweepstakes  pre- 
mium, for  best  pen  of  three  Ewes,  to  A  Beunis 
&  Son,  East  Burke,  Vt. 

For  Bucks,  three  years  old  and  over — To  W 
T  Haszard,  Newport,  R  I,  1st  premium,  25  ;  to 
P  T  Sherman,  Middletown,  R  I,  1st  premium, 
25 ;  to  Thos  B  Buffum,  Newport,  and  E  S  Sis- 
son,  Portsmouth,  R  L  each  a  second  premium, 
20 ;  to  N  B  Durfee,  Tiverton,  and  T  B  Buffum, 
Newport,  each  a  third  premium,  diploma. 

For  Bucks  2  years  and  under  3 — To  Robt  H 
Ives,  Providence,  and  P  T  Sherman,  Middle- 
town,  each  a  1st  premium,  25  ;  to  A  Bemis  & 
Son,  East  Burke,  Vt.,  and  to  T  B  Buffum,  New- 
port, each  a  second  premium,  20 ;  to  P  T  Sher- 
man and  T  B  Buffum,  each  a  third  premium, 
diploma. 

For  yearling  Bucks— To  P  T  Sherman  and 
A  Bemis  &  Son,  each  a  first  premium,  25  ;  to 
A  Bemis  &  Son  and  T  B  Buffum,  each  a  2d 
premium,  20;  to  GT Plunkett,  Hinsdale, Mass., 
and  A  Bemis  &  Son,  each  a  3d  premium,  di- 
ploma. 

Buck  Lambs  not  less  than  three  in  number- 
To  A  Bemis  <fc  Son,  two  1st  premiums,  20 ;  to 
R  H  Ives  and  G  T  Plunkett,  each  a  second 
premium,  15. 

3  year  old  Ewes  not  less  than  three  in  num- 
ber— A  1st  premium  to  A  Bemis  &  Son,  25  ; 
a  1st  premium  and  two  2d  premiums  of  $20 
each  to  Thos  B  Buffum,  of  Newport. 

For  2  years  old  Ewes,  not  less  than  3  in  num- 
ber—To A  Bemis  &  Son,  and  T  B  Buffum, 
each  a  1  st  premium  of  25 ;  to  R  H  Ives  and  T 
B  Buffum,  each  a  2d  premium  of  20 ;  to  T  B 
Buffum,  a  3d  premium,  a  diploma. 


CLASS  III. 


SHEEP — LONG  WOOLED. 

Cottswolds. 


diploma ;  |    Sweepstakes  medal  on  Rams  to  Burdett 
|  Loomis,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Ct.,  "Viceroy." 
|    Sweepstakes  medal  on  Ewes  to  Burdett 
1  Loomis,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Ct,,  (Yearlings). 
Premiums  on  Rams. 
Three  years  old  and  over — S.  Hartwell,  1st 

(Concluded  on  page  288.) 


The  time  is  here  when  sweet  corn  is  ready  to  put  up  for  Winter  use,  and  a  few  points  in  regard  to  curing  the  article  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Get  the 
corn  when  the  grains  are  in  prime  order  for  the  table— when  the  corn  is  tenderest.  Boil  the  ears  a  few  minutes,  three  is  better  than  five.  Then  cut  and 
lay  away  to  dry.  A  fruit  dryer  is  best;  even  moderately  warm  will  do  very  well;  or  take  any  method  that  will  soonest  dry  your  corn,  being  always 
careful  not  to  burn  it ;  and  do  not  lay  in  lumps  or  too  thick  together  when  drying,  or  it  will  soon  mould.  Around  the  stove  is  a  good  place,  always  avoid- 
ing_ dampness ;  put  in  sacks  and  hang  away  in  a  dry  place,  and  your  com  is  fit  for  'Winter  use.  In  using,  you  are  to  restore  it  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
o  rigininal  state.    This  is  best  done  by  first  washing  it  to  get  out  the  dust  and  husk,  and  then  thoroughly  soaking  in  water,  the  water  retain  to  boil  it  in. 
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#m   2tt!»m  ItflVtV  <Stf         I    Wh0  0811  faU  t0 admire thifl wonderful econo- j   spirit  of  the  agricultural  press.   I  agricultural  items 

&  U-  Xll  &xt&       *4»-4!i&*,«rJ!t.  jmy  wnere  Time  is  constantly  at  his  work  pul-l 

.»™......-„™....„.„u.-™,.™»   !  veriziDg  the  flinty  rocks  aud  with  his  stalwart 

G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  editors.  ]  arms  and  shivering  blows  is  ever  hewing  down 

!  the  cloud-capped  mountains  for  the  sustenance 

SATURDAY,  SEPEMBER  14,  1867. 1  of  UDgrateful  man  ? 


W00NS0CKET  FAIR.  xhe  great  faik 


Odk  seaboard  cities  are  mainly  supplied  with  |    Tub  peanut  crop  is  \ip  to  the  average  in 
beef  from  the  grazing  farms  o;  the  AVestern  j  Georgia  this  year. 

States.  In  the  "American  Agriculturist,"  for!  Everything  is  parched  or  burned  up  by 
September,  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  beef-  j  drought  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  Canada 
producing  establishments— the  farm  of  Messrs  j  West. 

Fowler  &  Earl,  in  Benton  county,  Indianna.  j    The  ichneumon  fly,  the  great  destroyer  of 
It  comprises  24,000  acres,  and  is  worked  ex-  j the  cotton  worm,  has  appeared  in  large  num- 
For  account  of  this  Fair,  see  inside  pages,  j    TnK  Fair  0I-  tbe  New  England  and  Rhode  clusively  for  preparing  cattle  for  market.    The  j  here  on  the  Texas  coast,  to  the  great  joy  of 

 —     |  Island  Agricultural  Societies  closed  on  Friday  j  m"st  cost  °*  the  laud  was  $0  per  acre— about  j  the  planters. 

ECONOMY  OF  NATURE.  {last.    The  weather  of  the  entire  four  days  was  1  Si 30, 000.    To  fence  it  cost  830,000  more.   As}    A  careful  review  of  the  reports  of  the  wheat 

—  j  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired  ;  the  number  I  cultivated  grasses  are  more  nutritious  than  the  ]  crop  in  Wisconsin  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is 

In  the  great  universe,  to  whatever  part  of  f  of  spectators  and  the  general  interest  were  kept j  wild  species,  the  prairies  were  broken  up,  |  larger  and  of  better  quality  than  any  crop 
it  we  turn,  one  controlling  principle  is  ever  j  up  t0  the  lagt  hour ;  and  the  Fair  closed  with  j  planted  one  year  in  com,  followed  by  wheat,  j  since  the  great  crop  of  18G0. 
apparent,  one  sentiment  seems  to  pervade  the  j  a  success  m  eVery  department,  such  as  has  not  I  and  then  stocked  down  with  herds-grass  and  j  Reclaimed  lands  deteriorate,  and  soon  re- 
whole,  and  that  is  economy.  And  so  forcibly  j  before  been  wilneSsed  since  the  New  England  I  clover.  Blue  grass  and  white  clover  come  iu  !  lapse  into  their  original  wild  state  and  become 
does  this  strike  the  attention  of  every  one,  that  j  Society  had  an  existence.  The  whole  number  !  naturally,  and  a  permanent  pasture  is  the  re- j  full  of  sour  grasses,  unless  the  ditches  and 
it  has  been  expressed  in  a  proverb,  and  used  as  j  of  articIes  entered  for  exhibition  was  about  1  suit.  Only  half  of  this  tract  is  in  grazing  con- j  drains  are  cleared  out  frequently.  Now  is  the 
a  motto— "  Waste  not,  want  not."  j  tw0  thousand,  including  eight  hundred  cattle,  1  dition,  but  when  the  whole  farm  is  in  grass  it  j  time  to  do  this  work. 

Nature  works  by  fixed  laws,  premeditated  iu  I  two  hundred  horses,  and  four  hundred  sheep,  j is  estimated  that  eight  thousand  head  of  cattle  |  It  is  anticipated  that  the  rice  crop  of  Louisi- 
the  thought  of  the  Creator.  Who  can  think  {This  aggregate  number  is  nearly  double  the}  can  be  fattened  annually.  A  lot  of  17G  steers,  [ana  will  this  year  reach  thirteen  or  fourteen 
otherwise  who  investigates  lor  himself  or  takes  I  number  ever  before  brought  together  by  the  |  averaging  over  1400  pounds  each,  were  sold  in  {million  pounds,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  master  hand  of  modern  science  and  follows  1  New  England  Society,  while  the  quality  of  the  { July— amounting  to  over  §18,000.  Last  year,  j  what  it  was  before  the  rebellion, 
nature  through  all  the  paths  of  life?  Led  by  I  animals,  as  a  whole,  was  also  superior.  Some  ; on  this  farm,  1250  acres  were  planted  with  |  There  are  over  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Ala- 
her  we  enter  the  mysterious  chamber,  the  I  of  the  animals  have  never  been  excelled  on  j  corn  aud  500  acres  sown  with  Winter  wheat,  j  bama  planted  in  sweet  potatoes  this  year,  which 
chosen  studio  of  the  Infinite  Artist  where,  I  American  soil.  \  Such  a  farm  is  worth  having.  I  wHl  produce  800,000  bushels. 

beneath  its  crystalline  dome  lie  fashions  the  j  ere^the^S^  ™l    Wctern  New  YorT  takes  the  lead  of  all  I    The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  says  the  meal 

embryo  from  its  formless  fluids.    We  learn  to  Hon  ard  delivered  on  the  closing  day ,  was  an  ,  5  of  cotton  seed  is  proving  of  great  advantage 

believe  that  the  plan  of  creation,  which  so  j  able  production,  and  was  listened  to  with  great ,  ^.J^T  f  ^13' Tubm  an  2  I t0  tb°se  «W>  to  the  dairy  business.  Feed- 
commauds  itself  to  our  highest  wisdom,  has !  satisfaction.    His  subject  was  «'  Educated  La-  \ lbt    CountO  Gentleman    publishes  an  ac-  =  =  ' 

»   <■  .i  f  i      Minr"    Thp  ftinnpr      thp  ^npiptipc  fnllrnvprl  I  count  of  the  number  ot  fruit  and  ornamental:  cow  a  auu.  iar0eiy   loiucirnow  oi 

not  grown  out  of  the  necessary  action  of  phys- 1  bor.  Tue  dinner  of  the  Societies  follow  ed.  |  shinned  over  the  fWtrnl  Rnilrmrl  fmncfhr while  the  quality  is  correspondingly  im- 
ical  laws,  but  was  the  free  conception  of  the  I  Dr.  Loring,  President  of  the  New  England  I  .rees  ^pped  crer  the  Central  Railroad,  (mostly  f     •  ^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Almighty  intellect,  matured  in  thought  before  j  Society,  presided.  Appropriate  and  congra.u- !  Z^^T^^Sl  TfL  Thp  I  used  the  meal  with  most  gratifying  results, 
it  was  manifested  in  a  tangible  external  form,  j  latory  remarks  were  made  by  him,  by  ex-Gov. j  "^number^tr  tt Jon  \^  ^  bl  Eastern  States  at  about  $45 
Modern  science  linked  arm  in  arm  with  revealed  I  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  Gov.  Harri- 1  *hole  number  of  Hccs  weighed  over  five  thou- ; 

v  •        ■  .  .   .i         .  T..      ,     i     •  <•    =niQ„  nf         TTimnsin'ro  §  sand  tons — the  net  value  of  which  was  esti-i1 

religion  points  to  the  grea  Eternal,  who  ,s  far  f  man  ot  New  Hampshire  j  luated  a,  oue  milUon  of  do]lars    The  ];,       |    The  reed  birds  are  doing  much  damage  to 

more  closely  bound  to  his  works  than  our|    I„  another  portion  of  this  paper  w.ll  be  j  u         ig  ^  Qf  EUwa        &  ^       w*ch  j  the  rice  crop  of  the  South, 
philosophy  has  yet  revealed-to  whom  matter  j  found  the  premiums  awarded.    This  list  is  not }         ^  between  five  aud  gix  acre,  {    The  Blinois  State  Register  says :   "  The 

is  the  method  of  thought  and  creation  the  j  complete,  but  is  as  full  as  we  could  present  m  i  AbQut  Qne  hlmdred  and  fort  mcn  and  twenty  1  drought  still  continues,  and  corn,  for  the  most 
vehicle  of- speech.  j  this  issue.    We  regret  that  our  limited  space  j  fiye  horeM  aro  couslamly  Employed  through  I  Part>  is  damaSed  be>oud  belP-  suould 

We  know  of  no  instance  in  the  works  of  j  has  not  cnabletl  us  t0  §ive  aS  f,lU  d<?talIs  °'  the  I  the  season  in  cultivating  the  grounds.  This  is  1  col)ious  rains  now  visit  us>  Illinoi3  wil1  not 
creation  where  more  divine  skill  is  displayed  I  Falr  as  ll  deserve(l-  The  offlcers  of  both  So"  I  probably  the  largest  nursery  in  America.  H.  I  -viekl  0Ter  balf  au  averaSe  croP  this  >'ear>  411(1 
than  is  found  in  the  wise  economy  of  balancing }  ciet.es  are  deserving  great  credit  tor  the  suc-|E  Hooker  &  Brother  have  a  nursery  of  two  I il  is  doubtl'ul  ^  matters  are  not  even  worse, 
the  action  of  all  the  minute  causes  of  waste  1 cessful  management.  f  hundred  and  twenty  acres:  Frost  &  Co.  two!    The  Alabama  Times  learns  from  a  gentlc- 

and  supply,  and  rendering  them  conducive  to  j    |  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  W.  S.  Little,  two  | man  wbo  has  recently  travelled  over  the  greater 

the  general  good.  This  providential  adaptation  |  Crops  in  Oregon.—  We  have  a  private  letter  j  hundred  acres ;  T.  B.  Yale,  two  hundred  acres;  |Pal't  °f  Middle  Alabama,  that  the  corn  crop  is 
nowhere  appears  iu  nature  more  strikingly  than  I  from  a  friend  who  is  fanning  on  the  rich  bot-  j  Gould,  Beekwith  &  Co.,  one  hundred  acres]  I  magnificent.  The  entire  country  looks  like  a 
in  the  provision  made  for  forming  and  preserv-  j  torn  lands  of  the  Columbia  river— seventy  miles  I  and  c  j  Ryan  &  Co.,  one  hundred  more— all  I land  of  Promise- 

ing  the  soil,  or  the  coat  of  vegetable  mould  j  above  Astoria.  His  farm  enumerates  G-40  acres,  j  tbe  above  mentioned  are  at  Rochester.  In  ad- !  I[  is  P''°P0Sed  ,0  e™cl  a  monument  in  Berlin 
which  the  Creator  has  so  kindly  spread  out  I  on  which  he  keeps  a  stock  of  thirty  horses  and  j  i]ltion  t0  tbese  nurserics,  is  James  Vick's  floral  I t0  tho  lllan  wbo  first  introduced  the  potato  into 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.    The  geological  j  upwards  of  three  hundred  cattle.    This  season's !  establishment  of  twenty-three  acres  for  grow-  j  EuroPe- 

student  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  coat,  j  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  in  Oregon  is  j  ;ng  flower  seeds.  He  employs  fifty  persons  in  I  Tbe  Princess  Anne  (Md.)  Herald  states  that 
which  consists  of  loose  materials  and  minute  j  represented  as  immense— the  largest  ever  grown  I  packing  seeds  and  filling  orders.  He  supplied  I tbe  formers  in  that  vicinity  have  become  dis- 
particles,  is  easily  blown  away  by  the  winds,  I  in  that  territory.  Nearly  all  the  surplus  grain  |  over  seventy  thousand  orders  by  mail,  last  I  couraged  at  the  low  prices  received  for  their 
and  is  continually  carried  down  by  the  rivers  I  g°es  to  San  Francisco  for  a  market,  aud  from-!  year  {peaches,  and  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  plant- 

into  the  lakes  and  seas.    It  has  been  computed  I  thence  to  Europe.    Our  correspondent  reports  j  —  |  ing  trees  this  Fall  to  keep  their  orchards  good, 

in  some  instances  that  the  water  of  a  river  in  1  the  fruit  crop,  especially  apples,  abundant.       j    The  Hon.  Israel  Diehl  received  a  commission  I    The  Mount  Sterling  (Illinois)  Record  says  : 

time  of  flood  contain  earthy  matter  suspended  1   -  |from    the    Agricultural    Department,    some  j"  Nearly  two  thousand  bushels  of  blackberries 

in  it  amounting  to  more  than  the  two  hundred  j  Root  Grafting.—  The  opinion  that  root-  j  months  since,  to  proceed  to  Asia  and  purchase  j  were  shipped  from  this  place  during  the  black- 
and  fiftieth  part  of  its  bulk.  By  these  admira- 1  grafting  is  the  cause  of  short-lived  fruit  trees  is  I a  flock  of  Augora  goats.  He  writes  a  letter !  berry  season— and  it  wasn't  a  very  good  time 
bly  adjusted  laws,  the  soil  is  continually  dim- 1  endorsed  by  large  numbers  of  practical  horti-  j  from  Europe  to  the  "  American  Stock  Journal,"  j  for  blackberries  either." 

inished  by  removing  its  particles  from  higher  j  culturists.    These  affirm  that  we  cannot  have  I that  he  finds  tbe  Pricc  of  Angora  wool  on  the  j  .„..„  

to  lower  levels;  and  finally  deposited  in  the  [hardy,  strong,  long-lived  trees  unless  thev  are  I  Continent  much  lower  than  in  this  country.  } 

sea,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  islands,  I  whip  or  cleft  grafted  Of  course  this  idea  js  1  Very  likely ;  but  he  ought  to  have  added  that !  potato  JJISBASB.  We  continue  to  receive 
new  continents  and  new  alluviums  for  the! strongly  opposed  by  the  nursery'  interest,  as |  there  is  no  demand  or  sale  for  it  in  the  United  | a«~  °t  the  potato  rot^oni  many  scct.ons 
future  sustenance  of  man  and  beast  when  a  j  fully  three-fourths  of  all  our  trees  are  grafted  I  States-  At  Hamburg,  Mr.  Diehl  discovered  a  j  ^5  'necountry-ironi  the  -Vw  England  States, 
more  dense  population  will  inhabit  the  globe,  j  at  the  root.    The  American  Institute  Farmers' ! kind  of  "  Ang°ra  Rabbit,"  the  fleece  of  which,  !  ^w    °"J'  «™  Je™ej  ana  fennsy  ivanu.  In 

.  .        1  club  of  New  York  discussed  this  subiect  last  I  "e  says,  "  sells  for  $2.80  per  ounce."   This  1 some  Parts  of  tbe  lat,er  btate>  on  low  lands> tbc 
The  numerous  and  lofty  mountains  of  Amer- =  ^luu' m  iNe"  ioik,  cuscussea  tins  sunject  last  5  .,,      .  ,  ,       *  .         i  cron  will  be  an  entire  failure 

ica  are  not  only  designed  to  please  the  eve  and !  ™ek>  »»t  there  was  as  much  diversity  of  opin-  \  gentleman  will  probably  discover  some  Angora  |  P 

delurht  the  heart  with  their  sublime  scenerv  I ion  as  tbere  were  speakers.    Will  some  of  our!  cats'  in  bl3  traveIs  ou  Government  expense,  |  ■  -  

^Sf^t^^i^S^S,  I  correspondents  favor  us  with  their  views  on  !  a°d  ^turn  with  a  drove  of  goats,  rabbits  and  !  The  Oat  CEOP.-There  was  a  .arge  crop  of 
but  they  are  so  many  mexhausUWe  mountama  =  u      1     f      '  ,  1  cats !    It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  go  abroad  in  I  oats  this  season,  in  the  Middle  States,  but  owing, 

of  natural  manure  to  iert.l.ze  the  valleys  and  |  =lattlne  •  j         t  of  ^  curiosities.  !  to  the  heavy  rains  which  immediately  foUowed 

plains  below.    An  erroneous  opinion  generally  j  —  -  — ■  |  !  the  harvest,  immense  quantities  were  destroyed. 

prevails  that  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  a|  A  Great  Hor  County.  The  Richland  (Wis-  j  We  have  heard  of  many  ways  to  kill  the  !  Deducting  the  amount  injured  or  completely- 
country  are  so  much  waste  territory,  answering  j  consin)  Observer  estimates  the  hop  crop  of  j  wire.WOrm,  but  the  "Utica  Herald"  presents  j  spoiled,  we  do  not  thiuk  the  average  will  equa'l 
no  wise  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature  j  {  Sauk  county,  in  that  State,  for  18G7,  at  3,000,-  j  tbe  following  new  idea,  which  is  recommended  j  ]ast  year's  crop. 

whereas  they  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  [000  pounds  as  the  yield  from  2,540  acres.  }  by  an  eminent  agriculturist  :    Let  the  land  "-o  !       "   '--    , 

portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  For,  besides  j  About  three  times  this  many  acres  are  set  to  j  fallow  one  yeari  ploughing  it  three  or  four  I  Draining  —Dry  weather  will  show  any  wet 
the  rich  mountain  scenery  they  furnish,  their  ]  hops  this  year  as  in  18GG,  and  it  estimates  that  I  times  during  the  season  so  that  no  green  thing !  ,pots  that  need  drainin-  •  observe  where  they 
mineral  wealth,  the  valuable  animals  which  }  to  1868  there  will  be  two  and  a  half  times  as  ]  is  permitted  to  grow ;  the  worm  does  not  like  !  are  and  prepare  for  drainin-  as  soon  as  prac- 
inhabit  them,  and  the  exhaustless  fountains  of]  many  as  in  1867.  j  this  kind  of  diet>  and  n  h  starved  out)  j  ^  ^         °  ^  rf 

fresh  water  which  they  contain    supplying;  •  -  "™ | you  no  further  trouble.  ! our  farms  contain  the  most  valuable  land,  if 

spring,  lake  and  river-thcy  provide  the  arable  ]    As  Old  Agricultural  Work.-LisI  week  |  |  ,    reclaimed     Dn-  weather  is  the  most 

land  with  abundant  fertility.    These  rocks  are !  Mr.  Enos  White,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  left!    The  "Southern  Cultivator"  thinks  the  Scup-i1,,     reci<umeci.    Liry    earner is  u>e  most 
„,.,./.,.  ,  •  i  •  ,    , ,       ■  .    <■    '  suitable  for  draining  when  help  is  to  be  hod  to 

contmually  pulverized  by  the  grinding  machine-  \  with  us  ior  examination,  two  volumes  on  agn-  j  pernong  grape  is  the  most  valuable  variety  for  f  at,end  tQ  j(     g     j     ca       ^an  a(.  &D  ,j 

ry  of  nature,  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  by  the  f  culture,  published  in  London  in  1771.    They  I  the  Southern  States — especially  for  wine-mak- 1 a  cm  °         UT  us  capi  a  can  a  any  lme 
,  .     :  .    s  ,    .  ..         ,  1 .        Tt  j  .  c,        „       ,     .       =  be  profitably  invested  in  thus  improvement 

atmosphere,  by  the  frost,  by  the  undermining  §  aggregate  about  one  thousand  pages,  are  in  an  |  ing.    It  dees  remarkably  well  on  low  lands  1  ^..^  ceitaint  •  of  ood  dividend" 
torrent,  by  the  thunder  storm,  by  volcanic  ac-  \  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  contain  \  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  but  thrives  \  3  S 

tion.    The  continued  supply  of  these  rocky  j  much  useful  information.  !  every  where,  from  Roanoke  island  to  Texas.  I 

.  .   .     ,  ,      ...    ...I  ;  \    Kaieuaxk's  Standard  Scales  haife  been  before  the  pub- 

particles  are  scientifically  mingled  with  the  |   -    -  ~  |    I  Uo  nearly  POE„  VEAESi  „  ^  My  ^  of  mril  woM  lng 

valleys  and  plains  to  supply  the  exhaustion  {  C-5T  The  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  New  {  ST  The  Fair  of  the  Norfolk  County  (Mass.)  f  since  have  been  discovered.  But  every  Te»rb«»dded  to iiieir 
caused  by  the  constant  action  of  other  laws!  Jersey  holds  its  annual  exhibition  at  Trenton, !  Agricultural  Society  will  take  place  at  Ded-irep^tatlonMdtl'e7.sre°ow^nOIraMlheSTANI,AllD'hro,I«1,- 

.,        .  s„         ,  ,         ,  5  ,       .    .  I  out  the  world.  At  the  gTeal  I'AEli  Expcsition  they  received 

which  waft  and  float  the  old  soil  to  the  ocean.  *  from  the  1 1  th  to  the  20th  of  September.  ;  ham,  on  the  19th  and  20th  msts.  1  the  mciiisi  feemhtmb. 


Farmers  sell  too  many  of  their  beef  cattle  when  they  are  in  merely  ordinary  beef  condition.  In  doing  this  there  is  a  two-fold  loss  that  but  few  con- 
sider. The  animal  yields  a  less  number  of  pounds  and  the  meat  brings  a  lower  price.  Between  ordinary  beef,  and  really  choice,  fat  beef,  there  is  always 
a  difference  of  two  or  three  cents  per  pound,  and  this  difference,  when  added  to  the  whole  number  of  pounds  when  the  animal  is  in  the  best  condition, 
will  be  found  to  be  no  mean  amount.  Nothing  pays  better  than  the  few  bushels  of  grain  or  the  few  days  upon  good  June  grass,  that  puts  the  finishing 
touch  upon  what  is  genenerally  denominated  a  good  beef  animal.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  market,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  until  cattle  are  really 
fat.    The  same  applies  to  all  other  market  animals. 
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The  Wuvm  a#xl  WivzsHz. 


The  Fireside  l^use, 

THE  GOLDEN  GRAIN. 

The  grain  !  the  grain  !  the  beautiful  grain ; 
How  it  laughs  to  the  breeze  with  a  glad  refrain, 
Blessing  the  famishing  earth  for  her  pain, 
Making  her  smile  with  glee; 

Lifting  in  praise  each  bright  golden  crown, 
As  it  drinks  the  dew  that  the  Father  sends  down, 
Counting  the  sun's  warm  lover-like  frown, 
Eeturning  it  smilingly. 

The  grain,  the  grain  !  the  beautiful  sheaves! 
A  song  of  joy  their  rustling  weaves, 
For  the  gracious  gift  that  the  earth  receives, 
Given  most  royally. 

From  every  hill-side,  every  plain 
Comes  the  farmer's  song  as  he  reaps  the  grain; 
And  the  summer  breeze  wafts  on  the  strain, 
In  wildest  harmony; 

A  grateful  song  of  rejoicing  to  greet 
The  Master,  who  sendeth  the  seasons  sweet , 
Giving  the  grain,  the  golden  wheat, 
A  blessing  for  all  to  be. 

He  pours  o'er  earth  his  brimming  horn. 
That  the  valleys  may  laugh  and  sing  with  corn, 
While  hope,  with  her  death  trance,  rises  new  born, 
The  brighter  days  to  see. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee !  the  beautiful  grain, 
Brings  a  blessing  like  that,  when  the  soft  summer  rain 
Comes  down  on  the  parched  earth,  nor  bids  it  in  vain, 
Efjoice  and  hope  ever  in  Thee. 

Hope  ever,  and  trust!   Thy  thoughts,  not  like  ours; 
Thou  sendeth  drought,  then  bringest  the  showers, 
Withholdeth  the  grain,  then,  with  magical  showers, 
A  glorious  harvest  we  see. 

And  so  for  the  grain  !  the  beautiful  grain ! 
The  golden,  the  laughing,  with  glad  refrain, 
Blessing  the  famishing  earth  in  her  pain, — 
We  offer  our  worship  to  Thee. 


I^articultae. 

CULTIVATE  THE  ORCHARD. 

By  some  the  practice  of  cultivating  the 
ground  around  orchard  trees  is  questioned,  as 
of,  at  least,  doubtful  propriety.  Their  claims 
as  to  its  value  are  that  our  young  orchards,  un- 
der regular  culture  of  plow  and  hoe,  are  more 
strong,  and  less  injured  by  insects,  than  those 
that  have  been  left  in  grass .  They  also  claim 
that,  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  trees  by 
cultivation,  they  are  more  liable  to  blight,  and 
destructive  to  the  tree. 

How  far  such  views  may  be  sustained  in 
practice,  we  know  not ;  certainly  in  our  obser- 
vation, they  are  not  tenable.  We  have  found 
the  fruit  in  most  uncultivated  orchards  to  be 
small  and  knotty ;  and,  when  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  has  been  checked  by  a  close  compact  sod, 
if  any  growth  occurs  from  an  unusually  grow- 
ing season,  it  is  generally  water  sprouts,  filling 
up,  choking,  and  diverting  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  from  its  true  and  legitimate  channel. 

We  do  not  believe  in  breaking  the  ground 
deeply,  tearing  asunder  roots  of  half  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  especially  those  near  the 
crown ;  but  we  believe  the  ground  kept  light 
and  loose,  two  to  four  inches  deep,  and  stirred 
often  during  the  season  of  growth  with  the  cul- 
tivator or  Share's  harrow,  will  give  a  healthy 
growth,  prevent  in  a  measure  the  increase  of 
insect  life,  and  render  the  tree  hardy,  and 
capable  of  enduring  extremes  of  temperature 
in  the  best  manner.—  Horticulturist. 


Wlnter  Peaks. — It  is  a  safe  role  to  let  Win- 
ter pears  hang  on  the  tree  until  the  time  of  pick- 
ing Winter  apples,  or  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
drop  considerably.  After  being  picked,  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place ;  the  cooler 
the  better,  if  they  do  not  freeze.  Some  pears 
will  ripea  up  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
Lawrence,  for  instance,  is  a  variety  that  may 
be  treated  just  as  apples  are  treated,  headed  up 
in  barrels,  and  they  will  ripen  finely ;  while 
other  varieties  require  very  different  treatment. 
From  time  to  time,  as  Winter  pears  are  wanted 
for  use,  they  should  be  taken  into  a  warm 
place,  when  a  few  days  will  suffice  to  ripen 
them  perfectly.  The  principle  involved  in  the 
patent  fruit-house  of  Prof.  Nyce  is  to  keep  the 
fruit  dry  and  cool  until  just  before  it  is  wanted 
for  the  table,  and  then  treat  it  as  directed  above, 
bringing  it  into  a  warm  place. 


StTBSOILING  FOR  GRAPE-VINES. 

!  Several  agricultural  papers  have  slated  that j 
!  it  has  been  shown  by  numerous  experiments  in  j 
!  planting  grape-vines  on  the  slopes  of  Lake  Erie,  ; 
j  that  those  vines  which  were  put  out  where  the  j 
j  soil  was  trenched,  or  pulverized  with  a  subsoil ; 
!  plow  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half  feet  or  \ 
\  thereabouts,  never  have  succeeded  so  satisfac- j 
!  torily  as  where  the  vines  were  transplanted  on  ! 
!  a  thin  soil,  only  a  few  inches  in  depth,  with- 1 
!  out  breaking  up  the  subsoil.  Some  other j 
!  writers  have  stated  that  grape-vines  flourish: 
|  most  satisfactorily  on  wet  soils,  where  the  roots  | 
j  can  strike  down  to  the  water  in  dry  weather,  j 

!  Such  statements,  without  an  intelligent  ex-i 
I  planation,  are  calculated  to  do  untold  injury,  ! 
|  by  bringing  grape-growing  into  great  disrepute,  j 
I  The  grape-vine  is  by  no  means  an  aquatic  j 
!  plant ;  and  vines  never  succeed  on  wet  ground,  j 
|  A  soil  charged  with  an  excess  of  water,  to  such j 
!  an  extent  as  to  render  the  land  too  wet  for  the ! 
\  grass  or  for  the  production  of  bountiful  crops  j 
I  of  cereal  grain,  is  not  adapted  to  vine-yards,  j 
j  and  even  light  crops  of  grapes  can  never  be ; 
j  produced  on  wet  land.  It  is  true  that  grape  ! 
!  vines  like  water,  but  they  do  not  like  to  stand ! 
!  in  a  wet  soil.  Indeed,  they  cannot  long  survive  j 
j  when  planted  in  a  wet  place.  Therefore  it  j 
j  should  be  explicitly  stated  that  when  grape-  j 
!  vines  like  water  the  vines  must  be  planted  in  a  j 
I  dry  place,  where  it  can  send  its  roots  down  to  j 
!  the  water  to  drink.  A  cow,  or  any*  other  do-  j 
!  mestic  animal,  will  thrive  far  better  when  con-  j 
j  fined  in  a  pasture  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  of  I 
!  water,  where  it  can  go  down  and  drink  at  \ 
!  pleasure,  than  where  the  pasture  is  so  wet  that  j 
j  the  feet  of  the  animal  are  always  in  water. ! 
j  Water  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  health  and  j 
; growth  of  both  animals  or  grape-vines.  But! 
\  when  more  water  is  provided  than  just  enough  I 
!  to  supply  the  necessities  of  an  animal  or  a  vine,  j 
i  an  excess  of  one  of  the  very  elements  of  life  j 
j  proves  an  instrument  of  death.  Now,  if  a  j 
j  vine  be  planted  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  of! 
!  water,  where  it  can  send  down  a  few  leading  j 
!  roots  to  the  subsoil  that  is  thoroughly  saturated  \ 
\  with  water,  if  there  is  a  desirable  location  on  \ 
\  the  face  of  the  earth  where  a  vine  will  grow  j 
I  luxuriantly  and  produce  a  bountiful  supply  of! 
!  fruit,  it  would  seem  that  no  location  would  be  j 
j  superior  to  such  a  one  as  this  to  which  allusion  j 
!  has  just  been  made.  The  point  under  consider- ! 
j  ation  is  that  the  vine  must  stand  in  soil  that  is  j 
|  not  filled  with  an  excess  of  moisture,  but  so  j 
j  near  a  supply  of  water  that  the  roots  spread  to  j 
!  damp,  or  even  to  wet  ground  for  the  purpose  | 
!  of  obtaining  a  bountiful  supply  of  moisture  in  j 
|  hot  weather.  This  is  substantially  the  secret ! 
j  of  the  eminent  fruitfulness  of  vines  planted  j 
j  near  a  water  course.  Now,  as  it  is  not  prac-  j 
j  ticable  to  have  every  vine  planted  on  the  bank  j 
;  of  a  stream  of  water,  the  next  best  condition  j 
j  for  a  vine  is  on  a  soil  where  water  will  not  re-  \ 
!  main  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  will  settle ; 
!  down  two  feet  or  more,  and  there  remain  within  j 
j  the  reach  of  those  roots  that  are  sent  down  to  j 
|  draw  up  a  necessary  supply  for  the  vine  in  dry ! 
!  weather.  This  point  suggests  the  importance ! 
!  of  breaking  up  the  subsoil  and  pulverizing  it ! 
I  as  deep  as  may  be  practical,  for  the  purpose  of! 
j  retaining  the  water  by  capillary  attraction,  for ! 
!  the  benefit  of  the  roots  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  j 

!  Breaking  up  and  pulverizing  subsoils  which  j 
|  are  so  firm  that  water  will  not  pass  readily ! 
j  through  the  interstices,  prepares  the  ground  to  ! 
j  retain  moisture  much  longer  in  hot  weather,  ! 
j  when  water  is  greatly  needed  to  promote  the  I 
;  growth  of  the  vine,  than  the  same  ground  will  I 
!  hold  moisture  when  the  impervious  substratum  i 
!  is  not  broken  up.  Grape-vines  always  spread  j 
;  out  a  system  of  roots,  like  a  complete  mat,  in ) 
j  many  instances,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  { 
!  Every  intelligent  pomologist  recognizes  this  I 
i  fact.  Other  vines,  bushes  and  fruit  trees,  pro-  [ 
!  duce  roots  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  i 
!  certain  writers,  jumping  hastily  at  conclusions,  I 
!  have  asserted  that  grape-vines  do  not  require  a  I 
j  deep  soil,  as  the  roots  always  grow  near  the  I 
!  surface  when  a  vine  is  allowed  to  grow  unmo-  f 
!  lested.  The  observation  is  a  correct  one ;  yet  \ 
\  the  conclusion  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  another  | 
j  system  of  roots  will  always  be  found  beneath  ] 
'•  the  roots  that  lie  beneath  the  surface,  which  = 


:  are  designed  especially  for  bringing  up  the 
\  necessary  moisture  from  the  subsoil,  when  the 
;  surface-soil  is  so  parched  and  dry  as  to  afford  a 
\  inadequate  supply  of  water  for  promoting  the 
I  healthful  growth  of  the  vine  and  the  develop- 
|  ment  of  the  fruit.  Some  pomologists  have 
!  trenched  the  entire  ground  where  vines  were 
j  to  be  planted,  breaking  up  every  particle  of 
j  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  Such  a  prac- 
!  tice  may  not  pay,  in  dollars  and  cents  realized 
i  from  the  fruit,  yet  vines  growing  on  such  land 
|  will  doubtless  yield  far  more  fruit,  and  be  more 
!  healthy  than  if  the  subsoil  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed. — New  York  Times. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Take  out  the  canes  of  the  Raspberry  and 
\  Blackberry  that  have  borne  fruit,  and  thin  out 
!  all  suckers  except  those  intended  to  produce 
j  fruit  the  next  season.  Many  growers  go  over 
!  their  rows  at  this  season,  and  shorten  off  about 
!  one-fourth  of  the  cane  with  a  pair  of  shears. 
|  They  say  it  increases  the  productiveness,  which 
I  we  think  likely  ;  but  we  would  not  do  so  till 
I  the  end  of  the  month,  when  there  will  be  less 
I  danger  of  the  eyes  bursting,  which  will  defeat 
|  the  object. 

Strawberries  grown  in  hills  should  have  their 
j  runners  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  and 
\  those  grown  in  beds  be  thinned  out  consider- 
ably. 

August  and  September  are  favorite  months 
to  plant  our  strawberries,  with  those  who  de- 
j  sire  a  crop  of  fruit  the  next  season.  In  mak- 
ing a  strawberry  bed,  a  warm,  dry  spot  of 
ground  should  be  chosen,  with,  if  possible,  a 
good  lsamy  or  clayey  subsoil.  A  moist,  wet 
situation  is  very  unfavorable.  It  is  best  to 
subsoil  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  if  the  soil  is 
poor,  let  it  be  well  enriched  with  well-decayed 
stable  manure.  In  setting  out,  take  care  that 
!  the  plants  do  not  become  dry  from  the  time 
i  they  are  taken  up  till  they  are  replanted,  and 
\  see  that  thej'  do  not  wither  afterwards.  Many 
|  persons  cut  off  the  leaves  if  they  are  afraid  of 
j  their  wilting  under  hot  suns,  but  a  much  bet- 
i  ter  plan  is  to  shade.  Inverted  four  inch  flower 
j  pots  are  excellent  for  this  purpose  ;  they  may 
j  be  taken  off  at  night.  The  dews  will  so  in- 
!  vigorate  them,  that  the  shade  will  only  be  re- 
!  quired  for  a  few  days.  Sometime  in  Septem- 
j  ber  they  may  need  a  good  watering ;  but  this 
!  should  never  be  attempted  unless  a  thorough 
I  saturation  of  the  bed  is  given ;  and  in  a  few 
|  days  after,  the  hoe  and  the  rake  should  be  em- 
!  ployed  to  loosen  and  level  the  surface,  which 
!  the  heavy  watering  will,  in  all  probability, 
j  have  caused  to  bake  and  become  very  crusty. 
!  Where  time  can  be  spared  to  layer  a  few 
!  plants  into  three-inch  pots,  they  are  very  suc- 
I  cessfuliy  transplanted  afterwards,  and  much 
j  after  labor,  in  watering  and  shading  avoided, 
j — Gardener's  Monthly. 


BOILING  WATER  FOR  THE  YELLOWS, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly 
says:  "In  the  Spring  of  1863,  I  had  in  my 
garden  two  or  three  peach  trees  that  had  the 
yellows  very  bad,  so  much  so  that  I  considered 
them  dead.  I  poured  one  gallon  of  boiling 
hot  water  on  to  each  of  them,  and  let  it  run 
down  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  result  was 
surprising  to  me.  Instead  of  that  deathly  look, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  there  ap- 
peared a  new  growth  of  leaves,  fresh  and  green, 
and  this  season  they  have  all  had  peaches  on 
them.  I  tried  the  same  remedy  on  one  this 
Spring,  and  with  the  same  result,  so  far  as 
the  growth  is  concerned." 


A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says ; 
"I  noticed  in  the  last  Farmer  an  extract 
from  the  Horticulturist  in  regard  to  Keyes's  to- 
mato. The  writer  thinks  it  is  not  what  it 
claims  to  be — 'thirty  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety.'  I  have  this  and anotherfamous 
sort — both  figured  highly  in  the  papers  and  are 
painted  up  well  by  seedsmen  of  note,  who 
have  had  a  large  sale  at  twenty-five  cents  each, 
for  small  papers  of  seed — but  I  do  not  find 
them  any  earlier  than  our  common,  cheap 
varieties." 


|         THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RHUBARB. 

1  The  soil  intended  for  a  new  plantation  of 
1  rhubarb  should  be  deeply  tilled  and  well  rna- 
|  nured.  Some  culturists  of  this  excellent  vege- 
|  table  trench  the  soil  two  spades  deep,  and  the 
|  return  they  get  fully  repays  for  the  additional 
|  labor  and  expense.  It  is  better  to  prepare  the 
|  ground  for  this  crop  in  the  Fall  than  in  the 
|  Spring,  for  there  is  generally  more  time  for  do- 
I  ing  the  work  properly  during  the  former  sea- 
|  son.  The  plants  may  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the 
1  leaves  have  fallen,  the  stools  being  divided  so 
|  as  to  leave  only  one  or  two  strong  buds  on 
l  each  bunch  of  roots. 

I  Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
|  the  size  and  quality  of  rhubarb  during  the 
|  last  thirty  years.  The  first  remarkable  one 
|  was  made  by  Mr.  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  Eng- 
1  land,  and  wherever  rhubarb  is  cultivated  for 
{ culinary  purposes,  "Myatt's  Victoria"  is 
I  known,  and  highly  esteemed,  being  of  im- 
|  mense  size,  good  flavor,  and  great  productive- 
|  ness.  It  has  some  imperfections,  such  as  a 
I  thick  skin,  a  superabundance  of  acid,  and  it  is 
I  somewhat  later  than  other  varieties. 
I  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburg,  origi- 
Inateda  variety,  called  "Downing's  Colossal," 
|  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  Victoria, 
I  being  fully  equal  to  that  variety  in  size,  less 
I  acid,  and  possessing  a  superior  flavor.  Mr. 
I  Myatt  succeeded  in  producing  a  variety  which 
j  surpasses  both  the  Victoria  and  the  Colossal. 
|  This  he  named  the  "Linnaeus,"  which  is  now 
I  veiy  much  cultivated  by  market  gardeners,  and 
|  all  persons  who  require  a  heavy  crop  com- 
|  bined  with  an  excellent  quality  of  vegetable, 
f  The  skin  of  the  Linneeus  is  so  thin  that  it  is 
\  unnecessary  to  remove  it  in  cooking,  and  this 
1  in  itself  is  an  important  advantage. 
|  Great  damage  is  some  Limes  done  to  the  roots 
!  of  rhubarb  by  the  careless  manner  in  which 
I  the  stalks  are  pulled  for  market  or  domestic 
|  use.  In  taking  off  a  stalk  roughly,  a  consid- 
I  erable  part  of  the  crown  is  sometimes  frac- 
!  tured,  or  removed  altogether.  A  careful  per- 
I  son  should  always  be  employed  to  gather  rhu- 
I  barb,  as  by  a  little  dexterity  in  moving  the 
1  leaf  from  side  to  side,  and  pulling  gradually, 
I  it  will  come  away  without  injuring  the  crown. 
!  It  is  a  very  injurious  practice  to  continue  pull- 
1  ing  off  the  leaves  as  fast  as  they  appear,  for  by 
I  so  doing  the  roots  are  prevented  from  extend- 
|  ing  and  laying  up  a  store  of  ingredients  for  the 
I  future  season.  A  sufficient  number  of  plants 
|  should  be  provided  to  admit  of  letting  some  of 
|  them  have  rest  while  others  are  being  used. 
I  If  this  is  not  done,  strong,  healthy  plants  can- 
1  cot  be  grown. 

1  In  young  orchards  which  have  been  properly 
=  deepened  and  manured  for  the  reception  of 
I  fruit  trees,  rhubarb  may  be  grown  for  several 
|  years  without  any  damage  to  the  trees.  The 
I  large  leaves  keep  the  ground  cool,  and  prevent 
!  the  growth  of  grass  and  troublesome  weeds, 
I  and  shade  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  and 
!  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
I  The  annual  mulch  of  manure  which  is  ap- 
|  plied  to  the  rhubarb  in  the  Fall,  is  of  consider- 
f  able  protection  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  during 
|  Winter,  and  they  get  a  share  of  Its  enriching 
|  ingredients  when  vegetation  coihtriences  in 
I  Spring.  The  buds  or  crowns  of  the  rhubarb 
1  are  protected  in  Winter  by  the  fallen  foliage  of 
|  the  fruit  trees,  which  is  much  better  adapted 
Ifor  covering  them  than  barn-yard  dung  or 
I  compost,  as  heavy  manure  of  any  kind  placed 
|  immediately  over  the  buds,  is  apt  to  scald 
1  them. —  Western  Rural. 

|  Dr.  Trumble  stated  before  the  New  York 
[Farmers'  Club  that  since  the  introduction  of 
[  the  English  sparrow,  the  canker-worm  in  New 
|  Haven  and  in  other  places  has  disappeared ; 
1  also  that  the  worm  has  another  enemy,  a  para- 
I  site,  so  small  as  only  to  be  seen  by  the  glass, 
I  that  lays  its  minute  eggs  in  the  eggs  of  the  can- 
I  ker-worm.  Others  ascribed  the  decrease  of  the 
1  canker-worm  to  the  cold  winds  and  rains  of 
f  the  past  Spring,  which  occurred  after  the  eggs 
I  commenced  hatching. 

I  The  Murray  Valley  Australian  Wine  Com- 
I  pany  annually  produces  20,000  bottles  of  first 
=  quality  wine. 


This  is  a  season  of  the  year  when  pasturage  usually  runs  short,  doubling  the  labor  of  cattle  in  searching  for  food  and  then  getting  but  a  scant  supply. 
These  facts  should  admonish  the  owners  of  dairy  stock  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  pastures  by  a  liberal  feeding  of  mashes  and  such  green  or  root  food 
as  may  be  available,  till  the  Fall  pasture  shall  become  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  If  cows  are  neglected  now,  the  present  flow  of  milk  will  be 
diminished,  rendering  it  next  to  an  impossibility  to  recover  the  loss,  no  matter  how  abundant  the  aftermath  of  meadows  may  be.  The  great  aim  should 
be  to  prevent  any  considerable  diminution  of  milk  during  the  season  of  short  pasturage,  so  that,  when  the  Autumnal  pastures  are  ready  for  the  cows, 
nothing  need  be  expended  in  recovering  what  short  feeding  during  the  dry  season  may  have  caused  to  be  lost. 


The  Farm:  aud  Fireside. 
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{Concluded  from  page  283.] 

For  best  two  bunches  Dark  Grapes,  3,  J.  P. 
Chikls;  best  do.  White,  3,  J.  P.  Childs. 

Messrs.  Moore,  of  Cranston,  were  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  ior  splendid  display  of  fruit. 

A  gratuity  was  awarded  Sirs.  \\'m.  G.  Baker 
for  apple  jelly. 

FLOWERS,  ETC. 

H. 


Farm  antl  G-artlen. 


{ ing  can  form  a  hard  track  above  it.  It  is  notf  DursKENNEss. — It  is  better  for  a  man  lo  l>c 
|  the  water  that  tails  directly  upon  the  road  that!  subject  to  any  vice,  than  to  drunkenness;  to 
I  does  the  greatest  harm,  for  this  may  be  easily  1  all  other  vanities  and  sins  arc  recovered,  but 
I  disposed  of,  although  with  a  wet  foundation  f  the  drunkard  will  never  shake  off  the  delight 
|  the  rain  increases  the  difficulty,  there  being  no  I  of  beastliness ;  for  the  longer  it  posscsseth  a 
I  passage  for  V.  downward,  as  there  is  in  a  soil  j  man,  the  more  lie  will  be  subject  to  it;  for  it 

  |  which  is  under-drained.    Farmers  who  have  I  dulleth  the  spirits,  and  destroyeth  the  body,  as 

It  has  been  found  that  drained  land  is  ready  { practiced  draining  in  a  field  or  meadow  under-  j  ivy  doth  the  old  tree ;  or  as  the  worm  that  en- 
!  lor  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out.  Being  |  stand  this.    They  know  how  a  line  or  two  of  ( gendereth  in  the  kernel  of  n.;e  nut. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DRAINAGE. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  HON,  JAMES  W.   WALL,  SEW  JEKSEY. 


Best  exhibition  Greenhouse  Plants,  *."> 
S.  Mansfield ;  second,  3,  J.  P.  Childs. 

Best  exhibition  Cut  Flowers,  $3,  H.  S.  Mans-  j  penetrated  by  air  and  rain  and  sun's  rays,  it  is  I  tiles  four  feet  deep,  through  a  shaking  bog,  or  I  

field;  second  2,  J  II  Bourn  I  many  degrees  warmer,  and  seed  will  germinate  I  along  a  springy  hill-side,  will  change  a  spot,]       TITTIPnnv  .e..pf1       mnru„  „,  ,  ,,  , 

Best  Wreath,  $3.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Chdds ;  second,  I       ,  ,  '         ,       ,.  °  „      .   =  n....r  ,..),;Pi.  nn  i,p„s,  „nili,i  n.„  ;nt«  »  enliil  =    A  UTTLE  B0T  askcd  1113  mother  what  blood 

2,  A.  Whitney.  ! ten  ^  and  even  tbrec  weeks  earhcr-  tha"  in  !  m  CI    hch  ™  T*1  Icou'd  m,°  a       'f  relations  meant.    She  explained  that  it  meant 

Best  Parlor  Boqnet,  $2,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Reed  ;  {  cold  and  saturated  soils.    Not  only  so,  but  the  j  compact  spot,  that  loads  ot  hay  or  even  ofj  n£ar  ^  ^  ^ 

second,  1,  S.  M.  Wright.  !  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  local  climate  is]  manure  may  pass  it  safely.    Dry  land  is  a}  '  »  ' 

Best  Wild  Flowers,  §2,  Jlrs.  S.  M.  Wright;  I  atTectecl.  Coldness  and  dampness  are  the  rc- !  capital  foundation  for  a  road,  or  for  a  building ;  j  J^T.  }°U  '"^  be  tUt 
Mr°"N  A  B°ryant  S       7  I  suit  of  constant  and  rapid  evaporation.    This  j  day  drained  of  its.  moisture  forms  a  hard  sub-  j  „° _     relation   _ 

Best  Dahlias,  $1,  N.  B.  Spencer;  second, j  is  diminished  by  thorough  drainage.   Not  only  j  so''>  'mt  cracks  and  opens  sufficiently  by  drain- 1  "  ~ ;•  

60  cts.,  Sirs.  J.  Brown.  |  the  special  lot,  but  the  farm,  indeed  the  cli- 1  aSe  t0  allow  water  to  pass  through  it,  and  even  f  Carriages. 

Best  Verbenas,  $1,  Frank  Childs;  second,  {     {    f    ,  maybe  ameliorated  by  1  swamp  mud  or  peat  well  drained  to  the  depth} 

50  cts.,  J.  II.  Bourn.  I  ,    .  *  ,       '       '   ,   ,    ,  /  f . 

Best  Asters,  $1,  J.  II.  Bourn  ; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Childs. 

Best  Cat  Flowers,  f>,  Nelson  J.Jraray ;  sec- f  Exhaust  them  of  stagnant  water,  and  they  | 1 

OIRest  IvronotU  *2T  P  Childs                 ^  wiU  become  mellow  and  warm  enough.    Mr.  [ 
Best  in  copoas,  $4,  j.  i .  oiiiicis.                I  v,.„nrh  n„ntef,  ti1P  „n™.pr  ne  a  f.1vnlr.r  :„  pno.  I    Figs  vs.  no  Pigs.— In  Conn.,  farmer  A  had  f  or  Lyman  copebnd,  Esq.,  Mr.  Robert  MeUor to  mm EUiabetb 
For  Caladiums,  a  gratuity  to  II.  S.  Mansfield,  i  r  icncu  quotes  tnc  ausv*  er  ot  a  tarmer  in  L,ug- 1  ^  m„„„  „;„„  f„  „  ^A  _  nF\  Hoimea.  both  of  Mechanicsviiic,  conn. 

Best  Wax  Flowers,  $3,  Angeliue  Bartlett ;  I  land,  who,  being  asked  the 

second,  1 ,  L.  Fisher.  j  ture  0f  some  new  drainage 

Best  Wax  Work,  62,  Nettie  Sherman;  sec-!  llt,  .   „  ,,„  ,.  „„„.„,,„  ,.,„»  v„f  ,.  ,   ,   .    !  in  B's  pen,  saving  that  he  wished  B  to  keep  =  to  Mrs.  charlotte  a.  Buxton  of  MiirnrdV'j.  s.  Eastman,  o7 

nnd    1    T  eonnrd  P'lrltnn  i     tliat  all  he  Knew  W  as,  ttiat  betOie  the  drain- =  1  -     3  §  Hopkinton,  to  Frances  E.  Tarr  of  Mllford. 

ond,  I,  Leonard  Carlton.   , .  |  age  he  could  never  go  out  at  night  without  a  ! them  twt'  months'  antl  haTe  one  of  ,bem  as  I   ■    


 ,  , .  malc  0[  a  lal-ge  area,  may  ue  ameliorated  uy  ia,",,"i'        «»  iuc  ™i"u:   ■  — 

second,  50  cts.,  I  drainage.   We  hear  a  great  deal  about  certain  j  of  four  feet  would  support  the  gravel  or  other  { tSS^S^t^^Z^£S!^ 
I  spots  being  of  a  cold  nature,  of  a  cold  soil,  &c.  I  material  necessary  to  form  a  good  country  !      ™i-  "t  b  [No  Cards. 

T,  =l,:„l   I    11  Slatersrllle,  Sept.  7th.  by  Rev.  E.  N.   Maraard,  Mr. 

)n  1  raray ;  sec-  =  Exhaust  them  of  stagnant  water,  and  they !  uighw  aj .  =  wiuiam  h.  Humre..,  of  Manchester,  tf.  a.,  to  Mrs.  Ariitu 

'  •   l  m   I  Tift  of  SlatersvlUe. 

trm  enough.     Mr.  |  !    In  Clendalc,  Sept.  8th,  by  Roy.  E.  N.  Maynard,  at  the  bouan 

f  „  bfmai,  =    Pigs  vs.  no  Pigs. — In  Conn.,  farmer  A  had  =  of  Lyman  copeimd.  Esq.,  Mr.  Robert  MeUor  to  mi«i  EUiat»ui 

I  a  laimer  111  L,Ug- i  .  '  =  Holmes,  both  of  MechanlcJivllle,  Conn, 

effect  Of  tempera-  S  t0°  ma,1>'  I"3'5'  aDCl  faniier  B  Uad  a  SUrP1US  °f  I    '»  WhltlnsnUe,  Sent.  Sd,  by  Re,.  L.  F.  Clark.  Shelley  Austin, 

™  f  i  I  milk.    Ouedav  A  brousht  two  pigs  and  put  1 0  Woon«°<:|[e'.  ">  Hattie  e.  Whipple,  of  Whitinsniie. 

;e  WOrkS,  TCphed,  I  .  J.  =  1  b  /      \    In  Hopedale,  Sept.  2d.  Luther  Elliot,  Esq..  of  Groton,  X.  I?.. 


Best  Crayon  Drawing,  SI,  C.  E.  Paine ;  j ' 


!  his  share.    B  replied,  as  he  had  plenty  of  feed,  : 


deaths. 


second,  50  cts.,  Mrs.  E.  Richardson,    Miss  S.  !  great  coat,  and  that  now  he  could  do  so."    He ! 

Carlton,  honorable  mention.  !  considered  that  it  made  the  difference  of  afhe  would  1:eep  them  four  months  aud  have  \ 

Best  Oil  Paintinir,  painted  bv  contributor,!       ...   ,.        .     ,   .        .   „~„.    .  .   =  them  both,  as,  of  course,  that  would  amount! 

S2,  P.  D.  Hall ;  second,  1,  Miss  S.  Andrews.  !  S™1  coat  10  blm-  . As,  damage  is  ethcient  in  ;  f  In  M^  A    28ih.  Oeorte  l.  CoWn,  only  .on  of  Qcorge. 

Honorable  mention,  Miss  Florence  Arnold  and  !  wet  seasons,  so  drained  lands  stand  the  drought ! 10    .  Same  lmnT  .  AJ  Clt'  sa}  m?  ,tUat  he        I w- ani  nori^  c«>vm,  aged  5  month,  and  v'days. 

G.  W.  " 
For 

mens, 

dence ;  _ 

Best  loaf  of  Bread,  made  by  a  married  lady.  I  not  so.    If  the  water  level  comes  near  the  sur-i  ,  " .~T'~  ""Imcnths. 

81,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Walsworth; 'second,  50  cts.,  I  face  the  roots  of  vegetation  spread  and  scatter! the  12th  oi  ^»S"st-  As  there  was  an  unusually  \  ^nce^rai  Faiu,  i.tmst.,  Mr,.  M.ry  Cammins.,  m  the  «.t 
Mrs.  S.  Almy.  f  above  and  near  the  water  leve,  and  the  surface  !  large  and  good  crop  the  weather  was  watched !  In  Norlh  Scu„ate.  7.1,  mst..  Mary,  wife  of  charie,  Harris  10 

Best  loaf  of  Bread,  made  by  a  lady  who  =  .  .  .      . .'     '        „       ,     !  with  the  mo=t  intense  interest    A  few  wet  i   e  mh  ye" 01  bcr  "sc- 

wants  to  be  married,  $1,  Miss  Jennie  Heiidrick;  !  of  tue  wet  earth  bakes  in  hot  weather;  butj^  ^e..  "'^L    !  _  .    ,    ,  Z    \ , In  wfs<         '^ug.  29th,  Harry  l.,  .on  or  ynn-<  n.  »  . 


second,  50  cts.,  Miss  Ann  Shaynon. 
A  gratuity  of 


!  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  remains  for  vegeta- !  da^'s  would  bave  aamaScd  the  state  to  the  j  La-a  a^a*,™,. 
toAfrsMA  Driseoll  for 1  tin,,  tn  thrivo  in    N™- cmnnce  n,e  coil  h   •    i 1  amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  weather !  I  ^    H ',  , 

,       ,    A     ,'  '        =  JN3W  Suppose  the  SOll  drained  =  ..  ,  ,       ,  ^    In  Hopedale,  Sept.  3d,  Nathaniel  Swasey,  aged  76  year.. 


Ladies  Cloaks  and  Children's  Sacks. 

Best  display  of  gentlemen's  clothing,  a  gratui 
ty  of  $2  to  Joseph  L.  Brown. 
"  Best  display  Hats,  Caps  aud  Furs,  $2,  H.  E 


j  and  ventilated  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  so  that  \  WaS  rTOl,itious'  and  the  crop  has  been  safely  j  m  Webster,  1st  tort.,  Mrs.  Betsey  b.  Ana^a^i  7. 


.  j  gathered. 


TU  markets. 


V/00NS0CKET  RETAIL  MARKEj 

[For  the  week  ending  Sept.  12,  1867.] 
FARM  PBODUOTB,  FUEL,  Ac. 

 $30 

 $29 

$7  5l)a  8  SO 

 $1  00 

OROCEBIKS,  Ac. 

 $16,  17  I  Raisin.  

 $1  25   Molasses  $  gal.. 

 $1  5U  |  Y.  H.  Tea 


Wood  ^  cord... 
Beans  quart. 

Pot&toeB  

Onions  


!  the  thousand  ramifications  of  the  roots  extend  ! 
|  to  that  depth  ;  then  there  will  always1  be  moist-  \ "" 
Bigelow  ;  and  &2  to  same  for  Gents'  Furnish-  j  ure  to  be  found,  and  room  enough  to  grapple.  I 

ing  Goods.  !  If  the  laud  has  been  subsoiled  and  pulverized,  i 

Best  Pencil  Drawing,  2,  ErastusBichardson.  =  ,    ,  .      ,       ,  ^  '  I  - 

Best  display  Agricultural  Tools,  first  prem-  j  so  much  lhe  greater  the  advantage.  Almost ! 
ium,  5,  A.  S.  Arnold.  I  incredible  stories  are  told  of  the  extent  to ! 

Best  display  Hardware,  first  premium,  2,  L.  }  which  roots  will  spread  in  a  soil  entirely  pre-  \ 

A.  Cook  &  Son.  .  I  pared— as  in  old  pits  filled  up,  in  gard-ns  Istl*™?™'-'- 

Best  display  ot  Cutlery,  first  premium,  2,  i'      ,       ,       „         ,  F'       °         M  Cmi  w  ton 

D.  M.  Cook  &  Co.  |  trenches,  &c.    Mechi,  the  great  English  agri-|oat8§buah.. 

Best  display  of  Household  Furniture,  first !  culturist,  covered  the  roots  of  his  parsnips  I  nmT 
premium,  2,  Eli  Pond,  jr.  |  down  thirteen  feet.    Indian  com,  cabbage  and  =  Cor^Meai'.'.'.'. 

Gmlui(ks.-$2  lo  B.  S.  Farrington  for  silver  j       ;       .„       fl  h  .  "      tf  |  SSSSi"  " 

ware:  I  to  Feavev  Brothers  for  Dentistry:  1=  a  "ul  lum  leer>  11  =  Kerosene 

to  C.  B.  Chapman  for  Perfumes;  1  to  Mrs.  E.  I  y°u  S^e  them  the  opportunity.      But  the  I  g*fS? J 

B 

cts!  to  Wm!  Griffin  fo?  Shirts ; Tto  J.  cT&  7. !  expands,  the  greater  is  their  absorption  of  nu-  j  Beefsteak.... 
P.  Ray  for  Seamless  Bags ;  1  to  B.  A.  Slocomb  |  tnment  from  the  atmosphere.  Thus  the  growth  |  ?o&e.,r3ea' 
for  Shoe  Fiudinss;  50  cts.  to  A.  Howland  for !  of  root  and  top  reciprocally  aid  each  other  1  M'^jon-'-  — 
Top  Rolls ;  2  to  C.  C  Joslin  &  Co  for  Steam  }  and  the  ,ant  exhibite        th     d  roductive:  |  pork.Yr^h.". 

Fittings;  1  to AV .  A.  Hennesey  for  Steam  Boil-  =  t,  ■  r  ^  ,       ..  1  ;   

ers ;  1  to  Aquila  Cook  for  Brushes,  &c.  :  1  to  ! ness-    1  ms  lact  alone'  11  seems  to  me,  should  }  BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

M.  B.  Holmes  for  Confectionery ;  1  to  P.  B.  j  he  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  drainage,  deep  I  September  u,  1867. 

Holmes  for  Fruit  Cake  ;  1  to  Hulda  Childs  for !  ploughing  and  pulverization.     If  the  ton  nfl  _  At  market  .'or  the  cui-rent  week:  Cattle,  S0«9;  Sheen  and  I 

Domestic  Carneting ;  50  cts,  to  Mrs.  Reinewald  |  (ue 

for  Hair  Work.  ! ,, 

« the 


In  Chicago,  21st  tilt,  Mr.  Adam  Chapln,  formerly  of  Mllford  . 


.Special  Jlotices. 


.............  -     i  - 

lualoe  I  Black  Tea  80ca*l  1U  ; 

20c  1  Fluid  ^  gal' 


erosene  Oil  64c  1  Oil     gal  $1  110  = 

.  heese  W  tb  20c   Fluid  ^  gal. . 

Butter  ^  tb  35c   Candle. l*lb 


A.  Clark  for  Tidv  ;  1  to  Woonsocket  Tape  and  I  branches  of  vegetation  will  spread  in  propor-  i  Codfiah  V.V.V.V" .'.'.V.8C  |  Eggs  ib  soz. 85c ! 

Binding  Co  for  Skirts  and  Suspenders;  50 1  tion  t0  tUe  roots,  and  the  wider  their  surface  \  iE^J~±:::::%3&  I  s^fe"\V:::":."lS5JS  I 
^  1°  ^  kl-  %  i°!"..^ea!hf5  Y<£k  I  f  I  expands,  the  greater  is  their  absomlion  of  n„.  I  .........  ^S^fc.  ! 


2oa-'i0c  1  Hams. 
,12al6c   Poultry. . . . 

 25c  I  Shoulders. 

ItiaSOc  I  Sausages. . 

16a20c  Tripe  

Ib'a20cl  Pork,  salt. 


ITCH  !   ITCH  !  !   ITCH  !  1  T 
SCRATCH!   SCKATCni!  SCRATCH  1  T f 
In  from  10  to  48  hours, 

euros  The  Itch. 

cures  Salt  RHECir. 

cures  Tetter. 
cures  Barbers'  Itoii. 

cures  Old  Sobkb. 

cures  Every  kind 

OK  HC.MOR  LIKE  MAGIO. 

 ^$1  00  |    Price,  39  cents  a  box ;  br  mail,  6§  ceuts.   Address  WEEKP 

,".V.„^0  1  *  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

BoBton,  Aug.  2$,  1867.  Iy-35. 


B6a9  50  |  W ii eaton's  Ointment 
'■■•^cc  {  Wheaton's  Ointment 
.  ..1.50  |  WnEAT0N*6  Ointment 
I  Wiieaton's  OintMent 
.22a25c  |  Wiieaton's  Ointmi  nt 
'  JS? 50  I  '"'"Eaton's  Ointment 


.lfia20c 

 20a28c  i 

 15c  = 

 20c  I 

 12c  =  DREN. 

 18c  I 

=  4w-34] 


MOTHER  BAILEYS   QUIETING   SYRUP   FOR  CHIU 
Only  25  cents.  Sold  by  Druggists. 

GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  4  CO.,  BOSTON,  Has*. 


If  the   top   of !  Lambs  12,000.  Swine,  2000. 

earth  is  kept  loosened  by  high  cultivation ,  |ffiSfe^2SSr»f|fflS|Kffi 
Gratuities  were  made  to  Mrs.  L.  0.  Currier, ! lne  air  and  thc  tlews  Penetrate  the  parched  1  igg^?,*  m  fcB  (,be  ,oUl  wel«h'  of  hWeB'  ^  81  , 
for  Phantom  Leaves.;  Jervis  J.  Cass_  for  mod- 1  Mil,  and  keep  vegetation  refreshed.  J  ^^'^;,1»^^^1^'K™<S^^li  I 

el  ol  MowingMachme ;  H.  J.  Whitaker  for  |    Tne  human  body>  a„  animal  ^  experiences }  «e?uw  m. 


5:F- —   -   

Massachusetts. 


Cookinir  and  Parlor  Stoves  i 


)  Skin.,  50rx:5c  each;  Calf  Skin.,  16al8c. 


ng  Machine  Caf  aa'j'os?  j  a  di8erent  sensation  from  the  neat  of  the  sun, }  ^ 


|  piANO  AND  SINGING  1 


verv  eucceMful  In  fitting  Teacher,  of  Piano-forte  and  Sinp- 
1    Time  required  from  three  to  afx 


I  from   What  it    does   from  artificial  heat,     n  |  ^  Western  drovers.  Poorer  qualitie.  have  declined 

cn  wp  |  is  a  large  supply  In  market. 


lin  vfc  Co.  for  Steam  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  Bailey  Wash- 1  seems  to  us  like  a  new  infusion  of  life 
ing  and  Wringing  Machine  Co    for  the  great }  lllink  all  vegetation  growing  on  earth,  render 
display  ot  their  superior  machines;   Woon-i  ,,        ,      .     ,  '  »c"«<=i 

"  '  Belts.  |  Permeable  to  the  air,  the  rains  and  the  dews, }  ^^^JS^"^'^ ^IgS®*^ !  ^^:£k^W^M^'^l^i^f 

;  and  nartiallv  to  li"ht    is  nonetnted    warmer!  =  pair.  I  Concert  Hal 1,  »(>  W ashlngton  St.,  room.  4  and  9.   Send  ft 

to  a  close  the  Second  Annual  [     ,  lurua"y  10  "Dut.  '3  penetrated,  warmeu  |  P"Mllch  Cow>_El,„$80ano.  ordiMry 565@75;  store  Cows  =  clr4:"^a?*'^c!?S?7sl"DP-  ,,  OK 

_   -    =  and  invigorateu  by  impressions  more  akin  to  I        V  nead' 


socket  Belt  Co.  for  Belts. 

And  thus  comes 
Exhibition  of  the  Woonsocket  Agricultural  So-  j 
cietVt 

r,    ,        i  •    *u    tj  11       T«  u«*u  ,iAn.P**««rfl  =  Chemical  Or  niCCliauical  agenCV.     There   IS   aHtW^c^m.   Many  of  the  Western  Sheep  remain  unsold 

the  Park  and  in  the  Halls.   In  both  departments  \  .  I   store  rigs,  wholesale  6a7c  ^  it>:  retail         ^  n>;  mostly  = 


I  months.  Pupils  can  fit  by  correspondence  after  remaining 
i  with  Mrs.  P.  two  or  three  weeks.  No  one  Is  anthorized  to 
i  teach  this  method  except  by  permission  of  M  its.  Paige,  who  is 

1  can  be  ob- 

f.  RLd  R USA*  11 

amMB,  thA 
k  Bavls, 


or 


tt  .     ,         j    *i  1  u  *u      I  nervous  sensations,  than   to  any 

It  has  been  a  decided  success,  both  at  \  Jrw 


.    Sheep  and  Lambs.— There  Is  a  large  supply  In  market ;  many  \  ,  „„„„  ,.,,„., 

described  1  of  them  were  taken  at  a  commission.    We  quote  sales  of  =  _-  ,-  ,_-_ 
I  Lambsat  42,12M.  $3,  $4,25,  3,&U(%«4  ^  head:  old  Sheep  atj  RELIABLE 


the  management  has  been  excellent,  and  the  at- 1  ^  not  known  to  many  iu  regard  to  the  drain-  j  AgfcM|      -  market 
tendance  very  large.   At  the  Park  the  good!aSe  of  roads.    Mac  Adam,  the  inventor  of} 
order  and  decorum  of  the  people  were  praise- !  Macadamized  roads,  used  to  say  "that  he  f 
worthy.    The  duties  of  Chief  Marshal  were  well  j  cared  not  what  material  was  the  foundation  of  { 
performed  by  Col.  S.  W.  Kazee,  who  was  effi-|a  road>  provided  it  was  dry  always."    The  I 


CHEJ 

Don't  pat  $1.  SaveSV  cihts. 
KINGSLEVS  WONDERFUL  HAIR  REVIVES 


BEST  t 


Promote,  its  growth.   Prevent,  its 

Be  sure  and  try  It. 


ciently  assisted  by  his  Aids,  Dr.'  G.  W.  Jenckes,  { great  fault  of  road-making  is  the  want  of  drain-  j       ^^^SS^jSS&^SSm  \  ^w^w 
Allen  Thayer  and  David  F.  Harris, 
officers  of  the  Society  performed  we 
eral  parts 


 inro 

AVe  are  under  snecial  obliizations  to  the  Record-  Uiokl :  tlren  take  a  wooden  rammer,  and  at- 1  m"re  actire  ana  qnite  general,  rartiy  for  ciport  and  muung.  |  wholesale  Agent.,  Boston 

re»  |  '  1  There  is  also  a  good  speculative  inquirv.  = 

temj)t  tO  beat  the  mass  solid,  aud  the  more  VOU  =    Rtk  Is  lower  in  the  absence  of  sales,  aird  the  prices  arc  | 


ing  Secretarj-,  Amasa  S.  Arnold,  and  to  W.  E 

Parker,  Secretary  at  the  Halls,  for  aid  and \  beat  it  the  softer  it  becomes, 
courtesies  rendered. 


Fat  Uogs-ll^)  at  martet  |  0BAY  nArE_ 

i  falling.   Keeps  it  molsu 

f  A  FEW  HOME  EECOMUKXDATIONS. 

that   he  I  WEEKLY     REVIEW    OF    THE    NEW    YORK  1     Proinrrnrriet.wof  Payion's  IndeUWc  Ink.-»YourB«rl«r 
WHOLES  U-E  MARKET.  =  giveB  the  Hair  an  appearance  of  renewed  youth,  and  leaves  It 

1  healthy  and  soft.** 

advance  Of  trices.  |    From  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Amherst  Collepe.-"I  hare  been  fry- 

There  has  been  greater  Ormneis  in  the  wholesale  market  this  =  ing^your  Jteviver,  and  am  aati&tied  that  it  imparts  a  dark  color 

L.  Hospital.—"  I  flnJ  tt  all 
Hair  Re- 
Mass.  Sold 

ie  provision  market  remains  Bteady.  I  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  cents, 
r  wheat  Is  Improved.   The  demand  Is  I  _OEOrC.  GOOO\nX  A  CO.,  and  REED,  CL'TLER  A  CO., 

also  a  good  speculative  inquiry.  ~  |    Jane  15, 1867.  3m-tR-25 


•  •I  =  new  it  1  Vin  lfAtnm      rpolrp  o   HcrM  no  air  ond  fill  I  were  not  no  favorable  as  anticipated,  have  caused  an  advance  ;  you  chiim  for  it,  and  would  say  to  all,  try  it." 

s.    All  theia0e  ai  me  pwwm.     iaiic  a  ugni  cask  ana  mi  §  jn  rU  k[ndBOf     ,n>  NeTer  Bi^ce  ,&7  ha8  lhe  market  heW  „„  |J  From  lBe  springheid  Republican.--  on0  of  thebest 

11  ertTT  =  it  with  flnv  eaith — SlUlt]    dftV  Innm  nr  PVfffl  !  small  a  stock  of  old  wheat,  and  the  supplv  of  new  winter  wheat  =  rivers  known." 

U  tneir  fieV- 2  «  WilU  Blljf  «tum     miiu,  roam,  or  .  u  nol      to  the  een(ipa.  expectation.  Vhe  crop  of  winter  wheat  !    Prepared  by  C.  B.  K I  yOSLEY,  Northampton,  Ma 

\  o-raveh—  t&Cn  DOUr  in  as  lllUCll  Water  AS  it  Will  :  18  no1  above  that  of  1863.   The  provision  market  remains  Bteady.  =  by  Druggists  and  Merchants.   Price  only  50  cents. 
i  &                         r  i     i ,  i  \  i   — Th**  market  ( 


Eliodc  Island. 


-  nominal. 

lOU  Would  not  =    Isihas  Corx.— The  unfavorable  accounts  of  the  crowing: 
,,,,,,  =  crops  at  the  West  hava  induced  a  brisk  speculative  inquiry.  I 

I  expect  to  make  a  hard  Shell  On  the  top  by  SUCh  I  The  market  closes  In  good  demand,  malnljr  for  Investment  at  = 
■i  • .  •       ...  , . ,         ,  =  advanced  prices.  = 

TIi8  receiDts  have  been  considerablv  larcer  ■  means.   So  it  is  with  a  road  through  a  swampy  ;   oats-aw  in  increased  demand  at  better  prices.  Tiie  in- ;  agricultural  implement.-. 

J        °  .        -  -  -  -  |  quiry  la  In  part  for  investment. 


A.  8.  A».t©?,d.  dealer 
|  A  "to  Aericiillurkl  Tools,  consisting  In  part  of  Conical,  Wrighfa 


than  tbev  were  la«t  year  83  have  been  the  CS-  I  an(^  Bprillgy  place  :  the  Water  is  at  the  bottom,  !  ~*"i'Lori.'.— fhe'demand'forwestern  and  sute  wheat  flour  is  I  £nd  Cyiiud'erriows  and  Castings ;  Shares's  Patent  Harrows'  unit 
1  ■         ^  J       '  :  '=  r.ir.nd  ihom.rkei  .«nep.il.  inmim   Rr»  fln,,.  i.  „nu>ttied.  1  Horse iHoea,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowen,  Hay  Cnttera,  Gardes 


I  falrandthemarlcetcnnerallytsstroDger. 

penie*,  but  there  will  be,  we  trust,  an  accept-  =  and  by  attraction  works  up  and  keeps  the  sur-  ;  com  meal  is  more  active. 

5.     ..  =  r  .        i  c  i  *>n*    PROV1BION8— There  haa  been  an  active  demand  in  pork.  I 

ble  balance  left  in  the  Society '»  treasury.         •  lace  wet,  and  no  amount  of  gravel  or  of  roll-  =  Phceshavead-  - 


Rye  flour  is  unsettled,  i  l.«. 

=  and  lUilroad  Barrows,  Shovels.  Spades,  lurks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
S  Holder's  Block.  Mam  Street, 

-anced,  but  the  market  oloses  steady.        '  Woonsocket,  R.  L 


Drtisg  Fbitit. — Drying  fruits  has  several  advantages  over  canning  or  bottling.  It  is  cheaper ;  it  ma)-  be  adopted  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  the  fruit  may 
be  kept  with  less  care,  and,  being  several  times  lighter  than  when  fresh,  may  he  sent  long  distances,  at  a  moderate  expense.  When  fruit  growers  shall 
learu  that  dried  fruit  from  the  highest  flavored  sorts  is  as  much  better  than  that  from  the  poor  unsaleable  varieties  so  often  used  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
best  fresh  fruit  of  the  one  exceeds  the  other,  purchasers  will  also  be  willing  to  pay  much  higher  price  for  the  article.  When,  superadded  to  this,  the  fruit 
is  dried  rapidly  so  as  to  retain  a  clear,  light  color,  and  a  perfect  flavor,  instead  of  dark,  half  fermented  fruit  resulting  from  slow  drying  in  weather,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  ready  sale  for  all  that  may  be  offered  in  market. 
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Tb©  Farm  antl  Ffrssirle. 


(Concluded  from  page  284.) 

premium ;  Burdett  Lonmis,  1st  premium, 
"  Royal  Highness  " ;  P.  T.  Sherman,  2d  pre- 
mium ;  E.  S.  Sisson,  2d  premium ;  W.  W. 
Chenery,  3d  premium ;  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  3d 
premium. 

Two  years  old — S.  Hartwell,  "Washington," 
1st  premium;  H.  M.  Hal!,  1st  premium  ;  P. 
T.  Sherman,  2d  premium;  E.  S.  Sisson,  2d 
premium. 

One  year  old — Burdett  Loomis.  1st  premium, 
"Clinton";  H.  M.  Hall,  2d  premium;  E. 
Hartwell,  3d  premium ;  P.  T.  Sherman,  3d 
premium. 

Buck  Lambs. 
Burdett  Loomis,  Windsor  Locks,  1st  premi- 
um; E.  Hartwell,  1st  do.:    Byron  Loomis, 
2d  premium ;  Wm.  Crazier,  3d  premium ;  W. 
Eames,  3d  premium. 

Ewes. 

Three  years  and  over — Burdett  Loomis,  two 
first  premiums ;  Byron  Loomis,  2d  do.  ;  H.  M. 
Hall,  3d  do.  ;  W.  W.  Chenery,  3d  do. 

Two  years  old — Burdett  Loomis,  1st  premi- 
um ;  S.  Hartwell,  1st  do ;  Byron  Loomis,  2d 
do ;  H.  M.  Hall,  2d  do. 

One  year  old — Burdett  Loomis,  two  first 
premiums  ;  Byron  Loomis,  2d  do  ;  Burdett 
Loomis,  2d  do ;  Wm.  Eames,  3d  do ;  W.  W. 
Chenery,  3d  do. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

To  David  Goodeil,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1  pair! 
oxen,  7  years,  1st  premium,  30 ;  to  George  f 
Clarke,  Bloomfield,  Ct.,  one  yoke  cattle,  6| 
years,  2d  premium,  20.  | 

To  David  Goodeil.  one  ox,  5  years,  1st  pre-| 
mium,  25.  [ 

To  Nathan  Durfee,  Fall  River,  1  yoke  cattle,  I 
6  years,  diploma.  1 

To  Leonard  Brown,  Portsmouth,  R.  L,  one| 
ox  G  years,  1st  premium,  25.  | 

To  B.  Sumner,  Woodstock,  Ct.,  one  heifer  | 
3  years,  1st  premium,  15.  1 

To  H.  M.  Clarke,  Belmont,  Mass.,  one  cow  I 
i  years,  1st  premium,  15.  I 

Thos.  H.  Burlington,  Somerset,  Mass.,  one  | 
yoke  steers,  i  years,  diploma.  { 

Jonathan  Slade,  2d,  Somerset,  Mass.,  onel 
pair  fat  cattle,  6  years,  diploma.  § 

SWINE — NO.  51 — LAEGE  BREED.  | 

Boars — Two  Years  Old  and  upwards.  1 

To  J.  S.  Munroe,  Lexington,  Mass.,  for  his  1 
boar,  "Brigham  Young,  3d,"  first  premium,  I 
10;  toS.  &W.  S.  Allen,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  2d  I 
premium,  8 ;  to  H.  W.  Tilton,  Walpole,  Mass.,  1 
for  boar  "Moses,"  3d  premium,  5.  I 
One  Year  Old  and  under  Two. 

To  Benj.  Bogman,  Providence,  for  his  York- 1 
shire  boar,  "Joe  Smith,"  first  premiums;  toj 
David Boynton,  Pepperel,  Mass.,  for  his  Chester  f 
boar,  second  premium,  5 ;  to  J.  S.  Munroe,  for  f 
boar  "Alderman,"  third  premium,  3.  | 
sows — Two  Years  Old  and  upwards.  f 

To  J.  S.  Munroe,  for  sow  "Beauty,  2d,"  lstf 
premium,  10 ;  to  same  for  his  Cheshire  sow, ! 
2d  premium,  8 ;  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  Ver- 1 
gennes,  Vt.,  3d  premium,  5.  j 
One  Year  Old  and  under  two. 

To  AVm.  Crozier,  Warwick,  for  his  Chester  f 
sow,  1st  premium,  8 ;  to  S.  c%  W.  S.  Allen,  2d  1 
premium,  5 ;  to  Benj.  Bogman,  for  his  York- 1 
shire  sow,  3d  premium,  3. 

SWINE — SMALL  BREEDS.  | 

Boars — Two  Years  Old  and  upwards.  j 

ToS.  G.  Hurlburt,  Gardiner,  Me.,  for  hisf 
"  Prince  Albert "  boar,  1st  premium,  10.  1 
One  Year  Old  and  under  Two.  I 

To  Tony  Mellen,  South  Providence,  for  his  j 
boar,  half  Suffolk  and  half  Chester,  2d  prerni-  f 
urn,  5.  | 
Sows — One  Year  Old  and  under  Two.  | 

To  H.  W.  Tilton,  Walpole,  Mass.,  for  hisf 
Essex  sow,  1st  premium,  8. 

Pigs — Six  months  and  under  ten.  I 

To  W  J  Arnold,  Providence,  for  litter  of  j 
eight  Yorkshire  pigs,  1st  premium,  10;  to  El 
D  Pearce,  East  Providence,  for  litter  of  four  | 
Cheshire  pigs,  2d  premium,  8.  [ 
Under  six  months  old. 

To  E  D  Pearce,  East  Providence,  for  litter  f 
of  four  Cheshire  Pigs,  1st  premium,  8 ;  to  T  | 
H  Campbell,  of  Providence,  for  litter  of  six  | 
pigs,  half  Suffolk  arid  half  Chester,  2d  premi- 1 
um,  5.  { 

An  extra  premium  of  $10  is  earnestly  re-  j 
commended  by  the  committee  to  Joseph  I 
Hodges,  of  BarringtOD,  R  I,  for  three  Cheshire  f 
pigs,  8  months  old.  There  being  but  three  [ 
pigs,  the  committee  were  prevented  from  j 
awarding  the  first  premium.  j 

CLASS   V.— POULTRY.  ! 

Gallinaceous  Fowls — For  best  collection— To  I 
S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  10;  to! 
Henry  Richardson,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  for  sec- 1 
ond  best,  5 ;  for  best  trio  Shanghai,  to  Henry  \ 
Richardson,  3. 

For  best  trio  Chittagong,  to  E.  B.  Perry,  of  | 
Providence,  3 ;  second  best  to  B.  F.  Hopkins, ! 
of  Providence,  2. 

For  best  Black  Spanish,  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen, 
3 ;  to  H.  Richardson,  2. 

For  best  trio  Dorkings,  to  H.  W.  Tilton,  of 


Walpole,  Mass. ,  3  ;  second  best  to  W.  Crozier,  \ 
of  Warwick,  R.  I.,  2.  ; 

For  the  best  Grey  Dorkings — to  H.  Richard- ; 
son,  3 ;  second  best  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  2.  \ 

For  best  Hamburgs— To  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen, ! 
3 :  second  best  to  H.  Richardson,  2. 

'For  best  Black  Polands,  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen, j 
3;  second  best,    "       "       "      "       "  2.! 

Games — For  best  trio,  to  H.  Richardson,  3 ;  j 
second  best  to  H.  W.  Tilton,  2. 

For  best  Bantams,  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  3 ;  j 
second  best  to  JohnL.  Ives,  of  Salem.  Mass.,  2.  j 

For  best  Bolton  Greys,  to  H.  W.  Tilton,  3 ;  I 
second  best  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  2. 

For  best  Turkeys,  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  3  ; ! 
2d.  do.  do.  2. 

Ducks. — For  best  domestic,  to  Wm.  Eames,  i 
of  Worcester,  3;  second  best  to  S.  &  W.  S.  I 
Allen,  2  ;  best  Top  Knots,  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  j 
3  ;  second  best  to  Wm.  Eames,  2. 

For  best  Aylesbury  Ducks  to  Wm.  S.  Lin-  j 
coin,  Worcester,  3 ;  second  best,  S.  &  W.  S.  i 
Allen,  2. 


For  best  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen, : 
John  Dimon,  2. 


second  best  1 


DOMESTIC  GEESE. 


For  best  to  Gardner  Pettis,  of  Johnston,  3 ;  | 
second  best  to  S.  &  W.  S.  Allen,  2.  .  f 

enEESE.  | 
For  best  lot  of  50  pounds,  one  year  old  or  1 
over,  to  A.  A.  Moore,  10 ;  for  second  best  to  I 
New  Braintree  Cheese  Company,  New  Brain- 1 
tree,  Mass.,  diploma;  for  third  best  to  Moses f 
Pollard,  of  New  Braintree,  Mass.,  5.  j 
For  best  50  pounds  of  new  Cheese  to  Chas.  I 
Mandell,  Hardwick,  Mass.,  10;  second  best  toj 
Greylock  Cheese  Factory,  of  South  Adams,  f 
Mass.,  diploma ;  third  best  to  Willard  Day,! 
Brooklyn,  Ct..  5.  j 

CLASS  X.  NO.  60 — AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.  I 

For  best  collection  of  Agricultural  and  Hor- 1 
ticultural  Implements,  to  W.  E.  Barrett  &  Co, ! 
Providence,  a  diploma  and  medal,  30.  [ 
For  best  ploughs,  to  Whittemore,  Belcher  &  j 
Co.,  Boston,  a  diploma.  | 
For  best  harrow,  to  W.  E.  Barrett  &  Co. ,  a  \ 
premium  of  3.  \ 
For  best  cultivator  to  same,  3.  j 
For  best  horse  hoes,  to  same  5.  ! 
For  best  potato  digger,  to  same  2.  j 
For  best  potato  cultivator,  to  same  3. 
For  best  seed  sower,  to  George  E.  Herrick,  { 
Lynnfield  Centre,  Mass.,  5.  { 
To  J.  G.  Burt,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  grain  j 
saving  and  drying  machine,  diploma.  j 
To  Reliance  Wringing  Machine  Co ,  Prov.  R. ! 
I.,  for  improved  roller,  premium  of  5.  j 
To  V.  W.  Mason,  Providence,  for  friction ! 
pulley,  diploma.  ! 

To  Bailey  Washing  and  Wringing  Machine  \ 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  for  largest  collection  I 
of  washers  and  wringer  and  wool  power  wringer,  j 
standing  bench  wringers,  and  best  family  wring- 1 
er,  diploma.  { 
To  Olney  Read,  Providence,  for  patent  top  \ 
buggy,  superior  style,  diploma.  \ 
To  A.  Crawford,  Warren,  Me.,  for  rock  ex-i 
tricator  and  elevator,  diploma.  I 
To  John  P  Whitin,  Whitinsville,  Mass ,  for I 
one  plyer  and  spindle,  diploma.  { 
To  W.  E.  Barrett  &  Co. ,  Providence,  for  hay ; 
rake,  5  ;  for  Partridge's  potato  digger,  manure  j 
forks  and  pullers,  a  diploma ;  for  shovels,  adi-i 
ploma ;  for  hay  forks,  5  ;  for  grain  cradle,  5 ;  \ 
scythes  and  snaths,  diploma ;  axes  5  ;  Hale's ! 
meat  cutters,  5  ;  for  four  different  sized  churns  f 
and  butter  workers,  diploma.  [ 
To  Bailey  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Woon-j 
socket,  for  patent  bib  fasteners,  diploma.  ! 

AYRSHIRE  STOCK.  I 

For  Herds,  Sweepstakes  and  Bulls. — The  So-  \ 
ciety's  sweepstakes  to  S  M  &  D  Wells,  Weth- 1 
ersfield,  Ct,  for  Bull  "Alex  Christie;"  to  E  Dj 
Pearce,  East  Providence,  for  Cow  "Ellen; 
Douglas."  I 
Herd  premiums— To  8  M  &  D  Wells,  Weth- 1 
ersfield,  1st  premium,  25 ;  to  E  D  Pearce,  2d, j 
20 ;  to  Wm  Birnie,  Springfield,  Mass,  3d  pre- ; 
mium,  diploma.  And  an  honorable  mention  I 
of  Joseph  Hodges,  Barrington,  R  I,  G  A  Dres- ) 
ser  Southbridge,  Mass,  and  B  J  Stone,  Stur-  ] 
bridge,  Mass. 

Bulls,  3  years  old  and  upwards — To  Wm 
Birnie,  1st  premium  30  ;  S  M  &  D  Wells,  2d 
j  premium,  20 ;  L  Sturtevant,  South  Framing- 
|  ham,  3d  premium,  diploma ;  B  J  Stone  Stur- 
j  bridge,  Mass,  a  discretionary  premium  of  15. 

For  Bulls,  2  years  and  under  3— To  J  S 
;  Brown,  N  Providence,  1st  premium,  25  ;  C  S 
i  Bradley,  N  Providence,  2d  premium,  20 ;  Joh  n 
\  Dimon,  Pomfret,  Ct,  3d  premium,  diploma, 
j  For  Bulls  1  year  and  under  2 — To  E  D  Pearce 
j  East  Providence,  1st  premium,  15;  AM  Eaton, 
i  N  Providence,  2d  premium  diploma ;  J  B 
|  Stone,  Sturbridge,  Mass,  3d  premium,  5. 
]  For  Bull  Calves — To  J  Hodges,  Barrington, 
!  1st  premium,  diploma ;  B  J  Stone,  Sturbridge, 
!  2d  premium,  5  ;  Thos  Fitch,  New  London,  Ct, 
!  a  discretionaiy  premium  of  4. 
!  Cows  four  years  old  and  upwards — To  E  D 
i  Pearce,  E Providence,  for  cow  "Ellen  Douglas," 
1 1st  premium  30  ;  to  S  M  &  D  Wells,  Wethers- 
{  field,  Ct,  cow  called  "Flora  2d,"  2d  premium, 
''  20 ;  to  George  A  Dresser,  Southbridge,  Mass 


for  cow  "Harriet  2d,"  3d  premium,  diploma.  ! 
For  cows  Three  years  and  under  four — To  C  i 

6  S  Harris  for  "Heather  Bell,"  1st  premium,  \ 
25;  to  W  Birnie,  for  "Topsey,"  2d  premium,  1 
20 ;  to  Edward  D  Pearce,  East  Providence,  for } 
"Lillie  Douglas,"  3d  premium,  diploma.  ! 

Two  years  and  under  Three — To  C  &  S  Har-  | 
ris,  for  heifer  "Belle,"  1st  premium  20 ;  to  Geo  \ 
A  Dresser  for  "Harriet  4th,"  2d  premium,  15  ;  1 
to  S  M  &  D  Wells,  for  "Ada,"  3d  premium,  j 
diploma.  | 

One  year  old  and  under  two — To  S  M  &  D  [ 
Wells,  for  heifer  "Flora  3d,"  1st  premium,  15;  f 
to  Geo  A  Dresser,  for  " Harriet  5th,"  2d  pre-! 
mium,  diploma ;  to  Bela  J  Stone,  Sturbridge,  | 
Mass,  for  Hellen  McGregor,  3d  premium,  5.  ! 

For  best  Heifer  Calf— To  Geo  A  Dresser,  1  st  | 
premium,  diploma;  to  S  M  &  D  Wells  for! 
"Flora  4th,"  2d  premium,  5  ;  Bela  J  Stone  for ! 
"  Nellie  McDonald,"  3d  premium  of  a  gratuity.  j 

For  Herd  premium— The  committee  award  | 
to  Obadiah  Brown,  of  N  Providence,  first  pre- | 
mium,  40;  to  Thos  Fitch,  of  New  London,  Ct,  | 
second  premium,  30  ;  to  Joseph  F  Brown,  of  N  | 
Providence,  third  premium,  diploma :  to  A  &  I 
W  Sprague,  of  Cranston,  fourth  premium,  a  f 
gratuity.  § 

For  cows  three  years  old — To  Joseph  Whel-  [ 
den,  of  Providence,  first  premium,  40  ;  to  S  E  | 
Bates,  of  Barre,  Mas?,  second  premium,  30 ;  § 
to  Obadiah  Brown,  of  North  Providence,  third  f 
premium,  diploma ;  to  Thos  Fitch,  of  New  1 
London,  Ct,  fourth  premium,  gratuity.  I 

Cows  two  years  old — To  Geo  T  Pluukett,  of  f 
Hinsdale,  Mass,  first  premium,  30  ;  to  Samuel  f 
Ellsworth,  of  Worcester,  Mass,  second  pre- 1 
mium,  20 ;  to  Thos  Fitch  of  New  London  Ct,  \ 
third  premium,  diploma;  to  Obadiah  Brown,  I 
of  North  Providence,  fourth  premium,  gratuity.  I 

For  Yearlings — To  W  Eames,  of  Worcester,  f 
first  premium,  15 ;  to  A  &  W  Sprague,  of  Crans- 1 
ton,  second  premium,  diploma ;  to  S  Ellsworth  | 
of  W orcester,  Mass,  third  premium,  gratuity.  | 

MATCHED  HORSES.  | 

For  road  or  carriage,  1G  hands  high  and  up-  I 
wards — To  Amasa  Sprague,  of  Cranston,  1st  I 
premium,  30 ;  to  N  E  Nims,  of  Boston,  2d I 
premium,  20.  f 

Matched  horses  less  than  IG  hands  high — To  | 
N  E  Nims,  of  Boston,  1st  premium,  30 ;  to  L 1 
L  Church,  of  W  Lebanon,  Vt,  second  premium,  | 
20 ;  to  N  E  Nims,  of  Boston,  3d  premium,  | 
diploma.  | 

DRAFT  HORSES.  \ 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Society  f 
Medal  be  awarded  to  A  &  W  Sprague,  Crans-  [ 
ton,  for  their  entries  in  this  class,  they  being  \ 
the  only  exhibitors.  The  entries  are  the  six  \ 
horse  grey  string  team,  six  large  and  six  small  | 
black  string  teams,  four  liorse  bay  and  grey  l 
teams,  and  two  grey  horse  team.  f 

NO  29 — MARES  AND  GELDINGS.  I 

For  four  years  old  a  gratuity  of  30  to  F  SI 
Stevens,  of  Swansea,  Mass ;  of  20  to  M  VI 
Herson,  of  Waterville,  Me ;  of  a  diploma  to  J I 
B  Lawton,  South  Framingham,  Mass.  I 

Horses  15  hands  high  and  under  10,  style,  | 
action  and  road  qualities  to  be  considered — 1st  | 
premium  of  30  to  Joseph  H  Bourn,  of  North  1 
Providence,  for  "  Colonel "  ;  2d  of  20  to  L  L  | 
Church,  of  West  Lebanon,  Vt,  for  bay  gelding:  I 

7  years  old ;  3d  of  a  diploma  to  Joseph  W  | 
Robinson,  of  Hardwick,  for  "Chubb." 

Horses  1G  hands  high  and  over,  style,  action  | 
and  road  qualities  to  be  considered — 1st  premi- 1 
um  of  30  to  Wm  V  Daboll,  of  Elmwood,  for  I 
"Royal  George " ;  2d  premium  of  20  to  Thos.  I 
Fitch,  of  New  London,  Ct.  I 


To  Mrs  Fanny  Sprague,  Providence,  for  a 
basket  of  Fruit  and  Pints  in  pots,  5. 

To  C  B  Manchester,  Providence,  for  a  basket 
of  Fruit,  2. 

Clapp  &  King,  Providence,  for  same,  2. 

To  E  B  Perry,  Providence,  for  a  vmiety  of 
choice  jellies,  3. 

The  farmers  in  Western  Massachusetts  are 
busj'  harvesting  their  tobacco.  They  report 
only  about  a  two-thirds  crop  on  an  average, 
though  some  fields  are  extra. 

L  Y  o  N  S' 

PATENT  EOCK  AND  STUMP  EXTEACTOE. 

Patent  Geanted  August  14,  1860. 


Everr  Farmer,  that  has  stumps  and  rocks  to  pull,  should  not 
be  without  one.  Also,  those  engaged  in  quarrying  Sto*e  and 
Marble. 

This  Machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-savi»g  Improve- 
ments of  the  age,  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of 
all  who  have  seen  it  in  operation.  Two  men  can  work  this 
machine  at  a  good  advantage :  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  horse 
can  be  attached,  making  it  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating 
machine  in  use,  for  rocks  and  small  stumps.  They  are  built 
from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoist  with  a  three-fall  block  of 
7  to  14  feet  from  the  surface,  and  will  take  out  rocks  weighing 
from  one  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging 
around  them. 

A  number  of  these  Machines  are  always  on  hand,  for  sale. — 
Prices  range  from  $125.00  to  $225.00. 

Messrs.  MERRICK  4  SON  have  one  at  their  Machine  Works 
in  Philadelphia,  which  will  raise  a  Boiler,  weighing  8  tons,  10 
feet  high. 

[f^~Call  and  see  them,  at  the  KENSINGTON'  Iron  WOEKS, 
Beach  and  Tienna  Streets. 

A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Pim.ADEl.rniA. 
Aug.  10, 1867.  3m-31 


NSURE  YOUR 


LIVE 


STOCK  1 


Apples— To  S  Moore,  Elmwood,  best  col- 1 
lection,  10 ;  to  A  E  Rockwood,  Holliston,  | 
Mass,  next  collection  8  ;  to  E  A  Nichols,  Man- ! 
ton,  R  I,  next  collection,  6 ;  to  E  B  Whit- ! 
marsh,  Elmwood,  best  eight  varieties,  5 ;  to  [ 
G  B  Pettis,  Johnston,  R  I,  next  eight  varieties,  j 
4  ;  to  E  S  Elmer,  Hartford,  Ct,  best  five  varie- 1 
ties,  4  ;  to  A  E  Rockwood,  best  twelve  speci-  [ 
mens  of  one  variety,  2.  \ 

Pears— To  S  Moore,  Elmwood,  best  collec- 1 
tion,  10 ;  to  S  B  Whitmarsh,  Elmwood,  next  f 
collection  8  ;  to  E  D  Pearce,  East  Providence, :: 
next  collection,  6 ;  to  S  G  Bennett,  Cranston, ! 
best  eight  varieties,  5 ;  to  E.  S.  Elmer,  Hart- 1 
ford,  Ct,  next  eight  varieties,  4  ;  to  S  C  Arnold,  | 
Providence,  best  five  varieties,  4 ;  to  E  B  j 
Whitmarsh,  best  dish  of  Bartletts,  2;  to  Si 
Moore,  do  ;  Pratt  2 ;  to  G  W  H  Richardson,  I 
South  Providence,  R  I,  do  Flemish  Beauty,  2 ;  | 
to  S  Moore,  do,  Doyenne  Boussock,  2. 

Peaches — To  C  B  Manchester,  Providence,  \ 
j  best  collection,  4 ;  to  Nathan  B  Durfee,  Fall  j 
\  River,  Mass,  for  Peaches  under  glass,  3. 

Plums — To  S  C  Arnold,  Providence,  for  the  [ 
;  best  dish,  2  ;  to  Wm  R  Warner,  Cambridge-  i 
!  port,  Mass,  next  do,  1. 

j  Grapes— Foreign — To  Cyrus  Hams,  Provi- 
:  dence,  for  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hain- 
\  burg,  3 ;  to  same,  for  the  best  two  bunches  of 
j  White  Nice,  3. 

|  Grapes— Native— To  G  W  Chapin,  Provi- 
i  dence,  for  best  two  bunches  of  Hartford  Pro- 
i  lific,  2. 

|  Pine  Apples— To  G  W  Chapin,  for  3  best 
1  specimens  in  pots,  4. 

!  To  H  R  Nightingale,  Providence,  for  Clapp's 
*  Favorite  Pear,  2. 


E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JEWETT.  Vice  Pres'.t. 

BS^SIOO.OOO  DEPOSITED  WITH  TIIE  COMPTEOLLEE  AS  SE- 
OUEITY  FOE  POLICY  1IOLDEES.  ^3 

Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  death  and 
THEFT.  For  further  particulars,  address  Branch  Office,  Hart- 
ford Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

F.  *  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers, 

430  Walnut  Street,  '....Philadelphia. 

May  18,  1867.  6m-pe-19 


B£w  Jersey. 


P EMBERTON 
k      MARL  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
SAND  MARL,  "in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey;  or  to  the  Sub- Agent,  nearest 
where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

B3?~  Circulars,  with  particulars,  FURNIsnED  FREE,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 
Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 

March  S,  1867.  tf-pe-S 


13  5 L l7  S  ! 

JYJENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  182S.) 

Bells  for  Chnrches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application, 

E.  A.  &  CI.  R.  MENEELY, 


June  22, 1867. 


West  Tboy,  N.  Y. 

*6m-24 


TEEMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  uniform  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TCKLOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  In  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  Firesidh  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  Is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abilty.  Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscripts 
can  commence  at  anytime.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 
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ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  KOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

S.  S.  FOSS,  TZTSZISJIBOi,  MAJTJ\f  S  2  CRISIS T.        2")f0  2)0ZLA2tS  TISCR  AJVWZTM,  UV  ciWAsXCE.       SJJVGZJE  COTT,  FIVE  CJEJVTS. 
VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1867. 
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HUTCHINSON'S  GANG  PLOW. 


I  all,  to  accommodate  the  "  lav  of  the  land,"  or 

_  .  ...  „  .  ,  .  .  I  to  use  the  contrivance  as  a  vehicle.  | 
There  is  probably  no  farm  implement  in  \  \ 

which  more  improvement  has  been  made  than  I    As  seen  in  the  engraving,  the  device  is  a  j 

in  our  plows.    It  has  been  truly  said,  "  the  f  rectangular  frame,  A,  having  two  wheels  inj 

historv  of  the  plow  would  afford  matter  for  a|front>  lhe  axle  01  which  is  secured  rigidly  by  j 

good-sized  volume;  and  a  man  of  middle  age!forked  bars  extending  down  on  each  side  off 

can  sum  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  improve-] ,he  axle-    A  frame,  consisting  of  three  longi-  j 

ments  within  his  own  personal  recollection,  j  tudinal  bars,  secured  in  position  by  cross-bars,  j 

We  can  distinctly  remember  the  old  fashioned  I  carries  the  plows,  B.    At  the  rear  end  this  { 

wooden  mold-board  plow,  faced  with  strap  I  frarac  rests  upon  the  cross-piece  of  the  main  [ 

iron,  fastened  on  with    nails,   and  with  a  j  structure,  and  at  the  other  is  held  by  a  chain  j 

wrought  iron  share  and  coulter.  |  passing  over  and  secured  to  a  lifting  cam,  C.  j 

•  ii  i  i  _  '  u  i.  c      .i     x-     I  By  means  of  the  lever,  D,  the  plow  frame  can  1 
It  was  stated,  last  month,  before  the  .New;   J    .  ,.  ,  , 

,  „         ,  n.  »        ,         c  .       .  .      ;  be  raised  and  held  at  any  bight  by  the  toothed  i 
lork  Farmers  Club,  that  the  first  cast-iron  I  „     „,     .     J   _°  .  J      ,      ,  = 

,  .    ., .  ,  .  I  segment,  E.    The  lever,  F,  is  employed  to  = 

plow  ever  made  in  this  country,  was  cast  in  ;    f       '      .    „        .        '.        ,       .  .  = 
„  -yj      ,T   ,     .    ,„„.      ,,.  =  raise  the  mam  frame  in  a  diagonal  position,  ; 

Cayuga  county,  Isew  \ork,  in  1823.     He;  ,  .  = 

°         ,  „    ..  „  ,, .     .  .    =  which  wih  elevate  the  plows  so  they  can  be  = 

cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  state- =   ,       ,  , 

.......       ..      ■      -.u-    .i     i   .  I  adapted  to  the  ground  which  is  sloping  instead  = 

ment,  but  their  invention  is  within  the  last;  „  '         „  .  .       , .  ,  r  ; 

,  „  ,  ,     _ .       i  of  level.    The  turning  of  the  vehicle  is  readily  t 

half  century.    Great  improvements  have  been  ;  ,  ,.,      .  = 

,  .         «         n *  ,        .;  effected  by  the  broad  wheel,  G,  which  acts  as -: 

made  m  the  form  of  the  plow,  as  the  law  of;  1  ■  .  i 

,        ,      .      ,     .     ,     . ,, ;  a  common  furniture  truck  or  caster,  turning  l 
resistance  was  learned  and  understood.   All ;    ^  ^   .  °; 

these  improvements  have  tended  materially  to  1    i_J  ■     ,     ,     '   *     ,  ,  I 

i        >.    .  .       ,.  .,      ,  ,      e     i    The  depth  of  the  plowing  can  also  be  de-  j 

lessen  the  labor  of  the  plowman.    But  a  iur-;       ...  . 
...  L  .     ...     ,.  _  ..      .    t-    I  termined  by  means  of  bolts  with  nuts,  seen  at  i 

ther  improvement   in   this  direction  is  the  |    ■  .      •  . •  »  -  '       ,  1 

...      „    T.  „  =  A,  by  which  the  nose  of  the  share  can  bee.e-: 

Gang  .flow.      It  would  seem  that  where;    '   J  | 

neither  stones  nor  stumps  present  obstructions  j va  e  or     Presse  . 

—especially  on  the  Western  prairies— this  kind  |  The  engraving  represents  three  horses] 
of  plow  offers  great  advantages  over  the  single  I  abreast.  In  this  case  the  oif  horse  walks  in  j 
pjow  j  the  furrow  last  made.    But  three  or  four  horses  | 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  1  may  be  used,  as  desired.  Farmers,  who  would  1 
"  Gang  Plow,"  recently  patented  by  Samuel  | like  to  try  the  "  Gang  Plow,"  would  do  well  to ) 
Hutchinson,  and  which  is  owned  by  Augustus  j  address  Mr.  Winchester  concerning  his  plow.  | 

Winchester  of  Philadelphia.    This  plow  turns  I  — — - ■-   '" 1,1  t  <  > 

three  furrows  in  the  same  time  required  tof  The  celebrated  trotting  horse  Dexter,  now! 
turn  one  furrow  with  the  single  plow.  The  j  retired  from  the  turf,  made  his  debut  on  the  f 
driver  has  full  control  of  the  plows — being  1  Fashion  Course,  L.  E,  May  4,  18G4.  Alto-! 
able  to  elevate  one  or  more  of  the  shares,  or  *  gether  he  has  run  forty-six  races. 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  i 

THE  YEAST,  OS.  VINEGAS  PLANT . 

Bt  the  term  '"yeast  plant "  is  known  to  cer-  ] 
tain  individuals,,  or  at  least  imagined,  an  or- 1 
ganism  of  one  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  vege- 1 
table  kingdom,  which  causes  fermentat'.  in  mi-  \ 
der  certain  conditions.  While  any  member  of  | 
the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  correctly  styled  I 
a  plant,  yet  this  production  has  very  few  of  = 
the  characteristics  by  which  plants  are  dis-| 
tinguished  by  the  unscientific  eye. 

The  difficulty  which  besets  any  writer  who  ! 
would  attempt  to  treat,  in  a  popular  manner,  j 
the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  lower  orders  f 
of  organic  life,  deters  many  from  attempting  1 
to  impart  information  to  the  inquiring  minds  j 
of  the  few  who  desire  such  knowledge.  The  I 
employment  of  plain,  simple,  intelligible  Ian-  j 
guage  is  also  difficult,  for  science,  which  has  I 
explored  these  obscure  topics,  employs  a  I 
phraseology  of  its  own,  which  is  essential  to  f 
the  student,  though  displeasing  to  the  unsci- 1 
entific  reader.  Yet  we  would  not  abandon  j 
the  duty  of  attracting  the  intelligent  inquirer  i 
to  the  beauty  of  nature's  most  minute  crea- 1 
tions,  for  they  are  truly  wonderful  in  their  mi- 1 
nuteness,  and  no  less  important  to  the  work-! 
ing  out  of  the  great  scheme  of  nature  than  \ 
the  more  imposing  objects  which  attract  and  I 
astonish  the  most  careless  observer. 

Frequently  of  late  have  we  noted,  in  our  j 
daily  press,  allusion  to  some  of  the  forms  of } 
organic  life  which  are  spoken  of  as  "low"  in  I 
the  scale  of  organization.  They  are  regarded  { 
as  "  low  "  in  the  scale  of  creation  because  thej* ! 
are  made  up  of  the  most  simple  elements;  a| 
few  simple  cells,  branching  or  ramifying  into ; 


delicate,  thread-like  tissues.  Simple,  however, 
as  these  plants  are,  they  have  distinct  forms 
and  characters,  so  that  they  have  been  de- 
scribed and  classified  by  the  naturalist,  and  ap- 
propriate names  have  been  attached  to  them. 
This  work  of  naming  and  describing  species 
is  carried  at  times  to  great  extremes,  and 
names  are  given  by  some  botanists  to  a  dozen 
forms,  urhich  others  maintain  are  but  various 
conditions  of  one  and  the  same.  This  con- 
dition of  things  renders  the  study  of  such 
minute  vegetable  forms  somewhat  perplexing. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  the 
limit  which  separates  the  animal  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined ;  that  in  the  lowest  forms  of  either 
kingdom  the  distinctive  marks  are  no  longer 
observable ;  that  voluntary  motion  is  percepti- 
ble in  both,  and  that  certain  x,ucnoraena  arc 
noted  which  are  peculiar  to  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  most  accurate  and  con- 
sistent writers  do  not  go  so  far,  however,  and 
relying  as  much  on  certain  conservative  prin- 
ciples, regard  the  line  which  separates  animal 
from  vegetable  as  well  defined,  though  to  hu- 
man perception  not  always  obvious.  This  be- 
ing so,  we  are  not  prepared  to  mix  up  the 
lower  animal  life  termed  "  infusoria  "  with  the 
lower  vegetable  creations,  known  popularly 
as  "moulds"  or  "mildews,"  of  which  the 
"yeast"  or  "vinegar  plant"  is  one.  It  was 
recently  stated  in  a  daily  paper  of  Philadel- 
phia that  a  form  of  vegetation  known  as  my- 
coderms  gave  the  peculiar  flavor  to  certain 
qualities  of  wine ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  or- 
ganism which  produces  fermentation  in  wine 
varies  in  various  vintages.  This  idea  was  con- 
veyed in  very  vague  and  unintelligible  terms, 
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and  was,  we  were  subsequently  informed, 
copied  from  an  English  work. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  a  little  definite  infor- 
mation on  the  nature  of  the  "  yeast"  or  "  vine- 
gar plant,''  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  certain 
juices  of  vegetable  origin  to  produce  fermenta- 
tion, would  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  paper ; 
but  as  you  have  already  spoken  out  against 
"unintelligible  science"  we  hesitate  to  offer 
any  remarks  into  which  scientific  terms  must 
necessarily  be  introduced.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  our  agriculture  and  horticulture 
teems  with  these  very  vegetable  forms  which 
are  thus  so  little  understood.  Moulds,  rusts, 
smuts,  mildews,  blights  and  various  other  dis- 
eased conditions  of  grain,  plant  and  fruit  daily 
meet  the  eye  of  the  cultivator  and  perplex  him. 
Shall  we  endeavor  to  teach  him  a  little  of  what 
the  botanist  has  learned  on  these  topics,  or 
shall  we  leave  him  to  plod  on,  with  such  glim- 
mers as  the  daily  press  at  times  casts  on  his 
path  ?  * 

FALL  SEEDING  GRASS  LANDS. 

The  system  of  fall  seeding  to  grass  is  be- 
ginning to  be  practiced  in  some  localities  with 


They  urge,  in  addition  that  there  is  more  | 
leisure  in  August  and  September  for  getting  j 
the  ground  iBto  nice  condition  for  meadows,  | ' 
and  that  there  is  less  liability  of  having  the  j 
work  imperfectly  done  on  account  of  the} 


The  Stack  ^"ard. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  A  MILCH  COW. 


|  Brindle  is  homely,  attaches  her ;  and  her  de- 
]  formity  will  not  hurt  at  all  those  who  are  bene- 
•  |  fitted  by  her.—  Rural  World. 


weather  than  there  is  in  the  Spring,  when  of- f 


There  are  many  families  that  want  but  a  | 


FEEDING  HORSES  AND  OXEN. 


I  single  cow — and  it  becomes  with  them  a  mat- 


ten  haste  is  necessitated  in  order  to  get  crops !         importance  kow  to  select  one.    A  good  j    T™  ,wo  recmire  different  treatment.  Na- 


into  the  ground  in  season,  while  not  unfre-  j  cqw  .g  w&nted    ^  but  that  a      fl  CQW  can  | . 
qnently  the  soil  must  be  worked  when  too  wet,  |  almogt  bg  made  out  of  &  ^  o^  ^here  but  j  ceptacles  to  store  away  their  food ;  these  are 
leaving  the  surface  in  a  poor  condition  for  the  |  Qne  .g  kept    There  h  guch  a  chance  tQ  take  |  the  rummants-such  as  the  ox,  the  deer,  rab- 

seed  bed.  |  care  0f  one ,    gut  tue  same  attention  paid  to !  ' 

It  is  a  good  custom  to  roll  ail  lands  m  the  j  &  ^  make  ft  aU  ^  beUer    Pur_  j    The  one  receptacle  19  intended  to  receive  the 

Spring  that  were  seeded  the  previous  Autumn.  1  chaje  ^  a       .  one_    And  hQw  tQ  do  ^  |  food  as  it  is  taken  m  its  half  masticated  condi- 
This  presses  into  the  soil  many  roots  that  are  I  fa  ^         B  &Q  e&sy_-m  ^  ft  ig  almQSt  ^  j  *» 
thrown  up  and  would  otherwise  perish,  and  j       Me        ft  can  bg  ^ 

.  - 

j  it  to  a  condition  for  digestion.  This  occupies 
j  a  long  time ;  and  the  night  is  often  the  only 


{ ture  has  provided  some  animals  with  two  re- 


leaves  the  surface  in  good  condition  for  the  I 


scythe  and  rake. —  Utica  Herald. 


But  this! 


tion.  This  is  usually  stored  away — an  ox  fill- 
ing his  first  stomach  in  a  short  time.  Then 
|  time  is  required  to  bring  this  back  and  reduce 


The  best 


WHAT  GOOD  FARMING  WILL  DO. 


There  is  something  in  a  breed. 
!  cannot  always  be  depended  upon. 

{  breeds  vary  as  milkers.  Tou  have  got  to  get  j  gpac  "  allotted  tQ  workiDg  nttie  xo  "perform 
1  at  the  qualities  some  other  way.   We  once  j  tMs  operatioDi  in  wMch  case  there  must  be 


England  Agricultural  Society,  in 
address  before  that  Society,  told  some  impor- 


Db.  Geo.  B.  Loeiug,  President  of  the  New  I  owned  a  sma11    Dutch   cow'  clulte  sma11'  a°d !  consequent  suffering  and  falling  away  of  flesh  ; 

his  recent !  "Shaped.    The  neck  was  a  genume  camel  s  |  for  the  nigbt  is  nQt  Euffldent  time_or  y-  suffi. 
10r,lneck,  thin  as  a  board.    The  body  was  some- 1  cient)  is  the  time  for  rest_     Ther(J  mus{  be 
tant  truths,  which  were  aptly  illustrated.    He  I  what  Plump  ;  a*d  the  bind-quarters,  in  con-  j  cbewing  tbe  cud  durmg  ^  day  Regu]ar 
congratulated  the  country  on  the  fact  that, ! nection  with  the  udder'  Save  larSe  aPPearance  j  feeding,  with  proper  intervals  for  mastication, 
within  the  past  few  years,  the  farmers  had  |  to  the  back  part  of  the  cow.    Tail  rough  and  j  are  indispensable  t0  the  heaith  and  WOrking 
done  so  much  toward  utilizing  the  inductions!10^'  legs  short  and  thin,  seeming  like  reeds  j  condition  of  tne  os.    Ml  Tmahi!lJlts  require 
the  best  results.    The  system  to  which  we  re- 1  of  ^  scientific  theorists,  and  that  the  latter  1  bending.    Frailty  was  depictured  m  every  part }  this 
fer  is  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds  separately,  or  j  had  so  materially  aided  the  farmers  in  then- 1  of  the  creature,  except  the  eye  and  the  udder,  j    The  horge  requires  different  treatment.  His 
not  in  connection  with  grain  of  any  kind.       |  practical  application  of  scientific  methods  of  I The  eJ'e  was  ful1'  and  briSht'  and  mild— the  j  food  must  be  thoroughly  masticated  at  first,  as 
The  usual  practice  is  to  seed  with  some  crop,  j  culture    He  claimed  that  New  England  was  I  disposition  of  the  cow.    Her  head  was  trim ;  |  it  goes  through  this  process  but  once.  Still 
under  the  impression  that  the  grain  not  only  j  deBtined  to  become  the  great  school  of  agri- 1  so  were  her  hoIDS-    She  was  one  ot'  the  cluiet" !  the  horse  has  the  advantage  over  the  ox.  What 


serves  a  good  purpose  in  protecting  the  grow- 1  culture  for  the  rest  of  the  Union.    Her  barren  j 


est  of  animals  I  ever  saw ;  was  never  in  a  I 


I  little  food  the  horse  gets  will  benefit  him,  let 


ing  plants,  but  that  the  land  in  this  way  is!goil  requires  close  and  scientific  culture,  and  I  fiSht  5  would  molest  no  one'  n°t°mg;  ™uldfhim  be  worked  hard  or  otherwise.  The  ox 
made  to  yield  an  annual  crop  which  would  not  I  her  farmers  mUst  necessarily  use  not  only  their! eat  her  food  Siven>  wlth  gratitude,  seeming  to  j  not  be  benefitted  a  particle  unless  he  is 
obtain  if  nothing  but  grass  seed  alone  were  j  hmAa  hnt  tllBir  hrQin<J  |  appreciate  the  kindness.    Fed  moderately,  de- 1  permitted  to  remasticate  his  food ;  and  he  will 


'  I  hands  but  their  brains, 
sown.  j 
When  grass  seed  is  sown  with  Spring  grains  | 
there  is  a  liability  of  its  not  taking  well,  and"|amPIe:  "He  knew  a  man  in  Massachusetts,! 


What  can  be  done  he  illustrated  by  this  ex- 1  ^tely-and  got  the  full  benefit  of  what  she  j  not  be  permitted>  if  he  is  worked  constantly 

=  ate-  =  during  the  day.    A  hard  master  will  soon  use 

This  quiet,  gentle  cow  was  the  best  outof|Wm  up-    Give  him  hig  standing  spells— or, 


we  frequently  get  a  light  crop  of  grass  the  fol-  \  who>  in  1825>  bouSht  twenty  "res  of  land,  j  M  larger  and  haDdsomer  tban  sbe. 

lowing  yea,     This,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  |  ^  bas  applied  to  !  her  case  there  was  not  more  food  consumed  j  and  agreat  deal  of  work  can  be  g 

avoided  by  Fall  sowing.  !  edSe  be  cou.d  get.    There  is  no  month  in  the  -  ^      ^  Qther   (hou     shg        mQre         ,         =  _ 

The  land  is  plowed  in  August  or  September,  that  something  does  not  bloom  on  ms  |  mQre  fa         richer  and  better-better,  because  !  7" 


I  better,  let  him  lie  down.    This  will  save  him, 
work 

Valley  Farmer. 


and  a  top  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  orffl™;  there  is  something  green  there  always ;  j    u  sweeter>  and  more  aromatic.  SUe| 

compost  applied,  the  land  thoroughly  harrowed  ]  and  be  always  has  some  crop  to  send  to  mar-  j  seemed  tQ  ge{  mofe  benefit  ou{  of  her  food_ 


The  influence  of  food  on  the  quantity  of 


and  fitted  for  meadow.    The  grass  seed  is  then  j  ket-    Tou  wallc  through  it  and  find  everything  |  happened  we  had  another  cow  which  I  ^ilk  is  very  striking.    A  half  starved  cow  no* 

 j  j  j  _  1  1.  1  Hcnin?  on   mst  as  resularlv.   accurately  and;  --   ■  u-i-hm  m.   =«.  '.u. ■•_ 


sowed  and  covered  with  a  bush  or  light  har-jg°1Dg  011  Just  as  regularly,  accurately  and!  -  | only  yields  but  little  milk,  but  what  it  vields- is 

row  and  the  soil  rolled.    The  September  rains  j  ^±^1  |  slronfas  a  bSfS^  ^0^!  j  ---bly  poor. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal 


bring  up  the  seeds,  and  it  gets  well  rooted  be- j  He  bas  managed  his  affairs  with  prudence  ac- 1  ^  ^  ^    ^  j  supply  0f  food  rich  in  nitrogenous  and  phos- 

The  next  season,  j  enracy  and  care,  and  has  made  from  hrs  form  j  ^  ^  ^  ^  P  made  ^  |  pbatic  elements  of  nntrrdon  m  0Q  the 


fore  the  settino;  in  of  frost. 


^  -    ff  .  aft.      +1,         -  Liic  lien  tuai  aiiu  lijc  uumuici   iccu.   Luatic  iici  -  *■  " 

about  the  latter  part  of  July,  a  good  crop  of  {  of  twenty  acres  two  hundred  and  fifty  hou-  f  |  mUb_    Nothmg)  ^  be  more  inju_. 

hay  is  taken  off.    Thus  nothing  is  lost  exceptf  sand  dollars  in  forty  years.    There  is  no  illegal  1  »IO*y.d  \    s™8!  ^:„:™„  ^  ^„;^  „„™  <wi 


forty  y 


the  Fall  feed,  and  on  land  requiring  plowing  j  farming,  no  ulegitimate  farming,  no  careless  | 


j !  but  this  cow  must  have  a  look  at  it,  so  great  I  dicious  than  to  stint  dairy  cows  in  food. 
I  was  her  curiosity— and  a  fence  would  some-  \  ^^^;^^^^^i^^,n"^TO7,""",^,n^7---;;;;j^- 

thk  is  of  little  valnp    The  rottinp-  sod  and  ihp  i  farming  tnat  will  thrive  in  New  England.        1  .  J    .  1   

tms  is  01  nuie  vaiue.    ine  roumg  soq  ana  me  ?  »  !  times  not  be  a  barrier  to  prevent  her.    Her=    Why  Potatoes  should  be  Pared  This. — A 

compost  added,  make  a  deep  tilth,  which  will  j  -   "    j  milk  wa3  Utfle  ^  blue    «  Whetst0ne "  we  \  scientific  writer  says :   The  fact  is,  almost  the 

yield  several  good  crops,  and  when  these  be-  j    Thk  Harvest  of  1867.— The  grain  and  other  { used  to  call  her  in  consequence.  !  sole  value  of  the  potato  is  near  the  surface ;  so 

gin  to  faU  the  land  is  treated  m  the  same  way  j  slapies  of  tbe  country  being  now  nearly  har- 1  Here  was  a  fair  test  to  tell  the  points  of  a  I  near  that  a  very  thick  peel  would  take  the 
agam"  ,  .  I  vested  and  the  yield  known,  the  following  state-  f  good  cow.    Yet  even  these  points  are  not  al- !  largest  part  of  the  nutriment.    This  is  at  once 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  j  ment)  compiled  by  an  accurate  observer,  may  I  ways  reliable — only  in  the  main.  If  a  cow  |  made  obvious  by  examining  a  thin  slice  of  po- 
the  best  way  of  keeping  up  meadows,  and  in  |  bg  of  mterest  as  showing  the  relative  capacity  j  has  a  reputation,  in  addition  to  these  points, !  tato  with  a  microscope,  when  the  starch  gran- 
seeding  them  down.  Upon  stock  farms  many ,  Qf  the  different  gtates  for  producing  the  vari- !  and  breed  besides— or  if  no  more  than  the  na- !  ules  will  be  found  lying  in  great  numbers  in  a 
contend  that  no  crop  pays  so  well  as  grass,  and|  QU3  stapks_  |  ^  breed_and  bas  witbal  a  high  price  put  j  bell  just  under  the  skin,  and  decreasing  tc- 

Soneru^nte^baTtoo^Sme^tte  i    minois'  according  to  this  report,  is  muchhpon  her  by  the  owner,  there  is  only  one  |  wards  the  center.    They  are  placed  here  for 

i  the  largest  producer  of  Indian  corn,  more  than !  cbance  belter — actual  test.    Buy  your  cow,  es- 1  the  nourishment  of  the  young  sprout,  which 


In  other  words,  permanent  pastures  and  mead-| 


ows  are  sought,  and  no  attention  paid  to  a  I 


]  one-sixth  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  country  be- !  pecially  if  the  owner  is  honest. 


I  springs  from  the  "  eye,"  and  which  being  like 


I  ing  grown  there,  and  also  the  largest  producer  ! 


regular  rotation  of  crops.    When  such  a  svs-  s 

the  usual  or  common  practice  is  I of  oats'  Fading  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  [  the  best  of  milkers,  but  they  were  quiet,  do- 1  deeper  for  its  food  during  the  germinating  pro 


We  have  known  heavy-limbed  cows  to  be  1  beauty,',"  only  skin  deep,"  is  required  to  go  no 

f 

This  starch  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 


tern  prevails, 

to  break  up,  putting  the  land  the  first  year  to !  whole>  and  of  ha?  more  than  20  Per  cent.  ]  cile  cows,  always  with  broad  square  udders  |  cess, 
corn  The  =econd  year  Spring  trains  are  '  Pennsylvania  takes  the  lead  in  the  production !  with  wide  base,  and  well  forward.  Color,  we !  the  entire  nutriment  which  the  potato  contains 
sowu  and  the  land  seeded  to  grass  at  the  same  I of  ^  SivinS  nearly  one-tbird  of  the  product  j  find,  has  but  little  to  do  with  a  good  cow,  as  ]  -there  being  only  2  per  cent  of  gluten,  while 
time  It  is  evident,  under  this  system  unless  ^  °^  *be  ^bole  country,  and  in  buckwheat  over  \  we  have  known  them  of  all  colors — and  the  \  75  Per  cent  is  clear  water.  It  it  is  worth  while 
considerable  quantities  of  manures  be  used  I i2  percent.  New  Jersey  produces  more  rye  |  poor  the  same.  The  small  cow,  mentioned !  to  eat  the  potato  at  all,  it  is  obviously  foolish 
the  land  must  be  somewhat  exhausted  of  its  ! than  any  other  State,  according  to  population,  j  above,  was  a  red-and-white.    The  rule  among ;  to  throw  away  the  nutriment  and  save  only  the 

fertility.    The  grain  crops  have  robbed  it,  and ! New  Tork  takes  the  lead  in  the  production  of  j  the  Dutch  settlers  is— the  farther  the  cow  is  |  water  cells.   ^  

it  goes"  back  to  grass  less  able  to  yield  a  maxi- 1  barley ;  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  prod- !  removed  from  the  bull,  in  appearance,  the  bet- 1 

mum  crop  than  when  first  broken  up  The  ! uct  being  raised  here.  Virginia,  takes  the  lead !  ter ;  and  the  nearer  she  approaches  the  male,  I  One  of  the  great  English  landlords  that  own 
plan  indicated  of  seeding  in  the  Fall  it  will  be  1  m  tobacco ;  her  crop  is  about  30  per  cent,  ofj  the  worse.  We  think  the  rule  holds  good  in  I  whole  neighborhoods  and  villages,  and  who 
seeD,  economizes  all  the  elements  of  fertility  *  the  whole.    New  Tork,  Pennsylvania  and  |  general.  I  has  employed  steam  plows  for  seven  years, 

stored  up  in  the  soil  for  the  grass  crop  and  as !  ^eyr  Jersey  together  produce  two-thirds  of  all  |  A  straight  back,  is  also  a  point  given  :  but  |  stated  at  a  late  public  meeting  that  he  finds  the 
experience  has  shown,  gives  larger  returns  in  I trie  r)'e-  New  York  stands  the  tenth  State  in  I  given  most  by  those  who  favor  the  Devon  or  |  men  who  are  connected  with  the  steam  plow 
grass  at  a  less  expense  of  manures  than  by  the  1  tbe  production  of  Indian  corn,  exceeded  by  {  Short  Horns.  The  old  native  cows,  among  ]  have  become  a  species  of  aristocracy  with  their 
other  method.  But  if  you  get  a  continuous  I  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Penn- 1  which  are  some  of  the  very  best  milkers  in !  fellows,  that  they  pride  themselves  on  the  posi- 
crop  of  grass  year  after  year,  which  is  often  of !  sylyauia,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  |  the  world,  are  often  crooked  and  ill-shaped —  !  tion,  and  are  educating  their  sons  for  the  same 
much  account  when  the  lands  devoted  to  mead-  i In  ^beat  New  York  is  exceeded  by  Illinois,  { we  may  say  generally  so— steep  rumps,  totter-  { profession, 
ow  are  limited,  and  when  any  material  reduc-  \  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Iowa.    Illinois  alone  j  ing  legs,  and  awkward  gait.    Yet  this  is  the  | 

tion  of  the  hay  crop  is  attended  with  the  in-!  bas  in  corn  about  5,000,000  acres;  in  wheat,  |  "  Brindle  "  of  many  a  household,  that  has  been  1  To  Peeseeve  Cidee. — We  give  the  follow- 
convenience,  either  of  reducing  the  ordinaiy  1 2,196>000  acres;  in  rye,  345,000  acres;  in  I  the  main  stay  of  the  family ;  often  the  almost  \  ing  recipe  for  preserving  cider,  kindly  furnished 
stock,  or  the  purchase  of  hay,  orits  equivalent ! oats'  883,000  acres;  in  barley,  41,000  acres.  \  only  support  of  the  children  and  aged  mem-  I  us  by  some  of  our  lady  readers,  and  having 
in  the  other  kinds  of  cattle  food.  !    The  Southern  staples— cotton,  rice  and  sugar  j  bers— "  worth  a  farm,"  though  in  those  days,  |  recently  tasted  of  cider  kept  sweet  and  clear  by 

These  considerations  have  led  many  farmers  |  —cannot  of  course,  enter  into  this  estimate,  j  the  days  of  old,  bought  for  a  dozen  dollars.  |  this  method,  can  testify  to  the  value  of  this 
to  change  from  the  common  system  of  feeding !  but  the  statistics  of  these  crops  for  this  year  j  Comeliness,  however,  is  something,  espe- 1  recipe :  To  one  barrel  of  cider  put  in  one 
to  this,  and,  after  testing  it  thoroughly,  be- !  are,  considering  all  things,  exceedingly  favor- 1  cially  if  coupled  with  other  good  qualities,  j  pound  mustard  seed,  two  pounds  raisins,  and 
lieve  it  is  an  important  improvement  over  the  |  able.  Altogether,  the  harvest  of  1867  is  one  of!  Docility  is  a  great  point.  Color  a  fancy.  A  j  one-fourth  pound  sticks  (bark)  of  cinnamon, 
old  practice.  *  the  most  bountiful  ever  gathered  in  this  country.  I  good  udder,  with  rich  flowing  milk,  even  iff— Maine  Farmer. 

The  Common  People.— No  statesman  can  afford  to  omit  the  common  people  from  his  calculation.  They  are  the  very  root  and  core  of  society. 
Kings  are  only  the  blossomings  of  the  national  tree.  The  roof  is  more  dependent  upon  the  foundation  than  the  foundation  upon  the 
roof?  Nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all,  the  movements  which  have  changed  the  thinking,  and  determined  the  new  course  of  the  world,  have 
been  upward,  not  downward.  The  great  revolutionists  have  generally  been  cradled  in  mangers,  and  gone  through  rough  discipline  in  early 
life.  Civilization  is  debtor  to  lowly  cradles;  and  unknown  mothers  hold  a  heavy  account  against  the  world.  This  is  God's  plan  of  uniting  all  classes  of 
the  family  of  man. 
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1  -  I 

{ the  flower,  and  very  often  inclosing  the  seed- j  yards  are  cultivated  between  the  rows  with  the 
■  like  fruits  in  deep  pits  or  cavities,  while  in j plow.  Second,  the  vines  are  planted. on  ter- 
'  |  other  cases  these  remain  upon  the  surface.  {  races,  and  are  never  allowed  to  attain  more 
j  In  several  cultivated  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  j  than  four  feet.  Third,  on  trellissea  from  eight 
j  the  stamens  are  altogether  wanting,  and  then  |  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.    The  fourth 


FARMER'S  WIVES. 


It  is  safe  to  Bay  thai  on  three  farms  out  of 

|  the  plant  is  said  to  be  pistillate.    It  is  evident  |  mode  of  culture  is  condemned  by  most  Ameri-  four  tbe  wife  workg  Qarder  cndurcs  more  luan 
In  flickers-  light  and  shade  tlx  broad  stream  goes,   Q  {    ,    t  of  ,ms  character  need  the  he|p  of ,  can  vine  growers,  but  it  is  one  that  we  wish  to         „„,„,  _       _,.„    m  '   „   ,  „  „  ,  „cI  „„,, 
With  cool,  dark  nooks  and  checkered  rippling  ehal-i  ,      \.   ,       .        ,  _,,  '       |     „  '       °.  '  „     ...  Ujm       •        a'i)  other  on  the  place  ;  more  than  the  husband, 

lows;  ! thosc  that  Iiroduce  slamcns-    Tue  Senelal  te»- ! ca"  attention  to.    By  this  method  the  vines |  more  tban  tIie  farm  haudi  morc  thRn  lbe  himi 

Through  reedy  fens  its  sluggish  current  flows,  j  dency  of  strawberry  cultivators  is  to  discard  |  arc  trained  upon  trees  which  are  set  out  for  the  |  hejp  of  ,he  kitclien     Many  a  farmer  speaks  to 

j  pistillate  sorts  altogether,  though  there  are  a  j  especial  purpose.  They  either  hang  in  fes-  hiBwife  habitua],y 'in'terms  morc  imperious, 
I  verj'  few,  like  Hover's  Seedling,  that  in  some  i  toons  from  the  trees  or  twine  around  the  trunks. 
!  localities  are  so  excellent  and  productive,  that  I  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
lit  is  desirable  to  grow  them.  Where  this  is  { grape  in  this  country  is  its  liability  to  rot.  I 
]  the  case,  it  is  ouly  necessary  to  plant  adjacent  j  have  never  seen  grapes  rot  either  on  trees  or 
f  beds  of  some  perfect  variety  that  blossoms  at  I  walls,  but  to  plant  trees  and  wait  for  them  to 
|  the  same  time,  and  the  insects  and  winds  will }  grow  is  too  slow  a  process  to  suit  us.  It  may 
I  look  after  the  fertilization.  "When  a  perfect!  do  for  the  sleepy  Portugese  but  not  for  the 
I  variety  is  planted  to  fertilize  a  pistillate  or  im- j  high  pressure  American  Nation.  If  the  tpple 
I  perfect  one,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 1  crop  is  a  failure  the  product  of  the  vine  will 
i  vent  the  runners  of  one  bed  reaching  across !  not  take  its  place,  but  it  will  go  far  to  replace  j 
\  into  the  other  bed.    It  is  from  carelessnes  in  \  its  loss. 


The  general  ten- 1  call  attention  to. 
tors  is  to  discard  I  are  train 
Where  lilies  grow  and  purple-blossomed  mallows,  j  pistillate  sorts  altogether,  though  there  are  a  j  especial  p 

The  aster-blooms  aborc  its  eddies  shine, 

With  pollened  bees  about  them  humming  slowly, 
.And  in  the  meadow-lands  the  drowsy  kine 

Make  mueic  with  their  sweet  bells,  tinkling  lowly. 

The  shrill  cicala,  on  the  hillside  tree, 

Sounds  to  its  mate  a  note  ot  love  or  warning; 
And  turtle-doves  re-echo,  plaintively, 

From  upland  fields,  a  solt,  melodious  mourning. 


A  golden  haze  conceals  the  horizon, 
A  golden  sunshine  slants  across  the  meadows 

The  pride  and  prime  of  Summer-time  is  gone, 
liut  beauty  lingers  in  these  Autumn  shadows. 


impatient,  and  petulant  than  he  would  use  to 
the  scullion  of  the  kitchen  or  to  his  hired  man. 

Many  a  farmer's  wife  is  literally  worksd  to 
death  in  an  inadvertant  manner,  from  want  of 
reflection.  None  can  understand  better  tban 
he,  in  plowing  or  sowing,  or  harvest  time,  that 
if  a  horse  gets  sick,  or  runs  away,  or  is  stolen, 
another  must  be  procured  that  very  day  ;  or 
the  work  will  inevitably  go  behindhand.  He 
j  does  not  carry  the  same  practical  sense  in  the 


The  wild-hawk'i  shadow  fleet*  across  the  grass. 
Its  softened  gray  the  softened  green  outvying; 

And  lair  scenes  fairer  grow  while  yet  they  pass, 
As  breezes  freshen  when  the  day  is  dying. 


SHADE  TREES  AROUND  DWELLINGS. 


O  6weet  September!  thy  first  breezes  bring 
The  dry  leafs  rustic  and  the  squirrel's  laughter. 


|  kitchen  when  the  hired  help  leaves  without 
|  warning  or  becomes  disabled,  although  he 
j  knows  as  well  as  any  man  can  know  that  they 
Shade  trees  near  houses  are  beautiful,  but  i  will  expect  their  meals  with  the  same  regularity, 
iso^WW^'wTare^t  prep^  closely  planted  as  to  j  with  the  same  promptness,  and  with  the  same 

!  the  flavor  of  a  pistillate  sort  may  not  be  modi-  |  delude  the  bright  sunshine,  and  thus  cause  j  P™per  mode  of  preparation:  but  instead  of 
j  fled  somewhat,  according  to  the  variety  by  j  dampness  in  the  dwellings.    When  trees  spread  ]  procuring 


I  this  respect,  that  there  is  so  much  confusion  | 
j  in  regard  to  varieties,  and  this  has  also  given  j 
|  rise  to  the  common  belief  that  pistillate  plants  j 
|  become  changed  when  fertilized  by  another  j 


;  other  help  on  the  instant,  he  allows 

The  cool,  fresh  air,  whence  health  and  vigor  spring,  I  which  it  was  fertilized,  yet  we  have  no  proof]  out        broad  arms,  and  prevent  "old  Sol"|uimself  t0  be  persuaded,  if  the  help  is  sick, 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter.  |  lhat  the  plant  itself  'umier"oes  any  change.  !  from  sending  his  cheerful  rays  into  every  room  j  she  w5U  8et  well  m  a  tla.v  or  two.  or  a  week  at 

'  j  ia  the  bouse,  their  branches  should  be  thor-  j  furthest,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  get  an- 

If  the  help  has 


ijtetieulture, 


=:!  To  answer  many  inquiries,  we  may  say  that,!1"1  lue  nouse,  luelr  oranencs  snouiu  oe  tnor-|- 

fruit  is  I  °ugbly  pruned,  or  every  intermediate  tree  cut]olD 


|  practically,  as  far  as  the  value  of  the 


TKE  SEX  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 
From  the  fact  that  there  are  some  varieties  of  1 


.     .     .  , ;  dnmn  i  taken  "  French  leave  "  his  mind  fixes  on  the 

=  concerned,  strawberries  in  proximity  do  not  =  |        ,     .  .  . 

-- !  mix.    As  regards  the  seeds,  the  case  'is  differ-  \    Dr.  Hall,  in  his  Journal  of  Health,  says  re-  {  &<*  that  it  is  a  very  busy  time  and  neither  he 
I  ent ;  here  the  crossing  is  the  rule  rather  than  I  siting  light :  "No  room  without  the  glorious  j  ™  a  single  hand  can  be  spared,  or  that  in  the 
1  the  exception.    And  this  is  apt  to  take  place  I  «™>hine  is  fit  for  any  living  creature-man  or !  course  of  a  week  some  one  will  have  to  go  to 
1 1  even  with  perfect  flowers,  as  insects  will  often  !  beast.    The  glorious  sunshine,  the  free  and  j  town  for  some  other  purpose,  and  both  these 
strawberry,  which,  being  pistillate,  require  the  \  urjn„.  , 
presence  of  some  other  sort  to  make  them  [ 


fruitful,  many  suppose  that  it  is  necessaiy 


I  before 


vith  perfect  flowers,  as  insects  will  often  i  ueast-    me  glorious  sunsmue,  me  iree  anu  |  r~tr*~i  

pollen  and  fertilize  the  pistils  of  a  flower  I  houndHess  gift  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  is  the  liters  cau  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time. 
Us  own  pollen  is  ready.    When  the  pis- !  source  of  all  buoyant,  healthful  life."  Meanwhile  the  wile  is  expected  not  only  to  at- 


all  cases  to  plant  two  kinds  in  order  to  bear  I 


j  tils  are  absent,  making  a  truly  staminate  flower,  l    A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Cultivator 


I  tend  to  her  ordinary  diaries  as  usual,  but  soroe- 


,      e I  how  or  other  to  sparo  time  to  do  all  that  the 
i  of  course  no  fruit  is  borne,  and  the  plants  are ;  states  that  a  friend  of  his  had  a  large  number  of  =  1 

fruit.    We  have  several  letters  asking  what  va- 1      e  ,        mu      ,        ,  |.  „    ,    ,  .   r.  ,  =  cook  or  washerwoman  was  accustomed  to  do,. 

,j  perfectly  useless.    They  have  been  recom-  =  barren  mulberry  trees  growing  m  his  yard,  and :  ,  r 

riety  should  be  planted  with  the  Triomphe  del       ,  ,,     -  ....  .      ..      .       .  ,  .    "  ,  ,s  that  is,  to  do  the  full  work  of  two  persons, 

_     ,  '  ,        .„„.'.        emended  for  fertilizing  tbe  pistillate  ones,  butjeastmr  such  a  dense  shade  that  the  rays  on         '      „    ,  ,       .     1  r 

Gand  and  other  sorts  that  will  fruit  without;        .     ~  ,  „      „       .  ,     ..    I.,  .    .  ,.  .     „  „  ,-:  each  one  of  whom  had  already  quite  as  much 

. ,     .     ,  .  =  as  this  office  can  be  as  well  performed  by  the  =  the  srsu  never  reached  the  ground.    He  called  | ,  ,  „  ,        , ,  . 

aid.    As  this  matter  of  the  sex  of  strawberries!      c  t  a  ,■  ,        j  ,      „     !w    ».    .•      .    .1  •„       i    ,i„-„„,i         ♦„      :- labor  to  perform  as  sheeould  possibly  attend  to. 

, ,,  ,  =  perfect  flowers — which  produce  enough  pollen !  his  attention  to  this,  and  advised  him  to  re->    ,        '  .      •„  .       ,  ~ 

has  been  muddled  so  much,  we  will  try  to=-        .  .  ...      ,  .  ..  .  I  ,.  ™.  »  '  The  wife  attempts  it.    BV  herculean  efforts  all 

,    .    ,  .      _  '    .  ■?      =  for  their  own  pistils  and  to  spare,  it  is  a  mere ;  move  every  alternate  one.    This  was  not  done :  j  „    *     .     1         .      ,'"v""  B" 

make  ,  plain.    The  great  majority  of  flowers  |  waste  of       nd  lQ  em       them    The  term  \  th    were  allowed  to  stand    That  season  he  j  goes  on  well.    The  farmer  perceives  no  jar,  no. 

with  which  we  are  familiar,  are  perfect,  i.  e.,  j  clgtaminatR„  ig  often  a    lied  t0     rfect  flow.|lost  his  wife  and  three  children  by  sickness  j^hm  the  wortong  of  machinery,  and  because 

have  both  pistils,  the  organs  that  are  to  become!        .t .  ,    _.   .,  ,    .      .       .  4     <•„  ,  ,„  „„„:i,„,„j        J  n0  complaint  is  uttered1,  thinks  that  everything 

„   .     1       '         °  =ers;  it  belongs  to  those  only  bearing  stamens.  =  The  correspondent  referred  to  attributed  this!.       .  1  '  , 

the  fruit,  and  stamens,  the  fertilizing  organs,  I     A  A    ■         ■  .  !•„,„-<.„        ,i  „„„  •    „  »    a  ,  •„  =  [s  going  on  without  an  effort.  Meanwhile 

'       „  '  6     '  \  — -American  Agriculturist.  ■  sicknew  to  the  dampness  m  and  around  his  s  .  °     °  .  .  . 

I    .    „  u  i  ,     .i     i        .  j      A  time  passes,  and  infinite  shame  on  some  of 

!  friend  s  house,  cartsed  by  the  deep  shade  of  •  ,       1 ,      '    .  ,  , 

|  the  trees.   His  inference  is  probably  a  correct !  them>  ,hcy  beSln  t0  talcu,ate  how  muc*  bas 

lone,  for  a  free  admission  of  cheering  light  canll)een  SaVed  fr0m  S™t3'  WaSCS'  an<1  how 

be- excluded  from  any  house  by  shade  1  mllch  luss  food  llas  *een  ea,en-  and  U'cause 


in  the  same  flower.  Other  plants  constantly  1 
have  their  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flow-  j 
ere  of  the  same  plant,  as  the  cucumber,  squash,  | 
and  all  of  that  family — and  the  Indian  com,  f 
in  which  the  tassel  contains  the  stamens,  and  = 


THE  GRAPE  VINE  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 


Tins  vine  is  found  growing  in  wild  luxuri-  j  trees  (oraHything  else)  but  at  the  peril  of  health.  |  9tl"  110  comPlaint  bas- been  made,  the  resolu- 
thc  ear  the  pistils,  the  elongated  portion  of  j  ance  jn  all  parts  of  our  country,  from  the  for- 1  In  tnis  p]aee  we  advise  those  who  have  shade  l tlon  clulet,-v  forms  ln  the  mind  t0  do  nothing 
which  is  the  silk.  In  still  another  set  of  plants  j  ests  of  Canada  to  Texas.  The  value  of  grapes  [  trees  arwaKi  their  houses  to  be  v  ery  careful  at  i  Until  sbe  does  C0,nPl3in  i  but  beforc  that  ^kes 
the  flowers  of  one  will  bear  pistils  only,  and  j  as  an  articie  0f  food  is  but  lightly  appreciated. }  this  season  to  sweep  np  the  blossoms  and  pol- 1  place'  ,he  faUa  8  vict&0  ,0  ber  o^er-e^rUons, 
the  flowers  of  another  will  produce  nothing!  One  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  beef  contains |]en  whkh  fall  upon  the  "round  and  remoTel"1  haviuS  '!"d  the  foundation  for  weeks  and 
but  stamens.    The  hemp,  hop,  and  willows  are  j  twenty-six  pounds  of  nutritive  matter  and  j  them  to  a  aistance.  for  all'decayin^  vegetable !  months  ot '  illness>  if  not  of  premature  decline 

common  instances  of  plants  of  this  kind.    The !  seventy-four  pounds  of  water.    The  same  j  maUer  m  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings  engen- 1  and  death'  

pistils,  in  each  one  of  these  classes  are  the  por-  j  amount  of  pork  contains  twenty-four  pounds  { ciers  mjasma.  j 

lions  that  become  fruit,  but  they  only  do  this  |  0f  nutritive  matter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  j   |    God  Skes  in  Everything.—  There  is  no- 

after  they  have  received  the  influence  of  the  j  grapes  contains  twenty-seven  pounds  of  nutri-  j  CankhSG  Swkst  Corn.— Some  tune  a"o  a  I  creature  in  the  woald  wherein  we  aiay  not  see 
pollen,  a  fine  dust  produced  by  the  stamens.  |  tive  matter  and  seventy-three  pounds  of  water.  |  correspondent  inquired  about  canning  sweet !  enough  to  wonder  at,  for  there  is  no  worm  ot 
The  pistils  of  perfect  flowers,  that  have  both  [  And  in  addition  to  their  nutritive  qualities  \  conj)  we  were  uuable  to  give  any  specific  1 tue  eartb,  no  spire  of  grass,  no  Uaf,  no  twigv 
stamens  and  pistils,  may  readily  become  fer-  ]  grapes  are  medicinal  and  during  the  vintage  in  f  directions.    We  have  just  met  with  the  state- !  wherein  we  see  not  the  footsteps-  of  a  Deity  ; 

com- 1 tbe  uest  visible  creature  is  man.  Now  what 
our  |  man  is  he  that  ran  make  but  an  hair,  ot  a 
cob,  I  straw,  much  less  any  sensitive  creature,  so.  as 
no  fruit  will  be  produced  unless  pollen  is  |  brosial  medicine.  It  is  pleasant  to  6ee  (says  j  anci  pUt  it  into  tin  cans  and  add  cold  water  to  1  uo  'es3  tuan  an  infinite  power  is  seen  in  every 
brought  to  the  pistils  by  some  agency,  such  as  ]  0nc  who  has  gazed  on  the  scene)  tbe  French  I  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  seal  up  with  solder.  I  oljject  that  presents  itself  to  our  eyes^  if, 
insects  or  winds,  from  a  staminate  one.  Some  I  peasants  partake  of  their  simple  and  pretty  din-  { Punch  a  small  hole  in  the  top  and  solder  that  I  therefore,  we  look  on  the  outside  of  these  bod- 
plants  that  ordinarily  produce  perfect  flowers  j  ner  of  brown  bread  and  salad.  They  enjoy  |  Up.  put  the  caus  in  a  boiler  and  boil  them  i  'lv  substances,  and  we  do  not  see  God  in  eT- 
do  sometimes  have  separated  ones,  the  stamens  |  excellent  health,  and  although  England  boasts  I  two  and  a  half  hours.  Then  take  them  up  1  erything,  we  are  no  better  than  brutish — make 
and  sometimes  the  pistils  being  suppressed  or  |  0f  her  prowess  and  her  beef-fed  soldiers,  yet|0neata  time  and  melt  the  solder  from  the  j  U!e  mere'y  of  our  sense  without  the  least  im- 
abortive,  when  the  flower  becomes  pistillate  or  I  let  us  tura  for  an  offset  to  the  home  army  of!8m,all  puncture,  and  let  the  steam  blow  off  I  provemenl  ot 'our  faith  or  our  reason.  Con- 
staminate  as  the  case  may  be.  This  happens  |  the  first  Napoleon.  This  was  in  a  large  meas- 1  -^-bile  boiling  hot,  and  again  solder  up  the  hole.  1  trary>  then,  to  the  opinion  of  those  men  who 
in  both  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  state  with  [  ure  composed  of  those  simple  peasants  and  see !  Return  them  to  the  boiler  and  boil  them  two  1  bo'd  tuat  a  w'sc  man  should  admire  nothing, 
both  the  strawberry  and  with  the  grape.    In  {  what  deeds  of  labor  they  performed.    In  the  |  anj  a  half  hours  longer.  1 1  sav  l'lat  a  truly  wise  and  good  man  should 

the  strawberry  it  is  usually  the  stamens  that  |  French  provinces  the  grape  vines  are  planted  ]  —  -  .....«.—»«„..  |  admire  everything,  or  rather  that  infinitencss 

'  I  of  wisdom  and  omnipotence  which  shows  it- 


are  wanting,  and  in  tbe  grape  it  is  more  com-  j  in  rows  of  three  by  four  feet  apart,  and  a  strong  I  .  ... 

mon  to  have  pistils  absent,  if  either  one.    A 1  stake  nine  feet  high  is  allowed  to  each  vine.  |  a    , MAN  m  Western  Ohio,  is  gathering  up  a  j  gelf  -m  eyery  yJaJbie  object. 

;  flock  ot  five  hundred  merino  sheep  to  take  to  \ 


Bishop  Hall. 

careful  inspection  of  a  flower,  will  enable  any  I  The  large  proprietors  use  the  plow  in  cultiva- 1  ™"     "VC  ^"T"  ™UUV  W  ^  W  i   

onc.o  tell  a  perfect-or  hermophrodite,  as  it  j  tion  and  everywhere  deep  working  is  the  rule.  [ ^  ~'  ™  ^  ^3 tot  I  At  an  evening  party,  Foote,  the  humorist, 
is  called-from  a  pistillate  flower  The  conical  |  Sometimes  the  vines  are  allowed  to  S^CK^Kaufout  ntwTwiscT  I  was  reminded  by  he  master  of  the  house  tha 
elevation  in  the  center  of  the  perfect  flower  ,s|  eight  feet  high,  but  generally  not  more  than  ]  ^uVS^V  thet  ri^bta  i  nis  handkerchief  was  hanging  out  from  bis  coat 

the  enlarged  end  of  its  stem  on  which  the  pis-!three  or  four.  Our  American  grapes  do  «^l2S2SSrftow^afS  Pocket.  "  I  thank  vou,  sir,'  said  the  humorist, 
tils  are  placed,  and  this  is  called  the  rtceptacU  \  succeed  well  under  this  system.    If  we  go  far-  j the  s',lle  of  lo"  P»ccs  °f  ^      |  as  he  thrust  the  embroidered  cambric  out  of 

The  stamens  are  arranged  around  this,  and |  titer  south  in  Europe  we  may  find  a  way  that  |aigW.   „  ,he  ^  better  ,han 

outside  of  these  the  showy  parts  of  the  flower,  j  will  suit  us.    From  Portugal,  wine  is  the  chief]    They  are  grumbling  with  the  weather  in  I  j  do  " 
the  petals  and  calyx.    As  tbe  pis'ils  ripen,  to  |  export  and  they  have  four  modes  of  culture  :  { Paris,  as  much  as  we  are,  almost.    Rain  has  I  . 

produce  the  fruit  proper— seeds  we  usually  call  |  First  the  vines  are  planted  in  rows  and  allowed  j  poured  incessantly  ;  April  showers  have  been  |  The  New  Jersey  cranberry  crop  will  be  im- 
them— the  receptacle  enlarges,  becoming  often  j  to  attain  the  hight  of  a  gooseberry  bush  and  |  transferred  to  July,  and  August  seems  to  have  I  mense  and  yield  a  heavy  profit  to  the  cultivat- 
of  enormous  size  compared  to  what  it  was  in =  they  require  uo  support  and  the  extensive  vine- 5  inherited  its  predecessor's  ills.  '  ors. 


Lying  in  Bed. — It  is  often  a  question  among  people  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man,  whether  lying  with  head  ex- 
alted or  level  with  the  body,  is  the  most  wholesome.  Most,  consulting  their  own  ease  on  this  point,  argue  in  favor  of  that  which  "they  prefer.  Now, 
although  many  delight  in  bolstering  up  their  heads  at  night,  and  sleep  soundly  without  injury,  yet  we  declare  it  to  be  a  dangerous  habit.  The  vessels  in 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart  to  the  head  are  always  lessened  in  their  cavities  when  the  bead  is  resting  in  bed  higher  than  the  body ;  there- 
fore in  all  diseases  attended  with  fever,  the  head  should  be  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  body ;  and  people  ought  to  accustom  themselves  to  sleep 
thus,  and  avoid  danger. — Med.  Jour. 
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Farm  and  garden. 


BEANS,  PEAS  AND  LENTILS. 


I  that  they  communicate  a  most  agreeable  flavor  I 
|  to  the  bread  thus  formed ;  but  this  pulse  is  j 
I  chiefly  given  to  horses.    They  are  also  made  f 


PREPARATION  OFjLANB  FOR  WHEAT.  j  nure,  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  wheat  plant 
Much  wheat  is  lost  every  year  by  being  !wiU  bec.ome  so  larSe  and  succulent  that  the 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
F.  WOLFINGER,  OF  MILTON,  PENN. 


but  they  should  be  soaked  in 


.    ,  !  heaved  out  by  frost.    This  seldom  happens  ex- 1  not  be  able  to  support  them,  they 

I  use  of  for  fattening  pigs,  and  are  exceedingly  =        .    .         .         .  .       .  1  ^  I  will  fall  clown  and  fail  to  m-odnrp  a  mn  Wo 

=   ,       1f  f     ,       ,     Mv        ,  cept  in  light  soils,  or  m  land  m  which  the  seed  I  «m  io  piouuce  a  crop.  We 

''has  been  sown  so  late  in  the  Fall  that  it  had  I  must  endeaTOr  t0  remedy  this  evil,  by  making 

not  time  to  become  firmly  rooted  before  vegeta- 1 use  of  a  maaure  that  will  give  strength  to  the 

.  tion  was  checked  by  frost.    Shallow  plowing  j  stem  as  weI1  as  wei£ht  to  the  grain. 

|  is  frequent  ly  the  cause  of  wheat  being  heaved  I  _  It  has  been  well  established  by  repeated  analy- 

j  out,  also  the  stagnant  water  of  undrained  soils,  1  sis  that  silica  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 


|  adapted  for  this 
|  water. 

I    On  land  of  an  average  quality  peas  which  = 
The  leguminous  plants  include  beans,  peas,  j  have  been  manured  are  always  infinitely  supe- 1  .      WaS  CIiecKecl  Dy  lrost- 


lentils,  vetches,  clover,  lucerns,  sanforn,  &e.,frior  jn  point  0f  quantity  as  well  as  haulm  to  I 

and  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  lime  and  con-  [  a     others,  and  they  leave  the  soil  in  a  condi- 1 .   •         .      r  ,  ■  „  w  iStrawofwl,Mt  »^tWn„t  i      i  ~  u  , 

siderable  sulphur  in  their  composition,  and  [  *  Mculiarl v  favorable  to  the  succeeding  crop  |  &r  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  deep  enough  to  f  s"aw  ol  wheat,  and  that  potash  and  phosphonc 
•  •  »   i     '  •  3         j  draw  up  those  ingredients  which  are  necessary  I a0lcl  exist  «i  the  grain,  and  a  certain  portion  of 


hence  lime  and  gypsum  (plaster)  are  very  valu- 1  jt 
able  manures  for  these  crops.    So  their  seeds  f 
contain  a  very  large  amount  of  nutritive  matter.  I 
And  their  value  as  a  food  for  man  and  beast  is  I 


is,  however,  seldom  advisable  to  manure  i,       ,  .  ,,     ,    ,       .         .      „      ,  ,  ,  =  iimp  in  hnth  «',■»«-  „,./i 
'        .„  „  '  _,  =  to  sustain  the  plants,  or  to  acquire  a  firm  hold  =  ame  m  Dotn  sjaw  and  grain, 

very  plentifully  for  peas.    The  weather  and  l 

temperature  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  [ 


It  is  evident 

Soil  saturated  with  water  expands  f  that  the  soluble  silica  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
|  considerably  in  freezing,  and  in  doing  so,  frac-  j  straw,  should  be  given  back  to  the  soil  by 


success  of  peas  and  on  their  formation  than  on  i  x  .  ,  ,  -     -  ,,  .  =  tumitio-  tiw  st™w  ;ntn  •  \   j  /■    n-  " 

mainly  owing,  as  chemists  inform  us,  to  the  |  aimost  anv  other  field  croD    Hence  it  is  scarce- 1  tU1'eS  the  r00tS  °f  plantS'  and  loOS<3nS  their  |  urn»ng  the  straw  into  manure,  instead  of  selling 

 /_   ..  — .  =  1  almost  any  othei  field  crop.   lience  it  is  scarce  |holdonthe  soi,_    Wheat  is  neyer  heaved  outiitinthe  markets.    One  cause  of  the  deteriora- 

|ly  possible  to  ca  cula  e  the  average  produc  ion  |  .q  ^  ^  hag  beeQ  th  h]  drained)  |  tion  of  the  wheat  crop  is  the  removal  of  the 
|  which  a  crop  will  yield.    Damp  weather  dur- 1  ^  de  sul)soiung  acr0Ss  the  drains.  I  straw  without  compensating  the  soil  for  the  in- 


very  large  proportions  of  azote  or  nitrogen,  or 
in  other  words,  the  flesh  and  fat  forming  mate- 
rials contained  in  them.    This  nutritive  sub- 


-  ing  the  flowering  season  is  rather  beneficial  I 
stance  of  beans,  peas,  &c,  is  also  called  Legu-\  thaQ  injuriouB>  because  the  conformation  of  the  \ 


Heavy  clay  lands  have  generally  been  de-  j  gradients  which  have  been  absorbed  by  it. 


wbich  is  ™*  analaS°us  t0  the  Slutea  "'I  ^eTp^"^m^rin^^  of]  D°Tf d  , "  ^  S°^"  yet  f  °™  °\  tbe  I  of  ^oTalTnd  Zetre  ZttT^r  Ttff 

-  \  most  abundant  crops  of  this  grain  have  been  \  01  potabn,  ana  tneietore  are  well  calculated  to 


wheat  grains  and  the  albumen  or  white  parts  j  moisture_    Iu  dry  weather  the  flower  very  fre.  | 


of  eggs.    And,  in  its  chemical  properties,  it  j  quent]y  d[.ies  up  without  seUing     The  lentil  j 


|  raised  on  sandy  soils,  which  have  been  proper- 1  increase  the  weight  of  the  grain  of  wheat  which 


resembles  the  caseine  or  curd  of  milk,  which  I 


has  caused  Liebig,  the  great  German  chemist, 


contains  a  greater  proportion  of  vegeto-animal  ] 


to  call  it  vegetable  caseine,  from  its  being  in  his  | 
opinion  identical  in  its  composition  and  pro- 1 
perties  with  the  pure  curd  of  milk.  And  it  is  I 
this  legumin  or  vegetable  caseine  that  makes  | 
beau  and  pea  meal  such  an  excellent  substitute  | 
as  it  is  known  to  be,  for  milk  in  raising  calves.  I 
For,  as  the  legumin  contains  considerable  | 
quantities  of  the  phosphate  or  bone-earth,  it  I 
at  once  furnishes  not  only  muscle  and  the  flesh,  I 
but  the  bones  and  fat,  and  indeed  all  the  ele- 1 
ments  of  animal  growth. 


[  matter  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  is  univer- 


sally regarded  as  being  highly  nutritious.  From 


I  ly  tilled  and  enriched  by  manure.    Previous  to  I  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash  in  its 
I  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  into  the  bus- 1  composition.    If  all  the  ashes  which  are  made 
bandry  of  England,  stiff,  clay  soil  was  aloue  [ in  tbe  house  and  on  the  farm,  were  carefully 


the  time  of  Esau  to  the  present  day  it  has  been 
considered  as  an  article  of  food.    This  veget-  j 
able  fetches  a  higher  price  than  peas. 


1  thought  suitable  for  the  production  of  wheat,  j  collected,  spread  over  the  wheat  field,  and  har- 

1  and  it  was  ameliorated  by  fallowing  and  fre-  j  iwed  in  with  the  seed,  a  large  increase  in  the 

It  does  ^ quent  PlowinSs'  etc-    The  introduction  of  tur-  j  acreable  produce  would  be  the  result. 

.    .         f  nips  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  I    Lime  imparts  health  and  vigor  to  the  stem 
not  yield  much  straw,  but  what  there  is,  is  very  =    1    1  .       '     ,    .  .  „        ,.       ;  .  ,     , ,  6 

,  ,.    .       ,        ...         ,  ,      .   .,    !  system  of  cropping.    Naked  fallows  disap-sand  a  portion  of  it  should  be  applied  to  soil 

delicate  and  nourishing,  and  somewhat  similar  I  J      ,      ,  f         ,  .  .  »    ,  ,  .      ,         ^  .  „ 

•    ....  '.         ,,        =  peared  and  a  regular  svstem  of  rotation  or  =  intended  for  wheat.    It  is  useful  for  correcting 
to  the  best  hay :  consequently  it  is  usually  re-  =         ,     ,                                     „    ,  ■  ,  I  , ,  ,        ...  s 

,  „  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  -  crops  has  been  established,  by  means  oi  which  =  acids  which  are  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
served  for  young  animals,  as  lambs  and  calves.  |  0     ,    ^  ._  _  _j  j  ^  |  ._.  J.„ilJ.s_._  »        ,      ,  \ 


As  lentils  require  to  be  kept  very  free  from 


the  land  is  manured  evenly,  and  weeds  and  I  assists  in  dissolving  silica  and  the  phosphates, 


=  destructive  insects  are  banished.    Soils  so  light  I  and  in  various  ways  improves  the  strength 
e  weeds,  the  culture  of  this  crop  tends  to  improve  s  ,  ..       »,..<=■,.         „    ,  6 

I     ,  ,  .,  „    „r     m,     ,  -n  ■    -  i      c=  as  to  come  under  the  denomination  ot     blow-  =  and  vigor  of  the  wheat  plants.     A  small 

=  and  clean  the  soil.     (Van  Thoer  s  Principles  of  = .  ,,  „        ,  =  ■„ ,.       '  .    ,  . 

Bechelbron,  a  chemist,  says  that  beans  and  j  Agriculture  p.  435  6  7  and  9.)  I lng  sands   bave  been  consolldated  by  growing  j  quantity  of  lime  mixed  with  muck  or  rich  soil, 

peas  contain  in  eveiy  1000  of  their  parts  in  I   °  '   '    .'  '  |  turnips,  and  folding  the  sheep  to  eat  them  on]  will  have  a  much  better  effect  as  manure, 

their  ordinary  state  the  following  proportions !  Tne  lentil  is  a  snla11  climDmS  Plant,  from  ]  the  fields  ;  their  trampling  and  droppings  being  |  a  larger  portion  without  the  addition  than 
of  azote,  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  bone-earth,  1  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  pale  purple  j  sufficient  to  make  a  light  soil  tenacious.  Heavy,  j  of  any  other  substance.  Professor  Johnston 
to  wit :  \  flowei's,  that  are  succeeded  by  short  flat  pods ;  tenacious  soils  have  been  ameliorated  by  drain- 1  says  :— "  Lime  acts  in  two  ways  on  the  soil,  it 

Lime.  Bone-earth.  I  containing  two  or  three  flat  round  seeds.    But  |  age,  the  adoption  of  the  drill  system  of  bus-  {  produces  a  mechanical  alteration  which  is  sim- 
t  fi  [  there  is  a  French  variety  of  much  larger  growth  j  bandry,  aud  rotation  of  crops. 


Beans 
Peas 


Azote. 
51.10 
B8.40 


Phosphoric  Acid. 
111.26 
9.03 


1.53 
3.03 


I  pie  and  easily  understood ;  but  it  is  the  cause 


Wheat  delights  in  new  soil,  but  it  is  neces-  | 


!  of  chemical  changes  which  are  really  obscure, 


y  that  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  other ! and  are'  as  yet  susceptible  of  only  partial  ex- 


Boussingault,  a  highly  distinguished  French  I that  is  much  more  worthy  of  culture,  both  as  | 
chemist  and  agriculturist,  in  his  "  Rurul  Econo-  {  a  food  for  man  and  beast-  j  L 

my,"  says  that  every  100  parts  of  dried  beans,  I  Beans,  peas  and  lentils  contain  more  nitrogen  I  ^ants  should"  be" decomposed!,  in  order  to  pre- 1  Planat>on."  A  good  crop  of  wheat  cannot  be 
peas,  lentils  and  vetches  contain  the  following  [  than  any  other  graiD,  except  flaxseed  and  de-  [  veut  their  growth,  aud  to  furnish  food  to  the  I  obtained  from  a  soil  that  is  deficient  in  lime, 
proportions  of  azote,  viz:  |  corticated  cotton  seed.    Aud  hence  the  manure !  wheat  plants.    Land  that  has  been  for  some-!and  on  this  account  evelT  grower  of  wheat 


BeanB 
Peas 
Lentils 
Vetches 


Azote. 
6.50 
4.20 
4.40 


|  of  animals  fed  on  beans,  peas  and  lentils  is  j  ti,ne  in  tillage  and  then  laid  down  in  good  j 


I  should  make  arrangements  for  applying  this 


|  more  valuable  than  that  of  animals  fed  on  any  i  heart)  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  years  in  I  md'spensable  manure. 

[other  grain.  And  as  they  can  be  planted  late|grasS;  when  broken  up  again  will  generally  j  .  Common  salt  is  a  useful  manure,  and  a  por- 
Aud  in  commenting  on  these  and  other  vege- !  and  yet  ripen  soon  enough  to  have  the  ground  !  produce  a  better  crop  of  wheat  than  "  wild  j  t'oa  °^  snou'd  always  be  applied  directly,  or 
table  products  embodied  in  his  analysis,  he !  sown  with  Winter  wheat  and  leave  the  soil  in  I  soii  "  that  is  soil  which  has  never  produced  a  I  iudil'ectly  to  the  soil  intended  for  wheat.  Lime 
observes :-  |  admirable  order  for  wheat,  the  culture  of  beans  j  cuitWated  crop.    Nitrogenous  manures  are  best ! and  salt  have  a  much  more  Powerful  effect 

"Judging  from  the  equivalents,  leguminous  I  and  peas  is  rapidly  extending  in  our  wheat-  { smted  for  wheat.  Professor  Johnston  proved !  .vvbe?  aPPlied  ln  combination,  than  when  either 
vegetables  must  be  possessed  of  a  much  higher  j  growing  regions.  For,  if  they  are  planted  in  j  this  in  his  "Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chem-Iis  given  sing'y-  Lieo!g  says,  "common  salt 
nutritive  value  than  wheat;  and  it  is  known  j  rows,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  can  easily  be  I  istry."  If  we  take  a  wheat  plant  and  examine  | enables  a  Plant  to  extract  sulphur  from  the 
indeed  that  harricots,  (a  French  kidney  bean)  j  horse-hoed  and  kept  clean  from  all  weeds  and  [  the  composition  of  the  flour  it  contains,  as  1  ground'  where  |l  had  existed  as  sulphate  of 
peas  and  beans,  form  in  some  sort  substitutes  I  the  soil  be  very  nicely  pulverized  for  the  recep-  j  raised  on  different  soils,  and  from  the  applica- 1 lime/'  Tne  grain  of  tlie  cereal  crops  may  be 
for  animal  food.  The  difference  indicated  is  so  j  tion  of  the  seed  of  our  Winter  grains,  either  I  tion  of  different  manures,  it  will  be  found  that  I mucb  imProved  iu  size  and  color  by  the  judi- 
great,  however,  that  it  may  surprise  those  who  I  wheat  or  rye.    The  cow  pea  of  our  Southern  I  ,ts  giuten  wnich  contains  a  large  per  cental  1 cioUS  aPPlication  of  8alt-    It  acts  well  in  con- 

|  States  is  also  a  very  valuable  green  manurial  I  0f  nitrogen,  is  invariably  increased  by  the  in-ijunClion  with  ammoniacal  manures,  the  salt 
i  plant,  but  it  does  not  succeed  well  North  oficreaSed  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure.  I  glvlnS  weigbt  and  solidi,7  t0  tbe  grain,  while 
i  Virginia.  I  !  the  size  and  luxuriance  of  the  plant  are  in- 

\  j    The  composition  of  wheat  varies  greatly  ac-  j  creased  by  the  ammonia.    Immense  crops  of 

;  inorganic  constit dents  of  beans,  peas  and  j  cording  to  many  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  I  wheat  have  been  raised  by  the  application  of 
lentils.  I  manure,  climate,  variety,  time  of  sowing,  and  f  sait  and  barn-yard  dung.    A  farmer  in  England! 

According  to  Levi,  a  chemist  of  Germany,  I time  of  harvestmg.  etc.    The  following  analy-  f  obtained  96  bushels  of  wheat  from  one  acre 
\  every  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  lentils    and! sis  b^  Sprengel  may  be  taken  as  an  average;  !0f  iand  by  using  a  manure  composed  of  salt 

i  the  mean  of!100' 000  palt8  dry  wheat  contains  1,777  ofash[and  well  decomposed  barn  yard  manure.— 


have  never  thought  of  the  subject  that  engages  [ 
us.  In  a  general  way  we  are  all  perhaps  dis-  j 
posed  to  regard  the  articles  that  habitually  en- ; 
ter  into  our  food  as  highly  nutritious.  The  fact,  I 
however,  is  that  tubers,  roots,  and  even  the  I 
seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses  are  but  very  moder-  [ 
ately  nutritious.  If  we  see  herbivorous  animals  I 
getting  fat  upon  such  things,  it  is  only  because 

their  organization  enables  them  to  consume  |  according  to  Morton  of  England. 


them  in  larger  quantities.  I  doubt  very  much  1  three  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  field  beans  and  I or  inorganic  matter !  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  j  Western  Rural. 
whether  a  man  doing  hard  work  could  sup-  j  the  mean  of  four  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  field  j stow  contam8  3,518  parts  of  ash.    They  con-  j 


port  himself  on  bread  exclusively 
Economy,  p.  408,  409.  |  following  inorgai 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  of  England,   another  j  proportions,  viz : 
chemist,  says  that  beans,  peas  and  lentils  con-  j 
tain  in  every  100  of  their  parts  the  following  I  Potash 
proportions  of  nitrogen  or  azote,  to  wit :         i  Lime 


Lentils. 
27.84 
.65 


\  Magnesia 
Nitrogen.  =  Peroxide  of  iron 

Beans  38,lo  \  Phosphoric  acid 

Peas  39.36  \  Sulphuric  acid 

Lentils  37.98  =  Silica 

.....      „  .  I  Chloride  of  Sodium 

And  also  the  following  proportions  of  albumen  \  cworide  of  Potaaium 


and  unazotized  matter,  viz : 


Ash  or  asheB 


6.07 
1.98 
1.61 
29.D7 

1.07 
6.13 

2.06 


I  (Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.) 


Beans. 
33.25 
10.60 
5.77 
7.99 
U.56 
37.57 
1.00 
1.14 
0.81 
0.49 
4.00 


i  Silica. . 
"V  n  =  Sulphui 
Hi  S  Phosph 
I  Chlorin 

o!98  I 
33.82  = 
4.39  = 
0.52  ! 
2.16  = 


Grain. 

Straw.  = 

20  I 

..240 

29  1 

240  i 

32  I 

.  26 

90  \ 

2,870  = 

37  I 

..  40 

170  i 

30  I 

1,777 

3,518  | 

Large  vs.  Small  Kernels  for  Seed. — Some 
Slraw6 1 ten  years  ag°  I  planted  an  ear  of  corn  to  test 


Beans 

Peas 

Lentils 


Albumen. 
31 
29 
33 


Unazotized  matter. 
52 

8* 


ear,  and  will  give  you  the  result.    The  soil 

was  just  alike,  the  cultivation  the  same,  and 

the  crop  very  different.    I  planted  the  first  two 

rows  from  the  tip  or  small  end  ;  and  planted  all 
One  hundred  parts  of  wheat,  m  its  natural  |the  game  moaiB      The  ,        end  produced 

?H |  state,  contains,  according  to  Gregory,  the  &1- 1  feir  gized  ^  with  irTegu]ar  rQWSj  much  &s  yQu 
|  lowing  ingredients:  ]  will  find  them  at  that  end  of  the  ear.  The  middle 

!     .   .  e       . .  ,  x,  ,       ,  I  A}')!1™en  Hi  kernels  produced  large  ears,  mostly  straight  and 

1    And  from  these  analyses  we  see  that  wood  i  £lule°  C?-?  =  P-      rm  u      w  l  \,  ... 

=    ,      ,  ..   '     .  ,.  .  .    =  starch  5».7  =  fair.    The  tips  brought  forth  nubbins  only. 

=  ashes,  bones,  salt,  lime  and  lime  containing  |  o?>m'  dextrine,  pectme  and  sugar  4.6  =  "       .  a 

Von  Thcer  of  Germany,  in  speaking  of  beans,!  magnesia,  are  very  good  manures  for  lentil,  I  There  was  not  a  fair  ear  on  the  two  rows  of 

„»..  or,j  -i0„t\u  „„„„ .  Iu         j  •  j,  .i  82-31  =  corn.    I  have  raised  corn,  more  or  less,  for 

pea  and  1  en  ds  says  •  | bean  and  Pea  ™^  ™<*  ™*  a^s  contain  j    According  to  another  analysis  by  ihe  same  j  ^  nQw 

"Abushel  of  beans  weighs  from  100  to  103 1  the  elemen  s  of  po ash,  and  sat  contains  soda,  |  chemist,  the  parts  were  thus  divided  :  jat  most  two-thirds  of  the  kLels  on  each 

pounds.    They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  i  and  bones  furnish  large  amounts  of  phosphoric  f  Water  12  9^  ear  of  corn 

nutritious  vegeto-animal  matter,  although  not!acid.    And  gypsum  or  ground  plaster  will  sup-  [  Organicma'tter.:. :.':'.:.\::."::.''.'.:.'"V.'.\'.'.;V.'.:::::8p  ^      "  M" 
so  much  as  peas, but  a  larger  quatity  of  amidine. !  P'y  both  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  because  | 

In  many  places  they  are  baked  and  employed  j  Poster  consists  of  lime  and  sulphur  combined  j    We  may  understand  the  properties  of  a  I  

as  food ;  sometimes  they  are  even  mixed  with  j  with  water.  j  manurej  and  yet  not  apply  it  properly.    If  we }    Potatoe  bugs  are  destroying  whole  crops  of 

flour  and  made  into  bread,  and  many  assert*    September,  1867.  I  make  use  of  an  abundance  of  ammonical  ma- !  potatoes  in  some  of  the  farming  towns  of  Illinois. 


and  generally  raise  good  crops. 
9 1  Save  your  seed  corn  and  hang  it  up  in  the 
s»M  I  Fall.— Cor.  IT.  T.  Independent. 


*0tTi, PlCTPEKS-  —Engraven  deep  upon  the  tablet  of  the  soul  lies  some  hidden  picture,  some  loved  one  whose  voice  no  longer  thrills  us,  who  has  passed 
on  to  the  unknown  shore.  Eatel  and  pencil  fail  to  bring  out  life  such  as  is  hidden  deep  in  the  recesses  of  fond,  loving  hearts.  Time  cannot  erase  these 
pictures ;  every  expression  lives,  and  they  often  flash  across  us.  Sometimes  we  read  them  in  the  countenances  of  others,  when  the  soul  illumined  gives 
me  ana  animation  to  the  face.  It  is  then  that  the  loved  one  stands  before  us,  clothed  in  the  flesh.  Blessed  pictures !  You  tell  us  that  love  is  immortal 
ana  undying.  You  point  us  to  the  better  land.  You  tell  us  of  re-unions  when  our  earthly  work  is  done.  You  loosen  our  hold  on  earth  and  give  us  as- 
pirations after  things  not  perishable. 


This  Wavm  ami  Fireside. 


21)3 


G.  W.  and  S.  S.  K0S3,  EDITORS. 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1867 


AGRIon.TrKE  feeds  us ;  to  a  pr.nt  pxtent  tt  clothe*  na ;  with- 
out It  we  could  not  have  innunfuctnres.  and  should  nolliiin*  com. 
merce.  "Sfcese  all  stand  tojiclhrr  like  |i1llun>  In  a  oldster  -the 
largest  la  the  center,  and  lliut  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Daniel 
WkbSTBB. 


DEEP  PLOUGHING  AND  SUB-SOILING. 


lough  would  not  be  of  so  great  an  ad-  I 
tage. 

|  Another  peculiar  benefit  which  sub-soiling  j 
i  has  over  ordinary  deep  ploughing  is  that  it  j 
I  gives  a  deeply  pulverized  mass,  without  cx- 1 
!  posing  upon  the  surface  that  portion  which  is] 
I  often  not  adapted  to  most  crops.  On  a  tena-  { 
!  cious  clay,  which  sometimes  forms  a  hard  j 
|  crust,  there  would  certainly  be  no  advantage  in  j 
j  sub-soiling ;  but  for  a  majority  of  soils  we  j 
j  would  follo'w  the  experience  of  Professor  | 
1  Mapes — we  should  plough  deep  and  sub-soil  j 
|  all  land  adapted  to  thorough  cultivation. 

EXPERIENCE  is  the  great  teacher  in  farming.  |  _ 

Without  it,  successful  agriculture  is  almost  mi- j 
possible.  With  it,  we  can  make  our  business  ] 
profitable  and  our  lands  productive.  Past  ex-  j  Some  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  dwarf] 
perience  teaches  us  that  dec])  ploughing  is  abso-  j  pear  culture  was  warmly  discussed  and  the  I 
lutely  necessary  on  almost  every  farm,  in  order  I  abandonment  of  the  quince  stock  was  urged,  I 
to  get  the  highest  profit  from  the  soil.  The  j  some  eminent  penologists,  among  whom  was  1 
reasons  for  tlxis  are  plain  to  every  practical !  Marshal!  P.  Wilder,  endeavored  to  compromise  j 
farmer :  but  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  I  the  question  by  recommending  the  deep  plant- 1 
have  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  ]  ing  of  the  dwarfs,  so  that  the  pear  might  emit  I 
we  present  the  advantages  of  deep  ploughing,  j  roots  above  the  bud  or  junction  ;  others  op-  j 
First:  the  space  in  depth  to  which  the  roots  |  posed  the  unphilosophical  idea,  among  whom  j 
of  all  crops  penetrate,  and  from  which  they  [  was  the  late  Wm.  Reid,  an  experienced  culti- 1 
derive  nourishment,  is  limited  chiefly  by  the  j  Vator ;  yet  many  adopted  this  method,  both  | 
extent  to  which  the  plough  has  run.  Beneath  I  here  arKj  in  Europe.  We  quote  the  opinion  of} 
that  point,  especially  in  clay  soils,  the  roots  j  Thomas  Rivers,  the  great  advocate  of  dwarf! 


PEARS  BOOTING  ABOVE  THE  QUINCE. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

The  "  Wisconsin  Farmer  "  ^peak6  very  j 
favorably  of  a  new  variety  of  Spring  wheat I 
raised  by  a  farmer  in  Dane  count}',  that  State,  j 
It  has  a  remarkably  long  head,  well  tilled  out,  j 
and  is  not  subject  to  insect  depredations.  The  | 
seed  was  obtained  from  the  Department  of] 
Agriculture,  and  came  from  the  South  of  Rus- 1 
sia. 

Doubts  are  entertained  by  many  intelligent  j 
agriculturists  of  there  being  such  an  immense  j 
wheat  crop,  this  season,  as  was  generally  an- 1 
ticipated.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Country  \ 
Gentleman,"  writing  from  Rock  Island  county,  j 
Illinois,  says  the  yield  there  is  only  from  ten  j 
to  twelve  bushels  per  acre — occasionally  eigh-  \ 
teen — but  the  general  average  is  only  about  ] 
twelve  bushels.  "Where  the  200,000,000 j 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  is  the  estimated  na- ! 
tional  crop  for  1S07,  is  to  come  from,"  this  cor-  j 
respondent  "cannot  see-" 

The  "American  Farmer  "  publishes  two  es- ! 
says  discussing  the  question  of  the  best  breed  j 
of  cattle  for  the  Northern  sections  of  the  I 
country — special  reference  being  given  to  j 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  required  ;  also  to  j 


the  production  of  butter,  cheese  and  beef. 

make  but  little  progress.    Second:  the  un-j pears,  lately  published  in  the  "London  Jour- j  One  writer  gives  a  preference  to  the  black, 

polled  Galloways  ;  the  other  favors  the  small, 
Irish,  Kerry  cattle. 


broken  sub-soil,  when  composed  of  clay,  is {  nai  0f  Horticulture."   He  says:    "No hole  in  j 

not  easily  penetrated  by  rain.    Hence,  after  the }  any  cultivated  garden  need  be  more  than  from  I 

ploughed  soil  has  become  saturated,  the  sur- j  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  j 

plus  water  escapes  from  the  surface,  often  car- j  inches  deep,  and  the  covering  of  the  junction  I 

rying  off  valuable  portions  of  fertility.    Deep  |  0f  the  bud  or  graft  with  the  stock,  leads  to  in-  j 

ploughing  prevents  this  washing  away  of  the  I  jurious  consequences  ;  for  besides  placing  the! 

surface.     Third  :   a  deeply-broken  soil  is  a }  trees  by  far  too  deeply  in  the  soil,  it  induces  j 

store-house  for  moisture,  holding  a  portion  |  the  putting  forth  of  roots  from  the  gralt,  by } 

always  in  reserve  for  periods   of  drought.  j  which  the  effect  of  the  quince  stock  in  giving  I 

When  the  sun,  the  air,  and  the  growing  crop  |  fertility  is  destroyed.    Great  care  is  taken  to  | 

have  taken  up  the  surface  moisture,  some  off  withdraw  all  loose  earth  from  the  base  of  the! 

the  roots  are  still  deep  down  in  the  earth,  |  tree,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  an  inch  j 

where  the  supply  is  abundant.    Again,  this  ]  between  the  swollen  junction  of  the  graft  with  j 

moisture  from  below  constantly  rises  toward  j  the  stock  and  the  surface  of  the  ground.   This  ! 

the  top  during  a  drought,  by  capillary  attrac- {  mode  of  culture  has  been  followed  here  with] 

tion.    It  also  brings  with  it  some  elements  off  pear  trees  on  quince  stocks,  twenty  to  twenty-  j 

fertility  in  solution,  and  as  the  evaporation  {  five  years  old,  and  is  the  only  sound  method  of  { 

goes  on,  these  must  enrich  the  surface  soil.      j  culture."  I 

,  ,  ,      I    So  much  for  our  learned  doctors  of  pomolo- 1 

The  above  statement  may  be  regarded  as  = 


scientific  facts  in  agriculture.    We  have  seen 


!gy  here,  who  have  been  urging  the  burying  of} 


farms  that  were  "run  out"  by  thin,  shallow 
ploughing.    The  plantations  of  the  Southern 


t  |  the  junction  of  pear  and  quince,  so  as  to  get  j 


Stales,  from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf,  all  exhibit  I  , 

'  „  .  .,  ...         _ . .  i  doctor  correct 

the  sad  effects  of  shallow  cultivation.  We; 


|  rid  of  the  quince  roots,  quietly,  by  a  sort  of  1 
compromise.    Is  the  practice  of  the  English  { 


and  that  of  our  doctors  errone- 1 

i  ous  i    Let  those  who  have  tried  both  answer.  I 
have,  also,  frequently  seen  farms  in  the  Middle  I  „  ,  ,  ,.      ,  .       ...        .  I 

'       '      1       J  .  .  :  For  ourselves  we  never  believed  in  rotting  out  = 

and  New  England  States  whose  fertility  and  s  ,  ,    ,,  ! 

iiuu  iicir  ajubuuu*  mono  ™»  =  the  quince  by  the  covering  process.  = 

productiveness  were  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  by  \  \ 
ploughing  thin — by  merely  scratching  the  sur- 1  I 
face  to  the  depth  of  only  three  or  four  inches.  I  HYGROMETERS  IN^  HORTICULTURE.  j 
The  result  of  this' evil  practice  is  a  regular }  To  the  EJilors  of  lhaFarman(1  Klreeidc: 
and  systematic  depreciation  of  the  land,  with!  We  baye  bad  recently  quite  a  valuable  les-l 
a  certain  decimation  of  crops  every  year.  The|souas  t0  tbe  in3portance  of  moisture  to  the! 
late  Professor  Mapes,  one  of  the  most  schol- 1  heal(hy  condition  of  0Ur  fruits,  but  we  are  still  1 
arly  and  practical  of  American  agriculturists,  | at  a  loss practically  ,0  take  advantage  of  tbe! 
was  an  advocate  of  deep  ploughing;  and  tas  f  nygrometer.  Few  gardeners,  (or  garden  labor- ! 
own  estate,  in  New  Jersey,  is  to-day  an  evi- 1  ers  we  sUould  say)  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of ! 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  deep  cultivation. }  tne  thermometer,  but  the  barometer  and  hy-l 


He  doubled  the  value  of  his  land,  and  more  | 


than  doubled  his  annual  crops,  by  ploughing 
deep. 


j  grometer  have  not  yet  been  added  to  garden 


requisites.    A  writer  in  England  has  a  similar  { 

.  experience.    He  says :  f 
Sub-soiling  land — of  which  Mapes  was  the;  ,,    ,        „  ,  ! 

.     '".  ,       .  ,  i    "  We  can  generally  learn  fron  any  horticul-  \ 

pioneer  m  tms  country — is  also  of  meat  ad-  =       ,       ,    ,  J  .........  I 

„    .,  .  ;  tural  work  the  temperature  which  will  suit  the  = 

vantage.    Bv  this  means  the  bottom  of  the !  ,  .  ,  ,  ,    .  § 

.  ...  ,  ,     ,    ,  ,      ,     .    .  !  plants  we  wish  to  cultivate,  but  we  seek  m  § 

furrow  is  thoroughly  broken  and  pulverized,  =    .    .  ,  .  ...    ..      . '  ,  = 

.  ,  .      .       a         _..   ,  .      ,       =  vain  for  any  definite  directions  as  to  the  de-  ! 
without  being  turned  up.    This  being  done,  =  .  .  .        .  ,  .  ,    ,  ! 

,       ,      .    ,       ,  »         Igree  of  atmospheric  moisture  which  they  re-  ! 

the  surface  plouL'h  then  throws  its  next  furrow  =     .        .  , 

.  ,  ,  c         .     .,      ,\  quire.    It  was  recently  stated  that  during  the ; 

upon  this  loosened  portion  of  the  sub-soil,  and  =     .  .  , 

.     .,    ,     Z.  ,  ,,  .     ,    i  active  season  of  growth,  the  wet  bulb  should  = 

the  sub-soil  plough  following  again,  breaks!       ,„      ,  ,,       ,,  ,,.! 

..  .  !  stand  four  degrees  below  the  drv,  and  during  \ 

another  portion — and  so  the  process  is  con-;  ,..         .,„  i'       ,  • 

.  ..J,         ,  ,   „  , ,  ,     ..       .  , !  the  ripening  period  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees ! 

tinued  till  the  whole  field  has  Us  surface  stirred   ,  °  .  ! 

,.     .,   ,  .    . !  below.     Can  your  chmatological  friends  give ! 

to  a  depth  which  cannot  ordinarily  be  reached !  ,  ,  .      .    „  I 

,  ,     ,  .  _,    !  us  any  simple  directions  on  this  point ' 

by  any  one  plough  operating  alone.     The  j  .  „ 

benefits  of  sub-soiling  are  similar  to  those  of  I 

deep  ploughing.    It  opens  up  a  new  source  off 

fertility,  for  the  sub-soil  always  contains  more  ! 

or  less  of  mineral  substances  demanded  by  the  I  <HT  The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  So- 
growing  crop.  It  also  gives  a  deeper  space  for  I  ciety  will  hold  its  first  fair  since  the  war,  at 
the  circulation  and  retention  of  air  and  mois-}  Waverley,  midway  between  Newark  and  Eliza- 
ture,  which  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  drought.  [  beth,  on  the  line  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad, 
Again,  if  the  soil  is  level,  and  of  such  a  char-  j  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  October.  It  is  in- 
acter  as  to  retain  too  much  of  the  rain-fall,  |  tended  to  make  this  exhibition  a  very  interest- 
then  the  newly  broken  sub-soil  lets  it  pass  off  |  ing  one,  as  it  is  not  only  the  first  since  the  war, 
more  freely  from  the  surface  soil.  On  lands  \  but  also  the  first  ever  held  on  the  society's  own 
not  thoroughly  drained,  we  presume  the  sub-  ==  grounds. 


The  "Ohio  Farmer"  recently  published  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Slate  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
wool  interest.  The  following  is  an  extract  :— 
"Extraordinary  importations  of  foreign  wools 
since  18G0;  a  very  largely  increased,  if  not 
double  production  of  domestic  wool  since  that  i 
period,  an  average  increase  of  $6,000,000  of; 
woolen  manufactures  since  that  date,  and  the  j 
country  flooded  with  army  goods.  The  supply  j 
of  the  raw  material  and  manufactures  on  hand  ; 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  and  as  a  con-  \ 
sequence  prices  are  depreciated,  and  will  re- 1 
main  so  until  the  excessive  supply  is  con-  i 
sumed. " 

CAN  BONE  SPAVIN  BE  CURED? 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Flrealde  : 

I  hate  a  very  valuable  horse  that  is  spavined,  j 
and  I  wish  to  inquire,  through  your  journal,  j 
if  said  disease  can  be  cured  ?  Some  people ! 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  cure  for  it — others ; 
affirm  that  there  is.  I  have  employed  three 
different  veterinary  surgeons,  but  without  suc- 
sess.  As  your  journal  circulates  among  a 
large  class  of  horse  owners,  perhaps  some  of 
them  can  give  me  the  desired  information. 

Simon. 

[Will  some  of  our  veterinary  friends  answer 
the  above? — Eds. 

THE  YELLOWS  IN  PEACHES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside : 

Ix  your  paper  of  the  14th,  I  notice  boiling 
water  recommended  for  the  yellows  in  peach 
trees.  I  have  used  air-slacked  lime  with  un- 
failing effect — say  one  quart  to  a  tree,  scattered 
around  the  trunk,  covering  the  space  within 
a  circle  of  one  foot  from  the  tree.  I  think  a 
solution  of  saltpetre,  poured  about  the  trunk, 
will  kill  the  grubs  so  destructive  to  this  valu- 
able tree.  Saltpetre  is  very  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life — at  the  same  time  most  grateful  to  the 
vegetable.  I  shall  try  it  myself,  and  hope 
others  will  also,  and  report  the  effect. 

w.  J.  H. 

Providence,  if.  I.,  Sept.,  18G7. 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

TnE  South  has  raised  a  surplus  of  corn,  and 
large  shipments  are  being  made  daily  to  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati.  It  is  twenty  cents  higher 
in  Cincinnati  than  at  Nashville. 

The  absence  of  sunny  weather  during  the 
past  Summer  has  produced  a  very  marked 
effect  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  is  well 
ripened,  and  probably  all  varieties  of  fruits  will 
be  found,  when  the  season  for  gathering  them 
comes  round,  to  have  suffered  from  the  wet 
weather  of  the  Summer. 

The  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Advertiser 
has  seen  a  sweet  potato  about  twelve  inches  in 
length  and  eighteen  inches  in  circumference, 
weighing  over  five  pounds.  It  was  grown 
near  that  city. 

The  Harrison  (Texas)  Flag  learns  from  Cap- 
tain S.  F.  Souhtern,  who  has  recently  made  a 
tour  over  the  greater  portion  of  Texas,  that  the 
yield  of  corn  was  never  greater  in  that  Slate, 
and  that  according  to  his  judgment  a  good 
half  crop  of  cotton  will  be  raised. 

Twelve  peaches,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
precisely  ten  poands,  were  picked  from  a  small 
tree  in  the  yard  of  Thomas  H.  Lyons  at  Rock- 
port,  Indiana,  last  week. 

The  Toledo  Blade  says:  "We  have  heard 
much  of  large  returns  from  investments  in 
grapes,  but  none  equal  to  those  given  by  a 
grower  whose  vineyard  is  located  on  the  Mau- 
mee  river,  aud  about  five  miles  below  Toledo. 
His  profit  last  year  from  fruit  and  cuttings  sold 
from  a  single  acre  are  given  at  $5,200. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  peach  crop  of  Dela- 
ware will  reach  two  million  baskets.  They 
are  sold  to  shippers  at  Milford  and  other  points 
on  the  railroad  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a 
basket. 

An  Iowa  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Ameri- 
can, lays  down  land  to  grass  by  sowing  the 
seed  immediately  after  harvesting  his  oats, 
trusting  to  the  cattle,  which  are  turned  in  to 
pasture  off  the  stubble,  to  tram;)  iu  the  seed. 

The  chicken  cholera  that  has  proved  so  fatal 
in  many  places  at  the  West,  is  ascribed  by  R. 
H.  Murry,  of  Calumet,  111.,  to  a  species  of  pu- 
trefaction caused  by  a  too  exclusive  barn-yard 
diet  in  hot  weather.  He  has  been  successful 
in  its  cure  by  a  mixture  of  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  cayenne  pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of  char- 
coal with  a  quart  of  corn  meal  dough  fed  to 
the  chickens. 

Good  Fall  wheat,  which  a  week  ago  was  sell- 
ing in  Lexington,  Mo.,  at  $1  30  per  bushel,  is 
now  sold  readily  at  $2  and  82  10  per  bushel. 

Ohio  has  S, 400,712  sheep,  and  exports  a 
wool  clip  this  year  of  between  twenty-seven 
and  thirty  million  pounds,  yielding  about  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars. 

The  Aroostook  (Maine)  Times  says  in  that 
county  the  wheat  crop  gives  promise  of  an 
abundant  yield,  and  as  there  was  quite  a  large 
breadth  of  this  grain  sown,  the  harvest  will 
prove  very  remunerative. 

John  B.  Gough  has  ou  his  estate  at  West 
Boylston,  (Mass.)  over  2000  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  consisting  of  turkeys,  hens,  ducks,  pig- 
eons and  geese. 

The  Georgia  pcanul  crop-will  be  wonderfully 
large  this  year,  and  the  product  of  two  coun- 
ties alone  is  estimated  at  00,000  bushels. 


A  Gajipen  Laborek. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.,  18G7. 


KS~  The  com  and  tobacco  crops  in  Missouri 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  intense  and 
protracted  drought  of  the  Summer.  The  cen- 
ral  portion  of  Tennessee  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  same  cause,  aud  not  more  than  half 
a  crop  is  expected. 

C-sT  Wc  are  indebted  to  J.  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  of  Med  way,  Mass.,  for  six  new  varieties 
of  seed  potatoes.  They  include  the  Early  Good- 
rich, Harrison,  Sebec,  Shaker  Fancy,  Wachti- 
:  sett  Seedling  and  Calico. 


Seventeen  States  were  represented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  at  St.  Louis,  Wednesday,  over  300 
members  being  present.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  exhibition  is  some  pears  from  a  tree  in 
Dauvers,  Mass.,  planted  by  John  Endicott,  the 
first  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  plant- 
ed a  short  time  prior  to  1C28. 

A  i  hofit  of  $1.26  is  made  on  all  baskets  of 
i  peaches  sold  in  New  York.  They  are  bought 
|  by  the  wholesale  at  seventy-five  cents  a  basket, 
land  retailed  for  $2.  The  farmers  sell  them  iu 
}New  Jersey  for  about  SI  per  bushel. 


{  At  Fishkill,  New  York,  one  and  one-half 
I  bushels  of  the  Goodrich  potatoes,  planted  last 
!  Spring,  have  yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
i  six  bushels. 


Music  as  a  Stimulant. — Alfieri,  often  before  he  wrote,  prepared  his  miud  by  listening  to  music,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  recorded  of  many 
others.  Lord  Bacon  had  music  played  iu  the  room  adjoining  his  study  :  Milton  listened  to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspirations ;  and  music  was  ever 
necessary  to  Warburton.  The  symphonies  which  awoke  in  the  poet  sublime  emotions,  might  have  composed  the  inventive  mind  of  the  great  critic  in  the 
visions  of  his  theoretical  mysteries.  A  celebrated  French  preacher,  Bourdaloue,  was  once  found  playing  on  a  violin  to  screw  his  mind  up  to  the  pitch 
preparatory  to  his  sermon,  which  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Court.  Curran's  favorite  mode  of  meditation  was  with  his  violin  in  his  hands;  for  hours 
together  he  would  forget  himself,  running  voluntaries  over  the  strings,  while  his  imagination  was  opening  his  faculties  for  the  emergency  at  the  bar. 


I 


29i 


The  Fa^m  miA  Fimitb, 


Fireside  Tale. 

THE  PEESERVE  CLOSET. 


"  Well,  yes,  it's 


;  to  let,  but  you  can't  see  it  f    Sidney  Templar  glanced  carelessly  around  j    "  Sidney,  oh,  Sidney." 

|  the  lofty  rooms,  thinking  they  would  suit  his  I    He  bowed  gravely. 
"  Can't  see  it  now  ? "  {ambitious  little  cousin  very  well,  when  sud-|    "Until  you  introduce  me  to  your  husfcand, 

"  No,"    snarled    the    lady,    vindictively,  j  denly  a  portrait  hanging  over  the  carved  mar-  j  Marion,  I  scarcely  know  by  what  name  to  ad- 
<  rr       „„.  thi«  i<s  ahout  the  coolest  i  "  Hours  are  between  two  and  four."  1  ble  mantelpiece  caught  his  eye.  |  dress  you. 

J^XTeSt^"  I     "I'm  quite  sure  the  female  in  the  crimping- !    "Marion  Caryl  !  i.  "My  husband r  repeated  Marion,  wonder- 

P^onel^r  sat  in  his  bachelor  sanctum,  j  pins  is  an  old  maid,"  decided  the  Colonel,  men-!    He  did  not  articulate  the  syllables,  but 

whore  the  ravs  of  an  April  sunshine  shone  in  1  tally,  "  and  I  think  she  must  have  breakfasted  |  sounded  through  his  brain  as  if  a  thousand  §  ar  3  eJL-  med  • 

Unes  of  .H  t  rln.  "id  Loo,  the  Neapolitan  I  off  broken  glass  and  cambric  needles.    I  won-  j  silver-tongued  tells  had  pealed  them  forth  !  {  ™  '  my  husband-he  s  my  pother  Hubert, 

Sets  inT^L.  and"  drove  the  little !  der  if  the  people  at  No.  171  street  will  be  j  Yes,  it  was  Marion  Caryl,  with  the  bright }  ^  »  Lionel  Templar,  who  fought  so  brave- 

canaiy  half  wild  with  silver-voiced  delight— a  I  any  more  affable?"  [golden  ringlets  floating  away  from  her  fair,  }  y^arion.s fece  j^hted  up  as  she  spoke.  sUe 

sanctum  crowded  with  a  miscellaneous  confu-  {    A  pretty  blue  eyed  woman,  in  a  torn  wrap- 1  blue-vemed  temples,  and  the  rose-mouth  ready  |  had  for[rett(m  aU  about  the  preserve  cioset  and 
sion  of  meerchaums  in  different  stages  of  color,  \  per,  and  slippers  down  at  the  heel,  answered  |  to  break  into  smiles  that  were  answered  by  the  j  ^  b;b  apnm  ^ 
dressin°--o-owns.  ciear-boxes,  newspapers,  and  \  the  door  bell.  |  dewy  sparkle  of  her  eyes.  j 

He  contracted  his  I    "  Can  I  see  this  house  ?  "  meekly  questioned  I    "Marion  Caryl!"  he  repeated  vaguely  to  |  , 

an(2 1  with  you,  said  straightforward  Bertie,  "Ala- 

I  you." 


Colonel  Templar,  I'm  dad  to  shake  hands 

o-oro-eous  velvet  slippers.    He  contracted  his  1    "  Can  1  see  this  house  ?"  meeKiy  quesuoneu  \       manon  v^arvi:    ue  xepeaicu  vague » 
brows  moodily  over  a  letter  whose  pink  paper  1  Colonel  Templar.  [himself.    "And  this  is  Marion's  house, 

beto-1    "  Could  you  call  again  in  about  an  hour  ?"  1  Marion's  husband  is  leading  me  through  the|n( 
kened  a  troublesome  lady  correspondent .        { asked  the  blue-eyed  one.    "My  husband  is  out,  I  rooms.    How  dreamlike  it  seems ! " 

"  '  Deae  Sidney.'— Tes  I'm  always  '  dear,'  |  and  we've  been  so  troubled  with  thieves  and  j    « rm  afraid  you  are  tired,"  said  honest  Ber- 1  -  «  Bertie 
when  Bertha  wants  a  disagreeable  commission  |  respectable  looking  agents  who  carried  keys|tie?  looking  compassionately  at  Sidney's  ashen}    Now  slie  coiored  indeed;  deep,  deep  crim- 
executed— what  hypocrites  women  are,  to  be  j  with  'em,  that—"  I  pale  face,  and  wondering  that  he  had  not  be- f  scal)  like  tne  red  neart  0f  a  pomegranate  blos- 

sare— '  an  eligible"  house,  somewhere,  in  some  ]    "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.    Under  the  cir-  j  fore  noticed  how  colorless  it  was.  j  ^m  opening  under  tropical  skies, 

nicelocalitv,  it  surely  can  be  no  trouble  to  en-  j  cumstances  I  will  not  intrude,    said  Colonelj    «ABttle  tired,"  stammered  Colonel  Templar,  l    "  But  your  husband,  Marion?" 
gage  one  for  us.'   No  trouble,  quotha!  that's { Templar,  with  a  comic  elevation  to  his  eye-|feeling  {he  hot  Wood  IQSh  tQ  Mg  browoncej    Bertie  Caryl  broke  into  a  genial  laugh, 
just  a  woman's  random  idea!    No  trouble  to  j  brows.    "Perhaps,  however,  you  will  be  good  j  more     11]But  nQ  matter_don>t  iet  me  detain  j    "What  fellows  you  soldiers  are  for  sticking 
rush  from  pillar  to  post  house-hunting.  Where's }  enough  to  observe  that  I  leave  the  door-mat  j  you    j  believe  you  said  the  rent  was_»         }  t0  one  idea^    Qur  Marion  isn't  married ! " 

the  indemnity  of  bachelorhood,  I<i  like  to  |  t>e}^CL5l  ™?7_C1^l5^Si%fie^I_  ^  ^_„^  „n  1    "Rent?  I  haven't  the  least  idea.    I  believe  j    "Not  married!    Oh,  Marion!" 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  wistfully  into 
good  earnest,  if  I'm  to  be  saddled  with,  all  the  |  "uipiui  «  *c  »™u0  a»aj,         «  pu^^.^    Iknoyf  ^  paid  fifty,  but  the  landlord  I  ber  eyes. 

I  won't  be  im-{face. 


Where's  I  enough  to  observe  that  I  leave  the  door-mat  [ 

like  to  1  behind  me,  quite  safe." 

.  T    .  ,  .       .„,,  Ua  „  ,v.or,-iori  nmn  in 1    The  blue  eyed  lady  looked  after  Colonel  I . 
know?   I  might  as  v.ell  be  a  marnecl  man  m ,  j         j  ,  ,Iits  either  one  hundred  or  eightv,  or  perhaps; 

to  be  saddled  with,  all  the  |  Templar  as  he  strode  away,  with  a  puzzled; 

responsibility  of  the  thing.    I  won't  be  im-|fac6-  asant  lpt  him  romp  in  "  was  iis  g°'mS  to  raise  it,  and  Marion  and  I  are  think-! 

posed  upon-I'll  write  to  Bertha  at  once,  and  j       ^^co™      >Te  loo"  as'  if  h  J  ing  of  a  furnish  d  cotta.e  in  the  country-  1         ™  ^  ^  ™er 
tefl  her-"  !^h?b?a1itae"'"  !  somewhere."  "  I    She  did  not  raise  her  long  lashes,  and  he 

Colonel  Templar  gave  his  jet  black  mustache  |    '=  I    "Marion's  husband  is  not  a  man  of  business,'' !  went  on : 

a  savage  jerk,  and  pulled  his  writing  desk  |    W hde  Colonel  Temp^troked^smus tache  j  |    "But,  Manon,  the  cnppled,  war-worn  soldier 


'  Marion,  we  were  very  foolish  once,  but  I 


'I! 


Marion's  husband ! 
1  to  his  heart. 

Well,  I'll  ask  Marion — she  knows,"  said  | 
I  Herbert.    "Now,  then,  I'll  take  you  down  in- 1 
.,  1  to  the  lower  departm  ent. "  j 


How  the  words  cut ! dare  not  ask  ae  1uestion  that  the  lover  would 
|  have  pleaded  so  earnestly  once." 

She  looked  up  now,  with  tears  lying  brightly 

|  on  her  flushed  cheek. 

Then  I  will  ask  it. 

for  me  still  ?" 


Sidney,  do  you  care 


resolutely  forward.  Then  a  softer  mood  seemed  |  and  pondered  dubiously  within  himself: 
to  dawn  athwart  his  mind-he  hesitated,  biting  |  wonder  if  I  do  look  like  a  rogue  ? " 
the  handle  of  his  pen  meditatively.  I 

"  Poor  little  Bertha— she  always  was  my  pet  ]    "  Herbert !  Bertie !  don't  you  hear  the  door- 1 . 
cousin,  and  I  suppose  it  is  rather  inconvenient  1  bell  ?   Bertie,  I  say !  " 

for  her  to  come  all  the  way  here  to  look  for  a  \    The  gentleman  apostrophized  as  "  Bertie '  = 

hou«e-and  her  husband  will  be  in  India  till  I  was  sitting  at  an  old  fashioned  mahogany  desk,  |  Oh,  Bertie,  Bertie,  had  you  already  become  |  tl  Do  j  care  for  heavetf3  sunshine  ?  do  I  care 
the  middle  of  May.  and-well.  the  upshot  off  absorbed  ia  a  pile  of  blotted  manuscript,  with  I  obvious  of  the  words  of  caution  heaped  on  j  for  {he  blesse(J  ufe  that  bea[s  wi(hin  my  own 
the  whole  matter  is"  that  I'm  doomed  to  victim-!  dishevelled  hair,  and  middle  finger  deeply  I  yo^ir  luckless  ears  ?  {heart?   Oh,  Marion— mine,  mine  forever." 

5ze  mvself,  and  the  '■ooner  it's  over  the  better.  I  stained  with  ink— evidently  a  young  author,  I  Pretty  Marion,  screwing  the  top  on  to  one  j  ^  he  murmured  the  tender  words  close  into 
Heio-ho'  wh°re's  the  newspaper'  I'n  just  1  very  much  in  love  with  his  profession.  Di-jof  her  spice  boxes,  heard  the  advancing  of|herear)  Herbert  Carvl,  who  had  been  abstract- 
look  over  the  '  To  Lets '  first,  and  then  I'll  go  j  rectly  before  him  stood  the  speaker,  a  young }  footsteps  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  apprehension.  \  edly  spimling  the  rouing^in  round,  brought  it 
to  the  estate  agencies !  "  \\ady  of  twenty-three  or  thereabouts.  j    "It  can't  be  possible  that  that  goose  Bertie  |  down  on  the  snowy  pine  table  with  a  bang. 

The  sun  waspeeping  from  behind  masses  of  j    She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  with  the  inno-  ] has  forgotten  what  I  told  him,"  she  thought,  j    4l  j  haye  it ,    Fifiy  pounds  a  year !" 
flying  clouds,  like  a  shy  beauty  who  alternately  j  cent,  dimpled  beauty  of  a  white  kitten  or  a  ]  "  He  nas,  though,  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  shining,  j    „         ^  fifty  pounds  a  year  ?•>  questioned 
smiles  and  hides  her  face— the  air  was  full  oft  pet  rabbit;    blue  eyed,  with  a  complexion  j  and  I'm  caught.  '  j  his  brilliant  sister, 

faint  Sprinsr  odors,  even  in  this  brick  and  mor- 1  where  faint  roses  seemed  to  glow  through  the  |    Marion  dropped  her  box  of  fragrant  allspice,  |    lt  vynv?  the  rent,  to  be  sure !" 
tar  wilderness,  when  Colonel  Sidney  Templar  I  transparent  skin,  and  a  mouth  like  a  dash  off  and  looked  with  wide  open  eyes  of  dismay  at  |    u  Nev"er  mind  the  rent  just  U0W)  3£r_  Caryl," 
sailed  bravely  forth,  aimed  and  equipped  with  ]  scarlet  velvet.    While  her  lovely  golden  hair  | ner  bib-apron.  ]        Colonel  Templar,  laughing  good-hnmor- 

various  references,  directions  and  addresses,  to  |  was  fastened  straight  back,  in  a  great  lustrous  f    "They  are  coming,"  she  stammered,  turning  j  Q^ 

engage  in  the  momentous  business  of  house- 1  twist.     En  disfiabilk,   evidently,  but   quite  j  alternately  red  and  white.    "  There's  no  help  j    "  Oh,  but  it  really  is  fifty  pounds  a  year," 

hunting.  I  pretty  enough  to  excuse  all  defects  of  flour  |for  it-    I  shall  have  to  hide  in  the  preserve-  j  said  Herbert,  solemnly:  "and  why,  look 

He  was  not  a  handsome  man — yet  you  would  |  sprinkled  hands,  and  hair  half  loose.  |  closet.  j       ;  what  is  this  about  ?" 

have  turned  involuntarily  to  look  after  bim  asf  "  Door  bell !"  repeated  the  young  man,  |  And  our  little  heroine,  ignominiously  taking  |  For  Marion  had  led  Sidney  Templar  up  to 
he  sauntered  by,  attracted  by  the  deep  smoth-  j  starting  vacantly.  I  refuge  in  flight,  ran  lightly  across  the  kitchen  j  him,  and  was  smiling  even  while  the  tears 

ered  fire  of  his"  dark  eyes  and  the  firm  outline  j    "Yes;  some  one  to  seethe  house,  I  sup-jflo°rand  hid  herself  among  preserved  straw- j  hung  on  her  wet  eyelashes, 
of  his  lips.    No— Colonel  Templar  was  not  I  pose,  and  I  such  a  figure.    Do,  please,  go  to  {berries,  East  India  ginger,  and  glimmering  jars}    "vym  you  love  him  very  much,  Bertie? 
handsome,  but  he  was  what  the  ladies  term  |  the  door,  Bertie ;  there's  a  jewel.    Mary  has  I  of  cherries.  j  por — j  think  he  is  going  to  be  your  own 

"interesting."  Moreover,  he  carried  an  emp-|gone  to  the  grocer's,  and  see  what  a  state  I'm|    "K  I  don't  lecture  Bertie,"  said  Marion,  set-; brother." 

ty  sleeve  where  the  left  arm  should  have  been — fin."  I  ting  her  little  white  teeth  together  like  bel-1    "Exactly  like  the  last  chapter  in  my  novel,'' 

an  interesting  memorial  of  the  red  battle- f  She  held  up  both  dimpled  hands,  and  nodd- { ligerent  pearls,  as  the  two  gentlemen  came  { ^id  Caryl,  sagely.  "Shake  bands,  Colonel, 
clouds.  |  ed  archly  in  the  glass  at  a  huge  floury  patch  { into  the  kitchen,  and  she  heard  their  voices  |  ^d  now,  Marion,  you  take  care  of  him,  for 

"It  seems  comical  enough  for  me  to  go  \  on  the  peach-bloom  cheek.  {discussing  the  relative  merits  of  stoves  and|m0st  of  my  writing  is  shockingly  behind 

house-hunting,"  mused  Templar  as  he  strode  |    "There  it  goes  again!    Do  make  haste,  I  ranges.  I  hand!" 

onwards  through  the  dusty  streets.  "  For  me,  1  Bertie,  and  on  your  life  don't  show  any  onel  "By  the  way,"  said  Herbert,  suddenly,  "I!  So  it  happened  upon  that  sunshiny  April  day 
the  solitary,  homeless  recluse  of  one-and-thirty  ]  into  the  kitchen.  Tell  'em  it's  a  gem  of  a  little  |  believe  there  are  some  nice  closets  down  here;  { that  Colonel  Sidney  Templar  engaged  not  only 
years  old.  Four  years  ago  things  appeared  |  kitchen,  but  don't  let  'em  in,  for  the  cake  is  { at  least,  Marion  says  so,  and — hallo !  the  door  1  a  house  for  his  Cousin  Bertha,  but  a  wife  for 
differently  to  me — four  years  ago  I  might  have  I  half  made  and  the  bread  half  baked,  and  I'm  I  seems  to  stick !"  { himself. 

dreamed  of  a  home  of  my  own,  with  Marion  |  half  distracted ;  and  the  rolling-pin,  and  spice- 1  He  gave  it  a  jerk.  Marion's  two  hands  held  {  "  We'll  take  down  the  bill;  Bertie,''  said  Ma- 
Caryl's  bright  eyes  to  light up  its  hearth-stone !  I  boxes,  and  egg-beaters  are  all  lying  around  { resolutely  on  the  door  knob  on  the  other  side.  Irion,  demurely,  "because  Colonel  Templar 
Ah,  m«!  this  is  a  world  of  change!    A  care-  j  loose,  and — there"  \  Another  resolute  pull,  full  of  well  directed  1  likes  the  bouse,  and — and  I  don't  exactly  think 

less  word^ — a  little  misunderstanding — and  here  1    And  the  young  lady  expedited  matters  with  j  energy,  and  the  two  little  hands  succumbed.    I  showing  rooms  is  your  forte  !" 
I  am,  a  crippled  old  soldier,  while  Marion  is  1  a  push  that  left  five  white  dots  from  her  five !    The  door  flew  open.  I    "  Don't  you  ?"  retorted  Herbert.  "Nowon- 

probably  making  the  sunshine  of  some  other  |  finger  ends  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Horbert's  cash- 1  Bertie  staggered  back  into  the  middle  of  the  I  ly  suppose  Colonel  Templar  had  gone  away 
man's  life.    Hold  on — I  am  getting  maudlin  |  mere  dressing-gown.  I  room,  and  Marion  stood  there  among  the  pre*  1  without  seeing  what  a  very  convenient  closet 

and  romantic — eh,  Sidney  Templar  ?  This  will  |    "The  dear,   absent-minded  goose !  "   shs  {serves,  wofully  confased,  yet  laughing  withal,  1  that  was  where  the  preserves  are  kept !'' 
never  do,  old  fellow."  1  pondered,  as  she  fluttered  down-stairs  into  the  {like  a  marvelously  pretty  mouse  in  a  novel  f    But  Marion  made  him  no  answer ! 

The  Colonel  gave  his  heavy  black  locks  a  [kitchen;  " if  there's  any  mistake  to  be  made { species  of  trap.  1  ^^.^..^.^u.  

backward  toss,  as  if  impatient  at  his  own  folly,  I  he'll  be  sure  to  make  it.    The  more  absent-!    "  Oh,  Bertie,  Bertie,  I  "  |    Husband  &b<l  wife- who  have  fought  the 

and  vigorously  directed  his  attention  to  the  list  { minded  he  grows  I  do  believe."  j    she  stopped  suddenly  as  her  shy'  gianfc'e  inet  I  world  side  bv  side',  who  have  made  common 

of  eligible  residences  m  his  pocket-book.        j    «  Why,  yes,  this  house  is  to  let,"  said  Mr.  I  the  eyes  of  the  tall  stranger.    She  stopped  in  |  stock  of  joy  "and  sonWwV  afid  grown  aged  to- 

"■ho.il  street;  here's  the  very  place.  1  Bertie,  in  answer  to  the  courteous  inquiry  of  ]  the  middle  of  the  floor,  checked  in  her  instinct  Igether,  are  not  unfrequej&fl'y,-  even  curiously 

Wants  painting  badly  on  the  outside,  but  may  { the  tall  stranger.  "  And  I  suppose  you  want  j  of  flight  by  some  still  stronger  instinct,-  and  |  alike  in  personal  appearance"/  aid  in  pitch  and 
present  a  more  promising  appearance  within.  |  to  look  at  it  ? "  |  blushing  like  a  pink  moss-rose  down  to  the  hone  of  voice,— just  as  twin  pebbles  on  the 

At  all  event3  we'll  try."  |    Colonel  Templar  smiled.  j  very  tips  of  her  tapery  floury  fingers  that  were  { beach,  exposed  to  the  same  ticlai'  influences, 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  a  brief  skirmishing  of  |    "I  should  like  to  inspect  the  rooms  ;  that  is,  { so  tightly  interlaced,  while  the  blue  eyes,  half  fare  each  other's  second  self.    He  has"  gamed  a 
servants  in  the  hall,  a  faded  lady,  in  dyed  silk,  j  if  it's  quite  convenient."  I  hidden  by  then:  white  lids,  were  full  of  spark-  \  feminine  something,  which  brings  his  manhood 

and  hair  in  crimping  -pins,  appeared.  ]    "  Oh,  quite— walk  in.    This  is  the  hall,  and  fling  tears,  and  the  mouth  was  breaking  into  a  1  info  full  relief.    She  has  gained  a  mseetiH'ne 

"  Is  this  house  to  let,  madam  ?  "  inquired  our  { —I  believe  those  are  the  stairs,  and— oh !  here  |  tremulous  smile ;  for  Marion  did  not  know  f  something,  which  acts  as  a  foil  to  her  wc^;ari- 
Colonel,  deferentially.  1  are  the  parlors."  I  whether  she  most  wanted  to  laugh  or  cry.       I  hood. 

Sn-rmrE  fob  Blight  ok  Roazs.— It  is  said  that  the  blight  on  roses  may  be  cured  by  the  application  of  sulphur,  if  it  is  used  as  soon  as  the  parasite 
appears  and  before  it  becomes  firmly  established.  The  remedy  should  be  applied  when  the  day  is  clear  and  warm,  for  the  sulphurous  aciS.  resulting  from 
the  slow  combustion  of  the  sulphur  under  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  quickly  kills  the  parasite ;  whereas  if  the  application  be  soon  followed  by  rain  the 
sulphur  is  washed  away,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  again.  The  blight  or  mildew  often  appears  just  as  the  roses  are  ready  to  flower  again, 
but  a  new  application  will  remedy  the  eviL  An  application  of  sulphur  is  equally  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for  blight  or  mildew  on  the  peach.— 
Utica  Herald.  ° 
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^ariixus  Matters. 


ABOUT  OYSTERS. 


Ini 


Oystbks  arc  of  many  different  colore. 
Spain,  they  are  red  or  russet  :  in  Illyria,  they  | 
are  brown,  nay,  black.    While  those  of  the  I 
lied  Sea  are  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 

That  Parisian  delicacy,  the  green  oyster,  isjj^  ^  ^ 


I  Europe  is  supplied  from  its  own  waters,  al-j  C-iTWc  call  attention  to  the  great  sale  ofj 
j  though  large  quantities  have  been  exported  j  choice  livestock  by  John  Diuibn,  of  Poinfret,  j 
!  thither  from  this  country.    An  idea  of  their  |  Conn.,  advertised  in  this  paper. 

I  prolificness  may  be  formed  from  the  following!   - 

[statement:  A  few  years  ago  the  French  sup- 1    Qbape  Exmr.moS. — The  Rhode  Island  Hor- 1 


Spf rial  llotices. 


I  ply  grounds  became  non-productive  through  j  ticultural  Society  will  give  an  exhibition  of! 

over-dragging,  and  an  enterprise  of  propaga- 1  grapes  in  the  City  Hall,  Providence,  on  Tues- 1 

{ tion  was  undertaken.    Three  hundred  acres,  |  day  and  Wednesday  next.  I 

I  in  a  favorable  bay,  were  sown  with  three  mil- j  -  

In  less   than   six!     At  a  meeting  of  the  Coal  Dealers  Association  [ 
brought  from  Brittany ;  but  the  same  hues  can  j  ^  Qf  brusllW00tj  sunk  int0  j  -m  Bo8tOD(  on  the  10(h  ingt>  it  was  voted  „,  liX  j 


ITCH  I    ITCn  !  1   ITCH  I  !  ! 
SCRATCH!   SCRATCH !  !   SCRATCH  1  1 
In  from  10  to  48  hours, 

WllKATOX'B  OlNTilCNT 
WllHATON'h  OlMMI  Vr 
WllKATOS'8  OINTMENT 


WllKATON'w  OlVl.Mi;.'.  1 
WllKATON'h  OlNTMKNT 

WnxATOK'B  Ointment 


cure* 
curc« 
cures 
cur** 
ctireii 
cure* 


Titk  Itou. 
Salt  RHEUM. 
Tkttkb. 
BAKuerb'  Itoii. 
old  Soars. 

Every 


be  induced  in  others  by  putting  them  in  pits | 


where  the  water  is  about  three  feet  deep  in  the  j 


the  water  to  confine  the  young,  and  minute  { the  price  of  coal  at  S8. 50  per  ton.  Thetradeisj 


!  oysters  were  found,  though  not  larger  than  a  j  much  duller  than  usual  this  season. 


salt-marshes,  and  where  the  sun  has          |  sheaf  of  wheat,  to  have  attached  to  each  of  j  ==== 

power.     The  propagation   of  the  oyster  «j         nQt  ^  ^  f           ^ownd  [ 
effected  by  selt-produced  eggs,  which  it  bears  |  ,slers 

within,  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  milky  juice,  1  °3  j^"^,^  that  oysters  brced  better>  j 


Marriages. 


At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  on  the  4lh  inst.,  by  a 
"  M.  riillllpN,  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Jack  or  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  I 
SB  CelKBtfa  S.  Sayles,  youngest  daughter  of  Whipple  I 
Esq.,  of  Pascoag.  = 
:    In  Coven  try,  Sept.  16ih,  bv  Rev.  Thomas  Ferrv,  Mr.  G.  Den- 5 
1  he  localities  best  adapted  tor  \  nil  Hlgirins  to  Alius  Louisa  S.  Brown,  both  of  Providence.  | 

In  Blackstone,  Sept.  16th,  by  Rer.  E.  W.  Porter,  Mr.  H.  J.  I 
Neal  of  Worcester,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Hodgson,  of  B.  I 
In  Douglas,  Sept.  lltli,  by  Rev.  Francis  Dyer,  Mr.  Obadlab  5 
Morse  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Keith,  both  of  Douglas.  \ 


which  it  casts  as  spat  in  May.    This  liquor,  if]  ^  ^  q{  q  ^  ^  | 

viewed  through  a  microscope,  will  be  found  j  ^g^,,   •„  becljJ>  than  when  ,eft  in  theh.  na_ )  &jg~ 
to  contain  multitudes  of  small  oysters,  covered  j  ^  localitiefl    The  ,oca]itie8  best  adapted  for 
with  shells,  and  swimming  nimbly  about-one  ;th  ,md       ,uci      ,he  bcst  arliclC) 

hundred  and  twenty  of  which  extend  about  an  ]  m  ^  ^  wMch  ^  fresh  ^r  of  ^ 
inch.    Indeed,  one  million  of  young  have  |  jjjj^jgg  wjtn  tne  brine  of  the  sea.    Thence,  as 

been  discovered  in  a  single  oyster.    Guarded  j  tbe         .g  choseu  wlft  reference  t0  tae  depth  | " - ■ -  --  -  I 

by  two  tender  shells,  they  move  freely  in  the  j  of  w       the  ()ysters  are  raiscd  frQm  ^  bot_  j  BfiatllS. 

sea  when  ejected  by  their  parent,  until,  by|tombya  long^andled  and  long-toothed  iron  I   I 

means  of  a  glutinous  substance,  they  hx  them- ;  ra      aud  togscd  .ntQ  boalg    M  yagt     cbi     \   m  smitnneid,  isth  i»t,  Mr.  Henry  s.  short,  aged  66  year.,  f 

selves  so  fast  to  some  object  that  they  can  be  =    .,,.,  .,        ,         i   In  Cumberland,  7th  inst.,  Sabra  Dexter,  widow  or  the  lute  1 

kiym  do  uisi  uv.  j  ^  establishments,  they  are  summarily  and  rap- 1  samu«i  Dexter,  in  the  uu*  year  ..r  her  age.  ! 

separated  only  by  force.    These  young  are| ...  1,nhni.SPf]  frnm        ahPn<j  and  narked  in  ^  in  central  Kalis.  «h  inst.,  came  e„  youngeat  daughter  or  I 

Very  Soon  able  tO  produce  OtherS-SOme  Say  SoP"3  Unh0U8eCl  11011  tbe"  Shel  S'  aBC  l1ilCkW  m  I  David  and  Ellen  Dexter,  aged  7  year,  and  9  month.. 

vciy  ouuu  aut^  >u  F'™»«  "™"a    °         J     :  cans  or  in  kegs  and  sent  throughout  the  country 
soon  as  four  months  after  birth-but  even  |  Hqw         re  fina; 

when  us  large  as  a  crown-piece,  the  shell  is|        roagted  in  ^  ^  ^ 

still  very  tender  and  thin,  and  it  is  only  alter! 

some  years  that  they  become  fit  for  human  |  ^         nt  rience 
food.    The  age  of  an  oyster  is  not  to  be  dis- 1 
covered  like  that  of  a  horse.    You  may  look  a  \ 


ov  DtmoB  i.iue  m . .  1 

Price,  50  cents  a  box;  by  mail,  60  centa.   Addreaa  WEEKS 
,t  1'OTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  tlass. 
Kor  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Boston,  Aug.  26,  1867.  I)'-35 

MOTHER  BAILEYS  QUIETING   SYRUP   KOR  CHIL- 
DREN.  Only  25  cents.   Sold  by  Druggists. 
4W-34]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  *  CO.,  BoBTO.v,  Mass. 


Ehodc  island. 


In  WhitinBrHJH,  17th  Inst.,  James  Bamfrey,  aged  2  years  and  = 
.    _,  i  1  month.    [Providence  papers  please  copy.  = 

.   ,.,„„  nipen    thP  ..holl   ly  disposed  Of,  in  individual  j    In  Provldencei  on,  iMl.,  Herbert  Eugene,  son  of  Thomas  § 

when  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  the  shell  is  -m  ^  f        stewed         and  Alice  Lord,  aged  7  months.  i 

:  I  ,  „  ; ;    .        '    ,  ,  =    In  Foster,  on  tbe  7th  inst.,  Phebe  A.  Brayton,  wife  of  David  I 

!  raw,  most  people  are  well  lntormea  by  personal  \  Brayton,  aged  23  years.  = 

In  Franklin,  Sept.  9tli,  Edmund  Dolierty,  aged  65  years.  | 
j    In  West  Medway,  Sept.  6tli,  Willie,  son  of  CharleB  S.  .and  ! 

„„  ,  ,„„,,   :  Mary  J.  Cutler,  aged  13  years.  = 

I    In  Upton,  Sept.  7th,  Daniel  Forbes,  aged  80  years. 
gift-Oyster  in  the  mOUlh,  and   indeed  it  is  ex-  I         HOW  THE  INDIANS  CATCH  SALMON.        j    In  Grafton,  Aug.  30th,  Mrs.  Azubab,  wife  of  Wm.  Rogers. 

.    ,  ,       ,  ,     ,  i  „.   „„i  „„-„         i  \    In  Mansfield,  Ct.,  Sept.  5th,  Lucy  A.  Rlxford,  aged  62  years,  i 

pectea  ycu  suouia  ao  so,  our.  not  upon  us  |  DrKISG  the  season  thu  Indians  on  the  Col-  j  In  KiUlnely,  Ct.,  31st  ult.,  Lucius  H.  Cole,  aged  25  years;  I 
shell.    It  bears  its  years  upon  its  back.    Every-!      ,•    prfl7pr  „nd  indpPfi       oil  thp  nrinei  1  Scrjt- 6ih'  ''"ltl  M-  0we".  "geii  20  years.  1 

"  ,      ,       ,      j,   i  ,       ,„n  m„-t=  '  £r8Zer'  anC1'  mcleea>  ou  811  the  pnnci-i    Jn  Somh  Woodstock,  Ct.,  Sept.  10th,  Elizabeth,  wife  oft 

body  who  has  handled  an  ojstei -shell  must|pa,  strearaSi  take  immense  quantities  of  sal- 1 JalIle8  »'»™o™.  w»  u  y^rs. 

have  observed  that  it  seems  as  if  composed  ofj  moU)  an(J  prefcr  tbem  tQ  any  other  for  drying  \  5^°l—  Dale' ct-  s"Pl- 6lh.  Mia-  Hannah  Booth,  aged  I 
successive  layers  or  plates  overlapping  eac^  |  aUf\  winter  use.    At  the  cascades  on  the  Colum  " 

other.    These  are  technically  called  "  shoots,"  j  ^  aud  Qn  tbe  Fmzer  liye^  tbe  metbod  of  |  In  WMhington>  D.  c.,  Sept.  10th,  Randall  Holden,  Esq.,  a 

und  Pfldl  of  them   marks  a  vear's   ffrOWth.  SO  =  .  i  ■  1  >.u  .mi        i  =  native  of  this  county— born  at  Providence,  Sept.  3d,  17y2.  He 

antl  Caen  OI  tutui  IIl!UK.b  a,  yeni  o  fei       tu,  ^  .  ta^lUg  Salmon  IS  With  SCOOp  nets.     The  Salmon  ;  was  the  sixth  person  who  has  borne  this  name-a  descendant 

that,  by  counting  them,  we  can  determine  at  j  keeps  c,oge  lQ  {he  tQ  ayoid  ,he  more  j  ^^S^^"'^  "th,  1643. 

a  glance  the  year  when  the  creature  came  into  ]  rapid  current>  and  t0  take  advantage  of  the  I.— " - 
the  world.    Up  to  the  time  of  its  maturity,  j  e(]dies  t0  regt  ^  durhjg  ^  upward  run  ; 
the  shoots  are  regular  and  successive;  but]The  jQdiau  buildS;  or  rather  haugSj  a  g,age  | 
after  that  time,  they  are  piled  one  above  the  |  oyer  th(J  wateri  and  ,ieg  upQn  ^  armed  with  a  | 


WE.  BARRETT  4  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
.  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 
Horso  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
Wood's  and  Eagle  PI0W6;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrowa,  Road- 
ScrnperB,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tootb  Cultivators,  Potato 
Diggers,  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming  Tools 
amfSeeda  at  Wholesale. 

Factory,  No.  9  Surges  Street ;  ■ 
Office,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 
September  21,  1867.  tf-37 


PERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS.  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET*,  FOR 
sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  1  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


B 


DBBARD,  BLAKE  A  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  KOf 
sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


iW 


ELLINGTON'S   VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,    AT   W.  E. 
BARKfcTT  .v.  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


In  Thompson,  Ct.,  Sept.  10th,  Lewis  Rawson,  aged  61  years, 
6  monthB. 


The  Markets  ♦ 


TF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

1  all  work,  Bend  for  MEAD  S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  E 
BARRETT  A  CO. 
Frovldence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-33 


Connecticut. 


other,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  more  and  more  I 


thickened  and  bulkv.    Judging  from  the  great  [ 


I  net  like  a  shrimping  net,  about  four  feet  in  di-  | 


thickness  to  which  some  oyster  shells  have  at- 


1  ameter,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  | 


'  i  He  passes  his  net  down  the  current,  and  allows  I  gay  ?  »n  $30 

tained,  this  molusk  is  capable,  if  left  to  ^  |  it  t0  be  swept  on  ag  filr  as  his  armg  can  «hjSfc*'«.:S 

natural  changes  unmolested,  of  reaching  a  |  then  he  hauls  it  out  and  plunges  it  in  again  up  I 
great  age.    Indeed,  fossil  oysters  have  been  j  s,ream  a(j  far  as  pofsible.    In  this  way  j.  have  j  £™r^"" 


W00NS0CKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Sept.  20,  1867.] 
FARM  PROrjUOTS,  FORI.,  AC. 

Wood  »  cord  $6a9  60 

Beans  $  quart  14c 

Potatoes  9l'c. 

Onions  1.50 


I  Oats  fp  bush  $1  00 

GROCERIES,  Ac. 


seen,  of  which  each  shell  was  nine  inches 


I  seen  a  savage  take  thirty-five  to  forty  salmon  |  saieritniV 


,*16,  17 
...*1  25 
....HI  50 


Raisins  22a25c 

Molasses  $  gal  fjdalOO 

Y.  H.  Tea  SI  60 

lllaloc  ]  Black  Tea  80ca$l  10 

Oil  ^  gal  If  1  00 

Fluid  $  gal  $1  00 

Candlea^lb  25a45c 

Eggs  lb  doz  38c 


thick,  whence  they  may  have  been  concluded  ;  au  hour    They  usua„y  fish  immediately  after  \  Kerosene  ou  

to  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  j  m  ,ate  jn  the  evening_    At  the  north }  ^h*»;»»:v  ;; 

The  oflspriug  generally  remain  near  the  |  0f  the  Prazer  river  and  on  Puget  Souisd,  the  I  ia™k?™irSe^.^.\\\\\'::tdiilo  |  sxSar^^ibV.'.'.V.'.'.'.V.'.'JifSiaS  I  ^p'-21-1867 
mother  which  accounts  for  those  huge  oyster- { Indian  employs  long  poles,  with  sharp  gaff- 1  meats^Ac.  ^   |  V.Vr.V™™.'.','.' 

banks  in  the  sea,  which  in  some  places  have]  hooks  at  the  end  of  them,  then  paddling  about j  Beef,Scoraed.'!V.."!Il!V.i2Si6c|  PoSfryV.V.V".V".7"."M»l8ei 
attained  such  magnitude  as  to  cause  ships  to  I  in  canoes,  thus  hook  in  large  numbers  of  sal- 1  MSB:f!!^:".".V:::.i6aloc  1  laZlgeB*::::::::.::::::::::^ ! 
be  wrecked  upon  them.     The  fossil  oyster-  j  mon.    Higher  up  the  streams,  at  the  salmon  j  F^Vfresh::::::::::::::!^!  po^'saiv.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V::ioc  i  n 


GREAT  AUCTION   SALE  OK 

THOJiOVGIIJiREl)  STOCK, 

ConEistlng  of  Fifty-Seven  Head  Devons,  Jerseys  ami  Ayr- 
shlres.  Also,  Native  and  Grade  Cattle,  South  Down  Sheep, 
Essex  and  Windham  County  Hogs,  Bremen  Geese,  Rouen 
Ducks;  Black  Spanish,  Jersey  Blue  and  Dominique  Fowla; 
Seed  Potatoes,  of  the  earliest  and  beBt  varieties,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  subscriber  will  Bell  at  Public  Auction,  at  his  Farm  In 
Pomfret,  Windham  Co.,  Connecticut,  two  miles  west  of  Put- 
i  nam  Depot,  on  Norwich  A  Worcester  Railroad,  on  WEDNES- 
I  DAY,  Oct.  9th,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  his  entire  Herd  of 
;  Cattle,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  head,  and  comprising  ssme  of 
:  the  best  cattle  in  New  Encland.  Among  which  are  several 
:  palrsflne  Working  Oxenand  Beef  Cattle.  Also,  the  subecrib- 
!  er's  Hock  of  South  Down  Sheep,  Essex  and  Windham  County 
:  Swine,  Fancy  Fowls,  Seed  Potatoes,  Ac.  Sale  positive. 
r^No  postponement  on  account  of  weather. 
Catalogues  Bent  free,  on  application. 

JOHN  DIMO.V. 

2w-3T 


The  fossil  oyster 

banks  raised  by  earthquakes  along  the  west-  j  fans  0r  leaps,  the  Indians  use  huge  wicker  bas- 1 
ern  shores  of  South  America,  measure  from  j  ket8j  flat  on  0ue  side  and  bellied  out  ou  the  1 
sixty  to  eighty  feet 
miles  in  length,  and 


about  two  miles  into  ihe  interior. 


in  depth,  arc  often  forty  fotaer.  these  they  hang  in  places  where  they  1  At  market  for  the  current , 
nd  iu  many  cases,  stretch  j  well  know  the  salmon  leap;  usually  against!  L  B^cStiSxtra, 
r,  tl,P  interior.  f  the  face  of  a  rock,  the  flat  side  of  the  basket !  «^'S®«JM»A'.«»»<»  i<>»»* 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

September  18,  1867. 

week:  Cattle,  2494;  Sheep  and 


I  rpo  II 


Hiainc. 

f?  fir  H" 

WORKING   C  L  A  S  S'r 


$13.50(31  $14.00;  first  quality, 
$13.25;  second  quality,  $lo.5Uid $12.00 ;  third  qualilv, 
|  $8.80(»$10.25  y  100  lbs  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  tallow  and 
dbeef.) 

Country  Hides.  II)  cSllOidc  %)  It..  Conatrv  Tallow,  7n7V:c  t>  ft, 


Where  oysters  go  to,  after  being  dredged  j  being  towards  the  rock.    These  bakets  are 

from  their  native  element  and  Spirited  OUt  Ofj  bung  before  the  rivel.  begins  t0  fiood  from  tbe  |  c  Brighton  Hides,  10X@hc.  y  lb;  Country  Tallow^M 

their  natural  houses  and  home,  is  well  under-  j  melting  snow,  for  the  Columbia  rlBes  at  least  |  g£™  f^Z.  so' @576c!'each!":''lf  Sk'ns•  16a'8c' 

stood,  but  where  they  come  from,  how  they  I  35  fect  av,ove  its  Autumn  and  Winter  level  !'!  There  is  a  good  supply  of  Beeves  in  market,  and  the.  trade 

'  J  '  '  "uu,c  "5  .x.unii.ii    auu    »»  lutct    icvtl.  =  fr,r  the  best  qualities  has  been  good.    Prices  for  extra  Beeves 

are  obtained,  and  in  what  numbers  they  are  j  j^s  soon  as  the  water  has  risen  sufficiently  for }  rS'fssah/0^':,?4  tlSency  '  bl"  up°n  "'e  P°°rer 
taken,  it  may  be  interesting  for  our  readers  to  i  tbe  gsb  to  leap  the  falls,  at  it  they  go,  and  in  1 1  Storea— Prices,  yearlings  *23@so;  two  year  oida  $3s@45; 
learn.    From  early  historic  times  they  have  |  ieaping  often  fall  back  into  the  baskets.    I  have ' 
been  reckoned  a  suitable  and  palatable  article  j  seen  fr0ln  250  t0  300  tg^en  from  out  one  bas- 


Farmera,  Mechanics.  Ladles,  and  Everybody.  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  furolBh  you  with  constant  employment  at  your  homes, 
tho  whole  of  your  time,  or  In  your  spare  moments.  Business 
New,  Light,  and  Profitable.  Fifty  cents  to  $5  per  evening  Is 
easily  earned  by  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  witling  to  work. 
Great  Inducements  are  offered  those  who  will  devote  their 
whole  time  to  tbe  business ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  cam  nearly 
as  much  as  men.  I  wish  all  persons  who  have  spare  time  to 
send  me  their  address  and  test  the  business  for  themselves ;  and 
that  all  may  do  so,  I  make  the  following  unparalleled  offer: 
To  nil  who  are  not  well  BatlBfied  with  the  buBlnens  1  will  send  $1 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing  me.  Full  particulars,  direc- 
tions. Ac,  sent  free.   Sample  sent  for  10  cents. 

Address  E.  C.  ALLEN,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Sept.  21,  1867.  3W-3T 


of  diet.  The  Romans  used  them,  as  found  in  j  ket  two  or  three  times  a  day_  j  bave  likewise 
their  natural  state  on  their  coasts,  and  also }  8een  over  ]  0o  salmon  in  the  air  at  one  time, 


Working  Oxen— There  is  a  good  supply  in  market,  and  the  I 
demand  Is  active.   We  quote  sales  ot  pairs  at  $155,  160,  165,  I 
$180.  $170,  $200,  $205,  $206,  $215,  j 220(o.$240. 
Milch  Cowb— Extra  $85all0;  ordlnarV,$65@80;  Store  Cows: 


\  $45a55  head. 

=  Sheep  and  Lambs.— There  Is  a  large  supplv  In  market ;  many  = 
;  of  them  were  taken  at  a  commission.  We  quote  saloB  of  : 
=  Lambs  at  $2,al  for  common,  and  extra  $4  '.i  %?  hd  :  old  Sheep  at  E 

propagated  them  by  artificial  planting  m  beds  { and  0ften  six  or  eight  tumble  into  a  basket  to- 1 4atic  t»  r  pound.  § 

.it=  -     Swine— Wholesale  6a6)(c  V  lb;  retail  bVn?c  W  lb ;  mofltly  ; 

or  in  pits,  as  is  done  at  the  present  day.    Mxfgether.    Two  Indians  go  naked  into  this  huge  {  Columbia  county  piSs  in  market.  Fat  Hogs-iwo  at  market;  j 

no  period  or  country,  have  such  va!t  numbers  j  pannieri  each  carrying  in  his  hand  a  heavy  I  pr":"  V>ic  ¥  

of  them  been  shipped  down  the  human  resco- }  wooderj  club,  and,  utterly  reckless  of  the  wa-  \  WEEKLY    REVIEW  OF  THE   NEW  YORK  j 

phagus  as  in  our  own.    From  May  to  August  j  tcr  dashing  over  them,  and  scrambling  about  j  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

is  the  breeding  seasoD.  and  during  that  lime  I  amonest  ihe  struo-p-Une  fish    thev  seize  one!  tue  mabkbts  unsettisd.  j 

0  .  0  -.  aniuiljjSl    lilt.    suu_gttu{,   116U,    iney    sciic  out.  ,    The  Market  In  grain  has  Ouetuated  Bomewhat  during  the  ■ 

the  oystel'S  are   not  believf.d   tO   be   edlblC — a  I  „ftPr  nnntlipr  hv  the  o-illa    o-ivp  eacll  salmon  a  =  week,  remaining  In  an  unsettled  state  toward  the  close.  The; 
,  .  .  ,  ,  antr  auotut-r  uy  tut.  1.1113,  give  l-dcu  satiuuu  11  =  re„|pts  of  whe>l  al  ,h,.  lake  ports  have  Increased  materlallv  ; 

popular  error  which  we  have  no  wish  to  cor-  s  crack  on  tbe  llead  with  a  club,  then  fling  it  out  i  jlnce  the  doBe  of  last  week,  and  the  prospect ,,  that  there  win  : 

.  .  :  '  0  =  be  Libera]  urlnui  ftt  an  early  duv.   A  brlst  riport  trade  »p- : 

fectrj  as  it  savfcs  the  stock  from  exhaustion.       =  unon  the  rocks  whereon  the  sauaws  are  wait-  5  Pear8  probable.  The  exoonsor  the  wt-ek  are  43,871  buabcU  i 

l  for  the  conroponding  time  last  yv-ar. 


Fcnnsijluania. 

WILTBF.RO ER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
AE'.:  A  OEETAIS  EEHEDY  IN 

HEAVES,  COUGHS, 
ami  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  In  Horses. 

They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  la  g»o>*  con- 
dition. 

For  sale  at  A.  WILTBEROER'S  Drug  Slorev 

No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sept.  7,  1807.  3nv36 


Oysters  are  found  all  along  the  Atlantic  I  ins? :  the  women  pounce  upon  the  stunned  ii:-b,  1   ou»i~.-Thv-  market  i.,r  wheat  at  the  ci<.«.-  m  irregniar  and  \ 

J  &  =     & '  xr  l  )E  unsettled,  winter  being  somewhat  easier,  while  spring  IB  firm  = 

coast,  in  the  ouiet  waters  of  the  bays  aud  in-  ?  lucr  them  away,  cut  off  their  heads,  split  them  I  «nd  in  active  request,  mainly  for  export,  though  in  pan  for  i 

^  1  J  l     ®  -',  1    r  =  future  delivery.  s 

lets,  at  the  depth  of  from  twelve  tO  thirty  feet.  I  open,  take  OUt  the  backbones,  and  then  hang  i    Onle  are  In  Increased  demand  and  prices  are  rather  firmer.  = 

'  .  s  _      .        .  ,  "=     Rye  is  very  quiet.  s 

They  increase  att  a  prodigious  rate,  the  spawn  f  them  up  on  long  poles  to  dry,  keeping  a  small  j  The  corn  market  is  improved,  both  in  prices  and  demand,  j 
of  a  single '  oyster  containing  tens  of  thousands  |  fire  always  smouldering  underneath  the  poles  to  1   floue,  4c— There  is  considerable  irregularity  in  the  market  j 

..        =  rf  .         _     ,      „"  ,  E  The  demand  Is  moderate  for  western  and  slate  flour,  and  prices  : 

of  eggs,  of,  according  to  some  naturalists,  \  partially  smoke  the  drying  fish.  Salmon  cured  \  are  generally  lower.  I 
hundreds  of  thousands.    They  are  found,  also,  j  in  this  way  I  have  known  to  keep  two  years  I   c6  rn  meal  is  steady,  but  qnlel. 

...    -is  ^r.  ,    .      ,       s        «...         .   rr         .     . ,     Tlr.,  ,  E     Provisions. — The  demand  for  pork  Is  less  active,  and  prices  : 

;n  the  -FaciHcOceaD,  in  the  .Northern  latitudes,   perfectly  iresh. — A  Home  in  the  wilder  nam.     ;arethesame.  The  market  closes  quiet. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  Ac.-LAR«.E  EAiLV 
York  and  Wmnlcslad;  and  t'uM  t'.>naaee.  Ear)} 
Cauliflower.  Lettuce,  Splnnacb,  Corn,  Salad  Seed,  *r., 
for  sowing  in  September. 

b  H.  A.  DREES, 

"14  Chestnutjtreet,  PiitEASxarnT.t. 

Sept.  51,  1667. 


TO  FLORISTS. -THE  CHOICEST  CINERARIA, 
Calceolaria.  Primula,  Pansy  or  Heartsease,  Slopkp 
and  other  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  this  month  in  the 
greenhouse.  H.  A.  DREKR, 

71*  Chestnut  street.  PniuDELrspa. 
Sept.  51,  1867.  Sw-31 


Cleaning  Trips.— In  removing  the  stomach,  be  careful  to  keep  the  outside  clean.  Shake  the  contents  well  out  through  a  small  hole,  and  put 
in  a  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  about  the  size  of  a  coffee  cup,  with  about  two  callons  of  water.  Place  it  in  a  tub  of  water  and  agitate  liiteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  lime  is  well  slaked.  A  slight  scraping  will  then  remove  the  inside  skin.  The  slaking  lime  takes  out  all  odor,  and 
makes  the  tripe  nice  and  soft.  After  cuttintc  up  and  washing  well.it  is  ready  for  boiling,  aud  may  then  be  pickled  in  vinegar,  or  kept  m 
salt  water,  to  be  changed  daily,  and  be  cooked  like  souse,  or  broiled  like  steak,  buttered  aud  peppered,  or  dipped  in  batter  and 
fried. 


■ 
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Tto  Farm  atwl  Firasixta. 


general  ^ts&eUattg* 


CMJTORNIA  LEATHER.  |$dlj$tfttsi%    BspaitmSttt,  \  I  *  ' 

The  superiority  of  California  leather  is  fast }     f 


THE  ORIGIN  OE  POTATOES. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  origin  of  the 


FenBstjlirania. 


i  becoming  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  at  the  ] 
I  East,  and  the  shipments  thither,  especially  of  J 
:  I  sole  leather,  have  been  gradually  gaining  for|pERnv  ian  guano  substitute.  \ 
white  and  sweet  potatoes  will  be  read  with  in- 1  the  past  eighteen  months,  notwithstanding  the  |  — 

tcrest.    It  is  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  { great  drawback  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  tax  on  j  b  a.  tj  G  H  '  s  j 

Cavanab,  of  Brooklyn,  before  the  New  York f  the  manufacture,  which  has  cut  the  profits"!  "D niVT?  QTTT>T?T)  "DTTnQPTT  k  TT?  i 

Farmers' Club.        '  !  down  to  near  living  expenses.    But  as  the  tax  j  ^AW  UOIMi  bUJ'JiK-J'HObPHAlJi.  j 

The  botanical  name  of  the  potato  is  solanum  I  is  now  removed  by  the  new  revenue  bill,  wej 
tuberosum  of  Linnceus.  The  potato  is  a  per- !  may  expect  to  see  a  rapid  increase  m  the  busi-  j 
ennial  plant,  found  slowing  in  a  wild  state  injness;  especially  when  it  is  borne  m  mmdthatj 
South  America.  Humboldt  thought  it  was  I  some  of  the  heaviest  establishments  have  been  j 
doubtful  if  it  was  indigenous  there,  as  tubers  I  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  past  year,  and| 
of  the  wild  potato,  planted  by  the  side  of  thelpay  a  heavy  tax,  reaching  m  some  cases  as| 
cultivated  variety,  differed  very  little  from  it.  I  high  as  $35,000  for  a  single  establishment.! 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  thought  it  was  first  brought  I  With  this  tax  thrown  into  the  balance  of  profit  ] 
into  Europe  from  the  mountainous  parts  off  we  may  expect  to  see  the  "solid,  oak-tanned  | 

South  America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito,  I  leather  of  California,"  forming  a  large  moiety  |  jar  Quick  m  its  action,  and  of  more  lasting  effect  _ 

Jin  the  amount  of  that  material  worked  up  in  I  than  either  Peruvian  guano  or  any  super-! 


FOE  ALL  CROPS. 


■  E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.   GEO.  D.  JEWETT.  Yte«PriS"t- 

=  ff^~$llj0.000  DEPOSITED  WIT1I  THE  COMI'TEOLLEE  A3  SE- 
l  CUEITY  FOB  POLICY  HOLDERS. 

I  Policies  issued  on  ail  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  DEATH  and 
;  THEFT.  For  further  particulars,  address  Branch  O JCce,  Bart- 
i  ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

I  F.  k  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers, 

I  430  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia. 

|    May  18.  1867.  ■  im-pe-19 

Ij^OTICE  ESPECIAL! 

3.  M.  G.  BROWN'S  METAPHYSICAL  DISCOVERY, 


where  they  were  called  papas.    They  were  in-  _ 
traduced  into  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the 1  the  Atlantic  States. 


=  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  H 1RD  MINERAL  GUANO.  I  which  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness,  Blindness,  Baldness,  Ca 

It  is  much  better  to  ship 


!  it  thus  than  to  follow  the  old  track  of  twenty 1 


i  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  nse. 


sixteenth  centurv.     From  Spain  thev  were  I 

brought  into  Italy,  where  they  were"  called  1  years  ago  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  produc- [ 
tartuff,  from  the  truffle  or  underground  mush- 1  tion  of  «  raw  hides  "  merely.  We  have  enough  | 
room.  The  potato  was  received  by  Ciusius,  at  I  of  the  raw  material  to  supply  our  home  mar- 1 
Vienna,  in  159S,  from  the  Governor  of  Mons,  [ker,  and  fill,  with  the  balance,  an  important  j 
in  Hainault,  who  procured  the  roots  from  the  j  item  in  our  annual  record  of  exports.—  Mining  \  Jul  ias?. 

Pope's  Legate,  under  the  name  of  tartuff ;  \t\  and  Scientific  Press.  1  ^oro  philllps's  genuine  improved 

was  then  in  use  in  Italy.    In  Germany,  it  re- 1  "  " — 1 

ceived  the  name  of  hartofiel,  and  soon  spread  j  A  Theiftt  Faemee._A  farmer  in  the  prov- 1 
rapidly  through  that  country.  The  potato  ]  of  Limbur2:i  FranCe,  has  hit  upon  a  curi-I 
found  its  way  into  England  by  a  different  route,  |  Qus  way  of  deriving  profit  from  horseflesh.  1 
being  brought  from  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  I  He  keepg  SQme  ^  tnousand  fowlSj  wMcll  are  j 
Raleigh,  who  went  there  in  1584.  Thomas  j  the  feUest  -m  ,he  countrTi  owirig  t0  the  wav  m  f 
Heriot,  in  a  report  of  the  country,  describes  a  f  wMch  he  feeds  them  Every  week  be  buvsf 
plant  called  openauk,  having  roots  as  lar&e  as  j       Qr  thee  dead  hQ         ^  he  cutg  up  aad  | 

walnuts,  in  clusters,  and  says  they  are  good|boUs    The  broth  ig  dven  t0  the  ^  they  |  RH0DES  ^peb-phosphate 
food,  either  boiled  or  roasted.    Gerarde,  in  his  j  geem  tQ  enjoy  m  novel  goup  very  ^  and  ] 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  SJo.  30  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF   LIME.  | 

standaed  guaeaxteed.  I 
For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia! 

AMI  ! 

No.  95  South  Street,   Baltimore,  | 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country.  I 

Philadelphia.  February  2d,  1S67.  I 


enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.  Principal  Oflice,  410  AECH 
=  Steeet.  Philadelphia. 

I    POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA- 
;  TOR.  unequaled  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  olli«e. 
=    %a>~  This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the 
\  Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fail— 
I  .his  iB  a  success. 


Au< 


EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS. 
.  3,  1867. 
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LYONS' 
PATENT  SOCK  AND   STUMP  EXTRACTOR. 

Patent  Geanted  Avgvst  \4,  1860. 


[50.  ! 


Herbal,  published  in  1597,  gives  an  illustration  1 


|  thrive  admirably  upon  it.    The  meat  thus  I 


THE  STANDARD  MANURE 


FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 


VALUABLE  TOE 
EVERY   DESCRIPTION  O 
POTTS  4  KLETT,  CAMDEN, 


CROP. 
.  J. 


of  the  potato  under  the  name  of  the  Potato  oi  j  uged  for  ^  broth  ^  haghed  and  dven  t0  the  | 
\  irgmia,  which  name  it  retained  for  some  time.  j  fowl  and  wbat  remaing  of  ^  carcasses § 

in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  coavohulm  |  fa  gQld  {Q  {he  gugar  refiners>  whQ  convc,.t  u  -m_  f 
batatas,  or  sweet  potato.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  J  lQ  lampblaok.  The  e2gs  of  his  tow]s  he  sends ! 
says  the  sweet  potato  was  used  in  England  long  |  Qver  tQ  EDSrland?  reaiuing  six  centimes  apiece ! 
before  the  introduction  of  the  American  potato. !  for  th  and  the  fowlg  gQ  the  game  way  when  | 
They  were  candied  and  sold  as  confectionery.  |  they  haye  done  laying  esgg_ 
The  potato  was  known  in  Ireland  sometime! 
before  its  introduction  into  England.  SirWal-f 

ter  Raleigh  having  a  large  estate  in  that  country,  j    Oup.  Turn  Must  Cojie.— "Generation  after  |  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  n  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  | 
it  became  in  course  of  time  an  article  of  gene- 1  generation,"  says  a  fine  writer,  "have  felt  as  I  in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  for  drmiDg.  | 
^1  consumption  in  Ireland,  and  for  many  years  |  we  now  feel,  and  their  lives  were  as  active  as  |  Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  wen  to  get  the  | 
Ireland  was  known  for  its  fine  potatoes.    We  |  our  own.    They  passed  like  a  vapor,  while  na- 1 
suppose  it  was  for  this  reason  they  obtained  I  ture  wore  the  same  aspect  of  beaut3r  as  when  \ 
the  name  of  Irish  potatoes.    Gerarde  thought  1  her  Creator  commanded  her  to  be.    They  will}  yarnall  &  trimble,   ] beEwftfoutaon^?r'Aihso!  those  ^gajed4 taquar^?ng' stone  id 

them  a  great    delicacy.      The    tubers    Were  |  have  the  Same  attractions  for  OUT  offspring  yet  }  General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  I  ^ThisMachine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-saying  Improve- 


Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President  = 
i  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School.  I 
I    The  character  of  this  manure  is  now  so  fully  established  it  is  1 


RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


roasted  and  steeped  in  wine,  or  baked  with  I  unborn,  that  she  had  once  for  us  as  children.  I 
marrow  and  spices.  The  Royal  Society,  in  |  Yet  a  little  while,  and  all  will  have  happened.  | 
16G3,  took  measures  encouraging  the  cultiva- 1  The  throbbing  heart  will  be  stifled,  and  we  I 
tion  of  the  potato,  with  a  view  of  preventing  j  shall  be  at  rest.  Our  funeral  shall  find  its  way,  |  A,1s|1Bl  24> 1867 
famine ;  and  it  seems  not  a  little  singular  that  1  and  prayers  will  be  said,  and  we  shall  be  left  j 
in  our  own  time  the  extensive  cultivation  off  alone  in  silence  and  in  darkness  for  the  worms.  I 
the  potato  in  Ireland  produced  the  very  evil  |  And  it  maybe  for  a  short  time  we  shall  be  spo- 1 
they  desired  to  remedj".  The  failure  was  no  I  ken  cf,  but  the  things  of  life  will  creep  in,  and  j 
doubt  owing  to  the  want  of  fresh  stock.  Some  I  our  names  will  soon  be  forgotten. 


=  ments  of  the  age,  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of 
I  all  who  have  seen  it  in  operation.  Two  men  can  work  this 
=  machine  at  a  good  advantage :  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  horse 
1  can  be  attached,  making  it  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating 
5  machine  in  use,  for  rocks  and  small  stumps.  They  are  built 
=  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoist  with  a  three-fall  block  of 
i  1  to  14  feet  from  the  surface,  and  will  take  out  rocks  weighing 
!  from  6ne  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging 
I  around  them. 

=  A  nmmber  of  these  Machines  are  always  on  band,  for  sale. — 
I  Prices  range  from  .$125.00  ti  $225.00. 

I    Messrs.  MERRICK  4  SON  have  one  at  their  Machine  Works 
I  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  raise  a  Boiler,  weighing  8  tons,  10 
These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for  =  feet  high, 
many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers,  \    E^~Call  and  see  them,  at  the  Kensington  Ikon  Wobks, 
Lumbermen.  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through-  \  Beach  and  Vienna  Streets. 


418  South  Wharves, 

419  Penn  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
3m-34 

PREMIUM 
FARM   GRIST  HIZZ. 


DaVS  Will  ^  out  tlle  United  States,  South  America.  Cuba,  Texas,  California,  !  A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Philadelphia. 

J  I  Canada,  4c.   They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are  =    Ah<*  10  1867  Sm-81 

writers  ot  those  early  days  thought  they  were  1  continue  to  move  on,  and  laughter  and  song  I  adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  ail  kinds  1  „  °„.„,;  ,  „„„„„„„„„„„  ,.„„.,m.,.„.,.,™.„........~......„,m«, 

_    _     ,  _  .  .  =  °  =  of  grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Circular.  i  ..«.«........,.».,».,...,.»„»,.„.„»»,..,.,„,.».....,.„.,...  ...,..Hm  nauppM 

nt  IOOd  IOr  SWine.     Another  says   they  make  =  Will  be  heard  in  the  room  in  which  we   died;!    Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap- I  if,  »..,„.„ 

i  t    ji  t  j  j  ;  '=  ers and  Mowers,  =  I'iPrtj  )kXSKV., 

gooa  looct  tor  poor  people.    He  left  quite  a  i  and  the  eyes  that  mourned  for  us  will  be  dried,  i     improved  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,  1 

numerous  progeny :  for  there  are  a  good  many  I  and  glisten  again  with  ioy,  and  even  our  chil- 1  Circular  saw  Mills,  corn  sheUers.  store  Troeks  and  every  va-  \  tyemberton  " 

■    .  \       ,.,  s  J  J'  z  nety  of  Farm  Implements.  Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address  =  K 

peopie  just  now  who  think  potatoes  almost  1  dren  will  cease  to  think  of  us,  and  will  not  re- l-  wm.  l.  boyer  &  bro.,       i  _. 


Aug.  10, 1867. 


potato 

5oo  good  for  poor  folks.  I  member  to  lisp  our  name."  I 

Evelyn,  who  wrote  in  1699,  says:  "Plant!  •  -  »»»■   j 

them  in  your  poorest  ground ;  take  them  up  in  1  I 
Mc  vember  for  Winter  use,  and  there  will  yet  f  LlTTLE  KrNDNESses.  —Small  acts  of  kindness !  f 
remainstock  enough  in  the  ground  for  the  next  I how  Pleasant  and  desirable  do  they  make  life!  j 
season."  This  shiftless  way  of  raising  potatoes  i Ever7  dark  object  is  made  U§bt  b^  tnem>  and  1 
was  in  practice  in  Scotland.  For  many  years  1 every  tear  of  sorrcrnr  13  crushed  away;  When  j 
the  Irish  seem  to  have  been  the  only  people  I the  heart  13  Sad  an&  despondency  sits  at  the  en-  j 

who  appreciatedthe  true  value  of  this  esculent;  I trance  of  tbe  sou1'  a  kindness  drives  despair  1      Be        t0  Duy  0niy  the  genuine 
for  nearly  300  years  the  potato  has  been  their  1  a-sva>''  and  makes  tne  Pat]l  cheerful  and  pleas- 1  July  27,  1867. 
chief  staple.   It  has  been  said  that  a  people  I ant  "Wil0  wiU  refuse  a  kbad  act?   Jt  c°sts  j  ^Irometers' 


MARL  COMPANY. 
Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue,     =    This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
Philadelphia  Pa.  =  SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
'  31  '  !  upwards.   And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 

_    L1JIII'  ......1.  „  ,.  =  will  carry  it. 

i    Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
\  Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 
=    Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
=  Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey;  or  to  the  Sub- Agent,  nearest 
=  where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered.  

=  Z^f"  Circulars,  with  particulars,  pvenished  feee,  on  appb'- 
=  cation  to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 

Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 


FAIRBANKS' 
STAKflAJir/ 
S  C  A  L  E  ^  « 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


March  9, 1867. 
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FAIRBANKS  4  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St,  \ 
PHILADELPHIA,  f 
3m-29  I 


BELLS 

[ENEELTS  V7EST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
(ESTABLISHED  IN  182>J.) 


pe-13-tf    =geBuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  anc;  Tin'i  jDOunted  with  Improved 
mniinimnnn  =  Patented  Mountings,  and  warraiit*i3.   Orders  a'nd  enquiries 
£?QQ   =  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  hsie  prompt  attention,  amd 
U^O.  I  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  *pDlicatiOn.  . 

=  E.  A.  A  G.  B/  MENEELY, 


BAROMETERS  I !      BAROMETERS M  = 

who  use  the  potato  as  their  chief  food  soon  de- !  tb^iver  nothinS'  but  is  Jaluable  t0  tbe  sad  I  timby-s  patent  rouble  barometers,  \  M 
generate.  This  theory  is  not  well  founded : ! and  sorro^mS-  Ic  raises  from  misery  and  deg-  ( the  be5t  in  the  can  be  sent  bv  eipreM)  and  are  war. !  M 
for  nowhere  can  there  be  fnnnri  a  1  radation,  and  throws  around  the  soul  those  hal- !        ?-£<53l,f4,  AJV  for  Bale  al  the  offlce  of  the  FABM  = 

u  iticie  ue  IOUna  a  more  hardy  1,        ,  . '  „  ^^^^^  5  AAD  FIRESIDE,  40S  Locust  Street,  FhUadelphla.  =    Bells  for  Churches.  AcadcftiM.  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 

race  than  the  Irish.    Years  of  oppression  and !      e d  J0J"S  1  hat  were  lost  m  Paradise.  I  m^™IL„!,7„„mm„1,1„ 

misrule  have  done  more  to  harm  Ireland  than  1  —  -  162 8.""  ~ooT'"TriTT 

the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  notitn    t<k„!  „  I  wm.  t.  hopkins, 

^utuxiiiuii   oi  me  potato.     lhei     LoPD    rFrfc'rTfeftmFTn    onp    rlav    nt  imi  >  =  VTy.ST  TeoV, -N.  Y.. 

tubers  Of  the  potato,  havino-  no  neCUbarity  nf?  ,   C™SIfEF1ELI>1  .0n«  at  ^  ™!  Manufacturer  of  First-class  HOOP  SKIRTS,  !    June  22,  1867. 

.  :        '   a     °       pecuuanty  ot  =  wnere  he  dined,  complained  very  much  that?  „  and  dealer  in  i„u„,m  mm  mro  „  „  „^Hm,„^  „ 

mi   insisting  chiefly  of  starch,  approach  [the  plates  and  dishes  were  very  dirty.    Thelwho.eSI^i^^S^2  SKIMS-  I""  

nearer  to  ;he  nature  of  a  flottr  or  the  farina  of |  waiter,  with  a  degree  of  pertness,  observed,'!  m*u,i«t.   N"  628  ^  SlEEET'  Tm^£tis  I  Mhfifo  tsHtl& 

giaint  an  azy  other  vegetable  root.    For  this  I '•  It  is  said  every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  |  ^rsiSEs'iN' th'eTme'wc^  A  ^RICU^K^^^^^^f  r^^'w^ 

iea,on  ,t  is  almost  universally  liked,  and  can  f  before  he  dies."    "That  may  be  true,"  saidl1*  „    ^a  em-yard.  !^&tt^S5«S'ISfSS^J 

be  Used  lono-er  tha->  anv  Othpr  VPO-ptaWp  with- ^  Pi.octo^ffnM    uu„y  •      ».«      i«  „!  By  ROET.  McClvee,  V.  S.  5  Botse  Hoes   Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
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HOW  MTJLE3  CAME  IN  FASHION. 


I  thing  for  a  horse  to  die  of  old  age.  But  the  distance  so  sheep  like  as  to  deceive  the  shep- 
|  mule  is  seldom  sick — if  he  is,  he  does  not  let  { herds  in  search  of  their  lost  flocks.  They  arc 
|  any  one  know  it.  For  carriages,  horses  arc  j  veritable  plants,  but  of  most  remarkable  char- 
I  more  elegant  and  fleet,  but  for  good,  honest  I  acter.  They  occur  in  masses  of  quite  three 
!  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  lumber  wagon,  ]  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  fulvous  or 
I  mules  are  by  far  the  most  serviceable.  North- 1  nankeen  colored  wool.  The  leaves  arc  crowded 
I  ern  farmers  should  no  longer  despise  their  long  1  and  broad,  but  completely  hidden  in  the  wool. 
I  ears  and  Dutch  accent,  but  cultivate  their  ac-  { Many  species  grow  upon  the  mountains,  at 
I  quaintance  and  endeavor  to  avail  themselves  |  high  elevations ;  some  with  more,  some  with 
|  of  their  valuable  services.  I  less  hairy  leaves ;  some  soft  and  velvety,  others 

f  _..„....™..._.-_  |  abounding  in  silky  wool. 

l  THE  VEGETABLE  SHEEP  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  j  Though  singular  and  interesting,  these  plants 
1  „  —      .  _,    .,  I  are  of  no  economic  value ;  but,  on  the  con- 

=  Written  for  tho  Farm  aud  Flreilde,  =  ' 

I  i  trarv,  certain  species  are  a  plague  to  the  shep- 

I       BY  J.  S.  LIPPLNCOTT,  IIADDONFIELD,  N.  J.        1,      ,       .  r,  ..  .        ,.  , 

|  herds,  inasmuch  as  they  give  them  much 
.  I    Vegetable  Sheep  !    indeed— what  next  ?  !  trouble  and  annoyance  to  discern  between  tho 
'  I  We  have  heard  of  the  cow-tree  of  Cumana,  j  animal  sheep  and  its  vegetable  imitation.  To 
1 1  which,  though  its  leaves  are  dry  and  husky,  j  tbe  plant  itself,  this  woolly  covering  may  serve 
Few  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  aware  I "  "'s"  v"™°-  !  and  its  roots  penetrate  a  stony  soil  on  which,  j »  useful  purpose  by  preventing  it  from  drying 

what  a -depth  of  gratitude  they  owe  George!  Previous  to  the  rebellion  the  use  of  mules  [  during  many  montns  of  the  year,  not  a  shower !  "P  during  a  prolonged  drought;  for  we  may 
Washington  for  the  introduction  of  mules  into  I  uPon  the  farm  or  the  road  wa3  c°nfined  ahuost  j  falls,  yet  when  its  trunk  is  pierced,  gives  out  a  j  rest  assured  this  extraordinary  envelope  has 
general  use  for  farm  purposes.  i  entirely  to  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  l  sweet  and  nourishing  milk,  a  perfect  God-send  j  not  been  formed  in  vain.    Specimens  of  these 

Previous  to  1783  there  were  but  verv  few  ^ 8nd  a  mUle  m  the  Nortuern  States  was  regard-  j  t0  the  children  0f  nature,  who  gather  at  sun- 1  Plants  are  yet  very  rare  in  Engjand,  but  one 
and  those  of  such  an  inferior  order  as  10  pre- 1 Cd  aS  *  Tne  mule  was  regarded  as  j  risu  around  tue  motherly  tfee.  a  milk>  too>  j  has  lali ' 

judice  farmers  against  them  as  unfit  to  compete  1 a, S0UthCm  m*jnbon  a  most  39  exclusively  as  |  that  possesses  the  same  physical  pr0perties  as  ]  an  est! 
with  horses  in  work  upon  the  road  or  farm,  j  '^"l.!^  1  *at  of  tUe  cow»  and  tho^  differinS  chemi- 1  Gover^ent. 

Consequently  there  were  no  good  jacks,  and  uo  I 

disposition  to  increase  the  slock;  but  Wash- 1  uPon  verv  coaTie  fare>  and  oneof  the  beneficial  j  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Bread-fruit  tree, 
.         ,  .      .  1  results  of  the  war  has  been  to  convince  Yan-  i 

ington  became  convinced  that  the  introduction  = .        ,.  .,        ,     ,       -  ...  .         ,    .     .  ,= 
°  „  „     ,         ,         =  kees  of  the  real  value  of  this  much  despised ; 

of  mules  generally  among  Southern  planters;     .     ,     „,    .  „.       1  | 

,,      °       ,  J  ,,     .  =  animal.    The  immense  numbers  of  teams  con- ■ 

would  prove  to  them  a  great  blessing,  as  they?  ,„,  ,    ...  .,    _  „  .,        ,     .  ; 

,     ,.  , ,       ,.  r.    ,      J  =  nected  with  the  movements  of  the  Federal  ar-  = 

are  less  liable  to  disease,  and  longer  lived,  and!    •  j  ,  ..  ,     *     ,     =a    •      t>  i  ,  =  mu 

„     '     ,      =      .  .  '    .    =  mies,  were  composed  almost  entirely  ot  mules.  =  So  sings  Byron  ;  but  we  must  not  imagine,  as  i  They  would  probablv  be  worthy  of  mlroduc- 

work  upon  shorter  feed,  and  are  much  less  ha- 1  rr.,   ,j  ,■         ,  j         ,        .        ,      i..  ,  ,    ,  ,    ^    ' ,    i  .  ,  .  . 

1 1    to  be  in'ured  b         1  t.   th     *         would  live  and  do  good  service  where  =  his  phraseology  would  lead  us  to  do,  that  the  i  tion  among  us  as  producers  of  material  for  the 

]  horses  would  have  died  by  thousands,  and  but  j  loaves  are  baked  on  the  tree,  though  they  are  1  manufacture  of  paper,  or  mayhap  for  textile 

,  .         1  few  now  realize  how  much  of  the  bone  and !  the  growth  of  a  tropical  climate ;  but  we  can  !  fabrics  of  greater  value. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  abroad  that  the  =  „  •    ,„    e  n  „      -  „     <     ■  i    i  i,        i     1      n  u  ,•      4U.  7,       »  ,,     j .   u  ■    ,  ! 
.,,      .       _r   ,  .  ,   .    ,  ,        =  sinew  of  the  war  was  furnished  by  mules.  !  readily  believe  this  "  aerated  bread   to  be  truly  =    Senlemhrr  isr.r 

illustrious  Washington  desired  to  stock  hs!T-„  ■,  „„  .  ...      .,       ,  „/  ,       ,         a   .       I    bePlemoe' ■  ■ 

„     .  _i  °  ,  „.       „.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  rebellion  could  i  unadulterated  with  any  of  the  health-destroy- 1 

Mount  Vernon  estate  with  mules,  the  Kins:  of  i        ,       ,  Uj    j  4      .        .  .  =.      t     .   ,    .  .'.<.        .       ,  i   

,.       .,      ,       .  ,  .         °     l  ever  have  been  subdued  without  their  assist-  =  ing  chemicals,  be  they  soda,  saleratus,  or  any  = 
Spain  sent  him  a  jack  aud  two  jennies  from  the  L„..     T„  ...  „  ...        1    °  '       ,J         ...  ....  ,1 

royal  stables  and  Lafayette  sent  another  iack 1  7  northcrn  meu  made  the  ac"  i  other  azumeas  whatever,  and  that  it  is  soft  and  j    Tub  Wheat  Chop  Abroad. -The  crop  of 

and  jennies  from  the  island  of  Malta  1 1U8U,tfnCe  "f  lhcf m"Ie'  and /fa^d  to  respect  j  tender,  white  and  bread-like,  but  not  as  good  j  wheat  in  Bdgium  h  now  cxpcctcd  to  prove 

J  I  and  esteem  him,  for  his  work  s  sake  j  and  now  |  as  a  good  mealy  potato.    W  ith  a  cow-tree  for  1  rather  better  than  had  been  anlicipatad  :  and 

The  first  was  of  a  gray  color  sixteen  hands  j  we  see  him  in  all  the  walks  of  northern  life  as  |  milking  every  morning,  and  two  or  three  j  if  the  harvest  ia  bad  in  A1  ia  and  ^a  aTcra,rc 
high,  heavily  made,  and  of  a  slugg.sh  nature.  |  patient  and  enduring,  and  quite  as  much  at  j  bread-fruits,  a  man  would  find  his  wants,  asjin  Soutliern  Russia  it  is  Batisfactory  in  tho 
He  was  named  he  Roya  Gift,  f  he  other  was  j  home  as  he  used  to  be  in  Dixie.  He  is  an  un-  j  regards  their  produce  at  least,  cheaply  sup-  j  Rbenisll  provluces,  and  exceptionally  abundant 
called  the  Knight  of  Malta ;  he  was  about  as }  couth  looking  animal,  but  he  will  live  on  poorer  f  plied,  and  were  not  the  extraordinary  narra- .  in  Hungary  At  Havre  business  in  wheat  has 
high,  but  lighter  made,  black  color,  and  lithe  j  farc,  stand  more  grief  and  care  less  what  the  j  tions  of  travellers  abundantly  authenticated,  I  been  qufet  „f  latc.  At  Marseilles,  on  the  cou- 
and  fiery,  even  to  ferocity.  ]  worid  thinks  of  him,  than  any  other  domestic  j  and  the  facts  respecting  the  spontaneous  pro- !  trary>  it  bas  been  rather  ariimated,  and  disposa- 

The  two  different  sets  of  animals  gave  him  I  animal.  He  has  the  name  of  being  an  impa-  j  duct  of  bread  and  milk  placed  beyond  doubt,  ]  b]e  i0ts  0f  wheat  have  sold  readily.  At  Odessa, 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  of  making  im- 1  tient,  refractory  beast ;  but  in  this  he  is  shame- j  we  might  almost  believe  that  they  had  at- 1  after  a  period  of  great  activity,  the  wheat  mar- 
provements  by  cross  breeding,  the  result  of!  fully  slandered.  We  have  seen  the  saddle  1  tempted  to  rival  Baron  Munchausen  in  Ins  |  Uet  has  CDtcred  upon  a  quiet  'phase  in  conse- 
which  was  a  favorite  jack  which  he  called  |  beast  of  a  six  mule  team,  in  ascending  a  sharp  j  sketch  of  his  discovery  of  bladders  of  brandy  j  qUence  of  the  less  stimulating  advices  received 
Compound,  because  he  partook  of  the  best  1  pitch  with  a  heavy  load,  slip  and  fall  under  his  |  and  balls  of  raw  beef,  so  much  enjoyed  by  him  j  from  Western  Europe;  stocks  are  stated  how- 
points  in  both  of  the  original  jacks.  The  j  rider  three  or  four  times  in  quick  succession,  |  somewhere  in  Brazil,  that  Agassiz  does  not  |  everj  to  be  mucu  reduced  at  Odessa.  At  Peters- 
General  bred  his  blooded  mares  to  these  jacks,  }  but  would  never  come  down  further  than  his  {appear  to  have  reached!  But  "truth  is  J  burg  and  Cjnstantinople  the  wheat  markets 
even  taking  those  from  his  family  coach  for  ]  knees  and  be  on  his  hoofs  again  and  tugging  j  strange,  stranger  than  fiction,"  sometimes.  !  were  firm  at  last  advices, 
that  purpose,  and  produced  such  superb  mules  j  at  the  traces,  so  quick  that  you  could  not  sec  1    j3ut  <■  rCienous  a  nvs  moutons  "  to  return  to  f 

that  the  country  was  all  agog  to  breed  some  j  bow  it  was  done.  ]  our  subject .  herc>  litcrally)  t0  our  sbccp    By  j   

of  the  same  sort,  and  they  soon  became  quite  j  In  addition  to  the  endurance  and  easy  keep- 1  vegetable  sheep,  we  do  not  mean  the  famous !  Acolimation  of  Honey  Bees.— Dr.  A.  Gert- 
common.  This  was  the  origin  of  improved }  ing  of  the  mule,  his  longevity  is  of  great  advau-  j  woolly  "  What  is  it  ?  "-the  Tartarian  "  vege- 1  sacker,  in  concluding  a  very  extensive  memoir 
mules  in  the  United  States ;  though  over  eighty  j  lage.    He  does  not  mature  quite  as  early  as  j  table  lamb,"  once  so  wonderful,  which  grew  \  on  the  distribution  of  the  honey  bee,  observes 


1  valuable  than  at  present,  or  more  ready  of  sale  I  ^ 
j  at  high  prices. 


|  ed  as  a  curiosity.    The  mule  was  regarded  as  j  r;su  arouud  the  motherly  tree"  a  milk,  too,  1  'ms  lay^^ieen  exhibited  at  the  Kew  G.trdcns 

meut  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Many  of  our  readers  are  ac- 

|  could  stand  the  climate,  bear  grief,  and  subsist  I  cauy  therefrom  is  nutricious  and  agreeable.  I  quainted  with  the  Gnaphalium,  the  common 

I  cudweed  or  "everlasting,"  and  may  derive  a  fair 
!  idea  of  these  vegetable  sheep  from  considering 
I  them  but  greatly  exaggerated  specimens  of 
I  plants  of  this  kind.  They  are  known  to  bota- 
|  nists  as  Riouliaand  Haastia,  of  many  species. 


'  Which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yield! 
The  unreaped  harvest  of  nofurrowed  lleldi, 
And  bakes  Its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  In  unpurchased  groves." 


years  since,  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  now  { the  horse,  but  if  not  abused  before  he  is  ten  j  straight  up  on  all  fours,  yet  was  rooted  in  the  |  that  the  most  valuable  kind  for  Europe  would 
some  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  off  years  old,  with  anything  like  good  care,  he  {soil,  and  bore  a  rough  coating  of  assumed  I  be  the  Egyptian  partly  on  account  of  their 
Kuight  of  Malta  and  Royal  Gift  to  be  found  in }  will  do  service  for  fifty  years  afterwards,  out-  j  fleece,  but  really  of  moss.  No,  but  a  genuine  1  beauty,  and  partly  because  of  their  unwilling- 
Virginia,  and  the  great  benefits  arising  from  j  wearing  four  of  the  best  horses.  They  have  j  woolly  creature,  a  plant  encased  in  wool,  and  f  ness  to  use  their  stings,  which  appear  to  be 
their  introduction  to  the  country  are  to  be  seen  j  been  known  to  live  nearly  a  hundred  years,  j  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  true  sheep  at  a  j  common  to  all  African  bees,  and  is  also  one  of 
upon  almost  every  cultivated  acre  in  the  South- 1  One  reason  of  their  great  longevity,  in  addition  j  moderate  distance.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  |  the  recommendations  of  the  Italian  bee.  The 
em  States.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  |  to  their  hardy  nature,  is  their  freedom  from  !  described  as  a  shaggy  looking  object  upon  the  [  Syrian  bee  agrees  so  closely  with  the  Egyptian 
increase  of  late  years,  arising  from  a  systematic  j  those  multifarious  diseases  which  carry  off  a  j  sides  and  tops  of  the  mountains  of  New  Zea- 1  that  it  may  prove  equally  valuable ;  and  next 
course  of  breeding  in  the  Northern  States  for;  majority  of  our  horses  before  they  are  more!  land,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean— resembling,  j  to  these  in  value  are  the  bees  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Southern  market,  mules  were  never  more  i  than  half  worn  out.    In  fact,  it  is  rather  a  rare !  on  approaching  it,  a  gigantic  moss,  but  at  a '  Asi3  Minor. 
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^-j.       1  '  [that  one  sheep  will  eat  of  grass  as  much  as  {the  time  of  setting  out.    Good  sized  goose-]         TBE  POHOLOGICAL  CONVENTION. 

XaJ  IJUJ.    JsH^XXWMiy^  i  two  steers  I  berry  plants,  say  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  Trill  I  _  , .    ~~~  .   

0  I lwo  sleeri>-  ,,jTi-  !  <•!,■       <:.,••.,=    Tbe  eleventh  biennial  meeting  and  exhibi- 

-  -■-  «—  — — - — — — — —  f    When  it  comes  to  marketing  wool,  (and  I  ;  give  a  good  crop  of  berries  of  their  size,  the  s  .  .  6  . 

DAKK  SIDE  OF  WOOL  GROWING.         }  am  glad  that  I  can  agree  wifll  "Wool-Grower  - j  second  year.    We  have  had  a  bushel  of  cherry  j  ™  °'  *e  f  me5ic?n  fP  omolo^al  ™s 
—  !      5  °  „  ,  .      t.   i   s  .  .,     ...  ,  0  „        ...         .;  held  at  St.  Louis,  last  week.    The  attendance 

,    _  n   .  .  .    -f-,         ;  on  one  point,)  I  have  found  a  great  drawback,  ;  currants  the  third  Summer,  after  setting  out;       .  .  ~T  ,.   ,      „  ,  ;. 

A  Coeeespoxdesx  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  ; uu  uuc  lJ""">v  *  &  .  ~7  =  >       .  &       ;  was  large  and  the  display  of  fruit  good, 

details  his  experience  and  convictions  as  fol- !       as  he  sa^,  "m  the  manner  of  marketing,-  ,  quite  small  plants  from  a  row  thirty  feet  long. ,    ^  =  £  *  J 

lows:  ;  but  in  the  market  itself    I  find  that  I  am  de-|A  bush  of  Brmckle  s  Orange  raspberry  has  |  w       ^g  ^  ^  of  tJM       'of  ^ 

T    .     .  ,       ,  ,  -  -j. .  1  pendent  on  the  mere  chance  that  one  or  twos  been  known  repeatedly  to  bear  about  a  hun- =  _    .    '     ...         ...  J  . 

I  did  not  buy  sheep  at  as  high  figures  as  did  ;  iJC"uc"1  =  _        r        ■>  1  Society,  with  practical  suggestions  on  fruit 

.  .f  If     f  ,  T ,      .  t  ;  buyers  may  come  to  my  barn,  or  else  on  the ;  dred  berries  the  same  year  that  it  was  trans-  =    .  .  ■"  _     f_L       „  „     .     „       .h  , 

many  other  men  at  the  same  time,  but  I  bought  iuuJclD  "^J  .  .  _        .  1  .  •        .  ,.  „  .     5  raising.    We  copy  the  following  from  the  ad- 

...  .,  .,         „  1  honesty  of  some  commission  merchant  to  ;  planted— the  fruit,  however,  was  not  full  size. ;  ,      0  "  3 

better  ones  than  many  others  did  for  the  same  1  _  g *-  1  »  =  dress: 

tt.  v      tiT      f  j     j,     i,         „  1  whom  I  may  send  it  to  sell  for  me.    Even  in;    Dwarf  pears  of  the  right  sorts,  and  under; 
money.    I  believe  I  have  fed  and  handled  them  I  ■>  ..  r  °   .       I  ^  .     .  = 

...  ,       .     ...      .    ..  =  the  latter  case,  there  are  times  when,  for  two  =  right  management,  come  quickly  mto  bearing.  =  rnuuiniua  ui  mi»  uhiiuijis. 

with  proper  care,  but  the  thmg  dont  come  ; luc  li"LC*  *""c>    .  .  '  =  .        „ §    The  exeat  number  of  cultivators  now  raisins 

.     y        .     '.  .  ,     =w    ,  n    „l  or  three  months  in  succession,  no  buyer  seek-  =  The  most  prolific  sorts  give  some  returns  the  =     ine  great  numDer  01  cumvaiors  now  raibing 

OUt  as  I  was  led  to  expect  by  "  Wool  Grow- s ul  mumuo  '...,.,=  .  .  -  .        .  i  new  variptipi  of  t'rnit  from  <;ppd    p?npriallv  of 

.  „  .  .    .       „      F.       ,  ..       ....     I  in"  wool  enters  his  lofts.    How  is  it  with  other  I  second  year,  and  more  afterwards.    Among  I neVl  varieties  01  iruit  irom  seea,  especially  01 

er s   cohering.   He  used  to  teU  us  hat  ma |    =  or  tQ  & | ^  dwarf         which  ^  LQuise j tbe  grap6)  strawberry  and  pear,  gives  promise 

tolerably  good-Sized  flock  a  man  ought  not  to  |       ^  J  J  -        .   •  ,     |  _  ,    i  '     ,        _        =  „f  filp  riohpof  o-nins  tn  nnr  Htnpk  nf  finp  fruits 

,         J  °  .  ,        fl    1  i  dozen  buyers,  right  at  home,  every  day  in  the  \  Bonne  de  Jersev,  Doyenne  d  Ete,  White  Doy- 1  richest  gains  to  our  stock  01  line  irmts. 

lose  over  five  per  Cent.,  and  in  a  large  flock  =  u"  •>      '     &      .  .  ,  ,    .  ;  „.„     ,    "  .  ,.      =  Wl.pn  ot  rnnsirlr-r  flip  nnmprons  nnnniKitions 

1  ' .  ,    .   ,  ,  year :  or  I  can  send  it  to  any  large  market,  i  enne,  Gifiard,  Fontenay,  Jalousie,  Josephine  l  "  hen  we  consmcr  tne  numerous  acquisitions 

not  Over  ten  per  cent.,  in  a  year.    1  Started;-'       '  ,  ,  0  ,=,',.  _,  J'    „      .     '  c,       l  nlrpnrlv  nhtflinpd    the  mnltitnrip  of  Hip  arri- 

..,,.„„      ...        ,  ■  -u*  1       11  i  ==  and  sell  it  to  a  thousand  buyers,  on  every  day  =  de  Malmes,  etc.    The  following  sorts  bear  -:  alreac'y  ootamea,  tne  muituuae  01  me  acci 

With  1400,  which,  perhaps,  might  be  called  I  "uu  "c  ,        .  ,  ,  =        ,  ,  ,      .      „     ,       Mpntnl  Rppdlinp-s  and  trip  thnn<yirirl<?  of  hvhrida 

a  large  flock;  no^  I  have  never  been  able  to      the  year.    I  can  sell  my  cattle— either  stock  |  nearly  yearly  on  pear  stock,  viz:  Bartlett,  |  J  ^^^0^  i  So^s 

keerTmv  losses  anywhere  near  as  low  as  ten !  or  fot  cattle'  and  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Winter  Nehs,  Washington,  Onondaga, ,  Jf^^^^^  Cs^re  aw^ 
per  cent    I  wonder  if  «  W.  9.-  ever  kept  on !  whete  I  can  sell  my  wool  crop,  or  a  flock  of,  Howell,  Passe  Colmar,  Juhenne.  |  ^  ^h,  our  most  sanguine  hopes  are  awak 

paper  an  account  of  every  sheep  which  he  lost  1  sneeP>  once.    My  cattle  and  my  hogs  are  not;    Grapes  afibrd  fruit  S00n-usually  beginning!^ 

luavear?  I  tmnmg  into culls, '  every  two  or  three  years,  1 1  b      the  second  and  tWrd  The  Isa- 1        '  ,        lf       ,  .„  .        .  ,„„ 

majeai.  s  c),00„  I,  ^.  ,  =    AYhile  most  of  our  fruits  have  been  produc- 

As  a  fellow-sufferer  and  neighbor  says :  j as  are  *V  sneeP'  I  bells,  Tork,  Madeira,  Diana  and  Delaware  are  j  ed       ^  g  of  accidental  crossingj  tue 

"  Sheep  will  die  in  spite  of  thunder."  During  I  Your  sheep  stock  is  as  fragile  as  china-ware,  |  particularly  recommended  for  this  purpose  at  |  number  of  sortg  hag  been  comparatively 
the  Summer  they  do  not  go  so  very  fast ;  in  I  and  as  perishable  as  strawberries.  As  to  your  j  the  North,  and  the  Catawba  may  be  added  for  I  few  and  between  ^e  would  not  bow. 
fact  if  you  do  not  put  each  one  down  on  paper  |  wool  market,  you  are  not  much  better  off  than  j  the  Middle  States,  wherever  it  does  not  rot.  { eyer  discouratre  tbe  pianting  0f  seeds  'of  our 
the  very  day  the  carcase  is  discovered,  you  j  those  men  who  have  bought  high-priced  Cash-  j  Dwarf  apples  sbould  not  be  entirely  over- j  best' fraits  trusting  to  natural  fertilization ; 
will  be  inclined  to  think,  in  the  Fall— Oh,  I  [mere  goats,  the  wool  of  which  is  said  to  be }  looked  -m  tbe  Ust  of  early  bearers.  Half  albut  to  secure  more  rapid  progress  and  better 
have  not  lost  many ;  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen,  j  worth  from  eight  to  sixteen  dollars  per  pound  |  peck  per  tree  is  often  obtained  me  tbird  year  |  resfdt8  we  must  rely  ou  tbe  ^ole  certain  and 
In  the  early  part  of  Winter  and  clear  up  to  ]  —if  one  could  only  find  the  man  who  buys  it.  j  from  the  most  productive  sorts.  }  expe[Utious  art  of  hybridization.     By  this 

March,  you  will  feel  as  if  you  were  getting  |  Some  say  it  is  worked  by  a  factory  in  Edin-  j    A  ^  of  aU  ^  preceding  wU,  be  j  meang  we  maj;  in  ft  few  yearg)  pl.oduce  sucb 

along  swimmingly,  but  don't  lay  any  flattering  j  burgh,  some  m  Pans,  but  1  have  never  lound  |  gufficienl  tQ  fumigh  a  femily  wUh  mege  wbole_  ]  noyel  and  degirable  combinations  as  ages  might 
unction  to  your  soul  until  you  reach  the  Ides  \  the  man  who  could  tell  which.  =  gome  lusurieg  from  witbin  a  year  Qr  ^Q  of  |  not  giye  ug  by  accidental  fertilization,  or  sow- 

of  March,  the  same  Ides  which  Casar  was  to  f    I  had  been  led  to  expect  great  things  of  the  |  occupying  entirely  new  premises,  and  will  not  I  ing  seeds  at  random. 

beware  of     About  this  time,  perhaps,  you  |  WOol  and  woolen  tariff  passed  last  Winter.    I|only  add  greatiy  to  the  comforts  and  attrac-I    We  are     t  unable  to  fix  the  exact  limits 
think  it  well  enough  to  begin  entering  in  your  I  expected  more  from  it,  for  the  reason  that  it }  tiong  of  bomej  but  contribute  materially  to  the  j  witbin  wh£h  bybridization  mav  be  effected 
book,  dead  sheep.     Like  an  innocent  you  j  went  into  effect  immediately.    We  see  now|uniform  bealtb  of  tbg  occupants.-^,,^,' |  but  we  do  ^  that  they  cannot  be  determ- 
thmk  once  April  comes  in  and  your  flock  can  |  how  much  it  affects  tie  price  of  wool.    Old  ,  4^  JflruU  Culturist.  j  ined  by  botanical  classification.    The  rhodo- 

get  a  bite  of  grass,  the  mortality  of  sheep  will ;  sheep  men  tell  me  that  I  ought  not  to  expect;  =  ,    ,  .      ,  ..    ,     ,  ,  . , 

m,        .  .  ,  I       f  „       .....  „    0       ,  .  i  —  -  m  "  "  I  dendron  and  azalea  may  easily  be  hybridized 

cease.    1  he  next  two  months  undeceive  you ; much  from  it  this  year,  from  the  fact  that  the;  1,  ,         .  ,  *  .    .  „  . 

.     ...        ,        f  ,       .f  ,        ,  ..   ,       ;        .  1  ■       t  5  APPLE  TEEE  BOKEE.  I  but  no  one  has  yet  succeded  in  hybridizing 

terribly,  and  vou  feel  as  if  sheep  laid  down  1  country  was  filled  with  woolens,  previous  to  1  oj:rnx.  x^z,  uuxvxji.  ....        ,  ... 

.,  1 .  _,  ...         \,  ;  —  ;  with  each  other  either  the  apple  and  the  pear, 

and  died  from  sheer  spite.  ;  lts  passage.    They  say,  hold  on  until  next  year ,    go  mucb  hag  been  wriUen  on  the  subject  of ,  ^  ^  ^  ^        ^  M  ^  ^ 

When  "  lambing-time" — I  believe  that's  the  I  and  then  you  will  see.    I  shall    hold  on,   be-  j  the  apple  (ree  borer  and  Ug  babitg;  as  well  as  \  ^  ^  American  and  {he  EurQ_ 

word-arrives,  you  are  expected  by  all  good  j  cause  I  have  to  but  I  don't  expect  to  see  any  j  on  tbe  method  of  destroymg  the  grub,  and  |  pean  ^  ^  dassed  as  distinct  species,  as 
authorities,  to  raise  75  per  cent.  You  are  just  f  benefit  from  the  tariff,  because  I  calculate  j  tbug  preventing  its  ravages,  that  it  is  not  pos- 1  are  tbe  apple  and  pear>  yet  tbe  former  are  mucb 
green  enough  to  keep  a  book  account  here  [  there  will  be  no  tariff  of  that  sort  a  year  from  j  gible  t0  add  anytbmg  new  on  those  subjects.  I !  nearer  relations  than  the  latter,  and  in  the 
again,  so  as  to  see  whether  you  are  doing  what  j  now.  j  wou]d  not  therefore  trouble  you  with  these  re-  j  MiUer-s  Burgundy,  with  its  woolly  foliage  and 

is  expected  of  you.  For  awhile  you  feel  first- !  Next  Winter  the  free  trade  interest  in  Con-  j  marks  were  it  not  for  the  article  in  y0ur  issue  j  bardy  nature  we  have  a  connected  link  be- 
rate. Your  book  reads,  so  many  ewes  have  I  gress  will  say,  "We  passed  this  tariff  last  Win- |of  tbe  20th  ult. ,  from  J.  P.  of  Palmyra,  and|tween  the  Yitis  nnifera  and  V  labrusca.— 
lambed,  so  many  lambs  living.  In  a  week  or  I  ter  particularly  to  help  the  wool-grower  j  it }  your  notice  of  the  specimen  of  the  borer  which  \  These  considerations  may  aid  in  removing  the 
so  you  have  got  to  go  back  to  your  book  and  j  has  not  benefitted  him  the  "first  continental."  ;  ^  R  gent  m  a  letter  by  mai].  j  dM  ^  ^  entertained  on  tb=ore. 

chalk  out  some  of  those  set  down  as  living,  on  }  Mr.  McCulloch  wdl  say,  just  so,  gentlemen,  |    Hay.  e      ience  witb  tbig  troub.  \  tical  eroundg  ag  t0  tbc  realit    of  lbe  h  Mds 

account  of  the  natural  perversity  of  the  whole }  nor  have  I  been  able  to  get  any  revenue  from  |  legome  ^  o£  Qur  &pple  orchardS;  I  ^  ^  |  gaid  tQ  haye  bem  produced  between  tfae  twQ 
sheep  kind,  which  will  persist  in  dying  with-  j  wool  or  woolens.  |  tQ  send  you  evidence  Qf  my  su(;_  | 

out  any  show  of  reason.  Putting  down,  rub-  j  Wel!)  j  baye  got  gbeep  to  ge]])  and  so  bave  j  cess,  during  an  hour's  operation  this  day,  and  j  We  have  learned  some  of  the  laws  which 
bing  out  and  altering,  you  run  your  now  badly  \  nine.tenths  of  the  sheep  owners  in  Illinois.  If  |  the  simple  instrument  I  use  to  capture  the  en- 1  control  the  process  of  hybridization,  but  others 
speckled  book  up  to  the  time  when  all  ^  have  j  we  can  seu  out>  0r  give  out,  or  kill  out,  or  let  I  emy.  The  bottle  which  accompanies  this  con-  j  yet  remain  to  be  discovered ;  and  this  partial 
come  and  they  are  ready  for  "  trimming."  On  j  ^  outj  of  sheep,  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  the  { tains  specimens  of  all  ages,  from  the  iliminu- 1  ignorance,  bringing  to  the  pursuit  an  element 
finishing  this  job  you  proceed^  to  count  your  j  betterj  m  a  year  or  two,  for  those  happy  wool-  j  tive  grub  of  this  year  to  those  of  two  and  three  |  of  uncertainty,  gives  to  it  also  a  zest  and  fas- 
pile  of  tails ;  as  the  pile  diminishes,  how  your  j  growers  who,  it  seems  to  me,  keep  sheep,  not  j  years'  growth.  On  the  wire  is  one  of  the  latter  j  cination  as  great  as  that  of  the  games  of  min- 
face  lengthens .  Only  so  many  !  m  aj  becaUse  they  find  them  profitable,  but  because  j  age  just  as  taken  from  the  tree,  and  which,  had  I  gled  chance  and  skill  which  are  so  universally 
mournlul  tone  ot  voice ;  then  3"ou  consult  |  tbey  are  fascinated  by,  and  in  love  with  the  1  it  been  left  undisturbed,  would  emerge  from  I  enticing  to  our  race,  but  with  infinitely  more 
your  book ;  book  says  so  many ;  then  you  re- ;  stn„v  I .    ,      -  .,     .  '  Q   .     .    ?    „  „  1    ,  , 

J                                   ,       .        :     .     = stock-  =  the  body  of  the  tree  next  Spring  in  the  form  =  valuable  results, 

count  your  pile  ot  tails,  and  continue  glancmsr ;  .,„.„„,„,„„,„,„,„„„„  „„,„.„„„„„„„,„„  ,.  „,„  „;  »      .      ,  .      .  ,  .    f.-    „       ^,  ; 

„        ,     ,  .    ...       ...  ,     ,      .    °l™  „   .„,.„,..„  „  1 1  of  a  winged  insect,  known  scientifically  as  the  ;  rnnn  POTT 

from  book  to  tails  untd  your  head  swims.  |  |  ^     aa-a  fovaaja  I        chabacteristics  of  a  good  fepit. 

Worse  than  all,  you  reflect,  they  cannot  be  I  ^UttiCUltUfC*  ^  °  '  I    *   *   *    To  the  question,  what  are  the 

considered  raised  as  yet,  but  two  or  three!  _  ^  _  I    These  specimens  are  mutilated  more  or  less  jpointg  of  a  good  frnit?  we  answer,  first,  the 

months  must  elapse  before  weaning  time.  At  |  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  FETJIT  DT  NEW  PLACES.  I bj  the  Wife'  and  thek  COl°r  chaDsed  by  the  al"  \  best  quality ;  second,  durability,  or  the  prop- 
weaning  time  you  take  fresh  count— have  giy- 1  —  '|cohol— the  natural  color  being  a  yellowish  |  erty  0f  remaining  sound  after  being  gathered ; 
en  up  book  by  this  time— and  sit  down  to  I  This  is  an  inquiry  which  often  occurs  in  the  j  white.  I  send  also  a  piece  of  the  wire  to  show  [  tbird)  gize .  iburtbj  color ;  fifth,  form ;  though 
figure  your  year's  increase.  The  number  of  |  minds  of  many  owners  of  new  places,  or  who  j  the  simple  way  of  making  the  barb  or  hook.  —  j  j  regard  the  last  two  as  of  nearly  equal  im- 
increase  has  to  be  expressed  by  the  algebraical  j  bave  built  new  houses  on  unimproved  spots.  { The  best  instrument  for  discovering  the  hole  j  p0rtanCe. 

sign  of  minus  before  it.  I  We  can  inform  such  residents  that  much  may  j  in  which  to  insert  the  wire,  with  the  least  in-  j    go  long  a3  we        fruit  t0  eatj  we  carl  have 

But  I  won't  particularize  any  farther;  it  is  [be  done  towards  an  immediate  supply  with!  jury  to  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  I  have  j  n0  hesitation  in  giving  the  first  place  to  its 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  my  four  years'  experi-  j  proper  selection  and  management,  and  that  { found  to  be  a  five-eighths  inch  carpenter's  |  eating  qualities.  No  combination  of  other 
ence,  I  have  never  found  anything  to  come  out ! 'be  assertion  which  they  often  hear,  that  "it  I  gouge.  J.  P.    [properties,  however  valuable,  can  atone  for 

as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  by  enthusiastic  1 w^  take  a  life-time  to  get  fruit  from  a  new  |  The  wire  barb  used  by  our  correspondent,  \  any  considerable  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
wool-growers.    My  losses  have  been  greater ;  I  plantation,"  is  an  absurd  error.  1  which  we  have  no  doubt  would  prove  as  ef-t  Texture,  juice,  flavor,  aroma  join  in  to  deter- 

my  percentage  of  lambs  less;  my  weight  of!    The  quickest  return  is  from  planting  straw- 1  fectual  in  practice  as  he  states  it  really  is,  de-  f  mine  the  quality. 

clip  less ;  the  price  obtained  for  my  wool  less,  \  berries.  If  set  out  early  in  Spring,  they  will  j  serves  description.  It  is  simply  a  bit  of  fine  j  Next  in  importance  to  quality  is  durability, 
and  I  have  been  generally  and  particularly  f  bear  a  moderate  crop  the  same  season.  We  !  wire,  say  No.  20,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  the  |  or  keeping ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  late 
disappointed.  I  have  discovered,  among  other  1  have  repeatedly  obtained  fine  ripe  berries  i  end  of  which  is  first  flattened  down  for  about  I  ripening,  but  the  property,  whether  early  or 
things,  that  no  farm  wfil  carry  as  many  sheep  1  seven  weeks  from  the  day  they  were  set  out.  1  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  end  is  then  split  |  late,  of  remaining  sound  after  being  gathered, 
as  men  tell  (for  I  forget  how  many  "  Wool  f  The  second  year,  if  the  bed  is  kept  clean,  the  j  longitudinally,  so  that  a  sharp  flat  barb,  say ;  A  habit  of  decaying  at  the  core  is  a  very  great 
Grower  "  said  a  farm  would  carry)  to  the  acre,  !  product  will  be  abundant.  Wilson's  Albany !  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  can  be  bent  over  |  fault  in  a  fruit ;  and,  for  market,  one  which 
and  I  have  also  learned  that  a  pasture  ought  |  will  safely  yield,  any  year,  a  bushel  from  a  j  in  one  direction,  and  another  somewhat  short- !  can  be  ripened  in  the  house  is  much  more  valu- 
not  to  be  stocked  with  half  the  number  we  j  square  rod,  or  about  two  quarts  a  day  for  half!  er  barb  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  a  little  \  able  than  one  which,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection, 
meet  with  in  agricultural  papers.    Especially !  a  month.  |  higher  up — thus  apparently  giving  the  form  |  must  be  ripened  on  the  tree,  as  is  the  case  with 

is  this  true  in  dry  seasons.  Sheep  bite  so  close  |  Musk  melons  and  water  melons  will  yield  1  best  adapted  for  working  into  the  borer  and  I  the  Rostiener  and  other  pears  of  the  Rousselet 
that  when  a  drought  comes,  it  uses  up  a  pas- 1  their  delicious  products  four  months  after !  drawing  him  out.  For  convenience,  the  upper  \  family,  the  early  harvest  and  Williams  apples, 
ture  much  worse  than  when  the  same  pasture  1  planting.  I  end  of  the  wire  is  bent  over,  so  as  to  give  a  I    The  third  requisite,  size,  is  at  once  obvious, 

is  stocked  with  as  many  cattle  as  it  ought  to  j  Gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries  and  black-  \  short  loop,  instead  of  the  rough  end,  to  push  1  One  of  the  highest  flavored  new  pears  is  Di- 
carry.    I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  i  berries,  all  bear  at  about  the  same  period  from  i  against.— Country  Gentleman.  1  [Concluded  on  page  299.] 

Aboct  twenty  miles  from  Carson  City,  Nevada,  are  some  remarkable  mineral  springs,  called  Steamboat  Springs,  from  the  noise  they  make,  whicb 
sounds  like  several  steamers  discharging  »team.  These  springs  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres.  The  water  is  boiling  hot,  and  the  escaping  steam 
can  be  seen  for  several  miles  before  sunrise,  and  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  is  filled  with  the  smell  of  sulphur.  There  are  crevices  in  the  rocks  where 
the  water  can  be  seen  boiling  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  There  is  also  a  spring  which  is  called  Breathing  Spring.  It  is  shaped  much  like  a  well.  The 
water  recedes  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  remains  calm  for  five  minutes,  and  then  commences  to  boil,  and  rises  until  it  shoots  into  the  air 
above  ten  minutes,  and  in  five  minutes  it  begins  to  recede. 
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[Concluded  from  page  298.] 
ana's  Hovcy,  but  its  value  would  be  many 
times  multiplied  could  its  size  be  doubled  and 
its  luscious  character  retained.  Yet,  while  we 
seek  for  large  fruit  in  preference  to  small,  we 
should  not  forget  that  a  fruit  may  be  too  large 
for  table  use.  We  have  but  one  dessert  pear 
of  the  size  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and 
perhaps  one  is  enough.  But  whether  the  size 
is  large  or  small  it  should  be  uniform. 

Beauty  of  color  and  form,  though  less  im- 
portant than  the  preceding  points,  are  still  of 
great  value,  and  all  other  things  equal,  that 
fruit  which  possesses  them  will  justly  receive 
the  preference.  The  best  colored  pears  are 
those  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek;  next  to  this 
comes  a  gold  or  cinnamon  russet,  then  yellow, 
and  last  green. 

THE  GEAPB. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  Pomological  progress 
there  is  no  branch  which  excites  so  much  in- 
terest or  gives  such  favorable  promise  as  the 
culture  of  the  grape.    At  last,  the  vine,  which 
has  been  so  much  neglected  or  persecuted, 
from  fear  of  producing  an  intoxicating  beve- 
rage, is  becoming  the  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion.   From  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  large  tracts  are  devoted 
to  its  growth.    Throughout  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory running  over  twenty-five  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  native  vine 
grows  spontaneously,  is  as  hardy  as  the  forests  | 
it  inhabits,  and  ripens  as  surely  as  the  apple! 
or  any  other  fruit.    All  localities  are  not  alike  j 
favorable  to  its  growth;  but  it  may  be  as- 1 
sumcd  as  a  general  law,  that,  where  nature  [ 
has  planted  any  of  our  wild  species,  there  1 
other  new  and  improved  sorts  may  be  raised  f 
by  hybridization,  either  natural  or  artificial,  1 
which  will  be  equally  as  well  adapted  to  that  § 
territory.  | 
The  Catawba,  Isabella,   Concord,   Diana,  j 
Hartford  Prolific,   Creveling,   and  even  the  j 
Delaware,  if  it  be  not,  as  some  have  sup- ! 
posed,  a  distinct  species,  are  illustrations  off 
the  improvement  of  the  species,  or  removal  j 
from  the  original  type.    Every  year  adds  new  I 
and  valuable  varieties  of  such  as  are  adapted  j 
to  general  cultivation  or  to  particular  localities.  1 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Newf 
York  and  New  Jersey,  have  vineyards  em- [ 
bracing  thousands  of  acres.   Other  States  have  I 
less  quantities;  while  California,  in  whose  I 
favored  climate  the  European  grape  flourishes, ! 
has  already  commenced  the  exportation  of! 
wines  and  brandies  to  the  Old  World.    Of  the  j 
quantity  of  wine  manufactured  in  the  United  } 
State?,  or  the  crop  of  grapes,  or  the  territory  [ 
devoted  to  vineyards,  I  have  not  the  statistics ;  f 
but  Mr.  Husman,  in  his  late  work,  estimates  [ 
that,  in  the  season  of  18G5,  there  was  raised  [ 
and  sold  in  the  single  town  of  Hermann,  Mis- ! 
souri,  two  million  grape  vines,  and  these  were  j 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.    The  same } 
writer  says :  "I  think  I  may  assert  that,  tent 
years  ago,  the  vineyards  throughout  the  whole  j 
country  did  not  comprise  more  than  three  to  ! 
four  thousand  acres.     Now  I  think  I  may  I 
safely  call  them  over  two  million  of  acres ;  "  1 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present  rate  off 
planting,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  as  many  | 
grape  vines  in  the  United  States  as  in  all  Eu-  j 
rope. 

That  this  marvellous  expansion  of  grape  1 
culture  has  not  been  without  results,  is  shown  ! 
by  the  fact  that  ninety-five  tons  of  grapes  have  [ 
been  shipped  from  a  single  city  of  Ohio  in  I 
three  days.  In  an  estimate  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Ell i-  j 
ott,  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Ohio  and  Lake  | 
Shore  Grape  Growers'  Association,  we  are  in-  ! 
formed  that  there  are  seven  thousand  acres  f 
now  set  with  grapes  within  the  bounds  of  that  ! 
association.  The  same  region,  in  18G5,  pro- 1 
duced  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  { 
gallons  of  wine,  worth,  at  wholesale  prices,  [ 
between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I 
Mr.  Elliott  says:  "Had  the  entire  grape  crop] 
of  that  year  been  made  into  wine,  the  product  ] 
would  have  been  two  million  gallons." 

In  regard  to  the  wines  of  our  country,  1 [ 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that,  from  many  j 
comparisons  made  between  the  better  samples  ! 
of  American  wine  on  exhibition  at  the  Paris  I 
Exposition,  with  foreign  wines  of  similar  char- ' 


|  acter,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  many  j complete,'  provision  is  at  the  same  time  made  j  be  ripe  by  the  time  of  the  first  frost,  and  then 
j  European  wine-tasters,  we  have  formed  a  j  for  tiie  ingress  of  the  lame  to  the  earth,  which  |  is  the  time  to  harvest  it.  It  is  mown,  and  then 
j  higher  estimate  of  our  ability  to  make  good  [by  this  experiment  is  rendered  impossible ;  I  wilted  well,  raked  into  small  cocks  in  which  it 
|  wines  than  wc  had  before  entertained.  And  j  alKi  hence  the  result.  I  believe  that  chalk  land  I  is  left  to  dry— the  cock  being  occasionally 
j  from  investigations  in  vine  culture  we  are  now  j  —dead  lime— white  bleached  ashes,  and  prob-  !  turned  over  by  passiog  a  rake  handle  under 
j  more  confident  than  ever  that  America  can  j  ably  blue  clay,  might  answer  the  purpose,  if  j  them,  and  with  one  hand  on  the  top  inverting 
j  and  will  be  a  great  wine-producing  country,  j  pains  be  taken  to  cover  the  ground  well  and  I  them.  When  dry  enough,  let  it  be  hauled  to 
|  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  rival  the  {  make  it  smooth.  I  ask  the  society  to  appoint  |  the  barn,  where  it  may  be  threshed  and  cleaned 
j  choicest  products  of  other  parts  of  the  world  }  a  committee  to  visit  me  next  week,  as  their!  in  o  mill  provided  for  the  purpose.  Or  after 
|  will,  with  experiments  and  practice,  be  at- j  report  would  give  general  confidence.  f  beating  the  seed  ofT  from  the  stalks,  it  may  be 

j  tained.    We  have  several  excellent  varieties!  P.  S.  Bcsii."    !  left  in  aheap  with  the  closely  adhering  chaff 

of  the  grape,  and  to  which  additions  are  being!  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Bush's  request  the  I  to  beat  slightly,  and  then  the  seed  is  rubbed 
!  made.    These  are  born  on  American  soil,  and  j  society  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  his  [  out  and  separated  in  a  common  fan  mill. 

!  suited  to  it — a  soil  and  temperature  extensive  I  trees.    They  report  that  they  made  such  exam- 1  — — —   

{  and  varied  enough  for  every  range  of  quantity  [  ination,  and  found  all  that  Mr.  Bush  had  stated  [  Aspabaqcs  Beds. — The  Gardener's  Chroni- 
!  and  quality.  He,  therefore,  who  shall  dis-  j  about  his  trees  and  method  of  treatment  to  be  \  cle,  referring  to  the  cultivation  of  asparagus  in 
|  cover  a  plat  of  ground  capable  of  yielding  a  j  correct.  ]  France,  says: — "In  some  places  it  is  planted 

{  "  Johannisberger,"'  a  "Tokay,"  or  a  "Cha-f  fin  trenches  like  celery,  ridges  of  soil  being 

!  teau  Margaut "  will  be  a  public  benefactor,  and  |  Lilacs  in  Pots. — Lilacs  may  be  successfully  |  thrown  up  between  the  rows.  The  trenches 
!  somewhere  between  the  lakes  and  the  gulf,  [  grown  in  large  pots,  and  brought  into  early  [  are  about  eight  inches  deep,  ten  inches  wide, 
I  and  the  two  oceans  that  circumscribe  it,  we  j  bloom  in  the  green  house.  After  the  leaves  j  and  four  feet  apart.  The  young  plants  are  de- 
I  shall  find  it.  i  have  fallen,  stocky  young  plants  of  the  best  j  posited  in  their  places  with  the  greatest  care, 

j  Speaking  of  the  society,  Mr.  Wilder  said  :  j  varieties  should  be  chosen  for  potting.  The  j  the  roots  being  spread  evenly,  and  some  well- 
|  "  Instead  of  fifty-four  varieties  recommend- }  pots  may  be  plunged  in  an  open  border,  until !  rotted  manure  placed  over  them.  They  re- 
I  cd  in  1848,  our  catalogue  now  contains  the  j  the  approach  of  severe  frost  makes  it  necessary  |  move  the  soil  every  Autumn  from  around  the 


|  names  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  fruits  ;  j  to  remove  them  to  the  green  house, 
j  namely,  1T8  apples,  122  pears,  43  cherries,  55 |™ 
!  peaches,  G  nectarines,  1 1  apricots,  33  plums,  ! 
I  3  quinces,  18  native  grapes,  22  foreign  grapes,  I 
|  IS  currants,  13  gooseberries,  12  raspberries,  2}"" 
{  blackberries,  and  25  strawberries ;  and  the  list! 
I  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  varieties,  re- 1 
!  jected  in  1S49,  has  grown  to  six  hundred  and  [ 
[twenty-five;  namely,  12G  apples,  351  pears,! 
]  5  apricots,  32  cherries,  2  grapes,  31  plums,  3| 
[raspberries,  and  7G  strawberries,   making  a! 
[  total  of  one  thousand  and  one  hundred  and  j 
[  eighty-six  varieties  of  fruit  on  which  the  so- 1 
!  ciety  has  set  the  stamp  of  its  approval  or  re-j 
jjection."  [ 

BEKEDY  FOR  THE  CTJRCTJLIO.  [ 

—  I 

The  great  drawback  in  plum  culture  is  the  I 
cureulio.  Hitherto  the  only  effectual  method  [ 
of  preventing  the  ravages  of  this  pest  has  been  { 
to  shake  or  jar  the  trees,  over  sheets,  every ! 
morning  for  several  weeks  after  the  fruit  begins } 
to  set.  But  this  method  is  laborious  and  ex- } 
pensive ;  a  better  one  is  needed.  Mr.  P.  S.  ! 
Bush,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  claims  to  have  dis-  j 
covered  a  practical  and  successful  plan,  which  | 
he  describes  in  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 1 
cultural  Society  as  follows:  j 
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INDIAN  CORN. 

For  many  a  mite  on  every  side 

I  ace  the  golden  corn, 
And  hear  the  cricket's  notes  around 

Sound  like  a  fairy  horn 
In  concert  with  the  wild  bee's  drooe, 
In  elfln  murmurs  borne. 

Long,  long  ago,  as  legends  tell. 

The  Indian  fairy  queen 
Unto  the  ancient  Delawarcs 

Came  down  upon  the  green, 
An  at  ure  glory  round  her  head, 
Her  azure  robes  a  vapory  sheen. 

And  where  she  sat,  tobacco  soon 

Its  bitter  fragrance  flung, 
And  where  her  left  hand  touched,  the  bean 

ltose  flowering  fresh  and  young ; 
And  where  her  right  hand  swept,  the  maize 
In  golden  glory  sprung. 

And  whether  you  do  eat  it  roast 

Or  take  it  baked  in  pone, 
Or  like  it  best  as  Johnny  cake, 
Still  let  its  truth  be  known  : 
That  coru  first  came  from  fairy  land, 
And^was  by  fairies  grown. 


[roots,  and  replace  it  with  well-decomposed 
; !  manure,  and  the  plants  being  in  trenches  the 
j  rain  is  constantly  washing  manure  to  the  roots. 
I  Every  Spring  they  pile  up  a  little  heap  of  fine 
•[earth  over  each  crown.  When  the  plantation 
[  has  arrived  at  its  third  year  they  increase  the 
j  size  of  the  little  heap,  and  pile  up  a  small 
!  mound  of  light,  rich  soil  over  the  crown.  By 
[  this  means  they  obtain  shoots  much  longer  than 
i  by  the  usual  plan  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
!  and  it  is  thoroughly  blanched,  a  condition  in 
!  which  it  is  best  suited  to  the  Parisian  market. 


1  Quality  of  Wool  Influenoed  by  Feed. — 
|  Sheep  prefer  upland  pastures,  and  a  great  va- 
[  riety.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  pasture  has 
{ a  greater  influence  than  climate  on  the  fineness 
j  of  wool.  Fat  sheep  yield  heavier  and  coarser 
|  fleeces.  The  fine  flocks  of  Western  Peunsyl- 
!  vania,  when  taken  to  the  prairies  of  Western 
!  Illinois,  in  the  same  latitude,  will  in  a  few 
I  years  change  their  character,  the  quantity  of 
|  fleeces  and  size  of  the  increase:  but  the  fineness 
|  of  the  wool  will  not  be  retained.  Sweet  or  up- 
!  land  herbage  is  the  best  for  fine  wool. 


RAISING  CLOVER  SEED. 


[  EYESIGHT. 

{  Milton's  blindness  was  the  result  of  over- 
Tuis  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  j  work  and  dyspepsia.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
"About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  planted  a  [raised  by  Northern  farmers.  It  is  not  gener-  j  American  divines  has  for  some  time  been  corn- 
Lombard  plum  (now  called  Bleeker's  Scarlet  j  ally  large  in  quantity,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  yields  ]  pelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  reading,  has 
Gage)  in  the  garden  of  the  Branch  of  the  North-  j  large  returns  for  the  labor  and  money  expended  |  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  vain,  and  lost 
ern  Bank  of  this  city.  The  first  year  it  bore,  j  on  it.  From  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre  may  [years  of  time  in  consequence  of  getting  up 
I  lost  the  plums.  The  next  year  I  covered  the  !  generally  be  expected,  and  this  selliug  at  from  !  several  hours  before  day,  and  studying  by  arti- 
grouud  with  gravel,  screened  in  lime,  and  se- 1  $8  to  812  a  bushel,  is  a  good  return  for  the  la- j  ficial  light.  Multitudes  of  men  and  women 
cured  the  crop.  Having  afterward  succeeded  !  bor.  The  culture  of  clover  is  simple  and  easy.  [  have  made  their  eyes  weak  for  life  by  the  too 
so  well  with  my  chicken-yard  plan,  I  have  [  The  ground  should  be  well  plowed  and  harrow- !  free  use  of  the  eyesight  in  reading  small  print 
never,  until  this  year,  thought  of  repeating  my  \  ed  fine,  the  manuring  moderate.    Such  lauds  [  and  doing  fine  sewing. 

first  experiment.    This  Spring  I  removed  to  a !  as  bring  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  [    In  view  of  these  things  it  is  well  to  observe 
lot  on  the  comer  of  Madison  and  Twelfth  [  will  produce  good  crops  of  clover.    The  seed  !  the  following  rules  in  the  use  of  the  eyes : 
streets,  where  there  are  two  large  plum  trees,  !  should  be  sown  early,  the  earlier  the  better.  [    Avoid  all  sudden  changes  between  light  and 
a  Duane's  Purple  and  an  Imperial  Gage.    The  j  As  clover  does  not  usually  last  more  than  one  !  darkness. 

former  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  covers  the  I  year  for  a  full  crop,  it  is  generally  best  to  seed  [  Never  begin  to  read,  or  write,  or  sew,  for 
ground  for  nearly  twenty  feet  square,  and  has  !  down  the  laud  to  timothy  at  the  same  time  ;  !  several  minutes  after  coming  from  darkness  to 
been  loaded  with  fruit  for  the  last  ten  years  in  [  the  latter  to  form  the  main  crop  of  the  second  !  a  bright  light. 

succession.  I  have  never  known  a  plum  to  [year.  When  the  clover  has  got  well  estab-|  Never  read  by  twilight,  or  moonlight,  or  of  a 
mature  perfectly  sound  on  it — all  stung  by  the  j  lished,  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  turn  in  !  cloudy  day. 

little  enemy.    Finding  a  clear  case  for  repeat-  [  their  cattle  and  sheep  upon  it.    This  furnishes  [    Never  read  or  sew  directly  in  front  of  the 
ing  my  first  experiment  on  an  improved  plan,  }  excellent  feed,  and  the  cropping  of  it  does  no  !  light,  or  window,  or  door. 
I  scraped  off  the  grass  with  a  sharp  hoe  for!  harm  to  the  clover,  but  rather  helps  it.    The  [    It  is  better  to  have  the  light  fall  from  above, 
twenty  feet  square,  and  covered  the  ground  j  stock  arc  kept  here  until  the  middle  of  June,  !  obliquely  over  the  left  shoulder, 
half  an  inch  thick  with  marble  dust,  which  I  when  they  are  taken  out,  and  the  crop  allowed  [    Never  sleep  so  that  on  first  awaking  the  eyes 
compacted  down  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch, !  to  take  a  new  start.    If  kept  on  longer,  the  [  shall  open  on  the  light  of  a  window, 
making  one  impervious  coating  impenetrable  [  clover  would  not  have  time  to  mature  seed  be-  [    Do  not  use  the  eyesight  so  scant  that  it  re- 
to  worms  and  insects,  and  representing  a  beau-  j  fore  frost.    By  being  fed  down  pretty  closely  !  quires  an  effort  to  discriminate, 
tiful  white  surface,  plainly  discoverable  to  the  !  over  the  whole  field,  the  plants  now  start  uni- !    Too  much  light  creates  a  glare,  and  pains  and 
eye  of  the  cureulio,  and  to  my  expectation  and  [  formly,  and  all  blossom  and  ripen  their  seeds !  confuses  the  sight.    The  moment  you  are  sen- 
gratification  found  them  to  desert  the  premises  ]  nearly  at  once,  which  is  a  very  important  mat- j  sible  of  an  effort  to  distinguish,  that  moment 
after  their  first  attack.    They  deposited  their  [  ter.    Attention  to  this  point  can  hardly  be  urg-  [  cease,  and  take  a  walk  or  ride, 
eggs  in  very  few  plums,  and  I  have  had  no[edtoo  much.    The  closer  and  evener  the  feed- !    As  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  earth  green,  it 
further  trouble  with  them.    The  tree  is  loaded,  [  ing  off,  the  better  and  more  uniform  the  ripen-  [  would  seem  that  the  ceiling  shoidd  be  of  a  blu- 
too,  full  of  fine,  thrifty  fruit,  as  is  also  the  Im-  [  ing  of  the  seed.    Sheep  will  feed  closer  than  j  ish  tinge,  and  the  walls  of  some  mellow  tint, 
perial  Gage,  adjacent  thereto,  treated  in  the  !  cattle,  and  they  should  be  relied  upon  for  finish-  \    The  moment  you  are  instinctively  prompted 
same  manner.  !  ing  off.    As  soon  as  the  stock  are  taken  from  I  to  rub  the  eyes,  that  moment  cease  using  them. 

"The  plan  is  a  perfect  success,  and  as  in  the  !  the  field,  plaster  should  be  applied,  which  will  \  If  the  eyelids  are  glued  together  on  waking 
philosophy  of  the  thing,  should  be  expected,  [give  the  plauts  a  vigorous  growth.  A  spell  off  up,  do  not  forcibly  open  them,  but  apply  the 
The  cureulio  is  provided  with  the  means  of  de- [  dry  weather  may  usually  be  expected  during 1  saliva  with  the  finger;  it  is  ihe  speediest  dilut- 
positing  its  egg  in  the  fruit,  well  chosen  to  se-  [  the  mid-summer  season,  and  then  plaster  will  |  ent  in  the  world.  Then  wash  the  eyes  and  face 
cure  food  for  its  young,  and  'instinct  being  1  be  particularly  useful.    The  seed  will  generally  I  in  warm  water. — IlaU't  Journal  of  Health. 


What  the  Heap.t  Is.  The  heart  is  like  a  plant  in  the  tropics,  which  all  the  year  round  is  bearing  flowers,  and  ripening  seeds,  and  letting  them  fly. — 

It  is  shaking  off  memories  and  dropping  associations.  The  joys  of  last  year  are  ripe  seeds  that  will  come  up  in  joy  again  next  year.  Thus  the  heart  is 
planting  seeds  in  every  nook  and  comer;  and  as  the  wind  which  serves  to  prostrate  a  plant  is  only  a  sower  coming  forth  to  sow  its  seeds,  planting  some 
of  them  in  rocky  crevices,  some  by  river  courses,  some  among  mossy  stones,  some  by  warm  hedges,  and  some  in  garden  and  open  field,  so  it  is  with  our 
experiences  of  life  that  sw'ay  and  bow  us  either  with  joy  or  sorrow.  They  plant  everything  round  about  us  with  heart  seeds.  Thus  a  house  becomes 
sacred.    Every  room  hath  a  memory,  and  a  thousand  of  them  ;  every  door  and  window  is  clustered  with  associations. 


\ 
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The  Wmm  and  Ftosixie. 


The  Bairtj;  &xs* 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

BUTTER  MAKING. 


I  should  we  not  wonder  that  butter  of  as  good  { 
1  quality  as  we  find  is  made  at  all  ?  | 
'  I    To  make  good  butter,  then,  we  should  have  j " 
I  a  milk  room  scrupulously  neat  in  all  respects,  j 
I  with  pure  temperate  air;  set  the  milk  in  shal- j 


The  Stock  ^"arxL 


CAKE  OF  HORSE'S  FEET. 


|  shape,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  bungling  work- 
|men.    As  a  general  rule,  shoes  are  worn  too 
jlong  without  resetting.    Every  three  or  four 
|  weeks,  they  should  be  taken  off,  the  toe  short- 
Nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  which  happen  j  ened  m>  the  s°le  thinned,  and  the  heels  lower- 
To  make  the  best  butter  is  an  art  possessed  l low  Pans>  remove  the  cream  as  soon  as  the  j  to  the  hoof  and  ankles  of  the  horse  are  otfca-j  ed-~ American  Stock  Journal. 
by  comparatively  few ;  else  why  so  much  fair,  I milk  beSins  to  settle.  or  before>  int0  a  SQitable !  sioned  b7  standing  on  the  dry,  plank  floors  of!  .     "     "  '  . 

to  poor  butter,  sold  in  market  ?  The  greatest  j  cream  crock,  mixing^  it  weU  ^JTO^adJ-  j  the  stably  Many  persons^ seem  to  thinMrom  j         ^QxitlUS  $$&itmS> 


accomplishment  a  dairy  woman  can  be  sup-ltion;  and  churning  as  soon  as  the  proper  degree  |  the  way  they  keep  their  horses,  that  the  foot  of  [ 
posed  to  possess  is  the  skill,  or  knowledge,  I  of  sourness  is  attained,  before  so  sour  as  to  I  the  horse  was  never  made  for  moisture,  and| 


how  to  make  good  butter.  Few  possess  this  i  have  any  unpleasant  taste.  The  temperature  j  that  if  possible,  it  would  be  beneficial  if  they  ]  fa^™Bl2>  I  th  Ta  nt  aTb™S 
knowledge  or  ski,  for  it  is  an  art  that  comes  |  of  the  cream  should  te  regulated  by  putting  j  had  cow  hide  boots  to  put  on  every  time  they  |  «  ^^1? caTch  a  sheen  ancl  1  to he 
only  by  study  and  practice;  and  when  one  { the  pot  or  churn,  with  the  cream  m  it,  m  water  ,  went  out.  Nature  designed  the  foot  for  moist  |  ™e  *» ^would, catch  a^heep  and  to  the 
possesses  this  skill,  there  are  circumstances  at- j  hot,  or  cold,  and  bring  ng  to  about  5  o  F.  , ground-the  earth  of  the  woods  and  valleys ;  j  J°3 >  *a  k  hat  A  ftertoe  done 
f  a^t  ™  nrmJ„ia\taB  wi,,Vh  hnvP  m  <m>^  Churn  ng  should  be  performed  with  a  steady,  f  at  the  same  time  that  a  covering  was  e  ven  to  I tue  uoy  started  Ior  ms  nome>  ^hicn  was  at 
^^1=^  Assoonasthelprotectitfromstonesandstum;s.  be^at 

K  of  The  butter.    The  most  skillful  cannot  make  ]  butter  separates  and  collects  draw  off  the  but- 1    Tbe  human  hand  bag  oftm  been  taken  t0  a.  j ter  011  horseback,  w  ho,  seeing  the  boy  bare- 


"ood  butter  unless  she  have  the  requisite  ma- 1  ter-milk,  take  the  butter  into  a  suitable  bowl  ]  lustrale  Divine  wisdom— and  very  well.    But  j 
terlal  to  make  it  out  of;  and  in  order  to  be  j  or  tray  and  work  out  all  the  remaining  butter-  j  baye  you  eyer  examined  your  horse's  foot  ?  It  j  {h 


|  footed,  invited  him  to  ride  behind  him.  After 
I  the  boy  was  seated  he  began  to  catechise  him 


My  lad,   do    you    attend    the  Sabbath 


order  to  be  I  01  tray  and  work  out  all 
supplied  with  this,  good  cows,  together  with  j  milk,  without  working  enough  to  break  the  [  is  bard,y  legg  curiou8;  in  [tB  way>    its  parts  are! 
good  keeping,  must  be  had,  for  other  things  j  little  butter  globules  to  make  it  oily,  and  salt  to  j  gomewhat  complicated,  yet  their  design  is  I 
being  equal,  all  cows  will  not  make  equally  j  taste ;  no  exact  rule  can  be  made  absolute  for  |  gimple  and  obvioug    The  boof  .„  nofj  as  u  |     (<  - 
good  butter ;  neither  will  the  same  cow  on  dif-  {  all  cases  as  to  the  quantity  of  salt  to  use,  but  j  tQ  fte  cardess        a  mere  goM  ,       j  .  IY- 

Lent  kinds  of  keeping,  or  at  different  times,  j  about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter  j  of  mgeDsible  „        fagteued  t0  the  ,     by  a  J  mJ^v    Z  "oof  chUdren Toulcl  Uend 

make  the  same  quality.    The  better  knowledge  j  - .the  Usual  quantity  ;  w^rk  this  m  even  y  and  jt  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  tbin  layer,  |  J^J^V  ^ 

one  possesses  of  the  constituents  of  milk  and  |  set  aside  to  cool  and  then  work  again,  to  free ,  Qr  leaveg  of  b       about  fiye  hundred  jn  num. ,  . 

their  properties,  the  better  qualified  they  are  i  of  any  remaining  buttermilk,  as  but  a  very  ;  ^  nice]y  fiUed  {0  each  other  and  a  ]iuing  tQ  |    ™  £*ny  m0IB  lemalU  °f  tmS  kmd  tbe 

supposed  to  be  to  make  all  circumstances  con-  j  g^^J  ^  I tUC  fo0t  ^    ^  ther<3  ^  "  m3Uy  m°rC  I    "  I         marked  your  back  all  over  now, 

form  to  those  requirements.    Cow's  milk,  in  l the  butter  a  rancid  taste  5  ^  olk  wlth  a  butter  \  layers  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  "  coffin- 1     ,  u  ,    ,    ukp  t,  „  ,    ,  „ 
some  respects,  differs  from  the  milk  of  any  I        °r  worker,  never  overworking  to  give  an  ,  bon  „  and  fiUed  ^  (his_    These  are  e]as(ic_  |  aU^1  Ke,itleman  was  somewhat  as- 

iSSrSinaS  OT  ^I^eaquire  of  paper,  and  insert  the  leaves,  \  ^S^^S^ST^ 

The  components  of  milk  are  casein,  or  chee- ! S"'1  l"e  ,nC3    .  m^eu  [  one  by  one,  into  those  of  another  quire,  and  \ 

sey  matter,  butter,  milk  sugar,  saline  matter,  I  „  foK^  1  bave  barely  thrown  out  a  j  yQU  ^  get  SQme  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  j  (   ■   

and  water ;  the  proportion  of  these  matters  I kw  hfS>  each  °"e  °f  wblch  m'sh'  ^r°Pn- 1  these  several  layers.  Now  tlie  weight  of  the  f  A  Novel  Business.-A  man  in  Lee,  Mass., 
varies  in  different  creatures  and  also  at  different  I  a  ^  expanded  into  a  lespectable  article  ,  j  uorse  regts  on  as  maUy  elastic  springs  as  there  |  is  doing  quite  a  business  this  season  in  market- 
geagons  *  | let  the  reader  suPP]y  any  deficiency ;  for  the  j  are  ]ayerg  iQ  big  fouf  feet_about  four  thousand  |  ing  Italian  queen  bees.    He  sends  them  by  ex- 

Themilk  of  the  cow  varies  with  a  variety  of  I  Preseut  1  take  my  leave>  be£SinS  a11  Soodl_and  all  this  is  contrived,  not  only  for  the  j  press  and  mail  throughout  the  country,  even  as 
circumstances ;  such  as,  distance  from  time  of  I  bousekeepers  and  butter  makers,  to  endeavor  j  eagy  conveyance  of  the  horse's  own  body,  but  ]  far  as  New  Orleans.  In  sending  them  by  mail 
calvine  a^e  of  the  animal  climate  and  season  ^ t0  raise  the  standard  of  butter  marketed-  It ls  |  0f  human  bodies,  and  whatever  burdens  may  I  he  uses  a  small  cylinder  of  wire  cloth,  about 
of  the^e^r,  health  and  general  state,  time  and ! for  ?°?T  P«™iarf  in!«est  as  wel1  as  for  tbe  j  be  laid  upon  him.  j  as  large  and  as  long  as  your  finger,  in  each 

i  gratifying  the  palate  ot  the  consumer.  |    Iq  summer  the  feet  of  horses  which  are  1  end  of  which  he  places  a  stopple  which  has  a 

I  little  used,  or  those  used  only  upon  hard  pave- 1  large  hole  in  it,  and  in  the  hole  he  places  pieces 
!  ment  or  dry  roads,  often  become  very  dry,  hard }  of  sponge  filled  with  honey.  A  queen  bee 
1  and  hot,  especially  if  they  stand  upon  wood  or  |  with  eight  or  ten  other  bees  are  then  placed 


frequency  of  milking,  period  at  which  it  ii 
taken  during  milking,  the  breed  and  size  of  the  j 
cow,  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  drink,  | 
state  of  pregnancy,  individual  form  and  consti- 1 
tution  of  the  cow :  each  of  these  circumstances  | 


My  Riverdale  Farm,  Sept.,  1S67. 


A  NEW  FEED  FOE  BEES. 


H. 


A  coeeespondent  writing  from  Chicago  to  I 


I  stone  floors.    The  wood  floors  are  not  only  I  within  the  cylinder,  a  wrapper  put  around  it 


have  their  peculiar  effects  upon  the  milk,  one  I  tbe  Bee  Journal  o-ives  an  account  of  what  he  ^  dry>  but  they  absorb  Urine'  wbicb  decomPoses>  I witb  Eevelal  boles  cut  in  it,  and  it  is  ready  to 
affecting  it  one  way,  another  a  different  as  all  j  ^  tue  American  Bee  Plant  (Cleome  Integri-  j evolves  ammonia>  and  Promotes  this  effect.  |  be  sent  off  by  mail.    They  find  a  ready  market 


women  will  have  \f0ua^  which  was  introduced  from  the  Rocky 


.  I  An  approved  remedy  for  this  is  to  take  up  the  |  at  from  $3  to  $5  each. 
!  wood  and  lay  a  stone  floor  of  small  cobble- 1  »„,„„„„,  „.  


observant  dairy  men 

noticed.  1  Mountain  region  in  the  year  1860.  and  its  value  I  ' 

Milk  when  first  drawn  has  a  slight,  peculiar }  ag  food  for  bees  accidentally  discovered  some  1  St0UeS  ln  cement>  slanting  slightly  to  the  rear,  |  Qbohaeds  and  Soils.— An  exchange  says : 
odor  and  sweetish  taste,  which  character  it  j  two  yearg  after  its  introduction.  The  writer  I tben  t0  fiU  in  the  sta11  6  incbeS  deeP  at  tbe  lear'  I  "  A.  neighbor  of  ours  set  one  hundred  and  fifty 
loses  upon  standing  a  short  time,  caused  by  a  1  of  tue  article  was  surprised  to  see  the  flowers  I witb  sancl  or  sandy  loam'  leavmS  il  slanting  to  \  treeg  ejgnteen  years  ago,  on  good  sandy  loam 
separation  or  decomposition,  which  immediate-  j  covered  with  bees,  while  others,  in  the  imme-  j the  front'  En0"Sfa  of  this  should  be  removed]  land>  and  ba3  tended  them  well.  They  are 
ly  commences  after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  j  diate  neighborhood  were  quite  neglected.  The  I and  renewed  daily  to^  give  the  horse  a  bed  oi  I  thrifty,  handsome  trees,  but  he  has  not  obtained 
The  state  of  the  air  exerts  a  strong  influence  j  next  year  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  plant  I  clean'  dly  but  not  dlyinS-  sand-  _  LUtle  bedding  j  frujt  en0ugh  from  them  to  supply  a  family  of 
upon  this  change,  owing  to  the  avidity  which  |  was  gr0wn,  and  it  was  found  that  the  honey  | wil1  be  needed>  and  tbe  feet  wiH  soou  Sain  a  j  ten  persong_  yve  set  as  many  trees  at  the  same 
milk  has  for  combining  with,  or  abstracting  ]  gtored  in  boses  at  the  time  that  the  plant  was ! natural  moistness.  |  timej  on  a  granite  soil,  have  tended  them  well, 

from  the  air  any  odors,  or  peculiar  qualities  it  |  ja  Dloom,  was  of  a  much  finer  quality  than  I  Contraction  of  the  feet  is  often  caused  in  |  and  cropped  the  land  heavily  every  year,  and 
may  contain.  So  great  is  this  avidity  that  often,  |  any  0ther.  Every  succeeding  year  of  its  cul- 1  stable-horses,  by  want  of  natural  moistness.  |  have  gathered  two  hundred  barrels  in  a  season, 
at  certain  seasons,  only  a  few  hours  suffice  to  I  tivation  confirms  this  and  it  has  been  found  inhere  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  contrac- }  Why  the  difference?  "Who  can  tell?  One  is 
change  the  entire  character  of  milk;  for  iu- 1  that  while  this  plant  was  in  bloom,  nearly  all^ti°I1>  the  hoof  should  be  "  stopped  "  or  plugged  { a  granite  soil,  the  other  a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
stance,  let  a  thunder  shower  come  on  in  hot  j  other  flowers  were  discarded  •  even  the  buck- 1  witu  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay.  Or,  I  Ours  is  on  high  land,  the  neighbor's  is  on  a 
weather,  just  after  setting  the  milk,  and  but  aiwbeat)  which  every  one  knows  is  a  sreat  favor- 1  better  still,  a  piece  of  thick  felt,  cut  to  the  |  level  between  hills  and  low  land." 

few  hours  will  suffice  to  change  the  milk  sugar  1  ^  wjtb  tbe  industrious  little  fellows,  is  quite  t  shape  of  the  sole,  and  soaked  in  water,  should  {  „  „  „,„„,„„,  ...» 

into  an  acid  ;  caused  by  the  rapid  absorbtion,  { deserted.    The  honey  stored  from  this  plant  is !  be  applied  daily.  j    Dmsl0N  0J,  Land  m  En6LAKD  _Mr  Erne<:t 

by  the  milk,  of  ozone  from  the  atmosphere  |  said  to  be  the  finest,  both  to  the  eye  and  palate, !    Horses  likely  to  become  hoof-bound,  gen-  j         ^  ^  ^  mu 

which  is  set  at  liberty  during  a  thunder  shower.  I  of  any  boney  ever  made_  j  erally  have  small,  tough,  horny  hoofs  of  rapid  j  interesting  gtatisticg-    He  said  thc_ 

Having  the  prerequisites  of  good  cows,  etc.,  j  The  plant  is  represented  as  of  easy  culture  j  growth  ;  but,  with  proper  care,  they  may  be  |  Q0Q  Q00  a°reg  fa  tbe  tbree  jjjugdojQg,  iQ  1770 
knowledge  and  skill,  further  still  is  required,  a }  and  looks  well  in  the  flower  garden.    It  is  a  I  kept  free  from  Iameness-    B  the  shoe  be  not  ]  250,000  owners  of  this  land.  In 

good  and  suitable  place  to  keep  the  milk  and  ]  strong  grower,  and  much  branched  like  the  j  ProPerly  fastened  near  the  heels,  it  causes  the  j  iggfi  ^  numbgr  bad  diminighed  to  32,000  and 
cream ;  a  requisite  too  sadly  deficient  among  j  common  mustard  plant,  though  its  flowers  are  ]  t0e,t°,       ?6  ,T   '!  1  I  was  still  decreasing.    The  Duke  of  Cleveland 

most  of  our  rural  population  who  keep  only  { a  bright  purple,  and  are  produced  from  mid- 1  f 
one,  or  a  few  cows.    I  suspect  that  much  of  |  summer  until  the  frost  destroys  it  in  Autumn.  |  Jured- 


im  gave  some 
He  said  there  were  71, 


and  dead,  the  heels  contract  and  the  fros  is  in- 1 
Lameness  must  follow  from  the  action  | 
I  of  the  coffin  joint  being  retarded. 


I  might  ride  twenty-three  miles  through  his 
lestate;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  9G,000 

the  poor  butter  made  is  owing  mainly  to  this  |  It  will  grow  on  any  soil,  though  a  rich  one  j 01  lue  cuum  Jmub  ue'"s  leLiuucu-  ]  acres  m  ^  county  of  Derby  alone ;  the  Duke 

one  want;  for  how  often  do  we  find  the  pantry  j  suits  it  best,  and  it  may  be  sown  in  drills,  orj  This  is  not  so  great  a  misfortune  as  some|of  Richmond  possessed  340,000  acres ;  and  the 
connecting  directly  with  the  kitchen  where  the  I  broadcast  if  the  ground  is  clean.  Autumn  is  j  suppose.  It  is  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  |  Marquis  0f  Breadalbane  might  ride  100  miles 
cooking  and  all  the  other  housework  is  done,  { regarded  as  the  best  time  for  sowing  it,  as  it  1  hoof,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  produce  un-  \  m  a  straigbt  hne  through  his  property  from  his 
as  well  as  frequently  the  smoking  of  tobacco  j  comes  into  bloom  sooner.    Although  the  ac- 1  soundness.    If  a  horse  has  good  action,  and  j  Qwn  bouge  door_ 

by  the  occupants,  loading  the  air  with  the  per-  j  count  savors  somewhat  of  speculation,  yet  we ! is  otherwise  unexceptionable,  he  is  hardly  less  j   — ,„,.„„  

fumes  of  boiling  cabbage,  onions,  etc.,  as  well  j  make  a  note  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  bee  keepers,  j  valuable  for  a  slight  contraction  of  the  foot.  [    The        t  Canada  cheese,  manufactured 


as  the  fragrant  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke  from  j  neither  denying  nor  accepting  all  its  statements.  [  Sti">  'we  should  try  to  prevent  it. 


1  about  one  year  ago  at  a  factory  near  Ingersoll, 


a  coloring  merchaum  ;  these  alone  when  all  I  — j    rpbe  blacksmith  sometimes  cuts  away  a  part  j  ;s  stiH  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is 

other  things  are  supplied,  are  sufficient  cause }  The  Wine  Peodtjot  of  California.—  Word  j  of  the  frog,  which  causes  it  to  lose  some  of  its }  suspended  on  pivots  in  the  factor)',  so  as  to  be 
for  poor  butter ;  as  we  have  stated  above  that]  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  grape  I  moisture  and  elasticity.  Then,  again,  he  makes  I  easily  swung  over  for  the  gratification  of  visit- 
milk  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  absorbing  from  |  vintage  will  be  large,  considerably  surpassing  I  the  shoe  too  much  inclined  inward  from  the|ors_  Thirty-five  tons  of  milk  were  used  in 
the  air  any  odors  it  may  hold  and  becoming  I  that  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  a  season  in  I  outside,  which  prevents  the  natural  expansion  |  manufacturing  this  cheese,  which  weighs  7000 
tainted  therewith,  these  odors  instead  of  settling  j  some  respects  unfavorable.    The  product  for  j  of  the  hoof.    A  pressure  is  thereby  made  upon  I  pounds. 

into  the  watery  portion  of  the  milk,  unite  with  j  1867  is  estimated  at  say  3,500,000  gallons,  worth  [  the  tender  parts  of  the  foot,  and  hence,  come }  "™    ■■. 

the  casein  and  butter  portions  and  go  into  the  j  on  an  average,  35  cents  a  gallon,  or  $1,250,000 1  fever  and  lameness,  corns  and  unnatural  de- 1  r3"  The  Vermont  Farmer  says  the  prospect 
butter,  or  cheese,  instead  of  being  thrown  out }  in  the  aggregate.  In  addition  is  a  product  of  I  posits  of  hoof.  The  shoe  should  be  made  per-  j  of  corn  and  potatoes,  in  that  State,  is  not  fa- 
entire,  with  the  other  portions.  With  such  in- 1 100,000  gallons  of  pure  brandy.  There  is  every  I  fectly  level  "  on  the  quarters,"  so  as  to  allow  |  vorable  even  for  an  ordinary  crop — the  latter 
fluences  pervading  the  pantry,  who  can  wonder !  promise  of  California  becoming  a  large  ex- 1  the  natural  expansion  of  the  foot.  The  shoes,  \  will  be  almost  an  entire  failure.  The  apple 
that  so  much  poor  butter  is  made  ?  rather,  \  porter  of  fine  wines.  1  moreover,  should  be  forged,  not  twisted  into  I  crop  will  not  be  half  that  of  last  year. 


Pee8Eeving  Flowers  Fresh. — Take  a  deep  plate,  into  which  pour  a  quantity  of  clear  water.  Set  a  vase  of  flowers  upon  the  plate,  and  over  the 
vase  set  a  bell-glass  with  its  rim  in  the  water.  The  air  that  surrounds  the  flowers  being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glass,  is  constantly  moist  with  water, 
that  rises  into  it  in  the  form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water  becomes  condensed  it  runs  down  the  side  of  the  bell-glass  into  the  dish ;  and  if  means  be 
taken  to  enclose  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  bell-glass,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the  sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around 
the  flowers  is  continually  damp.  The  plan  is  designated  the  "Hopean  Apparatus."  The  experiment  may  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  by  inverting  a  tum- 
bler over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water. 


Ths  Faim*  and  Firasitte. 
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AGKIOUl.Tl-RK  feeds  ufl ;  to  a  great  extent  It  clothes  us;  wlth- 
oot  it  we  could  not  have  manufactures, andsbould  nothare com- 
merce. These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster— tho 
largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture. — Daniel 
Weiihter. 


CANVASSERS  WANTED.  ] 

Wanted  Immediately,  two  or  three  active  men  to  obtain  \ 
subscribers  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  the  Woon  \ 
socket  Patriot.   Apply  at  once  to 

S.  S.  FOSS,  Publisher*  f 
Woousockct,  R.  I.  | 

AUTUMN.  I 

Poets  liave  sung  sweetly  and  pensively  of] 
Autumn;  of  the  great  change  on  the  face  of] 
Nature ;  of  the  withered  llowers  and  the  j 
brown  hill-sides;  of  the  dark,  leaden  skies] 
and  the  chill,  whistling  winds,  but  they  have  I 
failed  to  enumerate  the  manifold  blessings  and  I 
pleasures  of  this  glorious  season.  They  forget  ] 
to  tell  of  the  golden  harvests  that  are  returned  { 
to  the  husbandman  for  his  year  of  toil ;  of  the  ] 
great  barns  filled  with  fragrant  hay  for  the  sus- ! 
tcnance  of  his  cattle  through  the  long,  dreary  j 
Winter ;  of  the  quaint,  angular-shaped  crib-  ] 
houses  filled  high  wilh  yellow  corn;  of  the | 
stacks  of  wheat  and  rye  that  sentinel  his] 
homestead  ;  of  the  porcine  herds  that  begin  to  ] 
grow  lazy  as  they  feed  and  fatten  on  their  mas- 1 
ter's  stores  ;  or  of  the  flocks  of  poultry  that  | 
grow  noisy  and  rebellious  at  Christmas  time.  ] 
Then,  poets  know  little  of  the  comforts  and  j 
pleasures  that  belong  to  the  farm-house — es- 1 
pecially  in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen,  as  the  j 
evenings  grow  longer  and  cooler. 

We  look  upon  this  season  as  the  most  pleas-  ] 
ing,  cheerful  and  satisfactory  of  the  year,  j 
We  now  realize  the  profits  of  the  Spring  and  j 
Summer  toil,  and  can  see  whether  our  labor  ] 
has  been  well  expended  or  otherwise.  It  is  a } 
good  time  to  make  improvements  in  the  fields;  ] 
the  draining  of  low,  wet  lands ;  the  construe-  ] 
tion  of  new  fences  and  walls,  and  the  general  f 
repair  of  buildiugs,  if  required.  Many  farm- 1 
ers  neglect  to  repair  barns,  sheds  and  out  build-  ] 
ings  until  cold  weather  comes,  when  such  la- ! 
bor  is  more  expensive  than  if  performed  now. } 
Let  your  attention  be  directed  to  these  matters  ] 
and  all  necessary  repairs  be  attended  to  at  once.  } 

The  season  for  sowing  Winter  grain  is  par- ! 
tially  over  in  some  sections,  but  in  the  Middle  ] 
States  there  is  ample  time  yet.  An  important] 
matter  16  to  sow  good  seed— better  pay  double  ] 
price  for  superior  grain  than  to  put  in  that  j 
which  is  of  inferior  quality.  Let  your  land  be  ] 
well  ploughed,  in  good  tilth,  and  use  the  grain  ] 
drill.  We  are  satisfied  that  better  crops  are] 
obtained  by  drilling  in  grain  than  if  sown  ] 
broadcast.  Such  advice,  as  the  above,  is  not  ] 
required  by  our  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  ] 
farmers  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  class  who  never  ] 
do  anything  except  "in  the  old  way,"  and  to  I 
that  class  our  remarks  are  not  inapplicable.  ] 

In  harvesting  the  corn  crop  there  is  yet  a  ] 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method.    In  ] 
fact,  no  one  plan  or  method  seems  to  answer  ] 
for  all  sections  of  the  country-    I"  tlic  West  ] 
and  Middle  States,  where  they  grow  the  larger  ] 
varieties,  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  j 
cut  it  up  at  the  ground  and  put  up  in  stooks.  ] 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  where  Winter] 
grain  is  sown.    It  would  be  our  uay  every-  ] 
where,  for  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  ] 
and  most  economical  way  to  harvest  corn.    In  j 
the  New  England  States  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  adhere  to  the  old  custom  of  "  topping  " 
their  corn.    By  this  method  they  make  some 
excellent  fodder  for  Winter  use,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense, we  think,  of  the  general  yield  of  ccrn. 


Trimming  Evergreen  Hedges.— By  cutting 
back  with  a  knife,  the  foliage  of  the  interior 
of  any  evergreen  hedge  is  more  perfectly  pre- 
served than  by  shearing  a  smooth  surface  like 
a  wall,  which  makes  the  surface  only  extremely 
dense,  and  tends  to  exclude  light  from  the 
interior. 


RECLAIMING  SALT  MARSHES. 

An  immense  salt  marsh,  containing  many 
thousand  acres,  lies  along  the  route  of  the  ] 
New  Jersey  Railroad,  between  New  York  and  ] 
Newark.  Passengers  over  that  line  of  road  ] 
have  wondered  why  some  enterprising  capi-] 
talists  did  not  purchase  this  tract  and  improve  f 
it  for  agricultural  purposes.  Many  years  ago,  ] 
the  noted  Samuel  Swartwout,  the  New  York  ] 
speculator  and  defaulter,  purchased  several  ] 
thousand  acres,  at  an  average  of  §5  an  acre,  f 
and  intended  to  ditch  and  dike  it,  and  thendis-l 
pose  of  it  to  small  gardeners.  It  is  said  that  ] 
Mr.  Swartwout  did  expend  a  large  sum  of] 
money  in  ditching  a  part  of  the  tract,  but  that  ] 
it  failed  because  the  musk  rats  and  cray  fish  i 
destroyed  the  dikes— thus  permitting  the  tide  ] 
water  to  overflow  the  reclaimed  tract. 

Recently  a  new  party  of  capitalists  have  ] 
purchased  six  thousand  acres  of  this  meadow  1 
lying  between  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  ] 
rivers,  and  intend  to  drain  and  improve  it.  ] 
This  association  is  called  the  "  Iron  Dike  and  ! 
Land  Reclamation  Company."  The  plan  of} 
operation  is  to  drive  iron  plates,  grooved  into  ] 
each  other,  some  six  to  eight  feet  into  the } 
earth,  and  also  to  build  dikes  four  to  six  feet] 
in  height.  This  will  be  the  defence  against  ] 
water  encroachments.  In  addition  to  this, } 
wind-mills  will  be  used  to  pump  all  surplus I 
water  from  the  tract  into  the  rivers.  It  is  cal-; 
dilated  that  the  iron  dike  will  cost  about  $1 } 
per  foot,  or  nearly  §5000  per  mile,  which,  j 
witli  other  expenses,  will  make  the  land  cost] 
§2.">  per  acre.  How  long  a  sheet  iron  dike  will  j 
last  is  yet  to  be  tested,  although  the  company's  I 
calculation  is  based  on  one  hundred  years. 

These  salt  marshes,  of  which  there  are  many ; 
thousand  acres  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  would ; 
be  immensely  valuable  if  they  could  bo  re-  ] 
claimed.  They  are  rich  in  animal  and  vege-  j 
table  deposit,  and  could  be  made  to  yield  vast] 
crops,  especially  of  early  vegetables.  The  ] 
Passaic  tract,  above  referred  to,  is  so  near  the  j 
Empire  metropolis  that  it  must  prove  a  sue-] 
cessful  speculation — provided  it  is  thoroughly  ; 
reclaimed.  j 

EX-GOVERNOR  WISE  ON  MANURES. 

Years  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  from  Hen-  i 
ry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  but  mostly  on  mat-! 
ters  relating  to  politics.  Having  contributed  j 
his  share  towards  "  firing  the  Southern  heart,"  \ 
before  the  war,  and  having  failed  to  earn  any  j 
laurels  on  the  battle-field,  he  now  turns  his  at-: 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In 
reply  to  a  Georgia  planter,  who  wrote  him 
about  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  ex-Gov.  Wise 
sent  the  following  recipe  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  domestic  manure.  Without  endorsing 
the  value  of  this  recipe,  we  present  it  as  a  nov- 
elty— as  one  of  the  "new  things"  brought  out 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Rebellion : 

"  You  can't  have  the  concentrated  manures 
sent  to  you,  as  you  propose,  at  five  times  their 
value.  Make  your  own  manure  !  A  pit  two 
feet  deep,  8  by  10  square — the  bottom  made 
]  firm,  and  inclining  to  one  corner ;  at  the  lower 
j  corner  place  a  reservoir,  sunk  below  the  cor- 
;  uer,  to  catch  the  fluid  percolating  through  com- 
!  posts  in  pit ;  in  that  reservoir  fix  a  hand  pump  ; 
j  cover  the  pit  by  a  roof  on  posts  seven  feet 
!  high  above  the  ground  ;  then  in  the  bottom  of 
]  the  pit  lay  muck  8  inches  thick  ;  then  cover 
]  the  muck  with  the  manure,  i  inches  thick ; 
I  then  muck  again,  8  inches,  and  then  manure, 
}  4  inches  ;  and  so  on  until  you  reach  up  i  feet 
]  high  or  4i,  and  then  top  off  with  muck — 
I  muck  at  top  and  bottom.  On  the  top  put  a 
]  trough  or  shallow  tray,  with  holes  in  the  bot- 
]  torn  ;  this  tray,  the  same  size  of  your  compost 
]  heap,  say  8  feet  long,  i  feet  wide,  and  4  k  feet 
!  high — a  full  cord  of  more  than  128  cubic  feet. 
]  Then  dissolve  one  bushel  of  salt,  in  just  water 
j  enough  to  dissolve  it.  Pour  that  brine  in  res- 
1  crvoir ;  then  dissolve  three  bushels  of  lime  in 
]  water  to  make  a  strong  milk  of  lime.  Pour 
]  that  milk  in  the  brine  in  the  reservoir,  and  mix 
}  them  well.  Then  put  your  tray  on  the  com- 
]  post  heap,  and  pump  the  salt  mixture  into  the 
]  tray,  and  let  the  mixture  percolate  through  the 
I  compost.  It  will  run  back  into  the  reservoir, 
1  and  can  be  re-pumped,  say  once  every  two 


days,  and  in  six  days,  you  will  have  a  cord  of\ 
manure  equal  to  guano." 


THE  CROPS. 


Unfavorable  reports  have  been  received  re- } 
garding  the  crops  in  various  sections  of  the  ] 
country  during  the  last  two  weeks — those  from  j 
the  West  and  South  being  particularly  so. —  I 
There  has  been  a  drouth  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  ] 
which  is  said  to  have  injured  the  corn.  But  the  ] 
reports  on  this  subject  were  probably  exaggera- ! 
ted  with  the  design  of  causing  a  rise  in  the| 
price  of  pork,  and  of  inducing  shipments  of} 
cattle  to  the  East.  From  Illinois  wc  have  re- 1 
cent  rumors  regarding  a  short  corn  crop.  One  ] 
estimate  makes  it  little,  if  any,  over  one-third  ! 
of  the  average.  Another  says  that  the  average  1 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  older  settled  portions  oi  l 
Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois  will  not  be  I 
over  twelve  bushels  an  acre.  In  connection  } 
with  these  discouraging  reports,  statement  has } 
been  published  showing  a  falling  off  in  receipts  j 
of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  rye  at  I 
five  of  the  chief  shipping  ports  on  the  lakes. —  ] 
This  decrease  from  January  1st  to  September] 
1st,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1SG0, 1 
amounted  to  about  twelve  millions  of  bushels.  I 
But  the  total  receipts  were  only  a  trifle  less} 
than  in  18G5.  j 

Turning  to  the  South,  we  find  a  larger  num-} 
her  of  complaints.  The  recent  rains  along  the } 
Atlantic  seaboard  have  caused  much  grum-  ] 
bling.  It  is  said  that  the  rains  for  weeks  past } 
in  the  lower  portions  of  South  Carolina  have  ] 
been  almost  unprecedented  for  volume  of  wa-l 
ter  and  destructive  capacity.  During  the  sec-} 
ond  week  of  September  large  quanties  of  rain  } 
fell  along  the  whole  coast  from  North  Carolina  I 
to  Florida,  and  west  to  Augusta.  At  Charles- } 
ton  it  was  estimated  that  the  cotton  crop  would  j 
be  reduced  one-third,  and  that  (he  rice  crop } 
would  be  almost  ruined  in  some  sections  by } 
freshets.  Later  reports  partially  confirm  these I 
gloomy  anticipations.  The  receipts  of  cotton  } 
at  the  Atlantic  ports  show  a  falling  off,  and  the  j 

\  stock  on  hand  at  shipping  places  is  lower  than ! 

!  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  reports  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  ! 
;  recently  been  of  the  same  unfavorable  char-  j 
\  acter.  The  cotton  crop  in  Mississippi,  Arkan-  j 
\  sas  and  Tennessee  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  ] 
!  the  worm.  Then  the  yellow  fever  along  the  ] 
i  Lower  Mississippi  and  on  the  Gulf  had  retard- ; 
j  ed  the  movement  of  the  crop  to  market.  Then  i 
j  it  was  reported  that  equinoctial  weather  had } 
i  appeared  unusually  early  in  Louisiana,  and  it  j 
!  was  feared  that  between  the  worm  and  the  j 
j  coming  frost  there  would  be  a  considerable  loss  I 
i  of  cotton.  From  Texas  the  latest  dispatches : 
!  say  that  the  corn  crop  will  be  large,  and  in  i 
!  some  sections  enormous.  But  the  cotton  crop  I 
;  of  the  State  is  expected  not  to  realize  over  one-  j 
]  third,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  will  be  not: 
}  over  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  bales  for  shipment 
!  from  the  Gulf. 

!  No  doubt  many  of  these  reports  are  set  afloat 
i  by  speculators ;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
]  promise  of  the  harvest  has  been  so  suddenly 
i  blasted.  The  reports  come  from  particular 
}  sections  and,  at  the  best,  arc  exaggerated, 
I  while  nothing  is  heard  just  now  from  those 
I  places  where  the  harvest  is  not  allccted  by  any 
I  of  the  evils  mentioned. 


The  cattle  trade  between  Texas  and  Kansas 
has  increased  marvelously.  This  trade  com- 
menced three  years  ago,  and  has  been  on  the 
increase  until  it  has  reached  forty  thousand 
head.  Three  years  ago  there  were  two  thou- 
sand head  ;  the  next  seven  thousand  ;  last  year 
about  eighteen  thousand,  and  this  year  nearly 
forty  thousand  up  to  this  time,  with  a  prospect 
of  reaching  fifty  thousand. 


Milk  Weeds. — A  correspondent  wants  to 
know  how  to  exterminate  the  Milk  Weed.  He 
plowed  and  sowed  his  land  last  year,  to  kill  the 
weed  but  this  season  it  came  up  thicker  than 
ever.  Can  any  of  our  readers  prescribe  a 
remedy  ? 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

The  editor  of  the  "American  Farmer,"  has 
correct  views  on  the  manufacture  of  pork. 
He  says:  "I  have  no  fancy  for  huge  hogs 
that  swelter  through  the  Summer  months  in 
foul  styes,  to  be  converted,  when  cool  weather 
comes,  into  meat  for  the  use  of  man.  Hence 
I  have  never  had  before  my  eyes  the  fear  of 
tapeworm,  trichina?,  or  even  ague,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  eating.  The  hog  of  my  affections, 
of  spare-rib  and  sausage  memory,  of  chine 
and  ham,  is  a  hog  of  clover  and  com,  with  a 
dash  perhaps  of  woodland  mast ;  a  fellow  of 
wholesome  activity,  sufficient  to  second  a  keen 
appetite  for  a  forbidden  cornfield ;  a  cold  water 
hog,  both  for  drink  and  cooling  hU  fat  sides." 

Wc  have  frequently  urged  upon  our  readers 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  agricultural  edu- 
cation ;  believing  that  farming  cannot  be  'suc- 
cessfully pursued  without  a  correct  knowledge 
of  soils,  fertilizers,  botany  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology. A  contributor  of  the  "Farmer's  Home 
Journal"  expresses  similar  ideas: — "The  farmer 
has  under  his  care  brute  animals  whose  welfare 
depends  upon  his  skill  and  management.  He 
should  understand  the  structure  of  the  animal 
system  and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
and  the  appropriate  remedies.  He  shonld  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  animal  nutrition,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  comprehend  why  one  class  of 
substances  promotes  the  development  of  bone, 
another,  muscle ;  and  another  lays  on  fat. 
He  should  study  botany  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology that  he  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
ditrerent  classes  of  plants,  and  understand  the 
laws  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  the  substances 
which  promote  their  growth  and  maturity." 

The  "Rural  New  Yorker"  advances  n  new 
plan  for  the  extermination  of  weeds.  It  says  : 
"  With  our  present  system  of  cultivating  grain 
crops,  we  have  no  efficient  protection  against 
these  intruders.  Fighting  them  by  hand  is  ont 
of  the  question.  Wc  must  devise  some  means 
of  cultivation  which  can  be.  applied  to  the 
growing  crop.  The  system  of  drilling  grain 
crops  in  rows  having  wide  intermediate  spaces, 
so  as  to  admit  of  cultivation  between,  is  one 
worthy  of  adoption,  if  for  no  other  consider- 
ation at  least  for  the  facilities  it  affords  for  de- 
stroying weeds.  Let  us  drill  our  grain  in  rows 
one  foot  apart  and  cultivate  between,  and  wc 
shall  secure  as  great  a  yield  if  not  greater,  than 
under  the  present  system,  and  be  enabled  to 
fight  the  weeds  with  success.  Fall  plowing 
will  sometimes  start  into  growth  the  seeds  of 
annuals,  and  is  then  a  good  practice;  Spring 
cultivation  will  destroy  them.  Gardens,  espec- 
ially those  infested  with  chickweed,  should  be 
j  treated  in  this  way.  Summer  fallowing,  which 
;  allows  of  such  frequent  plowing  as  to  keep 
j  down  perennial  plants,  as  the  Canada  thistle, 
j  is  an  effective  means  of  destroying  them  if  the 
j  work  is  thoroughly  done ;  sometimes  good  cul- 
i  tivation  early  in  the  season,  followed  by  aerop 
i  of  buckwheat,  will  clean  the  soil  of  weeds. 
I  But  the  main  reliance  in  the  struggle  to  master 
j  the  weeds  should  be  placed  on  the  thoroogh 
;  cultivation  of  every  crop,  and  work  so  planned 
land  executed  as  will  surely  lessen  their  strengtU 
;  and  number  each  year  on  the  farm." 

I  The  "  Prairie  Farmer  "  says  that  we  arc  in  a 
j  fair  way  to  obtain  from  Sorghum  a  valuable 
j  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is 
I  well  known  that  the  bagasse  bleaches  very 
j  white,  and  by  experiment  with  it,  proves  to  be 
!  a  good  substance  to  mix  with  rags  in  the  man- 
]  ufacture  of  paper.  A  paper  mill  on  the  Fon 
I  river  is  already  using  considerable  quantities  of 
!  it  in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper,  and 
jare  putting  in  the  necessary  machinery  forpre- 
]  paring  it  for  printing  paper.  When  completed 
!  it  will  use  from  two  to  three  tons  of  it  per  day. 
]  They  have  every  confidence  in  the  stiecess  of 
}  the  enterprise. 

}  A  contributor  to  the  "  Country  Gentleman  " 
}  recommends  the  use  of  common  salt  as  a  spec- 
|  ial  manure  for  wheat.  The  benefit  of  salt  to 
I  this  crop  is  explained  thus :  aotla  being  a  large 
{constituent  of  salt,  and  this  combining  with 
j  the  6ilex  in  the  soil,  forming  silicate  of  soda,  a 
!  large  ingredient  both  in  the  straw  and  in  the 
i  grain  of  wheat,  as  well  as  many  other  grains. 


Tnit  Will  to  be  Trained. — Men  often  speak  of  breaking  the  will  of  a  child  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  they  had  better  break  its  neck.  The  will  needs 
regulating,  not  destroying.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  breaking  the  legs  of  a  horse  in  training  him,  as  a  child's  will.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  will  in  itsel' 
too  strong,  more  than  of  an  arm  too  mighty,  or  a  mind  too  comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  or  too  powerful  in  its  hold.  I  would  discipline  and  develop  the 
will  into  harmonious  proportions.  The  instruction  of  a  child  should  be  such  as  to  animate,  inspire  and  train,  but  not  to  hew,  cut  and  carve;  for  I 
could  always  treat  a  child  as  a  live  tree,  which  was  to  be  helped  to  grow,  never  as  dry,  dead  timber  to  be  carved  into  this  or  that  shape,  and  have  cei 
tain  grooves  cut  in  it.    A  living  tree,  and  not  dead  timber,  is  every  little  child. 


\ 
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TIjb  Fireside  Muse. 


FIVE  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING. 

The  dew  lay  glittering  on  the  grass, 

A  mist  lay  on  the  brook ; 
At  the  earliest  beam  of  the  golden  sun, 

The  swallow  her  nest  forsook. 
The  snowy  bloom  of  the  hawthorn  tree 

Lay  thickly,  the  ground  adorning ; 
The  birds  were  singing  in  every  bush, 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

And  Bessie,  the  milkmaid,  merrily  sang, 

For  the  meadows  were  fresh  and  fair ; 
The  breeze  of  the  morning  kissed  her  brow, 

And  played  with  her  nut-brown  hair ; 
But  oft  she  turned  and  looked  around, 

As  if  the  silence  scorning ; 
''Twas  time  for  the  mower  to  whet  his  scythe. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

And  over  the  meadow  the  mowers  came, 

And  merry  their  voices  rang ; 
And  one  among  them  wended  his  way 

To  where  the  milkmaid  sang; 
And,  as  he  lingered  by  her  side, 

Despite  his  comrade's  warning, 
The  old,  old  story  was  told  again, 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Fireside  Tata, 


SQUIRE  BURTON'S  SECOND  "WIFE. 


BY  CABOLINE  F.  PKESTON. 


1  vested  in  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  of  which  { 
!  you,  as  a  gentleman,  can  know  little.  I  might  j 
'  I  make  out  a  list,  though  I  can't  conceive  what  j 
f  good  it  would  do."  | 
!  "  Ahem,  Mrs.  Burton,  you  are  disposed  to  i 
f  be  jocose.  I  allude,  not  to  your  wardrobe,  j 
|  but  to  your  money."  \ 
I  "  Money !  To  what  do  you  refer  ?  "  [ 
I  "To  your  property,  of  course."  | 
|  "  Who  told  you  I  had  any  ?  "  i 
I  "I  judged  that  you  could  not  liye  on  air,  I 
1  Mrs.  Burton,"  said  the  Squire,  getting  provoked,  j 
I  ' '  May  I  ask  how  you  defrayed  your  expenses  f 
1  before  I  married  you  ?  "  { 
I  "I  received  an  allowance  from  my  brother."  | 
\  "How  much?"  | 
I  "  You  are  quite  curious,  Mr.  Burton.  Three  j 
1  hundred  dollars,  if  you  must  know."  [ 
I  "  Well  my,  dear,  as  your  husband,  it  is  prop-  { 
1  er  that  the  sum  be  paid  over  to  me  in  future,  \ 
|  and  I  can  supply  you  with  money,  as  you  j 
f  require."  f 
I  "Bless  me,  Mr.  Burton,  you  don't  think  that  j 
Z  |  the  allowance  will  be  continued  to  me,  now  | 

I  that  I  am  the  wife  of  a  rich  man.    Of  course,  ] 

I I  relinquished  it  at  once."  j 
"I    " It  seems  to  me,  you  might  have  consulted  I 

f  me  before  taking  such  a  step,"  said  her  bus- 1 
|  band,  in  some  discomfiture.  | 
|  "Why  should  I?  I  took  it  for  granted,  I 
Mb.  Nathaniel  Burton  was  a  widower.  j  you  were  able  to  support  a  wife,"  and  Mrs.  j 
By  a  long  course  of  domestic  tyranny,  he  had  j  Burton  poured  out  for  herself,  a  fresh  cup  ofj 
•worried  his  wife  into  the  grave  where,  at  last,  1  coffee.  I 
she  might  be  at  rest.  Meek  and  gentle  by  |  q^is  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  j 
nature,  she  was  ill-fitted  to  hold  her  own,  j  gqUire.  Though  rich,  he  was  fond  of  money,  j 
against  her  husband's  despotism.  j  and  fejt  8Ure  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  I 

About  a  year  after  her  death,  Mr.  Burton  be- 1  by  his  marriage,  which  anticipation  it  seemed  | 
gan  to  look  about  him  for  a  second  wife.  He  1  had  failed.  f 
sadly  missed  his  domestic  slave,  and  thought  it  |  He  was  more  than  ever  resolved  that  Mrs.  | 
best  to  supply  her  place.  Casting  about  for  a  I  Burton  should  pay  her  way  by  labor,  if  in  no  { 
successor,  he  bethought  himself  of  Mrs.  Dun- 1  other  way.  \ 
ham,  a  widow,  who  had  lately  moved  into  thef  "Betty  will  leave  at  the  end  of  the  week,"  j 
village,  and  who  lived  very  quietly  in  a  small  I  he  said.  Now  Betty  was  the  maid  of  all  work.  § 
liouse  which  she  hired  from  Mr.  Burton,  him- f     "Why?   Isn't  she  a  good  servant  ? "  I 

se'f-  1    "  With  our  small  family  we  do  not  need  a  I 

"She  seems  a  smart,  capable  woman,"  fseryant.  Surely  you  can  do  all  the  work."  j 
thought  Mr.  Burton,  "  and  could  readily  do  |  Mrs.  Burton  shrugged  her  shoulders.  1 
my  work  without  a  servant.  Besides,  as  she  (  « j  don-t  th-lnk  you  will  fancy  my  cooking,"  j 
lives  without  labor,  she  must  have  some  prop- 1  ga;d  ^  ^ady  coolly  i 
erty,  probably  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  at  j  «  jt  would  be  very  remarkable  if  a  woman  j 
least.   I  think  I'll  propose."  |  0f  your  eXperience  could  not  eook  well,"  said  I 

Mr.  Burton  began,  forthwith,  to  pay  atten- 1  ber  husband  i 
tions  to  the  widow.    They  were  graciously  re-  j    t«  0  wel])  j  baye  warned  you,"  said  his  wife.  I 
ceived  by  Mrs.  Dunham,  who  had  no  objection  |  « If  you  wish  t0  try  the  eXperiment,  I  have  no 
to  presiding  over  the  household  of  the  wealth-;  object;on  » 

rest  man  in  the  village.  I    There  wag  something  in  Mrs.  Burton's  man- 

In  due  time,  for  Mr.  Burton  would  do  noth-f  ner  that  puzzled  her  lord  and  magter_  If  she 
ing  precipitately,  he  offered  himself  and  w«|hadbeen  angry;  he  would  have  known  bow 
accepted,  with  becoming  confusion,  by  Mrs.  I  tQ  deal  wMh  ber_  But  ghe  appeared  so  tbor_ 
Dunham.  He  pressed  for  an  early  wedding,  j  Qng.Uy  mistress  of  bergelf  that  be  could  not 
She  made  no  very  strenuous  objections,  and  §  f^ngm  uer 
after  a  suitable  interval,  Mrs.  Dunham  became  I 
Mrs.  Burton.    A  female  friend  warned  heri 


ter  than  you  have  done,  Mrs.  Burton,"  said  I  said  Mrs.  Burton,  meekly,  "I  migbt  get  a 

her  husband,  provoked.  I  shop-worn  ribbon  cheap  for  my  bonnet." 

"Then,  suppose  you  try,  Mr.  Burton."        j    "Here  are  twenty-five  dollars,"  said  Mr. 

rri  •„   ,,„  .■     t   .  -%tr      D    .     I  Burton,  who  would  like  to  have  boxed  his 

This  sounded  sarcastic,  but  Mrs.  Burton ;  '  „  ,  ,  ,  . 

,    ,  j  .        .,   .   ,       ,    ,       ;  wife's  ears.    "Take  them,  and  dont  appear 

looked    so    unconscious   that  her  husband;  .  - 

"  on  the  streets  like  this  again. 

Thank  you,"  said  his  wife.    "  Of  course,  I 


Mrs.  Burton  had  no  more  trouble  about 


thought  it  best  not  to  notice  it.    He  made  the  j 

fire  himself,  and  Mrs.  Burton  proceeded  to  I    ,  , 

,  a       j       i  v.   c  ^  i  =  will  be  guided  by  your  wishes, 

make  some  coffee  and  cook  some  beef-steak.;    „      „    .      ,  , 

In  due  time  breakfast  was  ready.    But  such  I  . 

a      i    ,   i  i    m.    £  /  n    'financial  supplies.    She  could  always  resort 

coffee  and  such  steak !    The  first  was  muddy, ;      ,  ,     ,.        ,  .  ,    ,  , 

,    ,     .         n     i-  j-  ,  mi    =  to  the  old  bonnet  and  calico,  which  she  kept 

and  about  as  attractive  as  dishwater.    The;  „  o-i.il 

,   ,         ,        ,  .  .       i,  t    lm  reserve  for  an  emergency.    So  m  other 

last  was  burned  to  a  crisp.    Now  the  dis-i    .        "   .    ^  -  , 

,       id;„   „  -t  i       i        t  q    *    ;  things,  Squire  Burton  soon  found  out  that,  re- 

charged Betty  was  a  capital  cook,  and  Squire  ;  .    s  '    H  .  ,  ,  ' 

■o    .       ,  .  a         ■         i    i ;  sist  as  he  might,  he  must  yield  eventually, 

Burton,  being  something  ot  an  epicure,  had  i  5   '  J  J 

thoroughly  enjoyed  her  meals.    But  now ! 


'  For,  when  a  woman  will,  she  will,  depend  on't, 
And  when  she  won't,  she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't.' 


He  tasted  the  coffee,  and  his  face  was  ex-}  At  present)  he  ig  0M  of  ^  begt  regulated 
pressive  of  the  deepest  disgust.  ]  husbandS;  and  whi]e  he  occasionally  makes  a 

"The  coffee  is,  without  exception,  the  worst  |  gbow  of  authOTity)  it  is  observed  that  Mrs. 
I  ever  tasted.  lT3„„t„„  „Q„„„„nT,  i,„„        ™„  mTr  ~v^i-. 


'So  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  sipping 


{ Burton  generally  has  her  own  way. —  York- 


little. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  can't  make  better  ?  " 
"I  told  you  I  was  nothing  of  a  cook." 
Next,  the  Squire  essayed  the  meat. 
He  threw  down  his  knife  and  fork. 
"It  is  like  sole  leather,"  he  said.    "It  is  I 
burned  and  tough." 


ville  Enquirer. 


THE  TURN  IN  LIFE. 


Between   the  years  of  forty  and  sixty,  a 
I  man  who  has  properly  regulated  himself  may 
I  be  considered  in  the  prime  of  life.    His  ma- 
;  tured  strength  of  constitution  renders  him  al- 
"It  isn't  very  nice,"  said  the  lady  candidly,  i  mogt  imperyious  to  the  attack  of  and 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  cook- 1 experience  bas  giyen  soundness  t0  his  judge- 
ery,  Mrs.  Burton."  |  ment_    His  mind  ig  resomtej  firm  and  equal; 

"lam,"  said  she,  "but  then  I  told  you  I  all  mastery  Qver  businegg  .  builds  up  a  compe- 
what  a  miserable  cook  I  was."  |  tence  on  the  ^jjndation  he  bas  fo^a  in  early 

Squire  Burton  was  hungry,  and  he  couldn't  |  manhood)  and  passe3  through  a  period  of  life 
eat  what  was  on  the  table.  He  actually,  with  |  attended  by  many  gratifications.  Having  sone 
his  own  august  hands,  cooked  some  beef-steak  j  &  Qr  twQ  pagt  gixty  he  arriyeg  at  a  gtand 
and  made  some  coffee,  both  of  which  were  of  f  ^  But  athwart  thig  ig  a  viaduct>  called  tbe 
better  quality.    His  wife  praised  his  work  and  j  tum  of  ]ife  whichj  tf  crogged  in  safety>  leads  t0 

partook  heartily.  !  the  "  valley  of  old  age,"  round  which  the  river 

"Youshould  have  been  a  cook,  Mr.  Bur-jwinde>  and  then  beyond  witbout  a  boat  or 

I  causeway  to  effect  its  passage.    The  bridge  is, 
j  however,  constructed  of  fragile  materials,  and 
1  it  depends  upon  how  it  is  trodden,  whether  it 
|    "My  first  wife  was  an  excellent  cook,"  he  |  bend  Qr  break_    Gont  and  apoplexy  ^  aiso  in 
I  said  reproachfully.  |  tue  yic;mty  tQ  way]ay  the  trayeier,  and  thrust 

j     "  What  a  pity  she  died !  "  said  Mrs.  Burton,  |  him  ft.om  the  pagg .  but  let  him  gird  up  Mg 

I  number  two-  !  i0ins  and  provide  himself  with  a  fitter  staff, 

|    The  worthy  pair  went  to  church,  but  Squire }  and  he  may  trud?e  -n  gafety  with  perfect  com. 

;  Burton  didn't  enioy  the  services.    He  couldn't; 
I  J  J  =  posure. 

|  help  thinking  what  sort  of  a  dinner  he  should  j  To  it  the  metaphor  the  «Tam  in  Life,"  is 
j  have.    It  resulted  in  his  cooking  some  more|a  tum  either  a  prolonged  walk>  or  into  the 

I  steak>  as  Mrs-  Burloa  couldn,t  trust  herself  t0 !  grave.  The  system  and  powers  having  reached 
]  cook  the  chicken,  which  had  been  purchased.  )  ^  utmogt  expangioilj  uow  begiQ  to  either 

I    The  chamber-work  fared  no  better.    The  |  doge  uke  flowerg  at  gunget)  Qf  break  down  at 

I  bed  was  made  in  so  ingeniously  uncomfortable  ; 


ton,"  said  she. 

"Was  it  sarcasm? 
know. 


Mr.   Burton  didn't  I, 


On  Saturday  night  Betty  went.    Mrs.  Bur- 
.  ton  was  aroused  at  an  early  hour  next  morning 
3  tyrant,  and  |  by  her  hugband>  witb  tbe  information  that  it 

1  was  time  to  get  up  and  get  breakfast. 

"Very  well,  I  will  be  ready  by  the  time  the 
|  fire  is  made,"  she  said. 

"  Who  do  you  expect  to  make  the  fire  ?  " 


had  worried  his  first  wife  out  of  tbe  world.  I 
But  this  information  did  not  alter  her  resolu-  _ 
tion.  She  laughed  a  little,  and  said,  "I  don't I 
think  he  will  be  as  successful  with  me." 


"  At  any  rate,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  i 


you. 


"You,  of  course,  unless  you  choose  to  em-| 


=  ploy  a  boy." 

"  And  I  thank  you  for  it,"  said  the  widow.  I  .„      ,    ,,    ~  ,e  ir  t> 

.  »        ,  ;     "  You  will  make  the  fire,  j^ourself.  Mrs.  Bur- 

It  is  just  possible  that  you  and  he  may  bel^  >• 

mistaken  in  me. "  |    ''I  don't  know  how,  Mr.  Burton. " 

"She'll  have  a  harder  time  of  it  than  she  I    «  Don't         how  to  make  a  fire !  " 

thinks  for,"  thought  her  informant.    But,  off    "  The  last  time  I  tried  I  nearly  burned  the 

course,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  since!  house  down." 

her  mind  was  made  up.  I    "it  is  all  pretence,"  thought  the  Squire.  "I 

Squire  Burton,  for  such  was  his  designation  j  will  COmmand  her  to  do  it.    I  expect  you  to 
in  the  village,  considerately  postponed  the  an- 1  make  the  attempt,  Mrs.  Burton." 
nouncement  of  his  domestic  programme,  to  I    „  Q        ^  gaid  the  lad  iet] 
his  wile,  tor  a  few  days,  and  the  assumption  of  1 

his  rightful  authority.  For  this  he  had  a  mo- 1  Shc  dressed  qulte  at  her  leisure-  ^  sPite  of 
live.  He  wished  first  to  secure  the  control  of! her  husband's  attemPts  t0  hun7  ber.  ^  went 
the  late  Mrs.  Dunham's  property,  for  which,  he  I down  staira-  Soon  lhe  smeU  of  smoke  Pene" 
rightly  judged,  conciliatoy  means  were  best  f  trated  Mr.  Burton's  chamber.  Dressing  hasti- 
adapted  l-     ^e  went  <^°wn  stoirs,  and  found  the  kitchen 

"Mis'  Burton,"  he  said,  one  morning  at  the ! 30  m  of  smoke  that  U  was  ™P°ssible  to  see 
breakfast  table,  "  there  is  one  subject  which  1 1 across  U'   Examination  revealed  the  fact  that 

;  Mrs.  Burton  had  stuffed  the  stove  with  green ; 


=  once.    One  injudicious  stimulant,  a  fatal  excite- 
|  a  manner,  that  Squire  Burton  got  very  Wtlejment)  may  force  it  beyond  its  strength,  whilst 

1 1  I  a  careful  supply  of  the  props,  and  the  with- 

j    "I  should  like  to  know  what  you  can  do,  I  drawa]  Qf  aU  tbat  tendg  tQ  force  a  plant>  will 

1  Mrs.  Burton  ?  "  he  said  savagely.  j  gugtain  u  .Q  beauty  and  yigQr  ^  nigbt  bag 

;    "lean  make  you  a  watch-case,"  she        \  ^xely  sttin.~The  Scknce  of  Lifeby  aPhysi- 

\     "Bother  the  watch-cases !    he  retorted.       I  . 
=  ;  cian. 

|    The  result  was  that  Betty  came  back,  and  }  -  ,  ..u  

|  henceforth  the  steak  was  well  cooked,  the  cof- 1  Makino.-To  make  a  good  lawn  the 

j  fee  was  good,  and  the  beds  well  made.  |  ground  mugt  be  proper]y  graded  in  gucb  form 

!  Squire  Burton  was  puzzled.  It  was  quite  j  as  the  owner  may  deem  proper — a  continuous 
;  evident  that  his  second  wife  was  not  at  all  like  I  slope  or  a  succession  of  them.  Under-drainage 
I  the  first.  1  is  important  in  many  cases.    Deep  plowing, 

|     "At  any  rate,"  he  thought,   "I  will  punish  j  liberal  manuring,  and  a  complete  pulverization 
her  by  keeping  her  short  of  money."  j  of  the  soil,  are  pre-requisites  to  success.  The 

When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Burton  requested  1  seeding  is  usually  done  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
{ twenty-five  dollars  to  replenish  her  wardrobe,  j  proportions  of  rye-grass,  blue-grass  and  white 
I  she  was  met  by  a  blank  refusal.  |  clover,  pressed  into  the  soil  with  a  light  roller. 

1  "  I  can't  afford  to  dress  you  so  extravagantly,  |  The  mowing  should  be  frequent,  and  a  top- 
|  madam,"  he  said.  }  dressing  of  fine  manure  annually  or  biennially, 

t  "Very  well,"  said  his  wife,  smiling  incom-|  as  may  be  necessary.  Usually  a  dressing  once 
I  prehensively.  |  in  two  years  will  be  sufficient. 

|    "  What'll  she  do  how  ?  "  thought  the  Squire.  {  «,„„,„»„,.,.,™..™«««,,..,..u..~. 
I  "She  takes  it  coolly  enough." 


have  neglected  to  mention  thus  far,  but  which,  I 
considering  the  relation  between  us,  it  is  proper  I wood'  and  closed  the  damPer- 
that  I  should  speak  of.  I    "I  told  you,  I  didn't  know  how  to  make 

"Well!  "  said  the  lady,  in  some  curiosity,  jthe  fire,"  she  said,  quite  undisturbed,  "but 
"  How  is  your  property  invested  ?  "  I  you  would  not  believe." 

"  Why,"  laughed  the  lady,  "it  is  mainly  in-i    "  A  natural  born  fool  could  have  done  bet- 


I  Geape  Soils. — Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  alluding 
|  The  next  day,  as  Squire  Burton  was  walk-  j  to  grape  sonSj  states  that  it  is  the  very  com- 
j  ing  with  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  hejmon  opinion,  after  many  years'  experience,  of 
I  unexpectedly  met  his  wife  dressed  in  a  faded  |  tbose  wbo  bave  been  eminently  successful  in 
|  calico,  wearing  an  old  straw  bonnet,  about  I  tbe  culture  of  the  vine,  that  the  clay  cannot  be 
j  three  times  as  large  as  the  fashion,  and  a  pair  1 100  hard  and  compact  for  the  roots  of  the  grape 
I  of  slipshod  shoes.  |  to  penetrate.    Among  the  plants  which  are  an 

j  "  Good  Heavens !  Mrs.  Burton,  how  came  |  indication  of  good  grape  lands  is  the  blue  grass 
I  you  out  in  such  a  rig  ?  "  |  or  Poa  compressa,  which  always  takes  posses- 

I  "I  thought  you  couldn't  afford  to  have  me  ]  sion  0f  such  clays,  particularly  if  they  contain 
I  dress  well,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly  on  his  f  hme. 

I  companion.     "You  know  you  refused  me|  ■.,,....„...,.„,.„.»...».«»...■».—-- 
[money,  yesterday,  for  dress."  j    a  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Homestead 

|  "  How  much  do  you  want  ?"  demanded  the  1  says  he  presumes  that  in  Yan  Buren  county 
!  mortified  husband,  flushing  as  he  saw  the  f  alone  $15,000  would  not  replace  the  trees  that 
|  amused  looks  of  his  companion.  { were  destroyed  by  rabbits  in  that  county  last 

1    "If  you  could  spare  me  twenty-five  cents,"  >  Winter. 


Voltaike  said:  The  more  married  men  you  have  the  fewer  crimes  there  will  be.  Marriage  renders  a  man  more  virtuous  and  more  wise. — 
An  unmarried  man  is  but  half  of  a  perfect  being,  and  it  requires  the  other  half  to  make  things  right :  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  im- 
perfect state  he  can  keep  the  straight  path  of  rectitude  any  more  than  a  boat  with  one  oar  or  a  bird  with  one  wing  can  keep  a  straight  course. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  married  men  become  drunkaeds,  or  where  they  commit  crimes  against  the  peace  of  the  community,  the  founda- 
tion of  these  acts  was  laid  while  in  a  single  state,  or  where  the  wife  is,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  an  unsuitable  match.  Marriage  changes  the 
current  of  a  man's  feelings,  and  gives  him  a  centre  for  his  thoughts,  his  affections,  and  his  acts. 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 
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>T»  1    "VVV '        1 1  a -rut       -    -A- certain  insect  lays  2000  eggs,  but  a  single  | 

tx^Xl^tili    ^W-lSCCltUlllJ.      |  tomtit  will  destroy  200,000  eggs  in  a  year.    A I 

    ~  —  -  —  I  swallow  devours  r>43  insects  in  a  day,  eggs  and  I 

THE  DELAWARE  PEACH  CEOP.  j  au     ^  sparrow's  nest  was  found  to  contain  i 

i  700  pairs  of  the  upper  wings  of  the  cockchafer,  i 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside :  f  . 

The  peach  crop  is  always  of  the  first  impor- 1  U»ough  other  food  was  procurable  in  abundance.  | 
tance  in  this  State,  and  of  unusual  interest.  |  So  save  the  birds.  j 

 .  .  .  ,  „  k„i„„  potimitpri  nt ;    The  corn  crop  in  northeastern  and  southern 

This  year  it  is  very  large,  being  estimaieu  ai  f  r 

.     ,  ,<.,„  ,„,„  _,:iiinn  hielfpft;  =  Georgia  is  more  abuiurint  than  for  many  years,  ; 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  DasKCU. ;       fc  /J   -  i. 

  ,     .   .„„„r«mro)iio  fnr  rr,iil,-i  and  the  price  in  Atlanta  is  only  twenty-five  ■ 

The  season  has  been  very  uulavoranie  ior  gam-  ._ 

erins  and  shipping,  and  prices  have,  conse- f 

quently  ranged  lower  than  they  usually  do.  j 

The  heavy  raius  nearly  all  through  August  j 

occasioned  much  fruit  to  rot  on  the  trees,  and  | 


Hard  ages. 


l.ihodc  island. 


.  .Mr.  Ichabod 

el  Mitun,  &u  or 


In  Bell|nsh\m,  25lh  inst..  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Muss- 
Cook  to  Miss  Minerva  E.  Mann,  daughter  of  .' 
Beli  Ingham. 

In  rawtucket,  22d  Inst.,  Mr.  John  Skuce,  of  Warwick,  to 
Alius  Ardelia  C.  Thurber  of  I'awtucket. 

In  Grafton.  17th  Inst.,  Oeorgo  II.  Taft  to  Jonoi"  B.t  daughter 
of  Wm.  Kobblns,  all  of  Grafton. 

In  Grafton,  20th  Inst.,  George  W.  Ferry,  2d,  to  Evelyn  Lee, 
both  of  Grafton. 

In  Mlllbnry,  18th  Inst.,  Samuel  W.  Marble,  of  Mlllbury,  to 
Carrie  Billings  of  Cambridge. 

In  Hopfclnton,  2Hh  Inst.,  Albert  L.  Rice,  of  Worcester,  to 
Mary  B.  Curbett  of  llopklnlon. 


I  cents  a  bushel. 


A  MISSING  GRAVE. 


rT^PBf  IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK. 

JULmIsW  be  subscriber  has  purchased  of  R.  L.  Mattland, 
Esq.,  of  Newport,  bis  Imported  Aldemey  Bull  COMET,  ihe 
best  Bull  of  hfsage  In  New  England.  He  will  be  kept  for  ser- 
vice at  tho  Harlow  Place,  two  miles  East  of  Providence,  on  tho 
TaunlOD  Pike.   Price  $25.00.  WM.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Providence,  Sept.      1S67.  4w-38 

E.  BARRETT  A  CO.  M ANLf WCTCKK  MEAD'S  PA- 
TENT CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 
Horso  Iloes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's 
Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel- barrows,  Road- 
Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 
Diggers,  and  Dealern  In  all  kinds  of  first  class  Fanning  Tools 
and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

Factory,  No.  9  Burges  Street ; 


W. 


September  21,  1867. 


OIBce,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 

tfJ7 


T_  .         .  -  «u„  T  ««,ln„  -     In  Blaokstnne,  16th  Inst.,  R.  Herbert  Benson,  only  son  of  Ra- 

It  is  a  strange  reflection,  says  the  London  \  fu8  A.  „,,„„,,„,  ugcil  22  year,  and  one  month. 

20th  Inst 
borough, 


1 


=  TJKRRY'S  "AY  CUTTERS.  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
'  i  Jl   MM  by  W.  B.  U  \RRETT  A  CO. 
I    Prorldenco,  Sopl.  21,  1867.  tM7 

nrevented  what  was  good  lrom  being  gathered  |  Review,  "  that  the  remains  of  one  of  the  great- 1   in  Pawtuckct,  20th  inst.,  spencer  Bee™,  aged  63  years,  i  

v  ,.  ,       ,  t>„„:,i„„  ,w,a   fr,r=  f  „     ...  ...  .,  ,      .         %     Di  South  Atuebnrougb,  2lBt  inst.,  Charles  A.,  (ton  of  Stephen  i  TJUBBARD,  BLAKE  A  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXIS,  FOR 

in  SeaSOU  and  in  good  Order.     iSeSlCleS  IU1S,  ior  ;  est   Ot  English   novelists   may    pOSSlbly  haVC  =  w.  and  Ellen  Phillips,  aged  3  years,  2  months  and  16  days.        §  XI  Bale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  4  CO. 

the  same  reason,  the  peaches  do  not  ripen  uui-  { been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  car- 1  m^^8"rord'  SeP'-  "lh- Lovlna  H-  Lackey-  ascd  ,0  w 11 1  ,m   tMTa 

formly.    Sometimes  the  one  side  is  quite  soft  j  rjed  down  to  God  knows  what  strange  region!   in  Mendon,  Sept.  14th,  ElUaTaft,  aged  69 yem.  j  W^\Lrrett  NA'scoVEGETA1)LIi  COTTEM,  at  w.  e. 

while  the  other  is  quite  green.    Of  course  the  j  0f  volcanic  fire  or  abyssmal  darkness.    Yet  j  ^Y^™'^     a'VT 

peach  is  poor.    Still,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  j  this  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  fate  of  j   in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  nth  inst.,  capt.  Noah  sabin,  formerly 
great  quantities  of  fine  peaches  are  sent  to  ]  the  mortal  relics  of  Henry  Fielding.    It  is  well  j  "^Startr^^!  rrihT.t .,  Eiias  carpenter,  aged  81 1  barre 

market,  and  have  commanded  fair  prices.  The  j  kn0 wn  that,  in  June,  1 751,  the  author  of  '  Tom  j  ^^^X^J^!l^^J^ ! ^JSS™.!.1^  

noor  fruit  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  sent  lor- 1  Jones'  then  in  the  last  stage  of  a  complicated !      Andy's  Lane,  Christy's  Field  and  Tijpecanoe.  \  »  gricultural  implements-a.s.abnolo.  dealer 

,  e  1  I  j .  ,..        ,.  ..  .  f.„     ,  -A     In  Putnam,  Ct„  17th  Inst.,  Amcy,  widow  of  Seneca  Congdon.  !  A  In  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  In  part  of  (on,ca^WrlKhl> 

Ward,  but  tO  the  distillery,  or  ted  tO  UOgs.  =  disease,  resulting  lrom  his   dissipated  life,  left  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  i riends,  aged  8a  years  add  li  %  f,nd Cylinder Plowsand  Ca  1  .tent  Harrowi  and 

■  J  7  2  '  °  x-  7         ;  months  5  Horse  Hoes,  Cultirators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 

We  commenced  shipping  here  on  the  23d }  England  for  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  the  Octo-  j  In  nundas  c  w  Aus  31s[  of  EplIepBi.  Qe  H  ^  |  and  Railroad  Barrows,  shove^sp.de.^Fork.,  iron^ar.,  tc. 
of  July,  but  several  shipments  south  of  this  j  her  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  47.    He  ]  "^'^f  ^Mtt^  SftSSfSfttttt  \  WoonMCke.,  r.  7.? 

had  been  made  some  five  or  six  days  before  |  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  of  the  j  Artillery,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  |  «^^^m«^«^««m^^«m^,m«m 

The  season  will  close  about  the  last  of }  Lusilauian  capital ;  but,  just  a  year  afterward,  j  — : 
bulk  of  the  crop  1  the  terrible  earthquake  occurred  which  laid  i 
I  the  greater  part  of  Lisbon  in  ashes,  and  the  I 


F  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IX  Till!  MARKET  FOR 
all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL^made  by  W.  E 

tf-37 


that. 

September;  but  the  great 
will  be  in  the  market  before  then. 

The  weather,  market,  and  transportation  are  I  Protestant  burying-ground  suffered  seriously.  I 
all  more  satisfactory  to  growers  than  they  [  The  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  ] 
were;  although  veiy  just  complaints  are  made  I  remarks  that  'it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  I 


The  Markets, 


Connecticut. 


W00NS0CKET  KETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Sept.  27,  1667.] 
FARM  ritODCOTS,  FTJKI,,  ic. 


AUCTION. 
GREAT  AUCTION   SALE  OK 
TllOROVGnlSREl)  STOCK, 


.   ■      ,         -    ,      -  .  ,1  „  i  lm„„=  „r  il,„  ™,i  „„„„l!cl  llo  n„,lor  that  l.oon-  =  Bay  ?  Ion  $30  |  Wood  99  cord  $6a9  50  |  Consisting  of  Fifty-Seven  Head  Derons,  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 

against  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  by  the  \  bones  ot  the  gieat  novelist  he  undei  that  nea\ )  |  Str;;„T¥  ton  m  BeH,1B  v  qUiirt  ;14c ;  6h|rC8    AJj0_  Katlve  an„  Grade  CattlCi  gomb  Down  sbtep> 

railroad  companies  between  this  and  New  \  stone  monument  with  the  tasteless  Laliu  in-  j  ga^8|  b^i;;::;.*!        J"  |  Sn^B':.^V.\V.\:V.^vS I  Em«  Md  wimiham  county  Hogs,  Bremen  Geese,  Rouen 

York      But  this  WC  hODC  Will  Correct  itself,  as  I  SCription,  Which    Was  erected  about  five-aud- I                               grocf.kies,  4c.  |  Ducks;  Black  Spanish,  Jersey  Bine  and  Dominlquo  F«yl»; 

lOTk.     am  UUS  we  nope  win  i.uiici.1  nsut,  t        i  Flour  *16,  17  I  Raisins  22a25c  !  Seed  Potatoes,  of  the  earliest  and  beBt  varieties,  4c,  4*. 

a  line  of  steamers  is  now  established  from  \  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  committee  ot  British  i  corn  Meal  *i  2.0 1  Molasses  %  gai  60aiool   

=  ..        ™  .  .   .    ,       .  z  Rve    $1  50  Y.  H.  Tea  *1  50  = 

norts  on  Del?  ware  Bav  tO  that  C'itV.  with  trans-  i  merchants.      IradltlOll,  It  IS  true,  pointed  OUt  :  Saleratus  lOaloc   Black  Tea  SOcaitl  10  =    The  subscriber  will  sell  at  Public  Auction,  at  his  Farm  In 

Iiorm  on  iAk«ate  ua,  iu  mat  utj,  '   ,.     ,  ,    ...     SKeroseneOil  70cOll^gal  $1  00  I  Pomfret,  Windham  Co.,  Connecticut,  two  miles  west  of  Put- 

nort.q  COmmUniCatinff  With  the  lllinClOal  towns  i  the  locallly   Ol  Mr.  .biddings  grave;   but  the  =  Cheese  W  lb  t  20c   FluldWgal  «1  OO  ;  nam  Depot,  on  Norwich  A  Worcester  Railroad,  on  W  I  INI  r- 

1  D  it  i  ,i  Butter  a  It  40c   Candles  »lb  25a^5c  =  DAY,  Oct.  9th,  lt-o7.  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  bis  entire  Herd  of 

on  the  creeks  in  the  interior.    These  steamers  =  ground  or  Us  contents  may  have  got  jumoicd  =  coiiiish  8c  i  Eggs  ib  rfoz  s8c  =  cattle,  consisting  of  mty-seven  head,  and  comrnamg  some  of 

,   ,  ,  .    I  •     .i  i  i  •  c  ,i     =  Java  Cotrce  ^  lb  45c   Lard     lb  16acl8  =  the  best  cattle  In  New  England.   Among  which  arc.  several 

have  done  a  regular  and  good  business  this  \  in  the  great  upheaval,  or  the  remains  ot  the  =  Maukercii  new  ioai2c  |  sugar  *9  ib  l-iaiac;  pairs  one  working  oxen  and  Keefcattie.  Also,  the  s  nbscrin- 

,  ,  ,.  .  ,         ,  ,,         ,   t  c  n  r  .u   =  .  :  er's  Hock  of  Sooth  L'mvn  Shei-p,  Essex  and  \\  mdliam  County 

season,  which  will  be  greatly  increased  by  an- 1  novelist  may  have  been  swallowed    lull  lata-  \  BMlfste8jc  °oaSc  i  iiams  j,,^  |  swine,  Fancy  Fowls,  seed  Potatoes,  4c.  Saie»osiuve. 

other  vear    Even  alreadv  shiDDers  are  haulin^  I  oms  five '  below  the  surface.    '  It  is  astonish- 1  Beef,  comed"'.'.'.".""'.mi6e  PoultrT.V.\V.V.V.'.".'.V.'."ssa80c  I  t^"N»  postponement  on  account  of  weather. 

•  °  =  .       ,    ,  i.  _         .  ,.        =  Tongues,  clear  25c  I  Shoulders  15c  =    Catalogues  sent  free,  on  application. 

their  neaches  over  the  Delaware  railroad  to  =  ins,  observes  the  correspondent  in  question,  =  Mutton  I6a20c  i  sausages  20c=  john  Drjiojr. 

1  „,  ,1,.  •    ,  ,        ,  ...  =  Veal  16a20c   Tripe  12o  |    Sept.  21,  1867. 

Little  creek  and  other  places.    The  reason  of !  how  little  is  known  or  has  been  written  re- pork, fresh  ioa20c  I  Pork,  salt  I6c|  '  

this  is  that  by  the  road  they  pay  36i  cents  I  specting  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  I  1,T,TrTTTOM  patttt?  warit'S't         '  i"" " « " '\ '. 

freight  per  basket  to  Jersey  City,  and  only  25 1  father  of  our  Euglish  novels.' "  j            BBIBHTOH  CATiLE  MABKiT.  |  FcnnSUlUailia. 

to  New  York  by  the  boat;  a  difference  off 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter  way  I 
of  transportation.  | 

Delawake.  I 


2w-3I 


j  JJIEIIL  WHEAT. 
A  bald,  white  wheat. 


weighing  60  to  63  IbB.  per  bushel, 


AGKICTJLXTJRAL  ITEMS. 

The  recent  frosts  have  injured  the  crops  in 


September  18,  1867. 

■niiiiimiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiniii  1  I    At  mr.rh0t  for  the  enrrent  week :  Cattle,  8192;  Sheep  and  i - 

_,       _  T  „  _  1  Lambs  13.346  Swine,  3000.  = 

TliE  KHODE  ISLASD  HoRTICTTLTCTJAL  SOCIETY  i    PRICES.  Beef  Cattle— Extra,  $13.00@  $13.50;  first  quality,  =  • 
_  .    t,  !  $12.25«$12.75:  second  quality,  SJIO.Sihvi  .*12.00;  third  qualttv,  = 

gave   a   Orrape   Exhibition   at   rrOVldenCe   On  :  i8.00@$10.25  %)  IOO  lbs  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  tallow  and  =  yielding  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  ripening  before  thn 

Tuesdav   and    Wednesday.     There   Were   One  I  dI?0^  Hides,  10  r^lOKc  «  tb.  Country  Tallow,  7a7./c  V  lb  I  ^'"'^n^;'1'"''™"  '»»''».  »nd  the  kernel,  aet  very 
1.    J    A        ,  (ja                   .  -i                 -iv      5    Brighton  Hides,  10X@11  c.  ^  ft;  Country  Tallow,  7<S7>S  I  compact  on  the  head, 
hundred  and  fifty-five  contributions,  including  j  ce„l8^  ft.      _____       _     _.   ....  I    Price,  ?5  per  buhhel,  *  25  for  6  bushels. 


Lamb  Skins,  50(S7.ic  each  ;  Calf  Skins,  16al8c. 
Sheep  Skins,  50  (3&  75c.  each. 


Northern  Wisconsin.    The  cranberry  crop  in] 


The  late  heavy  raius  iu 


!  exhibitons  of  Pears  and  Peaches.    The  Exhi-  i 

I  bition  was  a  fine  one,  and  creditable  to  the  So-  j  rJ.bc^l7A^lZeJ  llZX  St",^  1"^  1 
j  ciety.    Joseph  P.  Childs,  of  Woonsocket,  took  |  ^r^^^^Xl^Mt^  old,  $80@46;l  Z 

""=^65.  I 
here  Is  a  good  supply  In  market,  and  the  = 
We  quote  Bales  of  pairs  at  $160,  170,  lfeO,  { 


j  the  first  premiums  for  Black  Hamburg  and  Sy-  j  'tStSi,  a  good  supply  m  market,  and~.be  I  NE 


some  places  has  been  entirely  killed.  .  cremium  for  I  ^mand  is-acive. 

the  Southwest  hnVe=  1    '  pieuiii.m  101  ;  t]„-  ^      ^  ^„.,-  ,2:„i,  k-is, 

iBcurreBosc  Pears.  |    Mlfch  Cows— Extra  $80all0;  ordinary  S60@76;  Store  Cows 


quickened  the  exertions  of  the  army  worm,  { 
and  the  planters  are  in  a  state  of  despair. 


•       rr>  i,    n  *t. „  =    A  Good  Ekdobse.ment.— We  take  great  pleasure  In  pre-  j 

The  Vicksburg  Evening  Telegraph  uiges  the  |        ^  foUowlng  eiiraci  from  a  ]Mf_  recelvc(1  from  }_  La  | 


\  $43a56  ^  head. 
|  Sheep  and  Lambs. — There  Is  a  large  supply  in  market;  many  = 
=  of  them  were  taken  at  a  commission.  We  quote  sales  of  5 
Lambs  at  $2a2  75  for  common ;  extra  $3.50a4  ^  hd :  old  Sheep  = 
3aoc  per  pound.  = 
Swine— Wholesale  6ya7>(c'^lb;  retail  7yaS.'.  c't?  lb  mostly  = 
'    market.   Fat  Hogs— 3000  a.  market;  | 


ED.  J.  EVANS  4  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
York,  Penn. 

IV  CROP 

CLOVER,  ' 
TIMOTHY, 

ORCHARD, 

HERD  AND 

KENTUCKY 

BLUE  GRASS  SEED. 


SEED  WHEAT 
_  Grown   from  recent   Importations,  and  from  tho  NORTXl, 
=  Soum  and  WE6T,  of  Ibo  most  approved  variety,  (or  talc  at 
YORK  I  the  lowest  xasbtet  rnioE. 

|  C.  B.  ROGERS, 


resort  tO  Sheep-raising  as  a  business  in  MiSSis-  |  cey  Darlington,  Esq.,  President  or  Chester  County  Agricultural  {  C^!""t',,ab'','l"lJ  ln 

sinpi.    The  hills  abound  in  Bermuda  grass,  and  1 Soclel^  'H'e8' chester- Pa- :  I P  °eS  ''^ 

1  .  __     ,  l     "  During  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1866,  1  tested  Baugh'B  i 

WOuld  aftord  pasturage  to  immense  flocks.  1  Raw  Bone  Phosphate  pretty  thoroughly  In  my  vegetable  gar-  j  WEEKLY    HEVIEW    OF    THE  NEW 

Prof.  Johp.SOn  Says,   "a  green  Crop  plowed;  den,  and  with  very  gratifying  results;  my  crops  of  peas,  |  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

"    bel'  'VCd  b"  Some  practical  men  tO  enrich  ^  DeanB"  earlr  com,  Ac,  came  forward  earlier,  aud  were  more  |  BAPID  ADVANCE  IN  GRAIN, 

in  IS  0    1C  y  \  '  i  productive  than  the  same  crops  planted  with  Btable  manure ;  =    As  the  Fall  trade  opens  there  Is  more  animation  perceptible,  ^ 

the  SOil  as  much  as  the  droppings  Of  Cattle  from  j  while  my  root  crops,  potatoes,  salsify,  parsnips,  beets,  onions,  j  ^'^l1  .^Bh^"e»°  haTeVd™"^.*  oS^sT^'cX:  \ 
0  quantity  Of  gl'een  food  three  times  as  great."  I  *c-'  Erew  most  luxuriantly  and  ware  unusually  productive.       I  Low  grades  have  declined  50  cents,  with  more  doing  for  ex- 1 

„  ,       ,,T.  .  ,    .  .,  =    I  applied  Baugh's  Phosphate  to  my  flower-beds  with  remark-  ;  port.  = 

The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  says  that  the  av-  %  aWe  resllll9.  VerbeDM  and  PetunIagi  whlcn  generally  ^  j  ^^^^^^J^^j^^  I , 

CragO  yield  of  Wheat  this  year  111  the  older  Set-  I  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  stretched  up  to  five  feet  In  height,  i  more  demand  for  export. 

tledpartsof  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois !  ™,«  of  lhc  "d  hioomed  ]        has  advanced  5  cent,  a  bushel,  and more  active  chiefly  | 

*                  .                 ,                                         l  mOBt  profusely  till  overtaken  by  the  frost."  :    Oath.-  There  has  been  an  active  speculative  advance  !n  i 

IS  not  OVer  twelve  bushels  an  acre.                        1  =  oats,  and  prices  have  advanced  14  cents  to  15  cents  a  buBhel.  = 

„  -  .  .r         I  """"  "  :  There  bave  been  very  large  purchases  for  future  delivery.  = 

Crop  accounts  lrom  the  Ulterior  of  JNorth  =     .      n     ,,„.,.,„„  ,„  „  ,„„  „  n  ,„„         ,„„  r,..,».  =    Cokn  has  also  been  In  very  active  request  for  invcstmcnl  =  They  improve  Ihe  aprotile  and  keep  the  animal  in  Kood  con, 

„      ,}  ,  ,,     •  ,  ,      ,,„=    Any  One  desiring  to  employ  a  Commission  Produce  Dealer  =  ftnj  for  export(  aj  an  advance  nf  7  to  8  cents  a  bushel.  I  dlllon. 

Carolina  are   Very  iaVoraOlC  IU  regard  IO  lue  =  IB  referred  to  the  advertisement  In  this  paper  of  James  W.  I    Cotton  has  declined  under  the  unfavorable  news  from  Eu-  : 

»r.tt™  r.mr>  I  Edgerly.   He  offers  to  those  Interested,  references  for  respon- 1  '°P''  morc  favorablo  crop accounu,  and  large  receipt*.  |  For  salo  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 

COllOn  ClOp.  =      ^    '  1  \     Pork  has  fluctuated  and  declined  a  dollar  a  barrel,  and  Is  = 

t  =  slblllty  and  promptness.  ,  ncavJr  al  lne  concession.  tie  533  North  ScconJ  Street,  Philadelphia*. 

 =     Lari>  has  be«*n  active  at  better  prices. 

•«  "  I     Buttke  has  advrnced  3  to  5  cents  a  pound,  particularly  on  : 

\  choice. 


IS)  Market  Street,  Puit.AnEi.PllM. 
Sept.  14,  1867.  4W-3S 

WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
ARE  A  CERTAIN  REMEDY  IN 

HEAVES,  COVGBS* 
and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  ln  Homes. 


Complaints  are  made  that,  in  the  vicinity  off  .„, 
the  city  of  New  York,  turnips  and  carrots  are  \ ' 
rotting,  as  well  as  potatoes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  uses  a| 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  slobbers  in  horses,  I 
that  though  infallible,  is  not  popular  because  | 
it  is  so  simple,  handy  and  cheap.    A  dose  or  1  „ 

c  "*  -  Wn  EATON  8  OINTMENT 

two  of  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  dry  wheat  f  wheaton's  ointment 
bran  has  never  failed  with  him. 


Sept.  7,  18C7. 


3m-3S 


Special  floticjes. 


ITCH  I   ITCH  1  1   ITCH  I  1  1 
SCRATCH  I   SCRATCH  I  I   SCRATCH  I  I  I 
ln  from  10  to  48  hours, 

The  Itch. 
Salt  rheum. 
Tettke. 


I  Advertising:  Bep  artm£trt,| 


cures 
carca 

I  WHKAWHTa  Ointment  cures  tkttkk.  I  u«e  Always  on  band  a  splendid  asBortment  of  Diamonds  at 

mu  *\.~  i««  n  ftPi  Wheaton'h  OentMbnt  cures  BAebip.9*  Itou.  ;  *]  IT  less  than  usual  price*. 

The  influence  of  the  large  cereal  crops  of  w„EATOS.8  0IMI1(E1)T        curt8        old  soreb.      \       TIIK  1  1  lnr„,i    °?L5  AND  ?VV'L/iVAJcPESV,eme„..  and 

^T  ..      i„j     i.     »  *•  i»  =  :  'PO  rill.  :  Of  all  styles  anil  or  ces,  bu  table  for  Ladles',  ir.n'.l^tnco  s  and 

the  Northwest  is  already  beginning  to  be  telt  =  wuEATo.N'H  ointment        cures        every  mind     |  J.  working  cla>s  =Boyswear.  s«- all \v*toum  wabranted. 

in  the  revival  Of  business  in  that  rich  agriCUl-  j  OF  Hmion  lime  Maoio.  |     K«rmer»,  Mechanlca,  Ladles,  and  Everybody.   I  am  now  pre-  !    6fLTiRRWAV^^nCKrealay^r™?^l:f "  lLrgf«  *k" 'of  "silver 

t„™l  ooellen  Ihniurli  not  o«  ret  ™„  „»rf.or,li  1  Price  50  cents  a  box  •  by  mail.  60  cents  id.lreiu.  trrpyq  =  P»rcJ .l° ,furnl"h  /ou  wl'h  constant  employment  at  your  home*,  I  Ware  made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.  Plated  Ware  of  the 
turat  Section,  tnOUgU  not  as  }  et  \erj  perceptl-|  '™e,  w  cents  a  doi  ,  oy  man,  6U  cents.  Address  »ttKS  =  ,howh„teof  ,our  ,|me,  or  In  your  spare  moments.  Business  =  best  qnallty.  Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade 
ble  here      The  farmers  are  getting  "'OOd  prices  i  *  P01"rER'  Ko-  170  washuigton  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  \  New,  Light,  and  _Prolitablo.   M'T  cents  to  *6j«  r  evening  Is  |  solicited.  All  orders  prompUy  attended  to.  D 


Maine. 


IS  LADOMUS  & 


DEALERS  A  JEW] 

-S,  JEMFLRY  i  SILVER  1 

v WATCHES  and  JEWELRY  REPAIRED., 
!  Chestnut  St..  Philaj, 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
Boston,  Aug.  26,  1867. 


for  their  products,  and  are  generally  selling  1 

freely.    The  railroads  which  center  at  Chicago  I 

and  Milwaukee  are  over  burdened  with  the  irn- 1 "' "" 

„      ™     , .    .  %  mother  bailev  s 

mense  grain  traflic.    The  shipping  on  the  lakes  =  DREN 

is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 


I  easily  earned  by  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  willing  to  work.  \  precious  stones  bought  for  cash  ;  also  gold  and  stiver. 


ly-36 


QUIETING  STRUT 
Only  25  cents.   Sold  by  DroggiBtB. 


=  Oreat  Inducements  are  olTered  those  who  will  devote  their  1 
\  whole  time  to  the  business ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  I 
\  as  much  as  men.  I  wish  all  persons  who  have  spare  time  to  1* 
«.~..»._.....-..-«  I  send  me  their  address  and  test  the  buslneBS  for  themselves ;  and  = 
■mmmmb^hw  |  that  all  may  do  so.  I  make  the  following  unparalleled  offer :  I 
fhr   niTT   i  To  all  who  are  not  well  satlslled  with  the  business  I  will  send  #1  = 

Tun  S   .      n..  1    ,r    thn    ■-        '     ..    I.f  L-..II     ....... I  JJ  = 


Sept.  21,  1667. 


Sm-37 


=  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing  me.   Full  particulars,  dlre'c- 
:  tlons,  Ac,  sent  free.   Sample  sent  for  10  cents. 
3    Address  E.  C.  ALLEN,  Augnsla,  Maine. 

4W-34]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  *  CO.,  BOBTON,  Mass.  5    Sopl.  31,  1867.  3w-37 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS.  Ac— LARGE  EARLT 
York  and  Wlnnlgsladt  and  Cone  Cabbage.  Early 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Splnnacb,  Com,  Salad  Seed,  Ac, 
for  sowing  in  September. 

n.  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  Btrect,  Plf!LAx>ZLroTA. 
Sept.  21,  1*67.  Sw-37 


A  Fountain  of  Fire. — Put  fifteen  grains  of  finely  granulated  zinc,  and  six  grains  phosphorus  cut  in  small  pieces  in  one  tumbler,  (cut  this  under  wat- 
;)  mix  in  another  glass  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphuric  acid  with  two  teaspoonful  of  water.  Take  the  two  glasses  in  a  dark  room,  and  there  pour  the  dilute 
a^d  over  the  zinc  and  phosphorus.  In  a  short  time  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  produced,  and  beautiful  jets  of  bluish  flame  will  dart  from  all 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  mixture  will  be  quite  luminous,  and  a  quantity  of  luminous  smoke  will  rise  in  a  column  from  the  glass.  A  Foun- 
tain of  Fire  is  a  very  apt  name  for  the  appearance  that  is  produced.  The  experiment  is  very  easily  performed,  and  is  very  beautiful.  Voudo-  people 
however,  should  not  attempt  this  experiment  for  fear  of  accidents. 


\ 


304. 


Tte  Farm  mil  Fimitta* 


J  crop  of  last  year  been  a  half  crop,  but  it  only  j  $£vm^s  Wr  'Bm&Vtmmt  I 
I  averaged  a  one-third  crop,  in  consequence  of  \  ^f^^  v*  */v|i.w4.  m4+wk^ 


REVENUE  KROM  HAW  COTTON. 

Tms  staple  has  rapidly  assumed  place  as  an  I 


'  I  the  ravages  of  the 
I  other  causes. 


wet  and  the  worm,  and  \ ' 


Jtennsuluania, 


Last  November  it  was  estimated  by  com- 1 
important  source  of  public  income,  and  last  j  mission  merchants  and  cotton  planters  in  some  | 
year  it  yielded  the  second  largest  amount  re- 1  quarters,  that  the  year's  crop  would  amount  to  { 
ceived  from  one  source,  on  the  list  of  manu-  { a  million  and  a  quarter  bales,  averaging  five  1 
factures  and  productions.    During  the  war,  of  j  hundred  pounds  to  the  bale.    Others  were  as-  " 


PREMIUM 
FA  JIM  GRIST  MILL. 


notice  especial  i 

mrs.  m.  g.  brown's 
Metaphysical  Discoveey, 


which  is  a  positive  cure   for  DeafneM, 
Blindness,  BaldDess,  Catarrh,  and  all  dis- 
ease which  fleEh  is  heir  to.  Sendforacir- 
=  cular,  enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.   Principal  Office,  410 
=  Akoh  Stheet,  Philadelphia. 

,    „     „        ,    „    ,     =    PUOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA- 

TheBe  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for  i  TOR.  unequaled  in  the  world,  gold  at  the  above  office, 
many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers,  =    B3?"  This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through-  =  Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fall— 
s  out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas.  California,  ;  this  is  a  success 

course,  but  little  cotton  could  be  reached,  on  j  sured  the  yield  would  reach  two  million  bales. }  ~  tf^SS,  Sfl^l^^tfkZS  f  expressly  put  up  for  animals. 

which  tax  could  be  levied  and  collected,  and  it  I  But  the  official  statement  made  at  the  Depart- 1  ^^^""HSSfc™  and  Threshers.  Reap-  j 


Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers 

is.  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  aggregate  I  ment  of  Agriculture,  based  upon  careful  county  f  ersand  Mowers, 

'  „    '  1  °  i  i  •     i  e  ii  .i  tt  -j  ,„  I       IMPROVED  HAY,  STRAW  and  FODDER  CUTTERS,      1  t  n 

receipts  for  1,803,  on  cotton,  exhibited  an  in- 1  estimates  received  from  all  the  cotton  pioduc-  %  Circular  Saw  Mill3,  Corn  Sheller3i  store  Trucks  and  everyva.fIN 
crease  over  those  for  the  preceding  year, !  ing  States  is,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  most  p'ety  of  Farm  implements.  Smdfor  a  Catalogue,  andaddress  i 
amounting  to  over  seventeen  hundred  per  I  consideration  for  accuracy  and   reliability.  f  Sixth  street  and  Ge™^t^]7inL^°u^A  j 

cent.  I  This  estimate  provided  for  one  and  three-quar- 1  Aug.  10,  1867. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  directed  to  j  ter  million  bales,  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  j 
the  subject  as  early  as  the  year  1S02,  and  the  j the  bale.  This  crop  would  be  worth,  at  New  j 
law  of  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  provided,  j  York  prices,  over  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  j 
that  "  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, !  millions,  allowing  four  per  cent,  tare,  which  is  j 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  j  unnecessarily  liberal,  the  true  tare  being  about } 
levied,  collected  and  paid,  a  tax  of  one  half  of]  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Allowing  for  this  I 
one  per  cent,  per  pound,  on  all  cotton  held  or  I  latter  tare,  the  crop  would  be  worth  nearly  two  § 
owned  by  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  j  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions.  | 
or  association  of  persons."  § 
In  imposiug  this  low  rate  it  was  probably  j  received  from  a]1  quarters,  there  is  encourage 


Aug.  3, 1867. 


3m-30 


SURE  YOUR 


LIVE 


STOCK  1 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

SCALES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  715  CheBlnut  St.,  | 
&~  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA.  | 
July  27,  1867.  3m-29  1 


According  to  the  accounts  which  are  being  j  -p  e  r  u  v  i  a  n  guano  substitute. 


BAUGH'  S 


|  E.  N.  KELLOGG,  President.  GEO.  D.  JEWETT.  Vice  Pres't 
I  QdST~ $100,000  DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  OOMPTEOLLEE  AS  6E- 
=  OUEITY  FOE  POLICY  HOLDEES. 

I  Policies  issued  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  against  death  and 
=  theft.  For  further  particulars,  address  Branch  Office,  Harl- 
I  ford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

F.  &  E.  A.  CORBIN,  Managers, 

430  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

5m-pe-19 


MARK 


TO  FLORISTS.— THE  CHOICEST  CINERARIA, 
Calceolaria.  Primula,  Pansy  or  Heartsease,  Stocks 
and  other  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  this  month  in  the 
greenhouse.  H.  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  street.  Philadelphia. 
Sept.  21,  1867.  2W-37 

L  Y  O  N  S' 
PATENT  EOCK  AND  STUMP  EXTEACTOB. 

Patent  Granted  at/gust  14,  1860. 


1TOE  .AJLiIj  CROPS. 


.     .„„,..  .      i,„„„„u  l„  „;„   =    5^*  Quick  in  Its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT  j 

Let  her,  injustice  to  herself,  give  her  sin- 1  THAN\ITHER  PERUVIAN  guano  or  any  super-! 


BAUGH  & 


SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  BTo.  SO  S.Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
July  27,  1867.  lvr-2 


believed  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the|mentt0  believe  that  the  crop  for  this  year  will  I 
article  would  be  reached  than  was  reached.  |  be  a  very  favorab]e  one.    We  are  led  to  hope  I 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  under  U«s  j  that  every  acre  of  cotton  soil,  which  could[RA¥  BONE  STJPER-PHOSPHATE.  |  Mayi8,i867. 
rate,  between  October  1st,  1802,  and  June  30th,  |possibly  be  cultivated  with  chances  for  suc-  j 
1803,  was  not  much  more  than  three  hundred  ]  cegsM  yie]dj  was  planted  with  the  staplej  and  { 
and  fifty-one  thousand  dollars,  which  repre-  [  that  th(J  coming  crop  will  make  a  heavy  total.  1 
sents  something  above  seventy  million  pounds.  |  I 
The  law  of  June  30th,  1804,  however,  in- 1  The  present  condition  of  the  South  is  the  I 
creased  the  tax  to  two  cents  per  pound,  and  j  consequence  of  a  violent  disturbance  thatj 
the  total  receipts  on  the  staple  for  the  fiscal  I  would  have  entirely  broken  up  any  other  coun-  { 
year,  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  one !  ^  »  k  fas>-  becoming  improved,  much  faster  j 
and  three-quarter  millions,  representing  about  {than  the  majority  of  the  people  believed  j 
eighty-eight  and  a  half  million  pounds.  The  { practicable, 
last  named  rate  continued  in  force  during  the  j 

entire  fiscal  year,  18GS,  but  during  that  year, !  cere  efforts  and  attention  to  the  establishment  |  phosphate  made  from  a  hard  mineral  guano 
the  war  having  terminated,  and  the  whole  j  of  a  satisfactory  labor  system,  and  produce  by  j  ^his  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 
Southern  section  of  the  country  being  accessi-  ]  that  system  crops  that  will  be  much  more  prof-  \ 
ble,  allowing  the  establishment  of  the  excise  j  iifcble  than  those  under  her  old  system,  and  f 
■officers  therein,  the  revenue  upon  the  entire  j  speedily  restore  her  ancient  state  of  plenty,  = 
erop  was  collected,  realizing  to  the  Govern-  j  comfort  and  wealth.  The  garden  spot  of  our  f 
ment  nearly  eighteen  and  a  half  millions.  This  j  country,  she  enjoys  advantages  of  soil  andf 
was  yielded,  too,  by  a  partial  crop,  cultivation  j  clime  that  place  within  her  hands  the  power  j 

of  the  product  having  been  seriously  impeded j  to  raise  crops  with  one-third  of  the  actual  la- \  -m. 0ro  phillips's genuine  improved 
by  the  lack  of  implements  and  laboring  hands,  j  bor  which  is  demanded  by  cultivation  in  less  |        super-phosphate  of  lime. 

The  law  of  13th  of  July,  1866,  declares ! favored  rcS"»s  of  our  land.    She  should  rise}  standaed  gca^teed. 

"  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  August,  I t0  a  ^  comprehension  of  the  vast  interests  at  |  For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  ia  lieu  of  thejstake>  and  remember  that  every  day  lost  by|s«.  2!  Kortu  Frost  street,  PhiUdeiph 
taxes  on  unmanufactured  cotton,  as  provided  1  "er-  is  one  Sained  b^  ^gyV  and  Brazil.  These  | 
in  '  an  Act  to  provide  internal  revenue  to  sup- 1  Sreat  rivals,  whom  she  so  successfully  com-j 

port  the  Government,  to  pay  interest  on  thfc !  peted  with  before  the  war,  have  not  been  idlej  ft  l867_ 

public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  j  dunnS  he*  lon§  absence  hom  the  markets  ofl  

June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  Bixty-IEuroPe-  Stimulated  by  the  high  prices  pre- 1  Rhode's  super-phosphate 
four,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  third,  I  yailinS'  they  have  made  S^tic  efforts  to  se- 1 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  there  shall  be ! cure  aD  ad™ntageous  position  in  all  markets  ;  j 
paid  by  the  producer,  owner  or  holder,  upon  I and  ^P1'  who  furnished  Great  Britain  in  [ 
all  cotton  produced  within  the  United  States,  1  1860  with  but  nearly  thirty-nine  million  pounds,  | 
and  upon  which  no  tax  has  been  levied,  paid  1 8uPPlied  that  country  in  1864  with  one  hun-| 
or  collected,  a  tax  of  three  cents  per  pound,  as ! dred  and  sisteen  million  Pounds>  for  whicn  sho  I 
hereinafter  provided ;  and  the  weight  of  such !  received  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  And  | 
cotton  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  four  1 East  lDdia-  whose  supply  to  Great  Britain  in| 

,  „  .  ,  .     „l  1  9f,0  was  sixtv-six  millions  of  nounds  aotuallv  5    Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President  =  around  them, 

per  Centum  for  tai'O  from  the  gross  Weight  Oft  i0DU  Wdb  bl^l->  bl*  mlluuus  oi  pounus,  actually  |  J  i  _  A  number  of  these  Machines  are  always  on  hand,  for  sale 

each  bale  or  paeka^e  "  i  furnished  that  kingdom  in  1 864  with  two  hun- 1  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School. 

_  ,    I  dred  and  sixty-nine  million  pounds,  receiving  I 

it  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  while  the  rate  § 

of  tax  was  advanced  from  two  cents  per  pound  [ 

to  three  cents  per  pound,  an  allowance  of  four! 

per  cent,  for  tare  was  granted,  which  was  but 

just  and  proper,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  I 

should  have  been  conceded  from  the  beginning  I 


AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 


THE  STANDARD  MANURE 


FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 


VAI.UAIiLS  FOE 


EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 


POTTS  k  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


I  Every  t  armer,  that  has  stumps  and  rocks  lu  puii,  should  not 
=  be  without  one.  Also,  those  engaged  in  quarrying  Stone  and 
=  Marble. 

=  This  Machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-saving  Improve- 
\  ments  of  the  age,  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of 
:  all  who  have  seen  it  in  operation.  Two  men  can  work  this 
§  machine  at  a  good  advantage :  it  is  60  arranged  that  a  horse 
=  can  be  attached,  making  it  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating 
=  machine  in  use,  for  rockB  and  small  stumps.  They  are  built 
=  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoist  with  a  three-fall  block  of 
=  7  to  14  feet  from  the  surface,  and  will  take  out  rocks  weighing 
"  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging 


Prices  range  from  $125.00  to  * 225.00. 
Messrs.  MERRICK  h  SON  have  one  at  their  Machine  Works 


The  character  of  this  manure  ia  now  so  f  uUy  established  it  Is  ]       high  e'Phia'  Whl°h  W'U  raiSe  a  B°iler'  weighlDg  8  t0D8' 10 
One  hundred  and  seven  and  a  half  |  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  la  fully  up  to  the  standard  1  B^!nd  Vie^  SvSSs"' KE*SIN<ST0*  lE0*  W0EK8' 


=  millions  of  dollars.    These  figures  will  indicate 


|  something  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  these  two  \ 
I  nations.  I 
But  all  this  the  South  need  not  fear.    She  1 


I  in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  for  drilling. 


Aug.  10, 1867. 


A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Philadelphia. 

3m-31 


Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 
RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

YARNALL  4  TRIMBLE, 


Mew 


>EMBERTON 


Pj£  
MARL  COMPANY. 
This  company  is  now  prepared   to  furnish  their  GREEN 


I  SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
I  upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
:  will  carry  It. 

=    Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
S  Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers, 
i    Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
1  Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
\  where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

=  Circulars,  with  particulars,  fcrkibked  feee,  on  appli- 

=  cation  to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 

Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 


March  9,  1867. 


tf-pe-9 


of  the  svstfcm.  i  can>  witaout  any  doubt,  regain  her  former  con- 

Of  the  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  paid  into  f  tr0''  aS  S00Q  aS  8,1(3  'S  ame  10   tnr°W  into  the  \  General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 

the  public  Treasury  last  fiscal  year,  Louisiana  I  Euglish  and  Continental  markets  the  bulk  of  j  «8  South  Wharves, 

contributed  four  and  three-tenth  millions ;  Ala- 1 coltoa  that  is  required  for  consumption.   .Tast  |  419  Perm  street, 

bama,  three  and  three-quarter  millions ;  Georg- !  experience  leaches  this  fact-Egypt  can  never  |  Philadelphia, 
ia,  three  and  a  half  millions ;  Tennessee,  two  I  ra''se  a  very  large  crop,  owing  to  the  scarcity  |  August  24,  int.  3m-34 
and  a  seventh  millions;  Texas,  one  and  four-if  labf    She.is  limited  aud  could  ^  g°  Ipecora' IkTd Ind color' " 

tenth  millions;   Mississippi,  seven  hundred  [  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  Production  | ^  i5o  ^  ^  ^  p^adelp^a, pa.  I 

and  fifty-six  thousand;  South  Carolina,  seven  I  b7  importing  breadstufls,  of  which  she  was|  Best  paint  known  for  Houses,  iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and  I 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand;  Missouri, ! once  a  larSe  exporter,  before  all  available  soil  |  d^^^™olo^^uB«^o»i  of  lead,  and! 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand;  North  [and  Iab°r  was  turned  to  cotton  cultivation.  I  ^rwln^Sn,  a^much  as  250  «>».  of  lead.and  wear  longer. ! 

«      ,.  i    =  Tndia  Imn  diRndvflnt'io-pq  nf  soil  and  pinnate        =    Tni3  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  whitest  and  most  : 

Carolina,  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  ;  f  laul'i  nds  uisauvdnia0es  01  son  anu.  climate.     .  DmtAJ1L]!  Liad  known.  They  auo  seu  the  best  varnishes  | 
Arkansas,  two  hundred  and  three  thousand ;  1    The  South  has  every  advantage  that  could  1  Feb.  23, 1867'. 
Kentucky,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou-  j  be  desired,  and  the  promise  of  a  most  prosper- 1 """"" 
sand ;  Florida,  ninety-eight  thousand,  and  the  1 0UB  future.    Let  her  look  to  it,  that  no  exer- 1 628. 

JnlBnno  Kt.  ^tl,„^  a^„^™  I  .  ,  t    .  I  WJI.  T.  HOPKINS,  |    Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  *c,  made  of 

jaianCC  Dy  OtUei  btateS.  =  tlOnS  may  be  Wanting  On   her  part  tO  ensure  5  =  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 

_,,         ..  „  „     „  ,=,,  ,  „  ,„.         ,     „       ...  .  m,  I  Manufacturer  of  First-CIass  HOOP  SKIRTS,  =  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.   Orders  and  enquiries 

The  estimate  from  this  SOUrce  for  the  Current  I  the  early  lulnlment  Ot  that  promise.      The  re-=  and  dealer  in  I  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 

,  .  ,  I      ,.  .  ...  ,  .  r„.       „,  =   NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS.  =  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  tipon 

year  was  probably  twenty-five  mdhons,  and  f  suit  is  one  ot  vital  moment  to  her. — Internal  1  wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 

,  , ,  ,  .  .    ,  .     ,  it     =  t,  -n  j  i  No-         AEOH  STBEET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

much  more  would  have  been  collected  had  the ;  Revenue  Record. 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


eow-pe-ly-7 

 —  !ME 
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ELL 

•'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
(ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 


S  ! 


May  11,  1867. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

6FA  limited  nranber  of  advertisements  will  be  published  In  tho 
Fahm  AJtD  FiEE6U>K.  Price,  fifteen  centa  a  line  each  Inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal baB  won  Its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TO_LOCAL  AGENTS. 

WE  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  In  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Fabm  and  Fibesedk  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  centa  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


6m-pe-18    s    June  22, 1867. 

THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

la  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  Illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
ablity.  Terms  $3  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back;  numbers  furnished,  If  de- 
Bjred. 


_  application, 
ft.  .MENEELY, 

"West  Tboy,  N.  Y. 

*6m-24 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  Or-  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  TIIE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  TIIK  DISTRICT  COURT  OP  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  FOSS,  PUBZISIZE'R,  MAIjY  S7KEET.       TWO  DOZZAftS  2>E2i  AJSWUM,  IJ\r  c±Z>rAJVCE. 


SIJSTGLB  COTT,  FIYB  CJEJVTS, 


VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5;  1867. 


NO.  39.     k  \ 


written  for  the  Farm  aod  Fireside.  .  fruitfulness.    Had  our  ancestors  returned  to .  With  the  price  of  good  butter  at  40  cents  perj  PEOPES  DEPTHS  FOE  COVEEING  WHEAT. 

FAEM  NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOE  0CT0- !  the  soil  a  substitute  for  the  elements  withdrawn  I  pound,  and  advancing  in  market,  it  will  pay  I 

|  in  the  crops,  our  agriculture  would  be  much  !  to  use  a  little  extra  care  in  making  a  good  arti- 1  As  appropriately  illustrating  the  subject  of 
j  more  remunerative  at  the  present  day.    Few,  I  cle,  and  increasing  the  quantity.  §  wheat  seeding,  the  Canada  Parmer  refers  to  a 

j  if  any,  operations  upon  the  farm  are  more  fully  I  Cattle. — The  pastures  will  fail  of  giving  feed  I  suit  brought  in  Ohio  several  years  since,  to  re- 
I  justified,  in  view  of  immediate  and  permanent  |  that  will  keep  cattle  thriving  after  one  or  two  1  cover  damages  from  a  man  who  contracted  to 
[  benefit  and  improvement,  than  draining.  A I  hard  frosts ;  they  should  be  fed  with  corn  j  sow  a  certain  field  to  wheat.  The  field  was 
'  I  thoroughly  drained  soil  is  provided  for  regu-  { stalks  or  other  fodder  before  the  pastures  en- j  sown,  but  either  from  carelessness  or  want  of 
!  lating  itself,  to  successfully  resist  and  withstand  I  tirely  fail.  Shelter  nights  early  in  the  season  ;  I  judgment,  the  seed  was  drilled  in  from  six  to 
;  extremes  which  would  destroy  crops  on  un- 1  they  will  do  much  better  thau  if  left  out.  If j seven  inches  deep.  But  a  small  quantity  of  it 
!  drained  land.    There  is  a  ready  outlet  for  any  |  cattle  go  into  winter  quarters  in  good  order  j  pushed  plants  above  the  surface,  and  these 


BEE. 

From  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  1 
great  amount  of  wet  weather  along  the  Atlan- 1 ! 
tic  coast,  the  work  of  the  farm  will  have  lin- 
gered along  so  that  the  present  month  will  | ' 
show  much  work  undone  that  is  commonly  I , 
done  in  September. 

all  nature  is  covered  with  her  mantle  of  green, 

and  most  crops  are  yet  growing  ;  and  unless  it  1 1 
,  .:,.,'       ,  l  surplus  water,  thus  preventing  drowning  vege-  =  they  are  easily  kept  thriving,  with  good  warm  =  were  ot  so  leeble  and  exhausted  a  character 

be  some  trees  and  vines  which  have  begun  las     f  .,      ,  '  ,  .,  \,      °         =  ;     .„  °,       ,    •         •     3  «,„*  „    r.n     u  ,  , , 

.  ,        ...  .  , ..   °.  ,  .  =talion:  or,  if  a  drouth  prevail,  the  air  per-  =  quarters,  and  will  come  through  in  spring  l  tuat  very  little  wheat  was  harvested  from  them, 

take  on  their  autumnal  hue,  we  might  think  it  =       .  '     '     ,       .,  .     .         .  .         *   ,      .  L      '  sn™„.  „  i  •     j        ,  ,    ,.  . 

=  mcates  the  cooler  soil,  leaving  moisture  which  =  without  loss.  =  Damages  were  claimed  on  the  ground  of  lm- 

were  August  or  early  September :  but  we  can  -: .    .        ...  .       .    .      _     ,         =     „      .       „  ,  .       c      .     i  „.  .  ,  . 

°     .      .  J.  ^  I       ...  \        .  ,       i  is  imparted  to  growing  plants.    The  impor- \    Carrots.  —  Harvest  early,  before  freezing  =  proper  sowing,  and  witnesses  introduced  to 
hardly  expect  that  October  will  close  without  = ,         »  ,  .      7.    .  ,.         ,  .       ,  ,  I       ,  .,  .,   •  •     n u  i  ,    ,■  .  ».  . 

'    ,  ,  ,  ,.    ,  =  tance  ot  this  subject  was  discussed  in  a  late  =  weather,  as  they  are  easilv  injured  by  cold,  and  ;  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  complaint.    It  an- 

fhe  usual  show  and  gorgeous  display  of  colors  = .  .  .        ,      ,  T,       ,  ,  I        .  '     .  ,,  ;,       ,  !-          i  ,,  .  ,  . 

,  ,,  .  ,f       ,.,      ,  --  issue  of  this  journal,  and  I  here  leave  it,  only  i  store  m  the  barn,  cellar,  or  other  place  secure  =  peared  that  on  the  stony  and  stumpy  portions 

m  the  woods  and  among  all  foliage,  although  =   ,  .  .     ..    ..,*„:  \<    c       n  e    =c      r    .    o  i    <•       •  .        i      •    j  „,  ,  .„      ,  , 

°     ,      °  ...         =  ;  advising  that  the  fall  is  the  favorable  season  tor ;  from  frosts,  &c,  ready  for  winter  and  spring  ;  ot  the  ground,  where  the  drill  could  not  Dene- 
somewhat  later  than  usual ;  these  will  contrast  =  ,   .  .  ,  ,.      .,  '        '         _,  .        °!.,_ .    r.    ,     ..      .  ,,     .  1 

„      .  ,  '  ...    =  draining,  and  counseling  the  commencing  this  I  feeding  to  cows  and  horses.    1  he  tops,  in  good  I  ti  ale  deeply,  the  yield  ot  wheat  was  ffood. 

beautifully  with  the  more  sober  hue  of  the  =    „     .°\  ,,       ,  ■     °    , ,  S     ,         ,  „    .  „  , ,    ,       .,  ,  Iv.       a.    i  •    e    *  .  . 

,   t   ,  _   .  I  fall,  at  least  on  a  small  scale,  on  that  field  ;  order,  make  excellent  fodder  for  milch  cows,    i  hence  the  claim  for  damage  on  account  of  un- 
cleared fields,  though  it  is  the  habitual  flush  =  ■  J  ,      _     .  .  .  . ■         .  .,  i        '  I  ,.  ° 
that  betokens  the  completion  of  the  growing ! whlch  suflered  tUe  most  from  beiug  wet  thci    Corn--  Finish  cutting  up,  it  not  already  j  PK>P<*  seeding. 

season  and  Uie  commencement  of  decay  which  i paSt  season-  Wllh  a11  tbe  deferred  work>  tbe  1  done,  and,  as  soon  as  fit,  commence  husking,  I  Among  the  witnesses  examined  was  one  who 
will  mar  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  The  i fermer  wU1  flnd  the  preSeUt  a  VCry  bUSy  m°ntU ;  I and  store  in  lhe  corn-crib  for  drying ;  save  a  j  said :— "  Eight  years  ago  I  made  an  experiment 
sun  is  slowly  receding  from  his  northern  iour  ^ lt  W'"  then  8tand  h'm  hand  t0  take  timC  by  =-  sufficient  quantity  of  the  best,  most  perfect  ears  |  to  ascertain  the  proper  depth  of  sowing  wheat 
ney  and  transferrin  Ais  favors  to  other  lands  1 the  forelock  t0  Perform  a11  Lis  duties-  Ia  ad"  I  with  two  or  three  husks  on,  and  braid  them  in  \  -depositing  fifty  seeds  at  the  depth  of  eight 
which  have  enjoyedUieir  winter's  repose.  The!^  *  Sa'heriDS  such  crops  w  have  notjtrusseS)  and  hang  in  the  loft  for  seed  .  biDd  |  inches ;  a  like  number,  seven,  six,  five,  four, 
birds  which  have  made  our  woods  and  -roves  i a  y  ^'vested  and  come  in  readiness,  |  ancl  preServe  the  stalks  for  winter  fodder,  as  I  three,  two,  and  one  inches,  and  fifty  grains  I 
ioyous  with  their  music  and  destroyed  °many  1  pl'eparatioDS  may  be  Ueeded  f°r  St0HnS  tliem-  !  with  all  the  abundant  crop  of  hay,  you  will  want  I  raked  in  on  the  surface.  Of  those  deposited 
insects  destructive  to  the  interest  of  the  agri-  ^  T°  Save  a  °r°P  °ften  re(iuires  as  much  or  more !  item  to  carry  your  stock  through  and  have  the  I  eight  inches,  two  came  up,  but  formed  no 
culturist,  are  following  to  enjoy  the  smiles"  of !  {°KihmS^  than  to  raise  it  Before  the  in-  j  usual  surplu8  of  hay>  as  it  will  be  fouud  tnat|  heads;  of  those  deposited  seven  inches  about 
the  recedin-  orb  and  continue  their  labors  of|  cIement  season  commences  there  should  be  a  j  the  hay  not  spend  a3  wen  a3  m  dry  grow- 1  one-fourth  came  up  through  the  ground,  buj 
usefulness  and  enjoyment  of  man.    The  bus- 1 general  deari"S  "P  and  pUttmg  th'"?S  ln  0I'del''  I  inS  seasons-  althouSh  more  h^kY-  \  formed  110  heads-   Ten  of  the  fifty  seeds  cov- 

bandman's  reflections  will  naturally  turn  to  a  f  PreParatory  for  the  season;  stables  put  in{  if0^._push  on  fattening  rapidly,  as  they  |  ered  five  inches  deep  made  defective  heads.  A 
survey  of  the  season's  operations,  as  he  spends  I readiness  {o\  pUttms,  Up  St,° ckI  Ce"arS  a""anged  I  ™»  **■  ™«ch  easier  now  than  in  colder  wea- 1  few  perfect  heads  resulted  from  tbe  four-inch 
his  lengthening  evening  made  more  -enialby  ^  and  Pre',ared  t0  cxclude  thc  frosts'  and  prop" !  ther,  as  what  they  eat  tends  to  increase  flesh,  [  planting.  All  the  three-inch  ones  germinated, 
the  side  of  a  wtrm  hearth  and  social  family  en-  i erIy  St0re  and  Proserve  the  couteuts  i  manures  { instead  of  keeping  the  body  warm.  Keep  the  |  but  the  two-inch  row  was  best,  and  came  up 
iovmenL  He  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  over  X-  draWD  °Ut  from  the  yardS  a"d  SpreaJ  °U  thC  1  Pens  supplied  with  muck  and  litter,  to  increase  [  sooner  than  the  rest."  Another  witness :— "  I 
well  filled  stores,  as,  although  he  has  bad  many  !  mead°WS  a'f  grain; .  M\  *  ^  ^  ^  ^  I the  manure  Pile-  I sbould  ^  to  d«P^'  ^  seed  at  the  depth 

discouragements  by  unfavorable  weather,  lhe  j  well  covered  severa  inches  with  soil,  to  shed|  Ice  1Iouses.-Kn  ice  house,  from  being  a  I  of  one  inch  certainly  not  deeper  than  two.  It 
season  in  the  main  has  brought  good  crops,  I  ral°  and  S™  WaSbmg  ^d  ^hing ;  weeds  f  luxuryj  basbecome  to  be  almost  a  necessity,  [  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  deep  seeding  is 

some  kinds  above  an  average,  while  others  fall  1  gfheff d  and  T"' ,     f  fT !  ^  eSpedaUy  S°  °U  &  ^  WbB™  "  I  a"y  S6CUrUy  h°m  "to******    The  roots 

somewhat  short    The  hay  and  crain  crops  [p     dlSp°         '  "P        Bafe]yiwill  repay  cost  and  expense.    They  can  be  |  of  plants  foim  at  the  surface,  whatever  may  be 

have  proved  above  the  average  of  the  past  few  j  h°USed'  and  6Very  tWng  pUt  in  °rder  End  made !  cbeaP1>r  built'  aud  answer  M  Sood  a  PurPose  I tne  dePth  of  the  seed-    But,  from  frequent  ex- 

Isnug,  j  as  more  expensive  ones ;  the  fall  is  the  time  to  I  animations,  I  am  satisfied  that  wheat,  not 

Apples.—  Use  extra  care  in  gathering  and  !  prepare  them  for  winter  filling  with  the  first  j  planted  deeper  than  two  inches,  will  start  out 
■  of  corn  I  savinS  what  few  lhere  mSLV  be  ;  Pare  and  dry  I  S°°d  ice  of  the  season.  I  better  than  that  deposited  at  a  greater  depth— 

will  have  suffered  from  the  execs  I  aH  that  are  suitable'  after  selecting  the  best  for  {    Manure.-Ca\\  into  requisition  every  resource  \  that  is,  will  produce  more  plauts  and  grain." 
ana  potatoes  wmmiv.  bum.  „  |  winter;  make  others  into  cider  for  vinegar.  {  for  increasing  the  deposits  of  the  farmer's  best  \ 

sive  wet  of  the  season,  and  that  wiU  tend  j  ^  M  ^  wm  keep  for  winteri  picking  and  ,  ^    ^       ^  ^  ^  j  -  —  - 

strongly  to  show  the  importance  oi  tuorou  n  j  handUng  them  carefully,  not  to  bruise  or  other-  { swale  graggj  saw  dust>  and  every  thing  that  can  !  Os  Eating  Poek.— Hall's  Journal  of  Health 
drainage,  which  will  oovia  e  a  sue  t         y.  |  wige  them .  pack  them  carefully  ia  bar.  |  b(j  converte(1  intQ  manure  and  use  for  liUer !  "as  a  sensible  article  on  eating  pork,  in  which 

Underdrawing  and  thorough  culture,  together  |  ^  and  eitUer  carry  them  immediately  t0  a  |  and  composting.  lour  views  arc  well  expressed  as  follows.— 

with  high  manuring,  will  tend  largely  to '  over-|cool  ceUaj.  and  gtorC)  Qr  hea(l  tucm  up  and|  poultr^_Givc  lhem  goodj  warnjj  well  ven.|  "There  is  no  trouble  in  eating  pork  in  a  cold 
come  the  deficiencies  ot  the  season,  aitnougn  j  p]acc  the  barrela  Qn  their  8iJe  in  tue  suade  |  ^        quar(erS(  feed  (hem  libcra„y  wilh  j  climate.    It  is  needed-or  some  fatty  meat,  for 

there  will  always  be  contingencies  to  ue  taken  |  where  .( .g  coo)j  tQ  ^  m  daQger  of  {tC(:zia&  |  &  ^ _  aQd  kcep  ^  quarterg  ^  and  !  the  support  of  life,  while  at  the  South  vegeta- 
into  account  in  estimating  lorjuture  nam  op- 1  and  lhen  Btore .  the  first  is  preu,rable.  .  |  lbey  ^  repay  you  ^  eggg  at  4Q  tQ  5Q  cen[s ;  ble  dict  ig  better    But  whether  the  hog  sUould 

Buildings.— Soon  we  shall  have  searching!  per  dozen,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  from  pres-  [  be  eateD,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
ic  will  often  have  |  winds  and  driving  storms  j  are  all  the  build- !  ent  appearances.  |  »  kcPl-    If  bc  bc  kePt  «s  a  mere  scavenger  on 

Vision  to  comnlain  of  the  inclemency  of  the  \  mgs  prepared  to  resist  the  efforts  of  entrance !    Pumpkins  and  8guath.-Bton  those  that  are !  61th  and  rottenness,  the  meat  would  be  unfit  to 
No  kU  unwise  is  it  to  conduct  our!  these  will  make  at  every  crack  and  corner  ?  I  wanted  for  winter  use  where  they  will  keep  {  eat,  as  its  food  must  enter  into  its  composition. 


years,  also  the  small  fruits  have  been  abundant ;  | ' 
but  as  to  apples  and  winter  fruit,  the  supply  i  ( 
will  be  below  tbe  average. 


erations.  The  farmer  who  depends  entirely! 
upon  favorable  seasons,  will  usually  be  found  I 


S^o^^;^iy"  to  j  One  dollar  expended  now  in  repairs  may  save  j  'Skeep  good  a  year  I  fed  on  acorns  and  those  fed  on  corn.    Any  an- 

or  more.  H.    ]  imal  that  lives  upon  thc  filth  and  waste  of  cities, 
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should  be  rejected  as  food.  But  if  the  hog  can 
I  be  kept  cleanly  and  on  proper  food,  pork  is  as 


properly  cared  I  We  see  this  in  the  difference  between  thc  hogs 

the  present,  or  a  single  year's  operations.    To  j  many  dollars  in  damage  to  contents,  or  in  fuel " ' 
be  successful  and  highly  prosperous  we  should  !  and  feed.    Shelter  should  be  thrown  up  where 
lay  our  plans  to  make  our  lands  increasingly  j  manure  is  to  be  thrown  from  the  stables,  if 
productive.    We,  of  the  present  day,  can  see  |  none  is  already  provided, 
the  result  of  the  operations  of  our  ancestors,  j    Butter.—  Increase  the  quantity  and  quality 

who  merely  strove  to  realize  the  largest  returns !  by  feeding  thc  cows  judiciously  with  good,  rich  j  Grease  Spots,  etc. — Four  tablespoonsful  of  I   — — — — _ 

from  year  to  year,  without  any  regard  to  the  |  and  succulent  feed;  pumpkins,  squash,  beet,  \  spirits  of,hartshorn,  four  tablespoonful  of  alco- 1  Fraud  m  Milk. — Simple  way  of  detecting 
future  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  the  reduced  fer- i  carrot  and  turnip  tops  will  increase  and  keep  j  hoi  and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Shake  the  j  reduced  milk.  Drop  a  little  on  the  thumb-nail ; 
tility  of  our  fields,  and  the  expense  we  are  put  |  up  the  flow  of  milk ;  a  small  feed  of  shorts  or  |  whole  together  in  a  bottle,  and  apply  with  a }  if  the  milk  is  pure  it  will  remain  in  its  place; 
to  in  order  to  bring  the  soil  up  to  its  maximum  meal  will  also  tell  on  the  products  of  the  dairy,   sponge  or  brush.  '  if  not,  it  will  flow  away. 


Volatile   Soap  fou  Removing  Paixt,  I 


I  healthy  as  beef,  or  poultry,  or  fish." 


The  abm  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Maiket  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  o^ 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.  The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  children.  Nothing 
will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.  In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interests  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms — 
$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  5  cents. 
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JJxirticulture. 


PBOPAGATIOXS  BY  CUTTINGS. 


I    To  Protect  Fkctt  feom  the  CrEcrxio. —  f  cumbrance,  taxing  the  ingenuity  and  industry  I  THE  CEOPS  OF  1867. 

j  Mrs.  C.  D.  Salisbury  of  Coventry,  Chenago  {  of  the  farmer  for  its  removal ;  now  the  reverse  |  The  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
-  I  county,  N.  T.,  states  that  by  applying  a  thick  f  is  the  case ;  it  is  daily  getting  more  scarce  and  ]  culture  for  August  and  September,  is  just  issued. 
I  coating  of  whitewash  made  of  lime  slacked  |  valuable,  and  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when,  I  The  August  reports  give  a  General  average 
The  Gardner's  Monthly,  for  September,  gives! witb  water>  wi,b  a  broom,  from  the  roots  of  a  j  as  now  in  France  (once  the  best  timbered  {for  several  States  from~  approximate  estimates 
the  foUowmg  good  practice  direcdons  for  pror>  |  Ueetot]lelimbs,  when  in  blossom,  or  soon  af- j  country  in  Europe),  we  will  be  compelled  to]  and  correspondents  of  crops  then  harvested, 
agating  ornamentals  bv  cuttings  in  the  open!ter>  ^  Protect  the  fruit  of  the  plum  (and  |  buy  it  by  the  pound  for  domestic  purposes.—  ]  as  compared  with  those  of  I860,  together  with 
air— which  may  now  be  too  late  for  the  ex- 1  wb5"  not  *PPles  and  other  89  wel1  ?  )  from  |  True>  in  many  Parts  of  tne  country  the  hedge  f  the  current  condition  of  the  growing  crops ; 
treme  north,  but  will  do  for  the  Middle  States,  j  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  She  adds :  It  was  ]  is  being  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  |  while  the  September  tables  pertain  chiefly  to 
and  will  answer  anywhere  another  year.  I  bF  accident  that  I  found  it  out— happening  to  { fence ;  but  that  is  a  mere  palliative,  the  substi-  { the  state  of  the  Fall  crops.  The  August  re- 
'•  The  best  way  to  propagate  all  the  common  i  wbitewasb  a  smaU  Plum  nee  wbUe  performing  |  tution  of  a  lesser  for  a  greater  evil.  Beautiful  j  turns  show  a  uniform  reduction  in  general  av- 
kinds  of  bedding  plants  is  to  take  a  frame  or  ?  016  operation  on  some  other  trees.  Being  sur- j  as  the  hedges  are  in  England,  the  public  voice  j  erage  of  wheat  as  compared  with  July  figures 
hand-Mass  and  set  it  on  a  bed  of  very  sandy  I prised  with  ^  where  n0ne  ever  ripened  f  is  being  raised  against  them  there,  because  off  and  September  estimates  of  the  wheat  harvest  as 
<=oU  made  in  a  shadv  place  in  the  open  air  before'  1  Was  led  t0  tly  k  agam'  1  haV6  USed  I the  enonnous  amount  of  land  required  for  their  j  compared  with  the  crop  of  1866 ;  the  fisrures 
The  sand  should  be  fine  and  'harp  and  there  i 11  tbree  yearS'  IeavinS  one  ^  and  wbitewash- 1  support.  Each  hedge  is  five  or  six  feet  wide  j  are  lower  in  a  number  of  States,  which  is  at- 
is  perhaps  nothing  better  than  river  sand  for  [  ing  the  rest,  to  see  whether  it  was  in  the  lime  fat  its  base;  and  it  will  exhaust  the  land  on  |  tributable  to  bad  weather  while  growing  and 
this  purpose  The  glass  may  be  whitewashed  I or  ^e  SeaSOn-  Every  time  whitewasbed  trees  f  either  side  to  the  extent  of  fully  five  feet.—  j  harvesting,  and  the  crops  will  probably  fall  be- 
on  the  inside  so  as  &to  afford  additional  secu-  i were  laden  with  frUlt'  while  the  °ne  left  wUh~ *  WherC  the  diyisions  and  subdivisions  of  an  es- 1  fow  the  yield  of  last  year.  The  leading  sugar 
rity  against  injury  from  the  suns  rays  Into  1 0Ut  wmtewasbinS  never  ripened  a  plum.  A  { tate  are  as  numerous  as  a  judicious  rotation  of  j  producing  States  show  a  fair  increase  over  the 
this  bed  of  sand  cutting  of  half-ripened  wood  ^  neiShbor  bas  t™*1  witb  tbe  same  result  ~Ru- 1  croPs  wm  frequently  require,  the  abstraction  off  crops  of  iast  year.  Sorghum  is  evidently  on 
of  the  desirable 'pkuts  may  be  set,  and  after  \Tal  ^  Torker-  j  arable  land  amounts  to  a  serious  aggregate.- |lhe  decline  In  most  of  the  States,  without  a 

putting  in,  slightly  watered.    Even  very  rare  I    "  \  Tu1'  Field  and  Farm-  1  sufficient  reason.    The  crop  now  growing  is 

plants  often  do  better  this  way  than  when  un- 1    At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fanners  I    „,     ,        .         .     .  -  „       ,    |  m  good  condition.    In  a  few  States  the  apple 

der  treatment  in  a  regular  propagating-house.  j  r,uh  Af,  Quinn  gave  the  following  directions  K  ,  °  „S. ,  P  f  making  the  cele- 1  crop  promises  well,  but  in  a  majority  the  crop 
In  making  cuttings,  his  best  to  cut  2  shoots  I  fc^3tcSZltl  I  ^  ?  '  "  t0  *  I  ^  be  from  l™  t0  for*  P«  «nt"  below 

lost  under^a  bud-thev  root  better  and  are  not 1      Z  T     "a    .       7  -7^  1 bouse  ^  a  clear>  fine-  smoo,b  color :  I  crop  of  last  year.    The  hay  crop  shows  an  in- 

juai  unuer  a  ouu   tney  root  oetter,  and  are  not  =  can  De  turned  into  a  plant  the  year  it  tsgrown,  =     tl  mat,_  |,.lf. _  vn.v.i  „f  „•    „..lo.i.11j  i  .     .  „    J      ,     .  , 

so  likely  to  rot  off  and  decay.    A  cutting  off  by  setting  any  time  from  August  to  November  I  .    ^  ^  ".^shel  of  mce  unslacked  lime ; ,  crease  m  almost  every  State  and  qmte  large  in 

about  three  eyes  is  long  enough  for  most  strong- 1  r  make  a  sQuare  clean  cut  have  the  1  S         '  C°Vemig  *  dmBS ! man^-  ,     ,  .    „  , 

m-«Trin<,  twtZn,  „=  r"„;„  i  ■     I  square,  clean  cut,  nave  tne|lhe  process  t0  keep  m  the  Bt  Strain  thei    In  some  secUons  grain  found  to  be  shrivelled 

growing  tninCS,  SUCh  as  (jeraniums,  I  UChSiaS,  =  cn-nnnrl  m^llntr    Ihnt  thp  vniiTio-  rnntlpts  mat-=  = 

I.  'I  ground  meuow,  that  the  young  rooUets  may  -%  liquor  a  fine  sieTe  or  gtrainer!  and  add  I  and  threshed  out  less  lo  the  acre  than  antici- 

«  Hm.ll  ^nw^^  „f  mi  _     ni  ,  .    1 me6t        D°  obstrucUons>  mi  tben  Pusb  tbe  |  to  it  one  peck  of  clean  salt,  previously  dissolved !  pated.    Leading  wheat  growing  States  report 

"Small  growing  things,  Of  COUrse,  Will  take  =  Hirt  rlnwlv  nrnnnH  thp  hnttnm  nf  the  rnttinc  =.  .  I  , .     .  _      .  „,  .  T 

Tr,nTp  hnHQ       t\Z  v  I         ♦  t dut  cl0S£l7  arouna  the  bottom  ot  the  cutting.  =  m  water    tn     pounds  of  ground  rice,  sround  =  the  following  per  centage :  Ohio,  130 ;  Indiana, 

more   bUds  tO  the  One  Cutting.     IrOm  One  tO  =  TIip  fi'l  i<:  rlppirtprllx- Ihphpst  timp  tn  rnmmpnnp  =  -  ^r.  . 

tWP  !r,Phpe  u  hn„™  ,„„„°'„„„  -   g  lhe  IaJ  is  decidedlj  the  best  time  to  commence  =  lQ  a  thin      t     and  stirred  and  b  i}  d  hot.  50;  Michigan,  33;  Wisconsin,  17 ;  Minnesota, 

three  inches  IS,  however,  long  enOUSh  for  most  ;  nnpratinn=   liwantp  in  sn  i^ninir  ntis  (TPtj  n  tTrni      .»  1  „  =       '  c  1  „  . 

_    Th  '    .     , ,  :    .  °  .  ,  ^  ,  operation^  because  in  so  coing  one  gets  a  two  half  d  f  p0wdered  Spanish  whiten  ins,  I  25  j  Illinois,  11 ;  Iowa,  20 ;  Missouri,  40 ;  Ken- 

cuttings.     1  hey  EhOUld  be  inserted  abOUt  One-=  vp3IN!-  mwirtli  in  rmp      Tf  if  i«  rprr  rirv  tnmf  *  r  ='  =      '  „ 

thirrl  nfthPir^rnr^rti,,  ^vi  i  h  ^  growtti  in  one.  11  it  is  very  dry  some  =  and  one  pound  of  c  eang  ue,  which  has  beenituckv,  32,  West  Virginia,  50;  Tennessee,  40 : 
third  ot  their  wav  under  the  sand,  wluch  latter;  ml.i„n:n(r  wjn  hp  rpnnirprl  hnt  (rpnpratif  «tthic=  -  '-       '  '        „  , 

KhnnW  hp  m-pscprl  fimh-  ,„,lnc   lU  ,         =  mulchmg  will  be  required,  but  generally,  at  this  |  previously  dissolved  bv  first  soaking  well,  and  Georgia,  SO;  Arkansas,  45:  New  York,  14: 

^^^S^^A^^^^T^Z  atm°S1--b-^S  ^  over  I  small  fire,  fo  a  ^all  \  V^^,  40.  Only  Eansasand  Texas 
ever,  Sard  enough  to  force  the  particles  of  sand  1  jffL!!?     P  I  kettle>  whhm  a  larSer  0De  fflled  ^  Trater"  I show  ^  ofl  from  la8t  Jear'    The  amOUnt 

into  the  voung  and  tender  bark,  which  is  often  \—~  ~  —  ™  |  Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  whole  mix- 1  of  these  crops  for  the  coming  year  will  be 

the  first  step  to  decay.    For  a  few  cutting  I  KariaU5*    ^EattfirS  i*™*'  stir  it  weU  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days  {more  accurately  shown  by  reports  due  Octo- 

they  may  be  inserted  with  a  dibble ;  but  where  I  !  coyered  from  ^    II  sbould  be  PDt  on  1™te  I ber  1st. 

many  are  to  be  put  in,  it  saves  time  to  mark  a  1  FENCES  I bot '  {oT  this  PurPOse  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle, }    The  prospects  of  the  corn  crop  continue  to 

line  on  the  sand  with  a  rule  or  straight  edge,  1  —  I on  a  Portable  furnace.    It  is  said  that  about  |  improve  and  if  the  frost  holds  off  the  general 

and  then  cut  down  a  face  into  the  sand  say  1  The  onlv  country  in  Europe,  we  believe,  in  [  one  pint  of  this  mixture  will  cover  a  square  I  crop  may  be  a  fair  one,  while  a  number  of  the 
one  or  two  inches  deep,  when  the  cuttings  can  I wbicb  the  landed  proprietor  is  saddled  with  the  j  yard  upon  the  outside  of  a  house,  if  properly  j  States  return  lower  estimates  than  others,  par- 
be  set  aeainst  the  face  like  box-ed»in»?  All  1  enormous  expenses  of  enclosure  to  protect  him-  j  applied.  Brushes  more  or  less  small,  may  be  |  ticularly  the  Southern  States  ;  they  show  a 
amateurs  should  practice  the  art  of  propazin "  1 self  from  trespass  is  England;  and  there  the  j  used  according  to  the  neatness  of  the  job  re-  j  marked  improvement  over  last  year, 
plants.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  gar°  I  bedge  has  been  to  a  great  extent  substituted  { quired.  Coloring  may  be  used  to  impart  any  |  The  cotton  crop  promised  well  up  to  Sep- 
dening  more  interesting."  I for  thai  other  costly  nuisance,  the  fence,  in  the  ]  desirable  tinge  to  the  preparation  which  retains  { teniber  1st,  when  the  worms  were  appearing, 

.    |  enclosure  of  farms,  and  their  subdivision  into  j  its  brilliancy  for  a  long  time."  f^d  much  apprehension  was  felt  in  various 

1  fields,    We  have  inherited  the  pernicious  sys-  j    I  sections  for  its  safety. 

CBANBEEBY  BEDS.  ]  tem  from  our  British  ancestry,  and  in  early  |    Conors  Fact  rs  Natceal  Histoet.    The  |    Qf  the  cotton  States_  eltractg  {lQm 

The  production  of  the  cranberry  in  eastern  I timeS  when  016  C0UntIy  WaS  partialiy  and  tmn- 1 gmhS  °T  ^  °f  S  ^  °f  loDS-le?§ed  ^' be" !  the  correspondence  show  that  Georgia  promis- 
New  Jersey,  is  worthy  of  remark    In  Ocean  I ly  Settled'  whm  thnber  WaS  DOt  °my  Talueless  1  t0  tne  ">«fa  famil>  '  Md  {onni  m  ^ !  ed  a  yield  of  fifty-three  per  cent  beyond  the 

County  alone,  the  cultivated  cranberry  beds  I but  ^  encumbrance  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the }  forests  of  Northern  Europe,  are  without  feet,  j  crop  Qf  (fi6  ^  Carolinai  fifty .  Alabama, 
cover  "an  area  of  more  than  1,000  acres    Th; !  most  expeditious  means,  there  was  some  rea- 1  and  unable,  consequently,  to  move  far  from|f  Mississippi,  twenty-four;  Arkan- 

most  approved  plan  of  makin^  a  bed  is  t0 1 son  for  it8  tolerationi  out  now  the  case  is  far  j  one  locality.  They  occur  in  vast  numbers  in  {  eknteen.  ^d  Tennessee,  nine,  while 
select  a  bog  or  low  piece  of  ground  which  can  I  dHfe*alt  When  we  come  to  consider  that  the  { certain  places,  and  when  desirous  of  chang-  j  JdmMnm  md  Texas  ^w  considerable  falling 
be  easily  flowed  with  water,  and  drained  to  I C0St  °f  bu0diD°  and  rePairinS  &e  {eaces  of  tbe !  mS  tbelr  abo<3e>  ^  attacb  ^emselves  to  each }  off  {rom  ^  yeaf_ 

the  deptii  of  two  feet,  and  after  turning  under  I  UmU?d  StateS  U  enormoU£'  ^most  beyond  the }  other  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  so  as  j  ^  bafley  and  oa|s  ejmbu  BQ  mM 
the  sod  and  pulverizing  the  surface  to  cover!  p0Wer  °f  imputation,  it  becomes  matter  for}  to  form  a  living  cord  many  feet  in  length,  and  jcn!mse  from  previous  reports,  though  oats  are 
the  whoie  with  white  sand  to  the  depth  of  six  I SQrprise  that  016  a^icuItlllal  commnnity  does }  one  or  two  inches  in  thickness.  In  one  instance }  9elioDdy  injured  m  some  Eections  bv  ex- 
inches.  The  plants  are  placed  about  eighteen  I n0t  Set*'  by  a  toUd  °r  CTen  P&ItM  ab°Ution  °f  I the  C°lumi1  WaS  m°rC  ^  yalds  l0Dg' '  treme  wet  weather  during  the  harvest,  but  gen- 
inches  apart    They  mast  be  kept  clear  of  |      system,  to  rid  itself  forever  of  a  burden  far  j  althoughthegrubs  themselves  measure  less  than  j  ^  ^  crop  appears  superior  to  that  of  last 

weeds,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years ! more  onerous  lhaa  ***  {federal  talalioa  t0  meet ! half  an  mch  ^    Tbe  001,1111111  crawls  slowly  I  year! 

thp  T<.hnLo  v.  j  ,    i  the  annual  interest  on  our  billions  of  national  =  along  at  a  snail  s  pace,  but  moves  steadily  to  its  1 "  u    ,    ,    .    ,  .   

the  whole  surface  will  be  covered  with  the  •  =,,-.,..=    Buckwheat  shows  an  average,  with  pros- 

vine.    By  means  of  a  dam  the  bed  is  kept  un- 1 debt  !  fL    U  &Q  1Qtfrnledlate  portion  be  removed, }  pepts  rf  .  ^  crop_ 

der  water  about  one-half  of  the  year ;  this  plan  I  Tbe  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  one  of  his  able  ] tbe  remaining  fragments,  ,f  undisturbed,  reu- 1  potatoes  ^  rottifle  tadlv  m  manv  ^  po- 
effectually  checks  the  ravages"  of  the  worm.  I  agricultural  addresses,  delivered  some  thirty  j        ■»«  the  head  and  tail  of  the  procession }  ^  ^  gections; 

The  crop  may  be  gathered  in  the  fall  or  if  oov- 1  years  ago,-«stimated  the  cost  of  the  fencing  j  be  brought  together  a  circle  is  formed,  which  f       •   * 

ered  by  water  during  the  winter,  in  the  spring.  I*«  the  State  of  Pensylvania  alone  at  $100,-  j  ^V™*  ™un*  and  round>  ^metimes  for  j    ^  ^  pLAEfg  _A  ^  from 
The  average  yield  per  acre  k  about  two  hun- 1 000,000 ;  and  the  an  W  «*i  r,  at  \         ^ore  n  is  broken  and  progress  can  be  |        ^  on  ^  Une  of  ^  Atcbiso  Topeka 

dred  bushels,  and  the  average  price  per  bushel !  $10,000,000 !  An  able  writer  on  National  \  resumed.  It  is  probable  that  the  resemblance  j  ^  Fe  ^oid,  directly  southwest  about 
about  $3.   After  the  bed  begins  to  bear,  the!  Wealth,  says :  "  Strange  as  it  may  seeia,  the  I toa  may  have  the  eflect  of  preventing  \  ^  ^  ^n  ^  ^ 

production  of  the  berry  is  attended  with  lessf  greatest  investment  in  this  country,  the  most  j attacks  UP°P  lbe  column  b-v  otber  ammals.  ^  ^  ^  wonder  rf  ^  West_the  gaU 
care  and  trouble  than  any  other  crop.    Unlike  l  c080?"  product  of  human  industry,  is  the  com- 1  !  Plains.    To  cross  them  takes  about  twelve 

other  berries,  it  can  be  preserved  without  diffi- 1  mon  fences  wWch  enclose  and  divide  the  fields.  |    KZCIPS  ™R   >VoBMS  ™  HoESE9-_Take  off  hours'  good  riding  over  a  level  surface  com- 
culty  for  a  long  time  ;  the  market,  too,  is  sel- 1  *>  man  dreams,  that  when  compared  to  ihe  I  Powered  bark,    two  ounces ;   of  powdered  |  ^   coTered  ^  ^  fa      form  rf  a 
dom  over-supphed.    Large  quantities  are  used !  outlay  on  these  unpretending  monuments  of  j  sulPbur,        ounces ;  tabfo  salt,  three  ounces ;  |  varyiii„  from  ^  tQ  twQ  mches  ag  ^  • 

on  ship-board,  and  the  foreign  demand  is  con- ! b™  art,  our  cities  and  our  towns  with  *11  { wormseed  one  ounce ;  carbonate  of  soda,  three  j  M  ^  ^  rf  gufficient  ^  |o 

stantly  increasing    A  bed  of  the  first  quality  [  ^  ™»M>,  are  far  behind;  in  many  places  1  0UDCe Mix  together  the  mass  and  give  to  j  bear  breakiD   or  ^         ^  ^ 

is  generally  held  as  high  as  $1,000  an  acre. !  *e  fences  have  cost  more  than  the  fences  andl^e  bor^  a  taolespoonful  eveiy  night  m  his|dmary  wagon.load.  Underneath  this  crust. 
The  American  cranberry— of  which  there  arelfarms  are  worth.  It  is  the  enonnous  burden f  00Q-  « ;  wul  rcmove  the  worms,  and  ^^^^^  surfac(>)  ^  fa  r  rf 
three  varieties  well  known  to  dealers— the  I  wbicli  keeps  down  the  agricultural  interest  off  lone  10  me  Q-ge»tiye  organs.  I  soUd  rock  salt,  only  accessible  by  quarrying, 

Bell,  the  Bugle,  and  the  Cherry-is  much  I  this  coantry,  causing  an  untold  expenditure  |  m  ^  |  prod„Cmg  the  finest  specimens  of  crystalized 

la^er  than  the  English  cranberry.    In  some  of  { ^  *f  ^  °  ^  ^md  the  fences  occupy.  |  ^    ^  often  nedeclin    t0  j  salt.   The  supply  is  inexhaustible.   The  Atchi- 

the  restaurants  and  other  places  in  Paris  where  I  ^e  h<**  the  late  Charles  Calvert,  of  Prince  i  ^  mt       symptoms^  and  pro-  f  son>  ToPeka-  and  S^'e  Fe  Raihoad  will  cross 

condiments  and  preserves  are  sold,  the  Ameri- 1  George  county,  Maryland,  a  man  who,  not-  j  yidiDg  '  *         p     j  these  salt  fields  nearly  through  their  center. 

can  cranberry  now  has  a  conspicuous  place.— )  withstanding  his  hereditary  wealth,  was  em-|  "  j^g  Indians  get  their  supply  of  salt  and  the 

JEm  ToTk  Tribune.  jinently  practical,  estimate  the  annual  tax  fori    TffB  veterinary  editor  of  Wilke's  Spirit  of  I  Government  has  frequently  sent  trains  there  to 

  j  fencing  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  |  the   Ximes    recommends  the  following  for  1  get  salt  suppUes.    A  raihoad  over  them  could 

SmTOimB.-Mr.  Pardee  of  Illinois,  has  |  acres,  properly  enclosed  and  subdivided,  with  j  gcratches  in  a  horse :  Take  sulphate  of  zinc. one  I  mpply  the  world  with  an  article  of  salt  not 
found  that  hme  slaked  in  salt  brine,  sown  j  post  and  rail  of  chestnut,  $130.  In  colonial  j  a^  .  g,vcermej  two  ounces.  appl  eT  |  surpassed  in  quahty  by  any  the  world  ever 
broadcast,  had  kept  insects  from  strawberries.  ■  times,  U  the  older  States  timber  was  an  en.imommg.  [produced. 

Beead  axd  Buttee  are  the  only  articles  of  food  of  which  we  never  tire  from  early  childhood  to  old  age.    A  pound  of  fine  flour  or  Indian  meal 
contains  three  times  as  much  meat  as  one  pound  of  butcher's  beef,  and  if  the  whole  product  of  the  grain,  bran  and  all,  were  made  into  bread  fifteen 
per  cent,  more  nutriment  would  be  added.    Unfortunately  bran,  the  coarsest  part,  is  thrown  away ;  the  very  part  which  gives  soundness  to  the  teeth 
and  strength  to  the  brain.    Five  hundred  pounds  of  flour  gives  the  body  thirty  pounds  of  the  bony  element,  while  the  same  quantity  of  bran  gives 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.    The  bone  is  lime,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  indispensable  element  of  health  to  the  whole  hamm 
body,  from  the  want  of  the  natural  ■upplies  of  which  multitudes  go  into  a  general  decline. 
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The  Fireside  If&uss. 


NATURE'S  NOBLEMAN. 

Aw  at  with  false  fashion  so  calm  and  so  thill. 

Where  pleasure  itself  cannot  please  ; 
Away  with  cold  breeding,  that  faithlessly  still 

Affects  to  be  quite  at  its  ease  ; 
For  the  deepest  in  feeling  Is  highest  in  rank, 

"Hie  freest  Is  first  In  the  band. 
And  Nature's  own  Nobleman,  friendly  and  frank, 

la  a  man  with  his  heart  In  his  hand  I 

Keariess  In  honesty,  gentle  yet  just, 

He  warmly  can  lore— and  can  hate  ; 
Nor  will  he  bow  down  with  his  face  In  the  dust 

To  Fashion's  Intolerant  state  ; 
For  best  In  good  breeding,  and  highest  in  rank, 

Though  lowly  or  poor  in  the  land. 
Is  Nature's  own  Nobleman,  friendly  and  frank, 

The  man  with  bis  heart  In  his  band  1 

His  fashion  Is  passion,  sincere  and  intense, 

His  Impulses  simple  and  true. 
Yet  tempered  by  judgment  aud  taught  by  good  sense, 

And  cordial  with  me  and  with  you  ; 
For  the  finest  in  manners,  is  highest  In  ran'*, 

It  is  you,  man  1  or  you,  man  I  who  stand 
Nature's  own  Nobleman,  friendly  and  frank, 

A  man  with  his  heart  In  his  hand  ! 


MEHCY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  lately  at  the  slaughter-houses  of  Yin- 
cennes,  as  to  the  most  merciful  manner  of 
killing  animals  with  the  least  possible  suffering. 
At  present  oxen  are  slaughtered  by  blows  from 
heavy  hammers  on  the  head,  which  necessarily 
inflict  the  most  frightful  torture  on  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  our  carnivorous  propensities. 
The  idea  occurred  te  an  eminent  physiologist 
that  the  section  of  the  spine  would  produce 
more  instant  death.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  An  ox  thus  killed  lived 
for  twelve  minutes,  and  endured  during  that 
time  the  most  horrible  sufferings.  Decapita- 
tion was  then  tried  with  the  following  curious 
result:  "  A  calf  was  hung  up  and  decapitated 
in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  Its  head 
was  then  placed  on  a  table.  In  six  minutes 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  blood  was  lost.  Dur- 
ing the  first  minute  the  face  was  frightfully 
convulsed,  the  mouth  opened  and  shut  as 
though  the  animal  were  eating ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  on  putting  the  hand  against  the  mouth 
and  nostril,  it  was  easy  to  feel  the  respiration 
continuing.  Thirty  animals  were  thus  killed, 
and  the  result  of  the  observations  taken  was 
that  the  committee  decided  that  the  old  prac- 
tice of  killing  by  means  of  blows  from  a  ham- 
mer should  be  continued." 


HOW  TO  TELL  A  GOOD  TEACHEE. 

|  A  gentleman  from  Swampville  was  telling 
I  how  many  different  occupations  he  had  at- 
I  tempted.  Among  others  he  had  tried  school 
|  teaching.  "How  long  did  you  teach ? "  asked 
I  a  bystander.  "  Wal,  I  didn't  teach  long ;  that 
lis,  I  only  went  to  teach."  "Did  you  hire 
lout?"  "Wal,  I  didn't  hire  out ;  I  only  went 
I  to  hire  out,"  "Why  did  you  give  it  up?" 
I  "  Wal,  I  gave  it  up  for  some  reason  or  nuther. 
I  You  see  I  traveled  into  a  deestrict  and  inquired 
{  for  the  trustees.  Somebody  said  Mr.  Suickles 
j  was  the  man  I  wanted  to  see.  So  I  found  Mr. 
|  Snickles — named  my  object,  introducing  my- 
I  self— and  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
I  letting  me  try  my  luck  with  the  big  boys  and 
|  unruly  girls  in  the  deestrict.  He  wanted  to 
|  know  if  I  really  considered  myself  capable ; 
|  and  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  mind  his  asking  me 
|  a  few  questions  in  'rithmetic  and  jography,  or 
I  showing  my  handwriting.  He  said  '  No,  never 
|  mind,  he  could  tell  a  good  teacher  by  his  gait.' 
j  'Let  me  see  you  walk  off  a  little  ways,'  says 
] he,  'and  I  can  tell  jis's  well's  if  I'd  heard  you 
!  examined,'  says  he. 

I     '  He  sot  in  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  I 
!  thought  he  looked  a  little  skittish ;  but  I  was 
j  considerable  frustrated,  and  didn't  mind  much  ; 
j  so  I  turned  about  and  walked  on  as  fast  as  I 
I  knowed  how.    He  said  he'd  tell  me  when  to 
!  stop,  so  I  kep'  on  till  I  thought  I'd  gone  far 
I  enough — then  'specting  suthing  was  to  pay,  I 
I  looked  around.    Wal,  the  door  was  shet  and 
j  Snickles  was  gone !  " 
I    "  Did  you  go  back  ?  " 
I    "Wal,  no— I  didn't  go  back." 
!    "Did  you  not  apply  for  another  school ? " 
I    "Wal,  no — I  didn't  apply  for  another  school," 
I  said  the  gentleman  from  Swampville,  "I rather 
I  judge  my  appearance  was  agin  me.  '' 


Anger.— Never  get  angry.  It  does  no  good. 
Some  sins  have  a  seeming  compensation  or 
apology,  a  present  gratification  of  some  sort, 
but  anger  has  none.  A  man  feels  no  better 
for  it.  It  is  really  a  torment,  and  when  the 
storm  of  passion  has  cleared,  it  leaves  one  to 
see  that  he  has  been  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  too.  A  passionate  man  adds  nothing 
to  the  welfare  of  society.  He  may  do  some 
good  but  more  hurt.  Heated  passions  make 
him  a  fire-brand,  and  it  is  a  wonder  if  he  does 
not  kindle  flames  of  discord  on  every  hand. 
■Without  much  sensibility,  and  often  void  of 
reason,  he  speaks  like  the  peircing  of  a  sword, 
and  his  tongue  is  an  arrow  shot  out,  and  found 
only  "in  the  bosom  of  fools."  Why  should 
it  be  indulged  in  at  all? 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  LAST  VOTE. 

I  Evert  incident  in  the  life  of  Washington  is 
j  full  of  interest.  That  plain,  heroic  magnitude 
|  of  mind  which  distinguishes  him  above  all 
|  other  men  was  evident  in  all  its  actions.  Pat- 
I  riotism,  chastened  by  sound  judgment  and 
|  careful  thought,  prompted  all  his  public  acu», 
I  and  made  them  examples  for  the  study  and 
|  guidance  of  mankind.  It  has  been  said  that 
|  no  one  can  have  the  shortest  interview  with  a 
j  truly  great  man,  without  being  made  sensible 
j  of  his  superiority.  Of  too  many  who  have 
I  someway  earned  the  title  of  great,  this  is  by  no 
|  means  true.  Its  applicability  to  the  character 
}  of  Washington  is  verified  in  the  following  in- 
f  teresting  circumstance : 

j  "I  was  present  when  General  Washington 
|  gave  his  last  vote.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of 
1  1799,  in  the  town  of  Alexandria.  He  died  the 
1 1 1  tb  of  December  following.  The  court-house 
]  of  Fairfax  county  was  then  over  the  market- 
1  house,  and  immediately  fronting  Gadsby's  tav- 
|  ern.  The  entrance  into  it  was  by  a  slight  flight 
|  of  crazy  steps  on  the  outside.  The  election 
I  was  progressing — several  thousands  of  persons 
j  in  the  court-house  yard  and  immediate  neigh- 
I  boring  streets,  and  I  was  standing  on  Gadsby's 

I  steps  when  the  father  of  his  country  drove  up, 
{ and  immediately  approached  the  court-house 
|  steps ;  and  when  within  a  yard  or  two  of  them, 

I I  saw  eight  or  ten  good-looking  men,  from  dif- 
|  ferent  directions;  certainly  without  the  least 
!  concert,  spring  simultaneously,  and  place  them- 
|  selves  in  positions  to  uphold  and  support  the 
|  steps  should  they  fall  in  the  General's  ascent  of 
I  them.  I  was  immediately  at  his  back,  and  in 
|  that  position  entered  the  court-room — followed 
I  in  his  wake  through  a  dense  crowd  to  the  polls 
|  — heard  him  vote — returned  with  him  to  the 
I  outward  crowd — heard  him  cheered  by  more 
I  than  two  thousand  persons  as  he  entered  his 
|  carriage,  and  saw  his  departure.  There  were 
!  five  or  six  candidates  on  the  bench  sitting,  and 
f  as  the  General  approached  them,  they  arose  in 
|  a  body  and  bowed  smilingly ;  and  the  saluta- 
|  tion  having  been  returned  very  gracefully,  the 
|  General  immediately  cast  his  eye  towards  the 
|  registry  of  the  polls,  when  Colonel  Dencale 
|  (I  think  it  was)  said  :  '  Well,  General,  how  do 
I  you  vote  ?   The  General  looked  at  the  candi- 

|  dates,  and  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  vote  for  meas- 1 
|  ures,  not  for  men ; '  and  turning  to  the  record- 
|  ing-table,  audibly  pronounced  his  vote — saw  j 
|  it  registered — made  a  graceful  bow  and  retired."  | 


"  DON'T  LIKE  MY  BUSINESS." 

Tub  he  is  no  greater  falacy  in  the  world  than 
that  entertained  by  many  young  men  that 
some  pursuit  in  life  can  be  found  wholly  suited 
to  their  tastes,  whims  and  fancies.  This  phi- 
losopher's stone  can  never  be  discovered,  and 
every  one  who  makes  his  life  a  search  for  it 
will  be  ruined.  Much  truth  is  contained  in 
the  Irishman's  remark  :  "It  is  niver  aisy  to 
work  hard."  Let,  therefore,  the  fact  be  always 
remembered  by  the  young,  that  no  life-work 
can  be  found  entirely  agreeable  to  a  man. 
Success  always  lies  at  the  top  of  a  hill ;  if  we 
would  reach  it,  we  can  do  so  only  by  hard, 
persevering  effort,  while  beset  with  difficulties 
of  every  kind.  Genius  counts  nothing  in  the 
battle  of  life.  Determined,  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  one  single  channel,  is  everything. 
Hence,  should  any  one  of  our  young  readers 
be  debating  in  his  mind  a  change  of  business, 
imagining  he  has  a  genins  for  some  other,  let 
him  at  once  dismiss  the  thought,  as  he  would 
a  temptation  to  do  evil.  If  you  think  you 
made  a  mistake  in  choosing  the  pursuit  or 
profession  you  did,  don't  make  another  by 
leaving  it.  Spend  all  your  energies  in  work- 
ing for  and  clinging  to  it,  as  you  would  to  the 
life-boat  that  sustained  you  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean.  If  you  leave  it,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  you  will  go  down  ;  but  if  you  cling  to  it, 
informing  yourself  about  it  until  you  are  its 
master,  bending  your  every  energy  to  the 
work,  success  is  certain.  Good,  hard,  honest 
effort  steadily  persevered  in,  will  make  your 
love  for  your  business  or  profession  grow, 
since  no  one  should  expect  to  reach  a  period 
when  he  can  feel  that  his  life-work  is  just  the 
one  he  could  have  done  best,  and  liked  best. 
We  are  allowed  to  see  and  feel  the  roughness 
in  our  own  pathway,  but  not  in  others ;  yet 
all  have  them. 


AWAKENING  INFLUENCE   OF   RATTLESNAKES,  j 

A  family,  consisting  of  the  father  and  three  j 
sons,  lived  in  one  of  our  Southwestern  States,  j 
and  led  a  very  worldly  life.  A  good,  and,  per-  j 
haps,  eccentric  minister,  labored  hard  and  long  j 
for  their  conversion,  but  apparently  in  vain,  j 
They  all  seemed  quite  obdurate  and  unimpress-  \ 
ed  with  his  appeals  and  warnings.  He  gave  j 
them  up  in  despair.  In  this  state  of  affairs  he  j 
was  greatly  surprised  on  receiving  a  call  to  go  j 
to  the  house  to  offer  prayer  for  the  son  Jim,  j 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  who  j 
expected  a  fatal  result.  The  good  man  attend-  j 
ed,  and  spoke  in  this  wise  : 

"We  thank  thee  for  all  thy  manifold  blessings,  j 
We  thank  thee  for  those  which  thou  sendest 
against  our  wishes.  We  thank  thee  for  rattle- 
snakes. We  thank  thee  that  a  rattlesnake  has 
bit  Jim.  We  pray  thee  to  send  another  to  bite 
Jack.  And,  oh,  we  pray  thee  to  send  the  big- 
gest kind  of  rattlesnake  to  bite  the  old  man, 
for  we  verily  believe  that  nothing  short  of  rat- 
tlesnakes will  ever  do  this  family  any  good." 


The  world  owes  you  a  living,  does  it? 
When  do  you  expect  to  get  paid,  and  how  ? 
People  in  the  great  expectation  line  rarely 
realize  much  of  anything.  Waiting  for  things 
to  turn  up  is  a  turn  that  brings  little  but  sorry 
disappointment.  Wise  folks  and  live  people 
work  and  push,  and  push  and  work,  and  after 
that  with  a  show  of  sense  sit  down  and  expect 
a  little  somthing.  Your  indebtedness  to  the 
world  is  quite  as  much  as  it  is  to  you.  You 
can  get  square  by  a  long  tug  at  downright  strug- 
gle and  work.  The  pauper  houses  are  filled 
with  people  who  insisted  that  the  world  owed 
them  a  living.  The  world  didn't  see  it,  and 
never  does. 


j    Definition  of  a  Miracle. — Few  theological  i 
|  definitions  could  bear  the  palm  from  that  of: 
j  the  priest  who,  having  preached  a  sermon  on  j 
|  miracles,  was  asked  by  one  of  his  congregation, ! 
I  walking  homeward,  to  explain  a  little  more  lu- 
!  cidly  what  a  miracle  meant, 
j     " It  is  a  miracle  you  want  to  understand,": 
|  said  the  priest.    Walk  on  there  fornist  me, 
|  and  I'll  think  how  I  can  explain  it  to  you." 
|    The  man  walked  on,  and  the  priest  came  be- 
j  hind  him  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick. 
I    "  Ugh  :  "  roared  the  sufferer ;  "  why  did  you 
I  do  that  ?  " 

I    "  Did  you  feel  it  ?  "  said  the  priest. 

I    "  To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  the  unhappy  dis- 

|  ciple. 

|  "  Well,  then,  remember  this :  It  would  have 
I  been  a  miracle  if  you  had  not" 


The  Oddity  op  Holland. — Everything  in 
Holland  is  interesting,  and  almost  everything 
is  queer.  There  is  a  piquant  oddity  in  the 
artificial  nature  of  the  whole  country  ;  the 
sandy  soil,  which  is  a  triumph  of  patient  in- 
genuity and  creative  skill ;  the  wind  pitted 
against  the  water  to  keep  the  land  from  flood- 
ing ;  the  canals  instead  of  roads ;  the  ditches  in- 
stead of  hedges ;  and  the  unvarying  level  of  the 
broad  flats,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  rising 
ground  fifty  feet  high  from  one  end  of  Hol- 
land to  the  other.  Perhaps  nothing  strikes  the 
English  in  Holland  so  much  as  the  want  of 
stones.  You  cannot  find  so  much  as  a  pebble 
to  throw  at  a  dog — if,  indeed,  the  Dutch  dogs 
were  not  far  too  well  behaved  (which  they  are) 
ever  to  suggest  such  an  outrage.  You  do,  it 
is  true,  see  in  their  proper  places  vast  masses 
of  granite  and  large  blocks  of  basalt ;  but  all 
these  came  from  Norway,  and  are  brought 
here  at  great  expense ;  and  are  economized  as 
elsewhere  people  economize  porphyry  and 
marble.  In  fact,  stones  in  Holland  are  as 
much  an  article  of  import,  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize, of  purchase,  as  wine  is  in  England. 
Countless  vessels  arrive,  or  have  arrived  here, 
laden  with  no  other  cargo. 


The  Duteh  peasants,  who  suffered  much  by 
the  rinderpest,  have  been  inspired  by  their 
misforrunes  to  cultivate  geese  and  all  other  sorts 
of  poultry.  Large  numbers  of  these  now  oc- 
cupy the  fields  where  cattle  used  to  graze,  and 
both  eggs  and  birds  are  destined  for  the  Lon- 
don market. 


A  Missoueian  informed  a  traveller  who  had 
inquired  about  corn,  that  "  each  stalk  had  nine 
ears  on  it,  and  was  fifteen  feet  high."  "  That's 
nothing  to  our  corn,"  replied  the  traveler. 
"  TJp  in  Illinois  where  I  came  from,  we  always 
had  nine  ears  to  each  stalk,  and  a  peck  of 
shelled  com  hanging  to  each  tassel;  but  we 
never  could  raise  any  field  beans  with  it." 
"Why?"  asked  the  other.  "Because  the 
corn  grew  so  fast  as  to  pull  the  bean3  up." 


A  coating  of  three  parts  lard  and  one  part 
rosin,  applied  to  farm  tools  of  iron  or  steel, 
will  effectually  prevent  rust. 


The  influence  of  food  on  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  very  striking.  A  half  starved  cow  not 
only  yields  but  little  milk,  but  what  it  yields 
is  miserably  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
liberal  supply  of  food,  rich  in  nitrogenous  and 
phosphatic  elements  of  nutrition,  tell  directly 
on  the  milk.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
I  injudicious  than  to  stint  dairy  cow3  in  food. 


1  Paris  Lettee  Weiters  think  there  is  a  good 
I  time  comiDg  in  the  meat  market,  a  hope  that 
|  is  echoed  by  consumers  everywhere.  One  of 
]  these  writers  ventures  the  prediction  that  in 
1  consequence  of  a  new  and  simple  method  for 
|  preventing  taint,  fresh  meat  will  before  long 
|  be  sold  everywhere  at  five  cents  a  pound ;  and 
|  he  bases  his  calculation  on  the  fact  that  there 
I  arc  in  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  South  Ameri- 
jca,  27,000,000  cattle,  and  40,000,000  sheep, 
1  all  of  which  only  need  sufficient  means  of  pre- 
I  servation  and  transportation  to  be  made  avail- 
|  able  for  supplying  the  world  with  meat. 


Little  Alice  found  an  Ingenious  way  of 
getting  to  bed  in  a  hurry.  The  crib  in  which 
she  slept  was  so  low  that,  by  placing  one  foot 
on  the  inside,  and  taking  hold  of  the  post,  she 
could  easily  spring  in.  "Mamma,"  she  said 
to  her  mother,  "do  you  know  how  I  get  to 
bed  quick?"  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "Well," 
said  she,  in  great  glee,  "I  step  one  foot  over 
the  crib,  then  I  say  '  rats,'  and  scare  myself 
right  in." 


The  origin  of  all  mankind  was  the  same ; 
|  it  is  only  a  clear  and  good  conscience  that 
]  makes  a  man  noble,  for  that  is  derived  from 
|  Heaven  itself.  For  a  man  to  spend  his  time 
I  in  pursuit  of  a  title  that  serves  only  when  he 
I  dies  to  finish  out  the  epitaph,  is  below  a  wise 
i  man's  business. 


An  old  gentleman  in  Arkansas  recently  pre- 
sented himself  for  registration  with  his  two 
sons,  and  the  eldest  of  the  latter  was  asked  by 
the  clerk  if  he  could  write.  "No,  sir,  chimed 
in  the  old  man,  "I  am  happy  to  say  my  sons 
cannot  read  or  write.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
parents  sent  me  to  school,  and  after  I  had  got 
a  little  start  in  the  world,  I  indorsed  a  note  for 
a  man,  and  it  cost  me  all  my  property.  I  then 
made  up  my  mind  that  no  child  of  mine  should 
learn  to  write." 


A  Financier  and  a  General. — A  good  anecdote  is  told  at  Frankfort  of  the  interview  between  Baron  Rothschild  and  General  Manteuffel.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Baron  sent  up  his  name  as  "Jew  Rothschild,"  as  he  had  heard  that  he  was  designated  in  certain  quarters  by  this  title.  Roths- 
child represented  to  the  General  that  the  contribution  demanded  was  excessive,  and  that  the  city  could  not  pay  it,  Manteuffel  answered  that  he 
could  surround  the  city  and  bombard  it  if  necessary.  To  this  Rothschild  replied :  "  Then  I  shall  bombard  the  bank  of  Prussia.  I  believe  your  Ex- 
cellency can  judge  of  the  range  of  your  rifled  cannon,  but  not  of  the  financial  power  of  the  house  of  Rothschild.  You  see  this  portfolio  which  I  have 
brought  with  me.    It  contains  bills  for  sixty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Rhine  Provinces  and  Westphalia,  the  trade  of  which  I  could  ruin." 
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I  beginning  to  ripen,  and  after  harrowing  slight- 1 

|  ly,  seed  down  to  rye,  which  may  be  turned  f 

'  { under  next  Spring  just  in  time  to  plant  with  | 

I  corn.    One  great  advantage  of  this  plan  will  \ 

I  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  cut  worm  is  com-  f 

|  pletely  headed  off.  { 

.    ~Z~  ,  „l    As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  ami 

By  green  manuring  I  mean  the  planting  of  |    ,.  ,  ,  »  .    „  I 

|    ,  .      ,       .     ,   I  satisfied  that  a  good  second  crop  of  clover,  i 

crops  for  the  purpose  of  burying  them  in  the  1 1       ,      ,        °  ;  ,,  .  ,   .  l 

v  .  J   f  ,  .  e  turned  under  early  in  the  Fall,  is  as  good  as  a  s 

soil  at  some  particular  stage  of  their  growth.  \ ,  ,  '  ,  -  .  | 

„  ,      „    ,    °  ,  6       ,  ■  heavy  coat  of  barn-yard  manure  for  next  ■ 


3Pa*ro  awd  &ariim 

GREEN  MANURING. 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BY  THOMAS  J.  EDGE,  LONDONGROVE,  PA. 


We  all  know  that  all  plants  (some  to  a  much  § 


greater  degree  than  others)  derive  the  greatest  { 


f  Spring's  corn  crop.    One  great  drawback  to  § 


portion  of  their  support  and  substance  from  { 


1  this  style  of  rotation  seems  to  lay  in  the  fact  j 


the  air,  and  hence  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 1 


1  that  about  the  time  you  wish  to  turn  the  second  | 


pose  that  if  we  allow  these  plants  to  come  to  ] 


|  crop  under,  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  dry  time,  I 


I  and  it  requires  a  heavier  team  to  plow,  but  j 

I  with  this  exception  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  i 
|  it,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  to  { 
j  work  well  on  heavy  clay  li 
|  than  it  will  on  a  sandy  soil. 

The  best  piece  of  "  wheat  after  corn,"  which 

I I  ever  cut,  had  no  other  manure  than  that  fur-  ] 


that  point  at  which  they  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  plant  food,  and  then  bury  them  in 

the  soil  so  that  none  of  their  constituents  are  =  , 

..      , ,         .   .,  .    .,  =  work  well  on  heavy  clay  land,  better  perhaps  = 
lost,  we  must  necessarily  add  more  to  that  soil  i  

than  the  growing  plant  took  from  it,  and  it } 


would  be  but  a  fair  deduction  to  suppose  that  | 

in  so  doing  we  leave  it  better.  I  . 

i  nished  by  turnip  seed  sown  at  the  last  hoe  har-  = 
I  imagine  that  many  of  my  readers  are  not }  rQwing  of  the  corQ)  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  ] 

aware  of  the  amount  of  green  vegetables  j  per  acre_  The  COm  was  cut  at  the  usual  time ! 
which  may  be  thus  rendered  available  for  a  { and  carried  ofl  the  ground,  and  after  a  thorough  I 
single  crop ;  for  instance,  a  good  crop  of  tur-  j  .j  tne  wheat  wag  driUed  in  without  any  j 
nips  (tops  and  bulbs)  will  usually  average  about  j  further  preparation  whatever.  The  seed  should  I 
thirty  tons  per  acre,  and  yields  which  have  j  bg  gown  quite  tWckly  in  orde[.to  insure  a  gQod  | 
been  weighed  in  England  have  reached  sixty }  and  either  raked  fa  Qr  covered  witu  &e  j 

and  sixty-five  tons  per  acre.  When  we  im- ;  hoe.harrow.  It  is  my  practice  always  t0  so  [ 
agine  this  amount  of  green  vegetable  matter,  |  ^  a         f       com  fiddj  and  often  haye| 


HARVESTING  POTATOES. 


The  Stock  lard, 

Pbrhaps  the  greatest  want  of  the  farmer  in  j  ,  „,  „.___.___   M ,   

the  line  of  agricultural  implements,  which  in- 1  EFFECTS  OF  GOOD  FEED  ON  MILCH  COWS, 
ventors  and  manufacturers  as  yet  have  failed  §  — 
to  supply,  is  an  efficient  horse-power  potato  j  Oue  cows  give  fully  one-third  more  butter 
digger.  True,  there  are  some  machines  in  the  ]  tliis  year  than  last,  due  solely  to  good  feeding 
field  that  promise  well,  and  we  have  great  I  and  warm  quarters  in  the  Winter.  They  were 
hopes  of  them ;  but  none  have  yet  proved  [  cows  I  bought  with  the  fan  ...  They  looked 
themselves  complete  and  reliable,  though,  { well,  but  proved  to  be  poor  milkers.  They 
doubtless,  the  coming  potato  harvest  will  give  I  had  been  suffered  to  go  dry  about  the  first  of 
us  more  information,  and  we  hope  and  expect  f  November,  under  the  impression  that  milking 
more  confidence,  also,  in  their  ultimate  sue-  ] them  in  Winter  would  seriously  injure  them 
cess.  What  we  want  is  a  machine  that,  drawn] the  coming  Summer.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
by  two  horses,  will  throw  out  four  or  six  acres  j that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  this  idea, 
per  day,  in  as  good  a  shape  and  as  clean  as  j  provided  the  cows  in  the  Winter  have  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  by  laborers  with  hooks,  j  but  com  stalks  and  straw  and  are  not  stabled. 
Large  vines  should  be  no  serious  impediment  I  But  if  they  are  fed  liberally,  they  may  be 
to  the  working  of  the  machine.  Farmers !  milked,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  posi- 
would  be  satisfied  with  such,  and  it  would  j  tive  advantage.  It  favors  the  habit  of  secret- 
bring  a  fortune  to  those  who  controlled  the  I  ing  milk.  Till  within  six  weeks  or  two  months 
sale  and  manufacture.  ! of  calving,  a  good  cow,  with  plenty  of  rich 

In  the  meantime,  although  one  of  the  mostly  cau  8?™  <*  five  quarts  of  milk  per 
profitable  crops  which  the  farmer  grows,  and  j  ^  a°d  will  still  be  able  to  secure  milk  enough 
yearly  increasing  in  importance,  the  potato  is  f  &r  the  calf.  She  will  eat  and  assimdate  more 
also  one  that  requires  great  labor,  which  comes  I  food •  and  Wl11  Set  the  hablt  of  8ecretlnS  more 

In  other  respects  no I milk"    1  belleve  there  is  no  better  way  of  re" 
I  storing  the  milking  qualities  of  cows  that  have 


buried  to  the  depth  of  a  good  furrow,  we  j 


two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  turnips,  in  a  | 


cannot  doubt  but  that  it  must  add  a  large  =  -       , , 

L  5  =  favorable  season,  in  addition  to  late  pasture, 

amount  of  plant  food  to  the  soil.  | 

"On  the  continent,"  where  green  manuring  I 
is  practical  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  where  j  S0W  TIMOTHY^GRASS  SEED, 

else,  other  plants  are  made  use  of;  as,  for  in- j  beat  tmle  of  tne  yeal.  to  sow  timothy  or 

stance,  the  white  lupine,  vetch  and  rape.  In  j  herdsgress  seed  to  be  certain  of  a  good  catch, 
Germany  rye  is  used  for  this  purpose  to  a  great  |  is  tne  Autumn.  So  if  you  wish  to  lay  your 
extent,  and  several  crops  are  often  turned  j  ge]d  0f  Winter  grain  down  to  grass  for  meadow, 
under  in  the  course  of  one  season,  amounting,  j  without  running  any  chance  of  failure,  sow 
in  some  instances,  to  more  than  one  hundred  j  the  seed  liberally  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
tons  of  green  vegetable  matter  per  annum.  \  c00i  moi&t  Autumn  weather  will  enable  it  to 
In  Italy,  the  preference  is  almost  invariably  j  make  root  enough  to  endure  the  Winter  well, 
given  to  the  white  lupine,  though  in  some  j  and  the  same  kind  of  weather  in  the  Spring 
cases  the  yellow  lupine  is  made  use  of.  In  I  will  place  it  far  enough  ahead  to  bid  defiance 
from  three  to  three  and  one  half  months  after  j  to  any  Summer  drouth.  Sow  thickly,  and  re- 
planting, this  crop  will  usually  yield  from  ten  |  peat  the  operation  with  clover  seed  next  Spring, 
to  fifteen  tons  of  green  vegetable  matter  per  [  One  cannot  grow  too  much  clover  on  a  farm, 
acre,  and  three  crops  are  often  plowed  in  f  and  the  great  trouble  with  most  farmers  is  to 
during  a  single  season.  }  grow  enough. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  borage  is  much  1  In  sowing  timothy  seed  with  Winter  wheat 
used  as  a  green  manure.  From  experiments  I  we  prefer  waiting  until  the  grain  has  started 
made  by  Lampadius  it  would  seem  that  it  ]  some  before  scattering  the  grass  seed  ;  the  lat- 
draws  nine-tenths  of  its  substance  from  the  f  ter  will  grow  enough  before  Winter,  and  will 
air ;  and  hence  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  pur- !  not  get  so  rank  the  next  season  as  to  injure  the 
pose  of  a  green  manure.  I  wheat.    Timothy  seed  sown  early  in  the  Fall 

Of  the  whole  range  of  plants  which  are,  or  f  alone  on  ground  well  prepared,  at  the  rate  of 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  none  seem  to  |  half  a  bushel  per  acre,  will  furnish  a  very  good 
suit  our  climate  as  well  as  the  common  red  I  crop  of  hay  or  good  pasture  the  following  sea- 
clover  and  Indian  corn ;  that  even  on  mode- 1  son.  Much  is  lost  by  not  sowing  timothy  seed 
rately  good  land  one  crop  of  the  former,  turned  j  in  the  Fall ;  sow  it  by  all  means  now  unless 
under,  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or !  you  intend  to  harrow  your  field  in  the  Spring, 
corn,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  but  few  of  us !  and  at  the  proper  time  put  in  the  clover  seed 
know  the  effect  of  turning  under  a  crop  of  |  without  heeding  that  you  have  sown  herdsgrass. 
clover,  and  afterwards  seeding  down  to  rye,  j  — Rural  New  Yorker. 
to  be  turned  under  when  two  or  three  feet  I  «~..-...-.».,.n«..m.,nn...,.m-H~«. 
high ;  that  it  will  produce  an  immense  crop  off  CLOVER, 
corn  my  own  experience  will  show  me,  but  j  Clover  difffer8  entirel7from  the  cereal  crops 
never  having  tried  the  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  j  in  this .  it  gends  fe  main  rootg  perpendicularly 
vegetable  matter  upon  a  crop  of  wheat,  I  can- !  downwards,  when  no  obstacle  stands  in  the 
not  state  the  result.  One  great  advantage  |  wayj  t0  a  deptQ  which  the  fibrQUS  roots  of 
which  the  common  red  clover  possesses  over |  wheat  and  barley  fail  t0  reach;  the  principal 
corn  and  rye  is,  that  owing  to  the  great  depth  |roots  of  clover  branch  0ff  into  creeping  shoots, 
of  its  roots  it  is  much  better  able  to  withstand  |  which  again  send  forth  fresh  root  downwards. 
our  droughts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  i  Thus  ciover)  like  the  pea  plant,  derives  its 
deep  roots  act  as  so  many  tubes  for  the  pas- f  principal  food  from  layers  below  the  surface 
sage  of  fertilizing  materials  from  a  lower  stra-  f  soil .  and  the  difference  between  the  two  con- 
tum  of  soil,  all  to  be  retained  in  the  upper  one.  j  si8ts  mainly  in  this-that  the  clover,  from  its 
There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to  introduce  I  larger  and  more  extensive  root  surfaee,  can 
clover  into  our  rotation  than  to  sow  the  seed  |  still  find  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  fields  where 
with  our  oats,  and  after  the  oat  crop  is  taken }  peas  no  longer  thrive  ;  the  natural  consequence 
off,  pasture  the  stubble  just  as  we  usually  do,  ]  is,  that  the  subsoil  is  left  proportionately  much 
until  the  following  Spring,  when  the  first  crop  j  poorer  by  clover  than  by  the  pea.  Clover  seed, 
may  be  either  cut  for  hay  or  turned  under  for  j  on  account  of  its  small  size,  can  furnish,  from 
manure  for  a  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  If|  its  own  mass,  but  few  formative  elements  for 
the  first  crop  of  clover  is  turned  under,  the  |  the  young  plant,  and  requires  a  rich  arable 
field  may  be  seeded  down  to  rye,  which  in  |  surface  for  its  development ;  but  the  plant  takes 
turn  may  be  turned  under  to  give  place  to  a  |  but  comparatively  little  food  from  the  surface 
regular  crop  of  wheat,  to  be  seeded  down  with  j  soil.  When  the  roots  have  pierced  through 
clover  and  timothy.  j  this,  the  upper  parts  are  soon  covered  with  a 

Another  plan  which  I  have  pursued  with  j  corky  coating,  and  only  the  fine,  root  fibers 
equal,  if  not  better  success,  is  to  turn  under  a  I  ramifying  through  the  subsoil,  convey  food  to 


chiefly  in  harvesting. 

more  is  required  than  to  grow  the  corn  crop-  . 

if  as  much.    Every  farmer  must  be  guided  l  ^generated  from  poor  management.    I  gave 

partly  by  circumstances  as  to  the  means  he  |  my  cows  three  quarts  each  of  corn  meal  a  day, 

can  best  employ  to  lighten  and  facilitate  thisjand  an  abundant  supply  of  corn  stalks  and 

work ;  the  most  we  can  do  in  this  article  is  to  I stnw-    Instead  of  letting  tbem  S°  At7  in  No" 

.  offer  a  few  hints  which  may  be  improved  by  I  yember>  1  kePl  them  stabled  m  cold  weather>  . 
j  |  and  they  gave  more  milk,  or  rather  they  made 

j  of  considerable  advantage  to  run  a  five- ! more  butter'  after  we  commenced  to  feed  grain 

!  tooth  cultivator  along  the  rows  before  digging.  I in  November  and  December,  than  they  did  in 
iThe  two  rear  teeth  should  be  of  the  mould  !AuSust  and  September.  I  milked  some  of 
1  board  form,  and  placed  so  as  to  haul  away  the  j them  to  withiQ  six  weeka  of  calvinS-  Tbis  is 
I  dirt  from  the  hills.  This  operation,  which  1  PerhaPB>  too  much-ten  weeks  would  be  bet- 
hakes  but  little  time,  smooths  the  ground  be-|ter-  Tne  cows'  after  we  stoPPed  milkinS> 
!  tween  the  hills,  levels  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  I fleshed  UP  raPidK/>  and  many  were  tne  Predic" 
!  removes  some  of  the  soil  from -the  tubers.  In ! tions  that  the  cora  meal  would  sPoil  them  for 
I  large  fields,  where  many  hands  are  employed, !  milk-  But  il  did  not-  They  Save  more 
Ithe  labor  should  be  systematized.  On  fine  j  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  certainly  very  much 
I  days  the  potatoes  need  little  airing— just  enough  I  richer.  The  prospects  now  are  that  for  the 
I  to  loosen  the  dirt  on  them-as  they  are  better !  yeal''  commencing  the  first  of  last  November 
[  if  gathered  without  feeling  much  sun.  The  1 tm  the  first  of  next  November,  they  will  give 
I  feebler  hands,  and  even  children  could  pick  I as  mucJl  a9ain  butter  as  they  ever  gave  in  a 
!  them  into  baskets,  which  should  be  emptied  f  year  before.  So  much  for  good  feeding  in 
I  and  replaced  by  men.  Some  find  it  economi- 1  Winter.  We  weigh  every  pound  of  butter 
I  cal  to  provide  a  large  number  of  baskets,  [ made-  and  1  feel  confident  that  this  opinion 
I  which,  when  filled,  are  loaded  on  a  wagon  fit-i win  Prove  correct.  I  have  not  yet  fed  meal 
!  ted  with  a  suitable  rack,  and  drawn  to  the  mar- 1  this  Summer,  but  shall  do  so  the  moment  there 
I  ket  or  cellar.  This  course  saves  handling,  and ! is  any  indication  of  a  falling  off  in  butter.  In 
I  the  potatoes  look  better,  and  are,  perhaps,  less  I  fect,  I  should  feed  meal  now  if  I  had  my  build- 
!  liable  to  decay.  Before  being  closely  stored  I  inSs  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose.  I 
I  for  the  Winter,  the  crop  should  be  under  light ! nave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  pay 
I  cover  until  the  sweating  stage  is  passed.  This  1 t0  Siye  each  cow  two  cluarta  of  corn  and  pea 
I  may  take  place  in  lightly  covered  pits  pro- 1  meal  a  dav-  If  twenty  bushels  of  corn  a  year 
I  vided  with  ventilators,  on  the  barn  floor,  orin!wm  double>  or  even  add  one  tuird  to  the 
!  some  out-building.  After  this  process  is  com- 1  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  by  a  cow, 
Ipleted  they  may  be  placed  safely  in  dry,  cool!U  is  easy  to  fiSure  whether  it  is  profitable  or 
!  cellars,  or  covered  with  an  air-tight  layer  oflnot-  1  do  not  say  tney  wiU  not  eat  as  mucb 
\  earth  to  a  suitable  depth  ;  light  should  be  ex- 1  grass  and  foddcr  as  lf  they  were  not  fed  with 
1  eluded  from  them.  It  is  also  better  to  store !  meaL  The  more  food  they  win  eat  the  better> 
I  potatoes  low  in  a  cellar  than  near  the  ceiling.  |  provided  it  is  turned  into  butter  and  cheese.— 
I  In  digging  potatoes,  the  best  hand  imple-  [ 
Imentfor  universal  use  is  the  hook,  made  of| 

|  the  best  steel.  Round  tines  draw  through  the  {  Daily  Consumption  of  Hat.— It  is  hard  to 
j  earth  easier  than  flat  ones  with  their  broadest }  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  of  the  specific  num- 
|  sides  at  right  angles  to  the  handle.  In  all  cases  j  ber  of  pounds  of  hay  to  be  fed  to  each  animal ; 
|  avoid  injuring  the  tubers  with  the  implements.  { but  according  to  the  subjoined  table,  indorsed 
j  From  appearances,  we  judge  the  price  of  1  by  the  Country  Gentleman,  of  Albany,  it  will 
I  the  present  crop  of  potatoes  will  rule  high.  I  be  seen  that  the  daily  consumption  does  not 
|  In  the  large  portion  of  the  country  which  has  1  vary  much  from  three  pounds  to  each  hundred 
|  been  seriously  affected  by  dry  weather,  the  1  pounds  of  the  animal. 

j  crop  will  probably  fall  below  the  usual  average.  ]  This  table  will  prove  useful  to  farmers  who 
I  In  other  extensive  potato  growing  districts  dis-  { wish  to  find  out  beforehand  how  long  their 
}  ease  prevails.  The  Northwestern  States  are  j  hay  will  last  during  the  Winter.  One  ton  of 
|  great  sufferers  from  the  ravages  of  the  Colora- 1  timothy  hay  in  the  mow  will  occupy  500  cubic 
I  do  bug.  Taken  altogether,  circumstances  in- 1  feet . 
|dicate  high  prices  for  this  important  staple. —  | 
I  Rural  New  Yorker. 


\  Harris'  "  Walks  and  Talks." 


Working  Horses, 
Working  Oxen, 
Milch  Cows, 
Young  Growing  Cattle, 
Steers, 
Dry  Cows, 
Sheep, 
Elephant, 


Pounds. 
3,08 
2,40 
2,40 
3,08 
2,84 
2, 42 
3,00 
3,12 


second  crop  of  clover  just  about  the  time  it  is '  the  plant.—  IAebig. 


I  Mr.  E.  W.  Stewaet  writes  to  the  American  ! 
|  Farmer  that  after  an  experience  of  more  than  f 
1  ten  years,  he  finds  two  bushels  of  steamed  hay  | 
|  are  worth  three  bushels  of  unsteamed,  and  that  1 
I  one  quart  of  corn-meal  steamed  with  a  bushel  f 
|  of  straw,  is  equal  to  a  bushel  of  hay.  I 

I  A  Vermonter  has  produced  an  apple  five  j  its  need  on  all  kinds  of  neat  stock  and  horses 
j  inches  larger  around  than  the  trunk  of  the  tree  j  is  a  great  preventive  of  disease  and  vermin, 
I  that  bears  it.  5  and  is  productive  of  health. 


The  curry-comb  should  not  be  neglected; 


Kindred.— Let  us  count  up  our  treasure  of  kindred;  they  are  our  best.  Is  there  any  tie  which  absence  has  loosened,  or  which  the  wear  has  fretted 
into  the  heart,  until  it  bears  something  of  the  nature  of  a  fretter  ?  Any  relationship  we  have  not  fully  realized  for  want  of  dwelling  on  it  ?  Any  cud  at 
our  home  table  whose  sweetness  we  have  not  fully  tasted,  though  it  might  yet  make  of  our  daily  bread  a  continual  feast  ?  Let  us  reckon  up  these  trea- 
sures while  they  are  still  ours,  in  thankfulness  to  God.  Tightly,  tenderly,  let  us  bind  these  blessed  ties  around  our  hearts.  Let  not  their  strength  be  first 
lelt  when  broken.  Now  let  us  learn  the  full  worth  of  our  relationships,  counting  over,  as  the  veriest  misers,  the  full  amount  of  our  best  wealth  that  we 
may  use  it  and  enjoy  it  richly  as  God  would  have  us.  ' 


The  Farm:  ami  Fireside. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  SMALL  FRUITS. 


G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  EDITORS. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER 


1  8G7 


AGBloULTrKB  teed*  us  ;  to  a  great  extent  it  clothes  us  ;  with 
out  it  we  could  not  have  manufactures. andshnuld  notharccon 


Within' the  last  half  dozen  years  theculti-j 
|  vation  of  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  I 
|  raspberries,  grapes,  >ic.  has  increased  to  a  j 
I  large  extent,  and  in  some  sections  has  proved  I 
j  a  profitable  investment.  In  other  localities,  | 
I  not  within  close  proximity  to  markets,  it  has  j 
I  been  a  losing  business.    Again,  in  many  eec-l 

merce.   These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluBter— the  5  .  ...     ,  .,,f  ,      i.  .  ,      .,        ,  i 

largest  Id  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agrlculture—DAHIEI.  |  tlOHS,  even  With  Skillful  Culture,  genial  SOU  and  j 

  _  -   I  with  markets  at  hand,  there  are  complaints  of  I 

.„.„-...-.._   _  .  ^  ^  business  not  paying  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ! 

WOOL  GROWERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS,    j  branches  of  agriculture. 

A  few  years  ago,  within  our  memory  at  f  We  have  numerous  letters  of  regret  also  j 
least,  the  New  England  States  produced  the  |  personal  complaints  from  people  who  have  j 
greater  portion  of  the  wool  grown  in  this  [settled  on  some  of  the  new  tracts  or  settle- 1 
country.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle  States  j  mcnts  of  New  Jersey.  From  the  representa-  f 
then  kept  but  small  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  { tions  made  by  the  propristors  of  these  cheap  ] 
wool  was  principally  used  for  domestic  fabrics,  \  farm  or  homestead  estates,  hundreds  of  peo- f 
and  made  up  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers.  The}  pie  left  comfortable  homes  in  the  New  Eng-| 
great  West  was  then  undeveloped,  railroads  f  land,  the  Middle,  and  even  the  Western  States,  { 
were  not  constructed,  and  the  pioneers  of  that  j  and  flocked  to  these  settlements,  where  they  I 
section  had  no  surplus  wool  to  forward  to  the  I  supposed  they  could  soon  grow  rich  by  the  ! 
Eastern  markets.  }  cultivation  of  small  fruits.    A  few  years'  ex-  j 

Some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  wool- 1  perience  has  changed  the  enthusiasm  of  many  j 

en  mills  began  to  spring  up  in  the  Eastern  I of  these  people,  and,  of  course,  they  think  j 

States,  there  arose  a  demand  for  wool  greater  I  tlK;y  were  deceived  by  the  flattering  and  over- j 

than  the  New  England  farmers  could  supply,  j drawn  picture  of  small  fruit  cultivation.  j 

The  demand  reached  the  ears  of  the  farmers  |    We  have  no  charges  to  make  against  the  f 

who  had  settled  down  on  the  rich  valley  and  I  proprietors  of  "  new  settlements,"  anywhere  ;  I 

prairie  lands  of  the  West,  and  in  a  few  years  I  nor  are  we  disposed  to  underrate  the  value  of  I 

that  country  was  alive  with  immense  flocks  1  their  lands  or  the  quality  of  their  soils.    But  i 

of  sheep.    Those  Western  farmers  never  do  |  we  have  very  serious  doubts  of  any  commu-  j 

things  by  halves ;  their  gigantic  prairies  were  I  nity — no  matter  where  located — being  able  to  I 

found  to  be  the  place  for  extensive  sheep  hus- 1  do  half  as  well  as  is  represented  in  the  cultiva-  j 

bandry,  and  to-day  the  woolen  manufactories  j  tion  of  small  fruits,  alone.    Where  a  whole  j 

of  this  country  are  mainly  supplied  from  be- 1  community  make  a  specialty  of  one  branch  of! 

yond  the  Alleghanies.    The  great  West,  with  f  horticulture,  the  competition  and  over-pro-  ] 

characteristic  ambition,  will  continue  to  mo- f  duction,  in  seasons  of  plenty,  will  net  but  a  1 

nopolize  the  production  of  wool,  and  from  |  small  profit  to  individual  labor.    Then,  in  un- j 

that  section  must  the  manufacturers  look  for  1  fruitful  seasons,  there  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  I 

their  chief  supply.  I  whole  community.    We  believe  in  a  diversity  | 

t>  *  -kt  _  n    i    j  _in      t.       it.  1  of  crops  :  and  therefore,  when  selecting  a  new  ! 

But  New  England,  although  unable  to  com- '         1   '  '       ,    .  -    , 6    ,  = 

!.i  »v.  m.  i  ■  ■  «         j    »•      r       i  =  home,  wou  d  not  purchase  lands  adapted  to  = 
pete  with  the  West  in  the  production  of  wool,  \  e  \ 

will  retain  her  ascendancy  and  power  as  the  f  one  cro^  on  ^'  \ 

great  centre  of  woolen  manufactures.    From  j    There  is  another  extreme  to  be  avoided ;  j 

the  last  report  of  the  National  Association  of! that  i3  the  large  purchase  of  new  and  untried  j 

Woolen  Manufacturers,  we  glean  the  following  j  varieties  of  fruits  and  vines.     Millions  of; 

statistics.    It  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  |  money  have  been  expended  in  this  country,  j 

wool  manufacturing  interest,  and  shows  that  t  within  a  few  years,  on  new  seedlings  and  vines  j 

New  England  leads  all  other  sections  in  the  j  tbat  were  entirely  valueless.    Don't  be  in  haste  j 

production  of  our  woolen  fabrics.    The  num- jto  purchase  all  the  horticultural  novelties  that; 

ber  of  mills  in  the  United  States  (in  18G5)  was  j are  advertised.      Remember,  also,  that  no  j 

917,  and  the  amount  of  wool  consumed,  in  J  Plaati  tree  or  ?me  wil1  thrive  and  do  wel1  in  j 

nine  months,  was  2,252,545  pounds,  and  of|aI1  sections.    Soil  and  climate  must  be  con-] 

this  amoant  New  England's  share  was  1.6G0,- 1  suited,  else  failure  will  be  met  with  quite  as! 

313  pounds,  or  almost  seventy-five  per  cent.  | o{ten  as  success. 

The  total  value  of  woolen  goods  manufactured  |    The  above  remarks  are  not  intended  to  dis- 1 

in  the  United  States  in  1864,  was  $121,868,- }  courage  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  nor  to ; 

260 ;  of  this  amount  New  England  furnished  !  disparage  horticultural  settlements.     But  as ! 

$S3,G27,374,  or  nearly  seventy  per  cent.    It  is  |  most  of  our  people  are  amateurs  in  fruit  cul- 

no  exaggeration,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  I  ture,  it  is  well  to  be  considerate  and  prudent 

figures,  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  wool  f  at  the  start.    The  chances  of  success  in  all 

used  in  the  country  is  consumed  by  the  six  \  new  enterprises  are  more  certain  with  delibe- 

New  England  States.  }  ration  and  reflection,  than  with  mere  enthusi- 

m,  *       i  ,i  •  ..  ,        I  asm  and  haste. 

The  price  of  wool,  this  season,  is  quite  low —  § 

not  much  above  prices  before  the  war.    The  f 

number  of  sheep  in  the  country  is  estimated  j  Southern  Aqriodlture.— Under  the  old 
to  be  nearly  double  what  we  have  ever  had  j  plantation  system  in  the  Southern  States,  there 
before.  Consequently,  the  market  is  rather  |waa  iittle  improvement  in  agriculture,  and 
over-stocked  with  wool,  and  prices  are  not  re-  j  very  few  agricultural  societies  existed.  Since 
munerative.  Thousands  of  farmers  in  the  j  the  war  terminated,  and  free  labor  is  encour- 
West  are  anxious  to  give  up  sheep  husbandry  j  aged;  tbe  pe0ple  are  advising  the  establishment 
and  turn  their  attention  to  cattle  and  grain.  ]  0f  tnege  societies  to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
~_™™_— ~   1  tions  in  the  system  of  labor.    If  the  South  de- 

I  pends  on  her  agriculture,  as  she  will  to  a  large 
October  is  a  good  month  to  transplant  trees.  jcxtent)  therc  must  be  more  science  and  imelli. 
If  the  leaves  have  not  fallen,  they  should  be  |  gence  appUed  t0  ,he  cultivation  of  the  soi]. 
stripped  off.  For  many  kinds  of  trees  Autumn  [  Under  the  old  sy8tem  the  )and  hecame  poorer 
transplanting  is  the  best,  and  there  is  often  the  |  and  poorer.  andj  a8  Governor  Wise  said, 
advantage  of  having  more  time  to  do  it  than  j  ,nlley  had  to  chage  ^.^,1  6teer8  oyer 
in  the  Spring.  j  fields  of  broom-sedge  for  a  tough  beef-steak." 


TrrR  Drouth  at  the  West. — A  dispatch 
from  Cincinnati  of  Sept.  27th,  says  it  is  still 
very  dry,  aud  the  reports  regarding  corn  and 
potatoes  are  most  discouraging.  Farmers  are 
selling  their  stock.  Water  is  very  scarce,  and 
in  many  cases  cattle  have  to  be  driven  a  great 
distance  for  it.  Farmers  are  not  feeding  hogs 
for  the  Winter  market  to  any  great  extent,  and 
no  contracts  are  being  made  but  those  for  early 
delivery. 


|  @"  At  the  Windham  County  (Conn. )  Fair, 
]  held  last  week,  our  correspondent,  John  Di- 
j  mon  took  the  first  premiums  for  the  best  Alder- 
|  ney,  Devon  and  Ayrshire  bulls  and  cows. 


I  Under  the  Homestead  law  one  hundred  and 
f  sixty  acres  of  land  can  be  obtained  in  Missouri 
f  for  $18  expense.  Improved  farms  can  be 
5  bought  at  from  $5  to  10  per  acre. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS.  | 

The  September  issue  of  the  Entomologist! 
describes  a  new  enemy  to  the  corn  crop,  in  the  | 
form  of  a  beetle.  In  some  portions  of  Penn- 1 
sylvaniu  aud  New  York  it  has  destroyed  whole  j 
fields  of  corn.  This  beetle  breeds  in  low,  wet  j 
places,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  there  is ) 
considerable  decaying  wood.  The  editor  of! 
the  Entomologist  asks : 

"May  it  not  be  possible  that  it  is  sometimes  j 
carted  out  on  to  corn  fields  in  swamp  muck  ?  j 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  fields } 
that  have  been  manured  with  swamp  muck  are  ! 
more  largely  infested  than  those  which  have  I 
not  been  so  treated."  } 

The  editor  of  the  Sheep  Department,  in  the  ! 
New  Hampshire  Farmer,  is  not  discouraged  by  ! 
the  low  price  of  wool.  He  says  there  is  no  f 
branch  of  farming  in  that  State  that  pays  so  1 
well  as  sheep  husbandry.  Moreover  he  is  san- 1 
guine  that  there  will  soon  be  a  home  demand  I 
for  wool.  He  says:  "The  man  who  starts  a| 
flock  at  this  period  will  be  decidedly  in  luck."  \ 
Perhaps.  | 

In  the  horticultural  corner  of  the  Country  I 
Gentleman  is  an  article  on  the  "Cultivation  off 
Orchards,"  which  is  probably  from  the  pen  of  [ 
J.  J.  Thomas.    The  experience  and  observa-  i 
tion  of  the  writer  is  in  favor  of  cultivating  or- 1 
chards,  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  stocked  ] 
down  to  grass.    Both  old  and  young  bearing  | 
trees  are  benefited  by  surface  cultivation.  The  | 
article  closes  with  the  following  : —  I 
"Where  the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  character! 
;  as  to  allow  the  roots  of  old  trees  to  extend  j 
i  downward  several  feet,  the  hurtful  effects  of  a ! 
I  heavy  crop  of  grass  are  not  so  great  as  when  ! 
i  they  are  near  the  surface  ;  but  in  all  instances  j 
;  good  surface  cultivation  is  a  great  benefit."  j 

!    Colman's  Rural  World  gives  sundry  reasons  \ 
\  why  stock,  especially  that  belonging  to  the  j 
I  daily,  should  be  well  fed  and  cared  for  in  au-l 
jtumn.    It  adds:  j 
|     "It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  good  care  and! 
!  liberal  feeding  at  this  season  fits  cows  to  en-i 
I  counter  the  rigors  of  winter  successfully,  but  i 
|  more  especially  do  they  conduce  to  a  liberal  \ 
I  and  rich  flow  of  milk,  thus  improving  the  char-  i 
|  acter  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  butter ! 
}  product.    A  free  use  of  pumpkins  and  roots , 
{  with  their  tops,  and  an  occasional  mash  treat, 
[  will  amply  repay  the  cost  of  the  articles  and 
|  richly  remunerate  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  in 
!  supplying  them.    Autumn  being  emphatically 
f  the  butter  season,  milch  cows  then,  if  ever,  de- 
|  serve  extra  care  and  consideration." 

]  Fall  ploughing  is  often  recommended  for 
I  destroying  the  cut-worm.  "Agricola"  gives 
{ his  views  in  a  recent  number  of  the  German- 
|  town  Telegraph  : — 

|  "His  theory  is  that  frost  has  nothing  to  do 
|  with  dostroying  the  eggs  of  the  cut-worm, 
]  whether  the  ground  be  plowed  in  the  fall  or 
!  early  spring ;  but  that,  done  at  either  seaBon, 
|  the  eggs  are  buried  so  deep  as  to  place  them 
I  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  hence 
]  preventing  them  from  hatching.  If  these  egge 
!  are  undisturbed,  they  will  hatch  between  the 
|  first  and  fifteenth  of  May  ;  and  if  they  arc,  as 
j  is  assumed,  destroyed  by  being  turned  under, 
jit  makes  no  difference  whether  the  burying 
!  is  done  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring. 
}  This  is  probably  true ;  still,  though  both  are 
!  alike  effective,  it  is  safer  to  do  the  work  in  the 
|  fall,  leaving  out  of  view  the  supposed  favorable 
1  action  of  frost  upon  ground  turned  up  late  in 
I  autumn,  because  there  is  generally  more  time 
j  to  do  it  then,  and  the  soil  is  in  better  order  for 
!  the  operation." 

1  The  fertilizing  value  of  red  clover  is  known 
!  to  every  practical  fanner.  In  a  discussion  be- 
{ fore  the  New  York  Institute  Club,  Mr.  S.  E. 
I Todd  advanced  the  following: — 
I  "On  the  heavy,  stubborn  soils  of  the  slopes 
|  of  our  northern  lakes,  the  production  of  red 
f  clover  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  reno- 
vating and  changing  the  character  of  those 
stubborn  soils,  so  as  to  render  them  more  pro- 
ductive from  year  to  year.  Under  the  amelio- 
rating influences  of  a  crop  of  red  clover,  farms 


that  produced  scarcely  a  remunerating  crop 
when  the  virgin  soil  was  first  turned  up  with 
the  plow,  now  yield  annually  heavy  crops  of 
choice  wheat  or  other  grain.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  red  clover  as  a  renovator 
of  the  soil,  is  to  produce  vegetable  mould  or 
humus.  Where  humus  abounds  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  soil,  red  clover  is  not  the  fertilizer 
required.  But  where  the  surface  is  not  covered 
by  a  stratum  of  fine  mould,  red  clover  can  be 
raised  with  eminent  satisfaction  and  profit. 
Our  most  extensive  Pennsylvania  fanners  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  excellence  and  effi- 
ciency of  red  clover.  Almost  our  entire  coun- 
try has  got  to  renovate  with  red  clover.  Old 
and  impoverished  fields  will  eventually  be  made 
to  feel  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  effi- 
cient renovator  of  poor  and  badly  managed 
soil.  And  this  great  and  desirable  change  will 
be  wrought  out  by  the  production  of  red 
clover." 

BONE  SPAVIN. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside : 

In  your  paper  of  Sept.  2lst,  I  saw  an  inquiry 
made,  "Can  bone  spavin  be  cured?" 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  that 
particular  respect,  and  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  best  veterinary  sur- 
geons in  Europe,  I  will  explain,  as  far  as  lies 
in  my  power,  for  the  information  of  the  in- 
quirer, the  nature  and  only  prevention  of  bone 
spavin  in  horses.  In  the  first  place  the  spavin 
comes,  or  is  thrown  out,  on  the  inside  of  the 
joint  of  the  hind  leg ;  when  coming  or  grow- 
ing it  is  thin,  as  is  termed,  in  its  bud  or  infancy, 
of  a  gristly  nature,  that  protrudes  or  is  forced 
out  of  the  joint,  and  is  most  generally  brought 
on  from  working  horses  too  young.  When 
this  is  first  seen  or  discovered  (by  an  experi- 
enced person)  it  must  be  immediately  cauter- 
ized or  "  fired,"  as  is  termed  in  the  old  coun- 
try. Whatever  stage  of  stiffness  or  lameness 
the  horse  may  then  endure  from  the  disease, 
will  be  stopped  by  firing.  But  if  the  spavin 
[  should  be  discovered  in  its  first  stage,  when  no 
i  lameness  has  taken  place,  by  then  cauterizing, 
!the  horse  will  be  free  from  lameness  during  his 
!  life,  as  I  have  had  experience  of  it  in  different 
!  instances.  As  I  before  stated,  whatever  stage 
|  or  state  the  spavin  is  in  when  the  horse  is  tired, 
!you  only  arrest  its  progress  iu  that  particular 
!  state.  The  horse  will  still  be  lame,  but  never 
!  lamer  than  he  was  before  the  firing.  The 
!  longer  it  is  growing  or  allowed  to  grow,  the 
I  lamer  the  horse  gets,  until  it  becomes  ossified, 
land  attached  to  the  bone;  then  there  is  no 
\  cure  for  bone  spavin. 

A  Constant  Reader. 
|    Milfoed,  Mass.,  Sept.  27th,  18C7. 

I  The  English  Cattle  Plague  during  the  last 
I  week  reported,  that  ending  September  7th,  at- 
!  lacked  but  one  animal.  The  total  number  of 
!  cattle  reported  to  have  been  attacked  in 
j  Great  Britain  since  the  plague  first  appear- 
|  ed,  is  278,927,  and  56,911  healthy  cattle 
!  have  been  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
!  the  disease. 

I  The  receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  last 
!  week  were  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thou- 
|  sand  six  hundred  and  forty  bushels.  During 
I  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  they  were 
!  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  seven 
I  hundred  and  sixty-five  bushels.  Number  one 
{wheat  brought  from  $1.87  to  $1.94  a  bushel. 


I  The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  says  that  the 
I  western  farmers  will  make  more  this  year  from 
|  a  yield  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
§  than  they  did  from  one  of  thirty-one  bushels  to 
|  the  acre  in  1860. 


|  Ah  Dlinois  editor  has  seen  a  cornfield  of 
1  seventy-five  acres,  in  that  State,  in  which  the 
I  stalks  averaged  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 

A  Sign  op  Improvement. — An  agricultural 
j  fair  in  New  York  offers  larger  premiums  for 
I  cheese  and  butter  than  it  does  for  horse-racing. 


Rest. — William  Pitt  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  early  age  of  47.  When  the  destinies  of  nations  hung  in  large  measure  on  his  doings,  be  felt  com- 
pelled to  give  an  unremitting  attention  to  affairs  of  State.  Sabbath  brought  no  rest  to  him,  and  soon  his  unwilling  brain  gave  signs  of  exhaus  ion.  But 
his  presence  in  Parliament  was  conceived  to  be  indispensable  for  explanation  and  defence  of  the  public  policy.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  his 
custom  to  eat  heartily  of  substantial  food,  most  highly  seasoned,  just  before  going  to  his  place,  in  order  to  afford  the  body  that  strength  and  to  excite  the 
mind  to  that  activity  deemed  necessary  to  the  momentous  occasion.  But  under  the  high  pretension  both  of  mind  and  body  perished  prematurely.  Let 
his  case  be  a  warning. 
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The  Fireside  Wu$$> 


NOW  ANOTHER  HARVEST  STANDS, 

Short  years  ago  the  battle's  breath 

Swept  flerj  hot  across  the  plain ; 
And  steadily  the  reaper  Death, 

With  cruel  carnage  in  his  train, 
Marched  through  the  serried  ranks  that  stood 

Unwavering,  and  cut  them  down : 
While  field  and  farm,  and  hill  and  wood 

Grew  dark  beneath  the  battle's  frown. 

The  cannon  thundered  in  their  wrath, 
The  musket  rang  with  volleys  there ; 

The  loud  shell  cut  its  trackless  path, 
And  burst  with  fury  in  the  air; 

And  thickly  by  the  trodden  way, 
In  dyke  and  field,  by  level  towb, 

Of  trampled  corn,  Death's  harvest  lay- 
Friend  close  by  friend,  and  foe  with  foe. 

But  now  another  harvest  stands 

Where  once  Death  trod  the  bleeding  plain, 
Quite  ready  for  the  gleaner's  hands, 

That  bind  in  shocks  the  golden  grain. 
Afar  the  sheltered  farm-house  sleepB, 

Embowered  in  shade ;  while  o'er  the  mound, 
With  pitying  growth  the  wild  vine  creeps, 

Where  rifles  rang  with  deadly  Bound. 

Up  from  her  covert  starts  the  quail, 

As  chancing  on  her  hidden  nest, 
The  farmer  lad,  with  noisy  hail, 

Spies  quick  as  thought  the  speckled  breast, 
And  low  and  sweet  the  echoes  call ! 

While  from  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
In  mellow  radiance  flooding  all, 

The  golden  light  of  peace  is  shed. 


Fireside 

THE  LAST  WILL;  OE  MY  UNCLE'S  GHOST.  1 

The  scenes  I  am  about  to  describe  occurred  | 
about  the  year  1860,  to  a  respectable  family  by  I 
the  name  of  Culverton,  in  Orange  county,  | 
New  York.  f 
The  Culvertons  had  lived  in  the  old  family  1 
mansion  and  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  family  I 
estate  for  many  years,  without  the  slightest  | 
doubt  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  it,  when  \ 
suddenly  there  started  up,  from  goodness  knows  | 
where,  an  individual  who  laid  claim  to  the| 
property,  and  seemed  likely  to  prove  bis  claim  § 
to  all  but  the  Culvertons  themselves.  | 
It  was  certain  Jabez  Hardy  was  the  nearest  | 
relative,  and  certain  that  even  Mrs.  Culverton  | 
was  only  a  grand  neice  of  Hiram  Hardy,  de- 1 
ceased ;  but  the  Culvertons  had  lived  with  the  f 
old  man  for  years,  and  he  had  promised,  time  | 
and  time  again,  to  leave  them  everything.   He  1 
had  even  declared  that  his  will  was  made  in  | 
their  favor ;  and  that  such  a  document  was  I 
actually  in  existence,  Mr.  Culverton  could  not  | 
doubt ;  but  diligent  search  had  been  made  in  | 
vain,  and  Jabez  Hardy,  whom  the  old  man  I 
never  saw,  was  to  take  the  place  of  people  he  | 
loved  so  fondly,  and  who  had  been  his  comfort  | 
in  his  last  hours.  I 
"It  was  a  shame !  "  said  every  one.  I 
"A  cruel,  wicked  thing !  "  sobbed  Mrs.  Cul- 1 
verton.  1 
And  Mr.  Culverton,  who  had  never  expected  | 
a  reverse,  was  quite  crushed  as  the  pending! 
lawsuit  progressed.  1 
A  thousand  times  a  day  he  said : 
"How  providential  it  would  be  if  Uncle  1 
Hiram's  Will  would  turn  up  at  this  moment."  | 
"  I  wonder  he  can  rest,  poor  man,  with  such  1 
injustice  going  on."  f 
But  no  matter  what  they  said,  or  how  they  | 
managed,  no  will  was  found,  and  Jabez  rub-  \ 
bed  his  hands  in  triumph.  \ 
It  was  strange  that  while  matters  were  in 
this  condition,  one  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  as  Mrs.  Culverton  necessarily  was, 
should  dream  of  anything  else ;    but  dream 
she  did,  night  after  night,  of  an  entirely  oppo- 
site subject. 

Inevitably,  for  a  week,  at  least,  she  had  no 
sooner  closed  her  eyes  than  she  found  herself 
in .  an  intelligence  office  full  of  employes  of 
all'  ages  and  nations,  and  face  to  face  with  a 
girl  of  small  stature,  with  white  Scotch  fea- 
tures, and  singular  blue  eyes,  wide  apart  and 
staring,  who  desired  the  situation  of  cook. 

At  first  she  did  not  like  the  girl,  but  in  every 
dream  she  found  her  aversion  vanish. 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  and  in- 
variably it  had  begun  to  melt  when  the  girl 
looked  at  her  and  said : 
"I'd  like  to  hire  with  you,  ma'am." 
It  was  always  the  same  office — always  the 


same  girl— always  the  same  words  she  uttered,  j 
until  Mrs.  Culverton  began  to  think  there  must  j 
be  something  in  the  dream.  f 
"  Though  it  can't  come  true,"  said  she,  "  for  j 
while  Johanna  remains  here  I  shall  never  hire  | 
another  cook."  { 
And  just  as  she  said  this,  there  was  a  scream,  1 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  little  errand  girl  ran  in  j 
frightened  out  of  her  senses,  to  tell  how  Jo-| 
hanna,  lifting  the  wash  boiler,  had  fallen  with  | 
it,  and  scalded  herself.  | 
Mrs.  Culverton  followed  the  young  girl  into  j 
the  kitchen,  and  found  Johanna  in  a  wretched  § 
condition ;  and  the  doctor  being  sent  for,  she  j 
was  put  to  bed  and  declared  useless  for  her  do-  j 
mestic  capacity  for  at  least  a  month  to  come.  ] 
A  temporary  substitute  must  be  had,  and  Mrs.  I 
Culvertou,  that  very  afternoon,  went  to  New  | 
York  to  find  one  at  the  Intelligence  office.  | 
Strange  to  say  in  the  bustle  she  had  quite  | 
forgotten  her  dream,  until  she  suddenly  stood  j 
face  to  face  with  the  very  girl  she  had  seen  in  [ 
it.    A  small  young  woman  with  very  singular  | 
blue  eyes,  in  a  white  face,  and  whose  features  | 
betrayed  Scottish  origin.    She  had  risen — this  j 
girl — from  a  seat  in  the  office,  and  stood  be-  j 
fore  her,  twisting  her  apron  strings  and  cur-1 
tesying.  ] 
"  I'd  like  to  hire  with  you,  ma'am,"  she  said,  j 
The  very  words  of  the  dream  also.    Mrs.  j 
Culverton  started,  and  in  her  confusion  could } 
only  say :  [ 
"Why!"  1 
The  girl  blushed.  { 
"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  only  it  seems  to  [ 
me  I'd  like  to  live  with  you."  | 
It  seemed  a  fatal  thing  to  Mrs.  Culverton,  \ 
but  she  put  the  usual  questions  and  received  \ 
the  most  satisfactory  answers,  except  as  to  | 
references.  I 
"But  I  can't  employ  you  without  a  refer-; 
ence,"  said  Mrs.  C,  knowing  that  Fate  had  de-  j 
creed  that  this  girl  should  take  a  place  in  her  | 
kitchen.  j 
"If  you  can't  I  must  out  with  it,"  said  the  i 
girl.    There's  my  lady's  name,  ma'am.    She  I 
will  tell  you  I'm  honest  and  capable ;  but  she  I 
turned  me  off  for  frightening  the  family. "  | 
"How  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Culverton. 
"  Seeing  ghosts !  "  replied  the  girl.    "Every  I 
day  I  saw  a  little  child  in  white  playing  about  I 
!  the  house ;  and  all  said  there  was  no  such  { 
:  child  there,  though  there  had  been  once,  and  ! 
j  he  was  dead.    Mistress  said  I  pretended  to  see  f 
I  it  for  the  sake  of  impertinence,  and  she  dis- 1 
|  charged  me ;  but  I  know  by  her  trembling  she  ! 
j  thought  I  had  seen  a  ghost.    I  went  to  a  doc- 1 
j  tor,  and  he  called  it  an  optical  illusion,  and  it  | 
j  would  pass  away ;  and  sure  enough  I  have  I 
I  never  seen  it  since  I  left  the  house."  | 
j    It  was  a  queer  story ;  but  Mrs.  Culverton  I 
j  believed  it,  and  before  she  left  the  office,  had  \ 
I  hired  Jessy  to  fill  Johanna's  place  for  the  space  I 
|  of  one  month  from  that  day.    That  evening ! 
I  she  came  and  went  to  work  with  a  will. 
!    Dinner  time  passed  comfortably  and  tea! 
I  time  came.    The  Culvertons  never  ate  any-  [ 
[  thing  but  a  biscuit  or  sweet  cake  at  this  meal,  j 
|and  cups  were  handed  about  in  the  sitting'! 
!  room.    Jessy  came  in  at  the  appointed  hour  j 
I  with  her  tray,  served  every  one,  and  then ! 
!  stood  smiling  before  Mrs.  Culverton,  as  she  j 
!  said :  ! 
!    " Please  ma'am,  let  me  pass  you,  the  old! 
!  gentleman  has  not  been  helped.    Yes,  sir,  in  a  1 
I  minute." 

|  "The — old — gentleman!"  cried  Mrs.  Cul-j 
I  verton. 

1  "Yes,  ma'am — behind  you  in  the  corner,  | 
I  please." 

I    "There's  no  gentleman  young  or  old  there," 
said  the  lady.    "I  can't  imagine  what  you 
|  took  for  one." 

1  The  girl  made  no  answer,  but  turned  quite 
f  white  and  left  the  room.  Mrs.  C.  followed. 
I  At  first  she  could  extort  no  explanation,  but 
!  by  and  by  the  girl  declared  that  she  saw  an  old 
!  gentleman  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  cor- 
I  ner,  who  beckoned  to  her,  and  she  fancied  in 
|  a  hurry  for  his  tea. 

!  "What  did  he  look  like  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cul- 
!  verton. 

1  "He  was  thin  and  tall,"  said  the  girl — " his 
I  hair  was  white  and  very  long,  and  I  noticed 


that  one  of  his  knee3  looked  stiff,  and  a  thick  | 
gold-headed  cane  was  beside  him." 

"Uncle  Hiram!"  cried  Mrs.   Culverton,  I 
"Upon  my  word  you've  described  my  great | 
grand-uncle  who  has  been  dead  for  twenty  I 
years."  I 
Jessy  began  to  cry. 

"I  shall  never  keep  a  place,"  she  said.! 
"You'll  turn  me  away  now." 

"See  as  many  ghosts  as  you  please,"  she} 
said,  "as  long  as  yon  don't  bring  them  before  \ 
j  my  eyes,"  and  went  back  to  her  tea  without! 
saying  a  word  to  any  of  the  family  on  the  sub-  \ 
\  ject,  although  she  was  extremely  mystified.  I 
Surely  if  the  girl  had  never  seen  her  uncle  j 
I  Hiram — which  was  not  likely,  considering  f 
i  that  he  had  been  dead  nearly  her  whole  life-  \ 
j  time— she  must  have  seen  something  in  the ! 
!  ghost  line ;  and  if,  indeed,  it  were  uncle  Hi- 1 
!  ram's  spirit,  why  should  he  not  come  to  aid ! 
j  them  in  their  trouble  ?  Mrs.  Culverton  had  j 
j  always  had  a  little  superstition  hidden  in  her  j 
j  soul,  and  she  soon  began  to  believe  this  ver-  j 
j  sion  of  the  case. 

|  The  next  morning  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  | 
!  and  shutting  the  door,  said  to  Jessy :  1 
}  "My  good  girl,  I  do  not  intend  to  dismiss! 
j  you,  so  be  quite  frank  with  me.  I  do  not  be- ! 
!  lieve  that  these  forms  are  optical  illusions.  1 1 
)  feel  sure  that  they  are  actual  spirits.  What  do  | 
|  you  think  ?  "  { 
j  "I  think  as  you  do  ma'am,"  said  the  girl.  ! 
{"Our  folks  have  always  seen  ghosts,  and! 
|  grandfather  had  the  second  sight  for  ten  years  { 
I  before  he  died."  | 
I  "If  you  should  see  the  old  gentleman  youl 
!  told  me  of  again,"  said  Mrs.  Culverton,  "be{ 
;  sure  and  tell  me.  I'll  keep  the  story  from  the  { 
!  young  folks,  and  Mr.  Culverton  would  only  \ 
\  laugh  at  it ;  but  you  described  my  dear  old  [ 
\  grand-uncle,  and  my  belief  is  you  saw  him."  I 
!  The  girl  promised  to  mention  anything  that ! 
|  might  happen,  to  her  mistress ;  and  from  that  j 
j  day  an  interchange  of  glances  between  them  j 
j  and  a  subsequent  conference  in  the  kitchen,  ] 
I  was  of  a  regular  occurrence, 
j  The  girl  saw  her  apparition  seated  on  the  j 
i  sofa  in  the  parlor,  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  1 
j  walking  in  the  garden,  and  so  life-like  was  it  | 
;  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  \ 
)  passing  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  to  it,  to  \ 
\  the  infinite  amazement  of  people  who  saw  only  ! 
i  empty  air  in  the  same  spot.  ! 
i  By  and  by  she  invariably  spoke  of  her  ghost  \ 
\  as  the  old  gentleman,  and  was  no  more  affected } 
j  by  his  presence  thau  by  that  of  a  living  being.  ] 
I  If  it  were  an  optical  illusion,  it  was  the  most! 
!  singular  on  record.  j 
|  But  all  this  while — ghost  or  no  ghost — the  j 
\  figure  never  spoke,  and  never  did  anything  to  \ 
!  help  the  Culvertons  in  their  dilemma,  and  the  I 
\  lawsuit  was  nearly  terminated  without  the ! 
I  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  Jabez  Hardy's  favor.  \ 
|  In  three  days  all  would  be  over ;  and  the  1 
|  Culvertons  who  had  earned  their  property,  if{ 
!  ever  mortals  did,  by  kindness  and  attention  to  I 
!  their  aged  relative — whom  they  had  truly  loved ! 
I  and  honored — would  probably  be  homeless.  ] 
I  One  morning  Mrs.  Culverton  sat  over  her  j 
I  breakfast  after  the  others  had  left  the  room,  l 
\  thinking  of  this,  when  Jessy  came  in. 
!  "I've  something  to  tell  you  ma'am,"  shej 
I  said.    "There's  a  change  in  the  old  gentle-! 

!man."  I 
|    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Culver-  \ 

[  ton.  | 
1  "  I've  seen  him  twice  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  \ 
I  in  the  night,"  said  the  girl ;  "and  though  al- ! 
I  ways  before  he  has  been  kind  and  pleasant  I 
I  looking,  now  he  frowns  and  looks  angry.  He  § 
I  beckons  me  to  go  somewhere,  and  I  don't  dare,  t 
|  in  the  night  time."  { 
!  "You  must,"  said  Mrs.  Culverton.  "I| 
I  know  he'll  come  again ;  and  I'll  sit  with  you  § 
I  all  night  and  go  where  you  go.  It  may  be  of  I 
\  great  good  to  us  all,  Jessy."  | 
I  "I  shan't  be  afraid  ma'am,  if  I  have  com-i 
Ipany,"  said  Jessy,  in  the  most  matter  of  fact! 
1  manner,  and  carried  out  the  breakfast  things.  \ 
|  All  day  they  never  spoke  on  the  subject ;  j 
I  but,  on  retiring,  Jessy  found  her  mistress  in  = 
!  her  bed-room  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  \ 
\  "  I'm  ready,  you  see,"  she  said.  And  Jessy  { 
I  merely  loosened  some  buttons  and  hooks,  and  I 
--  lay  down  dressed. 


Ten  o'clock  passed — eleven — twelve.  Mrs. 
Culverton  began  to  doubt,  when  suddenly  she 
saw  Jessie's  eyes  dilated  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner,  and  in  an  instant  more  the  girl  said : 
"  Why,  here  he  is,  ma'am !  " 
"  There's  no  one  there,"  said  Mrs.  Culverton. 
"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am !  I  see  him,"  said  the  girl. 
"He's  in  a  great  excitement,  ma'am;  he's 
taking  out  his  watch  to  look  at  it,  and  the  chain 
is  made  of  such  bright  yellow  hair,  I  thought 
at  first  it  was  gold." 

"  His  wife's  hair,"  said  Mrs.  Culverton.   "  It 
was  buried  with  him.    You  see  dear  old  uncle 
Hiram.    Does  he  look  at  me  ?  " 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jessy. 
"Uncle,"  said  Mrs.  C,  "do  you  know  me 
after  all  these  years  ?  " 
"He  nods,"  said  the  girl. 
"Have  you  come  to  help  us — dear  uncle?" 
said  the  lady. 

Uncle  Hiram  was  described  as  nodding  very 
kindly  and  beckoning. 

"He  wants  us  to  follow  him," said  the  lady, 
and  took  up  the  light.  The  moment  she 
opened  the  door,  Jessy  saw  the  figure  pass 
through  it.  Mrs.  Culverton  still  could  see 
nothing. 

Obedient  to  the  girl's  movements,  Mrs.  C. 
descended  the  stairs  and  stood  in  the  library. 
The  ghost  paused  before  a  book-case. 
"  He  wants  me  to  open  it,"  said  Jessy. 
"Do  so,"  said  the  lady. 
"He  signs  to  take  down  the  books, "said the 
girl. 

And  Mrs.  Culverton's  own  hands  went  to 
work.  Book  after  book  was  taken  down — 
novels  and  romances,  poems  and  plays. 

A  pile  of  books  lay  upon  the  library  carpet, 
and  still  the  ghost  pointed  to  the  rest  till  they 
were  all  down. 

"  He  looks  troubled,  ma'am.  He  seems  try- 
ing to  think,"  said  the  girl.  "  Oh,  ma'am,  he's 
gone  to  the  other  case !  " 

And  so,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  four 
great  book  cases  were  emptied,  without  appa- 
rent result. 
Suddenly  Jessie  screamed : 
"  He's  in  the  air.    He's  risen,  ma'am,  to  the 
top  of  the  case.    He  wants  me  to  climb  up." 

"  Get  the  steps,  Jessy,"  said  her  mistress, — 
and  Jessie  obeyed. 

On  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  cases,  covered 
by  cobwebs,  she  found  an  old  German  book, 
and  brought  it  down. 

"This  was  there,"  she  said.  Mrs.  C.  took 
it  in  her  hand ;  from  between  the  leaves 
dropped  a  folded  paper,  fastened  with  red  tape 
and  sealed. 

The  lady  picked  it  up,  and  read  on  the  out- 
side these  words : — 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Hiram  Hardy. 
For  a  little  while  she  could  only  weep  and 
tremble ;  soon  she  found  words : 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  "  in  the  name  of  my  hus- 
band and  my  dear  children,  I  thank  you  from 
my  soul.    Does  he  hear  me,  Jessy  ?  " 
"Yes,  he  nods  and  smiles,"  said  the  girl. 
"Will  you  let  me  see  you,  uncle?"  said 
Mrs.  Culverton. 

"He's  gone,"  said  the  girl.  "  He  has  kissed 
his  hand  and  gone." 

And  so  he  had,  for  good ;  for  from  that  mo- 
ment he  was  never  seen  again  by  mortal  eyes. 

Nobody  believed  the  story  of  his  appearance. 
But  the  will  had  been  discovered,  without 
doubt,  and  the  Culvertons  were  no  longer  in 
danger  of  expulsion  from  their  old  home. 
There  they  lived  and  died,  and  Jessy  remained 
until  she  married  ;  and  all  her  life  received 
every  kindness  from  the  family,  who  were  in- 
debted to  her  singular  peculiarity  for  their 
comfort  and  happiness. 

Whether  Uncle  Hiram's  spirit  really  came 
back  to  earth  or  not,  is  a  question ;  but  Mrs. 
Culverton  always  asserts  that  it  did,  and  quar- 
relled with  every  one  who  ventured  to  doubt 
the  assertion. 


A  Pen  Poeteait  of  Chaeles  Lamb.— Persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  traversing  Covent  Garden  at  that  time,  might,  by  extending  then- 
walk  a  few  yards  into  Russell  street,  have  noted  a  small  spare  man  in  black,  who  went  out  every  morning  and  returned  eveiy  afternoon,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  hands  of  the  clock  moved  towards  certain  hours.  You  could  not  mistake  him.  He  was  somewhat  stiff  in  his  manner,  and  almost  cler- 
ical in  dress,  which  indicated  much  wear.  He  had  a  long,  melancholy  face,  with  keen,  penetrating  eyes ;  and  he  walked  with  a  short,  resolute  step, 
city-wards.  He  looked  no  one  in  the  face  for  more  than  a  moment,  yet  contrived  to  see  everything  as  he  went  on.  No  one  who  ever  studied  the 
human  features  could  pass  him  by  without  recollecting  his  countenance. 


Whole  farms  in  Ohio  used  to  be  enclosed 
by  black  walnut  fences.  It  is  now  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  cargoes  of  it  have  left  Toledo  this  season, 
amounting  to  19,670,300  feet. 


1 


1 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 
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Agricultural  &$isccUa»ti.  I and  ""• busin«»  *«"»  donc  up°d  them  i 

"  w  •»  1  sliuuld  be  transferred  to  the  railroads  it  would  j 


The  »trheL-. 


IMPROVE  VOUR  STOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 
The  Chicago  cuttle  vanls  have 


I  require  four  freight  trains  to  be  despatched! 

...  i daily  by  the  Centra)  and  forty  bv  the  Erie,  in  I 
1  ;)0  acres  :      J  J 


j  addition  to  the  business  they  are  now  doinir. 


YVOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET 

[For  the  week  ending  Oct.  4,  1867.) 

floored  with  plank.    There  are  pens  for  75,000 1  *"*""""*  l"       """"""  l"tjr  ",v  |  faem  i-dodcotb,  kcf.l,  a-c. 

cattle,  20,000  sheep,  and  20,000  hogs.  j     "  Twenty-live  years  ago  the  grain  trade  (St\a»ryu«i..  «m  i  j^'A   

At  the  late  New  England  Fair  a  pair  of  steers! ,uis  ci,y  was  between  two  and  three  million!  cwVto^/"/"\j7"«»«  a  rS£oMi?^^.V." 
from  Brattleboro,  Vt,  that    weighed    8,000 !  l'"s"els  annually.    It  now  averages  from  fifty  ]  °""  «  b""1 ^iTZ' 
pounds  were  exhibited.  1 to  8ix[y  niillio11  bllPuels  annually,  in  addition  to  j  S™-^-—;;^™  1 M*ii7e.-^:::::; 


:  f%  4m  "ti-  subscriber  bu  purchased  of  R.  L.  Mallland, 
•  i  Esq.,  of  Newport,  bis  Imported  Alderney  Bull  COMET,  tie 
!  be»  Bull  of  bfi  age  In  New  F.nsian.l.  He  will  be  kept  for  aer- 
I  rice  at  tbe  Harlow  Place,  two  mllel  £ut  of  Providence,  on  tbe 
i  Taunton  Pike.   Price  425.00.  WM.  11.  HOPKINS.  ^ 

I    Providence,  Sept.  2»,  1667.  tw-38 


E.  BARRETT  *  CO.  MANCFACTl'RE  MEAD'S  PA- 
"....Mc  =  "  •  TKNT  CONICAL,  PLOWS (6  sizes),  Sbarea'  Silver  Medal 
_  9,c  =  Horse  Hoes;  Sbarea,  Geddea  and  other  llarrowi:  Wright's, 
...  1  60  !  Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows:  Store  Trucka,  Wbeel-barrowa,  Ri-ad- 
\  Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivator*,  Potato 
■a  nr-   '-  Diggers,  ar'd  Dealers  la  all  klndl  of  first  claaa  Farming  Toola 

■  :-*T('5  I  »ud  Seed!  at  Wholesale. 

■  •  'fiPS!  |  Factory,  No.  9  Burgc.  Street ; 
;  ■    i  i"  l                                  Omce,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 

......  va.vu  ,  , »  ^Jcaftl  10  i    September  21,  1867.  tf-37 

reported  as  having  a  cow,  part  Devon  and  Dur- j  grain  in  one  day  last  year  were  upwards  of ;  Kero.ene  011  70c  i  oiitf  gj„  |ioo.;  \  ;    

ham,  that  gave  1207  pounds  of  milk  in  30  days  I luree  million  bushels.    The  receipts  of  grain  {  Buuer  tfV"^  blake  * 


A  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  is  j  the  flour  trade.    The  receipts  at  this  port  of!  —ylgJJ  \ 


Y.  II.  Tea  

Black  Tea. . 


this  Summer. 


!  i  TT 

{hereon  Monday  last  were  upwards  of  seven  |  ^^^^"^"^  I  fSS  %  I  ^S£££Stfctg$r  W>  *  BABIlE"  *  co' 

j  Mackerel,  new  IGaISc  I  Sugar  -L-i   H»19c  =  Mn, 


A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Farmer  says  j  bumlred  t«0»sand  bushels,  besides  upwards  of 


r;y* ,  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 
tf-37 


that  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Canada,  turnip 


1  a  million  of  staves  and  six  million  feet  of  Ium-I  Beefsteak 
!  ber. 


M  KATfi,  Ac. 
 20a25c  |  llama  lfa! 


i  Beef,  corned  12al6c   Poultry  25*30« 


 TT 

Estimating   the  results  Of  the  future  by  =  Tongues,  clear  25c  I  Shoulders  16e 


„.  I  'WELLINGTON'S  VEGETABLE  CUTTEKS, 
z"'  |  \\  BARRETT  k  CO. 


culture  is  declining.    Maize  is  raised  extensive- !  — 

ly;  it  is  considered  less  expensive  and  morejlhe  Pa9t.  ,ue  time  is  not  far  Jistant  wnen  tue  I 
certain  than  turnips,  carrots  or  mangels,  and  is !  i5rain  trade  at  luis  Point  wU1  bu  a  hundred  mil- ; 
used  extensively  in  feeding.  I liou  bushels  annually.    A  movement  of  sixty  i 

Two  out  of  seven  valuable  horses  which  the  I  million  bushels  of  grain  by  rail  would  require ! 
Arago  was  bringing  over  for  the  stables  of  I  G.857  trains  of  twenty-five  cars  each,  equal  toj 


ProrideDce,  Sept.  21,  1867. 


AT  W.  E. 
If -87 

16a20c  [  Sausages  20e  !   '    ■     i  mw  ■■■■anni  mm— mm— mmmmmm mm 

....lfii^c   Trtpe   12c  j  n  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOP. 

....Iba.OcI  Fork.aalt  =  1  all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  bv  W.  E 

=  BARRETT  &  CO. 

=    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 
\  WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF   THE    NEW   YORK  [ 
WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


EATID  FLUCTUATION  IN  BBSAS  BTUFFB. 


.  in  Agricultural  Toola,  conalsllnj;  In  part  of  Conical,  Wrlghl'a 
I  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings:  Shares 'a  Talent  Harrows  and 
t  t     •   n    1  •]       \  i^«tt=  I  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cuttera,  Garden 

Messrs.  L.  W.  Jerome  and  Cameron    of  New  5  seventeen  trams  uaiiy,    UV  eacn   Ol  lUC  tWO=    Fi.ouk,  early  In  the  week,  was  much  depressed,  and  de- !  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades.  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 

1  i        ,      .     .         .  .       .  -  r  cllned  on  the  lower  grades -10  to  50  cents  a  barret    In  conse- :  Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

York    died  On  the  passage.     One  of  them  Was  =  I'oaCIS   (luring   lUC   navigation   Season   OI    IWO  I  quence  of  the  demand  for  exports  towards  the  clo6e  the  decline  =  Woonaockct,  R.  I.  ' 

&  '  =  ,        i     ,  i  ,i  n  rm* ' „  f—  An  \c  en    r,t    =  ^as  ^een  recovered,  and  a  llrmer  feeling  Is  apparent.   All  :   

the  fine  racin0  stallion  Locliinvar  valued  at  -  11 UKlll-u  ua>  "<  anu  y  ei  i  nc  g  rami  ran  cis  scaicc-  =  grades  of  Hour  arc  now  held  with  increased  conOaence.         f  r^TC"  —  ~ — 

,  |  ly  one-half  the  tonnage  to  be  moved."  i    Wu?AT'  -n?der     ?°"7e  "port  ien,^i'  >"  nW  im'  I 


two  thousand  guineas.    He  won  two  or  three  ! 
races  during  the  present  season. 
A  giant  potato  in  the  Paris  Exposition  weighs  ; 


proved,  and  closes  with  a  strong  upward  tendency.   The  late  \  t\  \  , 

break  In  the  canal  has  caused  limited  receipts.  |  K*  i  I  1  M  . 

 ™  "  ~  "  |     Corn  has  fluctuated  violently,  and  closes  tame.  | 

.  .  .  „;     Early  In  the  week  oats  were  In  active  speculative  request.  = 

Heavy  rains  have  Visited  nearly  all  parts  Otf  There  have  been  marked  fluctuatlans.  with  a  sudden  downward  I  '^TANTED— AGENTS—  $75  to  S200  per  month,  everywhere 


Introduce  throughout  tbe  L'niteci 
I, KM  INI   IMPROVI  Ii  c'O.MMi  N  SrN.-K  I  AM. 


T,  .    ,     ..   .  -  .,      ,         ,   :  ,,T.  .     .  ,  .  ;  tendency.   At  the  close  the  market  Is  steady.  s  \V    male  and  female 

fifteen  pOUIldS.     It  IS  in  the  form  Ot  a  barrel,  p\  lSCOIlsm  during  the  last  tWO  Weeks,  and  tbe  j     The  first  new  barley  has  been  offered  this  week.   The  quality  I  sutes  tbe  GENUINE 

and  if  excavated  would  hold  five  quarts  ofjdying  vegetation  has  been  revived.    Grass,  j 18  rye  has  fluctuated  materially.  The  supply  is  light,  nciose.  j  fel£  tuckTquiu,^ 

water.    No  small  potato  that.  j  which  had  begun  to  dry  up,  has  taken  a  fresh  !  ^cotton  market  has  been  dull  and  heavy,  m  consequence  I  "ST     sMWfor  Lt'rnachSe^hM^mciw^  fire  ,e""'  W" 

Portar thnncanr!  mttrlp  havp  hpon  rln'vron  from  i  otoi-t  onA  'l,o  motnr»B  will  l,r,lil  nnt  vol  f„p  |  of  tbe  unfavorable  advices  from  Europe.  The  market  closes  =  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ouri.  Iti 
i'OrtJ  IllOUSaUU  CaillC  Ua\C  Detn  (irn  CU  irom  ;  start,  and  ilie   paStUieS  Will  hold  OUt  jet  lor  r  the  same,  at  22  cents  for  middling  uplands,  and  23  cents  for  =  tic  j,,,^  gtitch  "   Every  second  stitch  can  be 

Texas  to  Kansas  this  year.  |  some  weeks. 

All  authorities  concur  in 


saying  that  the! 


English  harvest  is  a  good  averge  one,  on  thej    It  is  estimated  that  the  portion  of  the  corn  1  ln^^renom,n;iallll  mfaTOroflliebll3,er. 
whole,  though  the  wheat  crop  is  somewhat  j  crops  falling  to  the  freedmen  according  to  the  I 
short.  j  sharing  system,  will  exceed  this  season  the !  M 

Last  week  was  a  heated  term  at  the  West,  {  whole  corn  crop  of  any  previous  year.  j  j^TilJgrttStlJfr    Beuanmettt,  !  == 

the  thermometer  reaching  07  degrees,  one  day.  \  |  &  *  | 


_  RVK  has  fluctuated  materially.  The  supply  Is  light.  It  closes  =  feu,  tuck,  quilt,  bind,  braid  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior 
I  belter. 

will  par  91,000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  mora 
"/ul,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.   It  makes  the  "  Elaa- 
—  cut.  and  still  tbe 

:  New  Orleans.  =  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  It.   We  pay  agents 

=    SUGAER.— Raw  Bugars  are  quite  active,  partly  for  shipment  -.  fnm  £75  l0  J20U  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from 
:  to  Canada.    Under  moderate  arrivals  the  market  closes  firm,  \  wb|cn  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Addreaa, 
=  at  1_2X  cents  for  No.  12  boies.  |  SECOMB  *  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pending  a  large  auctlon  sale  neit  Thursday,  prices  |    CAUTION— Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by  other  parties  palm- 

|  ing  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines  under  tbe  same  name,  or 
„  |  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and  really  practical  cheap 
•••  I  machine  manufactured. 

October  5,  1867.  1« 


The  country  along  the  Ohio  river  on  both ! 


Choice  Stock  at  Auction.  —  We  call  the  I 


sides,  is  suffering  terribly  from  drouth,  and  j  aUentioQ  of  Qur  reader8  to  the  great  ga]e  off 
there  will  be  no  more  than  one-half  the  usual )  John  Dim0D)  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  on  the  9th  Uq 
corn  crop.    The  grass  in  many  places  is  entire- = .    ,  1  J. 

ly  destroyed  and  the  fruit  trees  are  dying,  f , 
Last  week,  was  the  hottest  of  the  season.        ! ' 
W.  R.  McCoy  <tCo.,  of  Illinois,  have  made! 


tliassachusetts. 


Permstjluaiiia. 


FARMERS      AND       COUNTRY  MERCHANTS, 
VND  ALL  WHO  UATB  FOE  SALE 


|  JT^IIODE'S  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

THE  STANDARD  MANURE 


CANVASSERS  WANTED.  \ 

a  contract  with  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph!    Wanted  Immediately,  two  or  three  active  men  to  obtain! 


FLOUR,  SrAnYE  STJCAR.  FUKS,  SKIXS, 
Oil.,  HOPS.  VE6KTABI.!>,  FltX7I»S, 
BIIT'I'KR   AMI    CHEESE,  LAUD, 
DGGS.  POTJf.TKY,  HAT, 
FISU,  WOOL,  Ac. 


;    I  have  large  experience  In  the  sale  of  Produce,  and  can  ob-  I 
railroad  lor  the  Shipment  Over  that  road  Of  Up-  :  subscribers  for  the  Faksi  and  Heeside  and  the  Woox-  ;  tain  the  Highest  Prices  for  the  same,  and  make  full  OA81I  = 

i     e  mn  rtrtrt  ,       i     c  m  j,  '  „ .   .     .     ,         .  :  EKTUEN3  within  ten  dayb  from  the  receipt  of  the  goods.  § 

win  rp0^„0  „„„l„    „„J  „„„!™I„P1™,nT    «„nlv  »t  one.  In  ^    The  highest  charge  for  selling  is  5  per  cent.   A  weekly  price  I 

j  current  sheet  is  issued  by  me,  which  I  will  send  tbee  to  any  | 


FOSS,  Publisher. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


ward  of  70,000  head  of  Texas  cattle,  and  one  1  socket  patbiot.  Apply  at  once  to 
thousand  cars  are  being  prepared  for  the  first  |  s-  s 

shipment,  while  five  thousand  cars  will  be  re- 1 
quired  to  carry  out  the  entire  contract.  |  ZV.™Z™™.3.™^^ 

A  colored  man  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  raised  I  SpJtJCial  JlOtlCCS. 

1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  from  four  acres  of!  ,„..,. 

ground.  They  are  of  superior  quality,  and  he  j  highly  interesting  NEWsi-Mothera  take  notice 
is  now  selling  them  at  eighty  cents  per  bushel.  I  M0THER  baileys 

„  °  a    J  l  -.  DREN.    Only  25  cents. 

The  crop  nets  him  $800— $200  per  acre. 


FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
VALCADLB  FOE 
EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OP  CROP. 
POTTS  *  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


4W-39] 


QUIETING    SYRUP   FOR  CHIL- 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


.    Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President 
one  desiring  it.  = 

Cash  Advanced  liberally  on  consignments,  when  desired.  I   .  ..    i.,nn,_,„ni,  F._,  o-vn-i 
All  produce  taken  charge  of  by  faithful  men  In  my  employ  =  or       I  ennsrlvanla  Farm  School, 
when  it  arrives.    I  have  a  large  warehouse,  capable  of  holding  i  ,  t 
5000  barrels.   I  can  give  reference  to  parties  for  whom  I  have  §    Tlie  character  ot  this  manure  1>  now  so  fully  established  It  ll 
done  business  in  ail  parts  of  the  country. 
Send  for  copy  of  Prices  Current,  and  mark  all  shipments.      =  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  It  Is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
JAMES  W.  EDGEKLY,  : 
84  Knceland  SL,  Boston.       ?  in  quality,  and  is  In  tine  condition  for  drilling. 
Sept.  29,  1867.                                                  Steow  f 
 ^.Miimi  m  u,...nn...»..n  MiimnMMMMmiM  miim  I    raTmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  tbe 


ITCH  1   ITCH  !  1   ITCH  !  1  I 
SCRATCH  I  SCRATCH  I  I  SCRATCH 
In  from  10  to  49  hours, 
I  Wubaton'8  Ointment 


The  Practical  Entomologist  says,  the  apple ! 
worm  or  moth  is  ruining  the  apples  and  pears  I 
in  all  quarters  this  year.  From  Pennsylvania ! 
to  Iowa,  all  accounts  agree  that  it  was  never  so ! 
destructive  before 

Reclaimed  lands  deteriorate,  and  soon  re-  f  w^™"'9  Ointhekt 

....  7  =  Wn eaton  a  Ointment 

lapse  into  their  original  wild  state  and  become  |  wiieaton's  ointment 
full  of  sour  grasses,  unless  the  ditches  and !  WuE*To^'8  ointmeut 

j    •  ,         ,      .  ^  .  ■  Wueaton'3  Ointment 

drams  an;  cleared  out  frequently.    Now  is  the ! 

,  OF  HUMOE  LIKE  MAGIC. 

time  to  do  this  Work,  !    price,  50  cenU  a  box;  by  mall,  «0  cents.  Address  WESKS 

EqUal  pal'tH  nf  llltS  UilCtUlC  Of  per-chlonde  Of  j  A  POTTER,  No.  no  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

iron  aha  the  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  I  For  sale  by  aii  Druggists. 

inakes  a  capital  tonic  for  horses  suffering  from  I  Boston,  Aug.  26,  isct.  ly-Ss 
general  debility.    One  ounce  of  the  mixture  is 
the  dose,  twice,  daily. 


Conruecticut. 


AUCTION. 
OREAT  AUCTION  SALE  OF 


cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 


The  Itoti. 
Salt  Rheum. 
Tetter. 
BAbbebb'  Itch. 
Old  Soek9. 
evkby  kind 


THOROUGHBRED  STOCK, 

;  Conaistlng  of  Fifty-seven  head  Devons,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshire-.  | 
Also,  Native  and  Grade  Cattle,  South  Down  Sheep,  EBsex  f 
and  Windham  County  Hogs,  Bremen  Geese,  Rouen  f 
DuckB,  Black  Spanish,  Jersey  Blue  and  Domln- 
.que  Fowls;  Scvd  Potatoes,  of  the  carlleBt 
and  best  rarielles,  Ac,  Ac. 


I  RHODES  SL'PEE-PHOSPHATE. 

E 

!  YARN  ALL  A  TRIMBLE, 

5 

I  General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 

|  418  South  Wharves, 

I  419  Penn  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

August  £4,  1867.  aro-34 


Marriages. 


I  jyEHL  WHEAT. 

I  A  bald,  white  wheat,  weighing  60  to  S3  lbs.  per  boabeL 
=  yielding  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  ripening  before  the 
I  Mediterranean ;  the  straw  is  siitf,  and  the  kcmela  set  Terj 
\  compact  on  the  head. 

I    «  ...     ..   .  ...      a       «.       *  z    Mee,  9&  perbniheL  $36  for  6  bnahela. 

=     The  subEerlbf-r  will  Bell  at  Public  Auction,  at  his  Farm  in  =  .  r 

\  Pomfrel,  Windham  Co.,  Connecticut,  two  miles  west  of  PuU  =  KU-  J-  fcVA'VS  a  cu*» 

i  nam  Depot,  on  Norwich  A  Worcester  Railroad,  on  WEDNES-  =  Nuraerjrmen  and  Seedsmen, 

!  DAV,  Oct.  &th,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  bis  entire  Herd  of  I    *><>*„  York.  Pcan 

\  Cattle,  consisting  of  fifty-seren  head,  and  comprising  Bome  of  =  , 

=  the  best  cattle  in  New  England.    Among  which  aro  several  ;  ITvT)' " """**""*"""*     "" '   » 

=  pairs  line  Working  Oxen  and  Beef  CatUe.   Also,  the  subscrlb-  =  IV  tvv  Ki)l 
|  er's  Flock  of  South  Down  Sheep,  Essex  and  Windham  County  |  CLOVER, 


magnitude  op  the  westekn  grain! 


TRADE. 


In  Slntersvllle,  on  the  2«lh  nit.,  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Chnse.  N»- 
-  pnleon  B.  Kenvon,  M.  t>.t  uf  Ureenrlllc,  to  Sarah  Lizrlc  Smith, 
f  of  Slatersvlllc. 


I  Swine,  Fancy  Fowls,  S*teu  Potatoes,  Ac.      Sale  positive. 
t7T"So  postponement  on  account  of  weather. 
Catalogues  sent  free,  on  application. 

JOHN  DIMON. 

Oct.  5,  180?.  1W-S9 


m       r.  as  *    A  -  ,  i  ,       .»  ►         ,     =    la  Providence,  on  the  22<i  nit.,  Mr.  Jerome  Burlingame  to; 

THH  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  gives  the  \  Mr..  Martha  A.  Ballou,  both  of  SmlthfieU.  I 

following  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  cnor-  j  u centraiSFaiila"arl1  P'  B*bbM  10       Kachel  L""  I 

ttlOUS  grain  trade  of  Hie  West,  and  the  rapid  I    In  Mendon,  Lorenzo  S.  Wheelook  to  Itiil  Kancy  L.  SUples,  I 

I  both  of  Grafton. 

increase  1  I    In  Medwav,  William  Starter,  of  Hodway,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  I 

"The  Uhparalied  development  of  the  West  \ Cobb' of  nouiston. 

i  ..  ,  ,     ..  .„    I  „     !    In  Mllford,  Sept.  28,  Mr.  William  M.  Wires  to  Miss  Hattic  A. 

in  population  and  production  will,  in  the  en-  =  p0mi. 


|  rpo  ' 


WORKING  CLASS, 


TIMOTHV, 

ORCHARD, 

HERD  AND 

KENTCCKY 

.  I  BLUE  GRASS  SEED. 

SEED  WHEAT 

i  . 

\  Grown  from  recent  Importations,  and  from  the  NOETU, 
I  South  and  WnfT,  of  tho  most  approved  variety,  for  sale  at 

I  the  L0\VT.87  MARKET  TSIOI. 

1  C.  B.  ROGERS, 


Farmers,  Mechanics,  Ladies,  and  Everybody.    I  am  now  pre- 


Sept.  14,  18*7. 


1M  Market  Street,  rilUJMirau. 

Aw-Ob 


deaths. 


SUing  thirty  years,  give  a  trade  between  tbe  1  orIv;.*!ria'rb.t.rrr'  iT-Ml.'-.V'^^fuU- orJ.ilb'^v10'  HeDrT  M- Lc,:ln<,^  i  T^reJ  to  ruml,h  you  with  con.t»nt  efrrpluTrr»eht     your  horru.B.  i 

West  and  £few  York  equal  to  upwards  of  I  

$8,000,000,000  to  go  through  the  canals  when  1 
they  shall  be  made  surEcintly  capacious  for  its  \ 
accommodation.  There  will  be  this  amount  of  I 
trade  aside  from  that  by  the  railways.  A I 
canal  boat  of  the  size  now  navigating  the  Erie^ 
Canal,  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burtb  "  ,  \ 

Will  Carry  as  much   as   One   lailwav   train   of1    In  Grafton,  16lh  ult.,  Michael  Cuddy,  aged  36  years,  formerly  I  '. 
,   ,  *    J    ,  I  of  Oa'  " 


JFyJL^  LAD0MUS  &  CO? 

DIAMOND  DEALERS  k  .1  EWELEBS.f 

witches,  jtiTtLRT*8iiliJUl  IflB* 
vWAT0HES  aad  JEWELRY  REPAIRED.^ 
,802  Che5tagt3t.,Phila^ 

■  Have  always  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamond,  at 

toss  than  usual  prices. 
|  GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 

 I  I  Of  all  styles  and  prices,  soluble  for  Ladles1,  Gentlemen's  and 

-  -f  Oakdale,  and  15th  Reg.  Mass.  Vol.  =  \  Bov  s  wear,  ALL  WiTOUZS  Wabbawtto. 

twenty-five  Cars.    From  Seventy  tO  eighty  boats  I    In  Pawtucket,  16th  ult..  Hattic  A.,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  I  KllOdf!    Island  '=    JEWELRV  of  lhe  newe.l  an.lmo.tfa.hlonabledeaign« 

•  «.  •  v    i   j  •  ,    ,       I  Anna  E  Sherman  of  Geuririaville  aeed  >  vears.  -  =    SILVER  WaRK  In  great  variety  ;  a  large  slock  of  Mlmr 

Of  thlS  ClaSS  Can  be  laden  With  grain  and  des-  1  A"M  01  ueorgiaviue,  ageo  «  years.  s      |  Ware  made  eipressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.    Plated  Ware  of  tto 

,     .  ,  .  -         _  ~  =    In  Grarton,  30th  ult.,  Mrs.  Hannah  Scott,  widow  or  the  lato  i      =  bejt  qoahtv.   Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trad* 

patched  eastward  in  each  and  every   twenty-  I  Asa  Scott,  aged  91  years,  ll  months.  I -PERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS,  TUP.  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR  =  rollcitea.  'AU  order,  promptly  attended  L>.    Diamonds  and  all 

r          ,  „  „      Tf       _  „  ,„  „,,„„,,!  v     •  J    InAttleboro',  1st  inst.,  WiUlam  Henry  Brlggs,  in  the  26Ui  |  X  sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  k  CO.  I  precious  stones  bought  for  caah  ;  a^o  gold  and  silver. 

four  hours.     If  the  Canals  Should  be  Ignored  =  year  of  his  age!  '     Provldonce,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37    '    Sept.  II,  1867.  S»37 


In  Pawluciet,  18th  ult.,  Wm.  McDonald,  aged  10  years. 
In  Central  Falls,  26th  ult.,  William  S.  Trons,  aged  £7  years. 
In  Milford,  Mary  M.  Qulmby,  agerl  35  years. 
23d  ult.,  CoL  Sullivan  Sumner,  aged  77  years. 


1  ;  New,  Light,  and  Prolitablo.  Fifty  cents  to  l;  *  per  evening  Is  : 
1  :  easily  earned  by  persons  of  cither  sel  wha  are  willing  to  work.  • 
I  Great  inducement,  aro  ofTereo  fhoae  who  will  devote  their  \ 
l  whole  time  to  the  business ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  earn  Dearly  f 
I  aa  much  a.  men.  I  wish  all  persons  who  have  spare  time  to  i 
1  send  me  their  address  and  teat  the  business  for  tbemselres  ;  and  : 
I  that  all  may  do  SO,  I  mako  the  following  unparalleled  offer:  f 
i  To  all  who  are  not  well  satisfied  with  the  business  I  will  seed  Hi 
\  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing  me.  Full  particular*,  dire*-  § 
=  Hons,  Ac,  sent  free.  Sample  sent  for  10  cents, 
i    Address  E.  C.  ALLEN,  Augusta,  Maine,  i 

\    SepL  11, 1867.  3W-S7  | 


Women  Fattened  at  Tunis  for  Marriage. — A  girl,  after  she  is  betrothed,  is  cooped  up  in  a  small  room  ;  shackles  of  gold  and  silver  are  placed 
upon  her  ankles  and  wrists,  as  a  piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  has  discharged,  despatched  or  lost  a  former  wife,  the  shackles 
which  the  former  wife  wore  arc  put  on  the  new  bride's  limbs,  and  she  is  fed  till  they  are  filled  up  to  a  proper  thickness.  The  food  used  for  this  cus- 
tom, worthy  of  the  barbarians,  i3  called  drough,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary  fattening  quality,  and  also  famous  for  rendering  the  milk  of  the 
nurse  rich  "and  abundant.  With  this  seed,  and  their  natural  dish,  cutcasco,  the  bride  is  literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die  under  tbe 
spoon. 


\ 


3X2 


Tto  Wwtm  ami  Wm$iA$. 


I  ful  of  cod-liver  oil  per  day  will  often  be  found  j  fastened  on,  coarser  for  chickens  than  for  pheas-  j  L  Y  O  N  S' 

!  a  most  efficacious  remedy.  [  ants,  and  tolerably  stiff,  about  from  four  to  six  {  PATENT  ROCK  AND  STUMP  EXTRACTOR. 


ESSAY  ON  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 


Scouring  or  diarhoea  is  caused  by  the  too  |  inches  long,  and  fastened  at  the  end  of  the  loop  | 
I  abundant  use  of  relaxing  food.    Cayenne  pep- f  with  a  piece  of  sealing  wax,  by  way  of  handle.  ! 
Kead  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  America*  I  Per-  or  chalk>  or  botll>  mixed  with  meal  or  I  f  fpthi*  ^  down  the  windpipe,  twist  it  round  j 
Poultry  Society,  and  contested  foe  !  boiled  rice>  check  the  complaint.  j  half  a  dozen  tunes,  and  you  will  draw  out  the  ] 

publication  in  the  Country  Gentleman.    !    LeS  weakness  is  generally  caused  by  the  |  parasite  that  gives  so  much  trouble ;  repeat  the  I 

~-  size  and  weight  of  the  body,  beiDg  more  than  =  process  two  or  three  times ;  and  let  the  chicken  I 
It  is  our  duty  to  study  whatever  may  tend  |  ^  ^  ^  ^    jt  ig  ghown  by  the  bird  [  g0.    From  being  flexibl6)  no  harm  is  done  t0 } 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  domestic  animals,  [  v         on  ^  first  Being  entire]y  the  j  the  tender  tube  of  ^  windpipe_    Wire  kills  { 

k0PM01.  °Ui°7f.f  f^"0,^  mUSt  \  result  of  weakness,  the  best  treatment  is  that  j  as  often  as  it  cures." 

I  which  gives  general  strength  and  stamiaa  to  j    This  gentleman  states  that  he  has  practiced  1 


Patent  chanted  August  14,  l^e. 


not  be  allowed  to  pine  and  die  unaided. 
Everything  worth  knowing  we  ought 


to  = 


know,  and  our  knowledge  should  be  such  as  j  t0  a  gaucer  of  waterj  must  be  given 


the  sufferer.    Tincture  of  iron,  say  five  drops  [  this  method  for  several  years,  and  always  with  I 


would  render  us  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  | 
of  poultry  sickness.  I 
The  diseases  of  poultry,  being  taken  in  time,  I 
may  not  result  in  a  serious  malady,  too  often  \ 
resulting  in  death  ;  but  procrastination  is  gene- 1 


S.  M.  Saunders. 


GAME  FOWLS. 


I  success.  By  operating  upon  the  chicken  when  1 
}  it  first  begins  to  gape,  less  trouble  is  experi- 1 
|  enced  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease.  I 
§  It  is  better  to  perform  the  operation  before  | 
|  feeding  than  after  a  supply  of  food  has  been  j 
The  game-cock  is  of  bold  carriage ;  his  |  8wallowed.  The  process  is  simple,  and  as  it  is  I 
rally  as  fatal  in  poultry  keeping  as  in  anything  j  CQmb  ig  single)  bright  redj  and  upright .  his  j  daimed  tQ  b(;  eflfectualj  ft  should  receiye  more  j 

eIse-  !  face  and  wattle  of  a  beautiful  red  color;  the  f  prominence  than  all  the  quack  nostrums  of  the  i 

The  ailments  of  fowls  may  generally  be  traced  j  expression  of  countenance  fearless,  but  with- 1  ^j.-Turf,  Field  and  Farm  \ 

to  a  variable  temperature,  to  irregular,  inju- 1  out  the  cruelty  of  the  Malay ;  the  eye  very  full  |  _  r  _   1 

dicious  feeding,  or  to  their  being  kept  onf  andbriffht.  the  beak  strong,  curved  j  well  fixed  [    n  " "Z' " t        e  ...  1 

ground  which  has  become  impure  with  their  and  very  stout^t  the  roots.    Thej, .°™  CnoLERA.-The  symptoms  of  th,s| 

use  of  it.    Judicious  feeding,  perfect  cleanli- [ bfeast  shou\d  be  ^  perfectly  straigllt.  the]^  ,^  hf&™>  feathers  ruffled  he, 
ness,  and  occasional  removal  to  new  ground,  \  ,3  in    hflnd    hrn„fi  between  the-  eyes  are  closed  anu  tne  |   Eve^  i  a  rmer,  that  has  stumps  and  rocks  to  puii,  should  not 

 .  .  .  ,..„f._,.v..,L       '|  body    round    in    hand,    bioaa    Between    tne  I  patient  wU1  not  moye  unlesg  driven_     Deatn  |  Jf^out  one.  Also,  those  engaged  m  quarrj.ng  Stone  and 

I  ShOUlderS,  and  tapering  tO  the  tad,  having  the  |  ,.        ,  |    This  Machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-saving  Improve- 

I  UBUailJ  IdKeS  place  1H   aDOUt   tniee   nOUrS.     1  =  ments  of  the  age,  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of 

'  ave  seen  it  in  operation.  Two  men  can  work  this 
.  at  a  good  advantage :  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  horse 
attached,  making  it  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating 
le  iu  use,  for  rocks  and  small  stumps.  They  are  built 
I  conld  hpnr  of  hnf  wirlirmf  pffppr  nnril  fhp  fnl  i  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoist  with  a  three-fall  block  of 
;  COUIU  near  OI  UUI  WllUOUl  eneCt,  Until  tne  IOl-  s  7  t0 14  feet  from  the  surface,  Ind  wiU  take  out  rocks  weighing 


will,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  fowls  healthy. 


Take  COrn  meal  =  ^rom  one  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging 


A.  L.  AP.CHAMBAULT,  Philadelphia. 
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HOOT  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


IERUVIAN   OUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


BAUGH'S 


brain.  |  on  the  leg.  The  wings  are  so  placed  on  the  body  |  ,owin(r  came  to       no(..ce  _ 

Tracheal  Inflammation  (or  gapes),  with  j  as  to  be  available  for  sudden  and  rapid  springs.  j  and  ^  wet^con^o^l^"  these  Mach,n™iwavs  on  hand,  for  sale.- 

parasite  worms  in  the  windpipe.  f  The  feathers  should  be  hard,  very  strong  m  f  and  mis  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  I MWM*  at  their  Machine  works 

Roup,  which  is  highly  infectious,  and  a  veryl  quills,  and  like  the  Malay,  it  should  seem  as  j  and  du       ^  ^  ^jjjMjgWd*.  which  win  raise  a  Boiier,  weighing  8  tons.io 

deadly  disease,  but  if  taken  in  time  can  be!  though  all  their  feathers  were  glued  together  |  water  wiu effbct a cme._C()r.  Ruml American.  I  BS^^&tthe  lE0N  WoBK8' 

cui-ed.    The  premonitory  symptoms  are  a  f  till  they  feel  like  one.  |  mm  „  „„„„„„,„,  „,„  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  |  Aag  10  1867 

slight  hoarseness  and  catching  in  the  breath,  I    a  word  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  to  1 '"' "t "t " |  "  "" 

as  if  from  cold.  f  the  table-properties  of  this  beautiful  breed.  |  i^dtTBttisi^tt   HCB^J'ttBiSUt,  1 628. 

Moulting,  with  old  fowls,  is  often  so  severe  I  it  is  true  they  are  in  no  way  fit  for  the  fatten-  f  °  1 
and  so  protracted  that  it  carries  them  off.  The }  ing_COop ;  they  cannot  bear  the  extra  food  with- [ """""" " ~     •  " Manufacturer  of  Fir^ou*,  ho  ■  >  i-  -ki.-.t? 

young  are  also  victims  of  leg  weakness  and  |  out  excitement,  and  that  is  not  favorable  to  |  tl  QUUStywauln, 

bad  feathering.  |  obseity.    Nevertheless,  they  have  their  merits,  j 

Sickly  fowls  should  always  be  removed  from  ]  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  semi-wild  in  the  [  -L 
the  fowl  house  on  the  first  symptom  of  illness,  I  WOods,  to  frequent  sunny  banks  and  dry  ditches,  j 
as  they  are  generally  ill  used  by  their  compan-  j  they  will  grow  full  of  meat,  though  with  little  j 

ions— pecked  at,  and  evidently  become  objects  j  fat   They  must  be  eaten  young,  and  a  game- 1  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  . 

of  dislike.  |  pullet  four  or  five  months  old,  caught  up  wild  |   ^ 

Apoplexy  with  fowls,  as  in  human  beings,  j  in  this  way  and  killed  two  days  before  she  is  I 
is  difficult  to  cure.  It  is  generally  the  result  (  eaten,  is  perhaps,  the  most  delicious  chicken } 
of  high  feeding,  and  is  most  common  among  |  there  is  in  point  of  flavor.  I 
laying  hens,  which  are  sometimes  found  dead  j  The  color  of  the  eggs  of  the  game-hen  varies ! 
on  the  nest-the  expulsive  efforts  required  in  j  {wm  &  duU  wMte  tQ  ;  &wn_  They  are  good  | 
laying  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  at- \ ag  twenty.f0ur  eggs  being  constantly! 
tack.  The  only  hope  for  cure  consists  in  an  j  laid  by  theni|  before  they  manifest  a  desire  to } 
instant  and  copious  bleeding,  by  opening  a  |  g:t  { 

vein  with  a  sharp  pointed  penknife  or  lancet,  j         sitterS)  game.heil8  have  n0  superiors.!  ta^-Quick  in  its  action,  and  of  more  lasting  effect! 
The  largest  of  the  veins  seen  on  the  under-side  |  Quiej.  on  their  eg°-s,  regular  in  the  hours  of  i  than  either  Peruvian  guano  or  any  super- I 
of  the  wing,  should  be  selected,  and  opened  I  com-     off  and  retunling  to  their  charge,  and  !  phosph ate  made  from  a  hard  mineral  guano.  | 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  not  cut  across,  and)confid^tj  ftom  their  fea°lesg  digpositio°  cf  re.  \ Thls  15  pro™  by  ^  ^  of  constant  use. 
so  long  as  the  thumb  is  pressed  on  the  vein  at  I  pre3sing  the  incurgions  of  any  intruder,  they  1 
any  point  between  the  opening  and  the  body,  |  rardy  m  tQ  briQg  Qff  gQod  brQodg    Hatching  f 
the  blood  will  be  found  to  flow  freely.   Light  j  accomplished)  their  merits  appear  in  a  stm  ! 
food  and  rest  should  be  given  the  bird  after  |  more  conspicuous  light.   Ever  on  their  guard;  j 
the  operation.  |  not  eyen  tbe  sbadow  0f  a  b;rd  overhead,  or  the  \  juiy  27,  1867. 

Gapes,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  obtained  |  apprQach  of  man  or  beagt)  but  findg  them  ready  ■ 


and  dealer  in 

=  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 

=  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 
I  No.  628  Aeoh  Steeet,  Philadelphia. 

1    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

 ixriTANKs^ 

STANDARD 

SCALES, 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FAIRBANKS  *  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St., 
S~  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA. 
July  27, 1867.  3m-29 


IM' 


FOR  ALL  CROPS. 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

BTANBAED  QUAE  AN  TEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  DepotB, 
Jo.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


BATJGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  No.  SO  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

lyr-29 


from  rain  or  impure  water,  and  if  a  certain 


I  to  do  battle  for  their  offspring ;  and  instances  j 


preventive  (not  cure)  is  desired,  the  use  of|havebeen  knQWn  of  ratg  and  other  vermm| 
camphor  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  reme-  j  hayi    thm Men  before  them._Saunders>s Do_  j 
dy.   A  small  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  peanut,  |  mgsfe 
kept  constantly  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  = 
fowls  drink,  will  make  gapes  unknown  in  your  I 

THE  GAPES 

yard.    Having  carefully  adopted  this  precau- !   


notice  especial  i 

mrs.  m.  g.  brown's 
Metaphysical  Discovery, 


which  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness, 
Blindness,  Baldness,  Catarrh,  and  all  dis- 
ease which  flesh  Is  heir  to.  Sendforacir- 
I  cular,  enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.   Principal  Office,  410 
=  Alton  Steeet,  Philadelphia. 

i    POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA- 
=  TOR^Unequaled  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  office. 
fru«*~tl-«i  -i,  a  -r.  ^  ^,    «    .   „„,  t        .    =    fE?~  This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the 
These  Unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for  |  H^    and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fail- 
?.^22aSbS.en.,'°  co?stant  \,s«!by  Farmers,  ?  this  is  a  successf 

EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS. 


PREMIUM 
VAllM  GMISX  MIZX. 


imtmiiiriiilHKfiiru 


Lumbefmefl,  Stodt  Feeders  and  others,  through-  = 
I  out  the  United  States,  South  Ameritia,  Cuba,  Texas,  California,  i 
=  Canada,  Ac.  They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are  I 
|  adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds  i 
=  of  grain  rapidly.   Send  for  Circular.  =  ■..»<■»■ 

"    Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Heap-  i  umm» 


Aug.  3, 1867. 
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tion,  this  year  more  particularly,  and  having  \ 


5  era  and  Mowers, 

Gapes  in  chickeii9  are  produced  by  a  para- 1     improved  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,  f 

Shellers,  Store  Trucks  and  erery  va- 1 


raised  over  two  hundred  chickens,  without  one  1  site   which  entprs  tha  throat  arid  finriino-  „  I  circular  saw  miu«,  corn  s 

5  .    iallc>    VVL11LJI   emers   me  mroat,   ana  nnaing  a  =  rlety  of  Farm  Implements.   Send  for  a  Catalo-rue,  and  address 

case  of  gapes,  I  can  testify  that  camphor  is  I  lodgment,  commences  its  Work  of  destruction,  f 
the  only  certain  remedy.    My  neighbor,  Mr.  |  The  disease,  too  often,  is  fatal  in  character ;  = 

T  ,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  j  an(j  when  we  were  a  boy,  roaming  barefooted,  a 

Poultry  Society,  and  who  has  equal,  if  not  |  and  sometimes  bare  headed,  over  the  green  j 
superior  advantages  to  mine  for  poultry  rear-  j  fields  of  a  country  farm,  we  did  not  neglect  the  f 
ing,  has  lost  three-fourths  of  his  chickens  by  j  poultry  yard,  and  we  remember  how  tenderly  \ 
gapes,  which  I  attribute  to  his  use  of  rain- 1  the  mother  and  her  young  brood  were  watched,  t 
water  and  non-use  of  camphor.  ]  and  what  care  Was  taken  to  render  the  little ! 

Rain  water  will,  after  having  stood  some!  chicks  invincible  to  aa  attack  of  the  gapes. ! neT  lmpro*8  theaPPetile  and  keep  the  animal  m  good  eon- 
time,  be  found,  by  examination  under  a  mi-  j  Many  nostrums  were  in  we,  but  none  of  them  j  For  <aJa  „  4  ^L^ERQ1,ft,g  Bnie  storei 

croscope,  to  contain  worms  identical  with  \  were  regarded  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  \ 
those  taken  from  the  throat  of  a  chicken  suffer- 1  What  would  kill  the  parasite,  too  often  would  j  sept.  7, 1861 
ing  from  gapes.  |  kill  the  chicken.    Unquestionably,  it  is  safer  to  1  "^Z"Z"'""'''Z'T 

No.  150  North  4th  Street,... 


Roup,  if  treated  at  the  outset,  may  be  cured  j  remove  the  parasite  than  to  destroy  it  in  the  | 
•  feeding,  twice  a  day,  with  stale  crusts  of  j  windpipe. 


WM.  L.  BOYER  A  BRO., 
Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
|    Aug.  10,  1867.  31 

WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 

ABE  A  CERTAIN  EEMEDT  IN 

BE  AVE  S,  COUGHS, 

and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 


Mo.  333  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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 i..tl:i(mi,',>  'imiiu  m  i.   ■  .i"       ~  ^ 

LEA'D      AND       COLOR  CO. 


)EMBERTOH 


,,im/.'//;-;t,i..V„,  


PE.UU   l  . 
MARL  COMPANY; 
TTiis  compalhy  is  now  prepared  to  furnlfii  their  tlREEK 
SAND  MAKL,,in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (ft'ne  car  load), 
upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water"  naVigatiofl 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  npe  and  scientific  Investigation,  have  p?6ved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Hoily,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
where  parties  Wish  Marl  delivered. 

B3?~  Circulars,  wltfa  particulars,  fttrnisheti  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 
Pemberton.  New  Jersey. 

March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9 


yiew  fork 


L  L  S  ! 


. Pl^fL ADEI.PH IA ,  TA. 


]  jyjENEELyS  WEST  TROY  BEtL  FOUNDRY, 
(ESTABLISHE7>  iS  182«.) 


i    Best  PAINT  known  for  Hotises,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  an*  | 

bread  soaked  in  strong  ale.  Dry  housing  andf  A  gentleman  who  has  had  much  experience!  1^&££^'&£&£&?%^lut  of  lead,  ^^'^^^SS^tX^^SM 
cleanlinesB  are  indispensable.  I  with  poultry,  in  England,  recommends  a  novel  I  ^^TnlZ^  a,  w  fts:  of  leaded  wear  ionBer.  I  Ss^^Sers^erwTir^e  SLS^^S 

Fowls  sometimes  waste  away  without  any  f  cure.  He  writes:-'  'The  whole  apparatus  cbhJ  dS^SS^^ 


apparent  disorder. 


In  such  cases  a  teaspoon- 1  sists  in  a  thin  piece  of  gut,  such  as  flies  are"!  aDFebJ  2M867'. 


eow-pe-ly-7 


June  2^  1867". 


What  Tboy,  N.  Y, 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Fabm  ajxv  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  on  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COSDMISSIOK  TO_LOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  aloca1.  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  FAErf  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-fivo  cent*  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


TEE  FARM  AND 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  dumber  illustrated,. 
aad  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
ayflty.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  funrfsbed,  if  de- 
siretlj 


URE,    -  LITERATURE, 


AND  THE  ARTS. 

'L^-JJP' ' 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONORESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

S.  S.  EOSS,  TUDZISHEH,  MAIJV  S2HEET.        TWO  DOLLAHS  TEIt  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE.       SINGLE  COPY,  FIVE  CENTS. 


VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  11.  I.,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12,.  1867. 
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THE   DUHRING  RASPBERRY. 


The  Duhbing  Raspberry  originated  on  the 
country  seat  of  Henry  Duliring,  Belmont,  near 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Hornet, 
and  the  only  one  out  of  500  seedlings  that  en- 
dured the  Winter.  Mr.  D.,  finding  this  plant 
hardy,  cultivated  it,  and  exhibited  the  fruit  for 
the  first  time  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,  July,  18G2,  on  which  the  Fruit 
Committee  reported  :—"  They  also  notice  a 
very  large  seedling  Raspberry,  of  good  qual- 
ity, as  large  as  the  Hornet ;  it  appears  to  be  a 
more  abundant  bearer." 

The  plants  since  then,  have  proved  hardy, 
without  any  protection,  on  some  of  the  highest 
and  most  exposed  localities,  with  the  exception 
of  the  past  Winter,  which  was  one  of  unpre- 
cedented severity,  the  thermometer  on  one  day 
falling  as  low  as  10  degrees  below  zero,  a  por- 
tion of  the  plants  sustained  some  injury,  yet 
not  enough  to  prevent  them  producing  a  mod- 
erate crop  of  fruit  In  other  and  more  shelt- 
ered localities,  they  were  uninjured,  and  pro- 
duced a  large  crop.  Unlike  its  parent,  the 
Duhring  propagates  freely,  and  throws  up  an 
abundance  of  strong  canes,  and  is  altogether 
more  robust  and  hardy. 

Fruit  as  large  as  the  Hornet,  but  more  round  ; 
color  dark  red,  very  firm;  tlavor  similar,  but 
superior  to  its  parent.  It  ripens  some  five  or 
six  days  earlier  than  the  Hornet ;  the  yield  is 
abundant.    Henry  A.  Dreer,  seedsman  and 


|  florist,  of  Philadelphia,  has  the  Duhring  rasp- 
j  berry  plants  for  sale. 

|  In  the  American  Fruit  Culturist  we  find  the 
I  following  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  Rasp- 
I  berries : 

I  "The  soil  for  the  raspberry  should  lie  rich 
!  and  approaching  moist,  and  an  admixture  of 
I  swamp  muck  is  useful.  A  strong  deep  loam 
!  is  the  only  soil  from  which  a  full  crop  may  be 
I  expected  every  season.  If  sandy  or  gravelly, 
I  or  a  stiff,  cold  clay,  it  cannot  lie  relied  upon. — 
I  But  the  most  important  requisite  is  depth,  only 
!  to  be  attained  by  deep  trenching,  and  which 
I  will  go  fiir  towards  affording  a  remedy  for  any 
I  natural  defect  of  the  soil.  The  most  tender 
|  varieties  may  be  raised  on  higher,  drier,  and 
1  firmer  spots  of  ground,  being  there  less  liable 
I  to  severe  frosts  in  cases  where  Winter  covcr- 
i  ing  cannot  be  applied. 

|  The  culture  is  simple.  It  consists  in  prun- 
I  ing  each  Spring,  keeping  all  weeds  and  grass 
I  well  cleared  away  from  the  stems,  and  the  soil 
|  mellow  and  clean  by  cultivation. 
|  The  pruning  should  be  done  early  in  Spring. 
|  It  consists  in  cutting  out  all  but  life  last  year's 
I  growth,  together  with  all  the  smaller  shoots, 
I  even  with  the  ground,  leaving  only  five  or  six 
|  of  the  last  Summer's  canes  for  future  bearing. 
I  These  are  to  be  cut  off  three  or  four  feet  high, 
\  and  neatly  tied  together,  using  a  stalk  to  stiff- 
en them  if  necessary.    In  tying,  they  should 


.  be  allowed  to  spread  slightly  at  the  top,  in  the 
1  form  of  a  wine-glass.  The  distance  asunder 
I  should  be  about  four  feet.  Another  mode  is  to 
{  stretch  a  wire  along  the  row,  spread  the  canes 
!  out  in  contact  with  it,  and  secure  them  by  cord 
[  or  wire  loops. 

{  In  many  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  some 
!  tender  varieties  need  Winter  protection.  This 
{ is  easily  given,  by  covering  the  stems,  when 
{  prostrate,  very  thinly  with  earth  ;  placing  a 
I  small  mound  of  earth  against  the  bottom  of 
]  the  steins  before  laying  them  down,  to  bend 
1  upon  and  prevent  breaking.  This  covering  is 
|  removed  early  in  Spring.  It  will  be  found  to 
!  prove  very  useful,  even  when  not  necessary  to 
I  prevent  Winter-killing,  by  rendering  the  crop 
!  larger  and  more  certain. 

!  A  plantation  of  Raspberries  will  continue  in 
|  bearing  five  or  six  years,  when  it  shojld  be  re- 
1  newed.  If  it  remain  longer,  the  fruit  becomes 
|  small,  and  the  crop  gradually  declines." 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOILS. 

When  sand  rests  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  it  is 
]  often  very  much  improved  by  penetrating  the 
I  subsoil  in  plowing,  and  mingling  the  two  to- 
I  gether,  since  the  clay  furnishes  the  necessary 
I  amendment  to  such  soils.  There  is  no  way  of 
i  improving  soils  more  permanent  in  its  charac- 
i  !er  than  this  proper  admixture  of  soils.  They 
'  are  more  easily  tilled,  arc  more  susceptible  to 


.  the  influence  of  manure,  and  can  be  more 
l  cheaply  kept  in  a  state  of  productiveness, 
j  The  most  fertile  soils  are  those  in  which  the 
I  different  earthy  constituents  are  properly  bal- 
1  anced,  and  in  the  improvement  of  farms  it  is 
|  well  to  look  to  the  character  of  soil,  and  con- 
I  sider  whether  there  are  not  other  means  with- 
|  in  reach,  apart  from  direct  application  of  man- 
|  ure  for  its  improvement.  Land-  badly  balanc- 
1  ed  in  its  composition,  will,  perhaps,  require  a 
I  long  series  of  years  in  the  application  of  organ- 
|  ic  manures,  before  -it  reaches  a  condition,  to 
{  which  often  it  may  be  brought  in  a  short  time, 
f  by  mingling  with  it  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  an 
!  adjacent  field.  In  man}-  instances  the  expense 
I  of  cartage  in  removing  clay,  sand,  &c,  rend- 
{ crs  their  use  impracticable,  but  frequently  it 
{ can  be  effected  cheaply,  and  will  pay  largely 
I  for  the  permanent  character  of  the  ilmprove- 
1  ment  made.  Sandy  soils  are  benefited  from 
]  the  clay  chiefly,  by  reason  of  its  power  as  an 
I  absorbent,  whereby  manures,  or  matter  result- 
j  ing  from  the  decomposition  of  roots  and  veg- 
1  ctables  are  retained,  and  made  available  for 
i  the  food  of  plants,  while  the  sand  benefits  the 
I  clay  soils  by  breaking  up  its  tenacious  quali- 
!  tie3,  and  altering  its  texture,  rendering  it  more 
}  easily  worked  and  permeable  to  air,  water  and 
i  the  roots  of  plants.  —  Utka  Herald. 


CnEEK  if  not  a  talent  is  utility,  and  has  made 
manv  a  man  a  fortune  and  name. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  of 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.    The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  child  ren.  Nothing 

will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.    In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interests  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms  

$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  a  cents. 
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Itatliral    Mi^tnnt  1  8he  iS'    She  wiU  We'8h  (if  Wdl  fattened)  625  !  HEALTH  J)F  COWS.  j    There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  large 

3H,a,\,W\,<\\.    4Lp4.OHJ.4-  y.»  1  pounds,  dressed.       Respectfully  Tours,        1  ......    '        ..  ...  !  number  of  mutton  sheep  is  needed  in  the  diarv 

    ,.._„  I  .  ■     *   .   g«»tt.tt     !    Good  health  m  domestic  animals  is  always  a  =  ,.    ,       .  __     ,_   ,  v  ^cuLuuiiutuiaij 

 ~      i  Albert  A.  omith.    £  .  =  districts  of  New  York,  and  with  such  a  eood 

VINEGAR  EELS  AND  THEIK  ORIGIN.      j     Woonsocket,  B.  I.  [matter  o  primary  importance.  | market  for  mutton  as  is  presented  in  the ^- 

—  |  .„  „,„„„...  ™„._.~  '    As  bad  health  in  parents  transmits  a  tenden- 1  .  1  ^""^      l"c  <-c" 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  {  cy  to   disease  in  the  ofigprmg)  lt  is  important  I  *™  C°U°^S  °f  th,e  ^6,  it  is  pretty  certain 

bt  J.  e.  lippincot,  haddonfield,  n.  j.     I        .    f  Tf  K  ^       ^P  Bevon,  are  I       every  kind  of  animal  we  desire  to  con.  j       small  flocks  of  English  sheep  upon  dairy 
  I    It  is  for  beef  chiefly  that  the  Devons  are  l  J  I  farms  may  be  made  remunerative.    The  exper- 

The  idea  entertained  by  some  persons  that  ]  now  kept  in  England.  It  is  in  reference  to  j  a°d  ^j^0"1  arm3  8  ou  e  eP  VIgorous  ]  iment  is  well  worth  trying,  and  we  are  glad  to 
the  vinegar  eel  is  spontaneously  developed  I  this  that  the  breed  has  been  improved.    Prob-Ian     ®a    y-       .  I  see  some  of  our  best  farmers  agitating  the  ques- 

during  acetic  fermentation,  or  the  formation  1  ably  it  is  less  valuable  for  labor  and  milk  than]    as  aomestic  animals  are  a  source  ot  Human  |  ^  ^  ^  time__mica  Herald- 

of  vinegar,  has  been  utterly  put  to  rest  by  the !  it  was  before  the  propensity  to  fatten  acquired  I  food>  11  »  of  S^at importance  to  preserve  them  |  _ 

researches  of  M.  Davaine,  reported  to  the  I  Us  present  ascendency.    But  in  this  country  |  ^  a  hea  thy  condition    Diseased  meat  carries 

French  Academy  in  1865  f  one  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  the  I     qualities  into  the  stomach  of  its  consumer,  j      EXPERIMENTS  INFEEDING  CATTLE. 

Thecireumstancethatthisanimalculeinhab-l^ed  is  the  value  of  the  oxen  for  'aH  In  England  everything  connected  with  agri- 

Ited  a  fluid  peculiarly  artificial,  has  led  the  ad- !  Hence>  il  is  in  tbose  8ections  wbere  are  !  Scircums tonl^n^  animds  lire  and  1 CUltUr6  "  exP™nted      ™tbout  regard  t0 

vocates  of  spontaneous  generalion  to  advance  I ™ked  t0  a  considerable  extent  that  the  Devons ,  ?^rc^£S  ^Z^T^Z^ 1 eXp6nS6'  in  ^  l»  n°  C°Untry 

that  creature  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  j have  been  mostb/  keP1'  tbougb  theb"  hardlM8S !  St  ^  unheS^imS^oe^o^  1 b&8  the  Cultivati°n  °f  the  S°U  been  Carried  t0  a 
view,  ButM.  Davie  has  shown  that  the  a°d -t-ity  render  them  better  fitted  for  ex-|  g^fljj,^,  ™^SJZ££?Z  I higher  Stat6  of  Perfection'  or  in  wbicb  5t  is 
condition  of  acidity  is  not  the  only  one  under  lP08ure  and  for  thia  Pastures  than  the  Short-i  one  itTs  e^orXtf  to  JotidsZe  We"  !  more  productive,  and  as  an  occupation,  more 
which  it  can,  and  does  exist.  Mineral  acids, !  hom8-  No  °*  of  bis  size  ecluals  the  De™n  in  1  ls  C1~Z m serv  and  d Comfort  ac  i  1UCratiTe-  We  alW&yS  r6ad  With  pleaSWe 
and  also  the  organic  ones,  the  oxalic  and  citric  \  f  ^  to  labor '  h«  is  vel7  active  and  strong  j  ^^^  HtS  humans  ^U^ion"  I reSUltS  °f  fermiDg'  and  eSpedally  the  many  CX' 
or  the  acids  abounding  in  rhubarb  and  lemons  ! for  his  we'Sht-    Youatt  says:-"  Pour  good  |  JT^^  f  t^  urTder  on™  1  P™nts  which  are  tried  there  with  a  view  to 

respectively,  when  d/Lted  to  the  strength  of  j D—  ^J111  do  as  ™*  work  in  ^e  field  I  ^  ^  ^  as  p  'siWe  Thet  ere  11  1 diSC0Ver  the  m°St  SUCCeSSfbl  Md  pr°fitable  Way 
vinegar,  in  which  the  animalcule  lives,  destroy  I  or  ™  the  road  as        three  horses>  and  in  as  I  3  P  !  of  conducting  the  various  operations  on  the 

lutfon^SrTS  ^rSe^^l^^-e^  of  work!    Each  of  these  circumstances  is  a  sufficient^  e  t  ^  feed;ng  M 

though  the  vinegar  eel  dies  after  abou^  eight !  ^  stf  *  -ki*  h«  d°-  ^  !  ^  imls  it  is'  iSbly  top?  1 ktely  ^  UP°D  °De  °f  the  ^  eStateS"  B 

days,  when  kept  in  pure  water,  it  lives  for  sev- !  form>  fine  color>  Sraceftl1  car"aSe  and  thelittle  !  f^laTSey  are  keoTfre'e  frl  eve  v  obiec  =  WlU  be  36611  that  thiS  exPeriment  suSSe8ts  the 
eral  weeks  if  this  liquid  contains  from  one  to  |  attention  he  requires  from  his  driver,  all  serve  |  a^  ^"^3  !  importance  of  great  care  and  caution  in  feed- 

the  two  thousandth  part  of  sugar.  In  water  I to  enhance  his  value  wen  as  a  beast  of  burtheu-  I  dtomiS'nrofit  but  she  vieWs  a  s  ckfv  milk  1 ing'  before  a  dedded  °pim°n  iS  ad°pt6d  in  S° 
containing  five  per  cent,  of  sugtr  it  multiplies ! In  fect'  but  one  objection  is  made  t0  bim-  and  |  ^  a  hiaher  de  Jee  Than  nerLI     i mC6  and  deliCat6  a  Bubj6Ct  aS  the  n6Utriti°n  °f 

with  great  rapidity :  if  fifty  per  cent  of  su-ar  I that  is'  he  lacks  the  weight  which  is  required  [ ana  "CMy  in  a  mgner  aegree  than  her  flesh.  { &Dlm&l  the  health  and  con8titution  of  which 
y,     g  cat  japiuitj.  ,  u  unj.  pci  ccm.  ui  »u0ai  ,      .   .       .     Th„  „wrfm  „„  „„  =    If  a  cow  eats  any  thing  that  has  a  strong  or  I . 

be  added  the  worms  will  be  destroyed.    The  I for  tne  heaJie9t  ™rk-    The  objection,  as  ap- ,  \       »        her  milk         i 18  80  vanous- 

sugar  water,  of  proper  strength,  appears  to  be  |  pHcable  to  full  bloods,  must  be  to  some  extent  j  d^ea^e  ^te  anySSTm^di^l^t  comes  1    F°Ur  ^  W6  38  eqUal  fa  aU 

more  favorable  to  their  development  than  the  I  admltted !  they  are  not  generally  as  large  ™i",*£°m£  anything  medical,  it  comes  { regpectg  ag  possible.  and  six  pigs  were  also 
acid  solution.    In  slightly  acid  fruits,  such  as  I would  be  desirable  for  a11         of  work,  though  ;  '  j  selected,  from  the  same  family ;  each  lot  was 

peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  apples  pears  &c   1 80me  of  the  breed  have  size  enouSb  for  any  j    te  ,    I  "    .  \  .      J  divided  by  the  selection,  alternately,  of  an  ani- 

Shey  increase  at  a  prodigious  rate    In  pels]  \  ^  ™^  of  a  irking  ox ;  and  by  atten-  j .  80res  about  ber'  Pu8  ^  ^  found  \  ma]_  AU  ^  weighed/and  at  the  end  of  each 

carrots,  beet-roots,  &c,  they  also  thrived,  and  I tion  to  thls  Point  in  the  selection  of  breeding  ] ln  e^  ™   '  ^eiBofl  r.n^  1  week>  durinS  the  experiment,  each  animal  was 

under  these  various  conditions  of  life  under- 1  8tock>  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  j  h^^TiS^tZ^^^^mi^ 

went  no  modifications.  |  —  possessing  the  requisite  weight  and  ,  ^^K^^^'^  \    ^  W66k  ^  """tT ^  £ 

Thusitisclearlyindicatedthatthetruehabita-i^        weight  Qf  _  rf  ^  ,  milk  from  bad  food,  as  to  make  a  good  Ald-l^^^^^f^S^ 

riursnrs 

and  propagates  itself  by  myriads  in  those  fruits !  Pounds;  beef  °nl£ ■  b«  ^  animals  have  at-  ^  ™T  TAUMS     •  !  &ls°  Se6med  t0  haV6  mad6  Iapid  advances- 

which  fall  on  the  ground.    Yet  it  is  endowed ! tam6d  th6  W61gbt  °f  1'4,°0  P°U°dS'  and  T I      MOTT°H  SHEEP  ^  DAIBY  !  The  second  week,  however,  changed  the  scene 

with  considerable  powers  of  locomotion,  to  en- 1  WardS;  ^  r6SPf  l°  CPaUty  °f  ^  tbf  ^ !  Some  of  our  dairy  farmers  are  discussing  the  1  entireIy-  Those  011  cooked  food  were  making 
able  it  to  go  in  search  of  food;  and,  as  M.  Da- !  TS  ^  ^  hf>  b^g  f^116"0^,^ !  question  of  keeping  sheep  in  connection  with !  8teady  Prog^8'  while  those  on  fermented  food 
vaine  experimentally  proved,  can  Hve  several ! tb6  r^'1"  ^ f  °f  ?C°tland  aU<J  Wal63' !  the  dairy.  The  fi«t  question  usually  asked  is,  1 bad  Produced  8carcely  an  increase  from  the 
weeks  in  moist  soil  which  appear  to  contain  1    ,  ,  K6rne'  °' Ireland;  .  I_«  What  is  the  most  profitable  sheep  for  me  !  P^ding  week.    It  was  then  observed  that 

no  food  whatever.  !    A8ba8a^eady  been  intimated,  an  important  |  (o  ,   ^  ^  to  tW         ^  mugt  |  the  bowels  of  the  lot  using  fermented  food  had 

,     ,  i  obJect  ln  keePmS  Devon  cattle  in  this  country,  I  ,„  „  „r„ot  ^oaa„2       fKa        i  been  confined,  and  had  become  free  in  the 

It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  established  |  is  the  working  of  the  oxen.  Hencej  the  points  | b^ ^  def  ™ln6d  ™* *6  ~f  I  second.  The  apparent  success  on  the  first  week 
thatthevinegar-ee  ,so  far  from  being  devel- 1  of  activity  and  muscular  strength  must  be  duly  i  the  resul  ^  indigestion  and  accumula. 

oped  spontaneously,  during  the  formation  off  regarded.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  1 Tbe  ?he6p  bUSbandry  tbat  may  bc  moS^  Pr°fit"  j  tions  of  undigested  matter  in  the  intestines.- 
vinegar,  is  really  introduced  into  the  liquid  in  [  size,  m  the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  than  j  abl<Vn  DOt  ^  ^y  ^°  m  f W  \  The  experiment  continued  for  twelve  weeks- 

the  grapes,  apples,  &c,  which  are  used  in  its]haS  usually  been  given  to  this  point.  Still  \  ™-  J^p^l ^  cooked  food  ^g  increasing, 
manufacture,  and  which  have  laid  for  some  ]  symmetry  should  by  no  means  be  sacrificed  to  j lacd  18  6XpenS  ^  and  at  tbe  PrCSent  Pllce8  of  j  the  other  not.  On  slaughtering  them,  it  wa 
time  on  the  ground;  and  that  it  is  perpetuated  j  siz.    Bulls  may  be  obtained  which  will  weigh,  !  ^;™f  r^P^j«  tbat  tbe  destine!  of  ^  three  fed  on 

mthe  barrels  used  m  the  process  which  are|infair  condition,  at  mature  age,  from  seven-  !t,on  l°  make,  sheep  bu8bandry  There .  food  were  full  of  worms-thus  ac- 

employed  for  many  years  continuously  in  the  ]  teen  to  nineteen  hundred  pounds  and  in  some  I may  be  10661  CaUS6S  ^  ^S^te^IZ  tei 

preparation  of  vinegar.  [instancea  more;  while  theP  are  ^  lacking  in  !  ^t  have^ir ( influence  m  determining  what ,  ^T^lots^" 

O**"'*™-  „   !  Zf^^ZT  1 I    K^h^  Zs  "with  but  little  arable !  ^  of  ^  fed  °»  cooked  fo°d  «  *  '  «• 

— " —  ====  j  Such  an  amma    broken  to  the  yoke,  would  "      J        ^  j    Knowing  as  we  do  that  there  is  a  considera- 

T  lYP    i^+rY^'W    WctvA  i  piobably  show  that  he  has  weight  and  strength  j  p   1  hardv  race  of  sheen  while 1  ble  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers  upon 

UV    miXVtt.    V.  artl,  I  enough  for  any  duty  required  of  an  ox.    Of  i  aaaPte^  t0  a  sma11'  nard7  race  01  sheeP>  wmle  I  th-  0,lestiou  the  above  is  submitted  to  their 

"  innnrS.  ,w0  ic       ™»<,^,  „p  «    ^  farms  tflat  have  better  pastures  and  higher  cul-  mis  qaestl0U.  tne  a  Dove  is  suomittea  to  tneir 

™..».™™-...„..„_™..™™„™,™«™  ..„..»„... — _,„.„,,..„  „.....  =  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  oxen  or  the!  .  .  .       ;  &  =nttpntion  in  flip  hone  that  rhpv  will  p-ivp  us 

to  the  Editor,  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  :  I     *      ,     , , '  .     ,  ...  I  there  is,  and  always  will  be  a  good  market  for  1 one'  they  wiU  admit'  worthy  of  consideration. 

1    Considerable  has  been  said  in  regard  to  se- 1  '     "  ,     y °  wm  uc>  ae  --—fiermanlown  Telenranh 

I  have  a  cow,  ten  years  old,  which  gave]  curing  bigher  dairy  qualiUes  in  ^  Deyons_  j  mutton,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  our  |     ^rmanlown  lelegrapli. 

from  April  1st  to  September  30th,  1867,  inclu-  j  Th     mi  ht  unquestionably  be  obtained  ;  but !  ProducmS  Sood  wool  and  good  mutton,  since  |  ^ 

sive,  (six  months)  3,132  quarts  of  milk ;  being  I  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice  more  or  less  of !  our  soil  and  climate  seem  well  adapted  to  the  \  Cube  fob  Hollow  Horn.—  Take  a  handful 
an  average  of  seventeen  quarts'  and  a  fraction  j  tbeir  fetteni     tend        ^dValue  for  the  yoke,  I usual  breeds  of  sbeeP-  I  °f  ^  %f  moistf ed  ^ith  soft  soaP>.  fub  ^0T- 

per  day.  May  19th,  20th  and  21st,  she  gave !  ag  has  been  found  t0  be  the  result  whenever !  Of  the  different  breeds  of  English  sheep,  the  |  oughly  from  the  horns  down  each  side  of  the 
twenty-one  quarts  each  day.  In  the  month  off  the  same  bas  been  attempted  in  England  1  Lincolns>  the  Cotswolds,  the  Leister  and  the  j  back  bone  and  across  the  loins.  Peed  on  green 
May  she  gave  six  hundred  and  eight  quarts  j  In  tbis  gtate  tbe  yalue  of  tbe  Dev0ns  for  mak-  - Downs'  each  has  its  advocates,  and  each  com- 1  food,  potatoes  cut,  or  turnips,  with  a  small 
an  average  of  over  nineteen  quarts  per  I  ing  beef  and  for  ]abor  will  probably  be  regard  ^ bine8  those  <lualities  which  render  them  profit- 1  quantity  of  bran  sprinkled  over  them.  Three 
day.  j  edbas  about  equal  at'  the  present  ^ime)         j  able,  both  for  meat  and  wool.    But  if  the  far- }  °r  four  applications  generally  effect  a  cure. 

I  sold  the  milk  from  April  1st  to  May  15th,  ]  standing  in  a  subordinate  position.    It  is  not  I m6r  prop086S  t0  grOW  meat  and  wocl  for  the  S  ~  ~~ 

for  six  cents  per  quart,  the  remainder  of  the  1  unlikely  tbat  the  price  of  beef  win  -n  uture  1  market>  it  is  not  imperative  in  making  his  se-|  Cube  foe  Cancer  "Warts  on  Horses.— 
time  for  five  cents,  which  makes  the  account  f  render  it  expedient  to  place  the  fattening  ten  llection'  *  at  he  should  strictly  adhere  to  pure  j  A  correspondent  says :  "  Last  spring  one  of  my 
stand-  j  dency  reltttively  bigber  in  the  gcale  tban  ft  nQw  j  bred  animals,  in  order  to  have  a  good  flock.  I  mares  had  a  large  cancer  wart  on  the  side  of 

728  quarts  of  milk  at  6  cents  $43.68  I  stands    "where  dairying  is  pursued  as  a  spec  1     making  up  a  flock,  if  good  sized  sheep  be  \  her  face,  about  three  inches  below  the  eye,  and 

2'4M  "     ,  "  "6  " —  lial  business,  the  Devon^M  not  be  adopted  ^  |  f^ed,  having  good  constitutions  and  heavy  I  after  trying  several  kinds  of  medicine  to  no 
W — *163'88  f  some  breed  that  is  cultivated  with  particular  I fle6C6s'  and  tbfa  good  breeding  from  tbem>  «s- 1  effect,  (only  to  increase  the  size  of  the  wart), 
si,  weeks  keePiog  on  ha^oLs  per  week,  900  I  reference  to  that  object  should  be  chosen. —  I  'nS  a  Pure  bred  male  of  either  the  breeds  named,  1 1  made  a  salve  of  strong  soft  soap,  and  com- 

pounds  at  $40  per  tun,  $  18.00  |  Sanford  Howard  I  wishes  his  flock  assimilated  to,  there  is  |  mon  table  salt,  and  three  applications  entirely 

value  of  grain  given  30.81  j  „,„™  ,  _™_  |  little  danger  of  failing  in  good  results.    This  I  cured  it,  so  that  there  are  no  signs  of  it  any 

Twenty  weeks  pasturing  at  76  cents  j^oo  j    Diarrhea  in  Cattle.    Take  half  a  pint  of  f  course  we  found  pursued  often  in  England,  the  |  more." 

ToU1  «63-8'  I  bran  and  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and  cover  I  inferior  sheep  of  the  flock  being  sold  for  mut- 1  -~  w  """.rrri — 

ThP^nkTi0'^M'"r^""y f°0'07        ^With  a  tMck  Cl0tb  UntU  n6arly  C00l;  tbenlton-  and  by  adhering  to  the  system  for  a  few! Ito-.aaiibeny  crap  tfJuto^QvJw*- 
meZZ T     A     !f  b66n  1 8train  aDd  giV6  th6  t6a  t0  th6  affli6t6d  Mimal- |years'  a  flock  of  great  excellence,  both  as  to  I  consin,  which  has  begun  to  come  in,  is  esti- 

meaaareaeroiyday.  1)0  what  breed  I  Two  or  three  doses  is  sure  to  cure.  I  wool  and  meat,  is  obtained.  I  mated  at  5,000  bushels 

thJr^fiT  WASH  F.oe  Shingms--a  wash  composed  of  lime,  salt  and  fine  sand  or  woqd  ashes,  pat. on  M-Oie  OKKnwr  W'Of '•wMtewiiaBliiir  vaidett 
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TIIC  ITIILEMTOIVE. 

Along  a  road  two  Irish  lads, 

One  summer  day  were  walking, 
And  all  the  while  with  laugh  and  shout, 

In  lively  strain  wero  talking. 

About  the  fair,  about  (he  girls, 

And  who  were  best  at  dancing, 
While  at  each  pretty  face  they  met 

Their  eyes  were  brightly  glancing. 

And  as  they  strode  for  many  a  mile, 

They  grew  In  time  quile  frisky, 
And  now  and  then,  from  lip  to  lip, 

They  passed  the  darling  whiskey. 

At  length,  before  them  in  the  hedge, 
The  roadside  view  commanding, 

They  saw,  its  white  sides  lettered  o'er, 
A  milestone  lonely  standing. 

They  read  and  quickly  doffed  their  hata, 

With  sorrow  in  their  faces; 
Turning  with  reverential  awe, 

They  stepped  back  several  paces. 

"Speak  low,  we're  near  the  dead,"  said  one, 
"  His  grave  we'll  not  be  troublin' ; 

An  old  man, sure!  100,  and 
His  name  is  Miles  from  Dublin!  " 


Jjfoticulture, 


PRESERVING  CABBAGES. 

The  following  mode  of  patting  up  cabbages  j 
for  winter  and  spring  use,  which  we  know  by  ; 
experience  to  be  a  good  way,  we  copy  from  j 
that  most  valuable  work,  Gardening  for  Profit,  j 
a  work  which  every  farmer  should  have  : — 

"  Cabbages  are  preserved  very  simply;  they  \ 
are  left  out  as  late  as  they  can  be  pulled  up  by  | 
the  roots — in  this  section,  about  the  eud  of  No- j 
vember — they  are  then  pulled  up  and  turned  j 
upside  down  ;  the  roots  up,  the  heads  packed  j 
close  together,  in  beds  six  feet  wide,  with  six  j 
feet  alleys  between,  care  being  taken  to  have 
the  ground  levelled  where  the  cabbages  are; 
placed,  so  that  they  pack  nicely.  They  are! 
left  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  as  j 
long  as  the  ground  can  be  dug  between  the  j 
alleys,  the  soil  from  which  is  thrown  in  on  the  j 
beds  of  cabbage,  so  that,  when  finished,  they  j 
have  a  covering  of  four  or  six  inches  of  soil,  j 
This  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  root,  however, j 
which  is  left  partly  exposed,  but  this  is  in  no  j 
way  injurious.  Some  prefer  to  cover  them  up  | 
at  once  by  ploughing  a  furrow,  shovelling  it] 
out  wide  enough  to  receive  the  heads  of  the 
cabbages,  and  then  turning  the  soil  in  on  the 
heads,  and  so  continuing  until  beds  of  six  or; 
eight  feet  are  thus  formed.  This  plan  is  rather  i 
more  expeditious  than  the  former,  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  compelling  them  to  be  cov-  \ 
ered  up  at  once  by  soil,  while  the  other  plan 
delays  it  two  or  three  weeks  later,  and  it  is  of; 
the  utmost  importance  in  preserving  vegeta-i 
bles  that  the  operation  (particularly  the  final 
covering)  be  delayed  as  late  in  the  season  as 
frost  will  permit.  Generally  more  are  lost  by 
beginning  too  soon  than  delaying  too  late. 
Onions,  we  find,  are  best  preserved  in  a  barn 
or  stable  loft,  in  layers  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep,  covered  up  with  about  a  foot  of  hay  or 
straw  on  the  approach  of  severe  frosts.  The 
great  points  to  be  attained  are  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  they  will  bear 
twenty  degrees  of  frost  without  injury,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  moved  while  frozen,  but 
they  will  not  stand  a  reduction  of  temperature 
much  lower  thau  this  without  injury." 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

The  fall  season  for  transplanting  trees  is  ] 
approaching.  It  ought  to  commence  in  Sep-; 
tember,  or  earlier,  if  the  foliage  is  withered ; 
and  the  wood  ripe.  Fall  planting  should  not  j 
be  confounded  with  winter  planting,  nor  the  j 
fatalities  which  sometimes  occur  among  trees  j 
removed  in  winter,  be  attributed  to  fall  plant-  \ 
ing,  for  the  operation  of  setting  our  trees  in  \ 
November  ought  to  be  denominated  winter j 
planting.  There  is  generally  more  time  for  j 
preparing  the  grnnnd  properly  for  trees  in  the  j 
fall  than  in  the  spring.  In  fact,  the  ground  j 
should  be  prepared  during  the  summer  in  the  ! 
interval  of  time  that  occurs  between  the  get- ' 


ting  in  of  the  spring  crops  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  harvest.  At  this  time  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  draining  and  deepening 
the  soil,  and  for  supplying  those  manures 
which  are  specially  adapted  to  the  kind  of  fruit 
to  be  raised. 

Chemical  analysis  have  shown  that  the  fruit 
of  the  apple  tree  contains  in  its  composition  a 
large  proportion  of  potash,  soda,  phosphoric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid;  also  considerable  por- 
tions of  lime,  chlorine  and  silica.  These  in- 
gredients, if  not  already  existing  in  the  soil, 
may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  ashes, 
bones,  salt,  plaster,  lime,  ammonia,  &c.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  soil  of  several  parts  of  the 
intended  orchard  analyzed  by  an  agricultural 
chemist  in  order  to  ascertain  its  composition 
and  to  understand  what  it  lacks.  Great  mis- 
takes have  been  made  by  getting  one  sample 
of  the  soil  of  a  field,  orchard,  or  garden  anal- 
yzed, and  acting  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  fair  average  of  the  whole.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  soils  differ  materially  in 
their  composition,  and  often  vary  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  field,  orchard  or 
garden,  and  it  may  be  better  to  apply  the  ma- 
nures to  the  whole  field  than  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  an  analysis  of  the  soil  of  one  part  of 
it.  The  same  manures  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  suitable  for  the  apple  will  answer  for 
the  pear,  peach  or  cherry,  the  composition  of 
these  fruits  being  nearly  the  same  as  the  apple, 
merely  consisting  of  different  proportions  of 
similar  ingredients.  A  celebrated  pomologist 
has  said  that  the  holes  for  trees  should  be  made 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  orchard,  indica- 
ting that  the  whole  soil  should  be  deepened  to 
the  extent  required  for  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  this  is  the  true  way  of  preparing  for  an 
orchard. 

Large  trees  are  generally  preferred  to  small 
ones  for  setting  out  in  a  new  orchard,  espe- 
cially by  persons  who  have  not  had  any  expe- 
rience in  transplanting  trees.  Small,  well  fur- 
nished young  trees  are  generally  preferable  to 
large,  spindly  old  ones,  which  have  been 
drawn  up  by  being  set  too  closely  in  nursery 
rows,  and  have  become  more  suitable  for  bean 
poles  than  for  forming  thrifty,  spreading  trees. 
An  important  objection  to  large  trees  is  that 
the  roots  have  spread  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  rows  where  they  grow,  and,  in 
digging  them  out,  a  considerable  portion  is 
generally  cut  off  and  left  in  the  ground.  When 
selecting  trees,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  the 
nursery  and  see  them  taken  up  carefully,  as 
the  employes  in  such  places  do  not  care  how 
much  they  cut  and  hack  the  roots,  it  being  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  them  whether 
the  trees  grow  or  fail. 

A  great  advantage  in  planting  small  trees  is 
that  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the 
wind  as  large  ones.  They  can  be  taken  up 
with  nearly  all  the  roots  attached,  and  do  not 
require  to  be  mutilated  by  severe  pruning,  or 
heading  down,  such  a3  is  practiced  on  large 
ones,  in  order  to  establish  a  balance  between 
the  head  and  the  shortened  and  damaged  roots. 
Large  trees  are  sometimes  selected  because  it 
is  supposed  that  they  will  bear  fruit  much 
sooner  than  small  ones,  but  such  is  not  always 
the  case,  for  a  small  tree  of  an  early  fruiting 
variety,  such  as  the  Keswick  Codling,  will  bear 
fruit  much  sooner  than  a  large  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  the  former  producing  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit  when  four  years  old,  the  latter  not  until 
it  has  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. —  Western  Rural. 

ON  RIPENING  APPLES  AND  PEABS. 

As  this  is  the  month  for  the  harvesting  of 
orchard  fruits,  we  propose  in  this  article  to  say 
a  few  words  on  gathering  and  ripening  apples 
and  pears.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  having 
sound  and  perfect  apples  through  the  Winter 
months,  unless  much  care  be  taken  in  gather- 
ing them.  This  should  be  deferred  with  Win- 
ter fruit  as  late  as  practicable,  so  as  not  to  be 
exposed  to  severe  frosts.  The  fruit  should  be 
picked  by  hand  from  the  tree  by  mcan3  of  lad- 
ders, and  placed  carefully  in  baskets.  This 
should  be  done  after  all  dew  has  dried  off— in 
clear  weather.    Very  soon  after  being  picked, 


!  the  fruit  should  be  assorted.  All  defective 
{  ones  should  be  excluded,  and  the  sound,  un- 
!  bruised  ones  packed  carefully  in  tight,  clean 
|  barrels.  These  barrels,  after  being  headed  up, 
[  should  be  removed  from  the  orchard  on  sleds, 
|  to  a  shed  through  which  the  air  circulates  frce- 
I  ly,  or  they  may  be  protected  from  the  dew  and 
I  rain  by  placing  boards  over  them.  They  may 
I  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  situation  a  week 
I  or  more,  or  until  the  cold  is  too  severe,  when 
|  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  cool  dry  cellar, 
I  into  which  air  may  be  admitted  in  mild  weath- 
|  er.  The  barrels  should  be  placed  in  tiers  up- 
j  on  their  sides,  numbering  upon  each  head  the 
j  quantity  of  fruit  contained  in  the  barrel,  and 
|  also  the  name  of  it.  The  small,  imperfect  but 
j  sound  fruit,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
{ ner  and  marked  No.  2,  indicating  a  second 
|  quality.  Apples  which  are  intended  for  mar- 
I  ket  are  frequently  assorted  into  three  different 
{  qualities,  as  he-it,  good,  and  inferior ;  the  form- 
|  er  being  all  selected  fruit,  the  "good"  contain- 
|  ing  sound  fruit  of  medium  or  small  specimens ; 
I  the  third  being  bo  poor  that  the  fruit  is  unfit 
I  for  market  and  suitable  only  for  stock  or  im- 
|  mediate  family  use.  All  of  this  is  easily  done  ; 
j  yet  many  whole  orchards  bring  but  an  inferior 
|  price  for  want  of  this  care, 
j  Too  often  we  find  that  Winter  apples  are  left 
j  upon  the  trees  very  late  in  the  Autumn,  fre- 
!  quently  till  they  have  been  exposed  to  two  or 
]  three  severe  frosts.  When  convenient  they  are 
;  shaken  from  the  trees,  getting  bruised  by  the 
!  way  as  they  fall  upon  the  limbs  or  strike  each 
j  other  upon  the  ground  ;  the  good  and  the  bad 
]  are  picked  up  and  poured  into  barrels  or  open 
j  wagons  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  sorts  mixed  to- 
i  gether.  Afterward  they  are  put  promiscuously 
I  into  bins,  barrels  or  open  boxes,  where  they  are 
I  expected  to  keep  well  all  Winter.  This  is  a 
I  slovenly  and  ruinous  method  ;  yet  it  is  practiced 
{  by  a  great  many  farmers. 

[  Fully  one  half  is  lost  by  this  practice  of 
f  gathering,  as  the  fruit  ripens  prematurely  and 
I  decays  rapidly  on  being  bruised.  The  decay  is 
j  very  much  hastened  when  several  sorts  are 
I  mixed  promiscuously  together,  ripening  at  as 
1  many  different  periods.  Those  kinds  which  do 
j  not  come  to  maturity  till  late  in  the  Winter  or 
}  early  in  the  Spring,  are  turned  and  handled 
I  many  times  when  assorting  those  which  are  in 
!  season  during  November  and  December.  For 
j  this  reason  it  is  always  best  to  keep  each  sort 
I  separate  by  itself,  and  handle  the  apples  as  little 
I  as  possible,  excepting  as  once  or  twice  in 
I  course  of  the'.Winter  they  may  need  to  be  pick- 
t  ed  over  to  detect  and  remove  the  rotting  ones. 
]  Light  is  unfavorable  to  the  keeping  of  fruit, 
|  and  should  be  excluded.  It  is  often  noticed 
1  that  when  fruit,  particularly  pears,  are  placed 
i  In  a  room  above  ground,  and  often  in  a  very 
I  dry  cellar,  and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  they 
1  shrivel  up  and  lose  their  life.  They  should, 
|  therefore,  be  kept  either  in  barrels  or  boxes. — 
I  About  the  time  pears  are  needed  for  use  they 
|  can  be  removed  to  a  room  of  higher  tempera- 
I  ture,  and  kept  as  closely  as  before  in  drawers 
I  or  boxes,  where  they  will  ripen,  and  will  pos- 
I  sess  a  much  finer  flavor  than  if  allowed  to 
|  ripen  in  a  cooler  place.  By  treating  pears  in 
!  this  way,  one  variety  can  be  made  to  last  a 
I  long  time. 

|  Summer  pears  ought  to  be  gathered  a  week 
1  before  ripe ;  late  Fall  and  Autumn  varieties 
I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  trees  as 
j  long  as  they  can  escape  frost. 
|  There  is,  we  think,  much  yet  to  learn  in 
!  ripening  Winter  pears  well,  more  particularly 
j  the  late  sorts.  But  few  pear  raisers  have  been 
I  successful  in  ripening  such  sorts  as  Easter, 
!  Beurre,  81.  Germain  and  other  Winter  kinds. 
I  In  fact,  it  is  found  almost  impossible  with  the 
I  fruit  room  conveniences  and  cellars  now  in 
I  ordinary  use.  Some  few  enterprising  persons 
I  have  expended  considerable  sums  in  buildings, 
|&c,  to  ripen  Winter  sorts,  and  in  the  main 
I  they  have  succeeded  well ;  but  it  is  quite  usc- 
|  less  for  farmers  and  many  others  to  plant  trees 
|  of  such  varieties  of  fruit  that  require  so  much 
|  care  in  ripening,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
1  embark  in  it  extensively. 


B^iscellamj, 


I  TnE  farmers  of  Central  Illinois  are  putting 
I  in  an  unusually  large  crop  of  Winter  wheat. 


|  NOT  SO  GREEN. 

|  A  tall,  awkward  looking  chap,  from  the 
[  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  came  on  board 
j  one  of  the  splendid  North  River  boats  at  Al- 
{  bany.  His  curiosity  was  amazingly  excited  at 
I  once,  and  he  commenced  "  peeking,"  as  he 
i  called  it,  in  every  corner  of  the  boat.  The 
[  captain's  office,  the  engine  room,  the  water 
j  closets,  underwent  his  inspection,  and  then  he 
|  went  on  deck  and  stood  in  amazement  at  the 
{ lever  beam,  the  chimneys,  and  the  various 
}  "  fixins,"  till  at  last  he  caught  sight  of  the  bell. 
I  This  was  a  crowning  wonder,  and  he  viewed 
]  it  from  every  position,  walked  round  it,  got 
|  down  on  his  knees  and  looked  up  into  it  and 
I  exclaimed : 

j    "  Wal,  raly,  this  beats  the  bell  on  our  meet- 
1  ing  house  a  darned  sight !  " 
|    By  this  time  the  attention  of  the  captain  and 
[several  of  the  passengers  was  attracted  to  this 
|  genius. 

j  "How  much  would  you  ask  to  let  a  feller 
{  ring  this  bell  ?  " 

|  "You  may  ring  it  for  a  dollar,  sir,"  said  the 
|  captain. 

|  "Well,  it's  a  bargain,  all  fair  and  agreed, 
I  and  no  backing  out." 
|  "  It's  a  bargain,  sir,"  said  the  captain. 
I  Our  hero  went  deliberately  and  brought  a 
{ seat,  aud  took  hold  of  the  bell  rope ;  and,  hav- 
ing arranged  everything  to  his  satisfaction, 
|  commenced  ringing  slowly  at  first,  and  gradu- 
|  ally  faster  and  faster,  till  every  one  on  board 
{thought  the  boat  was  on  fire,  and  rushed  on 
|  deck,  screaming  with  alarm. 
|  There  stood  the  captain,  and  there  sat  the 
I  "  Varmonter,"  ringing  away,  first  slow,  and 
I  then  fast,  and  then  two  or  three  taps  at  a  time, 
i  The  passengers  began  to  expostulate ;  the  cap- 
I  tain  said  it  was  a  bargain.  But  the  passengers 
}  became  urgent  that  the  eternal  clamor  should 
[  be  stopped. 

j  All  the  while  there  sat  our  hero  undisturbed, 
!  ringing  away  more  ways  than  a  cockney  chime- 
I  ringer  ever  dreamed  of.  At  last  the  captain 
j  began  to  think  it  time  to  stop  the  simpleton, 
I  but  his  answer  was : 

j    "A  fair  bargain  and  no  backing  out,"  said 
I  he,  and  rang  away  for  dear  life. 
|    "Well,"  said  the  captain,  "what  will  you 
I  take  to  stop?" 

I  "  Well,  cap'n,  I  guess  I  shan't  lose  nothing 
I  if  I  take  five  dollars  and  a  free  passage  to  New 
!  York,  and  not  a  cent  less." 

!  "Well,  sir,  walk  down  to  the  ticket  office 
;  and  get  your  money  and  a  passage  ticket,"  an- 
|  swered  the  captain. 


To  Make  Superior  Cider. — The  apples 
should  be  ripe,  cleaned  when  picked,  and  put 
in  a  bin  aud  there  remain  for  several  days  un- 
til they  become  mellow,  then  ground,  (not  too 
fine  so  as  to  be  pulpy ;)  then  laid  up  in  a  cheese 
with  rye  straw,  the  straw  dampened  with  water. 
After  the  cheese  is  laid  up  let  it  stand  about 
twelve  hours  before  pressing,  then  press  grad- 
ually. Put  the  juice  in  clean  whiskey  barrels. 
After  the  cheese  is  pressed  out  put  the  barrels 
containing  the  cider  in  a  cool  place,  upon 
blocks,  for  working  or  fermenting ;  be  partic- 
ular to  keep  the  barrels  full  while  the  fermen- 
tation is  going  on.  After  the  fermentation  is 
done,  which  can  be  told  by  a  coarse  froth  on 
the  bung  hole,  rack  or  drain  off  the  cider  (not 
disturbing  the  barrel)  and  put  the  barrels  con- 
taining it  in  a  cellar  or  cool  place ;  take  out 
the  bung  and  let  the  cider  again  work,  the  bar- 
rels to  be  kept  full  while  working.  When  done 
working,  again  rack  off  and  put  in  clean  bar- 
rels as  before. 

As  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
vegetables  in  Florida,  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
single  tomato  plant,  spreading  like  the  banyan 
tree,  has  entirely  covered  a  bed  eighteen  feet 
square.  It  had  produced  about  six  bushels  of 
fruit  up  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  was 
still  producing  a  bushel  or  more  on  it,  some- 
times at  once. 


Mowrso  MAonurES. — Rev.  Patrick  Bell  read  a  paper  at  the  late  scientific  meeting  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  on  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  of  whic 
he  claims  to  have  been  the  earliest  inventor.  He  invented  a  reaping  machine  in  1S2G,  which  was  at  work  in  the  held  in  the  harvest  of  1827.  Eigh 
years  after  (1833-4)  machines  on  the  same  principle  were  patented  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  American  machines, 
if  not  first  in  the  field,  must  have  had  some  superiority  over  the  English,  for  during  the  last  five  years  eight  thousand  American  reapers  or  mowers  have 
been  imported  into  England,  while  few,  if  any,  English  machines  have  been  taken  to  America.  The  fact  that  American  machines  arc  protected  by  a 
high  duty,  while  they  come  into  England  free,  may  make  some  difference. 
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Tto  Farm  mH  Fireside. 


1?  <^      -r\  i tne  orchards  are  smaller,  the  roadway  is  some-  |  The  risk  is,  that,  in  beeling-in,  as  it,  is  always  |  A  CHOP  OF  ALSIKE  CLOVER- 

jp&XVlX     EttU    «Sr3ru6U,        !  times  left  on  the  circumference.  |  done  in  bundles,  some  of  the  trees  may  he- 1  ~ 

.  „__„,._.„_____.  I    s  j         j-  v  •    i    mu    i  <.  =    I  had  a  small  field  of  three  and  a  half  acres 

— _™™™,„„„_.   —  i    _A_fter  the  ground  s  "  aid  out,"  the  trees  are  ;  come  too  dry,  and  shrivel.    The  plan  is  not  to  § 

DELAWARE  FARMING.— PEACH  CULTURE.  I  b  .  .        .  ,     „  !.  »  j  >  ,      ,  •    »    .  ..,,.;  that  I  had  Summer-fallowed,  and  subsequently 

DELAWARE  FASMIJ^  |  planted  at  the  intersections  of  the  furrows.- 1  be  commended,  but  only  to  be  resorted  to  j  took  &  c      Qf  ^  ^  ^  J  ^u- 

plastes*  an  obchaed.  I  No  extraordinary  care  is  necessary  or  taken  in  j  when  the  planter  finds  it  very  inconvenient  or  j       ^  In  the  following  Spring  I  plow- 

—  ;  planting.    Thev  should  be  planted  at  about  the  I  impracticable  to  plant  in  the  Fall.  |  ,  ..  ,         .  .    c  ! *  f 

WrittenrortheFann^^e,  |  Lme  d^pth  the>  grew  in  the  nurserv,  and  the !     „  ,.     .    •  A      .'  I  ed  H  once  and  sowed  to  Spring  wheat,  and 

by    AXEXA27DEE  puLTOS,  doveb,  mlawabe.  ]  ground  Lily  p^ed  around  the  roots.  They  I  .  Beebng-m,  when  resorted  to,  is  done  by  dig- ,  seeded  it  down  to  Alsike  clover,  putting  on 

  es  ,.  ,         .     .  ;ginga  trench  about  twenty  inches  deep  and  ;  but  five  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  harrowed 

■  reQuire  verv  little  coaxin0,  to  grow  =  o  o  j  :  t 

Site. — We  have  already  said  that  our  soil  is  |    H  J  .  I  two  feet  wide,  and  as  long  ae  may  be  required,  |  in  with  the  last  harrowing.    I  should  state  that 

almost  universally  adapted  to  the  Peach  cult- 1  When  the  trees  are  planted  on  sod,  it  is  usual  \  and  p^^g  tne  roots  of  the  young  trees  there-  j  the  field  has  had  no  manure  since  it  was  cleared ; 
ure ;  and  might  add  here  that  nearly  all  locali-  j t0  throw  two  or  three  furrows  together ;  cross  j  in_  jn  domg  S0)  the  trees  are  inclined,  at  an  j  which  is  some  eight  or  ten  years.  The  clover 
ties  are,  also.  Still,  some  places,  like  a  haunt- j  in  the  same  manner,  and  plant  the  trees  on  the  j  angle  of  about  forty.fiTe  degrees,  towards  the  I  germinated  and  came  up  well ;  and  last  Fall  I 
ed  spring,  have  a  charmed  atmosphere,  and  are  |  ridges  at  the  intersections.  The  mterspaces  i  gouth.  They  are  then  covered  up  about  two- 1  pastured  it  very  lightly.  In  the  Spring  of  the 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  others.  It  has  been  j  are  then  broken  up,  and  worked  in  corn,  which  j  thirds  of  iength  from  the  North  side.—  I  present  year,  about  the  5th  of  May,  I  sowed 
found  from  observation  that  some  orchards  j  "  tne  onty  grain  ciop  cultivated  in  a  peach  orch-  \  rpbjg  cover,  besides  protecting  the  roots,  affords  I  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  plaster  on  the  field,  and 

rarely  ever  miss  a  crop,  while  others  miss  |  ard.  _  \  a  shelter  to  the  branches  not  covered.    Here  I  now  I  am  cutting  and  secureing  the  crop  for 

,    ,  .   ;    When  an  orchard  is  planted  on  corn  stubble,  ;  ,  .        .,  3  I     j     t  u      e.  j-j  ,  • 

every  other  year,  or  only  bear  once  in  three;,  ,  ,  ,      .„      ;  they  remain  until  wanted  m  the  Spring;  and, ;  seed.    I  have  five  good  sized  wagon  loads  in 

,  m.  ,  ,  ,.    ;  it  is  either  broken  up  and  harrowed  as  fallow,;.,  ,  ,  ,  „    ,      r    .    ,     , '  ; ,  ,  . ,  „.  .  . 

years,  and  so  on.    There  must  be  a  reason  for  i  r  .'  ;  if  the  ground  has  been  well  chosen— it  should  §  the  barn,  and  there  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  more 

the  difference,  and  many  and  varied  are  those } or  "dged  as  sod.    lhe  treatment  atterwards  is  j  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  done_  j  in  the  field    The  average  length  0f  the  stalks 

suggested.   One  finds  it  in  the  variety  of  fruit ;  | Ter^  sim  ar"  1  they  will  keep  very  safely.  1  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  but  in  some  of 

another  in  the  character  of  the  soil ;  and  a  j    Fertilizers.—  Fertilizers  are  frequently  used  j  j  the  hollows  it  is  as  high  as  four  and  a  half  feet, 

third  in  the  tillage.  All  may  be  partially  cor-  ]  in  planting,  and  are  very  beneficial ;  especial-  j  ^^'[^^^^T^th^ail  their  branched %i  0f  course' il  waa  a11  downil1  one  tangled  mass, 
rect  Some  varieties  are,  indeed,  more  prolif- 1  'y  if  the  land  is  thin,  or  the  trees  have  been  =  come  rom  nurser}  wi  a  eir  ran  ^  |  ^  occupied  eight  long  days  for  one  man  to 
ic  than  others ;  a  good,  rich,  kind  soil,  is  bet-  j  "  forced  "  by  stimulating  manures,  as  is  often  |  0D'  u  ^  necessary  to  trim  them.  Sometimes  |  .  ^  ^  appearg  tQ  be  extremely  prolific  in 
ter  than  a  poor,  or  rank  one ;  and  good  tillage  f  the  case.    The  most  common  are  the  super- 1  this  is  done  before  they  are  planted,  but  often- 1  l  h  WQuld  tave  been  beUer  tQ 

is  as  essential  in  raising  peaches  as  any  other !  phosphates,  raw  bone,  lime  and  ashes.    The|er  not  until  atterwards.    lhe  former  is  the  .^^  pastured  i{  unti]  the  flrgt  of  June  for  ft 
crop.    But  it  has  been  found  that  even  a  con-  j  quantity  varies  according  to  the  opinion,  means  j  preferable  time  m   some   respects.     U.  the  j  seea         ag  ft  wQuld  nQt  tben  haye        n  go 
enrrence  of  all  these  conditions  has  failed  to  |  or  convenience  of  the  planter.    Some  apply  it  I  ^ner  ,s  unpleasant  it  can  be  done  in  doors,  |  ^  ^  been  ^  ^  ^ 
produce  a  crop,  while  orchards  with  fewer  ad-  { to  the  roots  at  planting ;  some  sow  it  broad-  j  and  wltn  more  facility  than  ease.    But  care  |    ^  to      adaptation  for  tbe  bee  pas. 

vantages  have  yielded  an  abundant  one.  j  cast  after  planting,  and  others  when  they  plant  j  mnst  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  varieties  m  un-  j  (      g  1  fiQd  ^  esceUent    fof  du  .     abou{  four 

,  .  =  ti,Pir  mrn  i  tvmg  the  bunches.    When  the  tummmg  is  I      ~   ..       ,      ,  ,     °.  , , 

There  is,  then,  something  in  a  site,  and  in  I lue"  colu-  =  : T        r.         ,  ,  tl  .    .  ,  .       ■%  ,  i  weeks  it  produced  a  multitude  of  blossoms, 

iucic  is,  uicu,  ouuj<;iiiiiia  in         ,  -pinnUnn  Trpp«  mnv  hp  nlnntpd  ;  done  after  the  trees  are  set,  this  risk  is  avoided.  ;  ,  ,  - 

choo^ino- this  attention  should  be  given  to  the  =    Iime  °J  ^rees  may  oe  piantea  .  -■  ^  \  ,    ,.     «      I  and  the  bees  literally  covered  them  from  morn- 

Luuu.uiD  mi.,  ancuuuu  buuuju.  u<=  e  >c  Sxrfihnnt  rtst  pitKpr  in  Pali  ™  'inrino-    Tint 1  As  there  is  usuallv  a  throng  at  planting  time,  I  .      ...   .  ,       „      .      .    .  ,    „,  ,  , 

toDoaraphv  of  the  section,  and  that  spot  select- 1  without  risk,  either  in  iaff  or  bpnng.    fiut  =  _  -  s    ,f        s       '  =  ing  till  night.    Out  of  curiosity,  on  the  2«h  of 

iupugiam      iuc  .cuiuij,  a  v  nrPfPr  thp  Fall     Onr  TPacnnQ  arp  tbp  mnrp  -  the  trimming  is  generally  deferred.    But  the;    °     T  ,&  ..  *' 

ed  which  combines  the  greatest  number  of  ad- 1  we  Preler  the  *  all.    uur  leasons  are,  the  more  ,  s     s         j  _ June  j  drove  a  comm0n  sized  swarm  of  bees 

t.unim.uwmumtjmco  favnrahlp  condition  nf  thp  (rrnnnrl  nnrl  -K-pnth  I  manner  of  doing   it,  amongst   experienced;.  ^_       .  . 

vantages.    And  here  the  Bay-side  has  some, ; oraDle  conamon  ot  the  ground  ana  weatn- ,  &     >  &        -r     _       ;  mt0  a  hive  filled  with  empty  comb,  and  havmg 

vouuij,^.  °  .    ,  ';pr  K„  nijp.  thp  mnrp  pa«-  nvopnrpmpnt  of  -  planters,  is  alwavs  the  same.    And  to  do  it  =     .  .    .  A.  .  ^      ■  -  " 

which  the  interior  has  not.    It  lies  lower,  near-;  el'  as  a  Tuie'  me  more  easy  piocurement  <M|f-  n  ,       ,.  .  ,  ,   .,   .  ;  weighed  them,  set  them  m  a  corner  of  the 

er  the  water,  and  is,  consequently,  not  so  liable  |  ^or ;  and  the  greater  certainty  of  a^]^^^^,^^^^t^[  ^    ^  ^  ]apse  of  g  week  % 

to  hard  frosts  in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring,  j Iresb  and  vigorous  trees.  |  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^        ^  smoothly  I  weiShed  them  again,  and  found  that  they  had 

The  soil  is  also  heavier,  and  the  trees  grow  |    In  the  Fall  the  ground  is  usually  loose  and  j        gtem  jtgelf  ig  tben  tQ    ed  at  tbe  ^h-ed  I  Sained  twenty-seven  pounds.    This  additional 

larger.    But  it  is  exposed  to  "Northeasters,"  I  mellow,  or  can  be  easily  mack  so,  but  not  al- 1     .  s  .  .         |  weight  was,  of  course,  all  honey,  for  there  was 

.    ;  „    .        „,     ,  .      ,,    ; height.     It  the  planter  wishes   low-topped;      =  ,   ., ,  , , 

which  often  kill  the  fruit  or  materially  injure  it.  ;  ways  in  the  Spring.  The  heavy  rains,  the ;  °^  ^  g  readin  heads  he  cuts  .  I  no  comD  to  build,  nor  could  there  have  been 
Then,  if  the  weather  is  wet  at  picking,  the  1  Winter's  freezing,  as  well  as  the  Spring  frosts,  j  ^  the^contra5-  ^f  he  desires  Viatel '  ^ any  wei»ht  of  brood  in  that  short  interval  of 

fruit  spoils  and  rots  sooner.    So  that,  upon  the  j  all  tend  to  unfit  the  soil  for  the  kindly  recep-  j  ™h  J  'high  that  'he  can  plow  \  ^.-Cor.  Canada  Farmer. 

whole,  the  Bay-side  is  not  to  be  preferred.       j  tion  of  the  young  trees^    And  the  weather  is  j  ^  up  under  ^  he  ^  mt  UgK  1Jt  jg  j  — ,  ™ 

In  selecting  a  site  in  the  interior,  when  it  can  | otten  so  ^t  that  w  e  have  to  plant  them  in  -{        ^  ^       ev  ^  ^   ,QieT  tn  ■     char  j  T0BACC0>  CORK,  AND  POTATOES  IN  INDIANA, 
be  had,  we  would  prefer  a  Southern  or  South-  [  mortar  or  defer  it  until  other  work  presses  us  |  ^    Much  van.  ^  ^      (  ^ 

eastern  slope,  or  a  plain  with  such  a  one  in }  so  closely  that  we  are  gkd  to  hurry  them  m  in ,  Thoge  whose  ^  divided  om  |  ^  cmd.,  o™^, 

thp  ha^t  oTnnnd     AnH  if  thprp  "wn«  a  wood  or  ^  order  to  get  them  out  ol  the  wa}~.    Besides  all ;     r  „  .  t    I    Fbom  what  we  deem  an  authentic  source, 

the  back-ground.    And  it  mere  was  a  wooq  or  =  °  ,      ,  J  ;  between  fruit  and  corn,  usually  prefer  the  state- ;      ,        .  „  .       ^  .  ' 

wind-brake  on  the  Northwest,  we  should  seek  I  ^  >*  often  turns  out  that  there  is  so  much  |     heads  those  who=e  prime  obiect  is  1 We  haV6  mformatlon  tuat  the  tobacco  croP  of 

no  further.    With  these  topographical  advan-  j  moisture  in  the  earth  at  this  time,  that  consid-  j  ^  ^  ■  ones_      -  ^  ^  &  j  Southern  Indiana  the  present  season  will  fall 

tages,  and  good  culture,  we  should  never  fail, }  erable  shrmkage  takes  place  as  he  season  ad- 1  '  ^  dQ        hesitate      commend  ^  |  far  below  the  an  icipations  held  by  planters  m 

unless  the  failure  was  general.     The  wind- 1  ™nces,  leaving  the  young  trees  half  out  of  the  |  I  the  early  part  of  the  season.    It  was  late  m 

brake  is  of  great  benefit,  for  it  is  found  that,  {  ground,  and  in  an  inclined  position.  When  j  ^  Derienced  planters  leave  some  0f  I tbe  SeaS°n  bef°re  the  planUng  W£S  finished-- 
™„i„ti,.  „„„„  nrpharrl  thp  "NTnrthwpqt  ex- 1  this  occurs  the  planter  has  his  option  to  either!  \    ,    ..  .  ; Then  lollowed  cold  rains  and  most  unfavor- 

even  m  tie  same  orchard,  tne  jNortnwesi  ex  ;  *  r  \  the  lateral  branches  on  at  plantmg,  and  some ;  , ,  .  .,        „.  ,    ,  , 

posure  is  much  oftener  injured  than  other  parts  {rectify  them  at  some  expense,  or  alow  hiS|  ^        »    ^      ^able  growing  weather.    The  crop  had  on ly 

of  the  orchard.  And  few  have  failed  to  notice }  orchard  to  be  disfigured  with  crooked  trees.  ( »  committed  more  tban  once._  | got  started  m  its  growth  when  the  drouth 
how  much  surer  trees  in  town,  and  on  South-  {  The  proper  time  for  planting  in  the  Fall,  is  ]  n  ig  nguall  ^  from  a  yain  degire  tQ  ive  }  set  in,  and  as  a  consequence  a  short  yield  Will 
sides  of  walls  are,  than  those  which  are  whol- 1  when  the  sap  has  all  returned  to  the  roots.-  j  ^  form\0  ^         and  alg0  tQ  obtailf  ^  |  foUow.    This  crop  has  become  a  most  import- 

,^  „„„rMo„to  j  ;  Thi<i  iq  indicated  bv  thp  fall  of  the  leaf  -  but  '=      ,  ,  j  ^    ;  ant  one  in  the  bouthern  part  of  the  State  dur- 

ly  unprotected.  ;  ims  is  inuicaieu  oj  irn.  idii  01  me  ieai  ,  uui  =  ear]^.  crop  .  but  n  acceierates  neither,  and,  be-  I .  .  r 

Preparing  the  Ground.-This  is  done  in  va- 1  when  the  season  has  been  wet,  or  the  trees  j  gid     doeg      uive  ^         T„  small  lateral  |  mg  the '  I»s"ew  years. 

j-       . t-        .  ,        ,  ihave  bpenhio-hlv  fed.  the  leaves  mav  adhere!,       ,  „       ,  '  ;    The  drouth  has  greatly  shortened  the  yield 

nous  ways,  corresponding  witn  the  judgment,  ;  nave  Deen  niDmy  ieu,  me  iea\eb  maj  dunere  branches,  as  well  as  the  tip  of  the  stem,  are  1  c  . .  ,     .  .  ,     t  o 

7  .-l.      ■        Z  c  *t  r  Etonlono-    The  fall  of  the  leaf  will  not  then  be  =  c      ■  j       j    ■      ,    ^  .  ;  of  the  corn  and  potato  crop  throughout  South- 

means  and  other  circumstances  of  the  farmer.  I  t°o  long,    ine  mil  oi  me  leai        noi  men  ue  ;  often  lmmat  ureand  die  dur  mg  the  first  season!  ,       .   ,  T  mu.         „,   .A  . 

c  ,  ,  f  ,  ;  the  nronpr  tpst  •  but  if  thev  will  rub  oif  easily  '-  r       ,     ■        m,  •  =  ern  and  Central  Indiana.    Ibis  month  it  has 

Some  are  very  careless,  and  some  very  careful, ;  tne  proper  tesi ,  uui  u  mey  ivui  ruu  oj/  ««««y>  ;  after  pkntmg.    They  are  then  m  the  way,;,         „  ,  ,  . 

.     ,.  ,      ,'  „         ,    i  ■  ;  the  trpps  mav  hp  qafplv  tjikpn  un  and  nlanfpd  ;,  ,       ,        i  .  ,  !  been  of  almost  unexampted  contmuance  and 

in  this  asm  all  else  they  do.    Some  plant  m  =  tne  trees  maj  oe  saieiy  laKen  up  ana  piantea. ,  have  tQ  be  u].en  off  at  more  expense,  with  !        ..       .       .,  ,  .  , 

.  „  ,  •     •  =  This  ncnMllv  nnniiTs  sfrpr  qppdino-  and  aftpr  the ;  ,  ,  ,       ,  ;  seventy.    A  gentleman  who  returned  last  night 

faUow,  some  on  sod:  others,  again,  m  com !  1  his  usually  occurs  alter  seeamg,  ana  alter  me  =  mQre  danger  t0  the  j-oung  wood,  and  more  ;  f  .     ,  ,  .  .  .,     c  .  6 

stubble.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  with!  corn  has  been  saved,  and  when  fewer  hands  |  chagrin  t0  the  planter,  Branches  from  thel  ™  7  *  T  !fP  °T  T  !'  ^T" 
good  after  culture,  all  do  well.  j  ™  be  readily  engaged  at  moderate  wages.      j  nw°      sgm     \f       '  lmr  frui   ^  ^  j  ™  hat  except  m  the  rich  nver  bottoms,  the 

&  '  =  i  ,       i      j.       ,    ^       ,     .  ;  yield  of  com  and  potatoes  wdl  not  reach  half 

K  it  is  intended  to  plant  in  fallow,  the  ]    The  last  advantage  of  Fall  plantmg,  which !  sooner  than  those  formed  after  planting.    Be-  j  a  crop     0n  {he  up!andg  tbege  cropg  are  almost 

ground  is  broken  up  in  August  or  September  |  we  have  mentioned,  is  the  greater  certainty  of}  sides  all  this,  the  symmetry  of  the  orchard  is  1  an  eQtjre  fai]ure  xiong  the  line  of  the  Louis- 
as for  wheat,  and  left  to  rot  until  late  in  the  I  obtaining  fresh  and  vigorous  trees.  To  do  this  |  destroyed  for  years,  as  there  is  always  a  differ-  [  A]bany  and  Chicao-o  railroad  the 
Fall  or  early  the  next  Spring,  when  it  is  thor-  { is  of  prime  importance.  Indeed,  a  failure  to  j  ence  in  the  size  of  trees  which  is  much  reduced  j  oTags  lookg  ag  if  u  bad  bgen  bu^.ned  oyer  ^itb 
oughly  harrowed,  and  sometimes  rolled.  It  is  j  procure  good  young  trees  at  the  outstart,  is  j  by  close  and  uniform  trimming,  but  greatly  { and  g0  faf  ag  ^  cropg  arR  concemed)  tbey 
then  "  marked  out"  This  is  done  by  running  I  usuaUy  a  failure  to  secure  a  good  orchard  for- 1  increased  by  a  contrary  course.  j  pregent  more  tbe  hlack  appearance  of  Decem- 
parallel  furrows  at  the  proper  distance  for  j  ever  after.  None  but  those  of  first  quality }  We  now  have  the  orchard  planted.  In  our  j  ber  than  the  rich  hues  of  early  Autumn.  The 
planting.  It  is  then  "crossed,"  by  drawing  j  should  ever  be  planted.  A  man  who  will  plant  j  nest  article,  we  shall  speak  of  its  management  I  oat  yield  was  very  short,  and  as  a  conse- 
similar  furrows  at  right  angles  with  the  form- }  an  inferior  tree  because  it  can  be  purchased  at  { afterwards.  I  quence  com  is  now  commanding  $1. 10  in  lots, 
er,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.—  j  a  lower  price  is  very  foolish  indeed.    It  stands  j    September,  1867.                                      I  and  oats  readily  bring  70  cents.    At  Terre 

The  usual  distance  is  twenty  feet;  thus  giving  { about  thus:  he  either  loses  it  altogether,  or;  „____  „ —  |  Haute,  in  a  section  ofthe  State  where  pota- 

each  tree  an  area  of  four  hundred  feet.    Near-  f  spends  ten  times  the  cost  of  a  good  one  in  ex-  |  !  toeg  are  generaiiy  a  ' '  monster  "  crop,  and  seld- 

ly  all  our  orchards  are  planted  at  this  distance, !  tra  care,  labor,  and  fertilizing,  in  order  to  save  |  Costkg  too  Mrca-Dumg  a  recent  ses-  j  Qm  ^  ^  ouf  informant  gtateg  ^  &ey 
but  some  very  judicious  planters  think  that  a  i  it  at  all.    To  run  no  risk  here,  we  say,  plant  in  |  S1°n  of  the  N.  Y.  institute  Farmers  Club,  a  \        command  $1  50  per  bushel 

wider  space,  say  twenty-five  feet,  should  be  I  the  Fall.    Then  the  market  opens,  and  you  j  member  said  he  had  just  visited  the  Govern-  ]   '   ' 

left  between  the  trees.    The  advantages  of  Ihave  your  choice  ;  and  "first  come,  first  serv- 1  ment  Farm  at  Washington,  and  saw  the  man-!  '  " 

wide  planting  would  be  larger  trees,  with  low- 1  ed,"  is  the  maxim  with  nurserymen  as  with  !  ner  of  treating  the  ground  for  strawberry  vines,  j  A  ^ttibb  of  three  parts  of  lard  and  one  of 
spreading  heads,  better  fruit,  and  more  easily  I  most  other  dealers.  Then  the  trees  are  fresh  |  The  entire  surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  j  T0Bm>  me  te«  together,  is  one  of  the  best  coat- 
gathered.  With  rows  twenty  feet  apart,  when  I  from  the  nursery.  They  have  neither  died  nor !  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure,  j  mS3  loraU  8teeI  or ^  implements,  lhe  lard 
the  trees  become  five  or  six  years  old,  it  will !  shrivelled.  You  can  transplant  them  immedi- 1  The  leaves  of  the  plants  were  raised  up  and  | makes  tDe  rosin  soft,  while  the  latter  is  a  sure 
be  impracticable  to  drive  a  team  through  the  1  ately,  and  the  next  Spring  they  will  start  as  \  the  manure  placed  closely  around  the  stems.  I  Preventive  against  rusting  The  mature  is 
,         m  ,.  ,._    „    .    f, ,       l  .         ,  ,  .  =    n   .  ■.  .     ,.  ,  ,l  good  for  plows,  hoes,  axes,  indeed  for  all  tools 

orchard    To  obviate  this  difficulty,  m  all  large  |  vigorously  as  if  they  had  never  been  removed.  ,    By  this  system  of  cultivation  most  bountiful !  °nd  jm  ]gmentg  ag  ^ejj  ag  Jmj7eg  and  forks 

orchards,  a  wider  space  is  left  at  short  inter- !  Some  planters,  in  order  to  secure  good  trees,  |  crops  were  produced.    Mr.  Meekeb  replied  |  _-_t  j  ' 
vals.    In  some  instances  between  every  fifth,  |  and  who  cannot  conveniently  plant  in  the  Fall,  I  that  it  cost  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  $1,-  ]  way. 

in  others  between  every  tenth  row,  a  space !  purchase  them,  and  heel-in  for  Spring  plant- 1 500  per  acre  to  manure  the  ground,  and  object- 1  Peaches  twelve  inches  in  circumference  were 
thirty  feet  wide  is  left,  as  a  roadway.    Where !  ing.   This  plan  may  prove  convenient  to  some.  1  ed  to  taking  lessons  from  such  a  source.         i  exhibited  at  a  fair  in  Illinois  last  week. 


Liquid  Majtube  foe  Fecit  Tbees. — JL  de  Thier  recommends  liquid  manure  to  be  applied  three  or  four  times  during  the  Summer,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  surface  that  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  may  be  presumed  to  occupy.  He  advises  the  surface  soil  to  be  removed  a  few  inches  deep  before  the 
application,  and  replaced  afterward,  or  some  mulching  in  its  place.  He  gives  four  kinds  of  liquid  manure,  either  of  which  may  be  used.  First,  guano 
mixed  with  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Second,  oil-cake,  finely  bruised,  and  mixed  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Third,  excrementitious  mat- 
ter mixed  with  water,  and  rendered  inodorous  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  green  copperas  with  twenty-two  gallons  cf  the  liquid.  Fourth,  urine  mixed 
with  four  times  its  quantity  of  water. 
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F^&$$  Fi^^^^K'^     REDUCTION  OF  THE  HOUES  OF  LABOK.      j     SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL   PRESS.    \  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

,„    „  _  |    Within  a  few  years  there  bus  been  a  great}    Great  complaint  is  made  from  all  sections  {    Forty  years  ago  the  number  of  horses,  cattle 

G.  w.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  EDITORS.  I  ileal  said  and  written  relative  to  a  reduction  ofi  of  the  country  relative  to  the  inferior  quality  j  and  sheep  in  Australia  was  under  400,000,  there 

 - —  —   I  the  hours  of  labor  among  the  working  classes.  I  of  fruit  this  season.    Apples,  pears,  peaches,  \  is  now  nearly  35, 000, 000. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER]:;,  1 8  6  7 .  i  All  the  mechanical  trades  have  reduced  their  |  cranes  aud  even  water-melons  are  destitute  of !    t.,    ,  ,  „  _    ,,       T  , ,.  ., 

'  '  §  ,  .         .       ,    ,         ,     ,       ,  i- ,  .  ,  „  _,  .   .        .,      ,  I    The  tobacco  crop  of  Southern  Indiana,  the 

 ~  -    -    —  I  time  to  ten  hours  lor  a  day  a  work:  but  the!  their  usua  ffuvor.    This  is  attributed  to  ties  ,,,„„,    ,  , 

   -  I  v    i     r  .  c  ,8  ..  -         „  „,,r  i  present  season,  will  tall  far  below- the  anticipa- 

,   ,  .„  ,  ..  .,  =  more  radical  reformers  an-  not  even  satisfied  ;  season.    The  ••Maine  Farmer     savs  :  "We;..      ,  ,,,      ,  ...         ,  .  , 

AoBioui.TrBEfpej«u«;  to  a  Kre»t  extent  ii  cintbeiiin ;  wiih- 1  ■  ,    = ,  ,.       ,        .  .       ,  i  tions  held  by  planters  in  the  early  part  of  the 

outiiwec..uidnc.th»vem»nur«cturei.iin,iih.juMn(ith»vecom.  =  wu]1  tins  arrangement.    Thev  are  now  de- 1  believe  the  truit  this  vear  is  far  behind  what  it  I 

merce.   Tueae  all  itanJ  together  like  plum  In  a  duller— tho  =  °  A  t  : SCHSOn. 

large«t  in  theceotcr,  and  that  iarEe»t  i»  Agnciuturc-UAMKL  =  nianding  a  further  reduction,  and  ask  that  £  is  usually  in  flavor,  which  is  probably  owing  I     7T  ,  „  ,  ,  ,      ,    ,  , 

webstke.  i  ,'..'»•      ,  ,,  ,  .j  •  j  ■  i     ,  a    ,  i      ,    ,  ,  —  ,     -  "s    Under  the  Homestead  law  one  hundred  and 

  —    —    ••-  —  =  eight  hours  shall  be  considered  a  legal  day  s  |  to  the  large  amount  of  wet  and  cloudy  weather !  .  .  ,  ,     ,       .     , .  .    ,  .  ... 

       =  „  t,.  ;„  8  sixty  teres  ot  laud  cau  be  obtained  in  Missouri 

.  „„.„..■,       . t  „„TTT,„„„  !  labor.  =  in  the  latter  part  ot  July,  August  and  Septem-  I  r     ,,,,„  T  ,  .  . 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES.  i    _       .  .  ,    ,  ,  ,    I,        „       1  ,       7  1      ,  =  for  $18  expense.    Improved  farms  can  be 

  '    We  certainly  have  as  much  sympathy  for  i  ber.    Pears,  grapes  and  apples  seem  to  lack;,      ,  .   .  e  „  ...  a,n 

—  I  ,        ,  .      ,  ,,!.,..         -  o  ,  •  bought  at  trom  b'' to  S 10  per  acre. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  so  much  interest  [  the  working  classes  as  any  other  person,  and  \  tuat  delicacy  of  flavor  common  to  them,  so  \  . 
is  exhibited  among  the  rural  classes  towards  j  would  gladly  give  our  aid  to  any  feasible  plan  j  much  so  that  it  is  often  hard  to  make  up  our  |  .  The  receipts  of  wheat  at  San  Francisco 
the  permanent  establishment  of  our  A<ricul- 1  which  would  ameliorate  their  labor  or  elevate  1  minds  as  to  the  variety  of  the  fruit  in  conse- 1  Slnce      y  1  are  L>000>000  sacks  °r  100  Na- 
tural Colleges.    These  institutions,  if  proper- j  their  social  condition.    But  we  fear  this  class  j  quence  of  its  unalural  flavor."  I  eacb'  e<^ual  t0  tW9-fiftbs  of  the  enlire  receipts 
ly  conducted,  are  eminently  calculated  to  ad- !  are  asking  for  more  than  is  reasonable,  and  for  1                            —  I  of  tbe  last  narvest. 

vance  the  farming  interest,  to  elevate  the  stand- 1  more  than  will  be  granted  them  at  the  present  j  A  Correspondent  of  the  "  Country  Gentle-  j  Ohio  is  reported  to  have  more  sheep  than 
ard  of  agriculture,  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  j  time.  Ten  hours  a  day  seems  not  unreason- !  man  "  thinks  tbe  yield  of  barley,  this  season,  j  any  other  State  in  the  Union— 6, 5G8, 052  out  of 
most  noble  and  rational  of  all  pursuits,  and  I  able  time  for  a  day's  labor ;  especially  with  the  |  is  vastly  over-estimated,  and  recommends  farm-  j  the  32,095,797  in  the  United  States.  In  18CG 
thus  increase  the  material  wealth  and  industry  !  present  increased  wages  paid  to  nearly  everyjers  to  hold  back  their  stock  in  order  to  get  bet-  j  the  live  stock  of  Ohio  was  valued  at  .*  15 1,000,- 
of  the  nation.  1  trade  or  profession.    We  are  aware  that  the  j  ter  prices.    He  says  that  owing  to  the  wet  [  000. 

We  frequently  hear  men  a=k  "  What  shall  I  * cost  of  livinS  is  far  more  lban  formerly  i  yet  1  Spring,  not  half  the  usual  amount  of  barley  j  Mr  Charles  Kendall,  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
*n  wm,  !L  Jn,,  .™w  .r«,i„  „,  ru-nfocoi™  I  mechanics  and  laborers  have  constant  employ- 1  was  sown,  and  owing  to  the  drouth  in  the  prin- 1  set  200  peach  trees  on  his  farm  in  I860.  They 

(.11)  \t  Illl    Illy     bOUo  \\  l_l<tl     IIHUL    ()I     I >I  OIL  >MOIl  -  =     •       i  i_      i  "  i."  c  XT         TT      1  1  :  ■      -  „  .  a 

shall  I  <nve  them  ?"  We  reply  that  our  Asri- 1  uieut  aud  regular  Pa3'-  ^one  are  suffering,nor  j  cipal  barley-gi-owing  sections  of  Jsew  1<  ork  and  x  are  now  in  full  bearing,  averaging  from  two  to 
culturaf  Colleges  are  the  places  to  send  them  ^are  thev  more  over-tasked  or  less  prosperous  I  Canada,  the  yield  will  not  be  half  as  large  as  |  three  bushels  to  each  tree,  aud  he  will  realize 
These  are  avenues  to  education  and  business;  |  than  other  classes  of  the  community.  [last  year    Following  this  statement  the  editor  j  from  the  sales  from  SI  300  $2000  for  this  year's 

_,,    ,        .      .    .  ,     ,  .,  .  =  makes  these  remarks:  "We  think  there  can  \  crop. 

The  learned  professions  are  already  crowded— =    What  will  our  farmers,  who  toil  Irom  sun- = .  ,  Vt      „  .    .     .  „  .  e      '  ,       .       „.  T     .  ^ 

J  ,    i  .  ,      ,  ,       .  ,    =be  little  doubt  that  barley  is  a  light  crop  this  =    A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat 

too  much  so— overstocked  with  members  who  |  rise  to  sunsef,  sav  to  the  adoption  of  an  eight,  =     „         ,,,.,...„   ,  °  „»         \  *  ,  ...     .  . 

,  :  j,    ,.  .        T   .    ,1  .      .  =  season,  and  that  it  will  command  a  good  price.  ;  savs  that  Southern  Missouri  is  especially  adapt- 

do  not,  and  cannot  earn  half  a  living.    Instead  l  or  a  ten  hour  law  ?    Can  the  demands  ot  agn- !  ~,  „„.;„„  ft,;i„„„  „<•  *h„  „„™  ,'.  ,  . 

'  ?  ,  .         I  ,  ,  .  ,  .5  , !  The  comparative  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  =  ed  to  crape  culture,  and  predicts  an  enormous 

of  parents  still  continuing  to  crowd  their  sons |  culture  be  met,  and  its  great  and  diversified!  ..        .„  ,     ,         .    ,        ,  .  ■  • 

.    '  -I  „       ,      ,         ,  ;  many  sections  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  eu- =  future  development  of  the  wine  interest  m  that 

in  these  uncertain  and  unproductive  pursuits,  |  labors  be  performed  under  such  a  system?—!,     "    ,       .      e ,    ,       T    .    „  „    =     .        m.       „  ....  .    ...  .  .. 

. , :  .  *  .  ,f      .    =  „  ,      .  ,.        .,,      „  ,    !  bance  the  price  of  barley.    Last  year  the  crop  =  region.    The  vallevs  are  filled  with  fruit,  grow- 

we  say  it  would  be  far  better  to  put  them  be-  =  We  presume  there  is  not  a  solitary  tiller  of  the  ! .     „      ,  .„  .      ,  .    „.   .      -T      „  ,  \.  e  .,. 

...  •  .     ,,       r .,      ,....=.,.,.  ,  .     .     ,  iin  Canada  \V est  and  in  Western  New  xorkiing  wild, 

tween  the  handles  ot  tbe  plow — teach  them  !  soil  m  this  country  who  can  conscientiously  !  ,  , 

,    .         .         ,         •,  I  ^  ,      =  was  much  above  the  average,  both  in  yield  per  =    t>  \r,.n„r,>  tlinil-e  feodinn-  rnsn-  itriv  io 

the  honest,  independent,   praiseworthy  and  =  answer  in  the  affirmative.    In  the  first  place  I  , .    .  °'  J     J;.    i    ^r.  wcuuie  thinks  ttecung  rustj  Btraw  io 

sure  business  ot  a  farmer ;  let  them  learn  how  I  farm  labor  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system  ad- 1  aCre;  aDCI  'U  °  numDer  01  acres  ^own"  iue  |  cattle  and  horses  has  very  injurious  effects,  in- 
to cultivate  the  land ;  to  make  two  blades  off  mitting  a  limitation  of  eight,  or  ten  hours  per !  ™™  ™\  a  ra>her  ow  range  ot  prices,  say  |  dueing  mauy  di;eaS(.Si  aud  state8  tbat  iu  the 

i      ,   '=  ■,  ,  '     .  .      §  si.-' j  per  bushel  in  this  city.    With  a  smaller ;  Uc\  eio-ht  ninntbs  out  of  700  horses  fed  with 

grass  grow  where  one  now  grows ;  to  plough,  \  day :  nor  will  the  meagre  profits  of  farming,  §  »,  I         =     montns,  out  oi  iuu  norses  ilu  \wiu 

.  .  f        ',     ,     .       I .  .       „  ..  ,,  ,  8  area  sown,  arid  a  light  yield,  it  would  seem !         ,ir«w  4 1  or  r>0  were  on  the  sick  list 

sow,  reap  and  harvest ;  to  learn  the  business  =  m  any  section  of  this  country,  allow  so  laree  a!..  .  ,    ,    ',       ,  a  ,.:      .  .  .    .         ..    =  sucn  straw , -i.)  or     w  eie  on  me  sick  usi. 

.      ,  .  =  ,  „       ,.       .         .,  8  that  barley  of  good  quality  will  be  in  great  dc- 1 

not  only  mechanically  but  scientifically ;  to  -:  decrease  ot  working  time  without  a  cones-  j  deman(J  \    Accounts  of  the  drouth  state  that  through 

understand  the  theory  and  practice  of  farming  j  ponding  decrease  in  the  pay  of  hired  labor,      j  "  _  j  tbe  ccntral  portiou  0f  Illinois  cisterns  and  wells 

thoroughly  in  all  its  branches.  j    rpuere  [9  n0  claS3  pr  profess;on  (ijat  wor]i  a3  j    The  Utica  Herald— published  in  the  largest  |  are  dry,  and  cattle,  in  some  localities,  have  to 

We  have  land  in  abundance,  cheaper  than  j  narji  or  as  many  hours,  as  the  farmer.    Early  i  cheese-manufacturing  district  of  this  country —  { be  driven  miles  to  find  water.    Not  only  this 
elsewhere  on  the  earth,  and  as  productive  as|an(i]ate  j„  suushine  and  storm  there  is  al-  i  g'lve3  weekly  reports  of  the  cheese  market.   In  {  but  the  grass  is  parched  and  dead,  aud  many 
can  be  found  beneath  the  suu.    We  only  re- 1  wayS  something  to  do.     Agriculture  never  I  i(s  'ast  report  it  says  trade  is  brisk,  but  the  de- !  farmers  have  to  feed  their  stock,  which,  at  this 
quire  the  knowledge  how  to  make  it  product- 1  sleeps.  Through  Summer  and  Winter,  through  I  livery  from  farm  dairies  was  not  large.    No  |  season,  is  generally  luxuriating  on  fat  pastures. 
•  ive,  and  men  of  wealth  and  family  pride  need  \  seed-time  and  harvest,  her  demands  'continue  I  factory  made  was  offered,  though  factory  men  | 

not  blush  to  see  their  sons  farming;  it  is  the  !  iu  fact  there  is  no  "letup"  between  Janu- =  weI'e  on  hand  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  sales,  i    j5ir-  JoUn  rt°uk<?>  01  -fittston,  Jie.,  owns  a 

highest  of  all  pursuits,  generally  a  sure  road  to  j  ary  aDll  December.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  1  Some  of  the  best  Herkimer  dairies  were  held  |  ™*  sbceP  wuich  |f  seventeen  years  old.  Her 
independence,  good  citizenship  and  happiness,  j  these  » labor  reformSj"  among  ,be  mechanical  I  ^  16  cents.  During  the  week  preceding  about  { leetl1  are  as  smoolu  as_  mose  01  a  healthy  tour- 
There  need  be  no  apprehension  that  a  brilliant  j  cl  cannot  be  in,roduced  in  agriculture!2-000  boxes  were  disposed  of  at  prices  rang-  \  J«w«W,  ana  she  is  in  good  condition.  She 
mind,  if  trained  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  agri- !,  without  vastl  les8ening  our  productions  and  I  inS  from  12  cts.  to  16  cts.  The  total  shipments  !  ^  ™><  *  tv.emy-nine  lambs  including  ,hir- 
culture,  will  not  find  sources  enough  to  make  j  materially  reducing  our  national  wealth.  !  'rom  Little  Falls  during  the  month  of  August  | tecu  l5:urs  ot  twms'  aud  has  not  lost  a  lamb  uu" 

itself  kuown  and  felt.    Many  of  the  greatest  I    ...       ,       ,  .      ..  .  ..        .        '       .  j  was  1 7,457  boxes,  weighing  1,095,003  pounds,  i  ul  the  Present  Spring. 

.  .         .       ,.  ,        J  ....    i    We  acknowledge  that  there  is  too  muchi"     _'",,.„,  = 

and  best  of  mankind  were  reareu  amid  the  \         ^  (oo  J-       .       tomn  qu  (he  ;  The  Herald  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  [    The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  says:  "  Two  years 

contemplative  and  beautiful  scenery  of  rural  j  farm|  yet  we  do  not  see^nv 'practical  method  = of  cheese  on  the  shelves  of  the  fact°ries  is  |  ago  the  prospects  of  sorgho,  becoming  a  staple 
industry— whence  they  have  been  afterwards  j  rf  am'efioratiuo.  or  r(.juciDO-  these  by  the  sweep- !  much  less  tbau  at  the  same  time  last  year'  \ were  so  Sreat  that  several  extensive  factories 
called  to  participate  iu  the  highest  duties  ofthe  j .         ,  ,  „  ,.pfn,.nia°  aA„nPniDA  h„  ,L  I  —  [  for  crushing  machines  were  established  within 

nalion  f  ing  and  radical     lefoims    advocated  by  the ,    The  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette,  Dublin,  states  |  the  state 

to   '       .  .  ,    ■■  !  mechanical  classes.    The  season,  weather  and  !.,,„.  t->_  p„„om„  „Vomin«i  «  c.im„io      ™ci- !  _ 

If  our  opinion  was  asked  we  would  ™Y  «>  \  dimatc  ^  coaXinue  to  regulate  the  hours  cti^'^^^^^J 
the  thousands  of  American  boys  who  are  seek-!  they  have  done  hereto  1        ,'  audl0Uud  11  ^  contan         per  cent.  -  lhe  who)e       ho  busincss  by  refusi     t0  let 

ing  the  crowded,  poorly-paid,  over-stocked  |        °Q  the  ^  ™  they  haVe  d°ne  heret°- ]  of  salt !    That  paper  justly  adds :  "It  is  apen-|  ^  ^  riperfbefore  be  ha(1  nipped  -°  so  ^ 

avenues  of  the  professions,  clerkships  in  cities  I    '  '   !  ^  wise  and  pound  foolish  consideration  which  j  vcrdy  ag  tQ  gl.eatly  damage  its  quality.  We 

and  positions  in  stores,-"  Go  to  our  Agricul- 1    ,  ■  .  | icduces  so  many  farmers  to  incorporate  exces- }  fee,  warranted  in  savin   tbat  for  every  "acre  0f 

tural  Colleges,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  farming,  \    Harvesting  Potatoes.-No  time  should  be  !  sive  amounts  of  salt  with  their  butter.    This  j  ^  canc  raiged  m"  Wisconsin  in  1865  uot  a 
and  afterwards  settle  down  in  the  country."-!  lost>  uow-  ln  harvesting  the  potato  crop.    It  is  [  practice  increase  the  weight  of  the  butter,  the  j       ,er  of  an  acre  ha3  been  raised  in  18C7_„ 
There  you  can  have  a  home  of  your  own,  belbettcrt0  uave  them  duS  wulle  lbe  mild,  dry  1  grain  is  more  than  neutralized  by  the  deteri-1 

your  own  master,  enjoy  robust  health  aud  eVen  i  wcather  lasts,  than  to  wait  until  the  fall  rains  { oration  of  the  article  which  ensues."  Where  j  An  annual  report  estimates  the  wheat  crop 
a  better  and  more  honest  living  than'  the  city  \ sel  in>  Thc  labor  is  less  now  tban  later  in  tbe  I  butter  is  designed  for  immediate  consumption,  I iu  England  aud  Scotland  to  be  under  the  aver- 
can  give  you.  The  prospects  "for  the  future  I  seaS0D>  and  tue  quality  of  the  potato  is  as  good,  I  it  does  not  require  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  j  ase  i  barley  ten  per  cent,  above  the  average ; 
are  all  in  favor  of  rural  pursuits ;  while  tbe  i if  not  better,  than  if  allowed  to  remain  iu  the }  ounce  to  the  pound,  but  if  intended  for  keep- 1  oats>  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  average ;  beans, 
financial  condition  of  this  country,  the  fluctua- 1  ground.  In  visiting  a  rich  agricultural  section,  j  iug  0r  shipment,  double  this  amount  will  be !  fuHy  average,  and  peas  much  below  average, 
tions  of  trade  and  the  certainty  of'  commercial  I  rccently,  we  noticed  large  piles  of  potatoes  ex- 1  about  right.  The  salt  should  be  pure  and  of  | Tbe  Po,at0  croP  is  producing  an  average  yield, 
storms  and  shipwrecks  for  years  to  come,  of- !  posed  t0  several  days  wind  and  sun.  This  is  a  ]  the  best  quality  of  rock.  Its  use  is  essential  |  bu'  'be  quality,  from  an  excess  of  moisture  in 
fer  nothing  but  heartache,  disaster  and  misfbr-  j  Srcat  en'or.  If  sufficiently  dry,  after  digging,  j  jn  consequence' of  the  presence  of  casein,  or ! tbu  soil,  is  rather  inferior.  In  the  western  and 
tune.  GrTto  farming,  then  your  future  pros-ltbev  sbould  be  put  into  winter  quarters  the  j  curd,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  wholly  I  southwestern  counties  of  England  the  disease 
pects  and  the  country^  prosperity  will  be  im-  i sarne  day  tbey  are  takeu  from  tbe  ground,  un-  j  from  the  butter,  and  whose  tendency  is  to  ran- 1 is  verv  general.  The  turnip  crop  generally  is 
measurably  advanced.  I less  sent  to  market.    Exposure  to  light  and  air  |  cjdity  urjieSs  counteracted  by  salt  or  its  equiv-  j  singularly  good  ;  pastures  veiy  abundant,  and 

I  are  a  positive  injury  to  this  crop.    They  are|aient.  i  a  larger  aud  better  yield  of  hay  was  never  se- 

.  j  also  better  if  stored  in  a  dark  cellar,  or  bin,  |  -  -•-  -  -  j  cured  in  Englaud. 

«T  No  one  doubts  the  value  of  a  good  agri-  \  rather  lban  m  a  ,ight  one    A  Bj.ght  duslmg  of  \    Pasturing  Wheat.— When  wheat  has  been  I    A  soil  may  contain  all  the  elements  neces- 

nracticaCd^  their  keeping  ^uality- ! 80Wn  earl>' ia  September,  and  has  attained  ajsary  for  fertility,  be  sufficiently  moist,  and 

^ Tji™  Iorlarmtrstowiitetorpon.ttlelay  m  llavi  ,bem  d  aD(]  bov,scd!good  growth,  it  may  be  pastured  off  in  the !  still  not  be  fertile  unless  air  have  free  access, 
them.    By  this  means  we  get  the  experience  |  before  severe  frost  and  co]d  weather  comes      i  Fa„   or  Wiute   where  the  season9  are  mil(]  ve  .     w  ' 

of  each  other  relative  to  the  treatment  of  dif- !  !wi„ '        '    ,„„'      ,  „  e      ■      \  '8    Since  the  appearance  of  the  rinderpest  in 

ferent  soils,  the  care  of  stock,  value  of  fertiliz- 1    '  \  ™  °"         JZJ*     S        ,°f  ^  lD  I  EnSIand  it  ba«  carried  off  278,720  cattle,  and 

....  =  i  some  states,  as  .New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Marv- = -/» o-i  i  ,  ,       ,        ,     .  . 

ers  and  the  production  and  revenue  from  vari-  j    A  new  grass  is  springing  up  in  the  South-  j  ,and    &c    sbeep  arc  kept  ^n  tbe  wbeat  fieids  I    '      nealtby  animals  have  been  slaughtered. 

ous  crops.  j  cm  States.   It  appears  to  be  a  dwarf  clover,  j  as  ^  as "  Apri, ,  g,h  ^  a9  jqqq  gg  they  are  I    Tbe  wbeat  *****  of  Milwaukee  this  season  is 

We  renew  the  invitation  to  our  agricultural  |  is  very  thick  set,  covering  thc  earth  with  a  !  amoved  the  wheat  takes  a  start  and  soon  =  enormous.    The  receipts  of  wheat  in  tbat  city 

and  horticultural  friends  to  contribute  some- 1  beautiful  carpet  of  green.    It  is  much  relished  j  reacne3  „  growth  M  lar„e  fls  if    ^  ^  ^  j  tl)e  pasl  week  amounted  to  800,448  bushels, 

thing  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.    Give  us  your  j  by  cattle,  aud  is  a  complete  exterminator  of  \  pastured  0lf  at  all_       °  \  against  070,040  bushels  for  the  previous  week, 

views  and  experiences,  and  we  will  dissemin-  [  Bermuda,  joint,  sedge,  and  other  grasses.    In{    "  —  f  574, 07!i  bushels  for  the  corresponding  week  of 

ate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  class  for  |  Middle  Georgia  it  is  very  abundant,  and  is  at-  {    Tue  Shenandoah  Valley  is  being  rapidly  fill-  j  last  year,  and  458,000  for  the  corresponding 

whom  we  labor.  !  trading  much  attention.  8  ed  up  by  emigrants  from  the  North.  I  week  of  18C5. 


How  to  do  Good. — Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said,  "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do  anything."  Life  is  made  up  of  little 
things.  It  is  but  once  in  an  age  that  occasion  is  offered  for  doing  a  gTeat  deed.  True  greatness  consists  in  being  great  in  little  things.  How  are  railroads 
built?  By  one  shovel  of  dirt  after  another ;  one  shovel  at  a  time.  Thus,  drops  make  the  ocean.  Hence,  we  should  be  willing  to  do  a  little  good  at  a 
time,  and'never  "  wait  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once."  If  we  would  do  much  good  in  the  world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in  little  things,  little 
acts  one  after  another ;  speaking  a  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  and  setting  a  good  example  all  the  time ;  we  must  do  the  first  thing  we  can  and  the 
next,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  keep  on  doing  good.    This  is  the  way  to  accomplish  anything.    Thus  only  shall  we  do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 
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Tto  Farm  and  Ffceside* 


Tke  Fireside  Muse, 


OLD  TIMES, 

BY  B.  F.  TATLOK. 

There's  a  beautiful  song  on  the  slumb  rous  air, 

That  drifts  through  the  valley  of  dreams ; 
It  comes  from  a  clime  where  the  roses  were, 
And  a  tuneful  heart  and  bright  brown  hair 
That  wared  in  the  morning  beams. 

Soft  eyeB  of  azure  and  eyes  of  brown, 
And  snow-white  foreheads  are  there; 

A  glimmering  crosi  and  a  glittering  crown, 

A  thorny  bed  and  a  couch  of  down, 
Lost  hopes  and  leaflets  of  prayer. 

A  rose-wreath  In  a  dimpled  hand, 

A  ring  and  a  slighted  bow, 
Three  golden  links  of  a  broken  band, 
A  tiny  track  on  the  Bnow-white  sand, 

A  tearless  and  sinless  brow. 

There's  a  tincture  of  grief  in  the  beautiful  song, 

That  sobs  in  the  slumb'rous  air, 
And  loneliness  felt  in  the  festive  throng, 
Sinks  down  in  the  soul  as  it  trembles  along, 

From  a  clime  where  the  roses  are. 

SVe  heard  it  Srat  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  it  mingled  with  matin  chimes, 
But  years  have  distanced  the  beautiful  lay, 
And  its  melody  floweth  from  far  away, 
And  we  call  It  now,  Old  Times. 


Fireside  Tale* 


THE  MISSIONARY  HENS. 

Paeson  Waebueton  liad  been  settled  over  a 
small  church  in  a  farming  community  long 
enough  to  become  experimentally  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  parochial  trials  incident  to  a 
scattered  population. 

The  heart  of  the  good  parson  was  largely  in- 
terested in  his  people's  welfare.  Being  well 
aware  of  the  healthful  and  expansive  effects  of 
benevolence,  he  had  sought  to  enlist  their  sym- 
pathies in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  induce 
them  to  exert  themselves  for  its  support  beyond 
the  small  ceremonious  droppings  of  the  monthly 
collection.  He  had  preached  missionary  ser- 
mons full  of  inevitable  logic.  He  had  secured 
subscriptions  to  quite  a  goodly  number  of  cop- 
ies of  a  small  missionary  paper.  He  had  con- 
trived to  work  the  subject  into  the  Sunday 
school ;  and  finally  by  strenuous  efforts  he  had 
raised  money  enough  to  buy  a  set  of  mission- 
ary maps,  which,  on  the  recurrence  of  every 
"monthly  concert,"  he  took  care  to  refer  to 
and  explain. 

But  though  in  all  this  variety  of  labor  the 
worthy  minister,  undoubtedly,  sowed  much 
good  seed,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  congregation  marvellously  ready  to  forget 
sermon  and  story,  and  map  so  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  sight  and  hearing — and  totally  un- 
able to  fathom  the  good  man's  strange  theory 
that  they  could  be  liberal  without  being  rich. 

Still  Deacons  Spicer  and  Knox  continued  j 
periodically  to  travel  up  and  down  the  aisles,  f 
greeted  with  the  smothered  chink  of  "four-j 
pences  "  and  half  dimes,  and  still  at  the  close  [ 
of  each  "financial  year"  the  stolid  church  1 
treasurer  reported,  without  winking,  the  fatal  [ 
pittance  "for  missions"  of  seven  dollars  and  I 
forty  cents.  \ 

Parson  Warburton  was  not  the  man  to  say  [ 
fail,  however.  He  studied  and  prayed  over  1 
the  matter,  and  kept  watch  for  new  sugges- 1 
tions.  | 

At  last  a  thought  occurred  to  him  which  j 
was  speedily  made  practical  in  the  measure  | 
designated  in  the  title  to  our  article.  j 

One  day,  while  out  on  one  of  his  pastoral  I 
rides,  he  stopped  to  see  aunt  Janeway,  and,  as  I 
he  had  done  before,  to  take  dinner  with  her.  f 
He  found  the  good  lady  busy  at  her  hen  coop.  I 

"Ha,"  quoth  he  to  himself,  "here's  a  good  j 
hint,  who  shall  say  I  may  not  make  profit  by  I 
it  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  "  I 

The  scene  of  the  housewife  among  her  fowls  I 
had  furnished  him  with  something  better  than  1 
a  sermon.  1 

"Well,  aunty,"  said  he,  after  exchanging! 
greetings  with  his  parishioner,  ' '  you  have  a  1 
fine  lot  of  poultry  here.    How  many  in  all  ?  "  | 

"Twenty,"  said  she.  "  and  a  hundred  chick- 1 
ens."  I 

"Ah,"  rejoined  the  pastor,  with  a  look  off 
good  humored  admiration,  "your  stock  cer-I 


I  tainly  does  credit  to  your  care.  What  breed 
|  are  the  fowls  ?  " 

§  "  Mainly  Bolton  Grays,"  replied  fhe  flattered 
1  widow,  smiling  complacently,  "  though  there's 
[  a  mixture  of  the  more  common  sorts ;  I  find 
I  they  do  better  to  mix  a  little." 
I  "And  you  realize  a  handsome  sum  from 
f  them  in  the  fall,  as  is  proper  and  right  you 
1  should,"  concluded  the  parson,  and  the  two 
|  went  into  the  house. 

I  "  She  is  not  the  only  sister  in  my  church 
I  whose  pride  is  in  her  poultry,"  thought  the 
|  parson,  as  he  followed  Aunt  Janeway  in  by  the 
|  front  door. 

I  He  made  this  triumphant  generalization  with 
|  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  philosopher  who  has 
|  discovered  the  working  principle  of  a  great 
I  social  problem. 

|  "Aunty,"  said  he,  after  he  had  listened  pa- 
|  tiently  to  quite  a  lengthy  disquisition  upon  her 
I  poultry  affairs  by  the  good  lady  while  she  laid 
I  the  dinner  table,  "  I  want  to  make  a  proposi- 
I  tion  to  you." 

I  "  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  aunt  Janeway  very 
f  simply. 

|  "You  know  it  is  very  right  and  Christian 
I  like  to  lay  by  something  as  the  Lord  has  pros- 
|  pered  us,  for  the  support  and  extension  of  his 
I  Gospel.  I  want  you  to  give  this  year  the  pro- 
\ceeds  of  one  hen  to  the  cause  of  missions." 
|  "Why,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  aunt 
1  Janeway ;  "I  supposed  it  was  money  they 
I  wanted." 

I  "To  be  sure,  aunty,"  returned  the  minister, 
|  "nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  it  money.  I 
I  said  the  proceeds,  you  understand." 
I  "Oh  yes,  yes.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  I 
{ will.  I'll  see.  But  come  ;  sit  up  and  have 
|  dinner." 

They  talked  the  matter  over  at  the  meal,  and 
{ when  at  length  Parson  Warburton  took  his 
I  leave,  he  carried  with  him  aunt  Janeway's 
1  promise  of  a  year's  profits  of  one  of  her  hens. 
|  Full  of  his  new  idea,  and  stimulated  by  the 
|  success  of  his  first  experiment  with  it,  he  now 
|  called,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  on  every  one 
|  of  his  parishioners,  and  skilfully  varying  his 
|  approaches  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  case, 
| introduced  the  subject  of  the  "one  hen"  con- 
I  tribution. 

I    His  effort  prospered  famously.    He  was 
I  shrewd  enough  to  make  his  first  trial  in  the 
I  likeliest  quarters,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
|  reached  the  more  stubborn  cases,  he  had  a 
I  long  list  of  subscribers  to  back  his  arguments. 
|    To  recount  the  particulars  of  all  his  personal 
I  interviews  with  the  donors  would  be  too  long 
1  a  story  for  our  limits.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
1  after  several  weeks  of  indefatigable  exertion  he 
|  secured  the  pledge  of  every  housewife  in  his 
[parish  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  missions  the 
1  proceeds  of  one  hen  for  the  current  year. 
|    Of  course  this  novel  expedient  of  the  minis- 
I  ter  provoked  an  unlimited  amount  of  talk.  He 
I  meant  it  should,  or,  at  least,  he  knew  it  would 
I  rather  encourage  than  repress  the  loquacity 
i  that  seemed  to  advertise  his  innocent  plan, 
i    When  the  list  was  full— or  rather  after  every ! 
\  adult  name  had  been  secured,  he  told  the  Sun- 1 
i  day  school,  with  quiet  exultation,  and  a  plea-  j 
!  sant  twinkle  in  his  eye,  how  many  subscribers  I 
I  he  had  obtained.    After  an  apt  story  or  two  \ 
!  about  child  benevolence,  he  assured  the  young  | 
;  scholars  that  neither  he  nor  their  parents  had  [ 
j  any  notion  of  leaving  them  out  of  the  enter- 1 
|  prise.    He  then  drove  the  nail  in  a  sure  place  I 
j  by  proposing  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  I 
take  stock  in  the  missionary  fund  by  contribu- 1 
ting  a  chicken.  1 
The  plan  pleased  the  children  mightily,  and  1 
before  Monday  had  passed  nearly  every  coop  f 
in  the  parish  had  at  least  one  marked  mission-  j 
ary  chicken  in  it.  1 
The  stir  caused  by  the  playfully  practical! 
turn  given  to  its  benevolence  by  the  inventive  I 
parson  was  beyond  all  that  had  happened  to ! 
that  quiet  church  for  unremembered  years,  j 
It  was  amusing  (considering  its  cause)  to  wit-  f 
ness  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  1 
missions — unprecedented  numbers  came  to  the  f 
monthly  concert  to  hear  the  Missionary  Herald  1 
read  and  the  maps  explained.    The  sewing  so- 1 
ciety  began  to  feel  the  healthful  influence.  I 
Gossip  forgot  her  small  slander  and  quoted  i 


\  poultry.  The  sleepy  parish  had  found  just 
|  what  it  needed — a  way  to  do  its  duty  and  get 
I  wholesome  fun  out  of  it.  On  the  whole,  Par- 
=  son  Warburton,  as  he  went  his  rounds  and  saw 
I  what  a  '  hen  fever '  he  had  excited,  felt  not  at 
I  all  reluctant  to  take  the  responsibility  of  it. 
\  Time  rolled  on.  The  fowls  grew — as  every- 
|  thing  must  when  fed  in  the  regular  way — mag- 
[  nifying,  week  by  week,  the  promise  of  their 
I  'proceeds,'  until  the  child  contributors  to  the 
|  heathen  fund,  who  had  graded  their  philan- 
I  thropic  generosity  by  the  size  of  a  four  ounce 
|  chicken,  supposed  to  represent  a  cash  value  of 
|  about  one  cent,  opened  their  eyes  wide  to  find 
|  themselves,  each  one,  the  self-sacrificing  pro- 
I  prietor  of  a  four  pound  cockerel  or  pullet  worth 
I  a  dollar.  The  older  subscribers,  watching  the 
|  increase  of  their  broods,  began  (some  of  them) 
I  to  think  the  Lord's  mortgage  a  pretty  large  one. 
|  We  are  afraid  that  two  or  three  of  the  good 
|  house-wives  who  had  not  pledged  a  particular 
I  hen  in  the  Spring,  failed  to  select  the  most  suc- 
|  cessful  one  in  the  Fall.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at 
I  any  rate,  an  unusual  '  run  of  luck '  in  the  poul- 
|  try  line  signalized  that  year  among  the  farmers 
|  of  Parson  Warburton 's  parish.  Jacob's  fortune 
|  seemed  to  have  come  to  their  barns  and  left 
I  the  '  pilled  rods '  in  then-  hen's  nests  and  feed 
I  troughs. 

{  The  worthy  minister,  of  course,  took  care  to 
[  assure  them  that  the  thrift  in  their  feathered 
I  stock  was  all  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having 
i  been  tithed. 

I  At  last  the  time  came  for  harvesting  the 
I  results. 

I  It  was  November,  and  the  consecrated  fowls 
|  were  all  fat  and  ready  for  the  sacrifice — night 
1  after  night  the  various  roosts  of  the  neighbor- 
|  hood  resounded  with  the  familiar  '  squall ' 
I  that  told  of  a  farm-yard  slaughter,  and  very 
]  early  one  morning  the  capacious  and  signifi- 
I  cant  looking  wagon  of  Dea.  Spicer  drove  sober- 
I  ly  through  the  parish,  and  stopped  at  nearly 
I  every  house  '  taking  in  cargo.'  Matrons  and 
[  spinsters  brought  out,  each  one,  her  yellow- 
1  footed  sheaf  of  'proceeds,'  securely  tied  and 
!  labeled,  to  add  to  the  load,  and  expectant  I 
I  youngsters  watched  en  dishabille  from  frosty! 
|  windows  to  see  that  their  single  offerings  were  j 
I  put  upon  the  sacred  pile.  I 
1  Busily  from  door  to  door  traveled  the  dea- 1 
|  con's  team,  till  the  last  '  batch '  was  stowed  j 
f  away,  and  with  a  clean  white  sheet  tucked  I 
I  down  over  the  marrowy  merchandise  the  stout  | 
|  vehicle  rumbled  off  to  the  market  town.  i 
|  The  conscious  old  farmer  felt  all  the  impor-  [ 
I  tance  of  his  load  and  his  errand,  and  resolved  [ 
f  that  not  a  wing  of  the  precious  lot  in  his  great  | 
|  wagon  should  be  '  fooled  away  '—not  if  he  I 
\  knew  it.  I 
I  Arrived  at  the  market,  the  sharpness  with  | 
[  which  he  drove  his  bargain  with  the  poulterers  1 
|  did  full  credit  to  his  resolution.  He  was  in  I 
1  good  season  at  the  buyers'  stand,  and  disposed  I 
I  of  his  load  to  good  advantage.  He  came  home  [ 
1  at  night  with  the  money  in  his  great  wallet.  | 
|  To  add  eclat  to  the  enterprise,  and  create  j 
I  occasion  among  the  younger  portion  of  his  1 
|  people  to  remember  its  returns,  Parson  War- 1 
[  burton  had  proposed  to  fix  a  day  for  all  the  par- 1 
I  ish  to  meet  in  the  meeting  house  and  hear  the  re- 1 
[  port  of  the  hen  '  proceeds.'  The  day  appointed  I 
|  was  the  day  following  Dea.  Spicer's  sale  of  the  | 
I  poultry  at  the  market.  At  any  other  time  such  I 
|  a  meeting  would  have  been  voted  entirely  out  f 
|  of  order,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all,  but  f 
f  now,  with  the  spell  of  a  new  benevolence  upon  I 
|  their  hearts,  and  a  tempting  secret  before  their  \ 
\  curiosity,  the  good  people  not  only  endorsed  | 
the  meeting  with  their  consent,  but  went  to  it;  I 
thronged  it,  as  they  never  had  thronged  even  | 
a  donation  party.  | 
The  choir  had  made  special  preparations,  f 
and  really  the  affair  opened  like  another  dedi  1 
cation.  Men  and  women  looked  happy —  | 
youths  and  maidens,  all  in  their  best  dress,  | 
looked  bright  and  proud.  Children — of  course  I 
they  were  all  there — looked  radiant  with  impor-  | 
tance  and  expectation.  | 
But  none  looked  more  happy,  more  proud,  | 
more  radiant  than  Parson  Warburton.  He  | 
stood  up  before  his  congregation  (it  seemed  as  | 
if  they  had  never  been  so  attentive)  and  after  | 
giving  a  humorous  account  of  the  inception  ! 


and  progress  of  the  enterprise  whose  success 
had  called  them  together,  his  adventures  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  he  proceeded  to  read  the  names 
of  the  contributors,  old  and  young,  with  the 
amount  in  money  realized  from  each  one's 
poultry  pledge,  and  carried  out  in  the  margin. 

And  what  do  you  think  it  footed  up? 
Four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

The  simple  auditory  could  hardly  believe 
their  ears.    For  a  moment  all  stared  in  breath- 
less amazement,  their  faces  written  all  over 
with  exclamation  points.    There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  however.    They  had  the 
I  items.    But  when  it  was  announced  that  a  full 
I  list  of  the  names  of  the  donors  would  be  sent 
I  to  the  rooms  of  the  'Board,'  with  the  money, 
|  and  published  in  the  missionary  paper  the  chil- 
1  dren  could  scarcely  restrain  their  exultant  en- 
1  thusiasm. 

I  At  just  the  right  time  '  Coronation '  was 
[  struck  up,  and  the  congregation,  joining  the 
1  choir  with  right  good  will,  sung  their  triumph 
I  into  tolerable  control  by  the  aid  of  music  and 
|  metre. 

[  A  short  prayer,  full  of  eloquent  thanksgiving, 
[  closed  the  exercises,  and  the  delighted  assem- 
I  bly  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

I    A  new  era  had  dawned  upon  that  humble 
1  parish.    The  story  of  the  missionary  hens  got 
I  abroad.    From  neighborhood  to  neighborhood, 
I  through  village,  town  and  city  it  went  on  hun- 
1  dreds  of  willing  and  witty  tongues.    The  press 
|  swept  it  through  the  country — for  the  publica- 
I  tion  of  the  list  of  names  was  not  the  best  thing 
I  the  missionary  paper  did.    It  gave  the  dona- 
1  tion  what  it  deserved — a  handsome  acknowi- 
|  edgement  and  record  in  a  spirited  und  appre- 
I  ciative  editorial.    Other  churches,  entertained 
1  by  the  account  of  Parson  Warburton's  experi- 
|  ment,  took  the  hint,  and  started  missionary 
\  movements  among  themselves  on  a  similar 
I  plan.    Gradually  the  parson's  little  parish  be- 
!  came  aware  that  it  had  a  great  reputation  to 
!  sustain,  and  felt  ashamed  to  go  back  to  the  old 
I  habit  of  dropping  fourpences  and  half  dimes 
|  into  the  deacons'  hats.    It  seemed  that  that 
year  had  done  the  work  of  a  generation  in  en- 
lightening those  honest  farmers  on  their  capa- 
bilities of  giving.    They  took  hold  together  and 
raised  their  minister's  salary.    They  repaired 
the  meeting-house — and,  best  of  all,  God's  Spir- 
it came  to  them  while  the  doors  of  their  hearts 
were  wide  open — and  remained  a  special  guest 
amongst  them,  converting  many  souls. 

"  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over." 


The  agricultural  returns  for  Ireland,  which 
have  recently  been  laid  before  the  public,  show 
that  as  compared  with  last  year,  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  extent  of  land  under  crops, 
amounting  to  more  than  G0,000  acres.  There 
is  a  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  green 
crops  and  flax,  and  an  increasing  growth  of 
barley,  turnips  and  clover.  The  area  under 
wheat  and  oats  is  less  than  any  of  the  three 
years  preceeding.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
from  larger  yield  and  better  prices,  the  total 
value  of  the  cereals  in  the  country  will  fall  little 
short  this  year  of  last  year's  amount.  In  live 
stock  there  has  been  also  a  decrease,  except  in 
sheep,  which  are  551,733  more  in  number. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  of 
13,457;  of  cattle,  43,779;  of  pigs,  263,381. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  live  stock,  which 
is  for  this  ytfar  $175,476,120  falls  far  below  that 
of  1866  by  $8572,455. 

Ceeam— Milk  Pans. — Kepeated  tests  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  milk,  strained  into 
pans  to  the  depth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches,  precipitates  the  cream  more  rap- 
idly and  in  greater  quantity  than  w  hen  twice  o 
thrice  that  depth.  Hence,  if  but  ter  makers 
desire  to  get  the  most  from  their  milk,  they 
must  give  more  surface  to  it  than  is  sometimes 
done. 

Theee  is  an  island  in  Niagara  riv  er  where 
peaches  are  a  certain  crop,  because  the  cold  is 
never  intense.  The  rapid  flow  of  the  river 
keeps  it  from  freezing,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
tempered. 


Modesty  and  Docility  in  the  Young.—  Goethe  was  in  company  with  a  mother  and  daughter,  when  the  latter  being  reproved  for  something, 
blushed  and  burst  into  tears.  He  said  :  "  How  beautiful  your  reproach  has  made  your  daughter.  That  crimson  hue  and  those  silvery  tears 
become  her  much  better  than  any  ornament  of  pearls  ;  these  may  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  any  woman,  but  those  are  never  seen  disconnected 
with  moral  purity.  A  full-blown  flower,  besprinkled  with  purest  hue,  is  not  so  sweet  and  beautiful  as  this  dutiful  child  who  is  alternately  blush- 
ing and  crying  beneath  her  parent's  displeasure,  and  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  for  her  fault.  A  blush  is  the  sign  which  nature  han^s  out  to  show 
where  chastity  and  honor  dwell." 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 
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LOOKING  A  HORSE  IN  THE  MOUTH. 


Marriages. 


I  the  toe-calks  high,  and  the  half-calks  low,  to  j 
I  keep  the  feet  hack,  then  he  will  travel  like  other  i 

}  horses.    This  may  be  remedied  in  part  in  the  j  In  0reenvUU)i  Sd  lnllantt  Mr  Ne)Mn  E  Wto<ll0ri  of  New  j 

I  modi'  nf  nnrinc  thp  hnnf     This  is  esential  in  =  Vork,  1111,1  .\ii»»  jiury  K.  Arnold,  or  Orci-miik'. 
j  niOCIt  01  pailllg  me  IIOOI.      illlb  IS  ISLUUIU   lu  ;     ,n  ,.kwt„ck,.l  :jd  tmUtnll  j(r.  JaniM  Albert  Harding  audi 

'    ■'  '        -  "I—    -■-1J_ 

marcst,  Mr.  Henry  E.  | 


.1       r  .1     \       rnpns   nnd  wlifri1  ton  Timnv  horses  liave  been  =  MiBft  *^Iar.v  L»- W.  I'nili,     tli  .  [  P.iwim-ki- 
mg  teeth,  of  the  i  a"  c"ses,  anu  wuuc  too  map}  uorscs  nave  utuu  ,    ,n  Mnri-jr(li    |n>tnnti  ,,y  „,.,.  (;  ,, „„ 

it  teeth)  first  pro- !  mailc  cripples.    Great  pains  should  be  taken  at  j  Morgan  and  Hlu  Mujr  Jane  corbeit. 

Heaths 


too  i " 


 I     In  Olendale.  BurrlllvlUe,  Sept.  9th,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Baker,  aged 

mmu  :  34  years  and  7  months. 

!    In  North  Scltnate.  :*d  Instant,  Mrs.  Zervlah  Harris,  widow  of 
l  the  late  George  A.  Harris,  In  the  Hist  year  of  her  age. 
I    In  Lime  Ruck  Village,  6th  Instant,  Edward  Eddy,  son  of  Craw- 
l  ford  J.  and  Esther  B.  Manlnn,  aged  1  year  and  6  months. 
mmm  5    In  Franklin,  Mass.,  2d  instant,  Mrs.  LAURA  BLAKE,  aged  73 

I  years,  mother  of  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  of  Taunton, 
the  i     In  Franklin,  Sept.  2Slh  Patrlc  Seyhen,  aged  62  years. 
,       ,         ,  I    In  Medwav,  Sept.  30,  Man*  Ann  Fisher,  aced  fill  Years. 

Wheat  Crop  IS  reported  at  less  than  an  average,  f    In  Wri-nthum,  22d  ultimo," Eunice,  wife  of  Harrison  Leland, 

Belgium  and  Spain  are  so  deficient  that  they  |  in  Graf  ton!' Sept  30,  Mrs.  Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Asa 

.,,  ,       ,,.      -  .    .  a  -n  i      j  •    •     i    .  '  Scott,  aged  91  years  and  11  months. 

Will  1)0  Obliged  tO  import,  and  Foland  IS  in  bllt  {     In  Hampton,  Ct.,  4th  Instant,  Rev.  George  Soule,  aged  44  yrs.  | 
1*1.1    i_  i.  1*.*  o      .i         -r«  mi-    In  South  Windham,  Ct,,  3d  Instant,  RoBwell  Babcock,  aged  o4  : 

a  little  better  condition.    Southern  Russia  will ; 


Various  patters. 


Continental  IIakvests. — In  France 


:  years. 

,  ,i  •      tt  „     .  ,j  =    In  Lvndon.  Vt.,  on  the  25lh  ultimo,  Hon.  Job  Randall,  In  th 

have  large  supplies,  and  in  Hungary  the  yield  =  9ist      nf  b,B  UKe.  He  „-na  „  nntl'v(,  of  N„rl],  Pro, .„,,  m,Pi  K.  t 

is  an  Iipmvv  tlmt  pvpn  nnw  flip  rnilrmrU  orp  nn   I  L!  and  ln  'he  year  1880  went  to  Vermont  and  settled  on  the  spot  " 

is  so  ueavy  mat,  even  now  me  raiiroaus  are  un-  -■  ,vh,.r,.  ne  ,^,.,1,  ,.„„■  i„  February,  iso3,  married  Irene  sayies,  of 


When  the  incisors,  or  cutti 
horse  (called  in  man  the  front 

trude  through  the  gum,  their  top  face  is  not  i  Mmes  in  shoeing  horses,  and  I  believe  not 

smooth,  the  edges  are  elevated,  and  the  centre !  «»any  of  our  blacksmiths  fully  understand  mak 

depressed.    This  depression  in  the  cutting  sur-  j  i*S  *e  shoe  and  paring  the  hoof. 

face  is  called  the  fossula.   The  fossula  is  not  j  1'"""  n  ....  T^ZZ^ST.,.,-.  .,.,...„— 

subjected  to  friction  during  mastication,  owing  [ 

to  the  edges  of  the  tooth.    The  fossula,  there-  ] 

fore,  soon  becomes  black,  and  the  black  spot  [ 

thus  left  is  called  the  "mark."   In  time,  thej 

elevated  rim  of  enamel  wears  down,  the  cut-  \ 

ting  surface  of  the  tooth  becomes  flat,  and  as  a  j 

consequence,  the  whole  surface  is  exposed  to  [ 

attrition,  and  the  mark  disappears.    The  time  j 

occupied  in  wearing  away  the  mark  is  pretty  j 

uniform— about  three  years.    Now,  since  we " 

know  about  the  age  at  which  teeth  are  put  up. 

and  about  the  time  that  the  mark  remains,  we 

can  calculate  about  the  age  of  the  horse,  as 

long  as  any  "  marks  "  are  left.   At  the  age  of 

three,  the  second  set,  or  permanent  teeth,  are 

put  up  in  the  centre  ;  and,  after  this,  one  pair 

of  permanent  teeth  appears  every  year  till  the 

.„  .  ;.„f:„,:s„„-™--  I  some  auatement  irom  tins  statement,  6ince  = 

age  of  five.    The  centre  pair  ot  incisors  conse- =  »■         =  Hay  $  ton  $30 

quentlv  loses  its  mark  on  the  attainment  offthey  could  scarcely  be  over  the  prostration  |  ^r        .. .„..»* 

the  sixth  year ;  and  the  pairs  which  appear  in  f  by  attempting  to  supply  England  with  j  oats  *  bush  » 

the  fourth  and  fifth  years  lose  their  mark  in  1  cotton-    The  famlne  m  Indla  18  1;irSely  due  to  [  nour   9£*™&i$L 

me  lourtu  aiiu  unu  )-«-  »  .  f  Corn  Meal  SI  40   Molasses  gal. 

the  seventh  and  eighth.    After  the  eighth  year ! lms  same  cause-  .  .   .         I  Rye  .si  50  1.  H.  Tea, 

there  is  no  accurate  means  of  estimating  the  j  Iu  estimating  probable  prices  of  gram  in  Eu- 1  K^^r;;;;.V.V.^!SS 
a-e  of  the  horse;  therefore  all  horses  over  { ™Pe. the  almost  utter  dearth  of  breadstuff*  in  I  gjj-j  ir--"-""^ 
eight  years  are  technically  termed  "  aged "- !  many  Parts  of  the  United  States  before  thelg-i^y^........;..* 

aged   that  is,  not  as  regards  the  decline  0f  I  present  harvest,  is  to  betaken  into  account  ;]  Mackerel,  new  ioai2c 

vital 'energies,  but  simply  as  regards  the  wear- 1  for>  before  foreiSn  shipments  can  reach  former  j  Beef , 


l^ducrtising  Bcpartviicnt, 
I?ciiiistjluania. 

jyEHL  win  \  e. 

A  bald,  white  wheat,  weighing  60  to  63  Ibl.  per  buihtl, 
yielding  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  ripening  before  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  straw  la  SUIT,  and  the  kernela  set  very 
compact  on  the  head. 
Price,  S5  per  bushel,  425  for  6  bushels. 

ED.  J,  EVANS  t  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
38  2w  York,  l"enn. 


TTEW  CROI- 

CLOVER, 


TIMOTHY, 

ORCHARD, 

HERD  AND 

KENTUCKY 

BLUE  GRASS  SEED. 
SEED  WHEAT 
=  Grown  from  recent 


importations,  and  from  the  Noutu, 


]  able  to  move  all  the  grain  that  oilers,  and  stop- 1  f-'f^  w"°  ~* hlm >»^'» year, n good heaithLnd  j  S°™*2Zl2*r™  7 


\  houses  are  crowded.  Turkey,  on  both  sides  of  l  !ZZ!ZZ'^ZZZZ'IZ!!Z 
\  the  Bosphorus,  is  said  to  have  crops,  and  will  I 
I  have  something  to  spare.  In  Algeria  (Africa)  I 
j  so  scarce  are  all  kinds  of  food  that  France  is  I " 
;  called  upon  loudly.  Egypt  is  said  to  have  j 
I  abundant  harvests,  but  perhaps  there  should  be  j 
!  some  abatement  from  this  statement 


The  Markets, 

W00NS0CKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Oct.  11,  1867.] 
FARM  PBODCOT8,  FUEL,  4c. 


Sept.  14,  1867. 


C.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  Street,  PmujommA. 

4w-36 


lassachusetls. 


FARMERS      AND       COUNTRY  MERCHANTS, 
*ND  ALL  »  U0  IIAVE  FOR  BALE 


ine  out  of  their  m*Tke.-Chambera  Journal.      \  Proportions,  we  must  be  supplied  at  home.- 


.  I  Beef,  corned. 
I  Tongues,  clear. . 


I  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  neither  France,  I  Mutton  i6a2oc  i  sausages. 

=  °  '  i  Veal  16a20c  Tripe  

[  England,  nor  in  the  United  States,  are  there  f  Pork,  fresh  iea20c  I  Pork,  salt  

Colio  in  Horses.— Dr.  J.  A- Murray,  of  De- 1 0jd  0f  wheat  on  hanr],  and  their  next}  BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

October  2,  1867. 


Wood  W  cord  ..$6a9  50  . 

BeanB  y  quart  £0c  = 

Potatoes  90c.  = 

Onions  1.50  !  FT.OTJK,  HAFU!  SUGAR.  PtTKS,  «KI\9 

OH,,  1K»I»S.  VEOETA  II  1.1. n,   FKVI  I  V  ' 
...22a25c=  BITTElt    A  N  It    (  IIF.ESi:,  I.AltD, 

,..70al00l  EOGS,  Pori.TKY,  HAY, 

...SI  50  =  FISH,  WOOL,  Ac. 

Black  Tea  80ca$l  10  I    , .       ,  ...        ,     .  _  . 

Oil  W  gal  41  00  -    1  bare  '  rg0  exPenence  In  the  sale  of  Produce,  and  can  ob- 

Fluid  V  iral *1  (It)  =  laln  the  HIOUEBT  Prices  for  the  same,  and  make  FULL  OA61I 
Candles  Mlb «5n45<:  =  BETUBriB  wituin  ten  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  goods. 
Eitcs  lb  doz  "   4"c  s    The  highest  charge  lor  selling  Is  5  per  cent.  A  weekly  prlco 

Lard  93  lb  16acl8  i  c'1ITent  sheet  Is  Issued  by  me,  which  I  will  lend  1F.EE  to  any 

Sucar  V  ft 14al9o  i  u"e  dl'»iflng 

b    v-  =    Cabu  ai>tanof.d  liberally  on  consignments,  when  desired. 

MEATS,  Ac.  |  All  produce  taken  charge  of  by  faithful  men  in  my  employ 

20a25c  I  Hams  18a20c  I  w'hen  It  arrives.   I  have  a  large  warehouse,  capable  of  holding 

lialfic  Poultry  25aS0c  \  MM  b,,rre|s.   1  can  give  reference  to  parties  for  whom  I  have 

25c   Shoulders   15c  =  done  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


..20c 
....12c  = 

 16c  l 


Send  for  copy  of  Price6  Current,  and  mark _all  shipments. 
Sept.  29,  1867 


pm 

JA.MF.S  W.  EDGLHLY, 
84  Kneeland  St.,  Boston. 

Bteow 


troit,  condemns  the  practice  of  running  horses  j  year'a  bread  must  come  aimost  wholly  from 
about  that  are  suffering  from  the  colic.    He  I  this  year.3  crop._iVTeio  York  Tribune. 

would  never  allow  a  horse  having  colic  to  be  j  _  mm  _ 

disturbed,  except  where  it  was  necessary  to  | 

administer  medicine  to  him    la  this  disease  |  ^  exbibitg  ^  certain    ^  com  ms  , 

he  savs  horses  are  frequently  killed  by  the  ad- 1  .  a      *  '       •'"    '  i  stores-Prices,  yearlings  $20® 

uc  Ha.ys  uuiocs  an.    v,^       j  =  will  be  a  heavy  yield,  although  it  has  been  hurt ;  threo  year  okis  *50(S65. 

 .  „  ^,1,  r.,  nnn        artti      OTTPtl   =  ^     ^  7  O  -        t,...!^^       T  i ....     Q  r.  U  1.  ..  Q^l  1.  -  Aran* 


=  PRICES.  Beef  Cattle— Extra,  $12.50(3 .  S  13.25:  Brst  quality,  = 
=  $11.50(3!  S12.O0;  second  quality,  $10.00(3i.S10.60 ;  third  quality,  | 
!  $9.00@$9.50  ^)  1011  lbs  (the  total  weight  of  hides,  tallow  and  | 

■HuMiHiNuuMimiiKnumuHi  luiiHim  I  dressed  beef.)  I 

I     Working  Oxen— We  quote  sales  of  pairs  at  $150,  200,  250(3!  ! 

The  Crops.— A  careful  collation  of  reliable  i  *300.  „  ,        ,™     „      »«n«,n«  c,     „  i 

■     Mllcb  Cows— Extra  $85al00;  ordinary  $b0@75;  Store  Cows  = 


tame. 


rpo 


1  S 


THE 


WOr.KIKG  CLASS, 


ministration  of  improper  medicines,  and  even  ] 

those  who  stvle  themselves  veterinary  surgeons ; '.  u         r*7..™"  ™ 

tuost.  «uu  otvic  iiicuj^    ^       ^  „a!  | is  less  abundant  than  was  expected  from  the! 3 


in  some  places  by  the  extreme  drouth.   Wheat  \  Pujs7@8c  \ 


two  year  olds  $30@40;  j 

Live,  8a8Xc  ^?lb ;  dressed,  10     lb.  Columbia  county  \     Farmers,  Mechanics,  Ladles,  and  Everybody.   I  am  now  pre- 
^.-  ^lb.  ;  pared  to  furnlBh  you  with  constant  employment  at  your  homes, 

Siiet'ii  and  Lambs— In  lots,  $2.25,  2.50,  2.75  each :  extra,  $3<3>  =  the  whole  of  your  time,  or  in  your  spare  moments.  Business 


,    -r  spare  moments.  Business 

^a^siwuuuiuii  iuou   n<.o   uycwu  uviu  :  a.ou— or  from  2>£  to  5c  ^  tb.   Spring  Lambs— S2.50((i;3.50.        ;  New,  Light,  and  Protitable.   Fifty  cenu  to  $5  per  evening  Is 

are  Often  icnorant  Of  the  dOSeS  ID  Which  Ortll-  |  .  I    Veal  Calves,  $6@1S.  =  easily  earned  by  persons  of  eilhersei  who  are  willing  to  norfc 

m  fc  tt       i   •       5  luxuriant  growth  Ot  the  Straw,  but  IS  at  least  a  =    Prices  of  Hides,  lOfaiOMc  W  lb.   Tallow,  7@7yc.  ^  ft.  I  Great  Inducements  are  offered  those  who  will  devote  their 

narV  remedies   Should   be   given.     He  advises  =  „  ,        vt.11  1  Felts,  60a75c,each.   Calf  Skins,  16al7c  $f  ft.  •  whole  time  to  the  business;  and  the  bovs  and  glrlsenrn  I II  all! 

J  .  ,.    .        ,  i  lull  average  Crop,  aDd  probably  a  larger  growth,  =    Cattle-No  material  change  in  prices  from  last  week,  but  i  as  much  as  men.   I  wish  all  persons  who  hat 

that  a  hol'Se  Suffering  from  COllC  be  placed  111  a=  ;  cattle  are  selling  somewhat  quicker.    Our  markets,  Including  =  Bend  me  their  address  and  test  the  business  for  thel 

,    ,.,       ,  ,  ,        ,        I  taKing  all  sections  together,  than    ever   DetOre  a  Cambridge  and  Brighton,  require  on  an  average  from  2800  to  =  that  all  may  do  so,  I  make  the  following  unparall.-li  I  .  . 
Stall  OT  bOX  m  Some  part  OI  tlie  StaOie  WUere  =  ,  I  41I00  head  of  cattle  to  supply  the  demand:  when  the  number  \  To  all  who  are  not  well  satisfied  with  the  business  I  will  send  $1 

-  ru.     -,  .       .   .  ;  KUOVS  n.  i  exceeds  those  figures  we  generally  And  it  a  hard  matter  to  dis- =  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing  me.    Full  particulars,  dlrec- 

there  IS  nO  danger  Ol  BIS  ClOing  lUJUiy  10  mm-;  „  ,  lu„mll„,  „„,„  =  pose  of  them  readily.   Store  cattle  and  working  move  slowly,  !  lions,  Ac.,  sent  free.   Sample  sent  for  10  cents. 

,         c  ,,      .  •  „,i„,;„:P,™,l  ,  l  =  prices  no  higher  and  the  demand  light.  E    Address  E.  C  ALLEN,  Augusta.  Maine 

self,  and  the  following  medicine  administered  :  ,    Australian  Pboduoe.-A  Melbourne  cor-!    |  **. n, nar. 

An  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  and  an  ounce  of  I  respondent  of  the  Tiraes  writes.  "England  I  WEEKLY   REVIEW  OF 
tincture  of  opium  to  be  given  in  a  pint  of  tepid  f  may  expect  tQ  recdve  frQm  thig  cok)ny  further  j 
water,  and  this  dose  to  be  repeated  in _  half  an  |  iucreased  importations  of  wheat  aud  flour.  [ 

1  breadatuifs  during  the  week.   The  markets  have  been  uuBet-  I 

ilgn  demand  and  the  extreme  prlcp b.  \  ^T.jSjiv 
n  naB  caused  much  acitatlon  among  i  tLa^sti 


Sept.  91,  1867. 

the  new  yokk  ! 
wholesale  markets.  } 

EXCITEMENT  IN  1JBEAD  8TDTF8 — DECLINE  IN  COTTON.  ; 

There  has  been  much  excitement  and  a  rapid  advance  in  I 


hour  If  the  horse  has  not  beenrelieved^by ^IThe  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  land  I  «,„  owiDg  ,0  the  brisk  fore, 

'[coming  under  cultivation,  with  the  aid  of  the  j  toBpecSat^Si^  of whom 


first  one.    In  flatulent  colic  great  benefit  is  ob- 1 


Ehncle  Island. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK. 


J       •     i  *  f*""l*  ~   '  '  O  "  7    " '  —     — —  _  me  DiicLiiuKuiii,  uiauj  ui  truuui  ua>  c  niioiuiuru  ncivvj  iudecs,        i   ^MhMMhM       1  1)P  Bllbscrlber  baB  purchased  Of  R     L    M IX  It  IhH  I 

tained  by  frequent  administration  Ot  injections,  \    t  ,       ,      ,    mtrocmcecl  am0nfr  ns  assisted  =  c.F.L0EE-7  A  V.erT„8".0d  ,?enian.a  has  prevailed  for  Western  and  [  Esq.,  «r  Newport,  his  Imported  Aldemey  Bull  COMET,  the 

<,,„!  tl„.,r  orp  vprv  RPrvirenblp  when  Colic  =  1      V  y  lulrouul-l-u  -""Ong  US,  aSSlSieil    gtatei  and)  notwithstanding  the  liberal  arrivals,  prices  have  =  best  Bull  of  his  age  in  New  England.     He  will  be  kept  for  ser- 

and  they  are  also  very  servictaoie  wnen  cone  ■ ,     ^         reservoirs  now  in  rapid  course  of  i  d"ilj'  a<1V'nccJ:,  Low  grades  are  comparative  ir  scarce,  and  =  vice  at  the  Harlow  i-i.u.-,  t«„  miles  East  out. 

r  •    3'  i  r  ««..n«*lr,  :    J  t'Mnujui'uua  u\j  *v  in         11  ^viuioc  *jl  .  commana  vorv  mgn  Pr  ces.  though  for  future  delivery  they  are  =  Taunton  Pike     Price  IRSfi  00  w\f   ft  utii'^ivc; 

arises  from  indigestion,  which  it  frequently  %  construction  -m  various  Dart6  of  the  colonv  i  offered  more  h»e^.  The  ionlgS orders  In  arrivals  are  known  1    P^"den";Se™.Wl86™'  4wjt 

0  ...   ,  ,  „p  „1„„„    „10„  =  CUIISUULIIOU   1U   various  parts  Ol  lUC  COIOU)  ,  ,  l0  be  lar(,e  t  n,aDy  of  them  Utulted  below  the  current  prices .  i  .'.  "1  

does.     feeven  OT  eight  ClraChmS  OI  aloes,   alSO,  |       ,  w].jph  nrp  to    l,P   annlied  to  irTin-ntion     aq  i  The  trade  Is  disposed  to  stock  themselves  freely.   At  the  close 

.       ,  ,  ,        .  „„„  :,,.;.„♦:„„  o,i>,  1  wuiuil  utt,  to    ue   appueu  to  lirigatioil,   »»  =  an  grades  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  better,  thou 

should  be  given  to  remove  any  irritating  sub-|weH  ag  tQ  mini       mugt  nece6sari,v  give  US[ne£lsrt  heavy,  owing  to  the  Inclement  wekther. 

stance  from  the  intestines,  which  may  have  I  very  year  much  ^ orewh eatth anweca nc on- 1  - 

^m„  .;„„  t.  i  J  J   al  U'UL"  Ulule  WUeatlUdU  WIUUUIU  f  November  aeUvery.    winter  wheat  has  advanced 20  to 26 cents,  i  Scrapers,  Pig  Trouglis,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Culllvators>otato 

given  use  to  me  unit,  ;  SUme    and  the  SUmluS  Will  nrinr-inallv   e-O  to  i    CORK.— There  has  been  a  fair  business  in  corn  for  home  I  Dlsgers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming  Tools 

,  °"'1""°  ^         ^     J    6"       |  trade  and  investment.   Demand  for  eiport  has  been  very  light.  =  and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

umpmmmmmmmhw  i  England."  :  I  he  extreme  prices  asked  and  scarcity  of  freight  room  have  :  Factory,  No.  9  Burgei  Street ; 

z  rtierkerf  bnnlnpcn.    The  atnelr  han  heen  reilneeH.  nnd  It  mnflnpil  =  Olllce,  3i!  Canal  Street,  Providence. 


uits  better,  though  the  busi-  1  W    E-  BARRETT  ,t  CO.  MANUFACTl'RE  MEAD'S  PA- 
_..ement  weather.  I  "  •  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 

arge  business  in  wheat  for  future  i  Horse  Hoes;  Shares.  Geddes  and  other  Harrows:  Wright's, 
irands  in  extra  for  October  and  :  Wood  s  and  Eagle  Plows;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Kcad- 


Hohses  that  Overreach. — We  commend  j 
the  following  to  horse-shoers  generally.    It  is  | 


m      BMMIUM  f  now  to  950,000  bushels.   The  prospects  are  good.   The  market  =    September  21,  1867. 

:  closes  easy.  i  mn  ulJ„  , , 

INFORMATION  has  been  received  at  the  TreaS-  i    Oats  have  been  very  active.   The  markets  have  been  much  s   " " " 

_  .    .  I  excited.    Prices  have  fluctuated  violently.    The  demand  is  I  XJUBBARD,  BLAKE  *  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 

from  the  Prairie    Farmer,  Chicago,  and  is  =  ury  Department,  Irora  an  official  source,  that  §  largely  of  a  speculative  character,  at  two  cents  advance.        =  JUL  sale  at  makers  prices  by  w.  E.  Barrett  i 

'        ,     ,       .  ,       ,=.,..  ,  .  i    Pork.— The  market  has  been  comparatively  tmlet.    The;    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  lf-»7 

worthy  the  attention  ot  every  blacksmith  who  ■-  the  threshing  shows  the  crop  ot  wheat  in  the  >  speculative  inquiry  has  fallen  off,  and  at  the  close  is  heavy. !  „,  „  „  

-  ,  ETT   ■,    ,  tt-.      ,  .  ^  . ,  .      ,     .  :  Tne  trade  are  disposed  to  stock  tbemselveB  at  .-S23.60.  \  

atttmi)ts  to  shoe  horses.    The  reasons  given  I  United  Kingdom  ol  Ocreat  Britain  to  be  short;   lard  has  been  very  active.  Frio*  improved,  though  not !  Wei-linh-mss  vegetable  cutters,  at  vt.  B. 


|  without  considerable  variableness.   The  demand  Is  chiefly  for  j 


for  the  method  of  shoeing  recommended  to  ]  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality.     Competent  1 

.  ,  -  ,  .  .  ,   z , j  „  mv  „    _  ,     ,       =    COTTON. — Manufacturers  are  the  principal  buyers.  The! 

prevent  horses  from  overreaching,  we  consid-  j  judges  with  w  horn  the  writer  conversed  dur-  =  markets  closed  dull  and  heavy;  20  cents  for  middling  upland,  i 
er  to  be  scientifically  correct  :  ]  ing  the  month  of  September,  estimated  that  it  j  iwD.eei?verpou^"~ 

"  I  believe  there  are  but  few  blacksmith  j  will  fall  twenty  per  cent,  below  an  average ! 
that  know  how  to  shoe  horses  that  overreach,  [  crop. 

and  some  that  do  not  seem  willing  to  learn.  |  I 
Others  think  again  that  there  is  no  better  rem-  \    The  Toledo  Blade  says :— "  We  have  heard  j 


BARRETT  A  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 


ixport.   The  market  closes  firm  at        to  14?g  cents. 
COTTON. — Manufacturers  are  the  principal  buyers. 

ed  dull  and  heavy;  20  cents  for  middling  upland.  =  „ 
and  20  cents  for  middling  Orleans.   The  prices  have  declined    TP  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

-  X  all  work,  Bend  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  "by  W.  E 


BARRETT  A-  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  ARK  OLD.  dealer 
In/  ■ 


J  CC     1   Hot  C£S. 

—  mi  ■■  n  mmm  =  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings ;  Shares 's  Patent  Harrows  and 

Hliilll  v  TVTFnriTTicn  vpwoi   «,„,..  i.i..  -,,i  »     ^  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 

,       rl                           r                                       =    HIGHLY  INTERESTING  NEW  S  l-Molhcrs  take  notice—  =  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spadesl  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  4c, 

edy  than  making  the  shoes  shorter,  and  placing  I  much  ot  large  returns  Irom  investments  in  |  mother  baileys  quieting  syrup  for  chil-:  Holder's  Block.  Main  street. 

i  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


the  forward  one  on  the  toe,  and  the  hinder  one  =  grapes,  but  none  equal  to  those  civen  by  a  ;  DRLN-  0nly  25  cents.  Sold  by  Druggists. 

,     ,     ,  ^     ,  '     ,  ,  ^  ,  .         1  ,  1    4w^91  GEO.  C  GOODWIN  4  CO.,  Boston,  Mats. 

on  the  heel  of  the  horse.    They  need  to  un-  f  grower  whose  vineyard  is  located  on  the  Mau-  j  „,.  „  _,,„',„„  

deretand  that  there  is  a  better  way,  and  horse  1  mee  river,  and  about  five  miles  below  Toledo.  I  it.-iii  itchii  itchiii 

owners  should  make  a  note  of  it.    A  Western  I  His  profit  last  year,  from  fruit  and  cuttings]  scratch  i  scratch!  i  scratch  m 

correspondent  gives  the  following  rule,  which  j  sold  from  a  single  acre,  are  given  at  85,200. 
I  think  is  a  very  good  one :    Make  the  forward  j  —  —  ~  

shoes  loDg,  and  the  toe-calks  short  and  stand.  1    A  man  in  Maine  has  invented  a  machine  for  I  ";,,EAToV''  o»™.:nt 

,  ,        .  _  =  :  WllEATON'S  OINTMENT 

mg  a  little  under  and  set  them  as  far  back  asjdigging  potatoes.    It  consists  of  a  scoop  made  |  wnsiToma  Oihtibdit 


Ohio. 


In  from  10  to  48  hours, 
jWiiEATON'rt  Ointment  cures 

l  WllEATON'S  OINTMENT 


convenient,  in  order  to  let  the  feet  roll  over  as  j  of  boiler  iron,  which  is  driven  under  the  po- 1  w"BATON'a  oimtmknt 
soon  as  possible,  to  get  out  of  the  way.    And  j  tatoes  and  lifts  them  with  the  earth  upon  a  1 


cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 


The  Itch. 
Salt  Kurtju. 
Tkttbe. 

BAEHERb'  ITOO 

Old  Sorrs. 
Every  kind 


ok  HuMon  like  Magic. 


in  setting  the  shoes  on  the  hind  feet,  reverse !  hopper  on  which  the  earth  is  shaken  off  andl   ?T[c<it*°  c*nl9  a  b,,x;  by,nal1,  60  c,'nl?>  A,:' r'  e  "  !  :  '  M 

ti_         •      A    i_        at.          i_  a.       «  «     =  =  A  POTTKU,  No.  170  Washlngt-.n  Slreot,  Boeton,  Ma** 

the  order  to  keep  them  back,  to  give  time  for  \  the  potatoes  thrown  into  the  furrows  behind!   For8a!e b7 au Druggists 


the  forward  feet  to  get  out  of  the  way.    Make  \  the  machine. 


Boston,  Aug.  2<5,  1867. 


It-35 


WANTED— AGENTS— $75  to  $200  prr  tflonU.'evtrrwhi-re. 
male  and  remale.  to  introduce  throughout  the  United 
l  Slates  the  GENUINE  IMPROVE!)  COMMON  SENSE  KAM- 
i  1LY  SEWING  MACHINE.  This  machine  wiU  stitch,  hem, 
|  fell,  tack,  quilt,  bind,  br&Id  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior 
:  manner.  Price  only  $1H.  Fully  warranted  for  five  yean.  We 
|  will  pay  SI, 000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more 
I  beautiful,  or  mure  ■  '  -;  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  toe  "  Elas- 
l  tic  Lock  Etitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut.  and  still  the 
1  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  It.  We  pay  agents 
%  from  $76  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from 
i  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address, 

SECOMB  A  CO.,  CteveUnd,  Ohio. 
CAUTION— Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by  other  parties  palm- 
ing off  worthless  cast-iron  machines  under  the  same  name,  or 
•therwlse.  Ours  Is  the  oniy  genuine  and  really  practical  cheap 
machine  manufactured. 
October  5,  IhffJ. 


4.T 


An  !  the  man  that  has  had  Christ  in  his  soul,  and  wants  to  tell  nobody,  has  a  soul  that  is  a  sepulchre,  and  he  is  dpad    If  there  be  one  thine:  in  this 


bread,  and  he  is  not  moved  to  tell  his  friends  and  neighbors,  then  the  dead  ought  to  speak,  and  the  very  stones  oivht  to  cry  out !  And  yet  I  have 
seen  men  that  seemed  so  far  dropped  down  that  they  would  receive  Christ  into  their  hearts  and  neither  peep  nor  mutter. 
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Bantjus  patters. 


FOOD  FOK  FATTENING  FOWLS. 


JOHN  JOHNSTON'S  FARMING. 

John  Johnston's  remarkable  success  as  a  far-  j 


Ifonnsuluania.  I 


THE  STANDARD  MANURE 


i  ,  The  best  food  for  fattening  poultry  is  sweet  I 
j  fresh  oatmeal  or  barley  meal,  mixed  with  scald- 1 
I  ing  milk  or  water.  Cooped  fowls  should  be  I 
mer  might  be  attributed  to  his  underdrawn, J  suPPlied  ™th  fresl1  food  three  times  a  day- !  Rhode-s  super-phosphate, 
and  to  the  large  quantity  of  plaster  he  used  for 1  uamely  at  daybreak,  or  as  soon  after  as  possi- j 
many  years  on  cloyer.  But  this  would  be  on- !  ble>  at  mld  da^  ancl  aSain  at  roostinS time  5  «» j 
ly  a  partial  statement  of  the  truth.  His  sue- ! much  as  th^  can  eat>  should  be  Siven  to  the  j 
cess  is  owing,  first,  to  the  man  himself-to  his  j  fowIs  on  each  occasion,  but  no  more  than  can  j 
rare  good  judgement,  combined  with  indomita- 1 bc  devoured  by  the  next  meal ;  should  any  be  j 
ble  energy,  perseyering  industiy,  close  obser-Ileft'  i4  should  be  removed  and  §iven  t0  the! 
yation,  and  prompt,  intelligent  action.  Second.  I  other  fowls;  as-  if  keP{>  il  is  aPl  to  becomeI 
to  underdraining.    Third,  to  the  free  use  ofIsour'  when  the  blrds         not  eat  ll  freely"  = 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

SCALES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 


VALUABLE  FOE 


EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 


POTTS  4  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


I  FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St., 

|  SS~  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA. 
I    July  27,  1867.  3m-29 

I  jyjOKO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

i  SUPER -PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 

j  STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 

|  For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

f  N  o .  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 


\  The  troughs  for  the  soft  meat  should  be  scalded  \ 


Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President  f 


AND 

No.   95   South   Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


Patent  Granted  August  14,  1860. 


August  24,  1867. 


418  South  Wharves, 

419  Penn  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
3m-34 


plaster  on  clover.    Fourth,  to  consuming  all  I 

the  clover,  straw  and  corn  on  the  farm.    He  !  out  daily'  which  can  be  done  conveniently  by  f  o^e  Pennsyivama  Farm  school.  j 

has  raised  3,000  bushels  of  corn  in  a  year,  but  I  ba™§  a  of  sPare  oaes-  I  ^  m"  *     ™  '8  n°w  80  fuUy  estab"shed      I  LYONS' 

none  has  ever  been  exported  from  the  farm,  j    In  addition  to  the  soft  food,  a  supply  of  fresh,  I unnecessa^ 10  ^  more  tban  tbat "  ls  ^  ^ 10  lhc  standard  j  PATENT  ROCK  AND  STUMP  EXTRACTOR, 
except  some  which  he  gave  to  be  sent  to  Ire-  \  clean  water  must  be  constantly  present,  and  a  j in  quaUt5ri  and  is  in  fine  CODd"ion  for  drUlln& 
land  at  the  time  of  the  famine.    He  never  sold  j  little  gravel  must  be  given  daily,  otherwise  the  j   Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 
a  bushel.    It  has  all  been  fed  out  with  the  clo-  j  grinding  action  of  the  gizzard,  which  is  neces- 1  rhodes  super-phosphate 

ver,  straw,  stalks,  etc.,  raised  on  the  farm,  [sary  to  the  due  digestion  of  food,  does  not  goon  j 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  bought  large  quan-  j  satisfactorily ;  the  supply  of  a  little  green  food  j  yarnall  &  Trimble, 

tities  of  oil  Cake  to  feed  to  sheep  and  cattle,  \  will  be  found  very  advantageous  to  health;  a  j  General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  I 

ancl  this  has  added  greatly  to  the  manure  heap.  §  little  sliced  cabbage,  or  some  turnip  tops,  or j 
Fifth,  he  bestowed  great  care  on  his  Summer  j  green  turf  to  pick  at  occasionally,  being  all  that  j 
fallows.    They  were  not  allowed  to  grow  up  |  is  required. 

to  weeds,  but  were  repeatedly  plowed  and  bar-  j  A  variation  in  the  diet  will  be  found  very  | 
rowed,  and  rolled  and  cultivated,  until  the  j  conducive  to  an  increased  appetite,  and  there-  \ 
Stiffest  clay  was  reduced  almost  to  as  fine  a  j  fore  the  occasional  substitution  of  a  feed  of  i 
tilth  as  an  English  turnip  field.  Such  thorough  ( boiled  barley  for  the  slacked  oatmeal  is  desira- 1 
tillage  is  itself  more  than  equivelant  to  a  heavy  I  ble.  Some  feeders  have  divisions  in  their  j 
dressing  of  our  common  strawy  manure.  f  troughs,  or,  still  better,  a  small  extra  trough,  j 
Underdraining  enabled  him  to  work  his  land  j  which  always  contains  some  grains  for  the 
thoroughly  and  in  good  season.    This  thor- 1  fowls  to  pick  at.  |  Have  always  on  hand  a  spielKii(j  aBSOrtment  of  Diamonds  at  | 

ough  tillage  set  free  the  latent  plant  food  in  the  j    Should  the  birds  be  required  to  be  very  fat,  j  gold'and^lvek'watches  1 

SOil.     The  Clover  it  took  UD  acd  Organized  into  I  SOme  mutton  SUet  Or  trimmings  Of  the  loins  j  Of  all  styles  and  prices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  I 
.  „     ,  „      ,  m,   A  ,  .  „    .  -,  i       , -,->•..,  ,  =  Boy  s  wear.   U3?~  all  Watches  Warranted.  = 

good  food  for  sheen.  The  sheep  extracted  the  \  may  be  chopped  up  and  scalded  with  the  meal,  =  jewelry  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs.  f 
fat  from  the  clover  hay,  and  left  the  nitrogen  I  or  they  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk  or  water  pre- 1  wlreSe^pVLsly  fof  Brufif  Gifts*.  'K'iv™  of'Se  f 
and  mineral  matter  in  the  manure  heap.    So  of  1  paratory  to  its  being  poured  over  the  food,  and  j  Sited%i  ^r5^^SSl^™%.SIKnt?3i ! 

also  gold  and  silver.  = 
3m-37  = 


'■tJLWIS  LADOfflUS  &  CO" 
'MAMOtfO  DEAIjERS  &  JEWELERS. 

WATCHES,  jewelry  &  SILVER  w  are. 
V-WATCHES  and  JEWELRY  REPAIRED,, 
J*Q2 Chestnut  St.,  Phila^ 


PREMIUM 
FARM   GRIST  MIZZ. 


the  corn,  straw,  and  stalks.  They  all  found  [the  fat  of  fowls  so  fattened  will  be  found  ex- 1  "l^i^S bousht  for  ca8h 
their  way  back  to  the  land,  with  oil  cake  in  ad- 1  ceedingly  firm.  j 
dition.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  his  land  j  In  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  to  three  j 
is  vastly  more  productive  than  when  it  first  j  weeks,  at  the  utmost,  a  fowl  will  have  attained,  I 
came  into  his  possession.  Underdraining,  good  { under  this  system  of  feeding,  the  highest  degree  j 
culture  and  good  manure  will  make  any  land  j  of  fatness  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  it  must  j 
rich. — J.  Holmes,  in  American  Agriculturist.    \  then  be  killed  •  for  if  the  alterant  be  made  to 1  Canada," 4c." "They 

a  =  i.ucu  uc  cuicu  ,  iui  ii  luc  auempi  ui,  lildUL  lu  ;  ^      >  to  gteam  anil  water  power)  and  grlnd  all  kinds  =  7  to  14  feet  from  the  surface,  and  will  take  out  rocks  weighing 

„  ,  ,„„„„„  I  keep  it  any  longer  in  that  State,  it  becomes  dis-1  of  grain  rapidly.   Send  for  Circular.  \  from  one ;  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging 

=  Jo  5  ;    Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap-  ;  around  them. 

I  eased  from  an  inflammatory  action  being  estab-  !  ers  and  Mowers,  I    A  number  of  these  Machines  are  always  on  hand,  for  sale.- 

Agricultural  Statistics.— The  following  ia-  [  lish  j     hi  h  renders  thP  fle,h  hard  and  even  [     improved  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,    j  SISSTBBW^IwE^e  at  their  Machine  works 

.         ■ .     ,  .3      .      «  =.J  *  z  pirnnlar  Saw  Mills  Porn  Shellers.  Store  Trucks  and  every 

ble  represents  the  product  of  gram,  potatoes,  \  UD wholesome 

hay,  &c. ,  in  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  during  {    When  the  ^  have  arrived  afc  a  state  flt  for  | 
the  year  186G,  compared  with  the  product  of;kining.  they  should  be  kept  for  twelve  or  fif-.i  Aug.io,i867 

the  whole  United  States  in  the  same  year,  |  teen  hourg  without  food  or  waterj  in  order  that  |  

compiled  from  official  returns  for  the  Bankers'  i  tbe  intestines  may  be  as  empty  as  possible,  j 
Magazine,  New  York,  and  published  in  the  |  otherWise  the  bird  turns  sreen  and  useless  in  al 


=  Every  Fa  rmer.  that  has  slumps  and  rocks  to  pull,  should  not 
=  be  without  one.  Also,  those  engaged  in  quarryiDg  Stone  and 
=  Marble. 

\    This  Machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-Baving  Improve- 
=  ments  of  the  age,  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of 
These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for  |  all  who  have  seen  it  in  operation.   Two  men  can  work  this 
many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers,  |  machine  at  a  good  advantage :  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  horse 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through-  I  can  be  attached,  making  it  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating 
out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas.  California,  =  machine  in  use,  for  rocks  and  small  stumps.   They  are  built 
are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are  =  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoist  with  a  three-fall  block  of 


i  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va-  =  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  raise  a  Boiler,  weighing  8  tons,  10 
=  riety  of  Farm  Implements.   Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address  =  feet  high. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  4  BRO-,  =    63?" Call  and  see  them,  at  the  Kensington  Ikon  Wokks, 

Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue,    =  Beach  and  Vienna  Streets. 

PlliLAUELl'HlA,  Pa.  =  A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Philadelphia. 
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September  number : 

Year  1866.  Rhode  Iseand. 
Corn,      Bushels  408,5 


Wheat, 
Eye, 
Oats, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Potatoes, 
Tobacco,  lbs, 


Hay, 


1,413 

32,658 
154,222 
35,031 
none, 
4&a,44(> 
1,035 


Totals. 
United  States.  | 
867,946,295  I 


|  short  time. 

In  situations  where  good  sweet  Indian  corn  j 


WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
AKE  A  CERTAIN  REMEDY  EN 

HEAVES,  COUGHS, 
and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 


Aug.  10, 1867. 

1628. 


HOOP  SKIRTS, 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


3m-31 


628. 


tons   53,379 


151,999,906  =  meal  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  it  will  be  i 

20,864.944  =  „       .  .  .,  ,        =  They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  ia  good  con- 

268,141,077 1  found  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  oatmeal ;  it  |  dllion. 
22^791^839  1  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  oil,  and  is  in- 1 

388!i28^684  ]  variably  used  in  the  States  of  America,  as  a  |  no.  233  North  second  street,  Philadelphia. 

21,778,627  1  food  foj.  aU  animals  put  up  t0  fatten_    Wheat  I  SeP'- 18e7-  3m-36 


For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 


)  Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

i  and  dealer  in 

j  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 

\  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 
I  No.  628  AEon  Street,  Philadelphia. 

j    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

NOTICE  ESPECIAL ! 


mrs.  m.  g .  brown's 
Metaphyseal  Discovery, 


Rhode  Island,  beiug  mainlv  a  manufacturing  I  lr,pai  :a  triri  ov,,or,c:,,„   u,,f  mm„  omoii  e\,u  i "' 

'       =>  23  =  meai  is  too  expensive,  Dut  some  small  x  all  ^tifoora    lead    and     color  co,. 

Rtatc    nrndllfpc  but  littlp  in   thp  artirlps  ihrwp  =  f-^                     L  n  A  E>      a  jm  u       i_.ui.ur>.      v- "  •  .  5      M^l/gfS      which  is  a  positive  cure,   for  Deafness, 

State,  produces  OUt  little   ID  [Ui    aitlCleS  ...  ■>•<•!  w  ,eal  IS  far  superior  \..  bl.r...-V  tO  place  in  the  =  \n  „„  North  4lh  str„.                  PHILADELPHIA  Pa     I      WKSP      Blindness,  Baldness,  Catarrh,  and  all  dis- 

pnumerated  The  TobaePO  cron  of  the  Stafp^  ,  ,  ,  •  „  ,  r  ,  •  ,  i  uiladelphia,  ta.  .  ^®m>  ease  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Sendforacir- 
CIIUUIUJICU.      xue  lUUdCCO  ciup  Ui  tne  DUWi  z_  trougl,  as  Whole  grain  for  the  fowls  tO  pick  at.  =    Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and  =  cular.  enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.   Principal  Office,  410 

is  rpryrPKentpd  as  nrodncino-             npr  ncrp  =      t      .      t-,-..  e  Damp  Walls,  Railroad  Cars  and  Bp.idges.                      =  aeoh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

lb   xepicscu^cu   <l»   ptuuuuua   q>-JO   pel   J.CiC,  = — London  Field.  |    PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs       less  that  of  lead,  and  =    POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA- 

While  in  Kentucky  it  is  Only  $90  Der   acre  — =  -  wears  longer  than  lead.                                                        =  TOR.  unequaled  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  office. 

1  ■   v        1  =  "" ' "  i""" =    100  ttis.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  lead. and  wear  longer.  =    [T__s?"This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the 

The  population  Of  Rhode  Ifland  Was  in  18G0  i  5    This  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  whitest  and  MOST  =  Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  Held;  when  other  remedies  fall— 

,n  .  '  .1,0       „f  r>^t^  i    Curing  Green  Hides. — A  great  many  butch-  \  ^^^vIkq^  known*  They  also  sen  the  best  varnishes  =  iWs  is  a  success. 

1/4,620,  or  less  than  the  city  of  Boston.  i    r_.   Z  '  ...  ^ .  I  w&.'£?^2&  eow-pe-iy-7  I  expressly  put  up  for  animals. 

 h        I    Aug.  3, 1S67.  Sm-30 


I  and  JAPANS. 

[ers,  wool  dealers,  &c,  are  purchasers  of  the  [  Feb.  23, 1867. 
{hides  off  the  beef  in  the  country  towns,  and  j  ----- 


BAUGH'S 


MARK 


Copper  Lightning  Rods,  the  American  Ar- 1  vve  often  get  from  them  inquiries  as  to  the  most  I 
tisan  says,  are  preferable  to  tin  ones.  It  adds  I  proper  and  profitable  method  of  curing  the  | 
that  glass  insulators  are  of  no  special  conse-  j  hide  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.    A  great  | 

quence.  Any  secure  way  of  fastening  the  rod  I  many  butchers  do  not  use  proper  care  in  this  j  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE,  j  pE>lBEET0N 
to  the  building  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  build- }  branch,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  hides ! 
ing  need  not  be  covered  all  over  with  rods,  j  will  not  pass  city  inspection,  owing  entirely  i 
with  numerous  points  projecting  upward.  1  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  persons  j 
This  is  a  perfectly  useless  expense.  Two  good  |  preparing  them  for  market.  The  proper  way  I 
copper  rods,  rising  above  the  chimneys  of  an  1  to  salt  hides  is  to  lay  them  out  flat,  flesh  side  | 
ordinary  dwelling,  are  a  perfect  protection,  if!  up,  and  forma  nearly  square  bed,  say  12  by  I 
the  ground  terminations  are  properly  attended}  15  feet,  folding  in  the  edges  so  as  to  make  them  I 
to.  1  as  nearly  solid  as  possible.   Split  the  ear  in  the  I 

I  cords  that  run  up  the  ear  in  each  one,  so  as  to  1 
Whenever  a  wheat  drill  can  be  used  with-  { make  them  lie  out  flat.  Sprinkle  the  hide  with  j        Qniok  in  Its  ^  AND~p  MQRE  tASTIKG  EFpECT  | 
out  injury,  this  method  of  seeding  has  adeci-ltwo  or  three  shovelfuls  of  coarse  salt,  as  the  [than  either  Peruvian  guano  or  any  super- i 
dec!  advantage  over  others.    By  the  breaking !  size  may  require— say  for  a  sixty  to  eighty  I  phosphate  made  from  a  hard  mineral  guano.  ! 
down  of  the  minute  ridges  thus  formed  in  the  j  pound  hide,  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  salt,  j        pr°7en  by  iT,eiYe  years  of  C0I1Bt!'Ilt  U6e' 
soil,  the  plant  escapes  Winter-killing,  stands  |  At  any  rate  cover  the  hide  well,  as  it  need  not  | 
the  action  of  the  frost  better,  and  whilst  there  j  be  wasted ;  then  let  them  lie  in  this  from  12  to  [ 
is  a  great  saving  of  seed  wheat,  the  product  at !  20  days,  after  which  take  them  up,  shake  the  1 
harvest  will  generally  be  heavier.    Roll  before,  j  salt  out  and  use  it  again. — Shoe  and  Leaifwl 
but  never  after,  seeding  with  the  drill.  =  Reporter.  I 


MARL  COMPANY. 
5    This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
=  SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
=  upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
=  will  carry  it. 

=    Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
=  Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 
I    Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
5  Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
-  where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

=  Circulars,  with  particulars,  ft/enisued  free,  on  appli- 

5  cation  to  J.  C  GASKILL,  Supt., 

l  Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 
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FOR  ALL  CROPS. 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  So.  SO  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


July  27,  1867. 
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Mm  fork. 
B  E L 17  S  ! 

I  jyjENEELY'S  WEST  TROT  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

I  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1836.) 

I  Bella  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
i  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
i  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
=  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
I  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 
I  E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY. 

=  West  Tkov,  N,  Y. 


June  22, 1867. 
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TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Fakm  and  FnVESiDE.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and-  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TOLOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Fahm  and  Fibebidk  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  numberlllustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abilty.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  sis  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 


A  JOURN/ 

  - , ;  ■.;   ..  ' '  AG  K I C  UlTf  U  RE,    ,  LITE  RAT  U  RE, 


THE  ARTS. 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OK  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OK  RHODE  ISLAM). 


S.   S.   FOSS,  ■PUBLISHER,  SITAIJY  S7HEET.  TWO  DOZZATiS  TE7t  AJ\rArUM,  IJV  ADYAJVCE.       SZJVGZE  COPT,  KITE  CEJ\rTS. 

VOL.  1.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19.  1867.  NO.  42. 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  FlreBide. 
BROOK  TROUT. 

;•/  • 

Native  to  all  our  clear,  swift  running  creeks,  ] 
spring  brooks,  and  many  small  lakes  and  ponds,  j 
from  Nova  Scotia,  south  to  Georgia ;  most  \ 
abundant  in  the  more  unsettled  regions  of  New  I 
England,  north-eastern  New  York,  and  the  j 
mountains  of  middle  Pennsylvania. 

I  remember  being  once  for  a  whole  hour  a  I 
wondering  witness  of  the  muscular  velocity  I 
and  indomitable  perseverance  of  a  fine  spcci- j 
men  of  the  brook  trout.  There  was  a  dilapid- ! 
ated  old  tumble-down  saw-mill  tottering  in  old  ] 
age  on  a  little  trout  stream  in  the  interior  of  I 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  flume  still  held  j 
some  water — something  like  a  sieve,  there  be-  { 
ing  many  crevices  and  chinks  through  which  I 
it  poured  a  hundred  curving  streams  out  into  I 
the  creek.  By  the  way  of  one  of  these  pits,  I 
that  issued  some  three  feet  or  so  above  the  sur- 1 
face  of  the  creek,  a  famous  trout  sought  to  en-  f 
ter  the  flume  and  through  it  pass  to  the  stream  I 
above  the  dam.  Issuing  at  right  angles  with  j 
the  side  of  the  flume,  the  jet  curved  down-| 
wards,  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  perhaps  j 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  velocity  of  the  water  could  | 
not  have  been  less  than  twenty-live  feet  per| 
second.  But  rapid  as  it  was,  the  trout  would  j 
take  it  at  the  point  where  it  fell  into  the  stream,  \ 
and  shoot  up  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity,  | 
that  there  was  visible  only  an  indistinct,  opaque  j 
flashing  up,  and  following  the  curve  of  the  j 
stream.  The  time  of  the  trout's  ascent  could  I 
not  have  been  half  that  occupied  by  the  jet  in  f 
descending,  so  that  his  actual  passage  through  j 
the  water  must  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  I 
eighty  feet  per  second. 

The  orifice  through  which  the  stream  issued,  j 
was  too  small  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  j 
fish,  and  so,  bumping  his  hard  head  against  I 
the  wooden  wall  with  a  sharp  whack  that  I 
would  have  admonished  a  less  resolute  fish  not  1 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  he  fell  through,  or  j 
out  of  the  stream,  going  down  splash.  In  a  j 
few  seconds  he  tried  it  again,  with  like  results, ; 
and  again  and  agaiu,  repeating  the  attempt  to  j 
pass,  at  intervals  longer  or  shorter,  I  believe  j 
full  a  dozen  times.  If  that  trout  would  have  j 
permitted  the  familiarity,  I  should  have  had] 
very  great  pleasure  in  helping  him  over  the  1 
dam  into  the  stream  above. 

Though  popularly  called  "brook  trout,"  this-; 
fish  is  quite  as  properly  pond,  lake,  or  spring; 
trout,  as  many  of  the  small  lakes  and  ponds ! 
throughout  the  New  England  States,  and  in  the  ; 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  are  j 
stocked  with  them,  some  having  no  other  fish,  j 
In  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Law-  j 
rence,  and  a  large  portion  of  Jefferson,  in  the  \ 
Northeastern  corner  of  the  State  of  New  York, ! 
in  the  cold,  desolate  regions,  such  as  the  fa-| 
mous  "John  Brown's  Tract,"  and  Oswegatch-{ 
ie  woods,  where  annually  hoar  frosts  whiten  j 
the  clover  in  July,  trout  are  abundant  in  all  the  { 
slow,  sluggish  streams,  and  still,  marshy  ponds,  [ 
the  waters  of  which  arc  the  color  of  brandy,  j 
colored  by  the  swamps  of  hemlock,  fir  and ' 


spruce.  These  have  all  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  trout  of  our  pure  spring  brooks 
and  chrystal  lakes,  differing  only  iu  color,  and 
the  absence  of  the  crimson  specks,  being  all 
over  a  uniform,  dull,  muddy  brown.  But 
transferred  from  their  native  haunts  to  clear, 
running  streams,  in  a  little  time,  the  bright 
beautiful  specks  appear,  the  dull  brown  be- 
comes bright,  the  sides  assume  the  silvery 
sheen,  the  fins  become  roseate,  and  the  dusky 
denizen  of  the  dark,  sluggish  streams  and  pools 
becomes  the  brilliant,  beautiful  brook  trout. 

Several  of  the  small  lakes  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  are  still 
abundantly  stocked  with  the  speckled  trout, 
having  all  the  brilliancy  of  colors  and  distinct 
markings  of  their  cousins  german  born  and 
bred  in  clear,  running  streams ;  and  in  many 
instances  attain  to  a  much  larger  size.  In  sev- 
eral of  these  lakelets  in  Luzerne  and  adjoining 
counties,  trout  are  frequently  caught  weighing 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  pounds. 
Two  pounders  are  common  enough.  But  in 
these  deep  ponds  and  lakes  the  trout  breeds 
slowly — not  a  tenth  part  as  rapidly  as  they  do 
in  rapid  ruuning  streams,  so  that  unless  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  re-stock  and  keep  up  the 
supply,  by  artificial  breeding  in  the  vicinity, 
where  natural  communication  by" water  can  be 
had,  these  interior  ponds  and  lakelets  will  soon 
become  tenantless  of  trout. 

Very  many  otherwise  well  informed  per- 
sons, and  among  ihem  professional  experts 
with  the  rod  and  reel,  believe,  and  will  argue 
stoutly,  that  the  speckled  trout  will  not  live 
and  thrive  in  sluggish,  muddy-bottomed 
streams.  This  is  an  error  that  for  the  benefit 
of  all  proposing  to  propagate  trout  by  artifi- 
cial breeding,  ought  to  be  exploded.  The  trout 
lives  in  the  mud  more  than  a  third  of  the  year, 
if  he  can  possibly  find  it  to  live  in. 

I  have  caught  from  an  old  mill  pond,  long 
in  disuse,  and  having  a  soft,  oozy  bottom,  two 
feet  in  depth,  more  fine,  lsrge  trout  than  I  ev- 
er saw  caught  from  any  running  stream. — 
There  was  a  clear  water  creek  with  a  nice 
gravelly  bottom,  flowing  into  the  pond,  and  in 
it  the  female  fish  deposited  their  spawn.  But 
none  of  the  fine,  large  ones,  either  male  or  fe- 
male, ever  left  the  pond,  except  dangling  at  an 
angler's  hook.- 

Wherever  they  can  do  so,  the  brook  trout 
go  into  winter  quarters  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  in  the  mud,  and  lie  there  torpid  until 
the  advent  of  warm,  genial  weather,  agais. — 
Hence  every  breeding  pond  ought,  to  have  a 
snug  little  cove  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  to 
which  the  fish  can  betake  themselves  when 
prepared  to  go  to  bed ;  and  being  thus  pro- 
vided, the  process  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
fine,  fresh  trout  from  the  pond  at  any  time 
during  the  Winter,  is  easy  and  simple.  Hav- 
ing a  small,  iron-rimmed  dip  net,  with  a  strong 
handle,  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice,  reach  down  and 
scoop  up  a  net  of  mud,  and  if  the  pond  has 
been  two  or  three  years  well  stocked,  there  will 
likely  be  two  or  three  fine  speckled  fellows  in 
each  net  full  of  mud. 

Trout  are  still  plentiful  in  many  of  our  inte- 
rior mountain  streams — readily  procured,  and 
so  easy  of  transportation   alive,  that  there 


.  would  be  little  trouble  or  expense  attending) 
f  the  stocking  of  an  artificial  pond ;  and  the  f 
I  breeding  once  inaugurated,  the  process  is  as  j 
I  sure  and  simple,  and  ten  times  less  expensive  i 
1  than  raising  chickens.  *  j 

Written  for  the  Farm  and  FireBlde. 
]        AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CAMPAGNA. 

|       BY.  HON.  JAMES  W.  WALL,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 

I    In  1854,  it  was,  in  the  Papal  States,  consid-l 
1  ered  quite  a  curiosity  to  see  horses  ploughing,  j 
=  that  labor  being  almost  universally  performed  j 
|  by  oxen.    One  of  the  mercatori  di  campagna } 
I  informed  me  that  his  tenants  had  made  trial  of  i 
j  some  of  the  new  inventions  in  agriculture  to  \ 
I  lighten  labor,  but  had  found  they  would  not  j 
[  pay,  and  so  abandoned  them.    Some  of  the  j 
|  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  college  originated  also  I 
I  some  reforms  on  their  farms,  but  they  were  re- 1 
I  garded  with  infinite  surprise,  and  not  followed,  j 
I  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  fasten  j 
[on  the  Papal  government  the  accusation  of! 
[  having  caused  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  ;  j 
I  but  it  is  responsible,  certainly,  for  not  attempt-  i 
{ ing  any  reform  which  might  mitigate  the  dread-  ! 
|  ful  evils  attendant  on  the  system  of  agriculture  \ 
I  pursued  within  views  of  the  Querinal.    The  I 
|  table  of  statistics  shows  more  people  die  than  I 
|  are  born  in  Rome.    This  arises  from  the  num-  i 
I  her  of  laborers  who  perish  annually  in  the  hos-  j 
f  pitals,  from  malaria  caught  in  reaping  the  bar- 1 
|  vests  in  the  districts  round  the  city.    The  in-f 
j  habitants  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  never  j 
;  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  attendant  on  this  | 
|  useful  labor ;  the  miserable  reapers  come  from  { 
[  the  mountains.    They  come  down  in  bun- 1 
j  dreds  to  earn  a  wretched  pittance  by  the  liar- 1 
j  vest  work ;  toil  from  early  dawn  till  sunset, 
land  then  lie  down  for  the  night  on  the  bare, 
I  cold  ground.    There  rises  from  the  infected 
■  earth  the  clinging  white  mist  which  has  death 
I  in  its  bosom ;  the  fires  lighted  round  the  sleep- 
|  ing  places  are  insufficient  to  scatter  it,  and  the 
i  poor  mountaineers  are  most  thinly  clad.  With- 
]  in  a  week  the  most  sickly  drop ;  the  marsh 
i  fever  has  infected  the  majority  of  the  others 
j  before  the  reaping  is  concluded  ;  and  it  attacks 
I  almost  all  the  survivors  on  their  way  home. 
I  More  than  one  half  of  those  who  thus  come 
{ down  from  the  highlands  die  on  the  plains,  or 
1  soon  after  their  return.    Those  who  escape 
I  look  at  their  starving  children,  and  prepare  to 
1  go  down  agaiu  the  succeeding  year.  During 
|  this  horrible  scene  the  Campagna  has  scarcely 
j  any  other  inhabitants  than  the  reapers,  except 
j  a  few  of  the  hardier  animals,  with  their  hcids- 
imen,  who  left  in  the  pestilential  flats  to  attend 
j  their  summer  pastures,  ride  over  them  with 
j  long  pikes,  and  wrapped  in  sheepskin  cloaks. 
I  Thes^  men  either  die  in  the  first  year,  or  after 
I  the  seasoning  fever  become  inured  to  the  cli- 
!  mate,  which  has  imprinted  its  ghastly  mark 
]  upon  them  for  life.    This  prodigious  tract,  the 
|  Campagna,  is  held  by  colleges,  convents,  hos- 
{  pitals,  churches,  great  lords,  and  by  the  Gov- 
I  ernment  itself.    Over  these  ecclesiastical  bod- 
|  ies  the  Government  has  control ;  and  its  power 
!  being  absolute,  it  should  compel  the  erection 
|  of  barns  for  the  reapers  to  sleep  in,  and  fires  to 
'  expel  the  exhalations  of  the  night.    I  am  sat- 


isfied that  the  opening  of  an  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  improved  agricul- 
tural implements  would  eventually  make  the 
fortune  of  its  proprietor.  It  might  meet  with 
some  opposition  at  first,  but  soon  it  would  be 
eagerly  and  enthusiastically  patronized.  The 
Pope,  several  years  ago,  started  out  quite 
fiercely  in  favor  of  reforms,  but  was  compelled 
to  draw  back  within  the  monastic  shell  of  the 
old  ways.  But  since  the  Italian  movement 
has  opened  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  some 
reforms,  he  has  been  more  liberal  and  more 
desirous  of  benefiting  his  government  by  the 
march  of  improvement. 
October,  18G7. 


AUTUMN  PLOWING. 


In  all  heavy  clay  soils,  and  heavy  clay  loams, 
Autumn  plowing  is  of  great  advantage.  The 
Winter  frost  is  a  mechanical  pulverizer,  and 
disintegrator  of  such  soils,  if  we  will  put  them 
in  the  proper  condition  to  be  acted  upon.— 
Potash  in  one  of  the  elements  of  such  soils, 
and  that  gives  them  one  of  the  chief  values 
for  the  small  grain.  This  mineral  is  found  un- 
der two  conditions ;  one  fixed,  and  the  other 
free.  The  free  potash  is  slowly  dissolved  in 
water  ;  it  thus  unites  with  sand  to  burn  the 
coating  of  the  straw.  Chemists  call  this  solu- 
tion grass,  it  being  composed  of  the  element 
of  grass,  silicate  of  potash. 

In  the  other  condition  mentioned,  it  is  fixed 
and  in  that  condition  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
like  humus,  unfit  for  the  food  of  plants. 

To  prepare  the  fixed  potash  iu  the  soil,  that 
is,  to  disintegrate  it,  we  must  expose  it  to  air, 
moisture  and  heat,  hence  we  must  pulverize 
the  soil  by  the  Winter  frost,  to  admit  of  these 
conditions. 

Autumn  plowing  is  supposed  to  kill  many 
insects ;  that  it  does  this  to  some  extent  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  we  apprehend  less  than  it 
has  the  credit  for,  but  can  be  done  at  a  time 
when  the  teams  are  strong,  the  weather  cool, 
and  so  much  of  the  Spring  work  is  out  of  the 
way  ;  while  for  Spring  wheat  and  barley,  it  ia 
almost  indispensable. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Potatoes  for  Fattening  Animals.— We 
have  repeatedly  expressed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  potatoes  for  fattening  stock— an  opinion 
which,  though  opposed  to  the  theories  of  some, 
we  believe  to  be  based  on  fact. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  practice  as  a  farmer, 
corresponds  generally  with  our  own  experi- 
ence: "Those  persons  who  arc  of  opinion 
that  potatoes  caunot  fatten  either  hogs  or  cat- 
tle, arc  very  much  mistaken,  indeed.  I  know 
of  no  food  I  would  prefer  to  fatten  hogs  upon 
than  cooked  potatoes,  mixed  cither  with  a  lit- 
tle meal  or  bruised  oats,  mashed  and  made  in- 
to balls  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  laid  on  a 
shelf  for  twenty-four  hours  to  become  a  little 
sour.  It  will  produce  firm  and  transparent 
meat  and  cheaper  rate  than  corn  at  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  per  bushel,  fed  in  the  cars." 


A  sweet  potato  weighing  4j[  pounds  and 
measuring  18  inches  in  circumference  is  report- 
ed in  Kentucky. 


Tub  Farm  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  of 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.    Tbe  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  children.  Nothing 

will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.    In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interests  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms  

$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.-  Single  copy  S  cents. 
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The  Farm  ami  Firesiile. 


W&ttft.  ailfl  f^arfLpll         {ports  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain  have  steadily  |  livered  at  market,  say  $1. 50  per  bushel,  will  j  THE  SORGHUM  CROP  OF  1867. 

J.  ailll  0.44-U-  kerdHXtjllt        |  increased.    This  has  been  owing  to  the  in- 1  amount  to  the  snug  sum  of  $63,700.  1  — 

"'"  " I  crease  of  the  population,  the  improvement  in  I    It  is  not  only  safe  to  say  that  this  is  the  i    A  EE0ENT  number  of  the  Sorgo  Journal  dis- 

THE  HARVEST  OF  WW  THROUGHOUT  THE  j  the  ra(e  of  wageg>  and  the  more  libera,  expend_|  largest  yield  of  ^  tQ  &ny  ^  jQ  ^  |  cusses  this  subject  as  follows : 

  '  j  itnre  of  the  people ;  and  to  these  causes  is  now  { United  States,  this  year,  but  probablv  the  most  I       begins  to  be  apparent  that  the  quantity  of 

We  have  before  us  a  mass  of  agricultural !  added  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  deficiency  |  profitable  of  any  crop  produced  for  the  same  j  °a°f  growing  this  year,  particularly  in  Ohio, 
statistics  and  reports,  of  more  or  less  reliability,  |  caused  by  the  partial  failure  of  this  year's  crop.  j  time  in  any  State.  j Indlana  and  Illinois,  is  considerably  less  than 

concerning  the  harvest  of  the  present  year  in  j  The  following  are  the  amounts  of  wheat  ini-  j  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  on  the  1  Srown  either  last  year  or  the  year  before.  Va- 
Great  Britain,  Europe,  Canada  and  South  j  ported  into  Great  Britain  since  1845,  taking  j  ground,  who  knows  the  cost  of  the  property,  j  "ous  causes  bave  combined  to  produce  this  fall- 
America,  which  we  have  collated  and  digested  j  periods  of  five  years  together :  { that  at  these  figures  Mr.  Dalrymple  will  not  j 1Dg  off"  .Last  year  was  very  unfavorable  for 

with  some  care,  in  order  that  we  might  give  I     From  1846  to  1859  19,523,867  quarten.    I  only  be  reimbursed  for  the  original  outlay  of!  sorgnum  in  several  respects.    The  season  was 

to  our  readers  in  a  few  words  the  result  of!  S^^toU&:r.":::::::::::"^w^  "  hand,  houses,  labor,  seed,  fences,  implements,  i  Wet'  acd  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  cane  was 
many  hours'  labor.  In  our  own  country  we  all  I  From  1861  10 1865 w'm'm  "  I  horses,  etc. ,  but  will  have  a  clear  profit  of  at ! Very  ^perfectly  developed.  The  quantity  was 
know  that  the  harvest  has  been  plenteous  ;  the  f  The  averaSe  P"ce  of  Bntlsb  wheat  for  tbe  [  least  $20,000.  I  have  submitted  this  instance  I large'  and  the  quality  Poor !  tbese  combined  to 
wheat  crop  being  as  large  as  it  ever  has  been  ; !  week  endiD§  7tb  of  September  was  62s.  5d.  per  j  of  farming  ^  Minnesota  as  an  evidence  of  tbe  j  depress  prices,  and  operators  were  obliged  to 
the  corn  crop  larger  than  it  has  been  since  1861 ;  J  °luarter '  but  for  the  corresponding  week  in  the }  abmty  of  the  Nortnwegt  to  supply  a  full  ghare  f  sell  their  surplus  for  less  than  they  expected  to 
and  the  other  grains  and  cereals  having  yielded  1 years  1863  to  1SG6  inclusive,  the  prices  were }  tQ  the  meagure  of  abundance  required  for  the  1 realize-  At  tbe  ^ame  time,  wheat,  corn  and 
well.  This  is  the  result  when  the  entire  country  f  respectively  44s.  2d  ;  42s.  3d.  ;  46s.  ;  and  47s.  f  march  of  empire  wMch  „  wegtward  takes  its  f  other  farm  crops  were  commanding  unusually 
is  taken  as  a  whole.  In  the  British  Isles  the!3d-  Per  1uarter'  The  Present  bigb  Price  of!way,"  and  also  to  give  proper  credit  to  the!higb  prices'  which»  of  course,  made  sorghum 
weatherthis  season  has  been  unusually  variable.  I wbeat  in  England  is  drawing  large  supplies  ]  energy  and  enterprise  0f  thi^  worthy  pioneer  1 appear  to  a  disadvantaga  In  the  next  Place. 
There  has  been  much  more  rain  than  has  fallen  I  thither-and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the }  -n  big  fanni  I  the  seed  of  last  year's  cane  was  imperfectly 

in  many  previous  years.  The  Government  there  I  present  year  the  imports  there  were  about  5,- 1  .„    .„  =  matured,  and  much  that  was  planted  this  Spring 

makes  no  returns  of  the  result  of  the  harvest ; !  000>000  cwt-  in  excess  of  last  year-  j    8ome  Poob  Practices. -To  attempt  to  fatten  I  ™  *  C°  T  Up-   Again  the  Spring  was  wet> 

but  the  London  Times  has  for  many  years  em-  f  ______  j  three  hogs  into  1200  pounds  of  pork  on  just  as  I  ,  d  and  backward-  which  deterred  many  from 

ployed  a  number  of  practiced  agricultural  ex- 1  EXTENSIVE  FARMING  IN  MINNESOTA  I  much  feed  as  would  keep  two  nicely  growing.  1 plantlDg-  ^°fe  bad  conceived  the  idea  that 
perts,  as  its  correspondents  in  various  parts  off     EXTENSIVE  FARMING  IN  MINNESOTA.     ^    ^  ^  ^  ^  |  Louisiana  had  become  a  reconstructed  State, 

the  Kingdom,  and  their  reports  are  generally  I    A  Correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer j  bugs,  and  spend  three  days  every  month  roving  j a     W  Jf  year  turnlsh  molasses  at>  Per" 

found  to  be  tolerably  reliable.    The  reports  of  j  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  one  of  j  the  country  at  political  meetings.  !    pS'  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon, 

five  of  these  correspondents  are  before  us,  and  f  the  farms  of  Mr.  O.  Dalrymple,  of  Cottage  j  To  depend  upon  borrowing  your  neighbors'  I  11  is  now  t0°  late  10  correct  mistakes ;  but 
the  substance  thereof  is  that  the  wheat  crop  of  j  Grove,  Washington  Co.,  Minn. :  I  rakes,  mowers,  and  all  sorts  of  implements  in  I tbere  is  little  doubt  that  those  who  neglected  to 

England  and  Scotland  together  will  be  below  j  Qwned      Mf  DaIr      le  congists j  haying  and  harvest  time.  I plant  sorghum  because  they  thought  it  would 

the  average.    In  Scotland  and  the  north  offof    0Q0  ^         J     1  £  whea{  j    To  house  up  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  I not  pay  as  wel1  as  com  ™d  other  Spring  plant- 

England,  the  harvest  is  fully  three  or  four  j      '  three  ferlng  under  the  follow:  |  waiting  for  a  rise,  till  one-tenth  has  gone  to ! ed  crops:  bave  made  a  mistake-    Corn  and  po- 

weeks  later  than  usual,  and  the  weather  I .         .      .  n      ,  „  I  fee(}  rats  and  mice  and  the  remainder  smells  "*  i'atoea  wiH  not  be  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  this 

as  a  whole  has  been  decidedly  unfavorable  j  3eSafdat;°°S  g^STZT  ¥te  57f  * like  tbe  easence  of  ^  acd  «»e  price  is  down  ! Fal1'  and  tbose  wbo  bavc  sorSbum  to  ^  wUl 
for   bringing  the   crop  to   maturity.    The  j  ^  .  ^ o^wWcSar!!  ^ty  per  cent.  |  not  be  obliged  to  hunt  for  purchasers  at  thirty 

quantity  of  grain  throughout  the  kingdom,  ac- }  ^  enclosed  with  a  neat  and  8ubstan. !  To  plant  out  a  big  orchard  of  fruit  trees  with  I  or  forty  cents  a  Sallon-  Tbe  market  wlU  not 
cording  to  these  correspondents,  will  be  smaller  j  ^  |a  first  thoUght  of  money-making,  and  leaye  [  be  S^ted  with  New-Orleans  molasses  this  year 

than  usual,  and  the  quality  of  it  will  be  inferior.  |  q  ho         P     \  them  to  do  or  die.  I nor  for  several  years  to  come.  and  troPlcal 

There  is  a  great  yield  of  straw,  but  a  deficiency  f  each'other  in  regular  order  and  side  bv  1    To  keeP  two  fancy  five  hundred  dollar  car- 1 molasses  never        disPlace  sorghum  in  the 

of  grain.    But  the  crops  of  oats  and  barley  I  . .  ,         ,     8       .      '  ...  I  riaee  horses  and  nav  six  dollars  a  dav  for  a  I  country,  where  the  latter  can  be  produced  with 

..  °    ,     ,  _,    ,    ,    o         ,    T  ,    ,      ".Iside  through  the  heavy  grain,  cutting  an  ag- =  rldfae  noises,  anu  pay  six  aonars  a  aay  lor  a.  * 
tooughout  England,  Scotland,  Ireknd  and  |  ^ h  of  49  J[  bTh^  are  ^e  ^  \  team  to  plough.  j  tbe  little  labor  and  trouble  which  it  requires. 

Wales  are  verylarge  and  very  fine    The  pota-  ]  &  Qf  mQdem  im  ent  with  ;    It  is  positively  a  poor  practice  to  call  «  book  \ 

to  crop  m  the  Kingdom  is  said  to  be  in  a  cnti- ,  ^  ^  ^        aud  &re  each  mana  |  iearnin "  all  bosh,  to  ignore  news  and  agricul- 1  - 

cal  condition.    The  potato  disease  appeared  1  ^  ^  ^  ^  .q  &  conyenient  la^e  and  |  tural  papers,  and  attempt  to  keep  an  even  yoke }    °LD  Cows-when  to  Kiix.-It  is  a  question, 

early  in  the  season  in  the  south  and  west  of  I  .  .      ,  .  ,  .   .     ,  i  with  vour  nrno-rpsoivp  npio-hhnru  hv  main  I  among  farmers,  as  to  what  age  cows  can  be 

„    ,    ,      ,  ,  A  ,        .     ^    „  s  drives  his  four  horses  in  hand.  i wu"  ■> uur  progressive  neignDors  Dy  main ,        o  &         ,  . 

England,  and  more  lately,  owing  to  the  prev-f  |  strength  and  stupidness.  "  Cosmo."  \  properly  used  for  dairy  purposes,  and  when  it 

alence  of  rain,  it  has  made  considerable  pro- 1    There  are  73  men  at  work  who  are  paid  each  |  .»„„„„„.„,„.,„„   I  is  best  to  dispose  of  them  on  account  of  age. 

gress  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  |  $2.50  per  day  and  board.  The  routine  of  labor  j  [This  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  breed  of 

It  is  feared  that  the  potato  crop  as  a  whole  will  1  is  as  follows :  Breakfast  in  time  to  be  on  the !  Plowing  Heavy  Lands.— It  would  be  inter- 1  tne  anjmais>  all(j  the  usage  they  have  receiv  ed 
not  be  more  than  one-half  of  its  usual  quantity  ;  j  field  by  six  o'clock ;  dinner  at  eleven,  and  one  I  estlng  and  important,  says  the  Boston  Cultiva- 1  As  a  generai  rule,  when  a  cow  has  entered  her 
and  this  deficiency  will  increase  the  demand  for  I  hour's  rest;  lunch  at  four,  and  supper  atl'or'to  know  what  would  be  the  comparative  |  teens  she  has  approximated  closely  the  limit  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats.  j  seven.  I  result8>  in  regard  to  the  crops  produced  for  |  ber  usefulness  in  the  dairy  line.   A  goodfarm- 

The  crops  in  France  have  not  been  at  all  I  Tbese  operations  are  applicable  to  the  Grant  j  three  years,  between  lots  plowed  in  furrows  of  j  er  once  remarked  that  a  cow  was  never  worn 
good  The  weather  has  been  very  unfavor- 1 farm-  Upon  the  other  farms  other  reapers  and  ! fifteen  inches  and  others  of  ten  inches  wide,  |  out  so  iong  ag  tnere  was  room  on  her  horns 
able/and  there  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  grain  I  men  are  likewise  employed.  Upon  the  several  j  °n  beay  soil-    14  |s  a  rule  in  England  and  j  for  a  new  winkle  ! 

and  roots.    The  grain  crop  of  Germany  has !  ^rms  the  proprietor  has  had  erected  full  sets !  f cot  alld-  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 1  _ 

been  good  but  the  potato  disease  has  also  pre- 1  of  substantial  buildings  of  sufficient  capacity  j  tr7>  to  P!°w  clay  land  in  as  fine  or  narrow  fur- 1 

vailed  there  and  the  cro^s  will  be  deficient  I  for  100  men,  about  the  same  number  of  horses. !  r°ws  as  practicable,  in  order  to  produce  the  ]    Measuring-  Potatoes.    The  following  rule 
from  one-third  to  one-half/  The  grain  crops  of  I »  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  are  model }  required  friability  and  give  due  exposure  to  j  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  busheis  of  ap- 
Belgium    Portugal  and  Spain  are  deficient  lfal™s  and  all  operated  for  the  specialty  of  | the  atmosphere,  which  is  so  necessary  to  de-fples,  potatoes,  &c,  in  bins  and  boxes,  is  rec- 
a  ,      5  .  ,  „    ,  ■  I  whpnt  i-flkinn-  i  velop  the  fertility  of  such  soils.    It  may  belommended  as  simple  and  accurate:   For  the 

Switzerland  never  raises  gram  enough  for  her  §  wueai  raising.  ■       *-  j  ■>      1  .  ,  ,  «.,.  _  _ 

.  0      ,  •,    5    mu  1  1  ■    w  1  j  .1     1  tu  isaid  that  the  width  of  the  furrows  was  not  1  number  of  "  even  bushels,  multiply  the  num- 

owu  consumption,  but  this  year  the  usual  de- 1    The  labor  required  to  harvest  and  thresh  the  =       .  ,.  .  ,  „     . .   -  .  .  '     _  e\     .  .  a 

„.  *  .   :       t      .  ,     Tl  ,    I     .     e  ...     ...    „A  i  greater  than  usual  in  proportion  to  the  depth.  =  ber  of  cubic  feet  m  the  bm  by  8  and  point  oft 

ficiency  seems  to  have  been  increased.    Italy,  I  gram  of  a  crop  like  this,  30  years  ago  would  =  °  .  t  .         \    \      .    ,  e     i  ,  1 

„    ,  „      ,  ''if  .     ;  .        -v.,      -nt         -.i       ,  I  On  this  point  it  may  be  inquired  whether  the ;  one  decimal.   For  "heaped  bushels,  multiply 

unlike  England,  has  suffered  from  long  contin- 1  have  rendered  impossible.    Now,  with  such  =  r  f         \      ,.'=„'..        -,     .  ^   „  »         „  ,  .  , 

,  ,     .f  .    '    ,    „  .    .         ,1      ...   .        .,  .      41    1  expediency  of  plowing  sward  to  this  depth  has  1 8  twice  and  point  off  two. — Selected. 

ued  drouth  instead  of  an  excess  of  rains,  and  I  auxiliaries  as  the  reaper  and  the  thresher,  the  I    '    ,     J  ,„%,..    , ,  .         ^p*"-      5  r 

.  „    ,    t  '    ,  I      ,  .  ,  .  .,       ,    ,  ..       e  .,  .    „=  been  demonstrated?   Would  it  not  be  better.  I  

her  gram  crop  is  more  than  usually  short.    Al- 1  work  is  but  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  =        ...         ,  .,  1 1  ~" —»~— —  

geria,  Tunis  and  Morocco  are  in  the  same  con-  \  machinery  requisite.     It  was  the  12th  of  j eSpmally  ^n  C  ayey         *  bu7  tbe  s™d  at  I    Nkvkr  feed  vour  catt]e  .    fte  vard  ^ 
,..        ■„  ......  .    m  ,      =.       ,  1  .  ./  . .       ..    i  only  a  moderate  depth,  where  it  would  more  I    JNeveb  leed  your  cattle  in  tne  yara  witnom 

dition.  Bat  on  the  other  hand  Russia,  Turkey,  |  August,  that  the  machines  were  put  m  motion ,  '  deCompoSe  and  give  more  immediate  1  a  "r^"  Economy  rightly  enough  shrugsher 
Austria  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  have  I  and  the  calculation  is  to  have  the  whole  1,700  I  ^U1C^ly  "ecompose  ana  give  more  immediate  f  '  o1nvpnl^  .  nr.pHpP    The  ae 

excellent  wheat  crops  this  vear  •  the  harvest  in  I  acres  cut  bv  the  middle  of  the  comino-  week  i benefitS  l°  croPS-plowing  deeper,  if  necessary,  1  shoulders  at  so  slovenly  a  practice.  The  ac- 
excellent  wheat  crops  this  year    the  harvest  in  f  acres  cut  by  the  middle  ot  the  comin0  week,  afte     rdg  ?   g      .  1  tual  loss  t0  the  farmer  from  ,hig  waste  18  equal 

more  than  half  of  the  South  American  States  I  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  150  acres  each  |  .  1  JU  .    c       1 .  .    -  .         -,  .       d  t, 

.  ,       ,    -       .  t>  »u  nl>j  •   *  ^    ,1    ,         j  ,       1  tions  distinguished  for  success  in  farming.         t0  the  cost  ot  halt  a  dozen  racKs  ana  me  ex- 

has  been,  good ;  and  of  Mexico,  notwithstand-  J  day.  By  the  22d  inst.,  five  threshers  and  clean-  j  s  m-        |  penge  of  keeping  tbem  in  complete  repair  for 

ing  her  troubles,  it  is  reported  that  she  hasfers  will  be  put  in  work  in  the  field,  where  {  """ <~  |        _  farmer  who  has  an  ax,  saw  and 

raised  grain  enough  to  supply  her  own  popula- 1  wagons  will  load  for  the  river  depot,  and  in  j    -Digging  potatoes  by  .Machinery. — A  trial  \  au      can  make  one 

tion.    To  summarize  the  practical  bearing  of  |  ten  days  more  from  that  time  this  immense  | of  potato  diggers  took  place  near  Bishopbriggs,  j    g  ' 

the  above  facts,  in  the  plainest  manner,  it  may  |  yield  will  be  in  the  bushel  and  offered  at  j  Scotland,  last  month.    One  consisted  of  a  |  — — "  "      ~ "' 

be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  countries  which  |  market.  j  broad  scoop  for  opening  the  drill,  with  a  revolv- }  The  great  sewage  sygtem  carried  out  by  the 
will  be  compelled  to  buy  breadstuffs  between  {  The  land  upon  which  this  crop  was  grown,  j  lnS  Sate  behind,  by  the  action  of  which  the }  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  London,  at  a 
the  present  time  and  the  next  harvest  are  Great  j  is  high  rolling  prairie,  and  was  broken  up  last  ]  potatoes  and  soil  are  thoroughly  separated  I  cogt  of  £3  000,000,  is  to  be  further  improved 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain, }  year,  and  the  seed  sown  this  Spring  from  the  j and  thrown  to  one  side  against  a  netting  attach-  j  by  app]ying  the  fertilizing  material  to  eight 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Moroc- j  first  to  the  tenth  of  May.  The  crop  was  put  { ed  to  the  machine.  Another  was  on  a  similar  [  thousand  acres  of  barren  lands  at  Maplin, 
co ;  while  the  countries  which  will  have  grain  f  in  by  the  implement  known  as  the  broadcast  { principle,  but  with  the  revolving  gate  placed  |  which  it  is  proposed  to  render  as  productive  as 
to  sell  are  the  United  States,  Canada,  Chili  and  I  seed  sower,  a  half  dozen  of  which  I  saw  under  j in  a  afferent  position,  and  without  the  netting,  j  a  garden  .  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  sew- 
some  of  the  other  South  American  States,  Rus-  j  cover  upon  the  premises.  —  —  mm  I  age  within  reach  of  many  thousand  acres  of 

Bia,  Turkey  and  the  Danubian  Principalities.    |    The  probable  result  is  based  upon  the  opin-  [    Mbs.  Makiah  Stares,  residing  in  Ontario  I  wable  land.    An  experiment  is  now  in  pro- 
The  stocks  of  old  wheat  in  Great  Britain  |  ion  of  good  farmers,  who  are  capable  of  form- 1  county,  K.  Y.,  cut  and  harvested  this  season!  gress  at  "Lodge  Farm,"  comprising  two  hun- 
and  France  have  not  been  so  low  since  1854  as  I  ing  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  f  over  twenty-five  acres  of  wheat  with  her  own  I  dred  acres, 
they  are  at  this  time.    Large  purchases  of  1  either  in  the  shock  or  standing  uncut.    This  |  hands.    Her  health  improved  immensely  byi 

wheat  have  been  for  some  time  past  made  on  1  crop  has  been  visited  by  the  neighbors,  and  j  the  operation  ;  she  acquired  the  bronze  com- 1  The  reports  from  Georgia  state  that  there 
French  account  in  the  Eastern  ports.  The  { their  judgment  is  that  there  will  be  from  25  to  j  plexion  so  fashionable  just  now  in  Paris,  and !  are  very  unfavorable  accounts  of  the  rice  crop, 
French  Government  has  intimated  to  its  citi-  f  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Take  the  lowest  es- 1  is  said  to  have  gained  fifty  pounds  of  flesh.—  |  and  along  the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah  rivers 
zens  that  large  purchases  of  breadstuffs  would  j  timate  and  we  have,  on  1,700  acres,  42,500  [This  is  a  good  hint  for  ladles  to  go  and  do  I  the  planters  fear  "that  they  will  lose  the  greater 
be  expedient.   For  many  years  past  the  im- « bushels  of  wheat,  which  at  present  prices  de-  -  likewise.  1  portion  of  their  rice. 

Oub  Daily  Beead.— It  is  the  most  important  and  practical  question  which  is  put  to  man  Let  us  not  answer  it  hastily  Let  us  not  be  content  to  get 
our  bread  m  some  gross,  careless  and  hasty  manner.  Some  men  go  a-hunting,  some  a-fishing>  some  a-gaming,  some  to  war  •  but  none  have  so  pleasant 
a  time  as  they  who  m  earnest  seek  to  earn  their  bread.  It  is  true  actually  as  it  is  true  really  i  it  is  true  materially  as  it  is  true  spirit"ally,  that  they  who 
seek  honestly  and  sincerely,  with  all  their  hearts  and  lives  and  strength,  to  earn  their  bread,  do  earn  it  and  it  is  sure  to  be  very  sweet  to  them.  A  very 
little  bread— a  very  few  crumbs  are  enough,  if  it  be  of  the  right  quality,  for  it  is  infinitely  nutritious.  Let  each  man,  then,  earn  at  least  a  crumb  of  bread 
for  his  body  before  he  dies,  and  know  the  taste  of  it,— that  it  is  identical  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  that  they  both  go  down  at  one  swallow.— Tlwreau. 


Tbs  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  Fireside  Muse, 


TIRED. 

Yes,  I  am  tired,  dear.   I  will  not  try 

lo  stem  the  eDbing  current  any  more, 
Nor  vex  with  fruitless  prayers  the  iron  sky, 

Nor  dew  with  idle  tears  the  barren  shore, 
The  rippling  wares  that  kiss«d  my  happy  hand, 

The  waves  with  laughing  music  in  their  flow. 
Sadly  I  watch  tbem  o'er  the  broadening  sand; 

But  I  am  very  tired— let  me  go. 

Too  long  my  chafing  pride  has  stooped  to  strive 

To  Tan  the  embers  into  lire  again; 
No  laith  can  keep  the  flickering  flame  alive. 

The  lingering  vigil  is  but  lingering  pain, 
Too  late  the  voice  assumes  a  tender  tone ; 

Too  late  the  lire  in  loving  6miles  is  drest ; 
The  tide  is  out;  the  last  faint  spark  is  gone, 

And  1  am  very  tired— let  me  rest. 

Yes.  tired— neither  angry  Or  ashamed; 

Each  wretched  mood  has  fret  its  feverish  hour; 
Let  the  pale  bud  lie  withered  and  unclaimed — 

Dead,  or  to  gracious  sun  or  pitying  shower, 
Perchance  some  little  life  may  linger  yet 

In  the  crushed  stem  aod  withered  leaves  we  see ; 
But  what  avails  repentance  or  regret? 

I  am  so  tired— tired  let  it  be. 

I  did  eo  much;  I  am  all  worn  and  cold; 

I  strive  no  longer ;  let  what  must  be ,  mast ; 
I  could  not  give  your  hand  the  strength  to  hold, 

I  could  not  give  your  heart  the  depth  to  trust, 
How  you  will  mi;s  me  1   I  could  weep  your  want 

Of  the  close  silent  love  that  fenced  you  so ; 
The  cup  I  filled  was  neither  weak  nor  (cant, 

But  I  am  very  tired— let  it  go. 

[Tinsley's  Maga2ine. 


Biographical, 

AUDUBON. 

BY  JAMES  PARTON. 


ill 


PUMPKIN,  APPLE  AND  PEAR  BUTTEE. 


i  forests,  in  canebrakes  almost  impassable,  and  S  ly  remarkable.  "  The  forehead  high,"  says  Mr.  I 
|  on  the  boundless  prairies,  he  sought  for  new !  Godwin,  "arched  and  unclouded;  the  hairs! 

I  varieties  of  birds,  copying  them  of  the  size  of!  of  the  brow  prominent,  and  mouth  character- 1  . A  correspondent  of  lhe  Maryland  Farmer 
!  life,  and  measuring  every  part  with  the  utmost  j  ized  by  energy  and  determination.  The  eyes  j  f lVes  llls  cxPc"ence  and  practice  in  the  manu- 
!  nicety  of  mathematics.  Up  with  the  dawn  j  were  dark  grey,  set  decplv  in  the  head,  and  as !  ;aClUrc  of  a  klnd  of  mock  aPPle  bu,,er-  wUch 
|  and  rambling  about  all  day,  he  was  the  hap- 1  restless  as  the  glance  of  an  eagle."  His  man-  i te  ?*>'8  15  an  cxcellent  a«'de  for  family  use, 
!  piest  of  men  if  he  returned  to  his  camp  in  the  !  ncrs  were  exceedinglv  gentle,  and  his  conver- 1 aud  lnoru  cheaP'y  mad,;  tlian  tbc  "Id-fashioned 
[  evening,  in  his  game-bag  a  new  specimen  with  1  sation  full  of  point  and  spirit.  Still  unsatisfied,  I  m\  ,  butter;  The  1Dgredients  for  a  five  or  six 
|  which  to  enrich  his  collection.  He  had  no I  he  undertook  in  his  old  age  a  new  work  on  the !  P  ,  kctt  ,  of  butlcr  arc--i  bushels  of  P«red 
|  thought  whatever  of  publishing  his  pictures.  quadrupeds  of  America,  for  which  he  had}8™  T1  "J""1  Pipkins,  tbc  same  amount 
i  "  It  was  no  desire  of  glory,"  he  assures  us,  \  gathered  much  material  in  his  various  journeys.  !  °f  >,ared  and  COrcd  S"'aar  8™lcs>  six  QUarUs  of 
{"which  led  me  into  this  cxile-I  wished  onlv!  Again  he  took  to  the  woods-accompanied, !  molasses>  two  Poll,,d3  of  browa  «»E«  i  fifteen 
I  to  enjoy  nature."  "  §  however,  now  by  his  two  sons,  Victor  and  !  ^umces  and  a  slnI1,nSs'  wor,h  of  cinnamon.- 

I  After  fifteen  years  of  such  life  as  this,  he  I  John,  who  had  inherited  much  of  his  talent  j  ,  Dg  PrePared  lhe  Ingredients,  put  a  pail  of 
!  paid  a  visit  to  bis  relations  in  Philadelphia,  I  and  zeal.  I Clean  Water  ,n  ,bo  kellle  and  add  ,he  P«"»P«n- 

{carrying  with  him  two  hundred  of  his  designs, !  Returning  to  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  I  B',nl  "''  ^e,  then  add  the  apples  gradually  and 
I  the  result  of  his  laborious  and  perilous  wander-  j  nudson,  he  proceeded  leisurely  to  prepare  his  !  St,r  kcC11  fr0m  bumm&  >V  nen  d<»"  n'"'. 
I  ings.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Philadelphia  for  j  gatherings  for  the  press,  assisted  always  by  his  j  mix  tbe  molasses  1,1  warm  water  and  add  to 
[  some  weeks,  he  left  these  in  a  box  at  the  house  j  sons  and  other  friends.  "  Surrounded,"  he  j tbe  butler'  Continue  stirring  for  a  time  and 
I  of  one  of  his  relations.  On  his  return  what  \  wrote,  "  by  all  the  members  of  my  dear  family,  j lbcn  ad''  lbc  suSar-  When  cooked  about 
[was  his  horror  and  dispair  to  discover  that  they  I  enjoying  the  affection  of  numerous  friends,  \  enouS".  add  the  cinnamon,  and  the  work  is 
1  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  "A  poignant  I  who  had  never  abaudoued  me,  and  possessing  I done'  Tbe  PumPkin  is  made  to  supply  the 
j  flame,"  he  remarks,  "  pierced  my  brain  like  an  j  a  sufficient  share  of  all  that  contributes  to  make  j  pIace  of  cidcr'  wbicb  uow  bears  so  biSb  a  Prioc 
j  arrow  of  fire,  and  for  several  weeks  I  was  pros- !  life  agreeable,  I  lift  my  grateful  eyes  toward  f 88  t0  make  ,bc  bu,ter  fluile  exPensir(>-  lf 
!  trate  with  fever.  At  length,  physical  and  moral  1  the  Supreme  Being,  and  feel  that  I  am  happy."  j there  13  a  Perceptible  pumpkin  taste,  the  addi- 
I  strength  awoke  within  me.  Again  I  took  my !  He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work  upon  f l,on  of  a  llt,le  raorc  molasses  aQd  sugar  will 
!  gun,  my  game  bag  and  portfolio,  and  my  pen-  \  the  quadrupeds.  Attacked  by  disease  in  his  I  8erve  t0  destro>'  i(>  wnile  supplying  a  very  de- 
I  eils,  and  plunged  once  more  into  the  depths  of!  seventy-first  year,  which  was  the  year  1851,  he  j  s,rabIe  artlcle  for  farall>'  consumption.  When 
!  the  forests.  Three  years  passed  before  I  had !  died  so  peacefully  that  it  was  more  like  going  I  c,der  1S  used-  ,,1C  Pumpkin  may  be  dispensed 
j  repaired  the  damage,  and  they  were  three  years  j  to  sleep  than  death.    His  remains  were  buried  I wltb'  as  11 19  on!y  a  sabstltute  for  that  article. 

|  of  happiness.    To  complete  my  work,  I  went  fin  Trinity  Cemetery,  which  adjoins  his  resid-|    " ~ " 

|  every  day  farther  from  the  abodes  of  men.  [ence.  '  <■         ■■   |    F.del.tt. -Never  forsake  a  friend.  When 

jJSighteen  months  rolled  away,  and  myobjectj  His  sons  it  >s  said  have  continued the  labors  |  enemi  bcr  ar0Und,  when  sickness  falls  up- 
=  was  accomplished."  =  of  their  father,  and  design  one  day  to  publish  =  °  '      , ..  1 

:    „    .  .  = ,        '        ,       ,     ,  .       .  i  on  the  heart,  when  the  world  is  dark  and  cheer- 

j    During  his  stay  m  Philadelphia,  in  1824, )  the  work  on  the  quadrupeds  of  America.    Mr.  f        ^  ^  tQ        ^  ^ 

l  Audubon  became  acquainted  with  Prince  Lu-  =  Audubon  also  left  an  autobiography,  which  =  *  , ,  •„ 

=  .  .  H  s     ,  ,.  ,      _  . ,    , '       .    =  heart  that  has  been  touched  with  true  gold  will 

1  cien  Bonaparte,  who  strongly  urged  the  natur-  i  perhaps,  may  see  the  light.    Besides  his  emin-  \    .    . ,  .     _  .       .  °  , 

i  ,.  ......    ,   .   °     „  I  ...    .    .  ?  .  =  redouble  its  efforts  w'-en  the  friend  is  sad  and 

I  ahst  to  publish  his  designs.    This,  however, !  ence  as  an  artist,  Audubon  was  a  vigorous  and  j  troul)]e 

|  was  a  work  far  too  expensive  to  be  undertaken  j  picturesque  writer.     Some  passages  of  his  I 

|  in  America  alone.    He  proposed  to  issue  sev- 1  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  the  birds,  are 

One  of  the  happiest  men,  and  one  of  the  !  eral  volumes  of  engravings,  colored  and  of  life-  ]  anion; 

most  interesting  characters  we  have  had  in  I  size,  with  other  volumes  of  printed  description.  \  in  Ame 

America,  was  John  James  Audubon,  the  cele-  j  The  price  of  the  work  was  fixed  at  a  thousand  j  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  school  j        ,        be  6ure  tQ  gustam  bim  m 
brated  painter  and  biographer  of  American  ]  dollars.    Before  he  had  obtained  a  single  sub-  j  reading  books.  I  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  fa  e_ 

birds.    He  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose  |  scriber,  he  se  his  engravers  to  work  and  pro-  ]    We  learn  from  the  career  of  this  estimable  |  ^      ^  ^  ^  ** 

pursuits  were  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  and  I  ceeded  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  wealthy  1  man  that  he  who  would  accomplish  much  in  j  ^\e\[t  ■  mVL ,  \je  rare  but  it  exists  in  the 
his  talents-  and,  besides  this,  he  eDjoyed  almost  f  men  nf  England  and  France.  1  the  short  life-time  of  a  human  being,  must  | ,  ea  maj    e  lare>    u  1  ex.is  3  ln 

'       ' .       ...  „'„  ...»    s  I  »  ,  ■  , .   .      j  =  heart.    TV  ho  has  not  seen  and  felt  its  power  ? 

every  other  facility  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  |    He  was  received  in  Europe  with  great  dis- 1  concentrate  his  powers  upon  one  subject,  and  f  Tljev  onl    fl       its        th      d         *  ho 

mortal-  w      ,     ,.,     ,      .      I  tinction,  and  obtained  in  all  one  hundred  and !  ^ec\ C0D^ 

His  father  was  a  French  admiral,  who,  about  f  seventy  subscribers,  of  whom  about  eighty  j  f^ubon  did  in  his  life  one  thing ;  he  made  | 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  emigrated  to  j  were  Europeans.    While  the  first  volume  was ! known  to  mankind  the  birds  of  his  native  land  ;  |  ^  ^  ^  yj°  UQUS  cee  and  ,eej  tbe  beavenly 

Louisiana,  where  he  prospered  and  reared  a  |  ;n  course  of  preparation,  he  returned  to  Amer- 1 but  be  did  this  so  well>  tbat  bls  name  wdl  be  1  ™  j  —  j  ... 

family.    His  distinguished  son  was  born  in];ca)  an(j  Spent  another  year  in  rangin^ 

1780.  While  he  was  still  a  little  boy,  he  showed  Iforests  to  add  to  his  store.  In  1 830,  the"  first !  wllicb  bis  volumes  are  composed 
a  remarkable  interest  in  the  beautiful  birds  that  |  volume  of  his  wonderful  work  appeared,  con- 1 
flew  about  his  father's  sugar  plantation,  partic-  j  sistiug  of  a  hundred  colored  plates,  and  repre- 1 
ularly  the  mocking-bird,  which  attains  its | senting  ninety-nine  varieties  of  birds.  The! 
greatest  perfection  in  that  part  of  Louisiana,  j  volume  excited  enthusiasm  wherever  it  was  I 
He  soon  had  a  considerable  collection  of  living }  received.    The  king  of  France  and  king  of!... 

Tub  temperature  of  a  forest  is  lower  than 
|  that  around  it,  but  higher  than  that  immedi- 


ptions  of  tue  habits  of  the  birds,  are  \         ,  .  , 

_     .   .        e  j     j  =  tray  their  hypocrisy,  and  prove  ths 

;  the  finest  pieces  of  writing  yet  produced  ;     ,  v 

,  .       .  ,    ..    ...     .  i  only  moves  them.    It  vou  have  a  fi 

ierlca,  and  have  been  made  familiar  to : ,    J  ,  '  . 

...    '        ,   .,         ,.        ...       ,     ,  |  loves  you,  who  has  studied  your  ml 


Adversity  tries  real  friendship. 
I  They  who  run  from  the  scene  of  distress  be- 
that  interest 
iend  who 
terest  and 


.,        .  .       -I  principle.    They  would  sacrifice  wealth  and  all 

th„  t  held  in  honor  as  long  as  the  materials  last  of  ■  ^       ^  J 

|  but  honor  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others, 

I  and  in  return  they  would  receive  the  reward  of 

{ their  love  by  sympathizing  hearts  and  doubled 

I  favors  when  they  have  been  brought  low  by 


^Tariaus  patters. 

  _   ■  j  disease  or  adversity 

The  Cotton  Gin. — In  the  year  1 792,  a  young  1   

1 1  man  just  graduated  at  Yale  was  on  his  way  to 
birds;  and  he  tells  us  that  his  first  attempts  0| England  inscribed  their  names  at  the  head  of|G  ia  to  teach  in  a  planters  family,  and  by 
draw  and  paint  were  inspired  by  has  desire  to  |  his  list  of  subscribers.  The  principal  learned  j  mere  accident  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene's  widow  1 
preserve  a  memento  of  the  beautiful  plumage  i  societies  of  London  and  Paris  added  Audubon  I  wa8  on  the  same  vessel  When  he  reached  1  ately  surround,nS-  Tbe  meau  temperature  of 
of  some  of  his  birds  that  died-  In  delineating  j  t0  the  number  of  their  members,  and  the  great }  Geo  ia  bi3  !ace  bad  becn  filled  b  anotber>  j  ^  fees  appears  to  be  that  of  the  surrounding 
his  feathered  friends  he  displayed  so  much  i  naturalists  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Wilson  and  1  but  j|rs  Greene  tool"  him  into  her  own  family^  air ;  chaDSes  take  Place  much  less  raPKlb' 
talent  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father )  others,  joined  in  a  chorus  of  praise.  j  0ne  day  gome  gentiemen  clining  with  ber  spoke  ! in  lhe  tree?'  eSpecially  S" tbe  trunks-  ThC 

took  him  to  Pans,  and  placed  him  in  the  studio  |    Tbe  WQrk>  which  consigted  q{  ^  |  Qf  would  ^  ^  |  nomena  of  vegetation  do  not  appear  to  mflu- 

of  the  famous  painter,  David,  where  he  neglect- =  r  pno.rnv;n_a  _n(1  fi_„  nf  „m„   !,,  .       .    „      °.  ..  ,,  ,    i  ence  the  temperature,  for  the  leaves  do  not  dil- 

.     ,       '    .     '         .  ,.     *?    .  i 01  engravmgs  and  five  of  letter-press,  was  =  their  agriculture  if  some  machinery  could  be  i  „  ,    '  '  .  n 

ed  every  other  branch  of  art  except  the  one  in  =  conipleted  in  1839 
which  he  was  destined  to  excel.    David's  forte  = 


For  the  later  volumes,  he  j  invented  to  separate  the  seed  from  the  cotton.  { 


I  fer  scarcely  from  the  air.    One  singular  prop- 


again  passed  three  years  in  exploration,  and,  |  "Gentlemen/said  Mrs.  Greene,  "apply  tomy!£rty  f  fe3ts  bas  been  noticed,  that  ftp '  pro- 
was  in  painting  bat  le-pieces ;  but  his  pupil  [  a[  Qne  time>  wag  enabled  tQ         ^  ^  qu  |  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^        j  tect  the  land  to  leeward  from  hail ;  the  hail  be- 

was  never  attracted  to  pictures  of  hat  kind,  j  tbe  Coast  of  Florida  in  a  vessel  which  the  gov-  \  thing ■•  Hence  sprung  the  cotton  gin,  which  j  C°meS  leSS  and  f"  aS  11  ^^es  ,tbe  fbrcst> 
and  he  occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  in  f  crQment  ()f  tbe           ^  bad  plaCGd  at  his  |  impartedvast  va,ues  toLad  areas  atlbe  South,  !  ^  T        ,'S       ^  {°T  ^ 

painting  birds^    At  seventeen^  he  returned  to  (  disposaL                   tQ  ^  ^  Le  pur_  |  &M  ^  ^  -               ^               &           j  distance  from  the  leeward  edge. 
Louisiana  and  resumed,  with  alt  his  former  |  cbased  „  beautifu,  resi(,euce  qq  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  j   

ardor,  bis  avori  e  s  u  y.  .  tbe  IIudsorJi  near  the  city)  wbere  be  prepared  }  did.  Hence  slavery  aspired  to  control  the  na-  j    Sweets  axd  Digestion'. -If  sugar  is  coated 

"My  father,  he  says,  in  one i  of  his  prefaces  j  for  the  press  an  edition  of  his  great  work  upon  { lion  and  the  church,  and  hence  the  great  re-  j  with  fruit  nntU  it  thoroughly  penetrates  the 
"then  made  me  a  present  of  a  magnificent  j  smaller  paper,  in  seven  volumes,  which  was  hellion;  and  all  this  from  a  casual  remark  at  alpUip_as  in  pies,  jellies,  and  preserves-there 
form  m  Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the  .  completed  in  !844.  { dmner  party  at  which  happened  to  be  a  young  1  |s  a  chemical  change,  a  union  of  the  sugar  and 

Schuylkil ,  where  I  married  The  cares  of  a  |  Many  New  Yorkers  remember  that  about  { man  who  expected  to  be  teaching  some  lad  his  { tUe  fruit ;  the  fruit  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
household,  the  love  which  I  bore my  wife .and  j  that  time  he  exhibited  in  that  city  a  wonder-  ]  -  Hic  haec,  hoc,"  and  not  to  invent  a  machine  { the  sugar,  giving  up  its  natural  juices  and 
the  birth  of  two  children,  did  not  dimmish  my  j  fid  collection  of  his  original  drawings,  which  j  wuich  was  destined  to  change  the  whole  future  j  qaaUties,  making  the  mass  an  indigestible  sub- 
passion  for  Ornithology.    An  invincible  at  rac-  ( conta,ned  several  thousands  of  animals  and  j  of  a  great  nation.  !  s'arjCe.    As  sugar  preserves  fruits  from  decay, 

tion  drew  me  towards  the  ancient  forests  of; birds,  all  of  which  he  had  studied  in  theirs  ~~    \     •.  *        ,.  ™u  ' 

..     .  ..  ,  „  ,  I    ..    ,  „  ,  T  I  =  so  it  preserves  them  from  digestion.  There 

the  American  continent,  and  many  years  rolled  |  native  homes,  all  drawn  of  the  size  of  life  by  j  r0B  Birds. — Tie  up  a  little  sulphur  in  a  silk  !  are  many  causes  of  derangements  of  the  di- 
away  while  I  was  far  from  my  family.  |  his  own  hand,  and  all  represented  with  their  f  bag  and  suspeud  m  the  cage.    For  mocking  j  ges,ive  apparatus,  but  the  use  of  sugar  and 

To  facilitate  his  design  of  studying  birds  in  j  natural  foliage  around  them.  j  birds  ,bi9  is  esscntial  to  their  health,  and  the  j  molasses  is  one  of  the  greatest—  Herald  of 

their  native  woods,  he  removed  his  family  to  j    He  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but  his  j  sulphur  will  keep  all  the  red  ants  and  other  in- !  Health. 


the  village  of  Henderson,  upon  the  banks  off  natural  vigor  appeared  in  no  degree  abated,  f  sects  from  the  cages  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.  I 

the  Ohio,  whence,  for  fifteen  years,  he  made  I  Parke  Godwin,  who  knew  him  well  at  that  |  Bed  ants  will  never  be  found  in  a  closet  or  I  To  Cube  a  Fblos.— As  soon  as  the  parts  be- 
excursions  into  the  forest  with  his  portfolio,  i  time,  describes  him  as  possessing  all  the  spright- 1  drawer  if  a  small  bag  of  sulphur  he  kept  con-  j  ^n  to  swell,  wrap  the  part  affected  with  a 
rifle  and  gaming-bag.  }  lmCss  and  vigor  of  a  young  man.    He  was  I  stanlly  in  these  places.  j  cloth  thoroughly  saturated  with  tincture  of  lo- 

From  the  great  lakes  to  the  extremest  points  |  tall  and  remarkably  well  formed,  and  there  was  |    I  belia,  and  the  felon  is  dead.    An  old  physician 

of  Florida— from  the  Alleghames  to  the  prairies  j  in  his  countenance  a  singular  blending  of  inno-  j  The  cranberry  crop  in  New  Jersey  will  be  I  says  he  has  known  it  to  cure  in  scores  of  cases, 
beyond  the  Mississippi— through  impenetrable  =  cence  and  ambition.    His  head  was  exceeding-  5  largo.    Ocean  county  will  yield  2.^,000  bushels  » and  it  never  fails,  if  applied  in  season. 

There  are  women  who  cannot  grow  old,— women  who,  without  any  special  effort,  remain  always  young  and  attractive.  The  number  is  smaller 
than  it  should  be,  but  there  is  still  a  sufficient  number  to  mark  the  wide  difference  between  this  class  and  the  other.  The  great  secret  of  this  perpetual 
youth  lies  not  in  beauty,  for  some  women  possess  it  who  are  not  at  all  handsome  ;  nor  in  dress,  for  they  are  frequently  careless  in  that  respect,  so  far  as 
mere  arbitrary  dictates  of  fashion  are  concerned ;  nor  in  having  nothing  to  do,  for  these  ever-young  women  are  always  busy  as  bees,  and  it  is  very  well 
known  that  idleness  will  fret  people  into  old  age  and  ugliness  taster  than  overwork.  The  charm,  we  imagine,  lies  in  a  sunny  temper,  neither  more 
nor  less— the  blessed  gift  of  always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  stretching  the  mantle  of  charity  over  even'  body's  faults  and  failings. 
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The  Farm  ami  Fimixta* 


I  taken  up,  for  the  latter  cannot  stand  a  very  j  different  kinds  of  trees  are  sawn  up.    Before  [  FARMERS^  CLUBS. 

[  slight  frost  in  the  absence  of  the  leaves.  I  the  severe  frost  occurred  in  October  last,  the  j    Faemees  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and 

■ I    Mangels  are  very  tender,  and  should  be  hau- [  earthing  up  of  some  late  celery  with  sawdust  j  ocpupy  themselves  too  constantly  with  pliysi- 
STORING  BOOT  CROPS.  j  djed  wit]l  tne  greatest  care.    if  the  roots  are  j  had  just  been  finished,  and  it  was  found  in  [  Cal  labor  on  the  farm.    Too  much  muscular  ex- 

Many  farmers  are  prevented  from  growing  I  fluuS  carelessly  one  over  the  other,  the  bruises  1  Spring  wonderfully  fresh— the  frost  not  having  {  ercise  wearies  the  body  and  indisposes  the  mind 
root  crops  extensively  by  the  great  amount  oflwbicb  they  receive  will  cause  them  to  rot.—  j  penetrated  through  the  surface  to  the  heart."    I  to  exertion.    The  farmer  has  too  long  regarded 

labor,  and  consequent  expense,  incurred  in !  They  may  be  safely  kePl  throughout  the  Win-  {  -  -  j  his  calling  as  a  physical  mission,  requiring  little 

taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  storing  1 ter  by  Piling  them  in  the  manner  recommend- ;  Grapes  on  Elms.— At  the  Winter  meetingofl  or  no  effort  of  the  mind,  but  a  constant  tension 
themlbr  the  Winter.  A  large  crop  of  ruta°  j ed  for  ruta-bagas.  Holes  for  ventilation  should  j  tne  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  {  of  muscle.  Anything  which  should  induce 
bagas,  beets,  carrots,  or  parsnips  require  much  I be  Ieft  in  tbe  t0P  or  sides  of  the  beaP'  and  kePt 1  Hon.  John  B.  Turner,  a  successful  grape-grow- 1  them  to  congregate  together  socially  would  be 
labor  to  handle  them  properly  and  secure  them  I  stopped  with  straw  or  hay.  A  covering  of[er,  during  a  discussion  on  the  grape,  advoca-  j  a  great  blessing,  but  still  more  so  when  this 
from  the  frost.  In  the  mild  climates  of  Great  I  straw,  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  earth  over  it,  j  ted  the  growing  0f  grapes  on  elms.  He  said  :  j  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes 
Britain  and  Ireland,  France  and  Germany,  root  I is  tbe  most  approved  manner  of  protecting  \    «  when,  years  ago,  I  taught  Latin  to  boys,  \  upon  their  occupation. 

crops  are  always  brought  to  the  farm  yard  as  I  roots  in  Winter,  in  the  absence  of  a  root-house  |  we  used  t0  read  of  the  ancients  letting  their  j  It  would  surprise  a  body  of  farmers,  who 
soon  as  they  are  taken  up,  and  stored  in  sheds,  j  °r  capacious  cellar.  [  grapevines  clamber  on  elms,  but  I  thought  lit-  j  had  never  tried  it,  to  find  out  how  much  knowl- 

or  made  into  roof-like  piles  in  some  secure !  IQ  Alderney,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  j  l]e  of  tne  statement  as  a  practical  suggestion,  j  edge  could  be  gained  upon  almost  any  subject 
place,  and  thatched  with  straw.  Even  there  it  I  parsnips  are  raised  in  large  quantities  for  feed-  j  gut  \  fiud  that  I  cannot  keep  my  vines  out  of  I  connected  with  agriculture,  from  twenty-five 
is  injurious  to  roots  to  be  frozen  and  thawed  in  1  ing  milcb  cows  in  Winter,  the  roots  are  boiled  j  the  elms.  If  I  plant  near  an  elm,  the  vine  goes  j  average  farmers,  who  should  each  contribute 
the  open  air,  but  if  they  are  frozen  and  thaw-  [  and  then  pressed  compactly  into  barrels  and  ;  up  mt0  it.  I  have  one  vine  that,  despite  my  j  the  facts  he  knew  relating  to  it.  Perhaps  no 
ed  under  cover  they  do  not  suffer  much  damage  [boxes.'  It  is  said  that  roots  managed  in  this  j  remonstrances,  insists  on  going  into  the  top  of  I  one  of  the  twenty-five  would  be  able  to  give 
from  those  causes.  I  way,  keeP  for  a  lorjS  time>  and  are  much  rel-  j  0ne  of  my  elms.  From  it  I  sold  during  the  past  |  more  than  a  few  facts  concerning  the  topic,  yet 

Ruta-bagas  are  much  hardier  than  beets,  !  ished  by  cattle.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  is  [  year  $100  worth  of  grapes.  I  am,  therefore,  j  when  each  had  contributed  what  he  knew,  the 
mangels,  or  carrots,  and  will  not  be  damaged  I  mixed  with  them.  I  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  its  willfulness ;  for  [subject  might  be  thoroughly  elucidated  and 

by  a  slight  frost,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  I  Parsnips  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  in  order  to  [  these  grapes  did  not  cost  me  a  cent  for  culture  [  easily  understood.  When  they  come  together 
them  in  the  ground  until  they  recover  from  the  I bave  them  accessible  for  feeding  stock,  they  j  or  care.  I  am  now  planting  live  stakes  in  my  [  no  one  fully  understands  the  subject,  but  when 
check  which  an  early  frost  may  have  given  j  should  be  kept  in  pits  or  piles,  in  some  con-  f  orchard ;  and  elm  stakes  they  are.  Such  stakes  j  the  discussion  is  over  every  one  might  carry 
them.  This  they  will  do  in  a  few  days  of  mild  j  venient  place,  and  covered  with  earth  or  straw.  [  wju  save  the  annual  cost  of  training  and  prun-  { away  a  full  knowledge  of  it. 
weather,  as  long  as  the  leaves  are  green.  A I  Carrots  are  tender,  and  cannot  stand  frost.  jingi  and  judging  from  my  experience,  they  will  j  And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  proper 
bulb  of  any  kind  cannot  bear  even  a  slight  [    Cabbages  are  very  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  j  msure  fruitfulness."  j  method  of  conducting  these  Farmers'  Clubs. 

frost  if  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  I and  every  farmer  should  have  an  abundence  of  [  ,   [  First,  there  should  be  as  little  formality  and  as 

leaves.    When  sheep  are  folded  on  turnips,  j  them.    They  may  be  safely  kept  by  pitting  j    „    „.        m  ,  ^_\iew  rules  as  possible,  consistent  with  good 


Common  Geape  Wine. — Take  any  quantity; 

hurdles  or  rails,  so  that  they  may  make  a  clean  j  pletely  with  earth,  or  in  the  usual  way,  by  j of  &ow&_\^  SS^Jf^^StSS  I few  words  as  cbairman,  and  the  most  ready 


they  are  kept  confined  to  a  certain  spot  by  I  them,  like  potatoes,  and  covering  them  com- [  r™™™  *™  ..^        Ltua""l-)'  [  order.    Select  a  man  of  prompt  decision  and 


i  of  the  tops  and  roots  as  they  *o  along  I covering  the  heads  and  leaving  the  stems  ex-[Press  extract  the  juice;  put  it  into  barrels,  iwriter fGr  secretary.  Avoid  set  speeches  and 
without  stripping  off  the  tops  and*  rinds  m  \  Posed.  When  managed  in  either  of  these  ways,  j  cover  the  bung  lightly ;  after  fermentation  has  j  prepared  digsertations.  You  come  together  to 
patches  all  over  the  field ;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  j  they  are  not  accessible  at  all  times  in  Winter,  j  ceased>  cork  ]t  I  PIace  [t  m  a  cellar  or  house-" 


\  communicate  facts  and  not  to  display  rhetoric. 


the  greater  part  of  the  crop  would  be  destroy- 1  and  a  temporary  supply  should  always  be  kept  [  IQ  twelve  months  you  will  have  good  wme,  |  Any  Qne  who  ^  a  facUo  ^ye  should  be  wd 
ed  by  frost  and  rain.  Jin  the  root-house,  in  barrels  or  large  boxes,  j whlch  lmProves  ^  aSe '  let  *  stand  on  lts  leeB-  [  come.    It  should  be  a  meeting  for  a  free  «nc 


ed  by  frost  and  rain.  fin  tne  rooi-nouse,  in  Darreis  or  large  Doxes,  \  ;   "*  =  '  |  come,    it  snouiu  ue  a  meeung  ior  a  iree  and 

„.,„'.,  ,    -        .,     [covered  with  straw.— Western  Rural.  \— Scientific  American.  I  informal  interchange  of  ideas  in  the  conversa- 

J.  ne  Duios  ot  ruta-oagas,  and  ot  all  otner  =  =  =  ,  ,      ,        *H  ... 

e.     .      .  .,,    .      .    =  ,.„„  „  I  -  •  —  ;  tional  wa}\    This  will  be  found  much  better 

varieties  of  turnips,  increase  rapidly  in  size  =  =  =     ,  fi.  A  .  .  v 

and  weight  when  the  leaves  have  done  grow-  [  MANAGEMENT  OF  PEACH  TREES  IN  WINTER,  [  Fallen  Apples—  In  passing  several  orchards  [  and  ™ore  profitable  than  debate.  You  cannot 
ing.  These  crops  should  be  sowed  early  enough  j  ,  .     —  J  lately  we  observed  the  ground  under  the  apple  \ wel1  d(;bate  a  1ues^  without  the  disputants 

to  admit  of  the  bulbs  being  matured  before  I  Pba0H  treeS  which  d°  n0t  "pen  thelr  W0°d  i  trees,  in  many  instances,  literally  covered  with  \  becoming  interested  for  triumph  m  argument 
frost  checks  the  growth  of  the  plants  One  1 before  the  frosts  of  0ctober  aT°  generally  kiU-  \  immature  fruit-dropped  prematurely  in  con-  [  -for  success  of  a  side-and  this  is  not  the  ob- 
acre  of  well  managed  rula-bans  will  produce  I ed'  or  very  much  damaSed  in  Winter.  and  this  [  sequence  of  the  action  of  the  curculio.  Leav-  [  Ject  of  discussion.  The  object  should  be  to 
as  much  as  two  or  three  acres  managed  in  the ! fect  is  weI1  Wortby  °f  attenti011  by  a11  wh°  are  \  ing  the  fruit  there  was  wrong,  as  it  afforded  j  S*in  knowledge,  to  accumulate  facts  on  which 
ordinary  way  I  selectinS  Peacb  trees,  the  earlier  varieties  being  |  the  wormg  a  chance  tQ  escape  intQ  the  ground  |  to  base  a  right  decision,  and  not  to  display 

A  field  of  ruta-bagas  managed  in  the  ordi- 1 most  likely  t0  Stand  the  Winter"  11  baS  been  I  and  prepare  another  generation  of  fruit  pests.  [  abiUty  in  argument,  to  triumph  in  disputation, 
nary  way,  without  any  after-culture  of  the  1 found  that  U  is  a  g0od  plaD'  n0t  0nly  t0  sur"i  These  apples,  as  they  fell,  should  have  been!  Suppose  the  question  were  the  "  best  time  to 
crop,  except  singling  or  thinning,  will  probably  I round  Peach  orcbards  witb  a  belt  of  evergreens  j  fed  t0  lhe  hogg  or  otherwise  destroyed,  aiding  | cut  wbeat  ? "  14  is  obvious  tbat  well  attested 
produce  bulbs  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  i for  sbelter'  but  also  t0  plant  tbem  among  the !  by  so  much  the  extirpation  of  the  great  enemy  [  experiments  bearing  upon  this  subject  would  be 

while  the  same  field,  by  careful  after-culture^  \  trees>  as  tbey  n0'  °fy  aferd  f elter  from  barsb !  of  the  apple  and  other  fruit  orchards, 

,      „         .  4  i..    ;.  .,  ,  .        I  winds,  and  shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  I 

such  as  frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil  between  \        .'  _     ...  = 


the  drills,  and  hoeing  between  the  plants,  will  [ 


!  morning  sun,   but  give  out  a  considerable  [ 


necessaiy  to  determine  it.  Every  one  who 
I  could  give  any  fact  showing  the  effect  of  cutting 
1  wheat  at  a  particular  stage  of  growth  would 

•  ""*[  amount  of  heat,  which  establishes  an  evenness  i    Lawns. — One  bushel  of  gypsum,  two  bushels  I  assist  in  elucidating  it.    One  could  perhaps 

produce  ouiDs  six  01  sgvgh  lnciiGS  in  ciiQ.nieter.  5  ,  =  -a    -i         j         t    t  ■%    c        ■%        3    ±'s  •      »    '  *  ^  n 

f,     .   ...  ,     ,.     41  i.i         1  of  temperature  m  the  orchard,  and  prevents  =  ot  ashes  and  one  bushel  of  fine  bone  dust,  "give  the  effect  upon  rust,  of  cutting  wheat 

thus  trebling  or  quadrupling  the  acreable  pro-  \    ■     .f .  .,...>    ...  .*  .  ...       .  • ...  .  _      .  '.«.*..,  'f     "  . 

duct  1  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  trees  from  being  =  sown  at  the  rate  ot  forty  bushels  per  acre,  or  =  while  green,  showing  the  quality  of  the  grain 

well  to  weich  ^  damaged  by  frost.  I  one  peck  per  square  rod,  is  recommended  as  a  [  to  be  little  injured  by  it ;  another  cut  it  when 


When  storing  ruta-bagas,  it  is  ' 


The  soil  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  [  fertilizer  for  lawns. 


some  of  the  largest  bulbs,  and  some  of  ordina-  „ 

ry  size,  and  ascertain  the  great  disparity  be- 1  Peach  tree  13  a  nch'  sandy  loam-  U  sometimes  | 
tween  them.    If  ruta-bagas  are  grown  in  drills, ! succeeds  iu  a  llSht-  ncb>  sandy  BOl]'  but  beavy  [ 
28  inches  asunder,  plants  ten  inches  apart,  lclay  loams-  and  low'  ^drained  soils  of  any  [ 
there  will  be  32,402  bulbs  in  an  acre,  which,  at ! kind  are  unsuited  to  ils  Srowtb-    The  riPeniuS ! " 
three  pounds  each,  amount  to  a  little  more  I  of  the  wood  and  the  hardiness  and  productive- = 


tripe,  and  the  rust  had  ruined  the  grain ;  another 
ZZ  \  states  that  he  cut  before  ripe,  and  no  rust  ap-: 
!-  peared,  and  found  the  berry  plump  and  got  a 
|  larger  proportion  of  flour  per  bushel  than  when 
—  |  he  had  cut  on  full  ripening.  And  thus  one 
To  kill  animals  for  market  with  the  least  f  after  another  gives  his  experience  upon  all  sides 
than  33  tons  per  acre ;  increase  these  bulbs  one  I ness  of  the  trees  may  be  Promoted  by  spur- j  possible  cruelty  has  been  the  object  of  some  j  of  this  question,  until  the  facts  render  its  solu- 
pound  each  and  the  produce  will  be  ii  3-i  1  Prumng  or  shortening  in  of  the  shoots.  This !  recent  experiments  made  in  French  slaughter-  [  tion  clear.  Now  a  learned  dissertation  upon 
tons  per  acre.  Increase  the  size  to  five  pounds !  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  off  about  [  houses  at  Vincennes.  At  present  oxen  are  f  the  wheat  plant,  with  an  ingenious  theory,  un- 
each,  and  the  produce  will  amount  to  56  tons  [ half  tbe  lenSth  of  the  new  wood,  especially  j  slaughtered  by  blows  from  heavy  hammers  on  1  accompanied  by  facts,  might  lead  to  a  different 
per  acre  [from  such  shoots  as  are  most  prominent. —  [the  head,  which  inflict  torture  on  the  unfortun-  [conclusion,  and  gain  applause  to  the  speaker, 

As  it  is  not  expedient  to  take  up  ruta-bagas  I  Strong  shoots  should  be  shortened  back  more  [  ate  victims.    The  idea  occurred  to  an  eminent  [  but  not  being  based  upon  a  true  foundation 
before  they  have  done  growing  nor  to  delay  I tban  weak  ones'  iu  order  to  bring  the  head  in- 1  French  physiologist  that  the  section  of  the  j  only  lead  those  astray  who  acted  upon  it. 
until  they  are  damaged  by  frostT  there  is  but  a  \ t0  ProPer  shaPe-    Ia  some  Places  Peacb  trees  [  spine  would  produce  more  instant  death.   This,  j    There  can  be  no  objection  to  an  occasional 
very  short  time  for  performing  'the  operation,  I are  tramed  as  espaliers,  and  protected  in  Win-  j  however,  has  not  been  demonstrated.    An  ox  [  essay  upon  some  subject  by  one  who  under- 
and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  brin°  them  to  the  I ter  by  a  covering  of  straw,  mats  or  boards.-2M.  [  thus  killed  lived  for  twelve  minutes,  and  en-  j  stands  jt  practically.    This  should  be  a  feature 

barn-yard  from  a  distant  part  of  the  farm,  the  I  -* '  —  I dured  during  tba*  time  the  most  horrible  sufifer"  I  by  itself,  and  would  be  an  important  source  of 

best  plan  then  will  be  to  pile  them  in  the  field  1  Blanching  Celeet.- We  copy  the  folio  wing !  lngs-  Decapitation  was  then  tried,  with  the  |  improvement .  uut  the  discussions  should  be 
where  they  grew,  selecting  elevated  spots,  [from  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle,  that  j  following  curious  results :  "A  calf  was  decapi-  [conducted  in  the  freest  and  most  informal  man- 
where  they  will  be  above  the  reach  of  water,  j  our  readers  my  give  it  a  trial  during  the  pres-  [ tated  in  tbe  sPace  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  \  ner_  Besides,  this  method  of  conducting  the 
If  the  field  is  large,  several  roof-like  heaps  may  j  ent  Autumn  :  j Its  bead  was  tben  placed  on  a  table.    In  six  j  discussi0n  would  have  the  advantage  of  making 

be  made,  and  covered  with  the  tops,  or  with  \  Having  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  late  I  minutes  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  blood  were  |  evei.y  one  a  participator  in  the  proceedings, 
earth  or  straw,  according  to  circumstances.  If  |  celery  from  rotting  in  a  new  kitchen  garden,  [  lo_st-  During  the  first  minute  the  face  was  i  and  thus  interest  him.  Every  farmer  can  find 
properly  secured,  these  heaps  maybe  allowed  I  where  the  soil  was  very  retentive  and  damp,  [  frightfully  convulsed,  the  mouth  opened  and  |  janguage  to  state  a  fact  in  referenee  to  a  subject, 
to  remain  in  the  field  until  they  are  needed  for  [  and  the  plants  earthed  up  in  the  usual  manner,  | sbut  as  though  the  animal  were  eating ;  and,  j  who,  most  likely,  would  not  feel  competent  to 
stock,  or  they  may  be  transferred  to  some  more !  I  have  since  used  sawdust  for  the  purpose,  and  [  strange  to  say,  on  putting  the  hand  against  the  |  make  a  speech  maintaining  a  theory,  and  in 
convenient  place,  when  horses  and  men  can!  find  that  it  answers  perfectly.  Last  Winter,  I  mouth  and  nostrils,  it  was  easy  to  feel  the  |  factj  au  theoretical  discussions  should  be  avoid- 
be  spared  better  than  at  the  time  the  roots  were  I  all  the  late  celery  was  earthed  up  with  saw-  [  respiration  continuing."  Thirty  animals  were  |  ed>  except  as  they  grow  out  of  well  established 
taken  up.  1  dust,  and  it  kept  quite  sound  till  April,  and  no  j thus  kmed>  and  tbe  result  of  the  observations  I  facts.— Cor.  Sural  New  Yorker. 

Mangel  wurzel  is  very  nutritious  food  for  j  slugs  or  insects  attacked  it  under  ground,  the  [taken  was  tbat  tbe  committee  decided  that  the}   — * 

cattle  or  sheep;  it  is  especially  adapted  for  [heads  being  very  solid,  clear  and  crisp,  and  [ okl  practice  of  killing  by  means  of  blows  from  |    The  Wheat  Fields.— See  that  surface  drains 
feeding  milch  cows,  and  on  this  account  is  [  well  flavored.  I  had  some  doubt  that  the  saw- 1 a  hammer  should  be  continued.  |  are  cut  and  cieared_    protect  exposed  knolls 

highly  esteemed  by  dairy  farmers.    The  leaves  [  dust  from  resinous  trees  might  give  the  celery  I  ......»,,™-__™..»,._™,.,_™_  \  Dy  spreading  a  light  coat  of  long  manure  on 

make  very  good  fodder  for  stock,  and  also  are  j  a  disagreeable  flavor,  but  on  trial  I  found  this  f  "  Mother,  I  heard  sissy  swear."  "  What  did  |  them  before  Winter  sets  in ;  straw  or  leaves 
useful  for  feeding  store  hogs,  but  they  should  ]  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  sawdust  is  now  |  she  say  ?"  "  Why,  she  said  she  was  going  to  j  will  answer.  Perhaps  a  coat  of  plaster  would 
not  be  removed  until  the  roots  are  about  to  be  ==  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  saw-pits  where ;  wear  her  '  darned '  stockings  to  church. "         1  pay  if  applied  soon  to  wheat  that  has  a  small  top. 


The  Deotjth  in  Wisconsin. — The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  says  the  equinox  passed  without  a  really  heavy  shower  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  an  almost 
unprecedented  event  in  the  memory  of  weather-wise  people.  Farmers  will  have  to  commence  feeding  their  stock  very  early  this  Fall.  But  while 
the  farming  interests  are  thus  suffering  from  the  drouth  the  out-door  laborers  and  mechanics  are  reaping  a  harvest.  Within  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  since  the  first  of  June  less  working  days  have  been  lost  by  out-door  mechanics  than  was  ever  before  known  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  One  conlractor  says  his  masons  and  out-door  laborers  have  lost  three  whole  days  since  the  first  of  June.  There  has  been  rain,  but  the 
rains  have  been  on  Sunday. 
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AGBIOCI.TCBE  feeds  ns ;  to  a  great  extent  tt  clothesns ;  with- 
out It  we  could  not  have  manufactures,  and  should  not  have  com- 
merce. These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster— the 
largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  1b  Agriculture.— DASlKt 
Weuktke. 


THE  FARM  AS  A  HOME. 

Tiiere  is  one  feeling  about  the  ownership  of 
land,  especially  of  a  farm,  which  gives  us  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  confidence.  It  is  uot 
merely  a  pride  of  owning  so  many  acres  of 
land,  or  possessing  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
and  horses,  but  the  fact  that  we  own  a  Iiome  ; 
that  it  is  ours  to  enjoy  and  possess,  to  improve 
and  cultivate,  and  at  last  to  hand  down  as  an 
inheritance  to  our  children.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  heart-pleasures  of  most  farmers  ;  and 
although  they  may  not  give  expression  to  it,  it 
is  ever  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 

How  dear  to  thousands  of  hearts  are  the  old 
"farm  homesteads,  "  to  be  found  in  all  portions 
of  our  country.  They  are  hallowed,  perhaps, 
as  our  birth-places;  as  the  spots  where  we 
passed  our  boyhood,  or  girlhood ;  the  fields, 
the  orchards,  the  brooks,  are  all  identified  with 
the  pleasures  of  early  life.  Aud  those  pleas- 
ures were  the  sweetest  we  ever  enjoyed. — 
Alas !  and  we  shall  never  witness  their  return, 
nor  any  joys  or  pleasures  that  will  be  half  as 
dear  to  us.  There  is  the  old  farm  house  !  It 
may  be  unpainted,  unsightly  in  architecture, 
its  appearance  neglected,  and  perhaps  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  strangers.  Yet  it  has  a  warm 
place  in  our  memory.  And  there  are  the  fields 
which  we  have  mowed,  ploughed,  sown  and 
planted  year  after  year.  Every  part  of  the  old 
farm  has  been  trodden  by  our  feet,  and  every 
acre  improved  by  our  hands.  There,  too,  is 
the  great  barn,  so  often  filled  with  fragrant 
hay  and  golden  grain,  from  which  we  used  to 
hear  the  "  thud  "  of  flails,  and  the  merry  voices 
at  husking  frolics. 

How  many  thousands  of  people  who  never 
owned  farms,  have  concluded  they  would  pur- 
chase one  at  the  evening  of  life.  What  for  ? — 
not  because  they  preferred  hard  labor,  not  that 
they  desired  a  change  of  life  merely  for  its 
novelty.  The  idea  is  that  they  want  a  home  ; 
a  rural  property  which  they  can  be  identified 
with  ;  a  stronghold  and  refuge  against  the  tide 
of  misfortune ;  a  business  that  is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  whims  aud  caprices  of  others,  nor 
subject  to  the  general  fluctuations,  disasters 
and  shipwrecks  of  trade.  It  is  the  stability, 
safety,  independence  of  landed  estate  that 
makes  us  fly  to  the  farm,  rather  than  continue 
in  business  that  is  perhaps  more  profitable,  but 
is  subject  to  greater  vicissitudes,  anxieties  and 
perils. 

As  a  relief  from  mental  labor,  from  profes- 
sional cares,  commercial  losses,  and,  often 
from  domestic  afflictions,  how  many  men  find 
a  refuge  on  the  farm.  If  the  mind  is  shattered 
by  excessive  mental  employment,  or  broken 
down  by  misfortune,  or  some  great  sorrow, 
there  is  balm,  consolation,  and  often  perman- 
ent cure  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  its 
kindred  arts.  This  is  not  a  mystery,  but  a 
great  medical  fact.  The  change  of  occupation 
has  its  influence ;  physical  labor  supplants  in- 
tellectual drudgery  ;  the  care  of  domestic  ani- 
mals opens  a  new  fountain  of  sympathy  ;  the 
air  and  sunshine  reinvigorate  health  ;  and  the 
fact  that  you  own,  possess  and  have  sole  do- 
minion over  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  herds 
and  flocks,  the  buildings,  and  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand,  gives  you  a  feeling  of  superiority, 
confidence  and  independence. 

A  writer  whose  heart  was  about  as  warm  as 
ours,  who  had  great  love  for  farm-Ufe,  and 
appreciated  the  farm  as  a  home,  expressed 
himself  as  follows: — "When  I  come  within 
sight  of  my  farm,  after  having  been  away,  a 
pleasant  sensation  rises  within  me  that  no  oth- 
er feeling  can  equal.  I  am  at  home — on  my 
own  land.  These  are  my  acres,  which  the 
combined  power  of  the  country  has  guaranteed 
to  me.  It  is  mine,  and  my  heirs  forever. — 
Here  is  security.    If  there  is  anything  stable 


!  in  the  world,  this  is  it.  My  fireride  is  there-  j 
!  fore  built  upon  a  firm  foundation.  I  and  my  ] 
I  children  are  safe.  We  are  not  intruded  upon  ;  ] 
I  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  this;  the  strong  arm  { 
j  of  the  law  is  ever  ready  to  defend  up.  Here  1 1 
I  have  my  worship  undisturbed  :  I  attend  to  my  ] 
I  concerns  unmolested.  In  a  word  I  am  at  | 
j  home."  | 

!  WHO  MADE  THE  FIRST  CAST  IKON  PLOUGH  j 
IN  AMERICA  ? 

I  In  a  descriptive  article  on  ploughs — publish-  j 
I  ed  a  month  ago  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside— we  | 
I  quoted  a  statement, originating  in  the  New  York  ! 
I  Farmers'  Club,  that  the  first  cast  iron  ploughs ! 
j  manufactured  in  this  country  were  in  Cayuga  { 
i  county,  New  York,  in  1823.  At  the  time  of  writ- 1 
!  ing  the  article,  we  were  impressed  with  the  be- 1 
I  lief  that  this  invention  could  not  belong  to  the  j 
j  last  half  century.  However,  we  published  the ! 
!  statement,  and  gave  the  New  York  Farmers'! 
!  Club  the  credit  for  making  the  discovery. 
|  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Piueville,  Bucks) 
I  county,  Pennsylvania,  writes  to  correct  this  { 
|  mis-statement  of  the  origin  of  cast  iron  § 
I  ploughs  ;  also,  as  to  the  date  of  their  inven- 1 
I  tion.  He  says:  "  I  cannot  now  tell  the  exact  j 
r  time  ;  but  in  about  the  year  1 798,  a  patent  was  f 
I  granted  to  Robert  Smith,  of  Bucks  county,  I 
I  Pa.,  for  mould-boards  of  cast  iron;  and  the  I 
I  ploughs  were  made  by  the  inventor.  This,  If 
!  believe,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  used  in  Amer- 1 
I  ica.  Thomas  Jefferson's  patent  was  granted  f 
!  near  the  same  time  as  Smith's  patent :  the  Pea- 1 
{  cock  plough  was  invented  a  year  or  two  later."  I 
|  We  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  1 
1  for  this  correction.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  I 
I  Jethro  Wood  plough,  of  Cayuga  county,  New  J 
1  York,  patented  in  1823,  could  not  have  been  j 
I  the  first  cast  iron  plough  invented  in  this  coun- 1 
j  try.  j 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  j 

1    We  have  before  us  the  Report  from  the  De- 1 
|  partment  of  Agriculture  for  August  and  Sep-  f 
I  tember.    It  gives  the  following  per  centage  off 
j  increase  tor  the  current  year  over  the  last  in  | 
!  the  wheat-growing  States  ;  Ohio,  130  per  cent;  f 
i  Indiana,  50  ;  Michigan_23 ;  Wisconsin  17;  Min- 1 
|  nesota,  125;  Illinois,  11;  Iowa,  20;  Missouri,] 
j  40 ;  Kentucky,  34  ;  West  Virginia,  60 ;  Virgin- 1 
|  ia,  50  ;  Tennessee,  40 ;  Georgia,  80 ;  Arkansas, ! 
1 45 ;  New  York,   14,  and  Pennsylvania  40. 1 
I  Kansas  and  Texas  alone  show  a  falling  off  from  I 
[  the  unusually  heavy  crop  of  last  year. 
|    The  corn  crop  promises  better  things  daily.  ! 
!  The  Southern  States  in  particular  show  a  better  j 
j  prospect.    Georgia  will  double  last  year's  crop,  j 
\  Alabama  increases  75  per  cent.,  Mississippi  80,  j 
j  Tennessee  21,  Louisiana  40,  South  Carolina  54,  i 
land  Arkansas  100.    Ohio  will  fall  off  30  perj 
j  cent,  from  last  year,  Indiana  1 7,  Illinois  14,  | 
I  Kentucky  28,  West  Virginia  1 5,  and  Virginia  10.  j 
|  The  crop  of  rye,  barley,  oats  and  buckwheat  I 
1  will  exceed  that  of  1866.    Hay  shows  an  in-f 
1  crease  of  25  to  30  per  cent.    New  York  24, 1 
I  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  25,  and  Indi- 1 
1  ana  26.    The  apple  crop  will  fall  short.    Pota-  j 
j  toes  are  rotting  badly  in  some  States. 
{    The  general  drift  of  the  returns,  comparing ! 
I  them  with  those  which  were  earlier,  and  the  I 
I  west  with  the  east,  are  favorable  to  an  admira- ! 
1  ble  harvest.    Should  the  whole  country  turn  j 
j  out  such  crops — and  we  know  that  the  Pacific  { 
I  will,  and  have  flattering  reports  from  the  south  I 
|  — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  superabundance  j 
{  for  home  consumption,  and  an  excess  equal  to  I 
I  any  foreign  demand.    Covering  the  country  as  j 
1  a  unit,  the  reports  have  been  and  are  exceed- 
}  ingly  favorable,  and  every  one  has  reason  to  ex- 
j  pect  a  better  condition  of  things  in  the  future. 
|    The  cotton  crop  of  the  present  year,  now 
1  harvesting,  is  estimated  at  2,250,000  bales. 
1  The  Sea  Island  variety,  owing  to  various  causes, 
}  will  amount  to  an  almost  insignificant  fraction 
I  of  this  amount,  thus  materially  diminishing 
|  the  aggregate  value. 

I  For  every  350  bushels  of  potatoes  removed 
-{ from  our  fields,  the  soil  sustains  a  loss  of  92 
{ pounds  of  potash.  Consequently,  wood  ashes 
1  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  manures  in  the 
I  culture  of  the  potatoe. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRIlULTtiiAL  PRESS. 

Several  of  our  exchanges  contain  di- illu- 
sions at  the  New  York  Fair.  One  of  these  re- 
ports the  remarks  of  H.  F.  Brooks, on  the  prof- 
its of  apple  culture.    We  present  an  extract. 

"He  advocated  the  enlarged  cultivation  of  the 
apple,  because  he  believed  that  more  human 
food  could  be  obtained  from  four  square  rods 
of  ground,  with  an  apple  tree  standing  in  the 
middle,  than  in  any  other  way.  He  cited  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wheat 
that  had  been  obtained  from  an  acre,  50  or  60 
bushels  being  the  greatest  amount.  Corn  had 
yielded  over  100  bushels,  oats  about  a  hundred, 
and  several  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  car- 
rots, aud  onions  had  been  obtained  from  an 
acre — assuming  as  the  utmost,  140  bushels  of 
corn,  700  of  potatoes,  and  1,400  of  carrots. 
He  then  stated  many  cases  of  50  and  75  bush- 
els of  apples  on  single  trees,  contrasted  this 
amount  from  four  square  rods,  wilh  the  smaller 
amount  of  grain  or  roots  from  the  extreme  in- 
stances cited.  Assuming  a  medium  amount, 
he  showed  that  more  might  be  obtained  from 
the  trees  than  was  commonly  produced  from 
any  medium  crop  of  the  grains  or  roots  men- 
tioned." 

The  New  York  Commercial,  although  not  an 
agricultural  paper,  has  the  following  in  defense 
of  the  word  "  Milch." 

"  When  one  reflects  how  broadcast  has  been 
the  sowing  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries  through- 
out the  newspaper  offices  of  the  land  in  ex- 
change for  puffs  therefor,  it  is  melancholy  to 
consider  how  little  real  service  has  been  ren- 
dered by  that  distribution  in  alleviating  the 
chronic  ignorance  of  country  contemporaries. 
•  Milk '  is  a  noun,  and  signifies  a  fluid.  'Milch 
is  an  adjective,  and  means  the  milk-giving  qual- 
ity. A  '  milch  cow  '  is  a  cow  in  milk-giving 
trim,  as  opposed  to  a  dry  cow — one  not  yield- 
ing milk.  The  word  is  not  in  as  common  use 
as  formerly,  but  it  is  a  necessary  aud  proper 
term.  It  is  obsolete,  in  the  sense  that  Shaks- 
peare  used  it,  of  4  soft '  and  '  tender,'  but  is  still 
generally  used  in  its  agricultural  sense  in  our 
rural  districts." 

The  "  Country  Gentleman  "  has  this  item  rel- 
ative to  steam  ploughs ;  showing  that  they  are 
becoming  largely  introduced  across  the  ocean. 
"One  English  firm  (J.  &  F.  Howard)  advertise 
that  more  than  five  hundred  steam  ploughs  and 
cultivators,  manufactured  by  them,  are  in  use, 
and  can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  proper  season. 
Still  further  to  test  and  exhibit  the  merits  of 
steam  cultivation,  they  carry  on  a  farm,  where 
the  work  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  steam. 
As  it  can  be  reached  by  one  hour's  ride  from 
London,  it  affords  abundant  facilities  for  ex- 
amination by  those  interested." 

A  contributor  to  the  Practical  Fanner,  writes 
that  the  best  cows  he  ever  raised  had  to  be 
milked  several  weeks  before  the  period  of  calv- 
ing. This  practice  was  a  preventive  of  garget, 
and  tended  to  the  general  health  of  the  animals. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  udders  of  cows 
become  greatly  aud  painfully  distendtd  weeks 
before  calving,  and  but  few  persons  resort  to  I 
the  sensible  practice  of  relieving  them  by  milk- 
ing. If  this  were  practiced  more  there  would 
probably  be  less  complaint  of  garget  than  there 
now  is. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Evening  j 
Post  furnishes  notices  of  several  farms  in  West-  i 
Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  among  them  the  Highland 
Farm,  of  between  500  and  600  acres,  owned  j 
and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Warren  Leland  of  the  j 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York.  From  his  no-  \ 
tice  of  this  farm,  we  copy  the  following  ac-  j 
count  of  Mr.  Leland's  success  in  raising  poultry  i 
on  a  large  scale : 

"Passing  from  these  general  items,  we  find  on  j 
Highland  Farm  a  successful  enterprise,  that  j 
has  been  pronounced  impossible  if  carried  on 
with  magnitude,  namely,  the  raising  of  poultry. 
To  this  business  is  appropriated  about  seven-  i 
teen  acres  of  land,  on  the  highest  part  of  which  ] 
arc  two  large  houses— one  of  wood  and  one  of 
stone — the  interiors  of  which  are  fitted  up  for ! 
the  movable  nests.    In  the  center  of  these 


large  rooms  is  a  fire-place,  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  fowls  in  Winter.  At  l  he  side  of 
the  enclosure  is  an  artificial  pond  for  the  ducks, 
and  the  running  water  that  passes  through  the 
dairy,  furnishes  the  chickens  with  ibes.ime  ne- 
cessary article.  As  Mr.  Leland  has  had  aston- 
ishing success  in  raising  poultry,  we  a>ked  him 
what  was  the  secret,  and  he  promptly  replied, 
cleanliness  is  the  great  desideratum  ;  after  that, 
the  greatest  attention  to  comfort. 

We  observed  that  the  nest  boxes  were  all  re- 
moved from  the  building,  and  were  undergoing 
a  cleansing  from  the  rain,  dews  and  whitewash. 
The  interior  of  the  building  was  thickly  coated 
with  lime,  preparatory  to  their  reception  of  the 
nest  boxes.  Under  such  a  system,  vermin,  the 
enemy  of  chickens,  had  no  chance  for  life. 
Throughout  this  house-cleaning  the  chickens 
are  locked  out  of  the  house,  and  compelled  for 
the  time  being  to  roost  on  the  surrounding  trees. 
The  last  year  there  were  raised  five  hundred 
ducks  and  geese,  four  hundred  and  fifty  turkeys, 
and  three  thousand  chickens." 

AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  110,000  hogsheads. 

Grape  vines  trained  on  the  soulh  side  of  a 
building,  with  a  full  southern  exposure,  will 
|  ripen  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
!  same  kind  of  vine  and  the  same  exposure, 
i  with  the  vines  upon  an  open  trellis. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Durfee,  of  Fall  River  haspre- 
i  sented  two  beautiful  rams,  one  a  South  Down 
!  and  the  other  a  Cotswold,  to  the  Massachu- 
!  setts  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  late  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Dayton,  Fly- 
!  ing  Morgan,  a  stallion  claimed  to  be  32  years 
|  old,  was  shown.  He  was  in  fine  condition 
[and  moved  very  well,  both  as  a  trotter  or  pacer. 
|  The  great  majority  of  horses  are  "  used  up  "  at 
|  half  this  age. 

The  Wiuthrop  (Me.)  Bulletin  says  pork  is  a 
|  drug  in  the  market  there.  Round  hogs  are 
|  selling  for  from  seven  to  ten  cents  per  pound  ; 
iand  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
!  that  they  have  been  fatted  on  corn  at  from  .'51  25 
|  to  $1  40,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  farmers  will  be 
|  great  losers.  Pigs  are  very  plenty  and  can 
i  hardly  be  given  away. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller 
makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  cranberry 
crop  on  Cape  Cod  this  season :  Proviucetown 
50  barrels;  Wellfleet,  400  barrels;  Eastham, 
200  barrels;  Orleans,  300  barrels;  Chatham, 
400  barrels;  Brewster,  1000 barrels ;  Harwich, 
3000  barrels;  Dennis,  1500 barrels;  Yarmouth, 
500  barrels;  Barnstable,.  1500  barrels;  Sand- 
wich, 1000  barrels;  Falmouth,  200  barrels ; 
making  an  aggregate  on  the  Cape  of  10,050 
barrels  of  cranberries,  which  at  $10  per  barrel 
will  be  §100,500  for  cranberries  alone. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says:  "What  we 
want  is  fortunately  not  now  so  much  laborers 
to  be  hired  as  industrious,  frugal  farmers  to 
settle  on  our  lands.  We  must  repeat  it,  at  the 
risk  of  dinning  unwelcome  news  into  the  ears 
of  our  country  friends,  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  Virginia  but  the  division  of  farms." 

It  is  stated  that  30,000  cattle  from  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  are  on  thcJine  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway,  destined  for  eastern  markets. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
says  that  farms  can  be  bought  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, for  about  the  figures  of  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  cattle  trade  of  Virginia,  a  new  feature 
has  been  inaugurated  bya  stock  raiser  in  Fau- 
quier county,  who  recently  purchased  in  Texas 
and  Mexico  800  head  of  cattle.  These  cattle 
are  intended  for  stock  purposes,  and  arc  rep- 
resented to  be  superior  to  the  animals  raised  in 
Virginia,  especially  in  size. 


Wheat  in  California. — The  amount  of 
wheat  raised  on  the  Pacific  shore  is  immense. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  its  production,  and  if 
California  farmers  extend  their  grain  fields  at 
the  same  ratio  as  for  the  past  ten  years,  they 
will  produce  enough  wheat  to  supply  all  the 
foreign  demand.  A  San  Francisco  paper  states 
the  amount  of  wheat  shipped  from  January  1st 
to  October  1st,  was  over  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  sacks— valued  at  §6,750,000. 


m 


Charcoal  for  Turkeys. — We  notice  that  a  California  paper  highly  recommends  charcoal  for  fattening  turkeys,  and  recommends  that  it  should  be 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  mashed  potatoes  and  corn  meal,  as  well  as  fed  to  them  in  small  lumps.  It  mentions  that  in  two  lots  of  turkeys  of  four  each, 
treated  alike,  and  one  lot  given  this  mixture  and  the  other  not.  there  was  an  average  gain  in  the  weight  of  the  first  of  one  pound  and  a  half  each.  While 
we  condemn  the  practice  of  mixing  the  pulverized  charcoal  with  the  other  food  of  the  turkeys,  compelling  them  to  eat  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellent  effects  of  supplying  fattening  turkeys  with  charcoal  broken  into  small  pieces.  We  have  had  evidence  of  what  we  say, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  have  recommended  charcoal  for  this  purpose. —  Utica  Herald. 
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Tto  W&vm  mxA  Fireside. 


3  tllji'  Qua 


Tbe  Fireside  $&use, 


AUTCJIS. 

It  is  a  icir  autumnal  da.v, 

Tbe  ground  is  Etrowu  with  yellow  leaves 
Tlie  maple  stems  gleam  bare  and  gray, 

Tbe  grain  is  bound  in  golden  sheaves  ; 
Afar  I  Lear  tbe  speckled  quails 

Pipe  shrilly  'mid  the  stubble  dry, 
And  muffled  beats  Irom  busy  flails 

Within  the  barn  near  by. 

The  latest  roses  now  arc  dead, 

Their  petals  scattered  lar  and  wide. 
The  sumach  berries,  richly  red, 

Bedeck  the  lane  on  either  side; 
A  dreamy  calm  is  in  the  air — 

A  dreamy  echo  on  the  eea; 
Ah,  never  was  a  day  more  lair 

Than  this,  which  blesses  me  I 

I  see  the  shocks  of  lipened  corn — 

The  yellowed  mosses  on  the  roof, 
The  diamond  dew-drops  of  the  morn, 

That  string  with  gems  tbe  s-pider's  wcof ; 
An  azure  haze  is  hanging  low, 

About  the  outline  of  the  hills, 
And  chanting  sea-fowl  southward  go 

From  marshes,  flats  and  kills. 

For  many  years,  the  autumn  brought 

A  solemn  sadness  to  my  soul — 
It  somhred  e'en  my  lightest  thought. 

And  on  my  gayest  moments  stole: 
'f  was  sad,  yet  sweet — a  strange  alloy 

Of  hope  and  sorrow  intertwined — 
Tliis  autumn  brings  me  only  joy, 

No  shadow  haunts  my  mind. 

And  why  is  this?   The  dead  leaves  fall — 

The  blossoms  wilher  as  of  old  ; 
And  winter  comes,  with  snowy  pall. 

To  wrap  the  earth  so  cLill  and  cold : 
T-be  sea-fowl,  strung  athwart  the  sky, 

Still  chant  their  plaintive-monotone — 
And  why,  when  leaves  and  blossoms  die, 

Should  I  feel  joy  alone? 


|    After  some  months  he  offered  his  hand  and  j 
I  was  accepted.     As  the  -wife  of  a  successful  { 
"I  merchant,  she  soon  found  hersel"  in  the  enjoy- ' 
I  ment  of  comforts  and  luxuries  such  as  she  had 
I  never  before  possessed.    Her  children  became 
j  his  children,  and  received  from  him  every  ad- 
I  vantage  which  wealth  and  affection  could  pro- 
I  cure. 

I  Fifteen  years  passed  away ;  the  step-daugh- 
I  ter  married,  and  by  her  step-father  was  fur- 
|  nished  with  every  comfort  requisite' to  her  new 
I  avocation  as  housekeeper.    But  she  had  hard- 


"Ido."  |  elsewhere  for  the  companions  of  his  decripit- 

"  Will  you  swear  to  that  ?"  jude.  nor  dare  insult  the  ashes  of  my  angel 

"  I  will ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  I  mother  by  now  claiming  the  duties  of  kindred 
belief  she  is  my  daughter."  j  from  her  deserted  children." 

"  Can  you  swear  to  the  identity?"  |    She  drew  her  veil  hastily  around  her  as  she 

"  I  can."  { spoke,  and  moved  as  if  wishing  to  withdraw. 

"  What  is  her  age ?"  j    " Gentlemen,"  said  Burr,  "I  have  no  more 

"  She  was  thirty  years  old  on  the  20th  day !  to  say.    The  words  of  law  are  expressed  in  the 
of  April."  |  book  before  you  ;  the  words  of  truth  you  have 

"  When  did  you  last  see  her  ?"  I  heard  from  woman's  pure  lips ; — it  is  for  you 

"At  her  own  house,  about  a  fortnight  since."  I  to  decide  according  to  the  requisitions  of  nature 
"When  did  you  see  her,  previous  to  that  I  and  the  decrees  of  justice." 
I  ly  quitted  his  roof  when  her  mother  was  taken '  meeting  ?"  [    I  need  not  say  that  our  decision  was  in  favor 

|  ill.  She  died  after  a  few  days,  and  from  that  ]  The  plaintiff  hesitated — a  long  pause  ensued  1  of  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  went  forth 
I  time  until  the  period  of  which  I  speak  the  f  — the  question  was  repeated,  and  the  answer  at  I  followed  by  the  contempt  of  every  honorable 
1  widower  had  resided  with  the  younger  daugh-  { length  was —  { man  who  was  present  at  the  trial. 

Iter.  I    "Thirty  years  ago."  1; 

I    Is  ow  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story.—  j    <  <  Tyhen  sbe  Was  just  three  weeks  old,"  added  I 
J  After  an  absence  of  over  thirty  years,  during }  Burr.    "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  turning  to  us,  | 
I  which  time  no  tidings  had  arrived  from  him,  j  «  j  bave  brought  this  lady  here  as  an  important !  - 
]  the  first  husband  returned  as  suddenly  as  he  j  witness,  and  such  I  think  she  is.    The  plain- 1 
I  had  disappeared.  |  tiff s  counsel  has  pleaded  eloquently  in  behalf! 

He  had  changed  his  ship,  adopted  another  |0f  tne  bereaved  husband,  who  escaped  the  I, 


$&isc£llatit}, 


FEUNDSHIP. 


I  and  they  stand  there  as  a  solid  bulwark  against 
the  evils  of  life.    Friendships  should  be 


Life  is  to  be  fortified  by  many  friendships. 

!  name,  and  spent  the  whole  of  thai  long  period  |  p"eriis  of~the"sea  and  "returned  only  to  find"  home  I  T°  loV6  and  t0  be  loved  is  the  2reatest  happi- 
|on  the  ocean,  with  only  transient  visits  onidesolate.  But  who  will  picture  the  lonely  wife,  I neSS  m  exlstence-  If  I  lived  under  the  bum- 
I  shore,  while  taking  in  or  discharging  cargoes,  j  bending  over  her  daily  tod,  devotin-  her  best  1 1Dg  SUQ  °f  the  eqUat0r  "  Would  be  a  Plea6Ure 
I  having  never  been  nearer  home  than  New  Or- }  years  t0  the  drudgery  of  sordid  poverty  I  to  me  to  think  that  there  were  human  beings 
I  leans.  Why  he  had  acted  in  this  unpardona- }  ported  only  by  the  hope  of  her  husband's  re- !  on  the  other  8lde  of  tbe  world  who  regarded 
I  ble  manner  towards  the  family,  no  one  could  f  turn  ?  Who  will  picture  the  slow  process  0f ! and  respected  me ;  I  could  not  and  would  not 
jteli,  and  he  obstinately  refused  all  explana-  j  beart-sickenins,  the  wasting  anguish  of  hope  1 Uve  if  1  Were  alone  upon  the  earth  aDd  cut  off 
!  tion.  I  deferred,  and  finally  the  overwhelming  agony  I from  the  remembrance  of  my  fellow-creatures, 

f  There  werefctrange  rumors  of  slave-trading )  wMcb  ^  ber  ^  ^  ^  wag  j  It  is  not  that  a  man  has  occasion  to  fall  back 
|  and  piracy  afloat,  but  they  were  only  whisper-  j  estingmshed)  and  she  wag  el]ed  t0  ^Heve  { upon  the  kindness.of  his  friends.  Perhaps  he 
|ed  conjecture  rather  than  truth.    Whatever  j  berse]f  a  ^doyf?   m<>  ^  ^  ^  j  may  never  experience  the  necessity  of  doing 

|  might  have  been  his  motives  for  his  conduct,  j  awakenin  in        beartg  ^  warm£gt  j  so ;  but  we  are  governed  by  our  imaginations, 

I  he  was  certainly  anything  but  indifferent  to  his  =  „   -         j     *  ,  .  ,  =  and 

l„    .,  ,     ,  ,    „         ,  =  sympathy  for  the  deserted  wife,  and  the  utter-  =  „ 

l  family  concerns  when  he  returned.    He  raved  I    .  „    .,  .,        .  ,  ,  _  I  all 

-        J  =  est  scorn  tor  the  mean,  vile  wretch  who  could  = 

i  thus  trample  on  the  heart  of  her  whom  he  swore  l 

xit  j  .  .  .  I  and  with  both  sexes.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
We  need  not  inquire ;      ,  „ 

,  .  ;  bookseller,  to  whom  I  have  been  very  civil, 

base  a  part.  =  '  J  ' 

^  ;  1  Whether  it  was  love  or  gain,  or  licentiousness ! and  who  would  do  a^th,DS ,t0  serTe  me ;  and 
!  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  claims.    He  |  Qr  gelfish  indiffferen     -t  mattefs  no[    he  ig  tQ0  j  I  have  two  or  three  small  friendsh.ps  among 

|  had  returned  wealthy ;  and  one  of  the  reptiles  {  yile  a  ^  fae         d       guch  kwg  &g  j  persons  in  much  humbler  walks  of  life,  who,  I 

I  of  the  law,  who  are  always  to  be  found  crawl- 1  ^   Let  us  ask°the  witness-she  who !  ^  believe'  ™uld  do  me  a  considerable 

ring  about  the  halls  of  justice^  advised  him  to  I  gtands  before  ug  ^  ^  ^  j  kindness  according  to  their  means.    I  am  for  a 

1  bring  a  suit  against  the  second  husband,  assur-  j  of  a  true.hearted  woman_let  us  ask  which  of  \  frank  explanation  with  friends  in  cases  of  af- 
|  mg  him  that  he  could  recover  heavy  damages,  j  thege  twQ  ^  been  tQ  ber  a  fether  „  |  fronts.  They  sometimes  save  a  perishing  friend- 

:  1  The  absurdity  of  instituting  a  claim  for  a  wife  I  1  sbip,  and  even  place  it  upon  a  firmer  basis  than 

!  whom  death  had  relieved  from  the  jurisdiction  !  Tamm5  t0  the  lady>  m  a  tone  whose  sweet"  f  at  first ;  but  secret  discontent  must  always  end 
I  of  all  earthly  laws,  was  so  manifest  that  at  f  ness  was  in  strange  contrast  with  the  scornful  |  bad]y  _m  Smi(h 

■  1  length  it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  to  leave  the  [ accent  wbich  characterized  his  words,  he  be- 1  "  

I  matter  to  be  adjudged  by  five  referees.  !  S0USnt  her  t0  relate  hne&y  lhe  recollections  of  | 

—  I  |  her  early  life.    A  proud  flush  passed  over  her  1    A  Kecipe  foe  Happiness. — It  is  simple  : — 

Many  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  |    it  was  upon  a  bright  and  beautiful  afternoon  j  beautiful  face  as  she  replied :  !  when  you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a  resolu- 

referees  in  a  case  that  excited  unusual  interest  j  in  the  Spring  when  we  met  to  hear  this  singular  f    „  „  firg|.  recoJlection       .  „  m  f     I  tion  to  make  the  day  a  happy  one  to  a  fellow- 

inthe  courtsfromthe  singular  nature  ofthe|case.  The  sunlight  streamed  through  the  dusty  j  ^  \  tment,  which  my  sister  and'  myself  I  creature.  It  is  easily  done :  a  left-off  garment, 
claim,  and  the  strange  s.ory  which  u  disclosed  ,  windows  of  the  court  room,  and  shed  a  halo  I  gbared  ^       'mQtber_  ^be  /      1 10  the  man  who  needs  it ;  a  kind  word  to  the 

The  plaintiff,  who  was  captain  of  a  ship  which  =  around  the  long,  gray  locks  and  broad  forehead  j  Saturday  evenimr  the  work  which  ■  sorrowful ;  an  encouraging  expression  to  the' 

traded  principally  with  the  West  Indies,  had|of  tlie  defendant-while  the  plaintiffs  harsh  \™  ^J"^™™l^™t  !  strivm.-^mes  in  themlel^s  4t  as  air-will 


Oh;  ask  me  not — 1  must  not  (ell : 

I  dare  not  all  my  heart  disclose — 
A  lairy  wove  a  magic  fpel! 

Around  me,  when  decayed  "the  rose; 
Two  gifts  did  fadiDg  summer  bring — 

Two  symbols  of  unfading  bliss^ — 
Upon  my  finger  glows  a  ring, 

Upon  my  lips — a  kiesT 


Firesitb  Tale. 


A  TSTTE  ST03.T. 


|  second  marriage  and  subsequent  death,  vowed }  tQ  jQTe 
f  vengeance  upon  his  successor,  and  terrified  his  1 
I  daughters  with  the  most  awful  threats  in  case  I 


into  his  motive  for  acting  so  base  a  part.  I ' 


„i  neennipd  her  rlnrino-  ihp  wppIt  onrl  v,rino- 1  striving — trifles  in  themselves  light  as  air- 
married  quite  early  with  every  prospect  of  hap- f  features  were  thrown  into  still  bolder  relief  by  { ^  mZ £  one    ^Uoit^lezst  for  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
piness.    His  wife  was  said  to  have  been  ex-|the  same  light  which  seemed  to  soften  ihe]^^^                                                      young,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  tell 
=tybeautiful,  and  no  less  lovable  in  her  |  placid  countenance  of  his  adversary.              |  ^  "^^Z^  £  ^  ^ ^  I  when  you  ie  old ;  and  if  you  are  old,  rest  as- 
Aftpr  li«ri„„         i  p,.  !„  ,i  p  moot  „nint„  \    The  Plaintiffs  lawyer  made  a  most  eloquent  |  ]eft  the  house.    She  often  gpoke  of  my  fatherj  \  sured  it  will  send  you  gently  and  happily  down 
ruoTed  halmonv  for  five  vear'  Z t*^Sh 1  &PPeal  &r  W3  CHent'  md  ^  ™  ^  ^      1 and  of  hia  ^anticipated  return,  but  at  length  she  j  the  stream  of  time  to  eternity.    Look  at  the 
SeT^Srfw^                                                                                                                 him,  though  I  observed  she  [result:  You  send  one  person,  only  one,  hap- 
hT^enl^o  veo^rp^h^                                                                                 t0  ™*  ™"                 ^  e^r.    1 1  pily  through  the  day-that  is,  three  hundred 
b5                   ™ts^S'  ^  °f      d6SOlate  hUSbaDd'              greatItnen  thought  she  wept  because  we  were  poor,  land  sixty-five  in  the  course  of  the  year-and 
and'  when  his  voun^t  child  was  but  three  i aSOny  ^  WhiCh  he  behdd  WS  housebold  Sods  I  for  it  sometimes  happened  that  our  only  sup- !  supposing  you  live  forty  years  only,  after  you 
weeks  old  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies    His  I rem0Ted  t0  consecrate  a  stranger's  hearth.  The  ]  port  wa3  a  bit  of  bread  .  and  she  was  accus- 1  commence  this  course,  you  have  made  four- 
'                       ,                         I  celebrated  Aaron  Burr  was  the  counsel  for  the  1  tomed  to  tpp  hv  thp  lio-ht  nf  chino  whinh  «hp  1  teen  thousand  six  hundred  human  beings  hap- 
wife  was  devotedly  attached  to  tim,  sorrowed |  „A  „„  „_.:„:_..„J  ,.„„_  UJ_  .  ! tomea }°  see  by  tne         ot  chips  which  she  f  ^  _n   „  „„„    w„„  t^L 

deeply  at  his  absence,  and  found  her  only  com- 1 


{defendant,  and  we  anticipated  from  him  a|jjjndied  t0  warm  ber  famishing  children  be-^P^'  at  a^  events  for  a  time.    Now,  worthy 

I  cause  she  could  not  purchase  a  candle  without  I  reader,  is  it  not  simple,  and  is  it  not  worth  ac- 

Such  was  1  complishing  ? — London  Atlas. 


splendid  display  of  oratory. 


fort  in  the  society  of  her  children  and  the  hope 

of  his  return.    But  month  after  month  passed !    C(mtralT  to  our  expectations,  however,  Burr  \  depriving  us  of  our  morning  meal, 
away  and  he  came  not,  nor  did  any  letters  I  made  no  attempt  to  confute  his  opponent's  elo- 1  our  poverty  when  our  mother  contracted  a 
those  insufficient  but  ever  welcome  substitutes  1 1cent  oratol7-    He  merely  opened  a  book  off  second  marriage,  and  the  change  to  us  was 
arrive  to  cheer  her  bitter  solitude     Months  I statutes'  and  Pomtln5  ™th  his  thin  finger  to  |  like  a  sudden  entrance  to  Paradise. 


lengthened  into  years,  yet  no  tidings  were  re-  \ one  of  the  PaSes>  dssired  tne  referees  t0  read  j a  home  and  a  father'"    Sue  Paused- 


The  Wife. — How  sweet  to  the  soul  of  man 
We  found  l ls  the  society  of  a  beloved  wife,  when  wearied 
1  and  broken  down  with  the  labors  of  the  day, 

celved  from  the  absent  husband  and  after  hop-  =  lt>  wbile  ue  retired  a  moment  for  the  principal !  "  W  ould  you  excite  my  own  child  against  1  her  endearments  to  sooth,  and  her  tender  care 
ing  against  hope,  the  unhappy  wife  was  cam- !  witims-  !me?"  cried  the  plaintiff,  as  he  impatiently  j  restores  him !   The  solicitude  and  the  anxieties, 

pelled  to  believe  that  he  had  found  a  grave  be- 1    We  had  scarce!y  finished  the  section  which  I  waved  his  hand  for  her  to  be  silent  j  and  the  heaviest  misfortunes  of  life,  are  hardly 

neath.the  welterino-  ocean  ^fuUy  decided  the  matter  in  our  minds,  whenj    The  eyes  of  the  witness  flashed  fire  as  she  j  to  be  borne  by  him  who  has  the  weight  of  busi- 

"  I  Burr  re-entered  with  a  tall  and  elegant  female  |  spoke  :  !  ness  and  domestic  cares  at  the  same  time  to 

Her  sorrow  was  deep  and  heartfelt,  butthe  j  Qn  ^  amj  ghe  ^  attired  jn  a  gimple  white  j  „  Yqu  are  nQt  my  fatierj..  exciaimed  sbe,  |  contend  with.  But  how  much  lighter  do  they 
evusot  pioverty  were  ^nowacded  to  her  afflic-  j         with  a  wreath  of  ivy-leaves  encircling  { vehemently.    "What,  call  you  father— you  |  seem,  when  his  necessary  avocations  being 

|  her  large  straw  bonnet,  and  a  lace  veil  com- 1  who  so  basely  left  your  wife  to  toil,  and  your  j  over,  he  returns  to  his  home,  and  finds  there  a 

Burr  I  children  to  beggary !    Never !    Behold  there  j  partner  of  his  griefs  and  troubles,  who  takes 

for  his  sake  her  share  of  domestic  labor  upon 

the  miserable  ittance  which'  s       d    |beT  advance'  and  ^en  gracefully  raised  her  f  "there  is  the  man  who  watched  over  my  in- 1  her,  and  soothes  the  anguish  of  his  anticipation. 

in<rl  bestowed  o^an  h^mble^^ms^re-s^  °"  I  ^eil,  discovering  to  us  a  face  of  proud,surpassing !  fancy — who  was  the  sharer  of  my  childish  j  A  wife  is  not,  as  she  is  falsely  represented  and 

|  beauty.    I  recollect  as  weD  as  if  it  happened  I  sports,  and  the  guardian  of  my  inexperienced  f  esteemed  by  some,  a  burden  or  a  sorrow  to 
A  merchant  m  X^ew  "York,  in  moderate  but  1  yesterday  how  simultaneous  the  murmur  of  I  youth.    There  is  the  man  who  claims  my  affec- 1  man.  No,  she  shares  his  burdens  and  alleviates 
prosperous  circumstances,  accidentally  became  j  admiration  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  present.  1  tion  and  shares  my  home— there  is  my  fatlier.  \  his  sorrows ;  for  there  is  no  difficulty  so  heavy 
acquainted  with  her,  and,  pleased  with  her  |  Turning  to  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Burr  asked,  in  a  |  For  yonder  selfish  wretch  I  know  him  not.  j  or  insupportable  in  life,  but  it  may  be  sur- 
genlle  manner,  no  less  than  her  beauty,  he  im- 1  cold,  quiet  tone :  j  The  best  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  |  mounted  by  the  mutual  labors  and  the  affection- 

proved  their  acquaintance  with  friendship.       I    "Do  you  know  this  lady  ?"  I  lawless  freedom  from  social  ties ;  let  him  seek  i  ate  concord  of  that  holy  partnership. 


tions,  and  the  widow  found  herself  obliged  to  I 

resort  to  some  employment  in  order  to  support!","  7~B         \-  ' 
,      ,  ., ,       ,_,  r  ,       ,        rr     =pletely  concealing  her  countenance, 

her  children.  Her  needle  was  the  only  resource,  --    ,■       A    r  * 

,  c  ,    ,  ,      ,     \       ,  ,      „    i  whispered  a  few  words,  apparently  encouraging  I  my  father,   pointmg  to  the  calm  defendant, 

and  for  ten  years  she  labored  ear  v  and  late  for  %  ■  °     =    J  ' 


Sewage  of  Cities. — The  agitation  of  the  question  of  economizing  the  sewage  of  London,  has  induced  the  Koyal  Society  to  institute  inquiries  inlo 
the  modes  of  removing  human  excrements  from  the  large  towns  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  it  appears  the  question  is  as  much  agitated 
and  as  little  settled  as  in  England  or  in  this  country.  In  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzic,  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  other  cities,  its  removal  is  effected  by  a  tax 
on  the  inhabitants.  On  occasion  of  some  discussion  of  this  question  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Mr.  Howell  made  a  suggestion  which,  on 
the  principle  that  "  charity  begins  at  home,"  ought  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  our  regret  for  the  immense  loss  of  fertilizing  matter  which  is  lost 
in  our  cities.    "If  the  cities  turn  their  sewage  to  account,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  take  care  of  the  liquid  manure  and  house  sewage  at  home." 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 
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Miscellany, 


THE  INCREASING  USE  OF  MUTTON.       j     A  Useful  Hist.— A  uuserilx-r  writes  as  tol-lmo 

  I  lows  :  "  A  tin  tube  made  like  :i  syphon,  driven  1 

Is  our  boyhood  mutton  was  an  unpopular  j  into  tue  vent  of  a  barrel  of  win(/     cjller)  aIul  1  FtoI7K 


FARMERS      AND       COUNTRY  MERCHANTS 
WD  ALL  WtIO  ILAVB  TOR  SALS 


BUTTEH— FAST  AND  SLOW  CHUBNING.     j  meat,  and  avoided  by  the  city  and  country  as  j  luc  otuer  eaj  iagBrted  into  a  vial  of  » :tter,  will 

I  much  as  the  meat  of  the  most  offensive  animal,  i  preveilt  tue  a;r  from  emCring  the  barrel,  while 
A  Pexkstlvama  dairyman,  in  giving  l»s  j  To-day  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  ( lhe  gas  escapes  through  the  water.  Make  the 
method  of  managing  cows  and  making  butter, ;  and  among  thn  peoplu  east  of  the  Mississippi,  |  barrel  otherwise  tight.  When  the  cider  or 
takes  exceptions  to  the  celerity  with  which  the  j  tue  best  of  mutton  and  lamb  commands  the  j  wiue  in  the  barrel  is  (lone  working,  the  water 
churning  process  is  generally  gone  through  |  llighest  price  of  any  meat.  All  nations  as  they  j  in  the  boUle  wiU  cease  bubbling.  It  requires 
with.  Iu  his  opinion  one  hour  is  not  too  long  {  aclvanC(.  m  civilization  abandon  the  grosser  and  |  no  fiUing  upi  and  there  i9  no  loss_  j  bave  tried 
for  the  operation  of  churning ;  two  hours  are  j  semi-barbarous  kinds  of  food,  and  substitute  j  it«  We  will  only  add  that  it  can  be  made  by 
better  still.  It  is  regarded  as  a  desideratum  j  for  it  tbe  iuxuries  0f  the  garden  and  nutritious  j  any  tin  plate  worker)  and  wLcn  once  madc  can 
among  dairymen  generally  to  get  a  churn  which  j  muttou  for  the  grosser  pork,  which  is  far  more  ]  always  be  kept  for  future  use. 

will  produce  butter  in  the  shortest  possible  { espensive  to  produce.    The  consumption  ofj   

time,  and  the  one  that  succeeds  best  in  this  is j  mutton  by  a  people  has  been  said  to  be  an  in- 1    „     T  ..        ..   T        .        ,.  „  , ,  = 

generally  the  favorite.  Those  who  have  worked  [  ,ex  of  lucir  civi  Uzation  aud  refinement.  !  „  UE  ™*™V<>h*  Jou™al  »  *  *M  \ 

a  dash  churn  by  hand,  for  an  hour  or  two,  with j  ■  of  corn  "bout  Uvo  milea  from  that  c^  0D  I 

a  batch  of  cream  that  acted  as  though  "  pos- !  There  are  some  curious  fac,s  lllustratlvc  ot  j  which  no  rain  has  fallen  this  season, 
sessed,"  will  hardlvgive  their  suffrages  in  favor  I tbc  immensely  increased  demand  for  mutton.  |  I 
of  prolonged  churning,  even  though  an  ounce!  Within  our  recollection  tens  of  thousands  ofj 
or  two  more  of  butter  were  sure  to  result  from!  sheep  have  been  slaughtered  for  their  hides  | 
it.  If,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  sections  of!and  tallow>  and  tbeir  meat  Pressed  for  swlne ! 
Pennsvlvania,  "dog  power"  is  employed  to I  fced-  T°-day  fake  ,he  >*car  roulM>  butchers! 
do  the  churning,  or  if  the  power  of  steam  or !  complain  that  it  takes  more  time  to  obtain  a| 
water  is  used,  the  question  of  time  is  of  much  j  meaSer  s»PPly  of  mut,on  and  lamb  than .allj 
less  consequence,  but  where  hand  labor  has  to}  °'uer  meals 


M  \rr.E  vVOAK.  Fl  Kv 
Oll  ,  mips.  VEOETABLKk.  ritiiiv. 
UtTTDK    A.-  It    I'll  !.:'.«:  .  I.VKU. 
EGGHi  l'di  i.TKV,  HAT, 

PISll,  WOO  I.,  «fco. 

I  bsve  lire*  e  sptrlenee  in  the  tale  of  Produce,  anil  can  ih- 
Ulo  lhe  Highest  Frees  fur  lhe  same,  and  nake  rCLL  cami 

HETUKMB  WITHIN  TEN  HAYpfrom  the  receipt  of  the  goods. 

Tbe  highest  charge  for  aelllog  li  5  per  c«  DL  A  weekly  price 
current  sheet  is  issued  by  me,  which  I  will  send  va.CE  to  an 5 
one  desiring  It. 

Cabii  Ahvaxced  liberally  on  consignments,  when  desired. 
All  produce  taken  charge  of  by  faithful  men  In  my  employ 
wbeo  11  arrive*.  I  bave  a  large  warehouse,  capable  of  holding 
&00U  barrel*.  I  can  give  reference  to  parties  Tor  whom  I  hare 
done  business  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country. 
Send  for  copy  of  Prices  Current,  and  mark  all  shipments. 

JAMES  W.  EDGERLY, 
W  !.  ■    1  Jit,  Boston. 
Sept.  S9,  1867.  3te<rw 


I?ennsijluariia. 


The  Markets. 

"WOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Oct.  19, 1867.] 

FABM  PKODCOTS,  KtTEI.,  &C. 


'50a  8  SO 

 $1  OU 


Wood  V  cord  $Ca9 

Beans     quart  .20c  f  TkTEW  CROP 

P°Ul°" Wft  =-  N  CLOVER, 


!  J^IEUL  WHEAT. 

I    A  bald,  white  wheat,  weighing  60  to  63  [ha,  per  bushel, 
\  yielding  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  ripening  before  tbe 
I  Mediterranean ;  the  straw  Is  stiff,  and  the  kernels  set  very 
§  compact  on  the  bead. 
|    Trice,  $5  per  bushel,  (25  for  6  bushels. 

ED.  3.  EVANS  k  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
1    38  2w  York,  Pcnn. 


Onions  1.60  i 


TIMOTnV, 

ORCHARD,  . 
HERD  AND 

KENTUCKY 

BLUE  GRASS  SEED. 


00 1 

■iftfifl  : 

42c  = 
.    !■>••:-  = 

...14al9c  !  ' 

\  South  and  Wkst,  of  tbe  most  approved  variety,  for  sale  at 


SEED  WHEAT 
Grown  from  recent   Importations,  and  frcm  tbe  Noi-Tll, 


Sept.  14,  1867. 


C.  B.  ROGERS, 


133  Market  Street,  Puil.ADKl.niiA. 

4w-36 


'  H.iv  ^1  ton  

At  Brighton,  on  the  day  before }  |'™1,^t()l°n -j 
do  the  business,  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished !  Christmas,  1839,  two  men  held  all  the  sheep  joats^  b'ush":::::...  ^ 
the  better,  is  the  general  verdict  of  farmers  and !         400  in  a11  at  Brighton),  yet  this  monopo-  j  Flour    I  g",".-"  - 

'  o  ;  ,  .  .  ,    irr  Corn  Meal  $1  4.)   M&lfvsscg  p  gal  sOalOO  : 

their  wives.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  increase  i 'y  dld  not  ralse  the  sluggish  market  one-naif  fRye^.  i?li5c  i  iiackTea 'sdcaliio! 

in  the  amount  or  improvement  In  the  quality  !cent  Per  pound.    In  1859  there  was  in  this  |  Ke™eM'oVf.'.'.'.".V."  "'..a70c  i  oi?V  KaT::"""":  Iioo[ 

of  the  butter,  claimed  as  the  result  of  slow  \  market,  the  day  before  Christmas,  5400  sheep  |S^^—;;;v///;;/.^j^^e{bv;"/;;;;viSl 
churning,  is  a  paying  equivalent  for  the  extra !  a»  sold,  while  the  average  weekly  supply  in  | ^^j-^;;;;;;;;;;;^  |||f3 

time  recommended  for  the  operation.  1 1SGG  was  over  800,  and  on  some  market  days  {  m«*«l  new  loai^l  sugar  y  m 

_„-,    |  over  14,000,  and  not  much  heard  yet  of  cheap  |  Beefsteak  2<ia25c  i  Hams  i*a2ec !  the  lowest  MAnncr  raioc. 

MECHANICAL  USES  OF  CASTOR  OIL.       !  mutton.    Another  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  j  5^^^v.V;.:V.:::1*mS  I  afc::::':'::^! 

—  j  that  while  common  fine  wooled  sheep  sold  for  j  >!««°n  i«»J*  I  f^68  ! 

We  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges  the  follow- !  from  ^130  $4  r)0)  the  ]arge  ]ong  wooled  sheep  1  Por^'freshi^l^^^ieasocl  Pork,'saii'.'.'.V.'.V:.'.'.V.'.'.V:.:i6o  | 
ing  remarks  relative  to  the  use  of  castor  oil  in)  soldlbrail.    This  fact  points  the  direction |  THE   NEW  YOEK  I 

the  trades,  more  particularly  its  application  to  |  wl)ich  our  larmera  should  take  in  sheep  bus- 1  WHOLESALE  MARKETS.  I 

leather.    It  is  much  better  to  soften  and  to  re- 1  bandry  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  and  realize  j      bbkadbtufi-s  moee  activk  a>d  rmoEs  better.  i 
deem  old  leather  than  any  other  oil  known.— ]  the  greatest  profits  of  to-day 

For  many  years  pa»t  the  quality  has  not  been  = 
;  present.   There  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  export  I  *T^0  T 
the  close,  the  market  in  flour  Is  more  active  and  10a  I  _L 

-  —  =  luw^v.  "«.v.^  -"--l  i  :  i&c  better, 

afterward,   as   is  the   Case  With   lard,  Olive,  Or  !  .u„:_  ).„.,„-   nnfl  „ll    rnmrn-inrl    liio-lipr1     Rye  flour  has  been  In  good  demand  and  has  Improved  dally.  |    Farmers.  Mechanics,  Ladles,  and  Everybody,   f  am  now  pre- 

'  1       .   .      |  tneir  muuon  ueutr,  anu  ail  coinuiauu   uicutt  ;  ne  >tock  ,s  hght  and  lhe  mMket  ls  more  acl|veat  tne  c\oge±     I  pared  to  furnish  you  with  constant  employment  at  your  homea, 

any  Other  Oil.     Leather  belts  lor  transmitting  =  nPI,<iao  alitor,  firct  rmolitv  cnlrl  in  lS^fl^    CorQ  meal  haa  been  In  fair  demand  and  prices  have  advanced  :  the  whole  of  your  time,  or  in  your  spare  moments.  Business 

_     a  •_.__!«    ...  11     i  ...i—    1°iPnces-      iHeSe  SUeep,  nrsi  quailt\ ,  SOIU  in  ISOU  ;  ,n  conBe  „uenceof  tbe  light  arrivals.  i  New,  Light,  and  Printable.    Hflycems  to  «5  per  evening  hi 

]  Buckwheat  flour  has  been  in  moderate  demand  and  prices  I  easily  earned  by  persons  of  either  sex  wbo  are  willing  to  work. 
:  have  declined.  |  Great  Inducements  are  offered  those  who  will  devote  their 

The  Wheat  market  has  been  variable,  owing  to  the  favorable  \  whole  time  to  tbe  business :  and  tbe  boys  and  girls  earn  nearly 
I  advices  and  the  large  orders  from  Europe.   The  receipts  of  I  as  much  as  men.   I  wish  ail  persons  who  have  spare  time  to 
\  spring  wheat  at  the  lake  ports  have  been  large,  and  will  give  at  send  me  their  address  and  test  the  business  for  themselves :  and 
ih»r  irlll  l«cl  l»n  rmn  m  mnro  oe  Ihsn  slwsre  5      r-,  -r*  •    m  t-i  n  i  considerable  surplus  for  export.   Tbe  exports  of  the  week  are  I  that  all  may  do  so,  I  make  the  following  unparalleled  offer: 

iney  W  III  last  ten  j  Ldrs  or  more,  as  tnej  aiw  a)  S  =  OTHER  PEOPLE  S  TROUBLES  £/AST  TO  HEAR.  =  153,337  more  this  week  than  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  |  To  all  who  are  not  well  satisfied  with  lhe  business  I  will  send  *1 
eoTiioln  ftfYihl*.  and  fin  not  eraplr      Rpcirlp  tliio  :-      ,1Tr  11  »•  »i      *j       i  At  the  close  wheat  is  2a3  cents  belter,  and  the  market  Is  tame,  s  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing  me.    Full  particulars,  dlrtc- 

remam  nexiDit  anu  UO  noi  craCK.     rsesiue  mis  =  — "Yrai  mnst.  rpnllv  ex-firr-isp  nntipnrp.    saill.in:    l«,n.»c™i.m™.m,.    The  market  Ib  2a3  cents  better,  I  lions,  Ac,  sent  free.  Sample  sent  for  10  cents. 

Address  E.  0.  ALLEN,  Augusta,  Maine. 


aine. 


When  boots  and  shoes  are  greased  with  it,  the  i  ,i,p  iftrnhq  nr  thp  lnno-  T,picp«tpr  wooled  sheen  i  male,rlallT-  For  many  years  pa-t  the  quality  has 

'         j  Hie  lilUlUs  OI  me  long  LieiCtsier  «OUieu  buetp  :  equal  to  the  present.   There  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  export  =  rpo  THE 

oil  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  polishing  {  are  larger  than  those  of  the  fine  wooied  sheep,  !  |SteUe^ lhe ' 

'  1  their  mutton  better,  and  all  comrrj 
•  I  prices.    These  sheep,  first  qualitv, 
motion  in  machinery  will  usually  last  three  to  j  from  §10  t0  %lG.—Tke  Homestead. 
five  years,  according  to  the  wear  and  tear  they  | 
are  exposed  to  ;  when  greased  with  castor  oil  [ 


1 


i 


WORKING  CLASS, 


- "  lou  must  really  exercise  patience,  said  an  |  Indian  com  is  more  activ, 


advantage,  the  castor  oil  will  prevent  slipping,  !  old  rat  t0  a  brother  that  had  been  caught  in  a  j  a^er^hal^en  more^IroVot'm'bats,  owing  to  the  de,  I 
so  that  a  belt  three  inches  wide,  impregnated }  trap.    .« No  doubt  it  is  painfm  .  but  squeaking  \  ^^"atfwo'Sfhree  ^X-r*  !  j 

with  it,  will  be  equal  to  a  belt  four  and  a  half;  will  do  you  no  good  ^batever,  and  it  is  very  j  .KSfflSAr^^  I 
inches  without  castor  oil.    It  is  necessary,  ]  Stressing  for  us  to  bear." 
however,  to  wait  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  j 


Sept.  21, 1M7. 


3w-37 


oil  has  disappeared  from  the  surface  and  pene- 1 


"You  are  mighty  compassionate,"  said  the  i 


:  very.   At  the  close  the  market  ls  Arm. 
:    Pork  has  been  quite  active.   At  the  close  the  market  is  firm  I 
!  at  .$22.40a22.45.  1 


Eliode  Island. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK. 


"  Ob,  I  assure  you  I  feel  beyond  all  descrip- 1 
,  1  tion  for  you,"  said  the  old  rat;  "I  can  enter  j 


Special  Botices 


!  prisoner,  trying  to  ease  his  leer, 
trated  the  leather,  otherwise  the  freshly  greas-  j 

ed  surface  will  cause  slipping.    The  rats  and  j 

other  vermin  detest  anything  impregnated  with  = . 

castor  oil,  and.will  not  touch  it -another  ad- ]  mt0  >  our  sufferings  most  fully  ;  but  you  see,  |  M0THEB  BAILEys 
vantage. 


QUIETING    SYRUP   FOR   CUIL-  = 

|  notwithstanding  that  I  grieve  so  acutely  I  can  |  dren.  only  25  cents,  sold  by  Druggists. 
[  command  mvself  and  behave  with  modera- 1  4w"391         GE0-  c-  ooodwin  4  co„  boston,  Mass. ' 


I  •  subscriber  has  purchased  of  R.  L.  MalUand, 
E  Esq.,  of  Newport,  his  Imported  Alderney  Bull  COMET,  lhe 
I  best  Bull  of  his  age  in  New  England.    He  will  be  kept  for  fer. 
.  \  vice  at  the  Harlow  Place,  two  miles  East  of  Providence,  on  the 

„   ,  =  Taunton  Pike.   Price  825.110.  WM.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Mothers  take  notice.—  \    Providence,  Sept.  29,  1867.  4w -3o 


w. 


"IS  WHITE   CLOVER  PASTURE    GOOD  FORp1011-'  !  itcei  ITCHI1  ITCHIII 

SHEEP?"  I    "  Very  fine,"  replied  the  captive  ;"  I  could  j  scratchi  scratch!  i  scratchi  1 1 

I  do  the  same  if  I  were  sitting  at  my  ease  look- !  in  from  10  to  48  hours, 

Having  kept  sheep  for  six  years,  principal-  j  ing  at  you  m  tbis  trap  .  but  1  doubt  exceed.  ]  whbatovs  o^tment 

lyupon  white  clover  pasture,  I  can  recom- 1  ingly  if  y(fW  philosophv  would  bold  out  if  vou  \  ^Z^to™" 
mend  it  as  being  durable  and  affording  about  1  were  bere  ;nslead  0f  me  »  |  wueatos'h  OcvtMbnt 

one-third  more  feed  per  acre  than  other  grasses,  I   _  I  wueatox's  ointment 

anditwiU  stand  closer  feeding,  and  sheep  io\~  =~==~==-— 

well  on  it.    I  have  about  ten  acres  that  have  I  MarriagCS.  I  OT  H"°"  mag.o. 

.  ,    -    .  .  ,.  E  =    Price,  50  cents  a  box;  t>y  malL  60  cents. 

been  seeded  eighteen  or  twenty  years.    It  was r 


cures 
cureB 
cures 
cures 
cures 


The  I  tod. 
Salt  Rheum. 
Tkttee. 
Barbers'  Itod. 
Old  Sores. 
Every  kind 


E.  BARRETT  A  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
TENT CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sites),  Shares'  Surer  Medal 
:  Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Oeddea  and  other  Harrows;  Wrtcht's, 
5  Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel- barrows.  Road- 
l  Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  CulUratora,  Potato 
1  Diggers,  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  or  first  class  l  annlng  Tools 
=  and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

I  Factory,  No.  9  Btirges  Street; 

Office,  33  Canal  Street,  Prorldenr*. 
|    September  21,  1867.  if -37 


|  JJUBBARD,  BLAKE  A 


FOR 

sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  A  CO. 

ProTldence,  Sept,  21,  1867.  lf-37 


sown  with  prairie  grass  which  is  long  since  ex- !  pJSZT^lk^  &^0V^i  ^ffiei^  John  ! 
tinct,  and  the  clover  still  nourishes,  (the  ground  ]  ^.iX^wiuil!^^^  ^taEm': !  B°"™.  ^ 

has  never  been  broken)  and  it  has  often  been  I  EmJfc  7°unsesi  daughter  of  Thomas  v.  Southwick,  Esq.,  or  \  1 
remarked  that  my  pasture  will  sustain  more  =  ^,In  fawtucket,  :th  instant,  Mr.  Jo.pjih  l.  Whitney  to  Miss  \ 

J  r  r  Elizabeth  A.  Smith;  3tl  Instant,  Mr.  Stephen  Tonrtelott ' ' 

Stock  than  any  pasture  Of  its  size  in  the  ne'l°"h-  i  J^anette  Easton  .Sth  Instant,  Mr.  Frank  Alexander  to  ! 

°      :  ma  Perry:  3d  instant,  Mr.  James  Albert  Harding  to  Miss  Mary 
borllOod.     It  also  makes  COOd   hav  for   SheCD  i  L-  *v-  1>r»tt;  Hth  Instant,  Mr.  James  N.  Earle  to  Miss  Sarah  \V.  I 
^  J  v'  ~-  Hunt,  all  of  PawtuckeU  I 

I  mix  White  Clover  Seed,  and  SOW  for  meadow  :  I    'n  Grafton,  12th  Instant,  Ora  S.  Glbbs  to  Christina  M.  Sher-  = 
.  ,  s     •  \  -  -  5  man,  both  of  Grafton.  § 

it  SOClS  Over  better  and  yields  all  of  One-third  =    In  Sutton,  Oct.  8,  frank  J.  Dadman  of  MlUbury,  to  Mary  E.  ! 

;  Dudley  of  Sutton. 


Address  WEEKS  | 
I  t  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

ly-35 


WELLINGTON'S  VEGETABLE  CUTTERS, 
r ' " 


BARRETT  A  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21, 1867. 


AT  W.  E. 
lf-37 


TP  VOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

X  i 


all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  K 
I  BARRETT  A  CO. 

I    Providence,  Sept.  21, 1867.  lf-37 


r  to  Miss  =   ...   -.               .     .  ,     l-  A  ORICCLTCRAL  IMPLEMENTS. — A.  8. 

" 10  *!|M  i  A  fl  IT'ftt'TTQIti'TV  Tn-PtYJ>rTtYVt>TYT    I  A  In  Agricultural  Tools,  cnnslsUnu  In  part  of 

Miss  Em-  |  ^IpKi-K)  Kji-  JC*  C  LKIJ.  VllltjllVt  I  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Casting.  ;  Sh..- 

;iss  Mary  |  - '                                 t>  A                               |  RonK  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay 


Massachusetts. 


FRVITS, 
Holland  Flower  Boots,  &e.,  &.C. 


more  per  acre,  and  makes  much  better  hay  for  I   in  Mendon,  on  the  loth  instant,  by  the  Rev.  Adin  Baiiou,  I'Drdit  trees, 

.   T   .   .       .    .         -        ,         ,       __.         =  Capt.  Warren  Pierce,  of  Tvnsboro,  Masa  to  Miss  Anna  W. ;  :  X 

sheep.    1  wintered  sixiy-nve  sheep  last  Winter  j  auo  Newton  Darling,  of  providence,  to  mus  Mary  m.  h.,  %      ORAi'ErjyES,  small 

««  u«n  ik„n   **i  1-   _  .     :  daughters  of  the  late  Charles  C.  P.  Hastings,  Esq., 

on  hay  thus  mixed,  without  feeding  any  gram,  ;=  No  cards. 

-„j  nFtn~  w;«t««        :«  l   1    In  Webster,  Oct.  11,  James  Johnson  to  Jennie  Scott. 

anu  lest  none  alter  Winter  set  m,  and  none  are  \   in  Mnront,  Henry  m 
poor  and  weak,  and  no  goiter  or  any  other  dis-  j boUl  °f  ""ft"*. 
ease  in  the  lambs.    My  lambs  have  need  of  but  1 
little  care,  the  dams  all  being  hi  good  condi- 1 
tion.    The  above  sheep  have  wintered  better  I 


a  AK-Noi.d.  dealer 
if  Conical.  Wrlghfi 
atent  Harrows  and 
ay  Cutters,  Garden 

and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels.  Spades.  Forks,  Iron  Ban,  Ac 
Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

Wconsocket,  R.  I. 

PERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS.  THE  BEST  IN  UARKET,  FOR 
•ale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  1  CO. 
Providence,  Sept  21,  1667.  lf-37 


IS. 


S.  FOSS.  Book  anp  Jon  Pbtmtkjl   All  descriptions  of 
■  k/«  printing  domj  at  short  notice.   Office  in  Patr.ot  Budd.nj^, 
Frsher"  to  ranVEleanor  Moorhouse,  !    For  Fall  Planting,  we  hare  for  sale  10,000  Pear  Trees ;  5000  =  Woonsocket,  K.  I. 

=  Grapevines;  6000  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees;  iOOe  ~-  n 

     =  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries;  1 000 choice  I « 

S.^S£SSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESE5ESS  |  Ro6es  and  Shrubs,— warranted  tlrst-class  stock,  and  the  choice  I 
I  of  this  season's  growth.— which  we  offer  to  purchasers  at  tbO  I 
3D  &  3-tt.  S  " lowesl  Prtcea !  together  with  the  finest  collection  of 


Ohio. 


DUTCH  BULBS 


than  flocks  in  the  vicinity  that  have  had  hay  I  year  of  her  age. 
and  grain  without  white  clover.— Corr.  Wit.  \  In  M*ndon' oaobr 
Farmer.  1 


In  Pawtuckel.  12th  Instant,  Mrs  Rebecca  Nicholas,  In  the  &4ih  \ 


\  \\f  ANTED— AGENTS— S75  to  #200  per  month,  everywhere. 
I  M    male  and  female,  to  Introduce  throughout  the  Cnited 


A  maxtmouth  ox,  probably  the  largest  in  j 


,  George  O.  Moore,  aged  7  years  6  months. 
In  Uxbridge,  October  7,  Angcllne  Snow,  aged  62  years.  I 
In  Mllford,  October  8,  LInvlUe  L.  Pike,  «  years.  | 
|    rn  Saunders-. , .     October  15,  Mrs  Theodosia  D,  wife  of  A.  D.  = 
.  |  Jonnson,  aged  64  years. 

.  I    In  FraDklln,  2d  instant,  Laura  Blake,  aged  73  years. 

America,    Seven    years    Old,    Weighing    5,000!    In  Oxford,  October  15,  at  the  restdenceof  W.  E.  Pease,  Esq,  I 

pounds,  and  long  owned  by  W.  Drew  of  Man-  =  p*riB  TouneUot,  of  Sutton,  aged  :o  years. 

u     »       xt  tt  r       jj      —  ,  In  Attleboro,  16th  instant,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  R  \ 

Chester,  N.  H.,  was  found  dead  in  his  stall  last  \  g*t,  aged  ;o  years 
Saturday,  with  disease  of  the  kidneys. 


ever  Imported,  Including  prize  Tarietles  of  Hracioiha,  Tulips.  I  . 
j  Crocus,  Narcissiu,  Crown  Imperials.  Japan  Lilies.  Iris.  4c  I  States  tic  GKM  INr  IMI'K'iVKl'  «  "W"N  >l  SHK  KAM- 
=  Send  for  our  descriptive  priced  Catalogue,  (mailed  free,)orIILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  This  machine  win  stltcht  bem, 
=  call  and  tee  sample  stock  at  our  Salesroom.  Basement  23  and  =  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  bind,  braid  and  embroldrr  In  a  most  superior 
i  30  Water  Street,  Boston.  BENJ.  T.  WELLS  4  CO.,  i  manner.  Price  only  if  18.  Kully  warranted  for  fire  rear*.  We 
Importers  and  Nurs#TY  Acents.  I  will  pay  $1,000  for  anv  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more 
OFFICE,  NO.  7  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON/MASS.       =  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.   It  makes  the"  Elaa- 

"    =  tic  Lock  Stitch."   Evrry  second  stitch  can  be  cut  ard  rtill  the 
§  cloth  cannot  be  puIlM  apart  without  tearing  It.   We  pay  acenu 
'  :  from  *75  to$20u  per  month  andeipensea,  oracommiMioy  frocn 


wr  r  A v> cv,  As 

Oct.  19, 1867. 


^REE  GUTS  I 


FREE  GIFTS  I  I 


TO  ALL  I 


1  :  which  twice  that  amount  can  he  made.  Address, 
|  SECOMB  *  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  Silk  Drk&s  Pattkb.*,  a  Familt  Sewing  MAcmrrB,  or  =  CAUTION— Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by  other  sartlea  palxo- 
=  GOLD  Watou.  for  one  or  two  days'  service  In  any  town  or  vll-  I  Ing  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines  under  the  same  naxoe,  or 


I  In  WllklnsonvlUe,  Oct.  8th  Edward  Everett,  son  of  James  and 
*  Abby  Weslcott,  aged  24  years,  2  months,  37  days. 


I  lage.   Particular  and  gift   sent   free,  by  addressing,  with  I  otherwise.   Ours  Is  the  only  genuine  and  rsally  practiea]  sbcap 


stamp.  W.  FISK  4  CO., 
Oct.  19,  1867. 


40  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  I  machine  manufactured. 

3m-42    "    October  A,  1667. 


Colors,  as  Applied  to  Dress.— Few  people  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  understand  the  rules  of  color.  Thev  consider  them  as  belonging  to  a"  ab- 
struce  science  The  principles,  which  are  supposed  to  be  too  much  wrapped  in  mystery  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  acquirins  by  any  but  profess'ODal 
persons  are  those  comprehended  in  the  laws  of  contrast  of  color  and  contrast  of  tone.  First,  as  regards  contrast  of  color.  There  are  three  primary  col- 
ors red,  blue,  and  yellow.  From  these  every  other  rolor  is  formed,  and  each  has  its  perfect  harmony  in  its  contrasting  or  complementary  color.  The 
complementary  of  each  simple  color  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  other  two,  that  is  green,  being  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  is  complementary  to 
red  ;  violet,  being  formed  of  red  and  blue,  is  complementary  to  yellow:  and  orange,  a  compound  of  red  and  jellow,  to  blue. 


The  Ifoultnj-^ai^l. 

FLESH  OF  POULTRY. 


,kn  and  Pom.TKY.-A  poultry  fancier  says  j  jJ^VSrtiS B«p8f  tmSttt  I 
he  is  satisfied  a  bushel  ot  gram  fed  to  \  &  I  \ 

Jfannsulvania.  \ 


BAUGH'S 


[  Coen 
{that 

■ !  poultry  will  return  more  money  to  the  feeder  | 
I  than  any  other  stock  he  can  feed  it  to.    One  I 

The  flesh  of  the  duA  is  of  a  savory  and  I  bushel  of  corn  wiU  make  a  fraction  lesS  than  S 

somewhat  stimulating  nature,  and  is  Baid^o  af- j  ^   ^  |P^"IAN  substitute 

ford  a  preferable  nourishment  to  that  of  the  §  —  ■  — 

goose,  being  less  gross  and  more  easily  digest- j  AN  OUT-DOOR  CELLAR, 

ed,  and  that  of  the  wild  than  the  tame,  although  \  .g  unwise  to  store  a  large  quantity  oft  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. ! M' 
the  more  savory.  |  veo-etat.les  in  the  cellar  of  a  farm-house,  even  I 

The  whole  anserine  or  goose  tribe,  of  which  j  ;f  ;t  .g  Qf  sufflcieat  capacity.  In  the  latter  part  [ 
there  is  a  great  variety,  are  held  to  afford  afof  the  Winter  there  will  be  some  decay,  and  I 
food  stimulant  of  strong  flavor  and  viaous  |  c&n  bemore  detrimental  t0  health  than  I 

quality,  and  of  a  putrescent  tendency.  Tne  |  over  a  magg  0f  decaying  vegetable  mat-  [ 
flesh  of  the  tame  goose  is  more  tender  than|ter_  But  few  ceUarg  are  large  enough  tQ  hold| 
that  of  the  wild,  but  generally  it  is  a  diet  best  g  {he  producta  of  the  ferm  that  requires  Winter  I 
adapted  to  a  good  stomach  and  powerful  dlges- 1  stovatx^  As  we  devote  more  attention  to  the  I 
tion,  and  should  be  sparingly  used  by  the  sed-  j  econ°mical  feeding  of  stockj  the  necessity  of! 
entary  or  weak,  or  persons  subject  to  cuta- 1  good  ^  ceUarg  wm  be  felt  more  seriously.— I 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

SCALES, 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


I  FAIRBANKS  Sc  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St., 

[  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA. 
I    July  27,  1867.  Sm-29 


MARK 


FOR  ALL  CROPS. 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 

GTANDAED  GUAEANTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.   95   South   Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  In  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 

lion's" '" 
patent  rock  and  stump  extractok. 

Patent  Geanted  August  14,  186(1. 


neous  diseases. 


Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  SI0RE  LASTING  EFFECT  = 

I  Carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  cabbage,  and  the  like,  [  than  either  Peruvian  guano  or  any  super-  j 


BAUGE  &  SONS, 

sole  manufacturers  and  proprietors, 

Office  A o .  SO  §.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  flesh  of  the  turkey  is  somewhat  morej     mre  celkr  r00m.    A  sandy  hillside  is  the !  phosphate  made  from  a  hard  mineral  guano.  ; 

i>  i2u  i  ii    i  i      ,u  :  lcHuug  ^  wwxj-..  j  =  This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use, 

dense  of  fibre,  and  more  alkalescent  and  sub- 1  begt  p]ace  for  making  a  ceUar;  as  in  this  sitna- f   

stantial  than  that  of  the  chicken,  but  is  reck-  j  tion  good  dramage  is  seCured  as  well  as  easy  j 
oned  nourishing  and  restorative.  f  accegs_    A  good  cellaIS  however,  can  be  made  I 

In  the  opinion  of  physicians,  both  ancient  j  ifl  any  pkce  w]lere  the  water  will  DOt  be  within  | 
and  modern,  the  flesh  of  the  chicken  at  three  j  three  of  four  feet  of  the  surface.  Especial  I 
months  old,  is  the  most  delicate  and  easy  to  |  pains  must  be  taken  t0  secure  good  drainage.  I  July27il867. 

digest  of  all  animal  food— hence  best  adapted  I  ^  down  a3  far  as  drainage  win  aUow.  andf  -  

to  the  stomachs  of  invalids  or  the  constitution-  [  thrQW  the  earth  back  to  be  used  ia  bankiDg  up.  }  JJhode-s  super-phosphate, 
ally  weak,  being  the  least  alkalescent  of  all  an- 1  If  roug]l  stoneg  are  to  behad,  they  are  best  for  I 
imal  food,  free  from  irritation,  and  affording  a  I  the  waUs .  jf  not)  p0sts  and  planks  will  an-  j 
mild  innoxious  chyle.  Age  makes  a  striking  I  swer_  A  gtrong  ridge  pole  is  necessary,  which  | 
difference  in  the  flesh  of  fowls,  since  after  the|must  be  SUpported  by  posts.  BaDk  up  the  sides! 
age  of  twelve  months  it  becomes  tougher  and  [  with  earth)  and  plank  the  roof,  and  cover  with  \ 
more  insoluble.  The  cock,  indeed,  at  that  age,  j  straw  or  leaveg)  oyer  which  rough  boards,  or  I 
is  only  used  for  soup,  whilst  the  pullet  is  excel-  j  something  0f  the  kind  must  be  placed  to  pre- 1 
lent,  although  a  more  substantial  viand  than  \      t  biowino-  up.    An  easy  entrance  should  be  1 

Tv7Mlrt  -,r~,-,~«.   t-^r.  nnr^-r  n « A  ,  .    =    Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President  I 

the  chicKen.    While  young,  the  cock  and  hen  %  made  at  the  front  by  digging  down  the  earth  in  i  I 

are  equally  delicate.  f  a  gradual   glope  .  and  as  thig  part  will  be   e£_  |  °f  «»  Pennsylvania  Farm  School.  | 

The  Capon,  in  England,  has  ever  been  es-  ]  posed  t0  the  weather,  it  should  be  made  double ;  j  Tie  characler  °f  th"  manure  «  n™ »» f«"y  established  it  is  | 

teemed  One  of  the  greatest  delicacies,  pi'esei'V-  :  a^d  boards    filled  between  With  Straw.—  ^  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  = 

ing  the  flavor  and  tenderness  of  the  chicken  |  T^rbere  stone  is  used  a  space  for  air  is  suffi- 1  in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  for  drilling, 
with  the  juicy  maturity  of  age,  the  flesh  yield- 1  cient  ^Michigan  Farmer.  \  Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 

ing  a  rich  and  good  chyle,  and  without  anyi  ______  1 

tendency  to  inflammation.  Rhodes  super-phosphate. 

Guinea  fowls  are  not  so  white  of  flesh  as 


the  standard  manure 


FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 


VALUABLE  FOE 


EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 


POTTS  k  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


RULES  FOE  FARMERS. 


YARN  ALL  4  TRIMBLE, 


Bernent,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  POULTRY. 


418  South  Wharves, 

419  Penn  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
3m-34 


t^WIS  LADOMUS  &coT 
'DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWE1EES. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  i  SILVER  WARE. 

^WATCHES  and  JEWELRY  REPAIRED. , 
-£02Chestirat  St.,  Philaj, 


=  Every  t  armer,  that  has  stumps  and  rocks  to  pull,  should  not 
1  be  without  one.  Also,  those  engaged  in  quarrying  Stone  and 
E  Marble. 

I  This  Machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-Baying  Improve- 
=  ments  of  the  age,  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of 
=  all  who  have  seen  it  in  operation.  Two  men  can  work  this 
=  machine  at  a  good  advantage :  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  horse 
=  can  be  attached,  making  it  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating 
=  machine  in  use,  for  rocks  and  small  stumps.  They  are  built 
~  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoist  with  a  tl 
_  7  to  14  feet  from  the  surface,  and  will  take  out  rocks  weighing 
|  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging 
\  around  them. 

=  A  number  of  these  Machines  are  always  on  hand,  for  sale. — 
I  Prices  range  from  $125.00  to  $225.00. 

I  Messrs.  MERRICK  &  SON  have  one  at  their  Machine  Works 
=  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  raise  a  Boiler,  weighing  8  tons,  10 
=  feet  high. 

=  U^~Call  and  see  them,  at  the  Kensington  Ikon  Works, 
=  Beach  and  Vienna  Streets. 

!  A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Philadelphia. 

=    Aug.  10,  1867.  3m-31 


common,  but  more  inclined  to  the  pheasant!    1.  The  farmer  ought  to  rise  early,  to  see  that  i  GenerM  Ageata  for  Penwi™iua,New  Jeneymd  Defcwa^ 
color ;  in  quality,  short  and  savory  like  the  |  others  do  so,  and  that  both  his  example  be  fol-  ] 
pheasant  or  partridge,  and  easy  of  digestion.  |  lowed  and  his  orders  obeyed.  | 
In  fact,  the  Guinea  fowl  is  reckoned  by  many  |    2.  The  whole  farm  should  be  regularly  in-  ] 
a  good  substitute  for  the  pheasant.    They  arefspected,  and  not  only  every  field  examined,!  August  24,  1867, 
very  prolific  of  eggs,  nourishing  and  good. —  |  but  every  beast  seen  at  least  once  a  day.  I 

I    3.  In  a  considerable  farm  it  is  of  the  utmost  j 
f  consequence  to  have  hands  specially  appropri- 1 
1  ated  for  each  of  the  most  important  depart- 1 
—  |  ments  of  labor,  for  there  is  often  a  great  loss  | 

A  collection  of  poultry  at  the  Exhibition  in  j  of  time  wbere  pers01is  are  frequently  changing  | 
Paris,  has  elicited  some  remarks  in  the  London  ( their  empioyments,  and  the  work  is  not  ex- 1 

Times,  Which  Will  not  be  Without   interest  tO  I  „„,,toA  Cr>  well  1  Ha7e  a!wa^8  on  han,d  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at 

7  =  ecuiLU  bu  well.  =  less  than  usual  prices.  = 

poultry-breeders,  and  the  still  more  numerous  |    i  Every  means  should  be  thought  of  to  dim- 1  and  silver  watches,  [ 

class  of  poultry  eaters,  in  our  own  country.  |  inigh  labor  or  to  mcreage  itg  po°ei,  For  i^\Z^^^^^^^^^a^sa;ai\ 
In  England,  poultry  shows,_even  those  con-|  8tance>  by  proper  arrangement,  five  horses  may  |  ffffiS^^ITfcl 


1628. 


HOOP  skirts. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


I  Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

i  and  dealer  in 

I  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 

=  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory. 

§  No.  628  aeoii  Street,  Philadelphia. 

|    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

NOTICE  ESPECIAL  I 


oo  miif.1  lAnr  »D  civ  T^orprvrm     ofi-ra-flind  t/i  =  ,ware  maQe  expressly  lor  Bridal  liitts.    Plated  Ware  of  the  = 
as  much  laDOl  as  SIX  perlOim,   according  tO  g  best  quality.   Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  I 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M  -  solicited.   All  orders  promptly  attended  to.   Diamonds  and  all  : 

precious  stones  bought  for  cash  ;  also  gold  and  silver.  I 

3m-37  I 


nectedwith  agricultural  societies,  are  chiefly  1  do  ag  mu"ch  labor  as  sixperforru,  anor,WK-n«  SnlF.™*  nXu>  «*pre«»iy'fi>i  BridaT'&ha:  i.   ■ 

devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  pure  breeds  I  the  usual  mode  of  employing  them. 

of  fowls.    In  France,  on  the  contrary,  fowls  j    5_  A  fermer  ought  never  t0  engage  in  a  work,  I '  Sept- 21- 1867 

are  chiefly  estimated  in  reference  to  their  eco-  j  whether  of  ordinary  practice  or  intended  im-!"^; pr'emTu m" 
nomic  value  as  table  birds,  and  as  abundant  j  pr0vement,  except  after  the  most  careful  in-|  Ifik'        fabm  GRIST  MILZ. 
layers  of  eggs  of  large  size.  |  quiries ;  but  when  begun,  he  ought  to  proceed  |  These unrlvalled Portable  Graln  MlllB  "a„  for , 

ihe  hnest  birds  m  the  exhibition  were  tneim  it  witb  much  attention  and  perseverance  1  li^ff&>  pany  years  been  in  constant  use  by  Farmers,; 

TT     j  t  T     tt,,     ,         r,-.,        --  *  s    \iJX^       Lumbermen,  stock  reeders  and  others,  through-  = 

Wevecceurs,  MOUdans  and  JLa  ileche.     Ihese  i  v,p  ,,„,  oivpn  it  n  fair  trial  out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas,  California,  1 

,        -,  y,  ,  ,      ,    .       ...   |  uLiuu  in,  iiaa  giyuu  11,  a  iaii  uiai.  1  Canada,  4c.   They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are  | 

tnree  oreeds  are  aliKe  remariiaDle  lor  tueir  solid- 1        j_.  jg  a  rnaiQ  object  in  management  not  to  I  adapted'  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  an  kinds  | 

ness  of  skin  and  fat,  their  early  maturity,  the  =  attempt  too  much,  and  never  to  begin  a  work  1  ofA^so%ianuf acturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap- 1 

ease  with  which  they  are  fattened,  and  above  I  _;n,r,,if  i  niwhahiiihr  nf  iwino  iw»  tn  fir,;<jii  it  I ersani  Mower8'  ,   -  .„  | 

'  ••.  '  i  witnout  a  piooaDiuty  01  uemg  aoie  to  nmsn  it  =     improved  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,  i 

all,  the  SmallneSS  Of  their  bones.     On  this  point  1  m  due  seasou  1  Circular  Saw  MiUs,  Corn  Shellers,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va- 1 

the  French  justly  pride  themselves.    Accord-  j    7.  Everv  &mv5T  sUould  have  a  book  for  in- 1  ^  °f  F™  ImE"emenl8-  SwM!°LaSoY§RU|  l^688  i 


mrs.  m.  g .  brown's 
Metaphysical  Discovery, 


which  is  a  positive  cure   for  Deafness, 
Blindness,  Baldness,  Catarrh,  and  all  dis- 
ease which  flesh  is  heir  to.    Send  for  a  cir- 
=  cular,  enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.   Principal  Office,  410 
=  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

=    POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA- 
=  TOR.  unequaled  in  the  world,  sold  at  the  above  office. 
\    837~This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the 
E  Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fail — 
=  this  is  a  Buccess. 


EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS. 
Aug.  3,  1867. 


Aug.  10,  1867. 


Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue,  = 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  = 
31  " 


WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
ARE  A  CERTAIN  REMEDY  IN 

HEAVES,  COUOBS, 

and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  In  Horses. 


7.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  book  for  in- . 
ing  to  their  opinion,  for  a  good  table  fowl  the  j  serting  all  those  useful  hints  which  are  so  con- ! 
bones  should  not  amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  I  gtantiy  occurring  in  conversation,  in  books,  in ! 
weight  of  the  flesh.  With  the  English  the  very  f  paperSj  and  gathering  in  the  course  of  his  read- 1 
reverse  opinion  prevails,  and  we  accordingly  j  ing  or  in  a  practical  management  of  his  farm.  I 

find  the  Dorking  breeder  expatiating  on  thef  Sinclair.  1 

bulk  or  the  bone  in  the  limbs  of  his  birds  as  a  1       .   »••""  -  —  -  -  1 

point  of  merit.  The  Poulardes  and  Capons  {  A  Cure  foe  Ear-aohe.—  Take  a  bit  of  cotton! 
shown  at  the  exhibitions  of  Poullry  that  are  I  batting ;  Put  upon  it  a  pinch  of  black  Pepper ;  I 
occasionally  held  in  Paris,  are  far  finer  in  skin,  f  gather  it  up,  and  tie  it ;  dip  it  in  sweet  oil,  and  | 
and  firmer  and  finer  in  fat,  than  those  seen  in  j  insert  it  in  the  ear.  Put  a  flannel  bandage  over  1 
the  best  English  or  American  markets.  This  f  the  head  to  keep  it  warm.  It  will  give  imme-  f 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  judicious  meth-  f  diate  relief.  1 
ods  of  feeding  adopted,  buckwheat  meal  and  1  .  .,  j 

milk  being  their  food  while  fattening  for  the  {   When  a  crack  is  discovered  in  a  stove  through  {  \0_  lgo  North  4th  street  Philadelphia,  pa. 


P EMBERTON 
MARL  COMPANY. 
This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
=  SAND  MAKL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
=  upwards.   And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
=  will  carry  it. 

=    Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
I  Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 
=    Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
5  Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
\  where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

=  Circulars,  with  particulars,  furnished  free,  on  appli- 

1  cation  to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 

Pemberton,  New.  Jersey. 


March  9, 1867. 


tf-pe-9 


They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  in  good  con-  I 
dition.  | 
For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store,  I 
No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  I 
Sept.  7,  1867  .  3m-35  I 

IECORA      LEAD      AND       COLOR      CO., I 


-L  L  S  ! 


market. — London  Times. 


j  which  the  fire  or  smoke  penetrates,  the  aper- 


Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
Damp  Walls,  railroad  Cars  and  Bridges. 


jyjENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
(ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 


:  4.,,^  u„  „n„  „„a  rA~r>~A  -  L"m±K,X~>?a,*??Xt?'*X^  *>niiji.<.z,o.  =    Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac.,  made  of 

|  ture  may  be  effectually  and  readily  Closed  With  |    P^ECORA^DA^RK^COLORS  costs  y,  less  that  of  lead,  and  !  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 

New  York  consumes  a  thousand  barrels— orfa  composition  consisting  of  wood  ashes  and!  "eoTfts.nwm^ 

Tl.ov/.nrYio;i.nmmAn««lt    m.J.  :„(-„  „   r,„Qto  voifh  wotsr  ?    This  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  whitest  and  most  f  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

iney  come  =  common  salt,  made  into  a  paste  witn  water.  =  durable  Lead  known.  They  also  sen  the  beBt  varnishes  =  e  a  10  r  meneely 

1  Plaster  this  over  the  crack.  ?MFei£2M867.  '  tw»..n. 


nearly  a  million — of  eggs  per  day 
mainly  from  the  West. 


eow-pe-ly-7 


June  22,  1867. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Fasm  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  Us  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TO_LOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Faem  and  Fieeside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  numberillustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abilty.  Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  If  de- 
sired. 
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'ACRICDXTURE,  .LITERATURE, 


ASB  THE  ARTS. 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1S67,  BY  S.  S.  FOS3,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  FOSS,-  TUSZISHElt,    MOIJV    $22tE£T.       WO  3>0£,Z&2tS  1>JE5R  stWJWrM,  TJV    AVTAjYCE.        SINGLE  COTT,   5  CBjYTS. 


VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  L,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1867. 


NO.  43. 


SHORT  -  HORNS,  j  scurity  attends  any  researches  respecting  them.  f  er  almost  invariably ;  the  horn  should  be  well  |  0f  the  other  breeds.    Taking  into  considera- 

m  <•    •.  •»       i  |New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania !  set  on,  curving  forward,  not  too  heavy,  and  of  I  tion  iIipsp  characteristic  wr-  see  how  ndmir- 

Tms  race,  for  its  antiquity  and  permanence;  °  ,„„,  \,      ,  •  <•  ,     v.-    =  ,  ,  =  cuaracieiisiics,  we  see  now  auunr- 

entitle  it  to  be  *o  considered  i«  without  alWCrC'  Up  t0  tbe  year  1834]  the  chlef  localltles!  a  waxy,  yellow  cover  at  the  base;  the  boc.yiabiv  adapted  they  are  for  the  larger  portion  of 
question,  the  most  universally  popular,  and  the  I  ^ ted  by  tbese  W0^™6'  "le  caf er  of !  should  be  square,  massive,  and  symmetrical,  j  our  C0UDtrv.  Wherever  there  is  fair  pastur- 
most  widely  distributed  of  anv  of  the  known !  Wb!Cb  WeM  S^rCfly  aPP«e.ated,  and  the  am- 1  set  on  short  Legs,  which  should  be  straight  and  j  age)  good  watel.  an(J  shelter  from  lhe  extreme3 
varieties  of  cattle.  Not  only  has  it  established !  ™als  ^re  sadly  deteriorated  through  want  of  |  well  under  tbe  animal ;  the  fore  legs  should  be  |  of  heat  and  cold)  there  thc:Short-Horn  thrives, 
itself  in  almost  every  county  of  England,  in  I  "re  knowledge  in  their  treatment  and  j  small  in  the  bone  below  the  knee,  whilst  the  j  Over  the  broad  prairies  and  blue  grass  pastures 
spite  of  the  various  local  breeds,  but  in  Scot- ! breedm^  Ia  183VhC  ?b'°  ^  feeders  ]  forearm  must  be  broad  and  tapering  down-  j  of  ,ue  West>  in  the  ricU  valleys  of  our  great 
land  and  Ireland  it  is  almost  equally  at  home.  I  Association  was  formed,  and  introduced  a  j  wards,  fitting  level  into  the  girth;  the  hind  ]  rive.s,  be  roams  and  flourisues  as though  m 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  fairly  gained  I  nul*ber  of  fine  animals  into  the  lately  devel-  j  legs  must  be  nearly  straight  ;  if  the  hocks  are  j  m  native  vale>  and  readily  adapts  him8elf  t0 
a  foothold,  notwithstanding  strong  national !  °Ped  ^  f '  wbere, theu"  admlrable  adaptation  j  too  much  bent,  turned  inward,  or  not  well  un- )  tue  cuange  of  situatiou  an(]  climate  But  u  ^ 
prejudices,  whilst  the  lately  developed  conti-l!°tb«  ^  country  had  made  them  |  der  the  body  it  not  only  gives  an  awkward  }  t0  the  crosses  of  luc  Short-Horn  that  we  must 

nent  of  Australia  has  taken  her  share  of  those  1  '°DS  before  fservedly  popular,  and  where,  at  j  gait  in  walking,  but  is  generally  a  sign  of  |  look  for  the  most  general  adaptation  and  dis- 
noble  animals  to  occupy  her  vast  feeding ! the  present  day'  WItb  tbeir  crosses  tbey  f-»™»  I  weakness ;  the  neck  is  moderately  long,  clean  j  seminati(m  of  the  brCed.  The  high  value  of 
grounds.  Some  have  gone  to  South  Africa,  I  tbe  Sreat?r  P<f10n  of  ^cattle  grown  and  fed.  j  m  the  throat,  and  running  neatly  into  the  shoul-  j  tbe  thorough-breds  for  breeding  purposes  must 
and  an  occasional  one  to  South  America,  the !  ^P01'8110^  "ave  been  frequently  made  s.nce  [  ders,  which  should  not  be  too  prominent  at  j  for  many  year3  prevent  their  universa,  ^ 
West  Indies,  and  Mexico,  besides  the  al )  ^en  into  all  parts  o  the  Lmon,  which  .t  is  not  |  the  pomts,  nor  too  wide  at  the  top,  else  the  ]  tion,  and  it  is  only  by  crossiug  the,n  upon  our 
numbers  imported  into  the  United  States  and  !  nccess<"y  t°  particularize.  j  crops  will  be  certain  to  seem  defective  j  they  j  so.cal!ed  nativcs  lhat  we  cau  reap  immediate 

Canada.    In  short,  this  favorite  race  is  rapid-  \    The  majestic  size,  proud  carriage,  and  beau-  j  fho U  dm0"ld  "icdy  lnto  lhe  fore-quarters,  and  j  b(;neflt  fronl  them     Fortunately  for  us,  no 


ly  planting  itself  wherever  (here  is  any  im-ltifully  variegated  colors  of  the  Short-Horn  | 


I  be  well  covered  with  flesh  on  the  outside  ;  the  I 


1  breed  more  promptly  and  strongly  stamps  its 


provement  in  agriculture  or  the  rearing  of  cat-  j  render  him  easily  recognized  by  the  merest  j  neck  vein  should  be  well  filled  up  with  flesh,  |  ;mpre33  up0Il  other  blood  than  this  one.  All 
tie  encouraged  or  the  English  language  spoken.  j  tyro ;  but  few  who  thus  admire  and  recognize  I  aatl  folm  011  smoolbly  '°  »ie  shoulder  points ;  |  tnc  writerg  oa  cattle  unite  in  this  opinion,  and 
And  they  must  make  their  way  wherever  soil  [  them  are  aware  how  many  qualifications  go  to  j  !ue  cbe3t  raust  ba  ur°ai1  an'l  deep,  and  full  |  some  even  adyocate  crossing  thc  Short-Horn 
and  climate  are  suitable,  and  the  people  are  |  make  up  this  splendid  whole,  or  how  carefully  I  "ack  of  the  elbovvs,  which  secures  a  good  girth  !  or  ol|ler  pllre  raccS)  with  a  view  t0  tueir  im. 
intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  their  merits.  |  each  point  has  been  weighed  and  discussed,  { and  consequent  room  ibr  the  most  important  j  provement.  We  shall  usually  find,  however, 
The  earliest  introduction  of  this  breed  of  |  and  its  relative  value  decided ;  how  the  useful  |  vital  orSatls;  the  brisket  should  be  full  andjthe  most  remarkable  and  satisfactory  results 
which  we  have  any  authentic  account  was  in  |  parts  are  divided  from  the  ornamental  and  j  broai1  rather  tllan  "arrow  and  projecting  ;  it  is  j  wben  the  Short-Horn  is  put  upon  a  mongrel 
1783,  when  a  few  animals  were  brought  into  I  fashionable,  and  how  systematically  the  whole  !  of  lnfenor  quality  as  beef,  yet,  as  a  point  of  j  or  a  iateiy  established  breed,  as  then  the  deep 
Virginia,  and  from  there  carried  into  Ken- j  has  been  carried  out.  The  "high  caste "  j  beauty  an(1  as  indicating  a  propensity  to  fat-  j  breeding  of  the  sire  will  obliterate  the  nunier- 
tucky  some  years  after.    We  mention  this  im-  j  Short-Horn  should  have  a  small  head,  a  broad,  ] ten'  must  not  be  overlooked.  I  ous  lbin  stramg  0f  tuc  farfs  bi00d,  and  the 

portation  not  as  having  any  important  bearing  {  flat  forehead,  with  no  projection  of  thc  frontal  j  We  may  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  the  |  produce  will  resemble  the  superior  race.  Thc 
upon  the  cattle  now  existing  in  that  State,  as  j  bones;  the  face  should  be  well  cut  out  below  I  essentia)  peculiarities  of  the  improved  Short-]  cross  between  the  native  cow  and  the  Short- 
it  is  probable  no  pure  blood  descendants  from  j  the  eyes,  tapering  to  a  fine  muzzle  with  open  {  Horns  are,  early  maturity,  a  great  disposition  \  Horn  bull  almost  always  produces  good  niilk- 
thesc  animals  remained,  but  as  being  the  first  j  nostrils ;  the  nose  must  be  flesh  or  chocolate  |  to  fatten,  a  remarkable  evenness  in  laying  on  j  ers,  and,  as  a  whole,  they  afford  more  milk  of 
step  in  an  improved  agriculture  that  was  to  j  colored ;  any  discoloration  hinting  towards !  their  flesh,  a  gentle,  quiet  temper,  and,  in  some  j  a  better  quality  than  any  other  breed,  and, 
revolutionize  our  large  cattle-growing  districts.  }  black  or  blue  is  very  objectionable,  though  oc-  j  tribes  and  families,  a  large  secretion  of  milk.  !  when  dry,  they  feed  quickly  and  make  excel- 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  few  |  casionally  seen  in  some  of  the  highest  bred  |  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  their  more  I  lent  beef.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  cat- 
small  importations  were  made  at  various  times,  f  families ;  the  eye  must  be  bright,  prominent,  I  zealous  advocate*  in  this  countrv,  that  they  j  tie  now  brought  from  Ohio,;Indiana,  and  II- 
but  so  little  importance  was  attached  to  blood  j  and  yet  placid  ;  a  small  piggish  eye,  or  one  |  make  good  oxen,  but  we  hardly  think,  howev-  j  linois,  and  I  even  further  West,  to  supply  the 
and  so  little  attention  paid  to  pedigrees,  that  j  showing  viciousness  or  nervousness,  are  alike  I  er  docile  and  powerful  they  may  be,  that  they  1  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets,  are  cross- 
ew  records  were  kept,  and  much  doubt  and  ob- '  to  be  avoided,  the  latter  indicating  a  bad  feed-  '=  cm  compete  in  activity  and  speed  whh  some  1  es  of  this  character,  and  none  pay  better. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  of 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.    The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instmct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  children.  Nothing 
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horticulture. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


I  you  cannot  drain,  subsoil,  or  change  the  loca-  1  good,  nearly  all  the  plants  will  prove  double.  j  rare  thing  to  find  a  new  redwood  forest  spring- 
I  tion  without  incurring  great  expense.  |  Early  frosts,  which  destroy  many  other  bed- f  ing  up  anywhere.    The  improvident  axman 

 I    Half  an  acre  will  make  a  fair  sized  fruit  gar-  [  ding  plants  do  not  have  the  slightest  effect  up-  \  slashes  away  right  and  left — the  annual  fires 

I  den.    Let  us  say  that  it  is  eight  rods  one  way,  1  on  this  stock.    In  October  they  may  be  turned  I  follow,  spreading  over  miles  of  territory,  and 
!  ten  the  other ;  that  it  is  longest  north  and  south,  f  out  into  any  of  the  beds  where  the  plants  have  |  thus  the  young  redwoods  are  killed  off.    In  fifty 
i  and  is  inclosed  with  a  tight  board  fence  or  I  been  killed,  and  their  masses  of  double  white  §  years  we  shall  have  finished  up  the  redwood 
The  apple-worm  has  been  very  destructive }  stone  wall  eight  feet  high.  j  flowers  will  attract  attention  from  every  one.  j  forests  now  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  the 

to  fruit  this  year,  and  old  fogies  who  believe  I    Now  let  us  see  what  we  can  plant  in  it,    First  j  In  our  own  garden  we  had  a  fine  show  until  the  j  Coast  Range. 

in  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess,  are  j  we  will  have  a  border  on  the  south,  west  and  j  10th  of  December,  last  year,  long  after  every  {  The  effect  of  this  wholesale  destruction  and 
beginning  to  think  that  the  tent-caterpillars  oc- {  east  sides,  four  feet  wide,  planted  to  grapes,  j  other  bedding  plant  was  destroyed.  This  stock  j  waste  of  forests  is  already  beginning  to  be  seen 
casionally  become  apple-worms,  supporting  j  apricots,  and  nectarines,  which  are  trained  j  grows  to  the  height  of  nine  inches  and  the  f  in  the  climate  changes  which  follow.  Less 
their  opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  former  insects  j  against  the  fence.  Next  to  this  border  on  the  j  same  in  diameter  across  the  plant, 
were  few  and  far  between  this  year,  and  if !  west  and  east  sides  only  we  will  have  a  strip  of  |" 
some  precautions  are  not  taken  to  check  the  in-  {  grass  eight  feet  wide.  The  two  entrances  to  j 
crease  of  these  injurious  insects,  it  will  be  very  j  the  garden  shall  be  on  the  south  end,  opening  j 
difficult  to  save  the  apple  crop  from  destruction.  |  to  the  ends  of  these  grass  strips  or  walks,  j " 

We  have  seen  a  great  many  orchards  lately,  ]  These  are  our  only  walks ;  they  serve  for  turn- 1 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  them,  a  consider-  { ing  places  for  the  horses  in  cultivating  the  gar  " 


^Tariaus  Matters* 


THE  VULTURES  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS 


_  moisture  is  concentrated  on  the  hills  which 
"1 1  have  been  stripped.    The  redwood  will  not 
1  grow  without  extra  moisture,  and,  when  left, 
|  concentrates  it  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
'""  1  existence.    The  present  Summer  has  been  a 
|  singularly  dry  one  in  the  Coast  Range.  Tears 
Wander- 1  aS°  it  was  ne^  that  annual  crops,  such  as 


Dr.  Andrew  Leith  Adams,  in  his 

able  quantity  of  apples  are  lying  on  the  ground  j  den,  and  the  grass  will  mulch  the  strawberry  j  ingS  of  a  naturalist  in  India,"  writes  as  follows  { wheat  and  barley,  would  mature  in  these  local- 
where  they  had  fallen  from  the  trees.  The  j  bed.  Along  the  south  end  of  the  garden  de-  §  of  the  vultures  and  other  rapacious  birds  in  j  ities5  e^en  if  not  a  of  rain  fell  during  the 
principal  part  of  these  apples  was  wormy,  {  vote  ten  feet  to  strawberries,  then  set  seven I  the  Himalayas :  j  whole  season.    And  during  the  dryest  Winter 

and  the  grubs  had  no  doubt  left  the  fruit  and  j  rows,  five  feet  apart,  with  raspberries,  black-  j  Amid  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Himalayas,  it  j  we  have  yet  known,  so  great  was  the  moisture 
hidden  themselves  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark,  ]  berries,  currants  and  gooseberries,  then  four  j  is  a  most  attractive  sight  to  the  naturalist  to  be-  \  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  following,  that  ex- 
where  they  will  spin  their  cocoons,  and  whence  j  rows  of  dwarf  pears,  and  as  many  of  peaches,  j  hold  the  vultures  and  rapacious  birds  soaring  j  cellent  crops  were  raised  all  along  the  Coast 
they  will  come  out  next  June  as  perfect  moths,  j  planting  the  trees  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  j  over  the  vast  ravines  and  around  the  tops  of  j  Range,  while  the  same  crops  were  a  complete 
Wormy  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  j  and  heading  them  low  ;  then  you  will  have  {  mighty  mountains.  Let  him  choose  a  Summer  |  failure  in  the  interior  valleys.  But  this  year, 
on  the  "ground  but  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  I  room  left  for  two  rows  of  cherry  and  one  of  j  evening,  with  that  clear  sky  almost  character-  { notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  ot  the  Winter, 
If  boss  have  access  to  the  orchard  they  will  eat  j  plum  and  one  of  apple  trees.  f  istic  of  the  Himalayas,  and  just  as  the  sun  casts  { the  late  sown  crops  in  the  Coast  Range  were 

the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  falls  and  effectually  destroy  {  This  variety  and  quantity  of  fruit  well  taken  I  his  rays  on  the  snow-clad  mountains— when  \  pretty  near  a  failure.  The  hills  were  singularly 
the  worms.    If  the  wormy  fruit  is  put  into  \  care  of  will  supply  an  ordinary  family.  j  the  quiet  is  only  broken  by  the  cry  of  the  eagle,  1  dry  all  the  Spring  and  early  Summer.  Who- 

barrels  or  boxes  with  a  little  straw  at  the  bot-j   »  ™   j  the  bleat  of  the  goat,  or  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  j  ever  has  passed  along  one  of  these  mountain 

torn,  the  worms  will  leave  the  fruit  and  enter  j  Pikchtxg  the  Geapevtse.— We  observe,  on|Mack  partridge— then  the  vultures,  kites  and  {ranges  in  mid-summer,  and  has  watched  the 
the  straw  where  they  will  spin  their  cocoons.  ]  i00king  over  the  discussion  of  the  Alton  Horti- 1  jackdaws  may  be  seen  wheeling  in  vast  circles ;  { drippings  of  the  trees  in  the  morning,  could 
If  straw  or  hay  ropes  are  wound  around  the  |  cmturai  Society.  (111.,)  that  quite  a  diversity  of  j  some  are  gliding  along,  apparently  without  an  [  not  fail  to  notice  the  important  office  they  fulfil 
trunks  of  the  trees  near  the  ground,  the  worms  j  opinion  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  proper  J  effort,  others  appeal'  suspended  motionless  in  { in  saving  a  country  from  drought  and  conse- 
will  crawl  into  them  and  may  be  destroyed  by  {  mode  for  tne  summer  pinching  of  the  vine,  j the  ™st  canopy  of  heaven ;  while  careering  in  { inent  barrenness, 
unwinding  the  ropes  and  burning  them.  j  in  an  essay  reatj  Dy  H.  G.  M'  Pike,  he  urges  j  his  majesty,  the  lammergeyer  gathers  up  his  {  ~       """" ™~"  ~ 

Suckers  should  be  cut  away  from  fruit  trees;  j  the  importance  of  pinching  the  tips  of  the  fruit- {  great  wings  and  swoops  downwards,  mayhap  {  THE  DEATH JiACE  DAY. 

they  are  very  injurious,  by  absorbing  those  {bearing  shoots,  quite  early  in  the  season,  or  {to  rise  again  and  join. the  medley  he  has  just  I  Night  is  the  death  of  day,  the  sleep  of  planet 
juices  which  are  necessary  for  sustaining  the  j  when  they  are  not  more  than  four  to  six  inches  |  left,  or  stretching  forth  his  pinions  to  their  full-  {  earth,  and  how  very  near  those  brighter  worlds 
tree.  If  not  cut  thoroughly,  they  will  start  up  { long— adding,  that  there  will  immediately  start  1  est  extent,  he  sails  along  the  mountain  brow  to  [  do  come !  Through  forest  leaves  we  see  the 
again,  and  be  a  permanent  nuisance.  They  are  j  two  or  threenew  buds  which  are  in  turn  to  be  |  tne  projecting  cliff  on  which  his  eyrie  stands  1  clinging  stars,  as  if  Hesperian  fruits  wereripen- 
thoughttobe  an  effort  of  nature  to  protect  j pinched  back,  leaving  only  one  leaf ;  and  again  j  safe,  for  there  who  dare  assail  him  !  {ing.     Venus  at  anchor  is  just  beyond  our 

the  trunks  of  the  trees  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  j  the  buds  at  this  leaf  will  start,  and  must  be  {    After  a  bear  or  other  large  animal  is  killed, !  nail,  and  Mars  makes  signals  from  his  decks  of 
as  they  are  seldom  seen  in  orchards  where  low  |  pinched  back,  leaving  only  one  leaf  again —  j  the  hunter  soon  finds  himself  surrounded  by  \ re"- 
branches  are  encouraged,  and  are  very  trouble-  \  thus  giving  to  each  bunch  of  grapes  three  leaves  1  these  rapacious  birds,  where  none  were  ever  I 
some  in  all  places  where  the  trees  have  been  { all  of  different  ages,  to  ripen  the  fruit.    He  I  seen  before ;  they  are  observed  dashing  down  | 
pruned  high,  to  admit  of  horses  working  un- }  stated  that  without  this  succession  of  leaves  { the  glens,  and  sailing  in  circles  around  his 
der  the  branches.  I  the  fruit  would  not  ripen  well.  .  These  views  |  quarry.    Some  sweep  within  a  few  yards  of| 

A  mulch  of  well  decomposed  barn-yard  ma- 1  corroborated  by  D.  Stewart  and  by  Dr.  Long ;  j  him,  others  are  soaring  at  higher  elevations,  f 
nure,  or  rich  compost,  will  be  a  great  protec-  ]  but  were  objected  to  by  Dr.  Hull,  who  asserted  I  and  even  at  such  vast  altitudes  that  the  huge- }  tben  ^ve  us  PleaslDS  c  reams, 
tion  to  the  roots  of  trees  during  the  Winter,  |  "  that  leaves  that  had  attained  size  and  sub- 1  bearded  vulture  appears  only  as  a  small  speck  1    Strangest  of  all  journeys  is  that  of  "going 
and  the  essence  of  the  manure  will  be  carried  |  stance  were  every  way  better  fitted  to  perform  j  in  the  blue  sky,  but  gradually  it  becomes  more  1  to  sleep.  '   The  fitful  pulse  grows  softer  ;  the 
into  the  soil  by  rain  and  melting  snows.    If  |  the  functions  required  than  new  leaves."  1  distinct  as  its  wide  gyrations  increase.  [hand  forgets  its  cunning;  the  daughters  of 

long  manure  is  put  on,  it  will  encourage  mice  j  At  tne  east>  some  0f  the  best  grape-growers !  It  may  gather  itself  up  and  close  its  wings,  I  music  are  br0USht  low '  they  '"at  look  at  the 
about  the  trees,  and  they  will  commence  oper-  j  pinch  much  laterj  and  do  not  repeal  the  pro_  ]  or  dash  in  cue  fell  swoop  hundreds  of  feet,  and  I  wm<3ows  are  darkened ;  care's  raveled  sleeve 
ations  on  the  bark  i»s  soon  as  snow  covers  the  \  cess  so  frequentl  v.  What  do  they  think  of  the  [  the  next  instant  is  seen  perched  on  the  jutting  1 1S  kmtted  up— it  is  almost  a  dying.  Happy  is 
ground.  Rubbish  of  every  kind,  likely  to  af-  j  above  described  mode  ?  W  ill  they  please  give  |  rock  beside  him.  Such,  then,  are  the  usual  ap- ! be  for  wnom  n0  Glamis  hatn  mnrfere<l  sleep ; 
ford  shelter  to  these  pests,  should  be  removed  |us  the  result  of  anv  observations  they  have  I  pearances  observed  soon  after  the  death  of  a  I  whose  eyelids' noiseless  close  is  like  the  drop 

!  large  animal,  and  the  hunter  wonders  whence  1 of  leaflets  laden  down  with  dew  '  whose  s,um" 

I  all  these  CTeat  vultures  and  carrion-crows  have ! bers  deeP  as  lhat  wblch  feU  on  Eden's  Sarden" 

er ;  and  whose  dreams  as  fair  as  Eve,  the  first- 
bom  daughter  of  a  mortal  sleep. 

Ah!  that  "how  long  shall  we  sleep?"  has 
been  the  question  on  all  times  and  tongues 


It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  sleep,  whether  be- 
|  neath  the  watching  stars  or  at  high  noon. — 
1  Whither  shall  we  pass  into  that  noiseless  go- 
ing, and  when  shall  we  return  ?   From  world 
|  to  world  is  but  a  breath  of  sleep,  they  say— 


from  the  orchard,  and  bandages  of  stiff  paper,  I  made  ? 
etc.,  put  around  the  trunks  near  the  ground,  to  \ 

keep  rabbits  from  injuring  them.  Before  ap-j  Fertilizing  Plants.— Few  entomologists  j  come  ;  but  if,  immediately  after  his  noble  ibex  1 
plying  bandages  of  any  kind,  a  search  should  j  aTe  aware  what  an  important  part  is  played  by  {  has  rolled  down  the  crag,  he  direct  his  eyes  I 
be  made  for  borers,  and  they  should  be  dugijnsecls  m  fertilizing  certain  kinds  of  plants.  !  heavenward,  he  will  observe  the  carrion  crows  1 


I  since  the  morning  stars  were  singing. 
'  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  i 


And 


out  of  their  lurking-places.  The  cocoons  of  j  The  old  idea  among  botanists  was,  that  her- I  or  vultures,  at  various  distances  and  elevations,  { 
the  apple-worm  should  be  searched  for  in  the  j  maphrodite  flowers  shed  their  own  pollen  up-  |  sailing  leisurely  about,  while  the  one  nearest  to 
crevices  of  the  bark,  and  in  all  other  places  |  on  tneir  own  stamens,  thus,  as  stock  raisers  j  him,  observing  the  death  of  his  quarry,  instantly  I 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  found.  A  good|term  ;t)  "  breeding  in-and-in."  But  it  has  re- 1  commences  to  descend;  then  one  follows  the  I  once  a  year  have  the  daisies  answered  it,  and 
scraping  and  washing  of  the  bark  at  this  time  j  cently  been  shown,  that  there  is  an  almost  in- 1  other,  until  the  valley  resounds  with  the  hoarse  |  spring's  little  infant  given  itsfragrant  testimony ; 
will  be  very  serviceable.  Newly  planted  trees }  finite  variety  of  contrivances  in  nature  to  pre- 1  croaking  of  crows  and  the  air  feels  alive  with  I  ^  every  day  has  the  morning  testified,  and 
should  be  protected  from  stock  of  every  kind,  j  Tent  this,  and  that  in  many  such  cases  bees  and  { them.  It  is  surprising  the  number  that  are  { yet  the  world  is  murmuring  still:  "If  a  man 
— 11  estern  Eural.  \  other  insects,  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  con-  j  sometimes  observed  to  congregate  on  these  oc- 1  die>  Eliau  ne  live  again  ?" 

  ~—  "  |  vey  the  fertilizing  pollen  from  one  flower  to  an- !  casions ;  I  have  seen  no  less  than  sixty  vultures  I    "How  long  shall  we  sleep?"  asks  he  who 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN.  \  other,  and  that  without  their  agency  either  no  { and  crows  on  and  around  the  carcass  of  a  new- 1  nas  cradled  a  living  thought  upon  his  breast, 

—  1  seed  at  all,  or  seed  inferior,  both  in  quantity  i  ly-killed  bear.  i  the  child  of  his  brain  and  his  heart,  and  he 

Most  farmers  are  ambitious  to  possess  a  good  !  and  qUaiity,  is  perfected.    It  is  remarkable  I    i  sends  it  forth  orphaned  in  the  halls  of  Time, 

orchard,  but  few  cultivate  what  might  strictly  j  that  almost  all  flowers  which       fertiiized  bv  {  £g  £  PROTECTION  TO  CROPS       I turas  his  foce  to  ^  wal1  and  dies !    "  How 

be  termed  a  fruit  garden.    On  many  farms  or- 1  the  aid  of  insects  are  gaily  colored,  so  as  to  at>  1  —  1  long  shall  we  sleep?"  sighs  the  poet,  as  he  lays 

charding  for  market  purposes  is  of  doubtful  j  tract  insects .  and  ^ir.  Darwin  observes  that  he  I    The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says :  Consider- 1  down  the  harp  of  life,  feels  the  daisies  grow- 
profit,  but  on  every  farm  a  garden  devoted  to  ]  does  not  know  of  a  single  flower,  fertilized  ex- 1  able  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  \  ing  over  him,  and  goes  away,  where  they  sing 
growing  fruits  for  fimily  use  would  be  remu-  |  ciusiTely  by  pollen  blown  upon  it  by  the  wind,  I  climate  changes  consequent  upon  denuding  for-  [the  "  new  song  forever. " 
nerative  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  { that  is  not  of  a  dull,  unattractive  appearance,    jests.    In  a  recent  pioneer  address  delivered  in  j    "Not  long,  true  thinker;  not  long,  sweet 

The  fruit  garden  should  not  be  large,  as  it  I  -»  »■•'•»  |  this  city,  the  speaker  mentioned  the  noble  red-  ]  smger ;  for  the  thought  shall  rise  as  a  giant, 

will  not  be  taken  care  of  we'll  enough ;  it  should  j  Fall  Flowers.— The  Horticulturist  says :—  { woods  which  could  be  seen  from  this  point  a  |  and  Dreak;  the  bands  of  sleep  and  then  in  it ; 
be  located  near  the  dwelling  both  for  con- 1  To  produce  an  elegant  effect  in  the  flower  gar-  j  few  years  ago,  covering  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  [  for  ^  song  shall  fly  like  a  bird  from  Spring 
venience  in  cultivating  and  pleasure  in  behold- 1  den  in  October  and  November,  sow  new  seeds  [  Oakland.  Not  a  tree  is  left,  and  the  hiDs  pre- 1  agamj  and  the  music  and  the  welcome  shall  be 
ing  it;  it  should  be  sheltered  under  the  lee  off  of  the  double  white-wall  flower-leaved  stock,  {sent  an  exceedingly  bald  and  barren  aspect.  |  made  thme ! 

the  buildings,  or  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  j  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  1  It  is  also  certain  that  there  is  not  now  sufficient  j  Alld  when  life's  reign  is  over  and  gone,  and 
dense,  high  evergreen  hedge,  or  a  tall,  close  |  transplanted,  put  each  one  separately  into  a  1  moisture  concentrated  on  these  hills  to  germin- 1  tbe  brow  0f  the  cloud  is  bound  with  a  ribbon 
board  fence  or  stone  wall    A  sunny,  warmly  I  seven  inch  pot  and  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  { ate  a  new  redwood  forest.  |  that  hope  did  weave  in  the  loom  of  God,  and 

exposed  location  should  be  chosen,  and  the  j  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  They  will  need  no  1  The  Coast  Range  is  being  rapidly  stripped  of  \  the  tears  on  the  world  are  turned  to  pearls  in 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  well  enrich-  j  care  until  September,  when  they  will  commence  I  redwood  trees,  and  Nature,  baffled  in  its  work  |  the  sunset,  what  words  more  beautiful  than 
ed,  and  deeply  dug  up.  In  short,  make  a  j  to  bloom.  Reject  those  with  single  flowers  as  [  of  restoration,  by  fire  and  drought,  lets  the  ver- }  these  can  we  write  upon  the  new  grave :  "He 
good  beginning,  for  when  ihe  trees  are  planted  \  soon  as  they  are  discovered.    If  the  seed  is !  dure-clad  hills  go  back  to  barrenness.    It  is  a 1  giveth  his  beloved  sleep !" 

Rhubarb. — Ciilltmtwn. — The  Fall  season  is  a  good  one  for  preparing  the  ground  and  planting  out  rhubarb  roots.  This  plant  may  be  grown 
to  great  advantage  on  ground  just  appropriated  to  orchard  purposes.  The  rhubarb  serves  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds  and  keeps  the  ground"moist 
about  the  roots  of  the  you-.g  trees.  But,  whether  grown  among  the  trees  or  alone,  it  is  important  that  the  soil  should  be  deeply  stirred  and  thor- 
oughly manured.  The  roots  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dropped.  The  stools  should  be  so  divided  as  to  leave  but  one  or  two 
buus  on  ear-h  bench  of  roots.  The  varieties  most  favorably  known  are  Myatt's  Victoria,  Downing's  Colossal,  and  the  Linnaeus,  a  variety  also  pro- 
duced by  Myatt.    Every  garden  would  be  the  better  for  the  growing  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  plant  for  domestic  consumption,  if  nothing  more. 
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<(THE  01.fl>  BOOK-KE£P£B." 

BY  GEORGE  COOPEIt. 

It  was  an  ancient  book-keeper, 

And  lie  was  tall  and  slim, 
Though  his  face  was  mild,  he  rarely  smiled— 

His  clothes  were  dark  and  prim; 
And  everything  about  his  desk 

He  kept  exceeding  trim. 

He  always  hung  his  hat  and  coat 

Upon  the  self-same  hooks, 
And  laid  nis  ruler,  pen  and  ink 

in  their  respective  nooks, 
And  the  only  exercise  he  had 

Was  looting  up  his  books. 

Each  day.  upon  the  self-same  hour, 

He  took  his  lofty  seat, 
And  bcut  his  body  and  his  mind, 

His  labors  to  complete; 
And  blots  were  neither  on  his  fame 

Nor  on  his  ledger  sheet. 

The  mu«ic  of  his  pen  was  heard 

From  morn  till  eventide; 
Up  columns  vast  his  eyes  were  cast, 

Then  down  again  with  pride; 
Quite  pleased  was  he,  though  he  saw  his  work 

Increased  and  multiplied. 

The  cash  that  o'er  his  fingers  came 

Each  day  was  something  grand; 
And  yet  no  schemes  to  bear  it  off 

By  him  were  ever  planned ; 
Although  you  saw  with  hall  an  eye 

That  he  wrote  a  11  sloping"  hand. 

He  had  no  wife,  he  made  no  friends, 

His  joys  and  cares  were  few; 
And  his  dearest  hope  from  day  to  day 

Was  to  keep  his  balance  true; 
A  good  world  this,  if  every  man 

The  latter  thing  would  do. 

He  never  sighed  when  little  ills 

His  way  of  life  wc^uld  cross; 
And  o'er  the  errors  ol  his  youth 

He  showed  no  vain  remorse ; 
Cut  set  down  all  that  cume  along 

To  profit  or  lo  loss. 

One  day  the  creditor  of  all 

Dropped  in  for  his  amount ; 
He  lound  the  old  man  at  his  post, 

Though  low  ran  nature's  fount; 
The  books  were  closed,  and  he  was  borne 

Up  lo  his  last  account- 


Fireside  Tale. 


THE  GSOCEE'S  STOEY. 

Oues  was  a  quiet  street  at  most  times — a  lazy, 
shady  place,  where  the  green  blinds  were  for- 
ever closed,  and  where  there  was  so  little  pass- 
ing that  spears  of  grass  grew  here  and  there 
between  the  flag-stones,  and  the  stone  curbs  of 
the  iron-railed  areas  were  fringed  with  soft 
green  moss.  A  very  quiet  place  at  most  times, 
but  late  upon  one  Autumn  afternoon,  a  strange 
cry  sounded  through  it,  which  awakened  all  its 
echoes,  and  called  curious  faces  to  the  doors 
and  windows. 

"  Stop  thief!  stop  thief!" 

The  strong  voice  of  a  policeman  uttered  the 
cry  at  first,  and  the  shrill  treble  of  two  boys  at 
play  near  by  took  it  up  and  repeated  it,  and  by- 
and-by  there  was  a  full,  deep  chorus,  like  the 
cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds — a  sound  you  might 
have  known  at  any  distance,  however  ignorant 
you  were  of  the  language,  to  be  the  cry  of  men 
who  hunted  something. 

Policemen  with  their  clubs,  errand  boys  with 
their  bundles,  bakers  with  their  baskets  on  their 
arms,  young  gentlemen  just  released  from  the 
academy  close  at  hand,  and  ragged  urchins, 
whose  school  was  the  gutter,  all  joined  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  followed  the  miserable  wretch 
with  bare,  begrimed  feet  and  hatless  head,  that 
flitted  along  before  them  with  a  speed  which 
only  fear  could  lend  to  one  so  worn  and  wretch- 
ed— a  speed  which  kept  the  crowd  a  long  way 
off,  and  made  the  burliest  of  his  pursuers  pant 
for  breath. 

They  were  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  but  in 
a  little  while  the  cry  was  heard  that  the  thief 
had  baffled  them,  and  some  amongst  the  crowd 
rushed  back  to  see  if  their  prey  had  doubled 
on  their  track  ;  and  others,  sulky  and  indignant 
at  the  result  of  their  useless  chase,  came  back 
muttering  angrily  or  swearing,  with  many 
violent  oaths,  that  they  would  have  him  yet. 


One  policeman,  a  well-fed  fellow,  with  a  I 
crimson  face,  made  quite  a  hero  of  himself  by  j 
asserting  that  he  knew  the  fellow,  and  would  { 
trap  him  before  sundown.  There  was  a  good  f 
deal  of  sympathy  felt  for  the  gentleman  who  f 
had  lost  his  pocket-handkerchief,  but  none  I  { 
could  hear  of  for  the  poor  degraded  wretch  j 
who  had  purloined  it,  until  a  placid  voice  at  I 
my  elbow  uttered  the  following  words,  appar-  { 
entry  in  soliloquy  : 

"  Well,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  hope  they  ] 
won't  catch  him.'' 

I  turned  in  surprise  and  confronted  our  gro- 1 
cer,  on  whose  steps  I  had  sought  shelter  from  ; 
the  crowd,  which,  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  I 
be  expected  to  think  much  of  the  safety  of  a  { 
woman.  ] 

Our  grocer  was  a  portly  man,  with  a  shining  ] 
bald  head,  fringed  with  a  ring  of  white  hair,  ] 
like  the  tonsure  of  a  Romau  Catholic  priest,  | 
and  wearing  at  the  moment  a  Holland  apron  { 
and  a  short  blue  jacket. 

"Yes'm,"  he  went  on,  "I  really  hope  that  I 
the  miserable,  starved-looking  creature  will  get  I 
away."  | 

"Then  you  don't  believe  he  picked  the  gentle-  { 
man's  pocket  ?"  said  I. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  only  too  certain  that  he  did,  ] 
ma'am,"  said  the  man  shaking  his  head.  "He  j 
looked  straight  at  me  as  he  passed,  and  he  had  I 
hungry,  desperate  eyes,  that  looked  like  theft  i 
and  murder,  too,  for  that  matter." 

"And  yet  you  wish  him  to  escape,  when  he  ! 
has  broken  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  will  proba-  \ 
j  bly  do  so  again  ?" 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  help  to  break  the  j 
laws,"  said  the  grocer.     "Good  men  made  I 
them,  and  they  are  right ;  but  there  are  other  j 
laws  that  I  read  in  my  Bible,  Sunday  night, 
that  seem  to  be  as  binding.    One  of  them  is, 
'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you.'   And  another  'Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.'  When  I  remember  these  words, 
I   think  that  you  may  be  too  hard  with  a 
poor,  sinful  fellow-being,  and  not  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  law  either." 

"That  rich  gentleman  who  had  his  pocket 
picked  will  go  home  to  a  fine  dinner  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  no  doubt,  and  the  wretch  of  a 
thief  may  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
burning  gin,  if  he  can  sell  or  pawn  what  he 
stole  for  enough  to  get  them.  Somehow,  if  I 
could,  I  wouldn't  have  him  hunted  down  to- 1 
night — I  vow,  I  wouldn't." 

"  Still,  I  don't  blame  those  young  fellows ;  I 
I'd  have  been  as  furious  in  the  cause  as  any  one  j 
of  'em,  years  ago ;  but  I  learnt  a  lesson  once  I 
that  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  I  hope  I  never  I 
may.  i~  was  a  young  man,  and  a  poor  one  j 
then,  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  my  little  j 
shop  keep  my  family.  It  was  only  by  I 
pinching  and  saving  and  keeping  a  sharp  look- ! 
out  for  every  bargaiu,  that  I  managed  it  all.  j 

"  We  lived  in  a  shabby  little  street,  and  had  I 
only  very  poor  customers.  A  loaf  of  bread,  a  ] 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  two  ounces  j 
of  black  tea  was  quite  an  order;  and  most  of  j 
those  that  came  wanted  trust. 

"As  for  laying  iu  fine  fruit  or  vegetables,  I  j 
never  thought  of  such  a  folly.  Diamonds  j 
would  have  been  as  saleable  in  that  part  of  the  I 
city,  where  washerwomen  and  the  poorest  { 
laboring  men  were  the  aristocracy. 

"Now  and  then  when  a  foreign  ship  camel 
to  port  with  a  load  of  ruined  pine-apples,  orj 
decayed  oranges,  I  bought  a  lot  of  those,  and  j 
charging  little  or  nothing,  sold  them  easily  I 
enough.  Although  I  own,  my  wife  used  to I 
say  the  miserable  babies,  who  rolled  about  the  ! 
gutter,  died  off  faster,  after  every  stock  of  for-  j 
eign  fruit  I  sold  in  the  old  shop,  and  I'm  afraid  I 
she  was  right.  Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  struggled  | 
along  as  best  I  might,  and  after  awhile  things  j 
began  to  improve  and  I  began  to  have  visions  I 
of  a  clean  store  in  a  good  street,  when  I  laid  j 
down  to  rest  at  night. 

"So  one  day  when  I  had  been  to  the  market  j 
I  brought  down  half  a  dozen  hams  and  I  hung  I 
them  about  the  door,  more  for  show  than  any- 1 
thing  else,  for  hams  were  a  good  holiday  din- 1 
ner  in  those  regions,  and  not  an  every  day  affair  I 
I  can  tell  you.  They  went  off  slowly,  as  1 1 
thought  they  would.  Now  and  then  some  one  j 
would  come  in  for  a  pound,  and  once  I  sold 5 


half  of  the  smallest  one  to  a  woman,  who  I 
wanted  it  for  her  Sunday  dinner.  She  was  to  I 
pay  me  on  Monday  morning,  but  she  never  did,  j 
for  on  Sunday  night  her  husband  killed  her  I 
with  a  rum-bottle,  and  they  took  her  body  past ! 
my  shop  with  its  poor  head  all  beaten  cut  off 
shape,  and  bloody. 

"And  so  the  haras  hung  there  through  the  | 
Summer,  and  through  the  Fall,  and  quite  on  ] 
into  the  Winter. 

"  It  was  just  as  the  December  nights  began  j 
to  grow  long,  and  dark  and  cold,  that  I  noticed  I 
a  young  policeman  on  our  beat,  a  young,  hand-  j 
some,  fine-looking  fellow,  with  very  bright  { 
eyes,  but  with  such  thin  cheeks  and  hands,  al- ! 
though  he  seemed  to  be  powerfully  built  and  | 
j  made  for  rather  a  stout  man,  that  I  could  not  I 
I  help  watching  him  and  wondering  whether  he  { 
j  had  not  been  ill  or  not.    The  first  time  that  I  j 
j  noticed  him  was  about  sunset,  and  he  passed  j 
I  my  window  a  dozen  times,  looking  all  the  j 
|  while  straight  at  those  harm  which  dangled  j 
{  from  the  frame  of  the  awning.    '  I  hope  he  j 
|  means  to  buy  one,'  I  said  to  my  wife,  as  we  I 
1  sat  together  over  the  tea-table ;  '  and  I  shouldn't  j 
{  wonder  if  he  did,  for  he  seems  to  have  taken  j 
I  quite  a  fancy  to  them.' 

I  "  But  the  evening  passed,  and  though  I  saw  \ 
j  him  every  now  and  then  on  the  other  side  of  i 
{the  way,  looking  across  with  his  bright  eyes! 
I  straight  at  the  hams,  he  did  not  come  in  or  j 
{ speak  lo  me  on  the  subject.  And  so  I  made  \ 
I  up  my  mind  that  he  would  send  for  it  in  the  j 
I  morning,  and  somehow  made  so  secure  of  it  j 
{ that  whenever  I  saw  a  decent  looking  woman  \ 
|  go  by  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  I  said ;  '  That's  i 
!  the  policeman's  wife  coming  after  the  ham.' 

]  "I  was  mistaken,  however;  and  after  the  I 
f  street  lamps  were  lighted  I  began  to  see  the  i 
{man  pacing  up  and  down,  with  his  eyes  still 
|  fixed  as  they  had  been  the  night  previous  upon  i 
i  l  he  hams.  Once  he  caught  me  peeping  at  him,  j 
{and  then  he  turned  so  led  and  looked  at  me) 
j  with  such  a  wolfish  glitter  in  his  eyes  that  I  i 
{  grew  angry,  and  said  to  myself:  '  It's  well  that  ] 
1  keeping  unsaleable  articles  isn't  a  crime  in  this  i 
{  country,  for  if  it  was  I  should  expect  to  be  ar- 1 
i  rested.' 

|  "  So  I  gave  him  back  his  look,  turned  on  my  j 
{  heel,  and  walked  back  into  the  shop.  I  did 
I  not  see  him  again  that  night ;  but  long  after  I 
{ everything  had  been  taken  in  and  locked  up,  j 
{  and  I  was  snug  in  bed,  I  heard  a  tramp,  tramp,  j 
]  tramp,  upon  the  pavement,  and  knew  it  was ! 
|  the  new  policeman,  and  that  he  was  looking  at  j 
I  the  hooks  where  the  hams  hung,  as  well  as j 
{ though  I  had  seen  him. 

I  "On  the  third  evening  he  was  there  again;  j 
!  that  you  may  say  was  no  wonder,  for  it  was  j 
{ his  duty  to  be  upon  that  beat  and  no  other ;  \ 
I  but  it  was  curious  that  he  should  keep  on  staring  i 
I  at  those  hams  with  those  bright  wolfish  eyes  of! 
|  his.  I  didn't  like  it,  though  I  couldn't  have  j 
I  said  why. 

|  "A  vessel  had  been  wrecked  at  sea  about; 
1  that  lime,  and  an  extra,  with  the  latest  news  j 
I  of  the  disaster,  came  out  that  evening.  I  j 
{ bought  a  paper,  and  sat  down  behind  the I 
!  counter  to  read  it.  It  was  a  stormy  night,  and  j 
1  but  few  customers  came  in,  and  those  were  ! 
{ easily  served,  and  somehow,  between  reading  j 
{  and  thinking,  time  passed  on,  until  the  clock  j 
i  struck  eleven,  and  I  had  not  yet  taken  in  my  j 
{ goods  or  put  up  my  shutters. 
{  "Just  as  I  was  about  to  do  so  (in  fact  I  had  ] 
{ already  put  my  hand  upon  the  first  piece  of  the  j 
{  shutter,)  my  door  opened,  and  an  old  woman  { 
{  came  in.  She  was  a  sottish,  miserable  creature,  ! 
{known  about  the  place  as  'Irish  Kate,"  and! 
I  with  her  red  nose,  and  bleared  eyes  and  bloated  { 
{ limbs,  was  as  ugly  a  figure  as  any  one  ever  I 
!  cast  eyes  upon.  '  Another  dram,  I  suppose,'  I  { 
I  said  to  myself,  going  behind  the  bar  at  once,  | 
{  for  1  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  possible.  ! 
!  But  she,  to  my  surprise,  came  close  up  lo  me,  j 
!  and  put  her  great  red  paw  upon  my  arm. 

"I've  made  a  diskivery,  mister,"  she  said.  I 
"You've  not  been  keeping  a  bright  lookout! 
as  ye  should  ;  there's  been  a  thafe  at  work  with- 1 
out  this  blessed  night." 
"What  thief?"  I  asked. 
"More  than  I  can  tell  ye,"  she  answered.  I 
"But  I  think  it's  a  policeman,  no  less,  the! 
blackguard. "  ' 


"A  policeman!"  I  cried,  and  my  thoughts 
flew  at  once  to  the  man  I  had  seen  staring  at 
my  hams. 

"It's  too  dark  to  see  his  face,"  she  said; 
"but  I  caught  the  shine  of  a  star  on  the  coat 
he  had  on,  and  whoever  it  was  took  a  ham 
from  your  pegs  and  hid  it  in  the  ash  box  beyant 
the  corner.  Yell  find  it  there,  if  ye  look ;  and 
now  ye'll  not  refuse  an  old  woman  a  sup  o' 
whiskey  for  the  information  ?" 

I  gave  the  old  creature  what  she  wanted, 
hurried  her  out  of  the  shop  and  put  up  the 
shutters,  growing  angry  ever}-  moment. 

"If  it's  the  policeman,  I'll  make  him  pay 
dearly  for  it!"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  slunk  along 
the  sidewalk  to  the  corner,  keeping  in  the 
shadow  all  the  way  ;  and  when  I  stood  beside 
the  box  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  close 
by,  that  the  ham  was  there,  wrapped  iu  some- 
thing which  looked  like  a  handkerchief,  I  bit 
my  lips  and  clenched  my  hands  wilh  rage. 
Had  it  been  a  common  thief  I  should  not  have 
minded ;  but  a  policeman !  it  was  more  than  I 
could  stand.  So  I  crouched  myself  in  a  door- 
way and  waited.  The  watch  were  relieved  at 
12  o'clock;  I  knew  that,  and  knew  also  that 
this  would  be  the  time  when  my  policeman 
would  come  to  take  the  ham  from  out  of  its 
hiding  place.  And  sure  enough,  when  the  time 
came,  I  heard  him  challenge  the  man  who  was 
to  take  his  place,  and  come  marching  down 
toward  the  corner.  I  let  him  get  the  ham  un- 
der his  arm  before  I  stirred,  but  then  I  pounced 
on  him  like  a  tiger. 

"I've  got  you!"  I  cried.  "A  pretty  police- 
man you  are,  indeed,  but  you  shall  suffer  for 
it,  I  can  tell  you!" 

He  struggled  with  me  for  a  moment  like  a 
wild  thing,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  dropped 
the  ham  and  fell  down  in  a  helpless  sort  of  a 
heap  upon  the  ground. 

"  I'm  a  ruined  man  !"*he  groaned,  "  A  ruined 
man !  there's  no  hope  for  me  now.  O  my  God  ! 
My  wife! — my  poor  little  wife!"  and  he  burst 
out  crying  like  a  woman. 

The  sight  softened  me,  but  I  was  angry  still. 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that  before 
you  became  a  thief,"  I  said.  "  If  the  guardian 
of  a  man's  property  is  not  to  be  trusted,  what 
is  to  become  of  him  ?  And  you  look  like  a 
gentleman — you  do  not  seem  like  a  scoundrel ; 
how  have  you  ever  stooped  to  such  a  disgrace- 
ful thing  as  this?" 

He  was  standing  beside  me  now,  and  the 
lamp  fell  upon  his  face.  It  was  as  white  as  that 
of  any  corpse,  and  his  eyes  glittered  terribly. 

"I'll  teil  you  what  made  me  do  it,"  he  said  ; 
"it  was  the  only  thing  which  could  have 
driven  me  to  an  act  like  that ;  my  wife  and 
child  are  starving — starving  I  tell  you,  and  I 
have  nothing  for  them !" 

"Policemen's  families  don't  often  starve,"  I 
said  with  a  sneer. 

"  My  God !  can't  you  believe  me — won't  you 
believe  me ?"  panted  the  man.  "I  have  only 
been  appointed  three  days;  I  have  not  received 
a  cent  of  salary  yet.  I  have  been  ill  a  long 
while  and  had  neither  money  nor  credit.  Last 
night  we  went  to  bed  suppcrless;  to-day  there 
has  not  been  a  crust  in  the  house,  and  these 
hams  tempted  me,  and  I  meant  to  pay  you 
afterwards." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  I 
could  see  great  tears  dropping  through  his 
fingers,  and  before  I  knew  it  my  own  cheeks 
were  moist,  and  so  we  stood  silent  with  the 
ham  lying  between  us  on  the  ground. 

At  last  he  turned  toward  me  and  said  :  "Do 
what  you  like  with  me  ;  my  last  hope  is  gone." 

"But  I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm  and  said: 
'  God  forbid  that  I  should  take  the  last  hope 
from  you ;  that  I,  of  all  men  should  be  the  one 
to  ruin  you.  If  your  story  is  true — and  I 
believe  it  is — I  pity  you  more  than  I  blame 
you." 

"He  looked  at  me  in  a  sort  of  bewildered 
way,  as  though  he  scarcely  understood  me,  and 
I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  back  to  the 
shop.  There  I  filled  a  basket  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  coffee,  and  put  the  ham  on  top  of 
all.  Take  it  home  to  your  wife,  I  said,  you'll 
pay  me  when  you  get  your  salary,  and  if  you 
are  in  need  before  that  time,  come  to  me.  I'm 
(Continued  on  page  342.) 


The  Laugh  of  Women". — A  woman  has  no  natural  gift  more  bewitching  than  a  sweet  laugh.  It  is  like  the  sound  of  flutes  on  the  water.  It  leaps 
from  her  in  a  clear,  sparkling  rill ;  and  the  heart  that  hears  it  feels  as  if  bathed  in  the  cool,  exhilarating  spring.  Have  you  ever  pursued  an  unseen  fugi- 
tive through  the  trees,  led  on  by  a  fairy  laugh,  now  here,  now  there,  now  lost,  now  found  ?  We  have ;  and  we  are  pursueing  that  wandering  voice  to 
this  day.  Sometimes  it  comes  to  us  in  the  midst  of  care,  or  sorrow,  or  irksome  business,  and  then  we  turn  away  and  listen,  and  hear  it  ringing  in  the 
room  like  a  silver  bell,  with  power  to  scare  away  the  evil  spirits  of  mind.  How  much  we  owe  to  that  sweet  laugh !  It  turns  prose  to  poetry ;  Tt  flings 
flowers  to  sunshine  over  the  darkness  of  the  wood  in  which  we  arc  traveling. 


340  The  ¥&vm  and  Firesiib. 


17  „     r)     t^"  <>v-r1 -o+v         [acre;  leaving  a  margin  of  from  twenty-four  to  |    "When  a  farm  is  worked  on  shares,  the  pro- 1  It^l^Vio  11 

J*  Q,XVtX     »HU    tsrdrUcII*        i  forty.four  bushels  per  acre,  unaccounted  for.    j  prietor  should  so  frame  the  contract,  that  hay,  j  S44>JSC£i|aUt|, 


All  this  proves  that  bulk  for  bulk  lime  is  I  straw,  cornstalks  and  other  coarse  material} 
LIKE,  ANDjITS  ACTION.  j  much  ueavier  than  our  COmmon  soil ;  hence  j  shall  not  be  carried  off  the  soil ;  and  he  who  }  LIVING  JiY  HOPE, 

written  rcr  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  { when  mixed  with  it  there  is  a  constant  tend- 1  works  it  should  make  and  apply  a  given  amount  j    j  DQ  nQt  know  that  there  ^       tMn  mQre 

by  thomas  j.  edge,  LOXDOSGEOVE,  pa.      I  ency  (if  undisturbed)  on  the  part  of  the  lime, }  of  manure  annually.    If  foreign  fertilizers  are  j  beautiful  in  tbe  wealth  of  nature  ^  ^  , 
—  |  to  sink  until  it  reaches  a  soil  having  a  specific  j  applied  the  proprietor  ought  to  sustain  a  small  |  tree  -m  ^  momh  rf  JIa       M  of  thQse  ^ 

It  has  become  very  common  within  the  last  |  gravity  as  great  as  its  own ;  this  it  will  find  in  |  portion  of  the  expense,  if  he  receives  a  share  |  dome-«haped  tree1'  It  i=  not  articularlv  bea 
year  or  two  for  our  agricultural  papers  to  refer  j  our  subsoils,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  have  |  of  the  grain.    The  contract  should  not  allow  a  j        at        other'  time  ■  but  then  it  is"  like 

to  lime  as  a  manure,  with  sut  reference  to  the  I  to  go  several  inches  below  "furrow  depth ::' I  man  to  plow  up  the  entire  farm  at  one  time,  so  I  l;tf,„    _    ',    ...  ,  a 

„  ,  -r  ,.         .  ,  i  ..  .       ..■.=  ■..,         ..f,  ,  =  ntue  nemispnere  gemmed  with  its  manv  color- 

fitness  of  the  term.    Is  lime,  stnctly  speaking,  f  but  if  undisturbed,  it  will  sooner  or  later  find  |  that  there  will  be  no  grass  the  next  season,  fed  gtarg     Anf]  bow  g^^jg  ^  tne'b 

a  manure?   Will  a  continued  application  of  it]  tliis,  and  of  course  under  our  ordinary  modes  I  either  for  pasture  or  meadow.  —  Working  j  wbjcb  m  theh  own  appomted  time  all  the  ~ 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  ?  I  think  j  of  cultivation  is  lost  to  us.  |  Fanner.  j  blosgomgj  ^  a]1  tbese  bu  ™  ^rAn*  to  blo^ 

we  may  safely  answer  both  of  the  above  ques- j    Hence  it  often  ^  tbat  subsoiling  and  deep  \  .  ^  ^  .{ ;    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

tions  in  the  negative.  |  plowing  have  produced  such  wonderful  effects  I  NEW-JERSEY  AS  AN  AGEICT/LTTJRAL  STATE.  I  past  that  tree  from  day  to  ^  admired  it  when 

Analysis  shows  us  that  our  usual  routine  of!  in  some  cases  and  such  failures  in  others.    In}  of  aWe  recently  deliver- 1 at  last  ^  comes  a  wet.  d^  sagging  day, 

crops  removes  but  a  small  amount  of  lime  from  |  one  case  the  subsoil  is  full  of  hme,  and  when  \  ^  ^  George  H  Cook  of  Rubers  Col  1  and  a  hiSb  wind  follows  it,  and  you  go  out  and 
the  soil,  amounting  to  not  more  than  one  per  f  either  brought  to  the  surface  or  stirred  up,  so  j  -  ^  ^  *cxAtme  q{  ^  State°of  New  ~l  look  uPon  the  tree  aSain'  vou  moum-  Where 
cent,  of  the  amount  often  applied  every  ten  or  j  that  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops  can  reach  ]  ^  '     ^  ^e  ^  fol]owin(r  extractg .  !  now  is  its  beauty  ?   The  whole  air  is  filled  with 

fifteen  years ;  hence  it  is  hardly  correct  to  al- 1  it  produces  a  great  effect  for  which  deep  cul- j        - '  =  '  ]  dishevelled  blossom  leaves,  and  the  ground  is 

lude  to  it  as  a  manure,  for  we  understand  this  ]  ture  often  obtains  the  sole  credit.  j  Jersey  possesses  greater  advantages  j  covered  witn  tbem  .  t]ie        ^  stripped .  and 

term  to  apply  to  such  substances  as  add  plant  j  0ur  great  object  ghould  ^en  be  t0  applv  | than  other  States  in  man^  resPects-_  The  ^  j  aS  you  go  by,  it  seems  as  though  it  was  almost 
food  to  the  soiL  j  lime  on^e  surfacej  and  as  mucb  as  possible  j and  m°st  ^P^*  18  .the  ™  p™1™ f  °  "* !  mined.    If  a  man,  looking  on  it  knew  nothing 

If  lime  does  not  act  as  a  manure,  and  is  not  \  keep  it  there,  in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  | niarkets.    ^ev>    01 '  cltY  an         a  e  p  a  °°  |  more  than  mere  beauty,  he  would  say,  "  That 
removed  from  the  soil  in  any  large  amounts  in  I  we  mav  reap  the  benefit  of  the  whole  applica- 1  e^ei  si  e'  within  easy  access   rom  a    ost  |  tree  ^  spo^ed — for  tbjg  ear  anvjlow_ 
t.  3      .     »  .     j        =  .      /,  ,  r      everv  portion  of  the  State,  afford  markets  from  = 

the  straw  and  gram  of  our  crops,  why  do  we  |  tion,  and  not  allow  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  |  >  f    How  ^  it  spoiled  ?  and  see.  The 

find  it  needful  to  renew  the  application  every  j  to  get  out  of  our  reach.  j  ^^f  2    AU       farn^s  cT^Sr  Z I blossom  15  ^  -d  the  beauty  has  departed ; 

few  years  ?   Or,  in  other  words,  if  lime  does }    We  should  also  exercise  care  to  apply  tt  in }  P  ^  of  f^  ^  ^  ^  ftem^o  ™S  iS  I but  where  ^  ^as  a  blossom  there  *  a 
not  act  as  a  manure,  how  does  it  act?   For  j  such  a  form  that  its  action  may  commence  asjP  ^  =    '  f  and  now  that  takes  all  the  sap  and  strength 

there  are  but  few  who  are  willing  to  deny  its }  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  loose  as  little  ]  Z^nlish,n-  al,  -n  onp  'dflr    Xo        I  that  the  blossom  took  before,  and  it  swells  and 

action,  though  many  consider  it  as  a  stimulant  j  as  possible  by  its  sinking  into  the  soil.  The  ]  ^f^SStotS  can  cLmre  wkh  I  ™eUs '  and  come  ^  with  me  in  October, 
only  producing  an  effect  upon  the  land  similar  j  proper  form  is  that  of  a  hydrate;  to  bring  ii;  p  I  when  the  fruit  hangs  fully  developed  on  the 

to  that  of  spirituous  liquor  upon  the  human  I  into  this  form  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  to !    ew  eTse-  1D     5  resPec  ■  I  tree  ^  teU  mg  wn|cb  of  tbe  twQ  montbs  jg 

system.  |  remove  the  soil  for  a  space  as  large  as  the  pro-  j    The  second  advantage  mentioned  was  the  j  ^  ^  beautifaL    n        had  on]v  geen  (he 

While  we  should  no  doubt  attribute  a  por-  { posed  heap  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  I  soil  It  is  said  that  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  is  j  month  of  ^  wQu]d  no{  ^  ^ 
tion  of  the  good  effect  of  hme  to  its  manurial  j  after  filling  it  up  with  water  put  in  the  lime  to  j  barren  and  poor ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  ]  the  montb  ^  October.  Now,  ten  thousand 
value,  yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  { the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  bushels  1  generous  soil.  A  generous  soil  is  preferable  to  |  experiences  m  ^  m^  gegm  ^0  ug  tQ  be  ag 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  benefit  which  |  in  a  place,  piling  the  lime  up  so  that  when  j  a  rich  one,  and  by  the  proper  appliances  can  be  j  ^  ag  ^  appjg^gg  when  ^  ^ 

we  receive  from  its  application,  results  more  1  covered  with  soil  or  sods  it  will  shed  water,  j  made  to  yield  a  large  crop.  j  blosgoms  are  strjpped  horn  it,  and  yet,  after 

from  its  chemical  and  mechanical  action.        |  The  moisture  from  the  bottom  will  in  the  j    The  third  advantage  is  the  climate.    The  ad- 1      bi0gsom  is  gone  the  germ  is  left,  and  all  the 

To  illustrate  the  chemical  action  of  lime  •  i course  of  tw0  or  three  ^s  c°nvert  the  whole  I  vantages  arising  from  the  climate  are  not  fully  |  geagon  ^  before  it  The  old  farmjr  doeg  not 
All  have  noticed  that  in  certain  localities  the!111*53  int0  a  fine  bydrate,  which  should  be ) appreciated  by  the  natives.   It  is  temperate, 

I  care  much  about  the  blossoms,  not  being  sen- 

spriDg  water,  when  it  first  issues  from  the  soil,  I  sPread  as  {*st  as  Possible,  and  uncovered  only  ]  and  far  from  the  extreme  cold  of  the  North,  |  timental .  but  be  sayg)  "  Boyg,  I  am  going  to 

is  perfectly  clear ;  but  on  contact  with  the  at- 1 33  fast  as  sPread  i  for  tbe  chanSe  from  a  hr^te !  and  the  great  heat  which  renders  the  South  so  j  haye  apples_»   He  ha3  sense  enough  to  Uve, 

mosphere  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  lust- 1 to  a  carbonate,  (just  what  we  wish  to  avoid),  |  unhealthy.    Others  see  the  advantage  of  our  |  nQt  by  gight)  but  by  mh .  nQt  by  what  ^  but 

rous,  metahc  scum.    This  color  is  due  to  the  I takes  Place  Tel7  raPidly-    Another  good  plan  |  climate.    Men  come  from  the  rich  soils  of  other  f  by  wbat  be  knowg  ^  coming_ 

fact  that  the  water  has  in  solution  salts  of  iron,  I te  to  ^  tbe  lime  out  m  &e  field  in  heaPs  of  a  I States  to  New  Jereey>  anQ  they  ^  here  a  Sood  I    If  ^hen  I  planted  my  gladiolus  bulbs  I  had 

which  on  exposure  to  the  air  are  converted  in-  j baske'  ^  ^ tbef  Piles  arf  coverf  by  a  few  |  soil  and  a  temperate  climate.     Persons  fcpo- 1  ^  ^  to  cQnsult  ^  moJe    ^  ^  rf 

♦„  nn„.  -rhHc  ;„  ,u0        „ra  I  shovels  full  of  sods,  or  soil,  the  change  will  =  sed  to  pulmonary  diseases  come  to  this  btate  =  ~  '  . 

to  oxides.    Ihese  salts,  while  in  the  sou,  are  i  7  ^  o     a  .  s  1  ^  =  a  storv  would  thev  have  told  me  ?   If  in  June 

poisonous  to  vegetation,  and  for  years  after  j  soo° teke  PlaCf  and  the  hmf  wdl  be  fonnd  m  [  ™A  are  benefited.  f    mQle  ^  cQme      and  tQ  hg 

these  low  spots  have  been  drained,  they  fail  to  j tbe  form  of  a  ^  ^e  Powder-  |    The  fourtb  advantage  is  fertdizers.    About  |  ^  Beeche         maJe  &  ^ 

produce  satisfactory  crops,  especially  of  com ;  S    0cto^  1867"  |  one-fourth,  and  sometimes  more  of  the  pro- ,  ^         d         ^     ^  ^ 

nor  wiU  they  produce  full  crops  while  these  I  |  ducts  of  land  is  spent  in  fertihzers.    In  New  |  shrunk  and  ^  and 

 .  e  ,to  „om  ■    -  .,     T„  t.c=  HOW  TO  EENT  A  FARM.  =  Jersev  the  value  of  the  annual  crops  is  from  =      .,.  '  .,  .  „  J  ,.„f 

poisonous  salts  remain  m  the  sou.    in  the=  —  I        J  .  fin         iv,     =  anything,  except  that  there  are  little  small 

course  of  a  few  vears  the  constant  percolation  I  The  correct  way  to  arrive  at  a  fair  price  for  { twenty  to  thirty  millions  ot  dollars.  _  About  |  q  ^  ^  tQ  bg  ^  ^  kce  of 
of  rain  water  will  remove  the  objectionable ! both  parties  is  the  following:  Add  the  value | five  million  are  expended  m  preparing  the ]  ^  „  Xbat  may  do for a mole  under  . 
materials,  but  it  can  be  much  sooner  accom- !  of  the  cultivated  land  and  buildings  to  the  value  j  ground.    We  have  m  this  State  a  great  hed  off  bu(  ^  ^  &  ^  stem 

plished  by  the  use  of  lime,  which  by  its  chem-  \  of  the  stock  and  tools.    If  a  renter  have  no  |  green  sand,  (marl,)  which  js  the  greatest  fertil- 1  hag  from  each  bu]bj  ^  ig  cpvered 

ical  action  will  decompose  the  compounds  hav- 1  benefit  of  wood  land,  the  growth  of  timber,  ]  izer  m  the  market.  The  cost  is  nominal.  Its  |  at  (he  tQp  ^  magnifleent  biOSsoms,and  bulbs 
ing  iron  for  their  base,  and  from  their  constitu- !  and  increasing  value  of  the  land,  will  be  an  j  value,  when  spread  upon  the  land,  is  eight  dol-  j  ^  ^  ^  ^    ^  ^  vqu  ^  & 

ents,  and  its  iron  form  other  compounds, !  equivalent  for  the  interest  on  it.     Now,  if  a  j  lars  per  ton.    This  bed  of  marl  is  ninety  miles  |  ^  ^       ^  &^  _  ^ 

which  are  either  insoluble  and  consequently  I  renter  agrees  to  pay  to  the  proprietor,  annu- 1  long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  wide.  The  |  ^  ^  &  abo"e  ^  gee  what 
not  injurious  to  vegetation ;  or  else  valuable !  ^  six,  seven,  eight,  or  more  per  cent,  on  j  yield  is  one  ton  per  each  square  foot ;  we  can  |  ^  com£s  (o    Many  &  mol       d  t 

compounds  which  instead  of  retarding  vegeta- !  *e  aggregate  value  of  stock,  implements  and  |  thus  form  some  idea  of  the  almost  mexhausti- 1  buries  the  bulb  ^  ^  and  sees  bu{ 

tion,  like  their  predecessors,  will  assist  in  for- !  k™,  keep  the  soil  in  a  good  state  offer-  { ble  supply  in  this  State,  of  this  valuable  fertih- 1  Qoi  ^  ^  he&ye^  and  geeg  wbat  {he 
warding  it.  {tuity,  and  make  certain  improvements  every  jzer.    We  have  other  sources  of  fertility  with-|flower  h  up  there    Xq  ^  ^  ^  what 

In  a  similar  manner,  lime  from  its  stron-  af- 1  *eaT>  ^  Proprietor  will  receive  a  better  com-  [  out  going  abroad,  when  we  get  ready  to  use  |  meang  who  doeg  ^  ^  ^  & 

finity  for  acids,  is  enabled  to  decompose  olher  1  Pensation  ^  the  renter"  A  renter  could  not  |  them.  Our  farmers  now  pay  one  hundred  do^  and  ^  ^  too  who  does  not  gee  defeat 
compounds,  and  from  its  own  constituents  and  I make  a  decent  Profit  on  ma^  £anns>  were  be !  ^  p6r  t0D  lOT  S"3,110'  ^  °n.,?nr  eafte™  and  I  here,  and  victory  there ;  who  does  not  see  dis- 
one  insoluble  compound  will  often  form  two  f  *°  J  SK  Per  cen!">  wmle  011  otbe rs !  ^ef m  ^  ^ f  &r  ^r  ^ !  honor  here  and  glory  there ;  who  does  not  see 

new  compounds  which  are  valuable  in  ^  I  be  could  afford  to  pay  twelve  per  cent.  The  ]  be  brought  mto  the  market  at  fifty  dollars  Per[mortality  bere  and  ^ „  there.  u  fe 
action  and  effect  I  Productiveness  of  tne  sou  must  be  taken  into  \  ton,  or  one-half  the  cost  of  guano.    The  rea- 1  bQpe  ^  ^  ^  and  rode  defeatg 

It  has  been  ^UDDO^ed  by  some  writers  that  a  1  ^  ^T''    TheD  th6  P6r  C6ntage  mUSt  be  1  S°n  "  ^  DOt  ^  ^  °W  P6°Ple  ^  I  a°d  turns  them  into  real  victories  j  and  we  hve 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writer*  that  a  =  iessened  m  proportion  as  a  renter  makes  im- 1  and  perseverance  in  the  matter.  I ,    ,       _vr  w  R/wJwr 

large  amount  of  limeis  annuaUy  removed  from  |  provements  ^       acreage  the  va]ue  of  tbe  |    Ty-e  bave  in  this  State  four  millions  of  acres  I  7  P 

the  soil  through  the  agency  of  rain-water  j  j  ^    If  he  rentg  a  farm  for  a  tenn  0f  years,  |  of  land ;  two-thirds  of  it  is  occupied  and  un-  ]  ™™_™_™.™™_ 
this  seems  scarcely  probable  when  we  remem-  \  and  certam  improvements  will  benefit  him  as  j  der  cultivation ;  one-third,  fully  as  good  land,  \    tt        been  discovered  by  the  Germans  in 
ber  that  even  in  its  most  caustic  state,  hme  is  \  well  as  ^  proprietor,  each  one  should  share  1  unoccupied.    There  is  no  reason  whv  the  un- 1  Texas  that  the  common  bu°-  which  infects  cu- 
but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  requir-  j  m  ^  expense.  |  occupied  part  should  not  be  developed  to  as  j  camber,  pumpkin  and  shnilar  vines,  Is  the 

mg  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  water  to  j  A  -mitten  contract  between  the  parties  should  [  great  an  extent  as  that  on  the  bank  of  the  Del-  \  deadly  enemy  0f  the  cotton  worm,  and  that 
dissolve  one  of  caustic  lime :  and  further,  that  |  require  the  renter  to  adopt  a  rotation  of  crops !  aware  below  Trenton,  which  has  been  called !  tbe  ]atter  does  not  abound  where  the  former 
soon  after  its  application  to  the  soil,  lime  pass- 1  adapted  to  the  soil ;  to  allow  nothing  to  be  I  the  "  Garden  of  the  United  States,"  and  justly  { does.  So  they  are  planting  pumpkins,  squash, 
es  into  a  more  nearly  insoluble  state.  j  carried  off  the  farm  that  would  make  manure:  I  so  called.    The  people  on  the  east  are  not  so  j  etC-)  m  the  cotton  fields  to  advantage. 

We  have  two  sources  by  which  our  supply  |  to  allow  no  manure  to  be  wasted  by  remaining  \  thrifty  as  those  on  the  west.    Land  in  that  sec- 1 
of  lime  is  exhausted,  but  neither  of  them  are  \  in  heaps  from  year  to  year ;  to  keep  the  stock  I  tion,  which,  a  short  time  ago,  was  bought  for  \ 

sufficient  to  exhaust  it  anything  like  as  fast  as  j  good ;  to  keep  all  tools,  implements  and  build-  f  one  dollar  an  acre,  is  now  producing  valuable  {  The  WUmington  (N.  C  ■)  Gazette  says :  ' '  The 
we  find  that  it  needs  replenishing.    It  has  been  |  ings  in  good  repair,  making  allowance  for  their }  crops.  1  ground  pea  is  the  enriching  product  of  this 

estimated  by  good  authorities  that  the  lime  re- 1  natural  wear ;  and  not  to  damage  fruit  or  or- 1  — ■  — ■■   I  county.    We  are  informed  that  a  gentleman 

moved  from  a  ten  acre  field  in  ten  years  in  its  1  namental  trees  in  any  way.  The  prices  at  f  The  enormous  wheat  receipts  at  Milwaukee  j  near  this  place  made  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
manurial  form,  in  the  form  of  new  chemical  |  which  everything  is  valued  in  different  locali- 1  continue.  Last  week  they  amounted  to  972,- 1  lars  last  year  off  his  crop.  A  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
combination,  and  by  rain-water,  may  be  fully  |  ties  render  it  quite  inconsistent  to  do  anything  1 535  bushels — the  largest  quantity  ever  received  I  lives  near  Rocky  Point,  will  make  this  year 
represented  by  six  bushels  of  caustic  lime  per  I  further  than  simply  make  suggestions  on  im- 1  there  in  one  week.  Over  five  million  bushels  |  from  thirteen  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 
acre,  and  yet  during  that  period  we  find  it  { portant  points,  by  which  a  fair  contract  for  \  of  the  new  wheat  crop  had  been  received  at  I  bushels,  and  the  prices  will  range  from  two  to 
most  economical  to  add  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 1  both  parties  may  be  framed.  I  Milwaukee  up  to  last  Saturday.  i  four  dollars  per  bushel" 

Read  A2s  HorE  a  Day. — There  was  a  lad  who,  at  fourteen,  was  apprenticed  to  a  soap-boiler.  One  of  his  resolutions  was  to  read  an  hour  a  day, 
or  at  least  at  that  rate,  and  he  had  an  old  silver  watch,  left  him  by  his  uncle,  which  he  timed  his  reading  by.  He  stayed  seven  years  with  his  master, 
and  said  when  he  was  twenty-one  he  knew  as  much  as  the  young  squire  did.  Now,  let  us  see  how  much  time  he  had  to  read  in,  in  seven  years,  at  the 
rate  of  an  hour  each  day.  It  would  be  2,555  hours,  which  at  the  rate  of  eight  reading  hours  per  day,  would  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and  ten  days ; 
equal  to  forty-five  weeks :  nearly  a  year's  reading.  That  time  spent  in  treasuring  up  useful  knowledge  would  pile  up  a  very  large  store.  I  am  sure  it 
is  worth  trying  for.    Try  what  you  can  do.  &  Begin  now. 
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i«     „m    l-pir.   XflViir  entlV  Middles  of  water  would  stand  around  the  house,  \    SPIHIT  OF  THE  AGEICTJLTUEAL  PEESS.  1  to,  the  product  is  poor,  and  the  business  un- 

#$.KJit  jUUl   £  iK^^lw^-!aud  lhe  cellar  would  be  wet  or  half-full  of!    _       .  , ,   ,    ,    77   .,    ,        ;    ,  ,  oc,  1  profitable.    The  Country  Gentleman  adds : 

!  =    The  vield  of  wheat  for  the  harvest  of  18C7,  ,     ...  ,   .  „,, 

 __.   'water  i  .1       This  accords  with  our  observations  in  all 

G.  W.  and  s.  s.  foss,  editors.  I    l„  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  ele- !  was  Perhaps  over  estimated  ;  and  as  the  price  j  placeg    No  tree  ig  more  by  cultivation 

  i         .      ...  j  .u  =  of  this  <rreat  staple  does  not  recede,  many  peo- ! .,      .,  ,       .  ,    .  j  _j  

  ivate  the  sills  so  as  to  terrace  up  round  the!  b  1  '       J  '      =  than  the  peach— when  neglected  and  encum- 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2C,  18G7.|house.    Still  a  great  many  buildings  are  set  too !  ?le  Uave  C°me    „  e  conclusion  that  the  crop  j         wUh  wtb  ,g  „ot  oue.tcnth  as 

 S.        m        °  J  ,         °      ..  ,      =  is  materially  smaller  than  the  general  estimate.  I  _,       ,     ,t  .  „  ., 

 =  low     We  rarely  see  one  elevated  too  high.— =       , .     J      ,    „  „  6  „   ,     „         i  great  as  when  standing  in  clean  mellow  sod. 

 I  .       J  .  .  ....  e,     =  On  this  subject  the  "Rural  }*ewYorker  savs:  1?.  .        ,  .     .  .     .   .  .  , 

AO«.crLTr»«f«d...:W.pv«««ii.«to0i«.»:«i.h.|A  person  inexperienced  in  house-buildmg  lev-.  J      ,       ,  f  b       ;     j  It  is  much  less  labor  to  keep  a  peach  orchard 

Z^'^^i^^^^^^^l^up  his  sills  and  finds  a  low  place  on  one  j  *™ S*aJ_«n*^2 flto  mZmZl*™*  ^  tbC  8tand  fifteen  ^  ^ 
largMt  In  the  center,  mnd  Uut  Urge*  u  Agriculhue—DAMUn.  f  d  R  ,0()ks  formidable  to  him  to  fill  it!oounlri  "as  oeenuanesiea,  ana  10  a  lar  e  ex    ^  a  cora.ficW    wllere  tUe  hiUs  are  threc 

W""°-    ■  j        Now  a  g00d  rule  ta  ^  t0  elevate  the !       threshed  and  measured,  it  appears  that  the  f  of  four  fee,       rt.  yet  n0  good  ^  ;hinU8 

 FAUX  ARCHTFECTUBE  !  sills  so  that  terraced  up,  the  water  will  run  I        ^aggregate  lar  less  ban  was  anUd-  Qf  a„owi      ^  com  tQ  w 

FARM  ABCHITECTTJEE.  j  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  |  pated.    The  resul  proves  that  all  parties  over- 1  ^  b  no(hing  tQ  ^  tho  oW  ^  ^ 

la  traveling  over  the  older  sections  of  the  j  jhere  should  be  a  true  slant  from  the  bottom  I  "Tr**  1,  6  5 '°  .j.  pTCSS'  ^J0"^.  a°  |  the  best  way  is  the  cheapest,  applies  more  em- 
country,  those  parts  which  were  settled  and|  0f  the  sill  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  We!  ea  ers'  e  commercia  papers  a  mos  mT&~ j pjaatically  than  to  peach  growing.  We  have 
improved  first,  we  are  reminded  of  the  bad  j  uave  sometimes  given  a  rule  like  the  follow-  j nably  overesl1  mate  the  prospective  y>cla  cveiy  |  me^ured  onc  ycM,g  ghonU)  on  treeg  kept  weJ1 
and  ill  looking  stvle  of  farm  architecture  adopt-  j  ing .  piace  the  sills  as  high  as  you  think  they  I  season.  aQd  this  year  the  Agricultural  Depart- 1  cukivatedi  lhat  were  from  three  awi  a  balf  t0 
ed  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  I  ougbt  t0  be,  and  then  raise  them  a  foot  higher,  1 ment  and  J°urnaJs  uave-  n0  ^  .:.m™CC  ]\  I  four  and  a  half  leet  long ;  while  others,  stand- 
We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  many  of!  and  you  wiu  bave  it  nearly  as  bigll  as  you  will }  COmmllJeri  the  SamC  err0r;  6  ™  }  ,  |  ing  in  grass  adjacent,  had  shoots  from  four  to 
the  farmers  of  that  period  had  but  limited  \  wisb  you  bad  rajgej  tbem  wben  y0ur  house  is !  . 1  ue  luU  nUeen  Per  cen^  "elow  |u^.|eneral  |  eight  inches— and  there  was  nearly  as  much  dif- 
means  to  gratify  their  architectural  taste ;  also  j  nnished.    We  have  never  known  a  person  to  I  es'imate-  wmcu  mnst  a  vast  ditterence  |  ag  this  .q  the  qualUv  of  the 

that  the  art  of  building  had  not  been  carried  to  j  wisb  bis  sill  lowered  wbo  foUowed  this  rule.- 1  wheu  the  cr0p  °[rtUe  wh°'f  C0Untry  "  ,tak7 1   

the  perfection  which  it  now  is.    Still,  most  of  j  B  tbe  sills  you  have  a  drver  ceUar.  It  I  '"to  account.    Of  course  the  prices  of  bread- 1  „ 

..    *       ,  „„M  .  .,.    .  „  .  m  ..  =  .  J  ■,    j   •    j      ,  -c      ,l  •         •  '-  stuffs  must  advance  rather  than  recede,  andf   

the  farm  houses  built  at  that  penoct  seem  to ;  1S  more  eaSily  drained,  and  if  earth  is  not  in  =  ,    ,      .     .       .    .      ,     '  .  .„  =  — 

,       _     .  ,„,!        „  Ko_  i,.,,.„i        =  ,     ,        .,  =  growers  and  others  having  wheat  on  hand  will  1  To ibe  Editora of  iiic  F»rm and  Fireiide  : 

have  been  constructed  on  a  hap-hazard  s}  s-  {  abundance,  lt  will  be  quite  as  easily  hauled  to  |  -  themsdves  accordingly.-    I    In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Farm  and 

tern;  with  but  one  solitary  idea,  and  that  one  j  terrace  up  with  as  to  dig  it  from  the  cellar.      |     hkely  to  go       tn^lves  ny  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

a  mere  protection  tor  the  lamuy.  ne  site  or  |  Nq  extcrna,  cost]y  finisb)elegant  front  yardS)  |  Some  0f  0ur  friends,  who  raise  geese,  will  be  |  "Witch  Grass  "  had  been  entirely  killed  out  by 
local  position,  was  frequently  bad ;  the  selec-|or  any  otQer  comrivance)  can  atone  for  a  j  thinking  of  the  best  way  to  fatten  them  for  an  1  growing  buckwheat  on  the  land.  Perhaps  it 
tion  often  being  near  low  moist  land,  or  upon  j  houge  gquat  (Q  th(j  groun(]  It  is  well  to  culti.  |  ear]y  market.  Tbe  ■ .  Irisb  Farmers'  Gazette  "  |  has  been  done,  bu  1 1  have  never  been  lucky 
the  bleak  side  ot  some  hill.  The  only  ™ou'£ht  {  vate  habits  of  correct  taste,  even  in  our  hum- }  gives  this  advice :  "  To  fatten  geese,  put  up  1  enough  to  get  rid  of  it  so  easy.  I  have  raised 
seems  to  have  been  to  put  up  some  kind  ot  |  West  dwe]lingg  In  otbei.  words,  it  costs  no  1  three  or  four  into  a  darkened  room,  and  give !  buckwheat  on  a  witch  grass  field  three  years  in 
shelter ;  never  reflecting  that  one  locality  might  |  mQre  tQ  do  &  lh.Ds  ^  than  tQ  dQ  .(  wlong  i  eacu  bird  one  pound  of  oatg  {hlowa  0D  \  succession  and  the  ground  is  full  of  it  now : 

be  better  than  another,  or  more  productive  o  |   _   |  &  pan  Qf  ^    ^  fourteen  dayg  lhey  wm  bg  |  fof  ^  j        ^  ^  .q  ^ 

health  and  comfoit  to  the  tamiu.  |  FATTENING  POEK  f  found  almost  too  fat.    Never  shut  up  less  than  !  grass  with  buckwheat.    I  will  tell  you  how  I 

In  looking  through  one  of  these  old  farm  |  —  !  two  together,  as  they  pine  if  left  alone."         j  got  rid  of  the  grass.    In  the  first  place  I  broke 

dwellings,  which  was  built  near  the  commence- 1    The  best  time  to  make  pork,  to  push  on  the  I  —  \  up  a  field  that  was  full  of  witch  grass,  late  in 

ment  of  the  Revolution,  we  were  struck  with  j  bogS)  j„  unquestionably  in  early  Autumn,  be- 1    While  every  farmer  wishes  to  adopt  the  best  j  tbe  Fa])j        before  {he  frozej  thng  es. 

its  want  of  ordinary  convenience  for  domestic  |  fore  cold  weather.sets  in.  All  farmers  acknowl- 1  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  also  desires  to  j  posiDg  tbe  roots  to  the  frosts  of  Winter.  The 

purposes.    The  kitchen  occupied  nearly  all  of  |  edge  this  to  be  a"  fact  j  yet  many  of  them  post- 1  keep  the  most  profitable  stock  on  his  farm.    In  {  nesl      r  T  gowed  the  field  with  oats  ■  did  not 

the  first  floor,  the  ceiling  very  low,  the  win-jpone  high  feeding  until  Winter  comes,  and  j  some  localities  sheep  husbandry  will  be  found  j  baye  many  oats>  bccause  ,here  was  so  much 

dows  few  and  small,  but  the  fire-place  was  of  j  lbetl  the^expense  of  making  pork  is  considera-  j  the  most  profitable.    But  what  breed  of  sheep  j  grasg    Ajtel  j  got  tbe  oatg  Q&  j  piougbed  ,he 

generous  dimensions— wide  enough  to  admit  I  b]y  increased,  and  the  labor  is  more  than  in  |  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  Middle  and  New  Eng-  { °and  agailJ)  antftbe  next  Spring  ploughed  it 

of  four-feet  wood,  and  the  chimney  large  j  October,  or  the  fore  part  of  November.  {land  States?   A  correspondent  of  the  "Prairie  f  [wice  m(jre'.  {beu  planted  with  corn  °  When 

enough,  almost,  to  permit  the  descent  of  anj    The  Rural  ^  Torker  hag  {be  foUo^ing [fanner"  says:— "The  Southdown  sheep  will  \  ,he  CQm  wa3up  large  euough  to  weed,  parts 

old-fashioned  stage-coach.    There  was  no  but-  j  paragrapb  re,atiTe  tQ  tbe  begt  ame  for  feeding  [  shear,  on  the  average,  about  eight  pounds  off  of  ,hg  fidd  were  green  ^hh  ^ch  grass.  I 

tery,  or  apartment  for  milk  or  provisions ;  these  I  hogs>  for  prof( .  a]go  .fa  viewg  of  ^  begt  food  |  wool  that  will  not  lose  over  one-third  by  cleans- 1  tQok  particu!al.  painS)  m  weeding  the  corn,  to 

were  kept  on  rude  shelves  in  one  corner  of  the  j  .t(kAobel  is  tbe  best  month  in  the  year  to  push  I  inS  for  the  cards,  worth  more  per  pound  in  the  ]  boe  out  aU  fte  grags  r0Qts  tbat  j  couW  con. 

room,  subject  to  smoke  from  the  great  wood- 1  ^  bogg  forward     Tbe  weather  js  coo]>  ^ !  fleece  than  any  of  the  fine  wools,  for  this  reason  f  veQient)y)  and  ,eft  tbem  on  top  of  ,be  ground 

fires  and  the  dust  kicked  up  by  a  dozen  cnu-|of  M  especia]ly  corD)  ready  for  use  \  -the  wool  is  fine  enough  for  all  manufacturing  j  tQ  ll(]ry  „   Tw0  weeks  after,  when  I  hoed  the 

dren-for  in  those  days  farmers  had  large  fam- j  Swme  intended  for  slaugbter  this  season  should  !  Purposes  except  the  very  finest  descriptions  of  |  corD;  but  very  m{{.  grags  wag  t0  be  geeDi  ^ 

ilies.    There  was  no  entry,  sitting  room  or  j  bave  aU  ^  food  lbey  wU,  eat  and  ag  oftm  ag  I  goods.    A  two  year-old  Southdown  wether  or }        wag  none  m  tbe  Fall 

parlor  to  this  house,  only  one  bed-room,  and  |  tbey  wU,  par(ake  flf  u    Give  tbem  ^  c,ean  |  buck  will  shear  twelve  pounds  of  wool  that  j    ^  ^  ^ 

this  very  small  and  gloomy— void  of  all  con-f  _„_„  .nf1  .i.pv  „.:n  Pnt  ^lppn  mrl         f„t  w:fb  I  will  weish  eight  pounds  w-hen  cleansed  for  the  |  ,  .,   1     °'    , ,  ,  .,  '     ,b  . 

'     ,      ...  .t       ™  1  pens,  ana  inej  win  cat,  sieep  ana  grow  iatwun  5  =  ploughed  the  same  field  once,  and  then  plant- 

vemenee  and  vent,  at.on.    To  add  to  ori^rai- ,  greater  ce]erity  and  a[  ,esg  expense  ,ban  ^  { cards;  his  carcass  will  weigh  from  175  to  200 1  ^  ^  ^  ^        ^  I 

rangements  of  bad  character  the  house :  ,  as  |  espoged  tQ  8tormS)  g0rged  one  day  to  repletion  |  pounds,  gross,  w-orth  more  per  pound  than  any  |  but  the  witch  grass  was  missing.  There 

set  low- on  the  ground;  the  w'ell  a  long  distance:     ,  ,  .,  Vptrpta-  i  °tner  breed  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  any- f      "  ■   .,  j  T  >    u.  .  •  1 

,  °    .    *      =  ana  put  on  snon  commons  me  next.    vegeta-;  * »       »         ,    /  =  are  two  acres  in  the  field,  and  I  don  t  tliink 

off;  no  wood-shed,  nor  even  a  door-) aid  or  = ,  .       :    ,    itb  „or    m„  ,  are  verv  as  =  where  else.    This  breed  of  sheep  is  ready  for;         .  ' 

,  '    .         .    ,  „,„  x„„^  „f    =  mes  mixeci  wun  corn  meai  arc  \er)  goou  as  =  .  .,  J     ,  =  there  is  grass  enough  to  cover  a  spot  two  feet 

shade  tree.  And  yet  this  was  the  home  of  a  %  food  for  bogs  _but  tbe  most  compact  and  val- !  the  butcher  at  any  time  from  two  months  and  |  g  ^  w  ^  fie]J  ^  ^ 
farmer,  without  anything  about  it  to  economize  |  uaWe  pork  ig  made  from  pure  com  and  pure  |  a  half  old  to  five  years,  giving  as  much  weight  §  ^  '  '  bave 

domestic  labor  or  to  inspire  cheerfulness,  taste  |  wa{er    gteady  and  fnU  feedingj  during  tbe  |  for  their  feed  and  age  as  any  other  breed,  al-j^  all  tUg  cora  but  whatI  bave 

or  beauty.  I  moD,h  of  October,  will  so  finish  off  a  hog  as  to  j  ™ys  netting  more  in  proportion  to  gross  j         a(  ^  ra(e  of  fiftv  b         gb;i]eJ  com 

Our  modern  farm  houses  are  great  improve- 1  re(iuire  mtle  thereafter  but  the  butcher  andf  weight.  _  !  per  acre.    Now  I  think  my  method  is  more 

ments  on  those  of  the  past,  yet  many  of  late  j  packing  barrel."  |  }  effectual  for  killing  witch  grass,  than  to  sow 

construction  are  not  what  they  should  be.  They  j  „  |    A  correspondent  of  the  »« Canada  Farmer "  |  buckwbeat    l  know  tbere  jg  more  lab  but 

are  better  located,  more  tastefully  designed,  |  AGEtCtjlTTJEAL  ITEMS.  !  SiTCS  tUe  result  of  his  experience  in  using  salt  |  when  it  „  done    h  . .  done  „  j  bave  {reated 

have  larger  and  better  ventilated  lodging  rooms  f  _  |  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat.    He  says :  j  tWQ  mcKDl  fic)dg  ^  tbe  game  manuer  whh 

and  superior  economical  arrangements  gener-|  Coen  is  selling  in  Georgia  for  fifty  cents  per  j  "Last  Spring  I  thought  I  would  try  it,  and  ap- 1  equal  success.  For  that  reason  I  think  my 
ally.    These  matters  are  all  important  in  a  |  bushol.    That  smacks  of  old  times.  j  piied  one  barrel  to  the  acre,  on  three  acres  |  method  is  sun.  A  Fakmsr. 

rural  home.    They  give  a  vital  character  to  the  j    The  wheat  crop  of  England  and  Scotland  is  j  Genesee  Club  Spring  wheat ;  at  the  same  time  j    Hancock  X.  B. 

family,  for  it  is  the  early  associations  of  the  j  under  the  average  ;  barley  ten  per  cent.,  and  1  j  sowed  half  a  barrel  across  five  acres  of  wheat  1  '  .    

farm  that  make  us  cling  to  it  in  later  years,  j  oats  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  average.  !  in  another  place.    Now  for  the  result    The!    ~T       ...       ....       ...  „ 

Many  are  driven  from  rural  pursuits  because  I  Four  hundred  bushels  of  cranberries  were  }  three  acres  shot  out  five  days  before  the  same!  77  lnE,a,uaule  collection  01  snort  Morn 
there  is  so  little  attractiveness  in  farm  dwellings  I  gathered  from  a  single  marsh  in  the  vicinity  of|variety  sown  side  by  side  on  the  same  day,  l^fT,  ^'"on  ot  Geneva,  iN,ew 

and  their  associations.    Thousands  of  boys  and  j  Erie,  Pa.  jand  ^  strip  across  ^  field  j  can  see  as  plain- 1 1^'  ^  .f^J.  ^  ^ 

girls  leave  the  old  homestead  and  go  to  villages  ]  A  company  in  New  York  has  purchased  !]y  as  if  the  one  was  wheat  and  the  other  oats.  I  ,  ,  .  .  /  ,  "™  ™Mlaf  were 
and  cities  for  employment,  because  their  early  |  from  1 20,000  to  140,000  acres  in  North  Caro- 1  The  reason  I  applied  salt  to  the  Club  wheat  was !    ,    I ,       T?  °  perhaps  the  most 

home  was  not  what  it  should  have  been.    Herejiina.   j,t  ia  expected  that  20,000  sheep  will  j  this :  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  straw  break- 1 J aluaDle 'n  1**>S  countI>    were  saved,  escept- 

is  reflection  for  those  who  are  about  purchasing  j  soon  be  put  on  these  lands.  j  ing)  aud  ^it  ;s  highly  recommended  to  stiffen  I  '"g  °"r  e°  J  

farms,  or  are  contemplating  building  new,  or  I    A  large  amount  of  wheat  is  being  shipped  I  the  straw ;  whether  it  will  or  not  I  cannot  say  !    n  .  , ,  .  . 

improving  old  farm  dwellings.    Have  them  as  |  from  Lake  Michigan  ports  to  Montreal  and  j  yet,  but  I  can  say  that  the  wheat  I  salted  keeps  1 .  ^,exanaers  stock  farm  at  Wood- 

well  located,  convenient  and  attractive  as  pos-  f  other  Canadian  ports,  whence  it  goes  by  the  St.  \  far  ahead  of  the  rest.  However,  by  harvest,  1 1  ^  '  7''  1  ,  ,  afe  one  hundred  and  ,wen'y 
sible.  (Lawrence  to  Europe.  IwUlbeable  to  tell  you  if  it  keeps  the  straw  !brood  mares  of  thorough  blood  runnmg  over  its 

One  great  error  in  nearly  all  farm  houses,}    The  English  cattle  plague  has  dwindled  to  bright  and  stiff  and  if  the  wheat  will  ripen  iT*  ™  *T       cows.and  e'Sh 
ancient  and  modern,  is  setting  them  too  low  on  I  nothing.    During  the  week  ending  September !  s00ner  "                                                1      P  °            St  vaneties'  ^  tue  half  ^ 
the  ground.   A  contemporary  journal  has  the }  2 1st,  not  a  single  case  was  reported  in  any  part  \                            —                            j tue  n«niber  before  some  epidemic  swept  over 
following  good  advice  on  this  subject :  j  0f  the  British  Isles.    Thus  far  278,927  cattle  j    The  New-York  Tribune  states  that  the  best  1 thC  fl°Cks'  

"In  former  times  houses  were  often  set  on  a  ]  have  been  attacked  by  the  plague,  and  50,011  j  peach  orchards  in  New  Jersey  are  put  in  corn,  I  A  Good  Cement  Fon  Feiit  Jabs.  A  mix- 
level  with  the  ground.  The  consequence  was  { healthy  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  to  prevent  I  till  they  begin  to  bear ;  after  which  they  are  [  lure  of  gelatine  and  glycerine,  is  liquid  while 
the  house  became  damp  and  the  lower  part !  the  spread  of  the  disease.  {  plowed  and  harrowed  without  planting  any  j  hot,  but  on  cooling  it  becomes  solid,  retaining 
rotted  out.  Afterwards  they  set  them  on  un- }  J.  F.  Simmons,  of  Iowa,  writes  to  the  New  \  crop.  Bone  dust  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  f  considerable  elasticity  and  toughness.  The 
derpining  which  rested  on  a  level  with  the  fYork  Farmers'  Club  that  his  experience  in  |  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre — which  some  [neck  of  a  bottle  dipped  in  this  melted  compound 
ground.  This  brought  the  house  some  eighteen }  plowing  in  buckwheat  as  a  fertilizer,  had  con-  ]  regard  as  the  best  manure,  while  others  prefer  J  is  covered  with  an  air-tight  cap,  which  can  be 
or  twenty  inches  above  the  level  ground,  but  j  vinced  him  that  it  is  not  only  an  exhausting  j  manure  from  the  yard.  The  same  paper  fur-  j  made  as  thick  as  desired  by  repeating  the  opera- 
did  not  allow  the  land  to  be  drained  off,  and 1  crop,  but  that  it  poisoned  the  sod.                 1  ther  states  that  when  cultivation  is  not  attended %-  tion. 

Agricttttt.al  Colleges. 
view  to  securing  the  land  g 
Burlington ;  Massachusetts 

New  York  to  the  Cornell  University ;  New  Jersey  to  Rutgers ;  Pennsylvania  to  the  Agricultural  School  at  Bcllefontaine ;  Michigan,  a  separate  college  at 
Lansing;  Iowa,  a  State  institution  "in  Story  County :  Wisconsin,  to  the  State  University,  Madison ;  Kansas,  a  separate  college  at  Manhattan:  Kentucky, 
a  thriving  institution  at  Lexington,  and  West  Virginia,  a  new  college  at  Morgantown. 
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(Continued  from  page  339.) 
a  poor  maa  myself,  and  I  can  feel  for  other 
poor  men. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  man's  face  in  all 
my  life,  so  wondering,  so  thankful,  and  so  woe- 
stricken.  All  he  said  was  :  '  God  bless  you,' 
but  there  was  a  whole  sermon  in  those  three 
words,  and  I  slept  better  for  them. 

"  On  Christmas  night  he  paid  me  every  cent, 
and  from  that  day  until  I  left  the  neighborhood, 
dealt  with  me  regularly.  But  times  grew  so 
much  better  that  I  took  a  store  in  a  good  street 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  one  way  and 
another  saw  no  more  of  my  policeman  for  three 
good  years. 

"One  night,  just  such  a  cold  night  as  that 
on  which  I  first  saw  him  staring  at  the  hams,  I 
was  awakened  long  after  midnight  by  a  cry  of 
fire.    I  started  up  to  see  the  flames  through  the 
floor,  and  to  know  the  store  down  below  was 
all  ablaze.    The  stairs  were  on  fire  also,  and 
when  I  opened  the  entry  door,  the  hot  air  and  j 
smoke  rushed  in  and  almost  smothered  me.    I  \ 
gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  my  wife  and  help- ; 
less  little  ones  out  of  that  burning  building; 
alive  and  safe.    Help  came  to  us,  however,  and  ! 
though,  in  clambering  down  the  ladder,  Ii 
slipped  and  broke  my  arm,  I  was  thankful; 
when  I  saw  that  all  were  safe,  but  was  so  faint ! 
and  ill  from  the  accident,  you  see,  that  I  hadn't j 
all  my  wits  about  me,  and  believed  there  was; 
no  one  missing.    My  blood  ran  cold,  when  my ! 
wife,  clasping  her  hands,  with  an  awful  look  i 
upon  her  face,  screamed  :  [ 
"  '  Our  little  Lucy  is  left  behind  ?'  1 
"She  had  slept  with  our  hired  girl  since  her  I 
baby  brother  was  born,  and  the  woman  in  her! 
fright  had  forgotten  her  little  one.    There  she  f 
was  at  the  top  of  that  burning  building,  out  off 
the  reach  of  any  human  help  ;  and  it  seemed  I 
to  me,  as  I  looked  up  at  the  wall?,  a  great  red j 
and  yellow  sheet  of  flame,  with  blue  gleams  f 
here  and  there,  as  though  they  were  devilish  l 
heads  peeping  out  and  grinning  at  us.    Still,  j 
hopeless  as  it  was,  I  should  have  gone  back  [ 
into  the  burning  house  after  my  baby  or  died  f 
with  her  if  I  had  been  able  to  stand.    No  one  f 
else  would  venture  ;  it  would  be  foolish  sacrifice  f 
of  life,  they  said,  for  no  doubt  the  child  was  f 
already  smothered  by  the  smoke,  and  though  j 
I  raved  and  pleaded,  and  made  wild  promises,  f 
they  only  shook  their  heads,  and  only  bade  me  I 
have  patience.  I 
"  Patience !"  I  thought  that  I  was  going  mad  j 
as  the  face  of  my  little  girl — my  sweet  pretty  I 
pet — rose  up  before  me.    But  just  then  a  tall  I 
man  dashed  through  the  crowd,  and  came  tow- 1 
ard  me.  I 
"Quick;"  he  shouted,  "which  room  is  thef 
child  in — speak  quickly — which  room  ?"  [ 
"The  back  room  on  the  upper  floor,"  I  said,  | 
and  he  dashed  away  from  me,  parting  the  i 
throng  with  his  strong  arms,  and  in  another! 
moment  he  was  mounting  the  ladder.    I  heard  [ 
them  calling  him  to  come  back,  bidding  him  | 
to  beware  and  speaking  of  him  as  though  he  I 
were  dead  alread}'.  But  he  never  heeded  them,  I 
and  as  he  became  hidden  by  the  black  smoke  j 
which  poured  from  the  window,  I  covered  my  I 
face,  and  prayed  that  the  angels  who  walked  in  1 
the  fiery  furnace  might  go  with  him.  ! 

"Perhaps  they  did.  Something  stronger I 
than  an  earthly  thing  must  have  been  there,  for } 
ux  a  few  moments — they  seemed  years  to  me f 
then — we  saw  him  coming  clown  the  ladder! 
with  something  in  his  arms.  '  The  burnt  body  f 
ef  my  child,  perhaps,'  I  thought,  but  as  hef 
came  closer,  I  saw  that  it  was  my  own  laugh- 1 
ing,  living  darling  with  her  blue  eyes  open,  | 
and  little  arms  about  his  neck.  1 
The  roof  fell  in  the  next  morning,  but  my  I 
treasure  was  safe,  and  that  was  all  I  cared  for.  I 
"What  shall  I  say  or  do  to  thank  you,"  If 
said,  as  I  grasped  his  hand.  "I'm  a  ruined I 
man,  and  I  can  only  give  you  my  blessing ;  but  1 
let  me  know  your  name  at  least."  I 
"  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?  don't  you  remem- 1 
ber  me  ?"  he  said,  as  he  bent  over  me.  "Look  I 
again."  1 
"I  did,  and  saw  a  pair  of  bright,  gray  eyes,  \ 
a  face  I  knew,  and  something  glittering  upon  f 
his  breast.  And  the  scene  at  the  corner  of  the  1 
duty  little  street,  on  a  wet  December  night, 1 


l  came  back  to  me,  and  I  saw  my  policeman 
|  once  more. 

!  "It  is  you,"  I  said,  "and  you  have  saved 
;  my  child  from  such  an  awful  death." 
!  "And  what  did  you  save  me  and  mine  from  ? 
j  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Starvation, 
j  ruin,  utter  degradation.  I  should  have  been  a 
!  felon  and  my  dear  ones  paupers  this  night,  but 
;  for  you.  I  have  not  paid  the  debt,  and  never 
!  can  ;  but  when  I  heard  that  it  was  your  child 
;  that  lay  at  the  top  of  that  burning  building,  I 
I  prayed  that  I  might  save  it,  and  I  know  God 
j  heard  me." 

And  then  he  told  me  what  had  brought  him 
to  the  neighborhood  on  that  night  of  all  others 
in  the  year. 

"I  had  lost  all,  for  I  was  not  insured,  but  he 
was  prosperous  and  stood  by  me  like  a  brother ; 
nursed  me  through  my  illness,  and  loaned  me 
money  for  a  new  start  in  life.  So  that,  in  a  lit- 
tle while,  things  grew  bright  again,  and  here  I 
am  as  comfortable  as  most  people." 
"And  the  policeman  ?"   I  asked. 

"His  hair  is  as  white  as  my  own  now,"  said 
the  old  man.  "And  my  daughter,  the  little 
one  he  saved  that  night,  married  to  his  son." 

Tbe  Fireside  Muse, 

It  has  floated  away  from  the  beach  and  bay 

Out  ot  sight  of  tower  and  town, 
An  empty  and  a  battered  boat  ; 

And  tbat  boat  would  not  go  down. 
The  morning  rose  on  the  waters  wide, 

And  tbe  night  iell  cold  and  dart, 
Yet  ever  on  with  the  wind  and  tide 
Drifted  that  battered  bark. 

The  sail  had  passed  from  its  broken  mast, 

And  its  painted  pride  was  dim; 
The  salt  sea  weed  clung  round  its  bows, 

Which  had  been  so  sharp  and  trim. 
Where  were  the  merry  mates  and  free 

Who  had  gone  with  it  afloat 
We  never  learned;  but  tbe  world's  wide  sea 
Hath  lives  like  that  driiting  boat —  j 

Lives  that  in  early  storms  have  lost 

Anchor  and  sail  and  oar,  j 

And  never,  except  on  Lethe's  shore,  \ 

Can  come  to  moorings  more;  j 

Out  of  whose  loveless,  trustless  days  \ 

The  hope  and  the  heart  have  gone —  j 

Good  ships  go  down  in  stormy  seas,  \ 

But  those  empty  boats  drilt  on!  j 

They  had  hearts  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye  once;  ! 

They  had  handsto  reef  and  sleer,  \ 
With  a  strength  that  would  not  stoop  to  chance,  j 
And  a  faith  that  knew  no  fear;  1 
But  the  years  were  long  and  the  storms  were  = 
strong,  I 
And  the  rainbow  flag  was  furled, 
And  they  that  launched  for  the  skies,  have  grown 
But  the  drift  wood  of  the  world. 

Fireside  i^teaclmijs, 

HOW  TO  SPEND  AUTUMN  EVENINGS. 

Autumn  evenings  have  fairly  begun.  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  shadowed  hours  that 
precede  repose  ?  There  never  was  a  time  when 
this  question  was  so  important  to  business  men. 
Few  of  those  who  are  engaged  as  principals  in 
either  trade  or  manufacture  now  attend  to 
their  daily  avocations  during  the  late  evening 
hours.  But  while  there  is  no  part  of  their 
time  more  precious,  there  is  none  other  that  is 
so  freely  wasted.  It  is  poor  economy  for  one 
whose  business  cares  are  pressing  him  sorely  to 
sit  down  moodily  at  his  home,  with  the  heavy 
burden  still  about  him,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
his  weary  brain  may  thus  find  a  clue  that  will 
lead  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  trouble.  He 
would  not  leave  an  over-tasked  horse  harnessed 
all  night  in  the  stall,  or  expect  of  any  other 
creature  beside  himself  such  a  miracle  as  work 
without  recuperation ;  still  less  would  he  set 
one  that  is  already  fagged  out  at  a  task  that  had 
proved  too  much  for  his  ordinary  strength. 
And  yet  this  is  the  demand  he  is  imposing  on 
himself.  His  proper  hours  of  toil  are  number- 
ed for  the  day,  but  he  will  not  ease  his  aching 
shoulder  of  the  oppressive  burden,  and  he  is 
still  struggling — now  vainly,  of  course — to 
solve  the  problem  which  was  too  intricate  even 
for  his  freshest  powers. 


|  There  are  others  who  do  lay  aside  the  harness  I  HOW  BIG  FISH  EAT  LITTLE  ONES. 
I  after  a  day's  toil  or  conflict,  but  who  then  sink  j  — 
| down  in  mere  vacuity  of  mind,  mistaking  idle- 1  If  the  sea  is  prodigal  of  life  to  a  certain  degree 
I  ness  for  refreshment.  There  is  no  recuperation  |  that  baffles  our  powers  of  conception  and  cal- 
{ in  a  state  of  indolence.  It  is  true  that  the  j  culation,  it  is  no  less  a  scene  of  boundless  de- 
|  hands  need  not  move  restlessl}',  nor  the  sinews j  struction.  The  life  of  all  fishes  is  one  of  per- 
|  be  strained  in  unwonted  exercise  to  recruit  the  j  petual  warfare,  and  the  only  law  that  pervades 
|  system.  But  the  lungs  must  be  expanded  and }  the  great  world  of  waters  is  that  of  the  strong- 
|  the  blood  stirred  by  fresh  emotions  if  the  wast- 1  est,  the  swiftest  and  the  most  voracious.  The 
I  ed  strength  is  to  be  regained.  There  are  many  j  carnage  of  the  sea  immeasurably  exceeds  even 
|  who  are  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  this,  but  ]  that  which  is  permitted  to  perplex  our  reason 
j  who  fail  in  their  object  because  they  pursue  it  j  on  earth.  We  know,  however,  that  without  it 
|  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  true  exercise  for  j  the  population  of  the  ocean  would  soon  be- 
|  recuperative  purposes  is  simply  a  change  in  the  {  come  so  immense  that,  vast  as  it  is,  it  would 
|  bent  of  the  mind.  Whatever  bodily  action  { not  suffice  for  its  multitudinous  inhabitants. 
|  this  new  mental  flexion  may  demand,  the  re-  j  Few  fishes  probably  die  a  natural  death  and 
|  lief  is  not  in  the  physical  activity,  but  in  the  { some  seem  to  have  been  created  solely  to  de- 
j  fresh  ardor  which  directs  it.  In  plain  terms,  j  vour  others.  There  is  probably  none  which 
I  if  the  mind  and  body  be  worn  down  m  the  i  does  not  feed  on  some  other  species  or  on  its 
|  daily  effort  to  advance  one's  material  interests,  j  own. 

I  let  the  relaxation  be  found  in  an  effort  equally  ]    Many  of  the  monsters  that  roam  the  watery 

|  zealous  to  do  good  to  somebody  else.    A  mile's !  plains  are  provided  with  maws  capable  of  en- 

]  walk  taken  as  a  penance  to  relieve  an  overtaxed  I  gulphing  thousands  of  their  kind  a  day.  A 

I  brain  will  only  increase  the  throbbing  fever  if  j  hogshead  of  herrings  have  been  taken  out  of 

|  the  same  thoughts  be  entertained  on  the  jour-  f  the  belly  of  a  whale.    A  shark  probably  de- 

{ ney.    An  hour's  gallop  will  not  cure  even  a  fit  j  stroys  tens  of  thousands  in  a  year.  Fifteen  full- 

I  of  dyspepsia  if  the  dinner  humor  that  produced  f  sized  herrings  have  been  found  in  the  stomach 

|  it  is  carried  upon  the  ride.    He  who  would  j  of  a  cod.    If  we  allow  a  codfish  only  two  her- 

|  change  the  current  of  his  thought  need  not  go  f  rings  per  day  for  his  subsistence,  and  suppose 

I  far  from  home  to  find  a  field  for  his  benevol- }  him  to  feed  on  herrings  for  only  7  months  in 

|  ence.    A  sunny  smile  as  he  returns  from  busi- 1  the  year,  we  have  420  herrings  for  his  allow- 

|  ness,  like  an  electric  spark,  will  light  up  the  j  ance  during  that  period,  and  fifty  codfish  equal 

I  whole  Autumn  evening  around  his  hearthstone,  j  one  fisherman  in  destructive  power. 

I  and  create  a  magic  atmosphere  which  shall  be  I    T>„f  fl,„  „      ...      ,.     ,      ,    „  ,. 
i.         ,-,  r      ,   ,.  .     „         T„ ,    i    But  tbe  quantity  of  cod  and  of  line,  wh  eh 

=  to  him  like  a  new  found  elixir  of  life.    If  he  =  „ „„      ^   t  ,  .  ,  . 

1,  (>•,!■.,■•     •  .      ,  -u-      L       ,  lareas  destructive  a3  cod,  taken  in  1861,  and 

i  has  a  family,  let  him  interest  himself  unse- =  P„-Cf/,  ,    f.    c    .      '.      ,      ,  ' 

..        .     ,       ...    .      §  registered  by  the  Scotch  fishery  board,  was,  say 

l  fishly  in  their  pursuits,  their  plans,  their  ioys ;  „,„  ■  •  „,  ,™ 

1     i  «.  i  -,  i the  commissioners,  over  81,000  cwts.    On  an 

sand  sorrows,  seem  these  ever  so  trifling:  and  \  „„„„„„„  ,w.  .        lc  .        ,  ,     ,  " 

I.,  ',    r.      l  ,.      ,„ ,      .„  ,     .      =  average  thirty  codfish  make  one  hundred 

i  the  moment  he  forgets  himself  he  will  beHn  to  :     •  ,  *   *  i  •  ,  ^  , 

I  t,  ,  .  ,  „0'  l  weight  of  dried  fish,  and  2,400,000  will  equal 
=  rest  from  the  weary  load  he  has  borne  all  day.  I  .  „  nnn  fio.  „  I     ...     '      ,  x.       ,  , 

|  _  j;  n_  3  |  48,000  fishermen.    Iu  other  words  the  cod  and 

FAEMEES'  SONS.  I cauSut  on  the  Scotch  coast  in  1861,  if 

[  —  I  they  had  been  left  in  the  water,  would  have 

|  The  inquiry,  "  How  shall  we  train  our  boys  ]  devoured  as  many  herrings  as  were  caught  by 
|  so  that  they  will  be  farmers  when  they  are  j  an  tbe  fi3hermen  of  Scotland,  and  six  thousand 
j  men !"  Is  answered  by  a  correspondent  of  one  |  more  ia  the  same  yeal.  But  as  the  cod  and 
I  0f  0Ur  exchanges>  as  Allows  :  I  liDg  eaUght  were  certain]y  not  0M.teath  Qf 

f    Make  farm  life  attractive  to  them  while  { tuose  ieft  behind,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
I  young.    An  existence  of  mere  machanical  ]  destruction  of  herrings  by  those  voracious  fish 
j  drudgery,  like  that  of  the  treadmill,  is  ill  fitted  1  alone  as  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  that  efffect_ 
I  to  retain  an  intelligent  youth  in  any  occupa-  ]  ed  by  all  the  fishermen  of  Scotland. 
|  tion  which  imposes  it.   Pour  around  your  call-  j 

!  ing  the  light  of  science.  Bring  to  it  the  re- !  Sea  birds  are  scarce  less  destructive  to  fish 
!  finement  of  culture,  and  the  excitement  of  in- ! tban  fish  are  t0  each  other-  Tne  s°lon  goose 
!  telligent  and  practical  investigation.  Particul- 1  can  swallow  and  diSest  at  least  six  full-sized 
|  arly  let  the  mother  be  interested  and  informed,  j  "errings  per  day.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
I  and  by  daily  conversation  infuse  her  own  en- ! tbe  Island  of  St"  Kuda>  assuming  it  to  be  in- 
|  thusiasm  into  the  spirits  of  her  sons.  I  nabiled  by  200,000  of  these  birds,  feeding  for 

!  Make  the  farm  house  a  place  of  delight  to  I sevPn  montbs  in  the  year,  and  with  an  allow- 
!  tbe  senses,  and  an  inspiration  to  the  soul.—  I ance  of  fi7e  herrings  each  per  day,  the  number 
\  This  will  assist  in  encouraging  an  interest  in  {  of  fish  for  tbe  Summer  subsistence  of  a  single 
I  your  noble  calling,  which  will  be  likely  to  |  sPecies  of  bird  cannot  be  under  214,000,000. 
I  bring  forth  fruit  in  after-life.  I  Compared  with  the  enormous  consumption  of 

|  But  if  after  all,  some  of  your  sons  should  !  flsb  bv  birds  and  each  other> the  droughts  made 
I  steadfastly  incline  to  other  pursuits,  do  not  I  uPon  tbe  Population  of  the  sea  by  man,  with  all 
J  attempt  to  thwart  nature,  for  she  does  not  j  his  ingenious  fishing  devices,  seem  to  dwindle 
|  mould  all  minds  alike.  In  the  same  family  I  ^t0  absolute  insignificance.—  Edinburgh  Re- 
\  may  be  found  a  great  variety  of  talent  and  in- 1 uew- 
\  clination.    If  you  try  to  compel  a  boy  to  an  ] 

!  occupation  which  he  seriously  dislikes,  you  I    How  to  Feed  Bees  in  Winter.- — Bees  that 
I  not  only  discourage  or  disgust,  but  perhaps  |  are  to  be  fed  in  the  Winter  should  by  all 
:  prevent  the  life  of  usefulness  which  he  might  l  means  be  wintered  in  some  place  where  it  can- 
i  lead  in  another.    Lend  him  a  helping  hand  in  I  not  freeze ;  then  the  manner  of  feeding  will 
\  whatever  calling  he  may  prefer,  showing  him  I  not  vary  much  from  Spring  or  Summer.  A 
!  that  his  interests  are  your  interests ;  that  al- 1  dish  containing  the  feed  should  be  placed  on 
though  your  own  favorite  pursuit  is  not  his  1  the  top  of  the  comb  frames,  and  constantly 
choice,  you  are  yet  willing  to  assist  him  in  at- 1  supplied  with  feed.    A  coarse  linen  cloth — 
taining  usefulness  and  honor  to  another.  f  cheese-cloth  is  best — should  be  spread  over  the 

There  should  be  a  mutual  confidence  be-  j  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prevent  the 
tween  parent  and  son.  Let  the  father  listen  { bees  reaching  their  feed,  and  the  cover  of  the 
patiently  to  the  boy's  plans  and  hopes,  and  en- 1  hive  put  on.  The  cloth  will  allow  the  vapor 
courage  him  to  speak  of  them.  What  if  they  I  to  pass  off  and  at  the  same  time  retain  suffic- 
are  chimerical  ?  What  if  a  ripe  experience  j  lent  heat  to  keep  the  bees  warm  and  allow 
sees  that  they  can  never  be  realized  ?  Let  the  I  them  to  reach  their  feed.  If  wintered  out  of 
father  be  in  no  haste  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  j  doors,  they  may  be  brought  into  a  room  where 
]  the  boy,  but  by  degrees  unfold  the  subject  in  j  it  is  warm,  and  fed,  say  a  quart  of  feed,  and 
its  proper  light,  and  by  cautiously  changing  [  then  removed  to  their  stand  again.  This  must 
the  current  of  his  mind,  lead  him,  not  drive  |  be  repeated  every  few  days.  Feed  for  Winter 
him,  from  his  unwise  purpose.  A  son  who  I  should  always  be  honey  or  white  sugar,  pre- 
\  makes  a  father  his  confident,  if  that  father  be  \  pared  according  to  directions  given  under  the 
wise,  will  be  in  much  less  danger  of  acting  I  head  "Bee  Feed,"  or  a  few  pounds  of  candy, 
rashly  than  if  he  should  keep  his  own  counsel  j  commonly  called  "  sugar  sticks,"  may  be  laid 
or  only  take  counsel  with  those  whose  exper- 1  on  the  frames,  and  if  wintered  in  a  proper 
ience  has  been  no  more  extensive  than  his  I  place,  they  will  come  up  and  eat  whenever 
own.  :  they  require  it. — Tliomas'  Bee-Keepers'  Quide_ 


A  good  woman  never  grows  old.  Tears  may  pass  over  her  head,  but  if  virtue  and  benevolence  dwell  in  her  heart  she  is  as  cheerful  as  when 
the  spring  time  of  life  opened  to  her  view.  When  we  look  upon  a  good  woman  we  never  think  of  the  age  ;  she  looks  as  charming  as  when  the 
rose  of  health  bloomed  on  her  cheek.  That  rose  has  not  faded  yet ;  it  never  will  fade.  In  her  family  she  is  the  light  and  delight.  In  her  neighbor- 
hood, she  is  the  friend  and  benefactor.  In  the  church,  the  devout  worshipper  and  exemplary  christian.  Oh  !  who  does  not  respect  and  love  the 
woman  who  has  passed  her  days  in  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy — who  has  been  a  friend  of  God  and  man — whose  life  is  a  scene  of  kindness  and  love,  a 
devotion  to  truth  and  religion !    We  repeat :  such  a  woman  can  never  grow  old. 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 
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Genera!  $$>isceUamj. 


NATURE'S  BAROMETEES. 


!  The  famous  stallion,  Kentucky,  lost  bis  race  { rjrto  farmers  and 
j  against  lime,  four  miles  in  seven  minutes  and! 


,„  t„  „„__  |nmnii  I  twenty  seconds,  at  the  Jerome  Park,  last  week.  j  riAtvn,  maple  btjoar.  fvr«.  *rcixs, 

SJ  Se  cry  oflThelimcw.s7.82j,  and  the  horse  was  utterly  ]   "'l^VV^ \f\0,Y  V.ftiS*.  t'l^f' 
to  me.    I  like  to  j  exhausted  by  the  severe  exertion.  KC°fi5m^^'J^  V' 


THE  LOOK 

j    To  "  yell  like  a  loon  "  has  passed  into  a  prov-  ] 
I  erb,  and  is  applied,  ordinari 
!  uous  and  unpleasant  sounds 
.  _ w  ~         .,,     ,  I  the  loon  is  not  unpleasant 

A  Vbnbbable  gentleman  with  whom  we  re-  ■  '  .  .   ,          »rom.„  =  -   

,°       ,      „  .  shear  it  amid  the  silence  and  darkness  of  repose.  |  -  -   

cent  y  conversed  assured  us  that  spiders  were  =  .  .»tt_,M»i,«u.!  r,i<i  

/  .         .       ,      ,     m.     ,     =  There  is  a  sort  of  grandeur  about  it  which  ele-s  IHainaiTCS. 

the  best  barometers  yet  produced.    The  ba-s  °  r„„.„i  i,«i  =  t.»ut«uyvs. 

,  .     ,       .  ,  ,  i  vales  it,  to  mv  ear,  far  above  the  dismal,  hoi- 1   „  „„,„  

rometer  invented  by  the  scientific^  he  affirmed,  |  melancholy, !  m  ,M.  to™,  by  Bev.  m,  Boydeo,  m,  Edg«  a.  col.  to  mi- 

kind   of  Weather  \VC  are  tO  =  ,.,      ,  H  Eva  F.  Smith,  of  Smlthllcld.  Mr.  JohnL.  HuiBey  of  Providence, 

..  .      I  grave-yard  tone  about  the  latter  which  always  =  to  Miss  Eiicnj.  sij.  n. 

While  the   Spider  Unerring- |  «>  „am„„c  ,.r,n  nri>  »lmn«l  '-    In  Worcester,  22d  InBt.,  Mr.  Rcnselaer  SayleB  of  Ulbrldge,  to 

ly  told  the  character  of  the  weather  for  several !  makes  me  feel  ner,vous-    A,n  1  >  °U .V"  T°    \      ■■«•  »•  «Wf  "f 

ij   miu  .  Isure   to   hear  it   about   midnight,  l  ight   above  =     In  Webster,  Oct.  13,  Christopher  C.  Allen  of  Oxford,  to  Dema 

davs  in  advance.    For  instance,  it  the  weather  i  ,         ,.  ,  .  °„     °    .     ,,    =  Ann  Baicom  or  Douglas. 

iaiiL-r.lv  tn  Wnmn  rainv  wind*  nr  in  other  1  >'0U_"for  tllC  gloomJ'  bird  13  attracted  by  the  |    „,  ,,,„„      Cl  ()c[  pth  Mr  rrMk  l_  Richmond  and  Mia. 

is  likely  to  become  la  m> ,  *  indj ,  or  in  othei  .  generally  perches  himself  upon  I  °<  "  - 

respects  disagreeable,  the  spiders  make  very  =       1      »       =         r  r .    .  .  I    

,  *\       .  _s    ..     '      .    ..      „.        .       =  gome  withered  hemlock  or  birch,  to  give  out;--  -  -  -  — 

short  and  firm  the  terminating  filaments  ode,  , ,   ,  ,  ,  ..  i  *s  „ 

,  i  i     tc       ,i    =  its  unearthly  hoot  just  as  you  have  passed  into  s  jJcatllS. 

which  their  webs  are  suspended.    If,  ™ 


COUNTRY  MERCHANTS 
*ND  A  I.I.  WHO  HAVE  FOE  BALK 


only  indicated  the 
immediately  have ; 


I  bare  largo  experience  In  the  sale  of  Produce,  and  can  ob- 
tain the  IlimiEHT  Prices  for  the  same,  and  make  rti.l.  oahii 

KETtRNS  WITHIN  TEN  DAYsfromtbe  receipt  of  lie  cr.ods. 

The  highest  charge  fur  selling  Is  o  per  cent.  A  weekly  price 
current  sheet  Is  Issued  by  me,  which  I  will  send  t  llEc'toaoy 
one  desiring  11. 

Camh  advanced  liberally  on  conslgrtm  nts,  when  desired. 
All  produce  taken  charge  of  by  faithful  men  in  my  cmrloy 
when  It  arrives.  I  have  a  large  wan-house,  capable  of  holding 
60IX)  barrels.  I  can  give  reference  to  parties  for  whom  1  have 
dono  business  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Send  for  copy  of  Prices  Current,  and  mark  all  shipments. 

JAMES  W.  KDUEKLY, 


Sept.  20, 1867. 


84  Kneeland  St., 


Boston. 
3tcow 


,  \  one  of  the  soundest  of  your  night's  naps. 

Another  proverb  is,  "straight  as  a  loon  si 


on  the  j 

contrary,  the  spiders  make  the  terminating! 
filaments  or  fastenings  uncommonly  lon<r,  the  j 

weather  will  continue  severe  from  ten  to  a  j  leg,"  and  no  proverb  could  be  more  truthful  or  j 
dozen  days.  I  expressive.    A  loon's  leg  has  no  joint,  and  is  j 

Spiders  usually  make  alterations  in  their  |  '  ®  *  P'Pe  stern 
1  .      J        ,  tci  i  next  to  impossible  to  stand  on  dry  land,  audi  oiney  w hippie,  m ber-it>th year, 

webs  once  in  twenty-four  hours,    it  they  are  =     .  ...  „      .,    ,,,  I  in  siatersviiie,  2ist  iubc,  Cba 

,J  ,                     .  /  ,    i  quite  impossible  to  walk.    Its  "home  is  on  i  and Sarah  f.  ■ 
totally  indolent,  and  do  not  even  watch  for;^  1  


Ifewisyluariia. 


In  Wnrmsocket,  Oct.  17th,  William  H.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
I  Ellen  Rhodes,  aged  17  yen rs. 

"  How  much  we  mlsa  him,  no  tongue  can  tell; 
How  much  we  loved  him;  O  how  well; 
God  loved  him  too,  and  thought  ft  best  | 
•r,.  To  take  him  home,  to  be  at  rest." 

The  result  IS  that  it  finds  it  =        Cumberland,  8th  Inst.,  Mrs.  Mary  Whipple,  wife  of  Mr.  I 


flies,  rain  will  speedily  ensue.    If  the  spiders  j 


|  the  deep ;"  and  in  its  power  to  remain  under  { ^ ^i'j" 


I  water  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  fish  than 


stay  out  upon  their  nets  during  a  shower,  and  j  . 

seem  actively  engaged  in  putting  affairs  in  good  I  1  " 

./.    °  f .  ,  .,  .  ,,       .      ■„  =  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fish,  which  en-  § 

Condition,  It  IS  Certain   pi'OOt  that  the  ram  Will  ;  „>  ,  ,  =  'nst.,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  widow  of  Edward  C.  Smith,  of  Clncin-  = 

,    .,    ...      ...  ,        ,        !  ables  it  to   "fare    sumptuously    every   day.  — I  nati,  Ohio,  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Sprague,  and  molher-in-law  = 

and  that  It  Will  be  Clear!  .        _  \  J  J        ,  =  of  Chief  Justice  chase.  ■  5 

r|Most  active  fish,  but  the  trout  particularly,  \   ,n  PawUlcltet  22d  inlt 


_  i  M.  Daniels,  aged      vears,  6  mos.,  and  2  days. 

It  is  this  power,  with  the  instinctive  |   In  Mnrorili b0cl.  15,  Patrlck  R[lfty,  aBed /„. 

At  the  residence  of  Senator  Sprague,  in  South  Kingston,  16lh  i 


1  jyEHL  WHEAT. 

1  A  bald,  white  wbcat,  weighing  CO  to  03  lbs.  per  burnt), 
{  yielding  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  ripening  lefore  the 
I  Mediterranean;  the  straw  la  stiff,  and  the  kernels  let  very 
I  compact  on  the  head. 

Price,      per  bushel,  $25  for  6  bushels. 

ED.  J.  EVANS  t  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
38  2w  York,  Penn. 

22d  Inst.,  Adelpha,  only  daughter  of  J.  R.  D.  !   ■  -  «-  

"  "VIEW  CROP 

CLOVER, 


,  CharleB  Morion,  Bon  ef  George  W.  \ 
Haradon,  aged  3  years. 


and  Abble  E.  Bennett,  aged  17  years,  1  moB.,  and  21  days, 
a  1    In^South  Franklin,  Mass.,  3d  Inst.,  Harriet  N.,  wlfeof  Mancy 


be  of  short  duration, 
weather  for  some  time 


If,   during  stormy  j 


weather,  the  spiders  are  seen  fixing  their  dam-  { 


during  most  of  the  year,  when  seeking 
move  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 


.  George  Henry,  only  child  of  William  | 


and  Martha  Chase,  aged  23  years.   12tli  iust",  Sarah  M.  Pratt, 
|  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 
And  the  \     In  Thompson,  Conn.,  Mr.  Francis  Blackmar.   I4th  Inst.,  Cap- 

aged  nets  in  the  evening,  it  certainly  indicates  i         .  i  tain  John  D.  Convis,  aged  93  years. 

d   that   the  I  U'0Ut'  1,1  "S  PUrSU,t  °f  fll6S  mSeCt9'  13  SCD"  I    I"  Putnam,  Ct,  10th  Inst.,  Mrs.  L.  Blanchard,  aged  31  years.  I 

a  j  |  erally  looking  up.    Taking  advantage  of  this  I  \°S.,'Sst-' ^""iee  sv Trowbridge,  aged  39  yeara.  Sept.  i7th,  § 


TIMOTHY, 

ORCHARD, 

HERD  AND 

KENTUCKY 

BLUE  GRASS  SEED. 

SEED  WHEAT 


that  the  night  will  be  pleasant,  an 

Tain  is  Over   lor   the   present.     Our   intormant  i  01  0  I  Abby  P.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Mary  E.  Witter,  aged  3  • 

e        ■,  •         it  „i  „    n„  „,.„!  habit,  the  loon  dives  deep,  keeping  his  eye  up- 1  years. 

has    Olten  Witnessed  this  result  When  the  SKyf  '  .  .   ..       s    in  East  Putnam,  Ct.,Sdinst.,  Fannie  Dikeman,  aged  28  years.  = 

looked  most  threatening,  and  has  never  known  |  on  1)18  «ctim.  steadily  comes  up  oeneaiu  uim,  |  ^  shrew8buryi  19th  C).nlhla  KnowUeni  aged  - 
the  sign  to  fail. 


I  Grown  from  recent  Importations,  and  from  tl-.e  Nonin, 
=  South  and  West,  of  the  moBt  approved  variety,  fi»r  sale  at 

the  LOWF.RT  MABKF.T  PB.IOE. 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 


Sept.  14,  1867. 


133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

4w36 


[  and  gulps  him  down  while  he  is  as  steadily !  ?8  years  and 6  months 

I  preparing  to  gulp  down  something  which  he  I 
Our  venerable  friend  assures  us  that  the  eta- j  hopeg  tQ  discover  on  the  Burfeco  of  the  water.  | 


dy  of  spider  barometry  is  very  interesting  and  [ 
instructive ;  and,  if  his  theory  be  correct,  we  ] 

have  no  doubt  it  is.  And  we  recommend  those  1  THE  LEAI^HARVEST 

who  can  find  the  leisure  to  hereafter  closely  ]    Thep.e  is  one  annual  and  abundant  harvest,  | 
watch  these  little  weather-seers,  and  test  the  I  of  which  nine-tenths  of  our  farmers  have  yet  j 
correctness  of  our  philosopher's  system.  Every  { to  gather  their  first  crop — the  leaves  from  our  |  strL^To'n'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.' 
one  who  has  a  yard  with  shrubbery  can  make  |  deciduous  trees  which  fall  with  the  heavy  frosts,  I  o™s§Sish.'.'.'."."... 
the  observations  we  recommend. 


Tits  Markets  ♦ 


IWahie. 


W00NS0CSET  RETAIL  MARKET 

[For  the  week  ending  Oct.  25,  1867.] 
fae.m  pkodcotb,  fuel,  Ac. 

I  Wood  39  cord  


WORKING  CLASS. 


Flour. 


!     Farmers,  Mechanics,  Ladles,  and  Everybody.   I  am  dow  pre- 
=  pared  to  furnish  you  with  constant  employment  at  your  homes, 
..$6a9  50  ;  the  whole  of  your  time,  or  In  your  Bpare  momentf).  BuslncM 

.$2U  j  Beans     quart  20c  \  New,  Lipht,  and  Profitable.   Hfty  cents  to  $5  ptr  evening  la 

50a  8  50   Potatoes  101'c.  I  easily  earned  by  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  willing  to  work. 

....#1  00  |  Onions  1. 50  |  Great  Inducements  are  offered  those  who  will  devote  their 

GKOCFRine  Ac  =  whole  time  to  the  business;  and  the  boys  and  girls  earn  nearly 


$14al7.50  I  KulsinB . 


.SSbSSc 


:  as  much  as  men. 


I  carpeting  the  ground  arid  filling  the  hollows,  I 

[thereto  decay  and  furnish  food  for  their  BUC-]  ^.^BE;31  llf^^iiEjLW  I 


I  wish  all  persons  who  have  spare  time  to 
'  ""'ness  for  themselves :  and 


!  Rye. 
s  Saleratus. 
.  s  Kerosene  Oil. .. 

The  leaves  of  plants  are  much  richer  m  fer- !  cheese  58  tt>... 

„i  Butter  y  lb.. 


.lUaliic 

 70c 

 liOc 

.45c 


Fluid  ^gal.. 
Candles  Vlb... 


(10  j  ' 
-  .25a-15c  f 
45c  s 


Anecdote  of  the  Elder  Beecuek. — "My  i 
father,"  said  Henry  Ward,  " loved  to  write  at|tilizing  malsrial  lh.m  wood.    In  the  case  of  1  CodSshTl "'".'".'""11  .'.V.'.So |' isggshS" Sa 

the  top  of  the  house,  and  i  loved  to  get  up[lheelm)  chemical  analysis  shows  thl8(  as  the  1  ^rt™^::::::::^  I  s1^VV".:V.V.V".14m4  ! 

there  to  watch  him.    He  had  a  way  of  whis- 1  leayes  contam  eleveD  per  cent_  of  asheSj  wuile  I  J,EAT8>  *c- 

periug  to  himself  as  he  wrote,  and  while  he|wood  giyes  on,y  tWQ  per  cent->  and  m  other|  fS£^^r:---rjSSSi 
wrote  with  one  hand  he  rubbed  his  breast  with  j  th<J  di„fereQCe  is    reatel,    Every  onc  f  *»;;";;;;;;;ias£ 


Black  Tea 80ca*i  10  -  To  al1  wno  are  not  w'*"  sal,B,ietl  witn  tue  biiHlneFs  I  will  send  $1 
Oil  ^  eal *1  00  =  tn  Pa>*  fur  the  trouble  of  writing  me.  Hill  particulars,  dlrec- 
—  -  •      "■ ^-  -   :  Hons,  Ac,  sent  free. 


ull  particulars,  dlrec- 
Sample  sent  for  10  cents. 
Address  E.  C.  ALLEN,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Sept.  21, 1867.  3w-37 


...16a20c  I 


the  other.    He  could  not  bear  to  be  buttoned  j  h„g  noUc£cl  aftef  p]ants  ^ve  gQt  a  foolhold)  [  ^-^3h 
into  anything  while  writing,  and  wristbands  j  and  ar(J  {ah]y  rooted  ofl  yery  pQor  ^  thal; 

and  collar  and  vest  were  all  sure  U>  be  pulled  j  tU(j  aDnual  deposit  of  leaves  upou  the  smhce  j  WEEKLY  _EEVIEW  OF  THE_NEW 
open  as  soon  as  he  set  to  work. 


 15c  = 

 20c  =  AITANTED— AGENTS-$75  to  S2<!0  per  month,  ercrywhere, 

 12c  s         male  and  female,  to  introduce  throughout  the  United 


His  coat  was  [ 


\  soon  furnish  sufficient  fertilizing  matter  to  I 


Hams  Ixa20c  | 

Ohio. 

l'oullry  26a30c  = 

Shoulders  15c  =  . 

Sausages  

Tripe  

Fork,  salt  16c  \  States  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON  SENSE  KAM- 

  !  ILY  SEWING  MACHINE.    This  machine  wiH  stitch,  bom, 

s  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  bind,  braid  and  embroider  In  a  most  superior 
\  manner.   Price  only  418.   lully  warrnnted  for  fire  years.  Wo 
_  will  pay  $1,000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  Btroncer,  more 
ALE  KAREETS.  =  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.   It  makesthc  "  Elas- 

=  tic  Lock  Stitch."   Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut.  asd  Bllll  the 
The  unfavorable  news  from  Europe  has  caused  fluctuations  =  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it    We  pay  acenta 
in  wheat  and  flour  and  a  slight  decline  In  prices.  I  rrom  *75  totJOUpet  month  and  expenses,  oracon.mleslonfrom 

E  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address, 
i    „  „mr~  SECOMB  k  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

s    CAUTION— Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by  other  parties  palm- 
=  abatement  In  the  demand  caused  a  decline  In  all  grades.  I       "W  wortll'M8  east-Iron  machines  under  the  same  name,  or 

»-   Ours  th  the  only  genuine  and  rsnlly  practical  aheap 


YOKE,  j 


WH0L1 


laid  aside,  and  his  suspenders  thrown  off  his  |         a  Ulrifjy>  rank  growlb    Now  we  tllink 

Shoulders.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  Clams  ;  \  Ms  valuable  crop  ig  too  apt  to  be  nCglected.  j  Ftora-Early  In  the  week  there  was  considerable  activity 
and  on  one  day  as  he  was  rapidly  driving  msljt  wm  )3ay  (0  secure  it    As  a  "■eneral  thin"  l= lntbe  flour  markct  >  but  unfavorable  news  from  Europe  and  an 

pen,    a  Clam   man   passed  the   house,  Crying,  I  ,    .',    .         ,  '  ,      h      |  abatement  In ^the  demand  caused  a  decline  In  aU  grades.  |  olforwlse.  . 

1      '  ,        1  •      "'igaraenClS   UnUeiStanU    llieir   \alUC,  anUWntn;    Kyc  Flour  Das  u(.en  ,n  g00d  request,  and  with  limited  arrivals,  =.  machine  manufactured. 

'Clams,  clams!    My  lather  was  so  intent  up- j  t^uy  can  easjjy  obtain  them,  they  do  so,  and  1 1'^8  hat,e  improved  daily  and  close  strong.  I  Octobers,  1867. 

on  his  sermon  that  it  was  several  minutes  be-  j  a(]d  tQ  ^  compost.    Most  farmers  are  so  sit- 1  c°°™^  has  been  ln  e°od  dcmand  w"h  prlces  and !  =====53= 

fore  he  fairly  realized  what  the  sound  was.—  |  uated  ^  they  can  readUy  Qbtain  ,arge  quanU_  | c  °"l'I'™lIhere ha8  Dccn  quite  an  acUve mi TerjchMgcable 
Then  he  rushed  to  the  window  and  hailed  the  j  tjes  ^y  expen(]in^  a  little  labor.  Besides  their  I lthcat  ""rket.  Trices  have  declined  three  to  four  cents  a 
man,  who  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  |  vame"for  lbe  , 

|  of  betiding  fo 
I  dry  and  warm. 


4w 


s  bushel. 


1    klsJhi.  Mr  0  ll,cr=  J  COmP°St  heaP  tUey  make  thG  beStl    Rye  has  been  in  limited  demand.   There  has  been  a  decline 

voice.    Clapping  his  pen  behind  his  eai ,  lather  j  of  bedding  for  pig.pens  or  stablc>s  being  jjg^  1  ln  prlce3.  Al  lh.  cU)M  prlcc8  are  „,«  a,.M. 
dashed  down  stairs  like  an  avalanche,  and  be- 


lilhodc  Island. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK. 


subacrlber  baa  purchased  of  R.  L.  Mallland, 
|    Oats  have  been  very  active  with  a  large  speculative  demand,  i  Esq.,  of  Newport,  his  Imported  Aldirney  Hull  COMET,  the 
(>.....„       0ll  tho  wnmon  TO  tin  «pn  wont  to  I  "7C  .      .        ,  1  chiefly  for  future  delivery.    The  market  opened  heavy  and  =  beat  Bull  of  his  ago  in  New  England.    He  will  be  kept  for  ser- 

fore  any  oe  all  the  women^wno  were  wont  to  |    Farmers  take  y0Ur  racks,  board  them  up  at  |  ci„.ed  i^c  lower.  1  ttiKWw  mU°*  E"wi f' h' ho»  in" 

lie  in  Wait  to  Catch  him  and  put  him  in  Oltler,  sides  and  ends,  set  them  in  Or  near  a  grove  =    Indian  Cobn.— There  have  been  no  fluctuations  In  Com,  \    Providence,' Sept.  2.0, 1S67.'  '    '        •  4w-»i 

COUld  arrest  him,  he  Was  in   full  Chase   down  j    f  h     d  WQod  ^         j  k  b    k  fc       d    ,     j  and  the  market  has  been  comparatively  quiet.   Al  the  close  j   

t!,M  fitrr.r-l    hnMinn-  on    lo   his   nantaloOHS  with  '=  ,  ■.  .„,.,„  5  buyers  have  the  advantage.  \  E.  BARRETT  &  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAU'S  PA- 

tlie  street,  homing  on  10  nis  pamaioons  u  ua  %  1)0ys^  au(J  secure  a  porti0n  of  this  leaf  crop.  =  .„  =  " 

one  hand,  and  waving  the  other  m  the  air,  \  Rle  them  away  m  ,he  barn  nr  jn  an  out.housC)  [ 


shouting,  'Clams,  clams,  clams!'   He  caught  i  uge  them  through  the  winter  and  see  if  thisad-l^,d.V61?tmjX0;  l&%X&V\m%t&>l»™l 

the  man,  secured  his  clams,  and  returned  slow-  j  dmon  tQ  the  manurc  heap-this  latest  harvest  \         .  ' 
ly,  buttoning  up  as  he  went,  to  the  house  and  j  of  tfae  eie.asOji—tii0&L  not  pay.—  Maine  Farmer.  \ 

to  his  study."  1  ,.„  ,  „  I 


Massachusetts. 


TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes!.  Shares1  Sliver  Medal 
\  Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Gcddes  and  other  Harrows:  Wright's, 
|  Wood's  and  Eaglo  Plows;  Store  Tmcks,  Wheel-barrows,  Koad- 
"  Scrapers,  Pig  Irouchs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  t  oltlvatore.  Potato 
,i*rs,  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of  first  chus  harming  Tools 
Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

Factory,  No.  9  Surges  Street ; 
Ofllce,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 
September  51,  1807.  U\37 


nr,  •  i.J  Special  Notices. 

Vegetable  Hah:. — Calilorma  papers  state  % 
that  there  is  now  dug  out  of  the  mountains  of  }  highly  interesting  NEWSi-Mothera  take  notice.- 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  a  better  material  for  [mother  baileys  quieting  syrup  for  ciiil. 


IJD  SOU  TREES. 
1  GRAPETIXES 


HUBBARD,  BLAKE  A  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  TOR 
sole  at  makers  prices  by  W.  .E.  BARRETT  t  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1667.  lf^7 


SMALL  FJtVITS. 
Holland  Flower  Boots,  &.C.,  &c, 


s  DRFN    Onlv  '>F>  eenia    *.nl,l  hv  ['..,..  . .  s    For  Fall  Planting,  we  have  for  sale  10,000  Pear  Trees;  5000  = 

beds  than  has  been   hitherto   available   In  the  I        "2;"  °'y  *'  „ywD™ef''!;    0„„„w   „       s  Grapevines;  BOOO  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees;  50l'e  = 

4w-J9]  GEO.  C.  GOODW  IN  4  CO.,  BOSTON,  Maas.  =  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries;  1000 choice  = 

■m.uwM.iimi.umumim.mm,  „  _  „  „  _  _.w„,  =  Rosea  and  Shrubs,—  warranted  lirst-class  stock, 

  I  of  this  season's  growth,— which  we  offer  to  purchasers 

1TLH1I  irCHIl! 


WELLINGTON'S   VEGETABLE  CUTTERS, 
:  >T   HAKKETT  A  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  91, 1857. 


AT  W.  E. 


ITCH  ! 

SCRATCH !   SCRATCH  1  I   SCRATCH  I  I  I 


markets  of  the  world.  It  is  a  soap  root,  en- ! 
veloped  in  a  very  tough  and  supple  fibre,  re- 1 
sembling  somewhat  the  husk  of  the  cocoanuti 

.  ,  ,    ,  .  ,        s  In  from  10  to  48  hours, 

in  color  and  appearance,  but  nearly  as  tough  as  |  Wni!AT0N.9  oi.itj.knt  cures 
whaleboue.    The  natural  color  is  brown,  but  it  j  wjtjeatqh's  ointment  cures 

cures 
cures 

|  Wiieaton's  OrNTMFNT  cures 
s  Wheatox'b  Ointment  cures 

OF  HtTJIOE  LIKE  MAOIO, 
Price,  50  cents  a  box ;  by  mall,  60  cenlfl. 


i  lowest  prices ;  together  with  the  Quest  collection 

DUTCH  BULBS 


and  the  choice  =  T'  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
■chasers  at  IbO  =  A  »"  w«rk,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  E 
of  s  BARRETT  A  CO. 


is  often  colored  black,  and  an  expert  it  is  said,  I  wukaww'b  ointment 

,  „  .  r  -  Wiieaton's  Ointment 

would  find  it  hard  to  tell  it  from  curled  hair. 


Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool  have  I 


The  Itoii. 
Salt  KnETTM. 
Tetter. 

B  A  r  i  i  r.  its'  Itoh.  \ 
Old  Sores.  I 
Every  klnd  1 

Address  WEEKS  ! 


s  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Crown  Imperials,  Japan  Lilies,  Iris,  Ac. 


Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  lf-37 

I  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  ABKOl.D,  dealer 
I  XjV  In  AgTlcidtural  Tools,  confllstlne  In  nart  of  C 
=  and  Cylinder  PIowb  and  Casting 


I  ever  Imported,  Including  prize  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulip.,  |       ln_Agric_uRurai  Tools,  conalsllOK  In  partof  Conical,  Wright'. 

B.  '  ti  : 


tn  Ba 


Importers  and  Nursery  Agents. 
OFFICE,  NO.  7  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Oct.  19, 1867.  4w-12 


Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

Woonsocket,  R.  J. 


jUlEE  GIFTS  1 


FREE  GIFTS  I  I 


TO  ALL  I  !  I 


=  "UERRrS  HAY  CUTTERS,  TnE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
1  X  sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  A  CO. 


been  bought  and  shipped  from  the  single  small  I 


I  A  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 


X  Bale  b; 
Providence,  Sept 


town  of  Ripon,  in  Wisconsin,  this  Fall. 


For  Bale  by  all  DruggiBts. 


=   Bo  Bton,  Aug.  26,  1867. 


ly-35 


A  Silk  Dress  Pattern,  a  Family  Sewino  Maothptb,  or  ! 
|  Gold  Watch,  for  one  or  two  days'  service  In  any  town  or  Yll-  s  ""'™ 
I  lage.   Particulars  and  gift  sent   free,  by  addressing,  with  =  CI 

s  stamp,  W.  FISK  A  CO.,  ho.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  I  17.  printing  done  at  short  notice.  Ofllce  In  Patriot  'Bulldine 
5    Oct.  19,  1867.  3m-42      Woonsocket,  K.  I. 


I,  1867.  tf.37 
FOSS.  Book  and  Joii  Printer.  All  descriptions  of 


The  Cobom-g  family,  uurmg  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  noted  for  their  good  luck.    Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  whose  whole  income  was. 
shabby  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  married  the  heiress  of  the  British  throne  in  181G ;  dropped  into  a  life  pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  on  her  deat 
in  1817;  was  chosen  king  of  Greece  in  1S30,  but  declined;  became  king  of  Belgium  in  1831,  and  reigned  for  twenty-five  years,  with  great  success. 


JT 

sister,  a  poor  widow,  thoueh  "  a  born  princess,"  married  one  of  the  Euglish  royal  dukes,  and  their  onlv  surviving  child  now  occupies  the  British"  throne 
her  daughter  will  one  day  be  queen  of  Prussia.  Another  of  the  Cobourg  family  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  Yet  another  is  fathe 
of  the  present  king  of  Portugal.    Leopold's  eldest  son  espoused  an  Austrian  archduchess,  and  his  onlv  daughter  was  empress  of  Mexico. 


ii 


The  Farm  ami  Fkasixia 


The  Bainj, 


IMPOETANCE  OF  CLEAN  MILK  IN  CHEESE- 1 
MAKING.  I 

TIN  MILK  PAILS  BETTER  THAU  WOOD.  | 

As  the  season  of  Cheese-making  is  soon  to  | 
finish,  it  will  be  proper  to  call  the  atten-{ 
tion  of  the  dairy  public  to  the  importance  of! 
securing  clean  milk.    The  losses  sustained  an- 1 
nually  on  account  of  imperfect  milk  are  im- ! 
mense.    Much  of  this  comes  from  the  slovenly  1 
way  in  which  the  milking  is  conducted  in  the  f 
stables,  and  the  bad  character  of  the  utensils  I 
in  use.    We  are  convinced  that  wooden  pails,  I 
as  they  are  commonly  used  and  cleaned,  are  a  j 
fruitful  source  of  bad  milk.    In  the  first  place,  | 
it  is  quit  e  difficult  to  keep  a  wooden  pail  clean,  [ 
especially  about  the  comers  at  the  bottom.  [ 
Newly  painted  pails  are  quite  injurious  to  the  | 
milk,  since  the  paint  imparts  its  taint  and  poi-  [ 
son.    It  is  surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of! 
decomposed  milk,  adhering  to  dairy  utensils,  j 
will  convey  its  taint  to  the  milk,  and  produce  a  i 
ferment  which  operates  to  spoil  the  flavor  of  [ 
cheese.    Much  of  our  bad  flavored  cheese  j 
comes  from  milk  tainted  before  it  leaves  the  1 
hands  of  the  dairymen.    This  has  become  so ! 
common,  and  is  causing  so  much  evil  among  j 
our  best  factories,  that  it  demands  serious  at-  j 
tention.  j 
Many  dairymen  who  have  never  experi-j 
mented  with  milk,  seem  to  think  so  long  as  i 
they  can  get  then'  milk  to  the  factory  without  i 
its  showing  sensible  acidity,  all  is  right.  If 
the  manufacturer  fails  to  manufacture  it  into  a 
perfect  cheese,  the  fault  lies  at  his  door  and 
not  with  the  producer. 

The  sooner  these  notions  are  abandoned,  and 
men  can  be  made  to  understand  that  the  man- 
ufacturer must  have  clean,  untainted  milk  to 
make  prime  cheese,  the  better  will  it  be  for  all 
parties  concerned. 

We  have  for  some  years  contended  that  tin 
pails  were  better  for  the  dairy  than  those  of 
wood.  They  have  a  smoother  surface,  can  be 
kept  cleaner,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  gum  up 
with  decomposed  milk  as  the  wooden  pail. 
Two  years  ago  we  urged  upon  dairymen  the 
necessity  of  using  tin  pails,  and  suggested  one 
having  a  concave  bottom,  so  as  to  present  no  j 
sharp  corners  for  the  accumulation  of  dirt  or ; 
decomposed  milk.  To  make  it  more  substan-  j 
tial  and  lasting,  it  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  ; 
slip  into  a  light  wooden  pail;  and  we  are  con-  '; 
vinced  from  the  practical  working  of  this  style  j 
of  pail  in  our  own  dairy  that  they  are  what  is j 
needed.  In  our  tour  among  the  dairy  farmers  j 
of  England,  we  found  tin  pails  for  milking  in! 
universal  use  among  the  best  dairymen. 

The  English  are  very  neat  and  cleanly  in  i 
everything  pertaining  to  their  dairy  arrange- 
ment. It  is  to  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
milk  when  ready  to  be  manufactured,  that  they 
are  able  to  obtain  that  fine,  clear  flavor  which 
belongs  to  their  best  cheese.  If  we  are  to  com- 
pete with  them,  their  management  in  this  re- 
spect must  be  imitated.  Many  dairymen  think 
because  they  have  made  cheese  without  paying 
particular  attention  to  these  points,  and  be- 
cause no  one  has  ever  made  any  complaints  in 
this  respect,  that  the  old  way  is  well  enough. 
It  is  well  enough  if  they  are  content  to  make 
an  inferior  cheese,  and  threw  away  two  or 
three  cents  a  pound  on  it  in  consequence. 

The  great  fault  of  American  cheese  abroad  j 
is  in  its  imperfect  flavor,  and  it  is  to  improve- 1 
ment  in  this  point,  more  than  any  other,  that I 
attention  should  be  directed.  There  is  no  use  j 
of  farmers  trying  to  hide  the  facts,  and  shift  i 
responsibility  ;  the  fault  lies  mostly  with  them.  \ 
Tainted,  bad,  nasty  milk  will  not  make  a  fine  j 
flavored  cheese,  no  matter  how  skillful  the! 
manufacturer  may  be.  We  have  seen  immense  I 
quantities  of  cheese;  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I 
do  not  write  by  guess,  but  of  actual  knowl- 1 
edge,  and  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  much  j 
of  our  bad  flavored  cheese  come  of  bad  milk  \ 
at  the  hands  of  farmers,  either  in  the  stable  or  i 
from  the  use  of  unclean  pails  and  dairy  uten- 
sils. A  reformation  must  be  made  in  this  re- 
gard, if  remunerative  profits  are  to  be  made  at 
dairying. 


!  be  obtained  for  our  dairy  products.    That  can  I  

be  reached  only  by  making  a  superior  article.  { 
Poor  trash  may  have  paid  once,  but  it  will  not  | 

now.    We  urge,  then,  greater  care  in  milking  j  Rhode's  super-phosphate, 
and  in  the  handling  of  milk.    Manufacturers  j 
should  insist  that  patrons  introduce  the  tin  | 
pail,  since  with  that  there  will  be  more  relia- 1 


ITOKS' 
PATENT   P.OCK  AND  STUMP  EXTKACTOB. 

Patent  Geanted.  August  14,  1860. 


fjjnnsuluania. 


THE  STANDARD  MANURE 


FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 


bility  of  getting  a  purer  quality  of  milk. —  Ulica  I 
Herald.  1 

RANCID  BTJTTEE.  j 

"  It  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  information  or  to  I 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  butter  makers  that  | 
so  much  of  a  rancid  or  inferior  character  of! 
butter  finds  its  way  to  market.  A  good  arti- } 
cle  is  as  easily  made  as  a  poor  one,  and  the  [ 
former  will  be  found  more  profitable  to  the  f 
manufacturer,  in  the  long  run,  than  the  latter.  [ 
The  butter  maker  should  reflect  that  to  make  [ 
or  prepare  good  butter  is  one  thing,  and  only  a  \ 
portion  of  the  business.  It  requires  care  in  j 
the  preservation  after  it  is  made.  If  it  is  to  be  j 
kept  any  considerable  time,  it  should  be  packed  \ 
down  with  great  care  in  order  that  the  air  may  j 
be  excluded  from  the  mass  as  much  as  possi-  \ 
ble.  Cracked  crocks  or  imperfect  butter  tubs  j 
j  should  not  be  used,  because  they  will  not  hold  I 
i  brine  nor  exclude  the  atmosphere  as  perfectly 
|  tight  ones  will  do.  Work  the  butter  clear  of 
|  milk,  but  do  not  tear  the  grain  more  than  is 
j  absolutely  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Salt 
I  liberally  and  evenly,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
|  selling  salt  instead  of  butter.  Pack  closely, 
I  excluding  all  the  air  possible.  If  not  intended 
\  for  immediate  use,  cover  the  surface  with  a 
I  strong  brine  or  a  profuse  coating  of  salt.  Over 
|  all  put  a  tight  cover,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
I  cautions  for  preservation  will  have  been  taken. 
}  When  a  portion  of  a  tub  or  a  crock  is  removed 
|  for  use,  see  that  the  surface  is  kept  intact,  else 
|  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  will  soon  impart 
;  a  rancid  flavor  to  what  is  left,  rendering  it  un- 
j  fit  for  table  use.  It  is  owing  solely  to  careless- 
I  ness,  in^these  respects,  that  so  much  poor  but- 
I  ter  finds  its  way  to  market,  entailing  an  un- 
!  necessary  loss  upon  the  manufacturers,  and 
j  impairing  their  reputation  in  the  market." 

j  The  above,  which  we  cut  from  an  exchange, 
\  (we  have  forgotten  what  one)  is  directly  to  the 
i  point.  Of  course  good  butter  will  keep  longer 
j  exposed  to  the  air  thaD  poor  but  there  is  none 
j  so  good  but  that  air  will  spoil  it  in  a  few  days, 
!  especially  if  it  be  warm  or  foul  air  and  there  is 
j  none  so  poor  but  it  may  be  kept  nearly  as  good 
i  as  it  ever  was,  by  excluding  it  from  the  air. 
j  Butter  packed  in  jars  or  firkins,  however  close- 
!  ly,  should  be  covered  with  strong  brine  and 
|  covered.  It  is  better  than  to  trust  to  a  layer 
|  of  salt  and  keeps  the  butter  in  better  order. 
;  If  the  crock  or  firkin  is  largest  at  the  top,  what 
;  is  left  will  rise  and  float.  This  should  not  be 
j  allowed,  but  the  butter  should  be  kept  down  by 
I  a  weight.  We  have  seen  butter  rise  in  this 
I  way  and  become  disgustingly  rancid  down  to 
j  the  edge  of  the  brine,  while  all  below  it  re- 
I  mained  perfectly  sweet.  —  Wisconsin  Farmer. 


VALUABLE  FOE  = 

EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF    CROP.  I 
POTTS  &  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President \ 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School. 

The  character  of  this  manure  is  now  so  fully  established  It  is  s 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  \ 
in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  for  drilling.  ! 

Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the  \ 

RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE.  { 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE,  j 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  ! 

413  South  Wharves,  j 
419  Penn  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

August  24,  1367.  3m-34 
pERUVIAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 

BATGH'  S 

Iraw  bone  super-phosphate. 


FOR  ALL  CROPS.  j 

Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT  \ 
THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER-! 
PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO.  I 
This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use.  \ 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  Wo.  S©  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

July  27,  1867.  lyr-29 


;  Every  Farmer,  that  has  stumps  and  rocks  to  pull,  should  Dot 
-:  be  without  one.  Also,  those  engaged  in  quarrying  Stone  and 
l  Marble. 

=  This  Machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labor-saving  Improve- 
=  ments  of  the  age,  and  meets  with  unqualified  approbation  of 
i  all  who  hare  seen  it  in  operation.  Two  men  can  work  this 
=  machine  at  a  good  advantage :  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  horse 
=  can  be  attached,  making  it  the  easiest  and  fastest  operating 
=  machine  in  use,  for  rocks  and  email  stumps.  They  are  built 
=  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoist  with  a  three-fall  block  of 
=  7  to  14  feet  from  the  surface,  and  will  take  out  rocks  weighing 
=  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging 
|  around  them. 

5  A  number  of  these  Machines  are  always  on  hand,  for  sale. — 
=  Prices  range  from  $125.00  to  $225.00. 

=  Messrs.  MERRICK  &  SON  have  one  at  their  Machine  Works 
=  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  raise  a  Boiler,  weighing  8  tons,  10 
=  feet  high. 

I  E3?~CaU  and  see  them,  at  the  Kensington  Ieon  WORKS, 
i  Beach  and  Vienna  Streets. 

=  A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Philadelphia. 

I    Aug.  10,  1867.  3m-31 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD 

©  O  A.  L  E  S  9 


OF  ALL  KINDS. 


A  Good  Reason  fop.  Laughter.— M.  de Bal- 
zac was  once  lying  awake  in  bed,  when  he 
saw  a  man  enter  his  room  cautiously,  and  at- 
tempt to  pick  the  lock  of  his  writing-desk. 
The  rogue  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  hear- 
ing a  loud  laugh  from  the  occupant  of  the 
apartment,  whom  he  supposed  asleep.  "Why 
I  do  you  laugh  ?  "  asked  the  thief.    ' 1 1  am  laugh- 
iing,  my  good  fellow,"  said  M.  de  Balzac,  "to 
f  think  what  pains   you  are  taking,  and  what 
I  risk  you  run,  in  hope   of  finding  money  by 
|  night  in  a  desk  where  the  lawful  owner  can 
I  never  find  any  by  day. "   The  thief  ' '  evacuated 
I  Flanders  "  at  once.  I 

|  "3"  A  couple  of  neighbors  became  so  inimi- j 
i  cable  that  they  would  not  speak  to  each  other.  | 
j  But  one  having  been  converted  at  a  camp  j 
|  meeting,  on  seeing  his  former  enemy,  held  out  j 
this  hand,  saying:  "How  d'ye  do,  Kemp?  j\ 
I  am  humble  enough  to  shake  hands  with  a  f 
l  dog."  I 


VEV/1S  LADQMUS  Sl"cq~ 
'DIAMOND  DEALERS  &  JEWELERS^  [628. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  k  SILVER  WARE. 

vJTATCHES  and  JEWELS,  Y  EEPAIEED, , 
-iggjCiiegttrat  St.,  Ph%_ 

Hare  always  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of  Diamonds  at 
less  than  usual  prices. 
GOLD  AND  SILVEK  WATCHES,  1 
Of  all  styles  andprices,  suitable  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  I 
T^4,year'  ALL  Watoiies  Waeeanted.  = 

;fT™.|;LBY  of  lht!  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs.  5 
SILVER  WARE  in  great  variety  ;  a  large  stock  of  Silver  I 
Ware  made  expressly  for  Bridal  Gifts.  Plated  Ware  of  the  - 
Pest  quality.  Watches  repaired  and  warranted.  Country  trade  1 
solicited.  All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  Diamonds  and  all  I 
precious  stones  bought  for  cash  ;  also  gold  and  silver.  '- 
Sept.  21,  1867.  6  3m.37  | 

PREMIUM  "" I 

FAKM   GRIST  MIX.Z. 

These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for  5 
many  years  been  in  constant  use,  bv  Farmers,  = 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through-  = 
=  out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas,  California,  = 
=  Canada,  <tc.  They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are  i 
I  adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds  I 
\  of  grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Circular.  f 
|  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap- 1 
=  ers  and  Mowers,  § 
[  IMPEOVED  HAY,  STRAW  and  FODDER  CUTTERS,  I 
1  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va-  \ 
I  riety  of  Farm  Implements.  Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address  i 
I  WM.  L.  BOYER  A  BRO.,  % 

I  Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue,  § 

\  Philadelphia,  Pa.  = 

!    Aug.  10, 1867.  81  I 


I  FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  715  Chestnut  St., 

I  Be  careful  to  buy  only  the  genuine.  PHILADELPHIA, 
i    July  27,  1867.  3m-29 

|  jyj^OKO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

|  SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 

STANDARD  GTTAEANTEED. 

i  For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

;No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


;  Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

and  dealer  in 

!  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS, 

i  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 
!  No.  628  AEOli  Steeet,  Philadelphia. 

j    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 


NOTICE  ESPECIAL  I 


mrs.  m.  o.  brown's 
Metaphysical  Discovery,  1 

which  is  a  positive  cure   for  Deafness, 
Blindness,  Baldness,  Catarrh,  and  all  dis- 
ease which  flesh  is  heir  to.   Send  for  a  cir- 
cular, enclosing  stamp,  for  particulars.   Principal  Office,  410 
Aech  Stkeet,  Philadelphia. 

POOR  RICHARD'S  EYE  WATER  and  SCALP  RENOVA- 
TORjjinequaled  in  the  world,  soid  at  the  above  office. 

S^~This  Discovery  is  a  positive  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the 
Horse,  and  every  beast  of  the  field ;  when  other  remedies  fail — 
this  is  a  success. 


EXPRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOR  ANIMALS. 


Aug.  3, 1867. 


Mew  Htsey, 


WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
ARE  A  OEETAIN  REMEDY  IN 

MEAVJES,  COUGHS, 

and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 

They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  In  good  con- 
dition. 

For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 

No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sept.  7,  1867.  3m-S5 


P EMBERTON 
MARL  COMPANY. 
This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
SAND  MAKL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
upwards.   And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

£5?"*  Circulars,  with  particulars,  FT7ENISHED  FREE,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASK1LL,  Supt., 
Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 

March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9 


J)ECORA      LEAD      AND       COLOR  CO., 

No.  150  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
Damp  Walls,  Railroad  Cars  and  bridges. 

PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  y3  less  that  of  lead,  and 
wears  longer  than  lead. 
100  tts.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  lead, and  wear  longer 

This  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  whitest  and  most 
durable  Lead  known.  They  also  sell  the  best  VARNISH  h-: 
and  JAPANS. 


Feb.  23,  1867. 


eow-pe-ly-7 


Mm  fork 
|    B  ES'  L.  X'  S  ! 

|  jy^ENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
i  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
i  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
i  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
i  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

E.  A.  &  a.  R.  MENEELY, 

j  West  Tkoy,  N.  Y. 

;    June  22,  1867.  *6m-24 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Faem  A3i>  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TO  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Faem  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.   For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half  • 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  numberillustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abilty.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  If  de- 
sired. 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OK  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFIO  E  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.  S.  EOSS,  ■PUSLISUJSK,  MiilJV  S2XEET.       TirO  J)0ZZA1iS  TE'It  AJVJVUM,  IJV  ADYjIJVCE.       sjjvgze  cott,  five  cejvts 


VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  %  18G7. 


NO.  44. 


The  Stock  f  ard. 

EEASING  AND  TRAINING  COLTS. 

During  the  first  Summer,  colts  should  be  al- 
lowed to  ran  with  their  dams  until  September 
or  October,  when  they  should  be  taken  from 
them  and  weaned.  The  colt  should  be  kept  in 
a  stable  or  barn  for  the  first  few  days  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  mare,  as  it  will  not  fret  and  run 
as  much  in  a  close  stable,  as  it  would  in  au 
open  lot  or  pasture.  After  a  while,  it  may  be 
put  in  a  yard  or  pasture — away  from  its  dam — 
and  should  be  fed  at  first  the  sweetest  hay  that 
can  be  had.  Bran,  oats,  and  corn,  mixed  in 
due  proportion  with  the  hay,and  given  in  prop- 
er quantities,  make  the  best  food  that  can  be 
had.  Corn  and  oats  are  made  better  by  being 
crushed  in  a  mill. 

By  feeding  young  colts  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain,  in  conjunction  with  hay  and  other 
light  articles  of  food  they  thrive  better  and  their 
limbs  become  better  knit  than  when  fed  only 
on  light  food.  It  may,  indeed  be  assumed  as 
an  axiom,  that  there  is  no  greater  error  in  rear- 
ing any  kind  of  animals,  than  the  too  common 
one  of  stinting  them  dining  the  early  period  of 
their  growth.  It  is  at  this  time  that  they  require 
the  most  nourishment,  and  if  a  proper  supply 
of  food  be  withheld  while  an  animal  is  young, 
it  will  be  injured  in  its  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently in  its  value  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  saving  that  can  be  effected  in  its  feed. 

It  is  a  wrong  practice  to  keep  colts  in  a  warm 
stable  all  Winter,  after  they  are  weaned,  as  such 
stables  are  not  usually  very  well  ventilated  and 
colts  that  have  been  kept  in  them  all  Winter 
come  out  of  them  in  the  Spring  impaired  in 
health,  and  too  tender  to  bear  the  cold  and 
storms  to  which  they  are  afterwards  exposed. 
Colts  that  are  intended  for  the  farm  must  soon 
be  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  weather, 
and  they  cannot  be  too  early  inured  to  a  cer- 
tain, degree  of  hardship.  They  should  be  care- 
fully kept  from  lying  out  in  the  cold  and  wet 
at  night,  but  during  the  day  they  cannot  be  too 
much  abroad.  Dry  hovels  and  open  straw 
sheds  are  to  be  preferred  to  warm  stables,  for 
their  nightly  shelter.  Pure  air  is  one  of  the 
most  bountiful  and  benevolent  gifts  of  the 
Creator,  aud  though  it  may  be  cold,  is  much 
better  than  the  warm  air  of  a  close  stable. — 
Too  much  exposure  should  be,  of  course,  as 
carefully  guarded  against  as  too  much  of  the 


i  opposite  kind  of  treatment ;  as  both  are  alike  j 
i  destructive  to  the  health  and  value  of  the  colt. 

Colts  that  have  thus  been  used  to  a  pure  air 
!  and  the  inclemencies  of  a  moderate  Winter, 
j  will  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  and 
[  hardihood  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
1  severest  weather  of  the  following  seasons  with 
i  impunity.  Exercise  for  young  colts  is  not  only 
|  conducive  to  their  general  health  and  growth, 
[  but  strengthens  the  sinews  of  their  limbs  and 
I  gives  firmness  to  their  feet.  The  next,  or  sec- 
|  ond  Summer,  they  should  have  the  range  of  a 
|  large  and  good  pasture,  or  they  should  be  turn- 
[  ed  out  in  the  open  commons  and  looked  after, 
I  and  brought  home  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
!  week.  They  should  be  salted  occasionally,  as 
|  it  will  be  good  for  their  health  and  induce  them 
[  to  come  up  often. 

{  The  process  of  training  young  horses  for  the 
I  saddle,  is  frequently  one  of  considerable  dilli- 
I  culty  ;  for  those  intended  for  the  harness,  it  is 
1  much  more  simple  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  best 
j  means  are  patience  and  gentleness.  The  horse 
|  is  capable  of  strong  attachments,  and  of  equal- 
I  ly  strong  resentments,  ami  knows  more  than 
|  people  usually  suppose  he  does.  Indeed, 
'  horse  sense  "  has  become  proverbial  for  being 
1  of  a  superior,  substantial  quality.  He  knows 
I  when  he  is  treated  with  kindness  or  with  sev- 
§  erity ;  and  the  good  or  bad  treatment  that  he 
|  receives  when  young  goes  a  great  ways  in  pro- 
f  ducing  a  like  disposition.  He  should  be  fond- 
]  led  and  handled  while  young,  aud  from  the 
I  time  of  his  being  weaned  he  should  be  accus- 
I  tomed  to  the  halter,  and  should  be  occasional- 
|  ly  tied  up.  This  should  be  done  by  the  same 
1  person  who  feeds  him,  and  should  not  be  cn- 
I  trusted  to  lads,  who  will  probably  tease  the 
|  animal  and  teach  it  bad  tricks ;  nor  to  any 
]  hasty  or  ill-tempered  man,  who  will  lie  likely 
{ to  ill-treat  it. 

I  It  will  thus  early  become  accustomed  to  be- 
|  ing  handled,  and  will  consequently  occasion 
|  much  less  trouble  than  if  it  had  been  neglect- 
]  ed.  After  it  becomes  somewhat  accustomed 
I  to  the  halter,  a  bridle  should  be  put  on— with 
|  a  small  bit  at  first — and  he  should  then  be  led 
I  about,  taught  to  obey  the  reiu  and  voice,  in 
[  turning  and  stopping,  which  he  will  very  soon 
I  do.  Harness  should  then  be  put  gently  on  him, 
I  so  as  not  to  frighten  him.  After  he  has  be- 
I  come  accustomed  to  all  these  operations,  he 
|  should  be  hitched  to  a  wagon  by  the  side  of  a 
}  stout,  steady  animal  and  carefully  driven,  by 


|  one  who  is  not  afraid,  and  understands  his 
j  business.  Neither  whip  nor  force  him  to  go, 
]  but  leave  him  quietly  to  walk  with  the  other 
I  horse,  and  he  will  soon  feel  at  ease  and  begin 
1  to  pull. 

|  If  all  these  operations  are  conducted  with 
I  patience  and  gentleness,  the  young  horse  will 
|  not  be  very  troublesome  ;  but  if  violence  is 
!  dealt  out  in  large  doses,  you  will  have  more 
[  than  your  hands  full. 

|  The  horse  has  such  a  power  of  observation 
I  that  while  he  will  learn  everything  that  is  taught 
I  him,  he  will  also  learn  and  remember  many 
I  things  that  ought  to  be  forgotten  ;  or  rather, 
I  that  ought  uot  to  have  been  learned.  If  he  is 
I  flogged  for  starting  at  an  object,  he  will  only 
1  start  the  more  on  meeting  with  it  again  ;  for  he 
will  remember  the  chastisement  it  occasioned, 
|  and  will  fear  a  repetition  of  it  again.  If  he  is 
I  hurt  while  being  shod,  or  on  any  other  occas- 
|  ion,  he  will  not  soon  forget  the  pain  it  occas- 
[  ioned,  and  so  long  as  he  remembers  it  he  will 
|  not  suffer  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation 
I  with  patience.  Remember  that  great  care  and 
I  pains  in  training  colts  are  always  repaid  in  a 
i  kind  and  gentle  disposition  ;  and  that  revenge 
|  and  malice  are  in  this  as  in  all  other  affairs, 
[  like  hiitlcss  swords  that  injure  only  those  who 
1  wield  them. 

j       RAISING  HOGS  AND  KAXING  POEK. 

|  Messrs.  Editors  : — The  fall  in  the  price  of 
|  pork  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
1  about  the  loss  in  raising  and  feeding  hogs. — 
[The  prices  that  ruled  last  Winter — from  §!0to 
|  $>12 — were  generally  expected,  and  when  dress- 
I  ed  hogs  came  down  to  from  S"  to  §8  a  hund- 
1  red,  many  were  disappointed,  and  thought 
!  they  lost  money  in  feeding.  That  in  many 
I  cases  there  was  a  loss,  is  quite  probable.  With 
!  corn  at  §1,  and  pork  at  the  price  paid,  it  takes 
f  good  hogs  and  good  management  to  make 
1  feeding  profitable.  When  these  advantages 
I  are  secured,  there  is  often  a  fair  profit.  But  in 
I  the  common  practice  of  many  farmers,  there 
{ is  generally  more  or  less  loss.  The  following 
I  is  an  example,  of  which  there  are  thousands  i 
[  all  over  the  country,  of 

HOW  MAKING  PORK  IS  UNPROFITABLE. 

|  Pigs  of  the  nondescript  breed,  that  yet  pre-; 
I  vail  to  a  large  extent,  arc  dropped  in  May  or; 
|  June.  The  sow  may  have  a  little  extra  feed,; 
|  but  uot  enough  to  prevent  her  getting  very  ; 
|  poor,  and  the  pigs  stunted.  When  they  get ! 
{ older,  and  are  weaned,  they  have  to  take  their; 
[chance  with  the  old  hogs,  until  the  latter  are! 
.put  up  to  fatten.  If  pumpkins  or  apples  are! 
I  plenty,  they  may  be  better  fed  in  the  Fall. —  I 
I  They  are  allowed  to  squeal  through  the  Win- 1 
|  ter  on  enough  to  support  life,  without  much  j 
!  loss  in  weight,  or  much  gain  to  pay  for  feed-  j 
!  ing. 

|  In  the  Spring  they  are  again  turned  to  past-! 
!  lire.  In  the  first  flush  of  fresh  feed,  perhaps  j 
[  clover,  and  when  perhaps  there  is  more  sour  j 
[milk,  they  may  do  very  well.  But  they  are! 
[often  turned  into  the  street,  or  have  to  go  to; 
[distant  pastures  with  the  cattle,  and  have  no! 
[  other  feed  than  the  sour  milk  of  two  or  three ; 
[  cows,  and  the  swill  from  the  kitchen,  for  five  j 
:  or  six  hogs  and  as  many  pigs.    This,  as  the 


.  season  advances,  pastures  dry  up  and  milk 
[  fails,  is  short  commons.  But  they  manage  to 
[  make  some  growth  in  the  course  of  the  Sum- 
[  mer,  having  an  undue  development  of  bone, 
[  making  large  heads  and  legs,  and  gaunt  bodies, 
[  which  this  kind  of  management  tends  to  in- 
[  duce. 

[  Of  course  such  hogs  are  hard  to  fatten,  t!:k 
[  ing  some  time  aud  considerable  feed  to  get 
[  them  started.  But  they  eat  ravenously,  and 
[  when  fairly  started,  do  well  until  half  or  two- 
!  thirds  fatted  ;  then,  as  cold  weather  comes  on, 
[  and  corn  gets  dry  and  hard,  or  is  frozen,  they 
[  don't  eat  so  well.  Corn  is  not  so  well  masti- 
Icated;  much  of  the  nutritive  portions  pass  in 
[  the  manure,  while  the  coarse  particles  cause 
[  impaired  digestion  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  it 
[  is  said  "  the  hogs  don't  fat  well  any  longer." — 
[  So  they  are  killed  and  sold  for  what  they  will 
j  bring.  Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  this 
[  practice  don't  pay  ? 

ABOUT  BREEDS. 

It  is  no  patt  of  my  present  purpose  to  recom- 
[  mend  any  particular  breed.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
i  the  leading  breeds  make  good  hogs ;  so  do 
[  many  that  are  of  no  particular  breed.  A  good, 
[  compact,  well-made,  quiet  hog,  not  too  large 
[  and  coarse,  or  small  and  tender,  but  selected 
I  and  bred  with  a  view  to  having  a  good  feeder, 
[  that  will  fatten  at  any  age,  is  what  is  wanted 
j  by  most  farmers. 

SPRING  PIGS. 

[  Pigs  intended  for  fattening  the  same  season 
|  should  be  farrowed  in  April.  They  should  be 
;  well  fed  from  the  start.  After  they  are  about 
j  a  week  old,  the  sow  should  be  well  fed,  to  af- 
!  ford  plenty  of  milk,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin 
!  to  eat,  a  trough  should  be  put  in  a  separate 
!  part  of  the  pen,  into  which  they  may  pass  and 
;  be  fed  by  themselves.  When  seven  or  eight 
I  weeks  old,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  sow, 
I  and  be  well  kept  through  the  Summer — not 
i  merely  in  what  is  called  good  growing  order, 
but  the  fattening  should  commence  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  eat.  Care  must  be  taken  to  not 
feed  too  much,  but  about  all  they  will  cat  up 
clean.  Pigs  do  better  when  fed  a  little  less 
than  they  can  eat,  than  when  there  is  more  or 
less  left  in  the  trough. 

The  best  feed  is  the  mixture  of  skim-milk, 
slops,  &c.,  from  the  house,  well  thickened 
with  some  kind  of  provender.  Corn,  peas, 
barley,  buckwheat  aud  oats,  are  all  good. — 
But  pigs  do  best  on  a  mixture  of  some  of  these 
grains.  This  makes  a  provender  that  will  mix 
well  with  the  swill,  and  stay  so.  Corn  meal, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  pea  meal,  settles  to  the 
bottom  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed.  If  either  is 
mixed  with  oats  before  grinding,  it  makes  a 
provender  that  answers  admirably.  Barley 
answers  very  well,  but  does  better  with  a  por- 
tion of  oats  mixed  in  before  grinding.  Buck- 
wheat and  oats  do  very  well  if  mixed  together, 
or  with  some  other  grain,  but  neither  should 
be  fed  alone.  Nor  should  any  grain  be  fed  to 
such  pigs  without  grinding.  If  fed  alone,  any 
kind  of  grain  is  much  better  when  ground  ;  but 
when  the  meal  is  mixed  with  swill,  so  as  to 
more  thoroughly  fill  up  and  distend  the  stom- 
ach, it  is  more  thoroughly  digested  than  is 
usually  the  case  when  fed  in  any  other  way. — 
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It  is  also  best  to  vary  the  feed,  and  mix  in  a  |  be  fed  in  the  ear  to  shoats  in  cold  weather,  to  j 20  to  25  cents  more  per  pound  than  fine  wool.  { perimenting,  I  have  found  that  hogs  not  only 
few  boiled  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  for  a  I  better  advantage  than  at  any  other  time.  { They  will  also  produce  more  and  better  mutton  f  fattened  doubly  as  fast,  but  that  the  improve- 

change,  giving  but  little  at  first,  but  more  as  j  Spring  and  Summer  feeding  may  be  much  |  than  the  Merinoes,  and  at  much  less  expense,  j  ment  of  their  general  condition  was  in  like 
the  pigs  get  older.  For  some  time  in  the  Fall  1  the  same  as  for  Spring  pigs,  unless  they  are|  Again,  they  are  more  prolific  and  better  |  proportion."  "With  respect  to  cows,"  he  says, 
a  large  share  of  their  feed  may  be  apples,  j  pastured.  Turning  pigs  out  of  the  pen  seldom  j  mothers.  The  increase  of  a  flock  is  much  j  "  the  effect  was  in  ten  days  to  double  the  yield 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  or  plenty  of  good  roots,  [  payS;  unieSs  they  have°a  good  clover  pasture,  [greater  than  common  sheep.  j  of  milk.    My  plan  in  using  them  was  to  soak 

cooked,  with  some  swill  and  plenty  of  good  j  or  can  nm  in  an  orchard  and  pick  up  fallen  I    With  such  facts  as  these  we  must  give  our  j  them  in  water  twelve  hours  or  through  the 
provender  mixed  in,  or  part  such  feed,  and  |  fruit  infested  with  insects.    Then  they  should  j  Canadian  friends  the  credit  of  having  really  j  night,  before  boiling  them, 
part  poor  corn.  { be  confined  to  small  enclosures,  so  as  to  be  [  the  most  profitable  sheep.    1  have  found  that  j    By  this  process  their  bulk  was  doubled  and 

But  at  least  six  weeks  of  the  last  feeding  j  kept  as  still  and  quiet  as  possible.  Hogs  can  j  a  cross  of  the  Long  Wool,  with  the  Merinoes,  j  consequently  they  required  less  boiling.  Be- 
should  be  principally  on  the  meal  of  corn,  peas  f  easily  run  off  half  their  growth,  as  is  often  the  j  does  well.  It  increases  the  size  of  the  sheep  j  sides  this  advantage,  I  found  the  soaked  pea  to 
or  barley,  or  one  or  more  of  these  with  a  mod-  ]  case  with  those  turned  into  the  road.  ]  and  length  of  the  wool,  two  very  desirable  ob-  ]  be  an  exceiient  substitute  for  green  food,  hav- 

erate  mixture  of  oats,  but  not  more  than  two]  feeding  grain  in  thb  summer.  |  jects  in  sheep  breeding.    No  danger  need  bcjmg  not  only  the  effect  on  stock  produced  by 

bushels  of  the  latter  to  three  of  the  former,  j  Tll0Utrh  hogs  do  very  well  on  clover,  they  I  apprehended  in  parturition.— Correspondent  m|  turnips,  carrots  and  beets,  in  improving  their 
and  if  but  one  to  two,  all  the  better.   It  is  very  j  ^.jj  do°better,  and  pay  well,  if  they  have  ?s\Prairie  Fa^mer-  {appetite,  general  appearance,  and  milking 

probable  that  a  few  oats,  mixed  with  other  f  smaU  allowance  of  prbvender  mixed  with  their !  _  _    _    I  properties,  but  imparts  none  of  the  bad  taste 

grain,  help  keep  up  a  good  appetite,  though  ]  drink    They  ghov|ld  aiways  have  it  when  kept  i  1211  SLAUGHTER  OF  ANIMALS  FOE  FOOD.  { to  the  milk  which  is  so  often  derived  from  the 

this  may  be  done  by  varying  the  feed,  and  oc-  j  Qn  ^  gragg)  Qr  -m  orchards.  It  is  well  to  I  Therb  are  certain  ^  conceroinjr  the  kill- 1 US6  °f  the  green  Cr°pS  Te{emi  t0>  11  WaS' 
casionally  giving  a  little  charcoal,  salt  and  j  bear  -m  mind  ^  guch  extra  ^  oyer  whal  j  ^  ^.^^  ^  go  ^  j  moreover,  found  to  exhibit  fattening  qualities 

sulphur.    Ahttlecornmtheearalsoservesahsgufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  growing]^  of  our  food  that  should  be  known  by !  *™s\^  to  the  P«\  He  concludes 

good  purpose  as  a  change.  |  order;  goeg  t0  make  extra  growth.    For  a  cer.  j  every  meat  ^  .f  ^  ^  ^  ^  >  j  by  saying  he  regards  the  soaked  pea  for  food  m 

comparative  advantage  of  fattening  spring  j  tain  amount  of  grain,  when  fed  in  addition  to  |  tn      ff  t  the  condition  of  the  meat,  its  health- 1    '       aS  aeciOeaiy  superior  to  all  root  crops 

  I  „„v,  .ti.p  f.j  ln         »  m^Bnto  nmwik  =  .         ,.  .       ~  =  and  recommends  that  his  brother  farmers  should 

pigs.  I  enough  othei  feed  to  make  a  moderate  growth, ;  fu]ness  and  keeping  qualities.    Our  own  atten-  I.  .      .  .     .  . 

Pigs  fed  in  this  way  should  gain  from  one  to  I  must  be  uearly  a11  stored  UP  as  extra  growth-  I  tion  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  sub-  [       °°         m         g      Va      m     11  °Wn 

one  and  a  half  pounds  a  day,  or  weigh  from  j Hence  a  moderate  allowance  of  grain,  fed  in|ject  0f  opening  an  immense  slaughter  house  [  pla°  1Ce"   .__   

250  to  400  pounds  when  from  eight  to  nine  j  the  Summer  and  Fall  in  this  way,  secures  more  j  near  the  city  of  New  y0rk,  by  capitalists  and  ] 

months  old.  making  them  the  cheapest  pork !  growth  and  better  returns  than  can  be  realized  j  butchers  of  Chicago.  The  new  Abattoir  is,  in  |  Early  Lambs.— Early  lambs  will  suffer  more 
the  farmer  can  make.    Many  think  it  costs  the  j  bv  feeding  in  any  other  my.— Country  Gen-  j  fect)  a  regular  slaughter  house  for  all  kinds  of  j  or  less  from  the  weather.    Some  will  come  in 

most  to  make  pig  pork  ;  but  a  little  consider- 1  tteman.   ^  j  animaiSj  on  a  iarger  scale  than  any  existing  1  the  night,  and  when  the  cold  is  intense.  These 

ation  will  show  that  it  cannot  cost  as  much  to  ]  ™ """  |  there.  I  stand  a  chance,  especially  if  unprotected,  to  be 
make  a  hog  weigh  from  300  to  400  pounds  in  ]  I0NG  W0^L  SHEEP.  j  Tne  0id.fashioned  way  of  killing  beeves,  was  j  chilled  to  death.  Such  a  lamb  is  not  only  with- 
some  eight  or  nine  months,  as  it  will  to  bring  [  Sinoe  the  demand  for  "  combine  wool "  and  I  to  knock  them  in  the  head  with  a  pole  axe,  and  j  out  wool,  and  is  tender  and  small,  unlike  the 
it  up  to  that  weight  in  1 8  months,  for  it  must  j  the  ;ncreased  demand  for  mutton"  the  raising  1  cut  their  throats,  and  while  bleeding  commence  [  old  sheep,  (and  they  suffer,)  but  is  wet.  Some, 
take  a  good  deal  of  feed  to  support  life  during  |ofthe  Cotswold  and  Leicester  sheep  has  be-  j  skinning  and  slinging  up  by  the  hind  legs. }  the  hardiest,  will  survive;  but  many  perish, 
the  longer  period,  and  for  which  there  is  no  j  come  very  profitable ;  but  owing  to  the  high  I  Our  butchers  were  slow  to  learn  of  the  Jews,  |  To  save  such  a  lamb,  when  just  come,  take  it 
return.  This  expense  is  made  still  larger  by  I  tariff  and  the  exchange  of  currency,  there  have  1  who  practiced  throwing  and  slinging  the  animal  j  at  once  to  the  house  if  it  is  chilled,  and  exhibits 
having  to  support  life  and  animal  warmth  ]  been  but  very  few  breeding  animals  imported.  I  aQd  then  cutting  its  throat,  and  in  this  way  |  weakness — and  do  not  wrap  it  up — this  will 
through  our  long,  cold  winters.  This  is  made  [  ^nd  perhaps  there  may  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  !  securing  the  most  perfect  possible  bleeding,  and  j  not  warm  it— but  put  it  near  or  under  the  stove 
plain  by  dividing  the  feed  of  such  a  pig  into  |  0f  SOme  whether  or  not  the  Merinoes  are  the  I  following  the  Mosaic  command,  "  the  blood  j  —put  it  where  it  is  so  hot  as  not  to  bear  your 
three  parts,  one  to  support  life,  and  two  for  I  most  profitable  after  all,  thinking  that  it  costs  1  thereof,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  shalt  thou  not  j  hand  without  absolutely  scorching  the  lamb, 
growth  and  fattening.  Now  it  cannot  be  far  j  mucn  more  to  keep  the  Long  Wools.  I  have ! eat-"  Our  butchers  are  now  following  a  very  [  Keep  it  there  till  it  revives  and  shows  signs  of 
out  of  the  way  to  allow,  when  fed  to  the  best  {  Dotn  tne  Merinoes  and  Cotswolds  and  will  give  I  similar  practice,  modifying  it  by  hitting  the  j  animation  and  intelligence.  Then  feed  (keep- 
advantage,  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  1  tne  result  of  my  experience  and  observation  [beast  a  merciful  rap  now  and  then  on  the  head  I  ingit  still  warm)  with  milk  from  the  ewe.  Some 
pounds  a  day  gain,  making  some  400  pounds  j  jn  regard  to  the  habits  and  relative  value  of  these  I  to  destroy  consciousness.  In  this  way  the  |  prescribe  a  little  stimulant  mixed  with  the  milk, 
in  nine  months— while  feeding  two  parts  or  |  ciasses  of  sheep.  I  beast  bleeds  better,  as  all  the  blood  of  the  hind  { After  the  lamb  is  strong,  wait  no  longer,  and 
two-thirds  of  this  amount,  on  an  average,  j  fne  Merinoes  herd  together  more.  Turn  I  quarters  at  least  tends  to  the  throat.  |  proceed  to  the  ewe  with  it.  As  it  has  already 
makes  only  three-fourths  of  a  pound  gain,  and  j  tnem  into  a  field  0f  grass  and  they  go  en  masse  I  There  is  a  serious  objection  to  knocking  j been  taugM  how  to  feed,  you  must  direct  it  in 
takes  double  the  time  to  make  the  same  weight ;  j  across  and  around  the  field,  treading  down  what  |  beeves  in  the  head.  The  shock  to  the  nervous  I the  natural  way,  and  aid  in  obtaining  nourish- 
so  that  the  part  or  portion  to  support  life  has  ]  they  do  not  eat,  and  when  they  stop  to  rest,  it  [  system  is  such  as  to  cause  tremour  and  great  1 ment  from  its  mother.  Where  the  sheep  are 
to  be  fed  double  the  time  or  to  double  the }  is  ali  ar0Und  the  same  shade,  with  noses  to  the  1  rigidity  in  the  muscles,  although  it  is  the  part  |  wild>  this  will  he  difficult ;  and  where  they  are 
amount,  to  the  wintered  hog,  that  it  is  to  the }  ground,  breathing  the  same  air  scented  with  \  of  humanity  to  put  the  poor  beasts  as  soon  as !  unhoused,  still  more  so.  But  a  lamb  is  worth 
pig.  Now  if  the  average  cost  of  feeding  the  j  their  own  excrements.  [possible  in  a  condition  of  unconsciousness.  I the  trouble,  and  should  not  be  sacrificed.  It 
pig  is  six  cents  a  day,  250  days,  (8  months  j  Not  gQ  ^  the  L  Woo]s  .  tum  them  int0  f  But  this  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  free  bleeding.  |  requires  but  one  or  two  trials,  and  all  will  be 
and  10  days,)  will  cost  $15,  and  it  may  then  j  a  field  of  and  each  geekg  ^  Qwn  p]ace  tQ  j  Europeall  butchers  have  long  practiced  what  \  nght.-Colman's  Rural  World. 
weigh,  say  300  pounds  net-while  the  old  hogifted  and  ^  owQ    lace  tf)         avoidi     the|is  termed  « pricking  down,"  and  this  has  also  j  ===™=^   


at  two  thirds  the  cost,  or  four  cents  a  day, 


|  impurities  of  the  rest.    They  will  also  eat  j  been  done,  or  rather  tried,  in  this  country.    It  j 


must  take  500  days,  at  a  cost  of  $20,  to  gain  j  coarger  feed  thjm  ffie  Merinoes".  oak      bs  and  I  consists  in  driving  a  narrow  knife  blade,  by  an  I    Animal  Manure.-  That  there  is  a  difference 
the  same  weight.    Now  when  it  is  considered  ;  Burdock  are  ch[)ice  articIes  of  food  with  them  [  instantaneous  motion,  in  between  the  head  and  [ in  the  manure  of  different  classes  of  the  same  /4 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  hogs  in  the  country  }  ^      cloge  observation  y  think  they  consume  I  the  first  vertebra,  piercing  the  spinal  marrow.  I kind  of  animals,  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
are  kept  until  some  18  or  20  months  old,      |  but  ]ittle  tf  anymore  feed  than  the  FineWool8.  |  Thia  destroys  all  sense,  and  paralyzes  all  the  police  of  any  observant  agriculturist.  Fe- 
from  500  to  GOO  days,  to  make  300  pounds  net,  j  1  knQw  ^  ^        ise         ^  for  mogt        j  mugdeg  of  fte  bodyj  leaving  tnem  goft  and  I  males  in  full  milk,  or  bearing  young,  secrete 

I  sons  think  that  animals  eat  according  to  their  I  flexible.    When  an  animal  is  in  this  condi-!^  their  feed  large  quantities  of  valuable 
[size,  but  upon  reflection  we  know  of  many  [  tion,  it  must  be  slung  up  by  the  hind  legs  at  j  substances,  which  fattening  animals  of  similar, 
I  large  horses  eating  less  than  small  ones,  and  I  once,  when  the  blood  will  flow  quite  as  freely  | or  °f  'he  opposite  sex,  will  not  withdraw  from 
wintered  hog;  but  is  not  this  balanced  by  thej^  men  mme  ^  ^  and  [  as  if  the  animal  were  conscious.    This  method  I  what  they  eat ;  for  the  reason  the  manure  of 


the  great  disadvantage  of  the  usual  practice  j 
becomes  very  plain.  True,  there  may  be  I 
something  gained  or  saved  by  pasturing  the 


greater  cost  of  keeping  in  the  Winter?  And|that  we  can  ma°e  mQre  k  ^  legs  ieed |  therefore  combines  the  excellence  of  the  He- 1 
then,  as  the  hog  is  not  strictly  a  grazing  animal,  j  ftom  ^  gufiblk  Qr  Cuegter  thaR  h,Qm  j  brew  way  and  the  humanity  of  the  old  knock-  j 


I  the  former  is  of  much  less  value  than  the  lat- 
ter class.    This  fact  is  obvious,  for  out  of  the 


the  pasture  may  pay  as  well  or  better,  for  | 
other  stock. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  comparison  is  1 
hardly  fair;  that  the  pigs 

managed  than  the  old  hogs,  and  that  the  latter  j  Jm',  ' 


I  the  old  fashioned 


I  ing  down  process. 


I  think,  however,  that  animals  will  require  ] 


|  milk,  or  what  should  be  milk,  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  five  or  six  weeks  old  is  formed.  As 


■  Pinters." 

reauire  =    When  an  animal  is  killed  during  or  soon  = ' 

n  ,    i  oftcr  Q  frio-Titnr  orpnt  heat  ir,rl  PYlmnstion  it  I  i*  continues  to  grow,  it  learns  to  eat  the  same 
.   .  „    =  food  according  to  the  growth  and  waste  of  the  =  attel  a  '"S111  01  Sieat  neat  ana  exnaustion,  it  =  •=>  » 

e  much  better ,  "  8  ;  ral.el  bleedg  well  but  the  meat  ig  left  bloody  |  ^  lts  dam  does  5  alld  for  several  years  is 

r  2um  in  Z  Merino  fleece  J  a  clear  I  and  feverish,  it  soon  spoils,  and  is  besides  un- [huilding  up  its  frame  of  heavy  bones ;  all  the 
may  be  made  to  do  much  better.    This  brings  j     >       t     '  beinCT  [  healthy.     Whether  this  paroxysm  of  fear,  [  valuable  ingredients  entering  permanently  in- 

up  the  question  of  I  waste'  as  11  ls  a11  cleansecl  out  before  being  -     .  /  1       "  mMpnW  ; '  I  to  its  system  come  out  of  its  feed,  and  would, 

I  made  into  cloth ;  this  oil  must  come  from  the  I  wbich  occuis  when  the  animal  is  suddenly,  in,  '  r^H  ir^  «,„  m» 

raising  and  fattening  winteeed  hogs.      |  food  eaten,  and  the  amount  required  to  make  j  Ml  consciousness,  slung  up  by  one  or  both  j «      ull^gio  ^^^^^  s^.{m  ™  l™  In^- 
Now  the  main  question  in  regard  to  old  hogs,  I  one  pound  of  oil  will  make  several  pounds  of  I  hind  legs,  and  which  lasts  until  it  dies,  has  any  j  ^IZr^  rU.J.  ^Tt!  I  I^JJ^a 

as  well  as  pigs  is  one  of  time    To  arrant '  flesh  i  ^  effect  upon  the  meat,  physicians  must  de- 1  crements  of  different  classes  of  the  same  kind 

this  to  the  ben  advantage,  both  as  regards  the  I  Again,  this  oil  is  of  a  cold,  clammy  nature,  I  termine.  The  superiority  of  the  pricking  down  j  °f  stocky  is  likely  to  be  unvalued  by  many, 
length  of  time  required,  and  the  best  time  for  I  as  may  be  seen  by  the  most  gummy  sheep  being  j  P^cess  is  so  evident  that  we  think  it  ought  al-  [    f  °"'^°e  ^  ™^  '  ^  , ,™  1™° 

feeding  and  selling,  is  very  important.    To  I  pinched  up  most  with  cold,  requiring  still  more  \  ways  to  be  followed.    It  was  not  practiced  at  I  ™a  amma!S  *"e  a  taX  U?°n  tUe  S0U' 

make  the  time  as  short  as  convenient,  pigs ! feed  to  keep  the  system  warm;  this  waste  of  [  the  new  Abattoir,  though  the  killing  there  was |  while  !attemn0  animals  make  rich  manure 
should  be  farrowed  in  September.  If  much  [feed  to  produce  oil  and  fuel  will  more  than!  done  very  expeditiously,  and  the  beef  looked  j  ™V\™*™Jj?^_  „™"_  ™! 
later  they  will  hardly  get  sufficient  age  and  size  j  balance  the  extra  growth  of  the  other  kind  of  j  exceedingly  well.— Agricultural  Review. 

to  endure  the  Winter  without  extra  care ;  if  |  sheep,  which  growth  makes  very  good  eating.  |  -•"  '  '  

earlier,  it  adds  to  the  time  for  keeping,  and  I  Besides,  these  sheep  will  stand  cold  storms  in  {    Boiled  Peas  for  Milch  Cows  and  Hogs. — !   '  

makes  a  larger  shoat  that  costs  more  to  winter.  !  Fall  and  Spring  much  better  than  Merinoes ;  1  "  Boiled  peas,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  I  Having  been  often  told  that  anything  would 
They  should  be  well  kept  in  the  Fall,  so  as  to  1  their  long  curly  wools  act  as  shingles  to  carry  [ Richmond  (Va.)  Farmer,  "as  food  for  milch  | do  for  seed  potatoes,  a  correspondent  of  the 
be  in  good  condition  to  winter ;  also  in  the  j  the  water  from  their  bodies ;  an  all-day's  rain  1  cows  and  for  fattening  hogs,  is  far  superior  to  j  Rural  New  Yorker  planted  four  rows  of  twenty 
Winter  in  order  to  secure  a  good  growth.    If  I  will  not  wet  their  skin.  [anything  else  I  have  seen  tried.    My  honest  I  hills  each,  in  the  centre  of  his  field  with  the 

potatoes,  root,  or  other  vegetables,  are  fed,]    As  to  their  relative  value  there  can  be  no  [opinion  is,  that  two  bushels  of  peas  are  far  |  following  result: 

they  should  be  cooked,  mixed  with  swill  and  i  doubt  but  the  balance  must  fall  in  favor  of  the  I  superior  to,  or  worth  more  to  fatten  hogs,  or  |  Marketable,  small- 

provender,  and  in  cold  weather  fed  warm.  |  Long  Wools,  for  they  will  produce  more  wool  |  to  increase  the  milk  of  cows,  than  three  bushels  I  4  imlV^'0  ™  a  b^  5'1fJ'led  S|  37 

Though  dry  corn  is  always  best  ground,  it  can  I  per  head  than  the  Merinoes,  which  is  worth  from  f  of  corn  applied  to  the  same  objects.    In  ex-I  sey'esomy     «   "    «  1%  13^ 

Cautious  Man. — Some  men  nse  words  as  riflemen  do  bullets.  They  say  but  little.  The  few  words  they  use  go  right  to  the  mark.  They  let  you 
talk  and  guide  with  their  eye  and  face,  on  and  on,  till  what  you  say  can  be  answered  in  a  word  or  two,  and  then  launch  out  a  sentenee,  pierce  the  matter 
to  the  quick,  and  are  done.  Ton  never  know  where  you  stand  with  them.  Tour  conversation  falls  into  the  minds  as  rivers  into  a  deep  chasm,  and  is 
lost  from  sight  by  its  depth  and  darkness.  They  will  sometimer  surprise  you  with  a  few  words,  that  go  to  the  mark  like  a  gunshot,  and  then  they  are 
silent  again  ;  as  if  they  were  reloading.  Such  man  are  6afe  counsellors,  and  true  friends  in  every  case  where  they  profess  to  be  such.  To  them  truth  is 
more  valuable  than  gold  while  pretension  is  too  gauzy  to  deceive  them. 


\  from  the  soil  than  females  bearing  young  and 
I  giving  milk. — Rural  American. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  Fireside  Muse, 

(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  lor  November.] 
A  ICE  THE  CIIIEUKEIV  AT  HOME. 

Each  day  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

Fades  in  the  western  sky, 
ADd  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  tripping  lightly  by, 
I  steal  away  from  my  husband, 

Asleep  in  his  easy-chair, 
And  watch  from  the  open  doorway 

Their  faces  fresh  and  fair. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead 

That  ouce  was  full  of  life, 
Ringing  with  girlish  laughter, 

Echoing  boyish  strife, 
We  two  are  waiting  together; 

And  oft,  as  the  shadows  come, 
With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  me, 

"It  is  night!  are  the  children  home?" 

"  Yes,  love!"  I  answer  him  gently, 

"  lhey're  all  home  long  ago  "  ; — 
And  1  sing,  in  my  quivering  treble, 

A  song  so  soft  and  low, 
Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber, 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
And  1  tell  to  mj  self  the  number 

Home  iu  ft  better  land. 

Home,  where  never  a  sorrow 

Shall  dim  their  eyes  with  tears! 
Where  the  smile  ol  God  is  on  them 

Through  all  the  summer  years! 
I  know  ! — yet  my  arms  are  empty, 

That  fondly  lolded  seven, 
And  the  mother  heart  within  me 

Is  almost  starved  lor  heaven. 

Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 

I  only  shut  my  eyes, 
And  the  children  are  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies: 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost  the  way  to  my  breast, 
And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angels, 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blessed. 

With  never  a  cloud  upon  them, 

I  see  their  radiant  brows: 
My  boys  that  I  gave  to  freedom.— 

The  red  sword  sealed  their  vows! 
In  a  tangled  Southern  forest, 

Twin  brothers,  bold  and  brave, 
They  fell;  and  the  flag  they  died  for, 

Thank  God  !  floats  over  their  grave. 

A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Away  on  wings  of  light, 
And  again  we  are  together, 

All  alone  in  the  night. 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing, 

But  I  smile  at  idle  Jears; 
He  is  only  back  with  the  children, 

In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

And  still  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  away  in  the  west, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  trooping  home  to  rest, 
My  husband  calls  lrom  his  corner, 

"  Say,  love !  have  the  children  come?" 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplilted, 
Yes,  dear!  they  are  all  at  home  I" 


I  Fall,  or  early  in  Spring.  Some  persons  do 
[not  open  a  trench,  but  merely  cut  a  circle 
I  around  the  tree  with  a  spade— a  very  imperfect 
!  method  of  performing  the  operation,  as  a 
!  great  many  of  the  roots  cannot  be  reached  in 
I  that  way,  and  such  as  are  reached,  are  hacked, 
I  instead  of  being  cut  clean. 


season,  the  soil  being  carefully  scraped  away 
down  to  the  roots,  the  compost  placed  around 
them  and  the  earth  put  bacti  again. 

The  French  system  of  cultivating  the  apple, 
pear  and  peach  is  also  peculiar.  The  trees  arc 
all  grafted  and  dwarfed.  A  strong  wire  is 
stretched  along  in  front  of  each  row,  about 


f  When  a  tree  has  been  properly  root-pruned,  j  three  feet  above  the  ground.  Upon  this  wire 
!  its  disposition  to  grow  wood,  at  the  expense  of]  a  single  branch  of  each  tree  Is  trained,  and  as 
!  fruit,  will  be  effectually  checked,  and  its  encr-  ]  soon  as  well  started,  the  branch  is  made,  by 
fgies  directed  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  f  heavy  pruning,  the  only  fruit  bearing  one  on 
I  The  tree,  having  been  deprived  of  the  greater  j  the  tree.  The  consequence  is  that  the  entire 
1  number  of  its  fibrous  roots  by  this  method  of  j  strength  of  the  tree  goes  to  the  nourishing  of 
!  pruning,  will  require  the  application  of  manure  f  the  fruit  upon  this  branch,  and  this  fruit  be- 
I  to  enable  the  old  roots  which  remain  within  |  comes  large  and  fair  in  proportion.  Thispro- 
|  the  circle,  and  the  new  ones  which  spring  out  I  cess,  by  the  by,  is  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 
!  where  the  cuts  have  been  made,  to  sustain  the  ]  The  pear,  however,  is  also  largely  grown  in 
I  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  formation  of  fruit.  { the  pyramidal  and  other  forms,  but  almost 
I  A  root-pruned  tree,  without  the  application  of  j  always  from  dwarfed  stock, 
j  manure,  generally  produces  a  profusion  of  un-  j  In  the  cu]livation  0f  tue  peach,  the  French 
[productive  blossoms,  or  a  large  number  of  j  gan]ener3  nave  shown  a  curious  and  fanciful 
|  very  small  fruit.  ]  skill.    Near  the  town  of  Montrcil,  a  few 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  fill  up  the  circular  trench  f  miles  on,y  from  pari8j  (hcre  is  a  large  numbcr 


KEEPING  GRAPES  FRESH 


Many  devices  have  been  resorted  to  for  keep- 
ing {.rapes  fresh  on  the  bunch  for  Winter  or 
Spring  use.  One  of  the  most  common  practi- 
ces for  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  use,  is  to  pick 
the  grapes  on  a  fair  day  and  place  them  in  lay- 
ers in  a  wooden  box,  which  should  not  be  over 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  Place  a  layer  of  pa- 
per on  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  and 
a  layer  of  paper,  until  the  box  is  filled.  Cover 
well  to  keep  out  the  currents  of  air  and  set  the 
box  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

For  longer  keeping  we  have  known  the  fol- 
lowing practice  to  be  resorted  to  with  very 
good  success :  When  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe, 
it  is  taken  from  the  vines,  free  from  anything 
like  moisture,  handled  carefully  and  packed  in 
small  kegs.  Put  a  layer  of  green  leaves,  right 
oil  the  vines,  iu  the  bottom,  on  this  a  layer  of 
grapes,  then  leaves  again,  and  grapes  alternate- 
ly until  the  keg  is  full,  then  finish  of!  with 
leaves.  Put  in  the  head,  and  your  cask  is  ready 
for  what?   Why,  to  be  buried  in  the  ground. 


j  which  has  been  made  around  the  tree,  with  a  j  of  gardenSj  enclosed  in  whitewashed  walls,  f  Dig  a  trench  so  as  to  admit  the  casks  deep 
I  compost  of  such  manures  as  are  best  suited  to  j  againsl  (ne  surface  0f  which  peach  trees  are  j  enough  that  they  will  have  about  one  foot  or 
j  the  variety  of  fruit  that  is  being  operated  on.  j  tra;ned  in  many  fanciful  forms.  One  of  these  j  fifteen  inches  of  soil  over  them  when  covered, 
proken  bones,  charcoal,  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  j  ig  known  a3  the  "Napoleon  Peach."  This  is  |  The  ground  should  be  packed  moderately  tight, 
j  poultry-manure,  common  salt,  bits  of  leather,  |  a  Bpecjmen  so  trained  as  to  figure  in  very  large  I  and  a  board  laid  along  on  the  top  before  the 
|  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  etc.,  will  be  found  very  |le|ters  against  the  wall  the  name  "Napoleon,"! ground  is  thrown  in.  They  throw  some  litter 
I  beneficial  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  1  a  singie  branch  going  to  the  formation  of  each  |  on  the  face  of  the  ground  over  those  they  wish 
j  Barnyard  manure  generally  produces  a  rank  j  lettcri  and  tbe  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath  [  to  take  up  during  the  Winter,  to  prevent  the 
|  growth  of  wood,  but  is  not  well  calculated  to  \  composed  0f  tWo  large  boughs  trained  in  a  |  ground  from  freezing  so  hard  as  to  keep  them 
|  encourage  the  growth  of  fruit.    Trees  heavily  {  ch.cle_  j  from  getting  at  them. 

]  mulched  with  barnyard  manure  seldom  ripen  j  -  -  j    0ne  ^         ^  be  ^  ^ 

[  their  wood  before  frost,  and  on  this  account  |  Cellar  for  Keeping  Fruit.  Every  one  is  I  |]iev  oe  placed  where  there  can  be  no  standing 
j  are  liable  to  damage  from  the  rigors  of  Winter.  j  aware  of  the  iulportance  of  keepirjg  fruit  at  a  1  water  obont  the  casks,  or  thev  would  suffer.- 
;  We  have  seen  the  productiveness  of  goose  jerry  |  ,ow  tempCrature,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  [  OMo  FarmcK 


1  and  currant  bushes  greatly  increased  by  root 
I  pruning,  and  filling  the  trunks  with  the  well 
I  rotted  remains  of  old  hot-beds. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FRENCH  GARDENING. 


I  deca}'.    The  following  mode  of  constructing  a  \  

1  cellar  for  this  purpose,  was  described  by  our  j  pEE8EI!VIS0  Potatoes.-A  correspondent  of 
I  correspondent  S.  Foster,  before  the  Muscatine  j  tbe  Scienlilic  American  says  that  he  has  tried 
|  Farmers'  Club.    He  says :  j  tue  fonov,irjg  melhod  of  keeping  potatoes  for 

[  I  think  the  best  mode  of  keeping  is  to  pack  1  two  years  with  complete  success,  though  in 
\  The  visitor  who  pa^s  through  the  markets!  '^m  very  carefully  in  a  barrel  as  tight  as  a  j  some  instances  the  tubers  were  diseased 
f  of  Paris  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  size  and !  fl°"r  and  kee?  tbel"  "  CT°°  88  P°SS™K  \  wben  ,aken  0Ut  of  ,he  Sround  :   "  Dust  ovcr 

I  beauty  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  displayed.  ! Wltb°Ut  ^fZm\  Lf  FaU  ,  duS.  a  Cellar j tbe  floor  °f  lhe  bi»  with  >™e  ™«  P*  »  «*out 
!  There  are  huge  and  perfect  pears,  a  glistening  \  Seven  'eet  deeP'  benf  b  m>'  fUar'  ,wUb  a  hoxl six  or  seven  inches  deeP  of  V°™™<  ™«  dust 
1  array  of  salads,  enormous  heads  of  snowy  I  ®*'ellding  up  through  the  other,  cellar,  out  of  |  with  lime  as  before.  Put  in  six  or  seven  inch- 
Icauli-flower,  and  giant  stalks  of  asparagus, !  "e  ™        '  V     T    Whcn  ! es  of  Potatoes  and  lime  again  ;  repeat  the  op- 

!  which  attract  attention  no  less  for  their  size!  ^  freezing  weather  came,  1  produced  frost  |  eration  until  all  are  stored  away.  One  bushel 
!  and  faultless  condition,  than  for  vast  quantities,  f  !n  l^lower  ce  lar.  tbfe  thermometer  standing  j  of  lime  will  do  for  for.y  bushels  of  potatoes, 
I  all  equally  tine  and  large  of  their  kind.  These !  ^Ut  f  degref  ,ab°7  frf™g  *way  from  the  |  though  more  will  not  hurt  them-the  lime 
fare  due  to  the  wonderful  skill  and  patient  to- iff""-    1  lhen  closed  UP  <»e  ^ughx,  and  |  rather  improving  the  flavor  than  otherwise. 

=  ,  .  ,    _      ,        ,  ,  =  in  two  or  three  days  the  thermometer  rose  4  I  -  ..... 

=  dustrv  of  the  French  srardeners,  who  are  un-=  '  _.  =  — - —  ■•■  —  -  -  -  - 

I        -     ,  ...     ,  .  „  =  degrees,  and  through  the  whole  Winter  it  has  i     .     .  „         _  . 

i  equalled  by  anv  others  either  here  or  in  Europe,  =    °  : '        •       °  ,  \    An  Analysis  of  Food.— It  is  stated  that  a 

l.H  ,  ,  .       n  ;  not  varied  2  degrees  from  40  degrees— not  even  =  L  ,     .     ,       .  „  ,  . 

|  m  the  art  of  cultivating  market  produce.         |  ilm)ugh  ^  ^  {h  %mher    0ur  j  hungry  man  who  sits  down  before  a  pound  of 

One  cause  of  this  superiority  is  the  devotion  j  neighor,  Dr.  James  Weed,  has  a  patent  for  j  "^L^l^L*^"?*  '"f' 


ipiarticulture. 


ROOT  PRUNING. 


1  ot  the  French  to  specialties.  This  system  ob-  j  keeping  fl.uit8  and  svv,.ct  pola,0es,  in  a  deep  dry  !  and  ea,s  WI"  hnd  U1)0n  anal>,si9  that  >ixl> 
!  tains  as  generally  among  the  gardeners  as  j  cisterD;  which  T  bave  no  doubt  will  vaIu.  ]  nve  per  cent,  of  Ins  steak  was  water;  that 
{ among  the  men  of  arts  and  sciences.  An  { able.  1  took  my  idea  of  a  deep  cellar  from  Mr.  |  dgbteen  per  cent,  will  go  to  give  him  an  alder- 
!  American  market  farmer  or  gardener  divides  |A_  Swmaney>  whokept  strawberries,  and  they  !  maU1C  flesbnesS ;  aDd  that  fourteen  Per  cent" 
_..„..  I  "is  grounds  into  many  lots,  and  plants  nearly }  were  for  sa.e  at  some  of  our  Winter  festivals,  ! 18  aSS,gned  t0  Wann  Lim'  aud  makc  biln  feel 
'"" I  every  variety  of  truck  known  to  the  market.—  I  a  few  years  ago.  1  comfortable  on  a  cold  day.    Of  the  fiesh-form- 

I The  French  gardener  gives  himself  up  to  the]  !  iif?  ingredients,  according  to  Dr.  Playfair, 

I  cultivation  of  a  special  class  or  succession  off  |  every  one  on  an  average,  requires  ninety-two 

1  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  by  long  study  and  1  Raising  of  Cloves.— Cloves  are  the  unop-  [  pounds  annually  to  keep  up  a  proper  bodily 
I  practice,  by  experimenting  with  various  man- 1  ened  flowers  of  a  small  evergreen  tree,  that  { condition.  If  it  is  not  obtained  from  steaks, 
When  a  tree  has  produced  nothing  but  I  ures,  soils  and  modes  of  culture,  arrives  at  the  |  resembles  in  appearance  the  laurel  or  the  bay.  ]  then  it  must  be  secured  from  something  else, 
wood  for  several  years,  the  tendency  may  be  I  production  of  a  perfect  crop  of  his  specialty,  |  It  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca,  or  Spice  Islands,  |  Cheese  is  a  great  flesh-former  (30  per  cent,  I 
checked  by  judicious  root  pruning.  This  is  I  season  after  season,  with  unerring  certainty. —  {  but  has  been  carried  to  all  the  warmer  parts  ol  |  aud,  taken  with  beer,  speedily  conceals  all 
done  by  opening  a  trench  around  the  tree,  at  a  I  He  is  also  much  more  economical  of  space  and  j  the  world,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  all  the  |  traces  of  unsightly  bones.  Two  ounces  of 
suitable  distance  from  the  trunk.  That  dis- !  more  prodigal  of  labor  than  we  are,  as,  in  fact  |  tropical  regions  of  America.  The  flowers  arc  I  flesh-formers  per  diem  will  keep  a  man  alive  if 
tance  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  tree,  for!  than  we  need  be.  He  seldom  suffers  his  j  small  in  size,  and  grow  in  large  numbers  in  }  he  is  not  forced  to  labor,  but  hard  labor  requires 
the  roots  extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  branches.  I  ground  to  lie  fallow ;  crop  succeeds  crop  in  I  clusters  at  the  very  ends  of  the  branches.  I  six,  or  the  body  will  run  short  of  starch  and 
The  trench  should  be  from  one  foot  to  two  and!  endless  rotation  ;  the  cauliflower  is  set  amongl  The  cloves  wc  use  arc  the  flowers  gathered  |  suSar>  aud  g°  behindhand  in  health  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the !  the  melon  hills,  ready  to  spread  as  soon  as  the  j  before  they  have  opened,  and  whilst  they  are  j  strength.  In  100  parts  or  wheat  there  are  10 
tree,  in  order  to  admit  of  an  inspection  of  all  {  melons  are  gathered.  Between  the  rows  of  I  still  green.  After  being  gathered  they  arc  I  pounds  of  flesh,  but  there  is  nearly  double  the 
the  lateral  roots.    Some  persons  cut  the  verti-  j  asparagus  are  planted  early  potatoes,  lettuce,  |  smoked  by  a  wood  fire,  and  are  then  dried  in  [  amount  iu  the  same  quantity  of  oatmeal. 

cal,  or  tap-roots,  by  striking  a  spade  under  the  j  &c,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  ground  ]  the  sun.    Each  clove  consists  of  two  parts,  a  j   ' —   

tree,  but  it  is  net  advisable  to  cut  these  roots,  |  constantly  fruitful,  and  when  the  weather  be-  { round  head,  which  is  the  four  petals  or  leaves  j  The  Belgians  claim  to  be  the  first  to  discover 
as  they  are  anchors  which  hold  the  tree  firm  in  I  comes  frosty,  and  the  sjin  loses  a  goodly  j  of  the  flower  rolled  up,  enclosing  a  number  of!  the  uses  of  coal,  and  this  discovery,  they  say, 
its  place.  In  opening  a  trench  around  a  tree,  j  share  of  its  forcing  power,  large  bell  glasses  i  small  stalks  or  filaments.  The  other  part  of]  was  made  by  one  Hulles,  a  blacksmith  of  the 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  hack  the  roots;  {are  employed,  one  of  which  is  placed  over  j  the  clove  is  terminated  with  four  points,  and  I  village  of  Plenevaux,  near  Liege,  in  the  year 
they  should  cut  clean  with  a  sharp  knife,  mak- !  each  plant— especially  in  the  case  of  the  salads  j  is,  in  fact,  the  flower-cup  and  unripe  secd-ves-  j  1049,  from  whose  name  they  derive  "  houille." 
ing  a  draw-cut,  the  same  as  when  pruning  the  j  —and  heat  is  thus  concentrated  upon  it  until  I  sel.  All  these  parts  may  be  distinctly  shown  |  Coal  was  first  used  in  London  in  the  latter  part 
branches.    Much  damage  is  sometimes  done  to  j  its  full  growth  is  fully  attained.  |  if  a  few  leaves  are  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  [  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  the  smoke  was 

trees  in  root-pruning,  by  hacking  the  roots  with  {  The  enormous  size  of  the  French  asparagus !  hot  water,  when  the  leaves  of  the  flower  soft- 1  considered  so  injurious  to  the  public  health 
a  spade,  or  cutting  them  too  close  to  the  trunk.  )  is  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  of  planting.  In-  j  en  and  readily  unroll.  Their  taste  is  pungent,  |  that  Parliament  petitioned  King  Edward  I.  to 
The  best  time  for  this  kind  of  pruning  is  in  I  stead  of  setting  the  plants  closely  together  as  we  j  acid  and  lasting.  Both  the  taste  aud  smell  dc  I  prohibit  its  burning  as  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
the  Fall  when  vegetation  is  suspended.  It  may  I  do,  a  space  of  at  least  six  inches  square  is  al- j  pend  on  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain. —  file  complied,  and  issued  his  proclamation 
be  done  in  the  Sprin"-  before  vegetation  com- flowed  to  each  "stool,"  which  enables  it  to  I  Sometimes  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  cloves  j  against  It.  The  most  severe  measures  were 
mences.  Some  orcharilists  think  that  August  j  suck  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  from  the  I  before  they  are  sold  and  the  odor  and  taste  in  j  then  employed  to  abolish  its  use— fines,  im- 
is  the  most  appropriate  month  for  this  work,  f  soil,  and  become  a  strong  and  solid  plant.—  I  consequence  is  much  weakened  by  this  pro-  f  prisonment,  and  the  destruction  of  furnaces 
but  the  greater  number  prefer  to  operate  in  the  5  Each  stool  is  also  manured  repeatedly  ever)' 1  ceeding.  I  and  workshops  where  it  was  used. 

Buttei!  Factohie8. — Wc  called  attention  a  short  time  since  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  butter,  those  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  havin«-  proved  so  successful.  It  appears  by  the  discussions  held  at  the  late  State  Fair  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  that  butter  factories  have  already 
been  put  in  operation  in=that  State,  although  we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact.  It  was  stated  by  a  Mr.  Shattuck  that  two  such  establishments  had  been 
erected  in  his  county,  and  that  they  had  competed  with  some  of  the  best  dairies  in  Chenango  county,  and  in  every  case  proved  that  it  is  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  farmers  to  have  their  niilk  worked  up  in  factories,  instead  of  families,  even  where  the  most  perfect  process  known  is  pursued  carefully.  The 
average  result  of  the  factory  system  is  far  above  the  average  of  individual  butter-makers,  many  of  whom  lose  their  labor  and  waste  their  milk. 


Farm  awl  Q-arden. 


Written  ftr  the  Farm  and  FireBlde. 
FARM  NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOE 
NOVEMBER. 

November  advances  with  its  sounding  blasts 
as  the  precursor  of  Winter ;  and  it  becomes 
the  prudent  farmer  to  heed  the  signal.  We 
see  at  every  step  with  what  ease  nature  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  her  offspring.  The 
trees  are  dismantled  of  their  Summer  glory, 
the  grass  grows  crisp,  and  all  herbage  falls  to 
the  ground  to  give  protection  to  the  roots  of 
trees  and  plants,  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  benumbing  frosts  of  Winter ;  and  by  de- 
cay furnish  nourishment  for  future  growth  ; 
and  many  an  emb^o  of  future  growth  lies 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  protection  thus  furn- 
ished, waiting  the  more  genial  season  to  rise 
into  plant  life,  and  usefulness.  Thus  nature 
furnishes  a  mat  over  our  forests,  pastures  and 
meadows,  than  which,  no  woven  blankets 
could  more  effectually  protect  the  roots  and 
seeds  there  grown  and  deposited.  All  anima- 
ted nature,  warned  by  unerring  instinct,  pro- 
vide for  their  Winter  support,  or  continuance 
of  their  species,  by  transformation,  &c,  or 
protection,  by  seeking  sheltering  crevices,  or 
burrowing  in  the  earth,  and  the  various  modes 
which  nature  and  instinct  teaches  for  continu- 
ing and  increasing  all  the  different  varieties  of 
insects,  animals,  &c.  The  squirrel  now  busies 
himself  in  laying  up  his  store  of  nuts  in  some 
hollow  tree,  or  other  nest,  from  which  he  can 
draw  during  the  cold  Winter.  Watch  him  as 
he  emerges,  now  chattering,  now  barking,  and 
again  as  he  returns  laden  with  some  hickory 
or  other  nut,  to  add  to  his  stores,  and  take  a 
lesson  therefrom.  Nature,  on  all  sides,  is  furn- 
ishing the  husbandman  with  examples  of  kind- 
ly provision  which  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
heed,  and  draw  lessons  from,  to  be  adopted 
into  practice,  in  the  care  of  all  creatures  en- 
trusted to  him.  Domestic  animals,  while  they 
should  not  be  pampered  or  injured  by  excess 
of  kindness,  should  be  suitably  protected  and 
properly  fed;  as  a  temperature  of  near  100° 
must  be  maintained  in  the  bodies  of  all  the 
higher  animals,  to  secure  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  vital  functions,  the  farmer's  econ- 
omy and  self-interest  would  teach  him  to  be 
careful  and  keep  his  stock  well  sheltered, 
warm  and  well  bedded,  rather  than  to  keep  up 
this  temperature  by  extra  food.  In  moderate 
weather  the-  temperature  is  maintained  from 
within,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  digest- 
ive, circulating  and  respiratory  system,  which 
supply  and  bring  into  contact  the  elements  in 
such  a  way  as  to  efJect  slow  combustion  over 
the  entire  body ;  food  constitutes  the  fuel  in 
keeping  up  this  combustion.  In  cold  weather  j 
the  vital  heat  of  the  body  is  earned  off  rapidly 
by  the  atmosphere,  unless  extra  protection  is  i 
given,  and  a  large  amount  of  fuel  is  required  to  j 
supply  and  keep  up  the  fire  and  heat.  The  ! 
Creator;  in  His  wisdom,  has  provided  for  this  \ 
necessity,  measurably,  by  giving  to  animals  in  j 
an  arctic  climate  a  warmer  covering  than  to  \ 
those  of  a  temperate  zone ;  it  will  be  observed 
as  cold  weather  approaches,  the  natural  cover-  j 
ing  of  animals  thickens  ;  thus  nature  provides 
for  self  protection,  and  unless  we  are  willing 
that  our  stock  should  be  worse  off  than  the 
wild  animals,  we  must  give  them  protection 
and  more  fattening  food  than  in  Summer.  An 
unsheltered  animal  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  a 
nor'wester  and  cold  storms,  will  shiver  off  a 
surprising  amount  of  fodder,  and  usually  of 
fat  also.  An  immense  amount  of  fodder  is  an- 
nually wasted— burned  up,  if  you  will— in 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat  of  stock,  that 
should  be  saved  by  providing  suitable  shelter 
and  stables.  Sheep  need  less  protection  than 
other  stock,  as  by  nature  they  are  better  pro- 
tected from  cold,  but  not  from  storms ;  they 
should  be  provided  with  shelter  and  yards 
where  they  can  have  ample  exercise,  unless  it 
be  fattening  animsls.  "A  merciful  man  will 
be  merciful  to  his  beast."  A  comfortable, 
contented  stock  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
proprietor,  in  satisfaction,  if  nothing  farther. — 
The  work  of  the  farm  as  the  season  draws  to  a 
close  will  be  apt  to  be  hurried  over ;  but  no  i 


!  hurrying  will  compensate  for  slighting  or  in- 
j  completeness. 

Animals. — Keep  them  always  thriving,  as  it 
\  takes  several  times  more  food  to  bring  them 
!  up  after  they  have  fallen  off  in  flesh  as  is  need- 
!  ed  to  keep  them  in  good  condition ;  often  a 
i  single  exposure  to  a  cold  storm  lays  the  found- 
I  ation  of  disease  which  causes  the  loss  of  a  j 
I  valuable  animal.  Comfort  and  contentment  of  j 
I  the  animals  is  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  pro-  j 
;  prietor. 

i  Barns  and  Stables. — Are  these  in  readiness  j 
i  for  Winter  occupancy  ?  Are  there  no  leaky  j 
j  roofs  that  need  repairing,  cracks  that  admit ; 
I  rains,  snow  and  cold  winds  ?  That  loose 
!  board,  the  winds  will  soon  find  it  out,  and  will  j 
I  bear  it  off  in  some  gale ;  and  then  that  large 
i  crack  by  the  stable  door  will  admit  wind  direct 
j  on  that  favorite  cow  or  horse,  and  more  value 
j  in  food  will  be  consumed  than  several  times 
!  enough  to  pay  repairs.  Pure  air  is  essential  as 
j  also  is  light  in  stables,  therefore  provide  for 
j  ventilation  and  also  for  light,  without  admit-: 
j  ting  air  to  blow  direct  on  the  animals,  or  light 
j  direct  in  their  eyes. 

Sutter. — AVith  good  feed  to  the  cows,  but- 
|  ter  may  be  made  almost  equal  to  June,  and 
will  bring  a  much  larger  price  tuan  it  did  then. 
Cleanliness  and  thorough,  without  over  work- 
ing, are  first  requisites  after  good  cows  and 
:  feed.  Bring  the  cream  gradually  to  a  tempera- 
|  ture  of  about  55  ° ,  before  commencing  to 
churn,  and  perform  the  operation  steadily  and 
gently. 

Cellars. — Provide  sufficient  ventilation  to 
take  off  all  effluvia  arising  from  vegetables  &c. 
stored  in  the  cellar  ;  the  foul  air  generated  by 
the  decay  of  vegetables,  or  arising  from  their 
natural  fermentation,  is  often  the  cause  of  sick- 
ness, which  might  be  prevented  by  providing 
means  of  ventilation.  Thorough  drainage,  i 
and  plenty  of  lime  whitewash,  in  connection,  j 
are  good  for  both  the  things  kept  in  the  cellar  i 
and  those  living  above  it.  A  cool  cellar,  just  ] 
above  the  freezing  point,  is  the  best  for  keep-  \ 
ing  fruit9  and  most  kinds  of  vegetables.  Give  \ 
protection  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  frosts  and  ] 
exclude  rats  and  mice. 

Corn. — Dampness  and  frosts  injure  it  fori 
food,  and  especially  for  seed.  See  that  the ! 
cribs  in  which  it  is  stored  are  kept  dry  and j 
well  ventilated  and  protected  from  vermin.  j 
Save  corn  for  seed  by  braiding  it  in  tresses  and  ; 
hanging  it  in  the  roof  away  from  damp  air,  &c.  j 

Fanner's  Clubs. — The  lengthening  evenings  j 
are  favorable  to  the  formation  and  continuation  I 
of  these  social  farm  talks  and  societies.  If; 
you  have  none  in  your  neighborhood,  form  one  ! 
this  Winter  and  notice  the  new  life  it  gives  the  ! 
farm  community  the  coming  season.  j 

Fuel. — Do  farmers  ever  think,  or  consider,  ! 
the  loss  they  sustain  in  not  providing  them-  j 
selves  with  a  plenty  of  dry  wood,  under  | 
shelter,  in  advance,  instead  of  burning  green  j 
wood?  It  takes  the  heat  of  nearly  one  half  of! 
green,  or  soggy  wood,  to  burn  the  other  half,  ! 
A  cord  of  perfectly  dry  wood  loses  a  thousand  j 
times  less  heat  in  the  smoky  vapor,  than  if! 
burned  when  green.  It  is  economy  then  as  j 
well  as  time,  vexation  and  health  saved,  to ! 
provide  at  least  a  year's  supply  of  wood  in  ad- ! 
vance,  and  season  it  under  cover,  and  there ! 
keep  it  till  used.  The  good  housewife  will  j 
second  this  motion  I  am  confident,  especially ! 
if  she  has  been  used  to  using  green  wood  and ! 
having  to  prepare  a  portion  of  it  after  being  j 
brought  to  the  door  sled  length.  ! 

Grain. — Now  that  the  harvests  are  over  and  ! 
a  large  part  of  the  wheat,  &c,  has  passed  from ! 
the  hands  of  the  producers,  we  begin  to  find ! 
out  by  the  papers  that  there  is  not  such  an ! 
abundant  yield  as  was  confidently  predicted  by ! 
these  same  papers  before  the  harvest  and  thresh-  j 
ing ;  economy  will  be  needed  in  saving  in  feed- ! 
ing,  that  we  may  stave  off  in  part,  the  machina- ! 
tions  of  speculators.  Prepare  ground  for  Spring  j 
wheat  and  rye;  Winter  rye  sown  the  first  of! 
the  month  will  make  a  fair  crop,  if  sown  on  ! 
dry,  good  soil,  not  subject  to  standing  water j 
during  Winter.  j 

Hogs. — Fatten  faster  on  the  same  food  in ! 
mild  weather  than  when  colder.  Keep  them  ! 
in  warm  pens,  and  feed  them  sufficient  cooked  ! 
ood  to  keep  them  fattening  to  the  fullest  ex- ' 


tent.  A  bushel  of  corn  should  make  not  less  I 
than  ten  pounds  of  pork,  and  then  the  pork  j 
should  bring  fifteen  cents  per  pound  to  pay  the ! 
first  cost  of  the  corn  alone,  as  we  find  the  price  j 
of  corn  in  market  to-day.  ! 

Leaves. — Provide  these  in  quantity  for  litter, ! 
for  mulch,  and  for  manure ;  gather  from  the ! 
forest  and  elsewhere ;  they  make,  after  decay-  j 
ing,  the  best  of  fertilizers,  of  the  kind,  for  any, j 
and  all  crops,  furnishing  just  the  elements ! 
needed  by  most  kinds  of  plants.  j 

Manures. — The  farmer  cannot  have  tooj 
much ;  therefore  gather  from  every  source  any  ! 
and  all,  that  can  be  turned  into  manure  ;  save ! 
from  the  barn,  yard,  privy,  hen-roost,  and j 
house,  all  the  waste  and  wash,  and  compost; 
with  peat,  muck,  &c.  j 

Sheep. — Give  them  needed  attention,  and  j 
shelter  from  cold  storms ;  do  not  pamper,  but  j 
keep  them  well ;  a  little  grain  and  roots  is  j 
needed  with  their  change  from  green, succulent ! 
to  dry  feed.  For  April  lambs  the  buck  may  be ; 
turned  to  the  ewes  this  month.  I 

Turnips. — Let  them  grow  as  long  as  safe  to  j 
leave  in  the  ground  without  being  caught  by j 
frost.  Pull  and  top,  and  if  pleasant  and  warm  ! 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground  till  towards  night,  to  j 
dry  off  the  adhering  soil,  when  they  should  be  j 
stored  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost  and  j 
convenient  to  feed ;  they  will  come  in  good  j 
play  to  supplement  the  hay  and  grain  crop,  j 
both  of  which  bid  fair  to  rule  at  high  prices. ! 
Save  feed  by  chaffing  and  cooking,  and  thus  j 
making  a  less  quantity  perform  the  office  of  a  j 
much  larger  quantity  in  the  crude  raw  state ;  ! 
those  who  heed  this  suggestion,  with  our  usual  j 
Winter,  I  think  will  own  before  Spring  fairly j 
opens  that  they  have  saved  paying  ruinous  j 
prices  for  feed  for  their  stock.  With  all  the  j 
abundance  of  the  hay  crop  the  past  season  I ! 
think  I  shall  be  warranted  in  saying  unless  un- j 
usual  economy  is  used  in  feeding,  that  hay  will ! 
sell  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  last  Spring. ! 

My  Riverdale  Farm.  H.  ! 


WELL-CULTIVATED    FARMS  MOST  PROFIT- 
ABLE. 


Me.  5.  A.  Willabd  recently  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  from  a 
report  of  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

A  wretched  system  of  agriculture  not  only 
bears  heavily  upon  him  who  practices  it,  but 
its  influence  penetrates  every  branch  of  in- ! 
dustiy.  Paralyze  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  the  manufactory  closes,  trade  stops  and 
business  stagnates. .  High  culture  of  the  soil  or  j 
successful  management  of  special  branches  of: 
agriculture  advances  the  value  of  landed  prop- j 
erty  in  county  and  village,  and  benefits  all  j 
classes  of  society.  There  were  man}'  ways  to ! 
accumulate  wealth,  but  this  was  only  an  expo-! 
nent  of  labor,  and  nearly  all  labor  was  in  some ! 
way  connected  with  the  soil  and  its  products.  ! 
In  passing  through  the  country  and  examining  j 
the  soil,  it  was  noticed  that  most  farmers  at- ! 
tempted  to  farm  too  much  land ;  that  more ! 
profits  would  have  been  realized  by  employing ! 
judiciously  the  capital  invested  in  a  smaller ! 
number  of  acres.  There  is  no  objections  to ! 
large  farms  if  they  are  well  cultivated,  but! 
when  they  are  made  to  yield  half  or  a  third  of  j 
a  crop,  much  of  the  capital  invested  is  lying ! 
idle.  A  great  many  farms  are  farmed  in  a  way ! 
that  does  not  much  more  than  pay  the  expense ! 
of  labor ;  life  is  worn  out  in  worry  and  trouble  in  j 
going  over  barren  acres  and  reaping  scanty ! 
harvests.  ! 

Before  a  farmer  commences  operations,  he! 
should  consider  some  of  the  requirements  to ! 
success,  such  as  drainage,  an  economical  divis- ! 
ion  of  land  by  fences,  introduction  and  cul-! 
ture  of  root  crops,  proper  selection  of  live! 
stock,  suitable  accommodation  and  shelter  for  j 
stock,  husbanding  and  liberal  application  of! 
manures,  selection  of  best  seed,  and  its  employ-  j 
ment  at  the  most  suitable  season,  and,  last,  the ! 
adoption  of  machinery  and  improved  imple-  j 
ments  for  securing  the  culture  and  harvest  of; 
crops.  If  capital  be  insufficient  for  conducting  j 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  if  there  be  defic-  j 
iency  in  knowledge  as  to  the  science  of  agri- ! 
culture,  and  the  use  to  which  capital  may  be  j 
employed  with  economy,  then  it  will  be  better ! 


to  cultivate  so  much  land  as  will  best  serve  to 
educate  the  cultivator  up  to  the  requirements 
in  the  least  possible  time,  since  by  this  means 
there  will  be  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  necessary  skill  will  be  required  for 
conducting  operations  successfully  and  with 
profit,  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

Americans,  perhaps,  more  than  others,  have 
an  insatiable  desire  for  land,  without  regard  to 
its  profit  as  an  investment,  and  without  hope, 
oftentimes,  for  its  decent  cultivation.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is,  that  men  live  in  discomfort  and 
have  poor  farms,  and  wear  out  their  lives  to  no 
purpose.  This  was  not  an  overdrawn  picture. 
He  instanced  two  dairy  farms,  one  with  200 
acres  and  40  cows,  at  400  pounds  of  cheese  per 
cow ;  the  other,  of  100  acres  and  25  cows,  at 
650  pounds  of  cheese,  each  per  cow.  The 
former  yields  1(3,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  the 
latter  16,250  pounds.  What  is  there  to  com- 
pensate for  managing  the  extra  hundred  acres  1 
Nothing  at  all,  since  it  does  not  produce  as 
much  as  the  small  farm.  If  there  be  too  much 
land  it  should  be  sold  or  rented  on  shares,  un- 
til sufficient  capital  should  be  procured  to  cul- 
tivate the  whole  well.  There  is  no  objection 
to  well-cultivated  large  farcns. 

Ixdiau  Coen  as  Diet.—  Bread  and  butter  are 
considered  the  staff  of  life ;  they  furnish  suffic- 
ient nutrition  to  support  the  human  system. 
But  we  may  prune  still  closer  and  say,  Indian 
corn  will  do  this  alone.  Coru  contains  from 
three  to  four  times  the  amount  of  oil  which  we 
find  iu  wheat — some  varieties,  like  the  yellow 
eight-rowed,  and  the  small  pop-corns.  The 
oil  here  will  make  up  for  lack  of  butter  in  the 
"  staff  of  life."  The  other  materials  are  abund- 
ant, such  as  starch,  and  nitrogenous  or  muscle- 
forming  matter.  But  not  in  all  varieties. 
The  Tuscarora,  and  some  of  the  white  corns, 
contain  less  oil,  and  more  starch,  &c.  But 
most  of  the  corns  contain  a  greater  amount  of 
the  ingredients  necessary  to  support  animal  life 
than  any  other  one  grain.  It  is  hence  that  corn 
has  assumed  the  importance  that  we  see.  It 
will  do,  in  its  different  varieties,  for  the  coldest 
as  well  as  the  warmest  climate.  The  Esqui- 
maux will  live  upon  it,  and  the  hot  sea-islander, 
and  all  intermediate  population.  For  fatten- 
ing animals,  it  is  unrivalled.  It  is  also  general- 
ly digestive,  especially  the  white  varieties, 
which  have  less  oil  and  more  starch. 

A  Place  foe  Tools. — Farmers  should  take 
good  care  of  their  farming  tools  and  imple- 
ments, and  not  leave  them  out  to  get  wet,  and 
to  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  to  crack  the 
wood.  Wagons  and  plows  will  last  a  life  time 
if  well  housed ;  but  when  left  out,  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  a  few  years  suffice  to  use 
them  up.  A  tool  room  is  as  important  to  a 
farmer  as  any  building  on  bis  farm.  A  work 
bench,  with  a  vise  at  one  end,  is  very  impor- 
tant. Here  a  hundred  things  can  be  'fixed,' 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Try  it,  farmers, 
and  see  how  quickly  you  and  your  sons  can 
learn  on  rainy  days  to  put  your  tools  in  order, 
and  also  do  many  other  things  for  the  'women 
folks,'  that  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
the  end. 

Feuit  Teees  on  Cotjntey  Highways. — It  is 
said  that  when  a  Spaniard  eats  a  peach,  or  any 
kind  of  fruit  with  a  tree-bearing  seed,  he  digs 
a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his  heel,  and  plants 
in  it  the  seed.  Therefore,  along  the  country 
roads  in  many  parts  of  Spain  fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  abundant  and  free.  As  thousands  of  towns 
and  villages  in  the  United  States  might  be 
rendered  infinitely  more  attractive  by  adorning 
the  barren  streets  with  shade  trees,  so,  in  many 
country  places,  a  man  could  not  do  a  more 
beneficent  work  than  to  plant  walnut,  chest- 
nut, apple,  cherry  or  mulberry  trees  along  the 
roadsides,  to  yield  not  only  shade  but  valuable 
fruit.  There  is  nothing  from  our  forests  more 
beautiful  and  regal  than  a  young  and  vigorous 
chestnut  tree  covered  with  white  blossoms ; 
and  the  annoyance  of  the  burrs  which  fall  to 
the  ground  in  the  Autumn  is  repaid  by  the  ex- 
cellent nuts  which  they  bring  with  them.  The 
mulberry  tree  furnishes  not  only  fine  shade, 
but  its  fruit  is  also  delicious. 


It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  happier  a  child  is  the  cleverer  he  will  be.    This  is  not  only  because,  in  a  state  of  happiness,  the  mind  is  Ir 
and  at  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  instead  of  spending  its  thoughts  and  energies  in  brooding  over  troubles,  but  also  because  the  action  of  t 
brain  is  stronger  when  the  frame  is  in  a  state  of  hilarity,  the  ideas  are  more  clear,  impressions  of  outward  objects  are  more  vivid,  and  the  memory  w 
not  let  them  slip.    This  is  reason  enough  for  the  mother  to  take  some  care  that  she  is  the  cheerful  guide  and  comforter  of  her  child.    If  she  is  anxious  or 
fatigued,  she  will  exercise  some  control  over  herself,  and  speak  cheerfully,  and  try  to  enter  freely  into  the  subject  of  the  moment,  to  meet  the  child's  mind 
instead  of  making  him  sink  for  want  of  companionship. — Miss  Martineau. 
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Aor.loCLTritn  feeds  us  ;  to  a  great  extent  11  olothel  us ;  with- 
out It  we  could  Dot  have  manufactures,  and  should  not  have  com- 
merce.  These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster— the 
largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Damkl 
Weubteb. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

We  have  written  several  articles  on  the  prof- 
its of  cranberry  culture,  and  tbe  present  sea- 
son— the  close  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  this 
fruit — reminds  us  that  the  subject  has  not  been 
exhausted.  That  every  section  of  the  country 
is  adapted  to  the  growth  and  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  this  berry,  is  not  to  be  argued ;  the 
cranberry,  like  all  other  plants,  has  its  peculiar 
zone  or  latitude  where  it  will  thrive  and  do 
best.  We  know  that  it  grows  spontaneously 
in  all  the  coast  Stales  from  Maine  to  the  Caro-j 
Unas;  but  neither  the  temperature  of  the  ex-| 
treme  North  East  or  that  of  the  Southern j 
Atlantic  States,  will  produce  this  fruit  in  its  j 
greatest  perfection. 

The  Eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  particu-  j 
larly  Cape  Cod,  is  the  natural  home  of  the  j 
cranberry.  This  is  owing  not  entirely  to  j 
climate,  but  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the; 
soil.  Here  we  find  an  alluvial  deposit  mixed  j 
with  beach  sand.  This  combination  suits  the  j 
cranberry  plant  j  and  on  that,  and  similar  soils,  j 
it  produces  abundantly.  On  the  bay  shores  of! 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  land  is  of  a  like  forma-  j 
tion  and  character,  they  do  equally  as  well,  j 
But  the  best  locality  for  the  profitable  cultiva-j 
tion  of  the  cranberry — soil,  climate  and  markets  j 
considered — is  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  No  j 
one  can  question  this  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  j 
that  State.  It  has  the  same  peculiarities  of  I 
soil  (marine  sand  and  a  thin  alluvial  mixture),  j 
that  gives  Cape  Cod  its  cranberry  celebrity,  j 
Added  to  this  is  a  congeniality  of  climate  which  i 
protects  the  vines  in  "Winter,  renders  them  ex-  j 
ceedingly  fruitful  and  ripens  the  berries  full  two  j 
■weeks  earlier  than  Massachusetts.  I 

The  expense  of  preparing  land  for  the  cultiva-  [ 
tion  of  the  cranberry  varies  considerably  in  I 
each  of  the  States  above  mentioned.  The  cost  j 
per  acre,  on  Cape  Cod,  has  in  some  instances  [ 
been  as  high  as  $300 ;  while  the  average  has  I 
been,  perhaps,  half  of  that  sum.  In  Rhode  j 
Island  about  the  same  amount.  In  New  Jersey,  [ 
from  extensive  inquiry  among  cultivators,  we  | 
should  estimate  the  average  expense  at  about  1 
$1 00  per  acre.  This  does  not  include  the  price  f 
of  land,  but  the  cost  for  preparing  it  for  cul- 1 
tivation  and  in  setting  out  the  vines.  But  after  I 
this  labor  is  accomplished,  there  is  but  trifling  \ 
expense  in  cultivation  or  attention.  One  im-I 
portant  matter,  heretofore  overlooked  by  early  f 
cultivators,  has  been  in  selecting  land  that  could  { 
not  be  overflowed  with  water  in  the  Winter  | 
season.  This  is  now  considered  essential  to  the  1 
health  of  the  vines,  their  annual  fruitfuluess  j 
and  general  permanency. 

The  yield  per  acre  on  tracts  that  are  favor- 
ably treated  has  averaged,  for  three  years  past, 
about  one  hundred  bushels :  although  there  are 
instances,  well  authenticated,  of  twice  that  f 
amount  being  raised.  The  market  price  of  j 
cranberries,  the  past  two  years,  has  been  about  I 
$4  per  bushel.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  j 
farm  crop,  even  In  the  richest  agricultural  sec- 1 
tions,  pays  as  well  as  cranberries.  There  is  no  f 
exaggeration  in  stating  that  there  is  more  pro- 1 
fit  in  the  culture  of  this  fruit  than  in  any  other  f 
branch  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  The  I 
great  advantage  in  this  business  is  that  after} 
the  first  cost  of  land,  and  setting  out  the  vines,  i 
there  is  but  trifling  expense  afterward.  Tour  I 
cranberry  tract  increases  in  value  each  year,  I 
and  returns  you  an  annual  profit  greater  than  j 
any  other  rural  pursuit.  Of  this,  we  have  no! 
question  or  doubt.  I 


Thb  Cuba  sugar  crop  is  reported  to  promise I 
an  unusually  bountiful  yield,  the  fields  of  cane  j 
all  over  the  Island  being  very  luxuriant.  The  ] 
grinding  of  the  cane  has  begun  in  some  places.  I 


TEXAS  CATTLE  TRADE. 

Tub  extension  of  railroad  facilities  in  the 
southwest  is  destined  to  have  a  potent  effect  on 
the  beef  and  rattle  trade.  The  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  says  that  an  intelligent  and 
perfectly  reliable  gentleman  from  Northern 
Missouri  has  recently  given  that  paper  some 
almost  astounding  facts  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  Texas  cattle  that  are  about  to  be 
brought  into  market.  The  Illinois  drovers  are 
after  this  trade.  One  prominent  man  in  that 
business  has  recently  contracted  to  deliver  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  cattle  at  one  of  the 
new  frontier  stations  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road (Eastern  Division)  fcr  shipment  over  the  ; 
|  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  on  the  way  \ 
I  to  market  the  coming  season.  It  will  take  j 
I  from  2,000  to  3,000  cars  to  transport  this  enor- 1 
I  mous  number.  i 
I  The  local  and  prohibitory  laws  of  Kansas  j 
I  and  Missouri  have  hitherto  prevented  the  driv-  j 
|  ing  of  such  vast  droves  of  cattle  through  those  I 
|  States.  The  extension  of  railroads  beyond  ! 
{ these  boundaries,  reaching  out  toward  the  \ 
I  furthest  Far  West,  is  rapidly  obviating  this  \ 
[difficulty,  and  now  the  Texan  " Broad-horns '"  1 
I  are  coming!  An  experienced  drover,  residing! 
I  in  Texas,  estimates  that  over  500,000  head  will  I 
j  be  shipped  from  that  State  to  the  North  and  ] 
|  East  within  one  year  if  the  promised  railroad  j 
;  facilities  are  furnished  ;  and  of  this  there  seems  1 
j  but  little  doubt,  as  several  of  our  frontier  rail- 1 
|  road  lines  are  stretching  out  that  way  with  1 
j  great  rapidity.  The  trade  is  worth  seeking.  [ 
This  development  will  bring  untold  wealth  I 
!  to  Texas,  and  will  soon  more  than  quadruple  ] 
j  the  value  of  her  countless  herds.  Two  dollars ! 
|  and  a  half  per  head— fine,  large,  matured  cattle  I 
j  — has  hitherto  been  about  the  average  price  in  j 
j  Texas.  | 

Wants  Faitii. — Among  the  most  progres-l 
j  sive  and  intelligent  of  the  agricultural  classes  I 
!  we  find  the  true  and  steadfast  friends  of  our  j 
j  agricultural  colleges.  These  men  see  the  ne- j 
I  cessity  of  farmers  being  educated  to  their  pro-  j 
fessicn,  and  the  importance  of  having  these  in-  ! 
stitutions  substantial  and  placed  on  a  perma-  ] 
uent  basis.  But  now  and  then  we  find  a  man  ! 
who  don"t  believe  in  scientific  education,  and] 
among  these  is  Ex-Governor  Boutwell  of] 
Massachusetts.  Instead  of  agricultural  colles-  \ 
es  he  "  would  have  scientifically  educated  men  | 
sent  into  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth  ] 
in  the  Summer  of  each  year,  who  should  ex- ! 
amine  the  soil  of  each  section,  see  what  crops  j 
farmers  are  there  endeavoring  to  raise,  and  how  I 
their  farms  are  carried  on.  In  the  Winter  he  I 
would  have  these  same  men,  fully  informed  as  I 
they  thus  would  be,  visit  the  same  section  and  I 
address  assemblies  of  the  farmers  there,  and  I 
point  out  to  them  the  mistakes  which  they  j 
make  in  the  manner  of  their  work,  and  show  ] 
them  how  their  farms  would  yield  them  a  larger  ] 
income."  f 

Monumental. — A  statement  has  been  travel-  j 
ling  the  rounds  of  the  press  that  the  grave  of  I 
the  lamented  Doctor  Holmes,  (late  Editor  of  I 
the  Maine  Farmer),  has  no  stone  or  monument.  I 
The  article  also  sta'es  that  the  Doctor  "died! 
poor,"  although  he  had  labored  long  and  well  I 
in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  This  is  to  be  re-  { 
gretted,  but  it  is  the  lot  and  fate  of  all  pioneers.  I 
If  a  writer  for  the  agricultural  press  gets  enough  j 
to  supply  the  wants  of  life,  he  is  fortunate —  I 
not  to  say  anything  about  monuments  to  his  j 
memory.  Doctor  Holmes  was  an  able,  prac- 1 
tical  writer,  and  gratitude  suggests  that  he] 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Amateur  farming  seldom,  or  never  pays. 
A  gentleman  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  who  raised 
his  own  potatoes  this  year,  kept  a  correct  ac- 
count of  all  the  expenses,  and  finds  that  they 
cost  him  §4  68  per  bushel — four  times  the  mar- 
ket price. 

Lawns  and  grass  plats  should  have  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  compost,  or  fine  stable  manure 
especially  in  such  places  as  appear  to  require 
this  application.  The  grass  is  generally  poor 
in  those  places  where  the  root  trees  abound 
and  absorb  the  ingredients  of  the  soil. 


SPIRIT  Ci'  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

The  cattle  reporter  of  the  Prairie  Fanner 
says,  "it  will  cost  farmers  10  cents  per  lb.,  at 
the  present  price  of  corn,  to  make  pork,  and 
I  as  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  realize 
|  over  $GaG.75  for  live  weights,  it  is  to  their  ad- 
!  vantage  to  sell  their  grain  and  send  in  their 
I  hogs,  although  but  partially  fattened." 

j  The  New  England  Farmer  says  there  is  no 
|  crop  which  alternates  as  well  with  buckwheat 
|  as  rye.  If  the  land  is  thin,  buckwheat  turned 
[  under  when  green  makes  an  excellent  manure 
|  for  rye,  and  if  the  ground  is  of  ordinary  rich- 
!  ness,  rye  may  follow  a  crop  of  this  grain  to 
|  great  advantage. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  makes 
j  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  management  of 
|  meadow  lands.  "These  need  not  be  broken  up 
|  and  cultivated  for  re-seeding,  but  may  be  kept 
!  up  by  proper  treatment  for  a  long  series  of 
|  years.  Sections  of  meadow  which,  on  being 
|  mowed,  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  should  be 
thoroughly  harrowed  in  the  fall,  re-seeded,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  well-rotted  manure. — 
The  other  portions  should  receive  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  the  same  materia),  which  will  keep 
them  in  good  heart  for  an  indefinite  period." 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  in  saying  that  the 
"proper  care  of  our  horses  would  obviate 
many  painful  diseases,"  asserts  a  truth,  the  im- 
portance of  which  if  recognized  and  acted  up- 
on by  stock  raisers,  farmers  and  all  others  who 
handle  horses  would  make  their  animals  more 
serviceable,  enabling  them  to  perforin  harder 
labor  for  a  longer  time,  and  result  largely  to 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  owner  in  every 
way.    And  then  the  care  and  attention  requis- 
ite for  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  horses  is 
a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  that  noble  animal,  an  \ 
inadequate  return  for  services  which  are  indis-  i 
pensable  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  life  by  j 
our  race. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  late  date,  gave  I 
the  substance  of  a  discussion  before  the  Logie  \ 
and  Lecropt  Farmers'  Club,  relative  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  Ayrshire  and  Short- : 
horn  cows  for  dairy  purposes.  Mr.  Home  en-i 
tered  largely  into  the  history  of  the  cattle  orig-j 
inally  brought  into  England,  and  the  different  i 
crossings  which  had  taken  place.  He  thought  j 
that  the  Short-horns  gave  richer  milk  than  the  i 
Ayrshire,— though  not  so  much  of  it,— and  j 
was  therefore  the  best  for  butter  making.  On  j 
testing  the  milk,  which  he  had  done  for  many  j 
years,  he  found  that  that  of  the  Short-horns ; 
contained  from  twelve  to  seventeen  parts  of  I 
cream,  whilst  the  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  cows  \ 
contained  from  nine  to  twelve  parts — hence,  I 
though  the  Short-horns  gave  somewhat  less; 
milk,  the  percentage  of  butter  more  than  made  j 
up  for  the  deficiency.  The  conclusion  of  the! 
Club  was  that  crossings  of  the  Short-horns  j 
and  Ayrshires  made  the  most  profitable  dairy  ! 
stock.  j 

A  correspondent  of  the  Germantowu  Tele- 1 
graph  makes  some  observations  on  subsoiling  \ 
worthy  of  consideration.  After  quoting  John- ] 
son's  analysis  of  the  surface  soil  and  its  adjoin-  j 
ing  subsoil  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio] 
river,  showing  the  difference  in  the  constituents  I 
of  the  two,  he  adds  : — "  From  the  observations  ! 
we  can  readily  see  that  the  effect  of  the  sub- ! 
soil  plowing  and  trenching  will  vary  with  the  ] 
character  of  the  subsoil ;  if  the  latter  is  hard  ! 
and  compact  it  will  probably  arrest  the  down- 1 
ward  passage  of  the  water  containing  the  val-l 
uable  portions  of  the  surface  soil,  which  upon  I 
being  again  brought  to  the  surface  will  ofj 
course  enrich  the  burface  soil;  but  if,  on  the! 
other  hand,  the  subsoil  is  light  and  loose  and] 
of  a  texture  not  calculated  to  retain  the  saline  [ 
constituents  brought  from  above,  they  will  j 
pass  through  it,  and  when  it  is  turned  up  it] 
may  for  a  time  decrease  the  crops, — for  the ! 
only  benefit  gained  seems  to  be  that  of  deep- ! 
ening  the  surface  soil,  which  even  of  itself  is  ] 
an  important  one.  This  may  in  a  great  mcas- } 
ure  account  for  the  varied  success  which  al- 1 
ways  attends  subsoil  plowing,  and  a  more  care- 1 
ful  attention  to  the  difference  may  be  the  means  1 


f  of  preventing  much  disappointment,  as  has 
I  been  the  case  with  our  new  correspondent,  but 
j  old  reader." 

\  — 
I  We  notice  a  great  many  articles  on  preserv- 
I  ing  eggs,  and  among  others,  which  have  a 
I  practical  look,  is  the  following  from  the  Ohio 
I  Farmer.  "The  most  effective,  simple  and 
I  economical  plan  for  truly  preserving  eggs,  and 
|  without  imparling  to  them  any  foreigu  flavor, 
]  or  rendering  them  unfit  for  hatching  purposes, 
I  is  to  use  the  patent  stoppered,  glass  jars  with 
|  vulcanized  india-rubber  joints  and  proceed 
{ thus  :  Immediately  after  collecting  the  egge, 
|  put  the  jar  in  hot  water,  and  when  thorougly 
|  warm,  so  as  to  rarify  the  air,  place  the  eggs  ill 
|  the  jar,  the  pointed  end  uppermost,  and  pack 
I  and  line  with  paper  shavings  or  cocoa  fibres  to 
j  prevent  them  from  breaking;  then  close  the 
ijar  before  taking  it  out  of  the  water,  and  it  will 
I  be  found  that  eggs  preserved  by  this  method 
I  will  be  fit  for  hatching  twelve  months  after, 
j  and  that  those  intended  for  the  breakfast  table 
I  will  be  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  laid." 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

TnE  sales  of  live  stock  at  the  Union  Stock 
|  Yards  in  Chicago,  during  September,  aggre- 
gated $2,780,501. 

It  is  reported  that  an  agricultural  society, 
somewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York,  offers 
larger  premiums  for  butter  and  cheese  than  it 
does  for  horse  racing. 

In  Canada  most  of  their  pork  is  fatted  on 
peas,  six  bushels  of  which  arc  equal  to  ten 
bushels  of  corn,  and  more  can  be  grown  from 
an  acre  than  of  corn. 

Virginia  has  nine  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
improved,  and  eleven  million  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  unimproved  lands.  Plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  still. 

The  Agricultural  Fairs  in  Maine  have  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  gain  in  the  size 
of  neat  cattle  by  the  keeping  of  improved 
breeds,  and  the  gain  is  over  a  loot  in  the  girth 
of  fine  oxen.  The  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  horses  has  been  very  rapid  and  very  marked. 

The  exports  of  breads'.uffs  from  New  York 
last  week,  to  British  ports  principally,  were 
12,517  barrels  of  flour,  174,971  bushels  of 
wheat,  78,302  bushels  of  corn  and  35,031  bush- 
els of  rye.  Five-sixths  of  this  was  shipped  in 
English  bottoms. 

From  12,000  to  14,000  acres  of  land  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rose  fields  of  Adrianople.  The 
value  of  the  altar  of  roses  made  in  18G6  was 
not  far  from  £100,000.  The  oil  is  much  adul- 
terated before  it  reaches  London,  where  it  sells 
more  readily  than  if  pure. 

The  wheat  crop  of  California  the  present  year 
is  estimated  at  15,000,000  bushels. 

Owing  to  the  early  ripening  of  corn  at  the 
west  this  year,  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  will 
commence  this  season  some  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  customary  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  peanut  crop  in  North 
Carolina  will  equal  this  year  the  crop  of  last 
New  Hanover  and  Onslow,  the  principal  pea- 
nut region,  then  realized  GOO.OOO  bushels. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  dairymen  that  cows 
fed  upon  pastures  top-dressed  with  bone  ma- 
nure, will  produce  more  and  a  better  article  of 
milk  than  from  grounds  otherwise  manured, 
no  matter  how  luxuriant  the  yield  of  grass 
may  be.  It  is  probable  that  the  character  of 
vegetation  may  be  considerably  modified  by 
the  quality  of  the  fertilizer  used. 

Wheat  in  the  Northwest  pays  the  producer 
at  SI  per  bushel.  One  farmer  in  Wisconsin 
has  employed  fifty-two  men  the  present  season, 
with  fifteen  reapers.  He  sold  his  wheat  atone 
dollar  and  ninety  cents  a  bushel,  and  has  actu- 
ally cleared  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  on 
this  year's  crop. 

There  has  been  a  large  cranberry  crop  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Prices  are  low  in 
consequence. 

A  farmer  in  Wisconsin  raised  seven  acres  of 
hops  this  season,  and  made  a  clear  profit  of 
seven  thousand  dollars. 


A  blacksmith  had  in  his  possession,  but  under  mortgage,  a  house  and  piece  of  land.  Like  many  others,  he  was  at  one  time  fond  of  the  social  glass, 
but  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  join  the  temperance  society.  About  three  months  after  he  observed  his  wife  one  morning  busily  employed  planting 
rose  bushes,  and  fruit  trees.  "Mary,"  said  he,  "I  have  owned  this  cot  for  five  years,  and  yet  I  have  never  known  you  before  to  care  to  improve  and 
ornament  in  this  manner."  "  Indeed,"  replied  the  smiling  wife,  "  I  had  no  heart  to  do  it  until  you  gave  up  the  drink,  I  have  often  thought  of  it  before, 
but  I  was  afraid  strangers  would  pluck  the  roses  and  eat  the  fruit.  Now,  with  God's  blessing,  this  cot  will  be  ours,  and  we  and  our  children  may  expect 
to  enjoy  the  produce.    We  shall  pluck  the  roses  and  eat  the  fruit" 


The  Wmm  m&  Fimiib, 


1  by  his  mother.  She  was  a  proud,  haughty,  j  It  was  a  singular  case,  indeed,  and  I  began  !  ed  nothing.  On  the  third  night,  about  twelve 
!  imperious  woman,  who  claimed  descent  from  [  my  questioning.  j  o'clock  I  heard  light  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  a 

I  some  ancient  nobleman,  aud  never  could  bear  j     "Of  how  many  does  your  family  consist,  I  slight  rustle  as  of  a  woman's  garments. 
!  me,  simply  because,  as  she  said,  I  had  no  blood  I  Mrs.  Conway  ?"  j     "  Now  for  it!"  thought  I,  holding  my  breath, 

land  no  ancestry.  My  husband  was  a  gentle- 1  "Four,  sir,  including  myself,  a  nephew,}  The  adventurer  moved  up  to  the  vault,  and 
I  man,  having  no  profession  and  following  no  j  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  fine,  noble,  young  1 1  heard  the  key  applied  to  that  and  then  to  the 
I  business.  He  owned  a  comfoitable  house  in  I  man;  a  niece,  his  sister,  aged  ten;  and  a  [safe.  I  was  ready  with  my  weapon  and  dark 
1  the  city  which  he  made  over  to  me  while  living,  j  domestic,  a  woman  ten  years  older  than  myself,  §  lantern,  and  suddenly  I  threw  a  bright  light 
\  and  in  which  I  still  reside.  He  had  beside  a  f  who  has  been  in  my  family  seven  years,  and  ]  upon  a  white  ghostly  figure. 
1  handsome  life  annuity,  only  a  part  of  which  he  f  was  never  married."  I    To  my  utter  astonishment  I  perceived  it  was 

i  spent,  turning  the  balance  into  golden  guineas,  !  "You  think  these  persons  are  all  honest?"  [Mrs.  Conway  herself  in  her  night  gown,  cap 
I  which  he  every  year  deposited  in  an  iron  safe,  j  "I  would  be  willing  to  stake  my  life  on  it,  j  and  bare  feet.  I  understood  it  all  in  a  moment. 
!  in  a  secret  vault  in  the  cellar,  first  putting  them  f  Mr.  Sargent.  Besides,  the  only  two  keys  which  [  She  was  a  somnambulist  or  night-walker,  and 
\  into  leather  bags,  a  hundred  in  each,  and  num- f  can  open  the  safe  have  never  been  out  of  my  I  was  robbing  herself  in  her  sleep.  I  did  not 
\  bering  them.    Just  before  he  died  he  called  me }  possession."  {  speak  or  touch  her,  but  watched  her  motions. 

!  to  him  and  said :  I    "  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  |  She  selected  bag  50,  carefully  relocked  the 

i  "Henrietta  my  dear  wife  I  fear  I  am  about  I  "Because  I  keep  them  in  a  secret  drawer  |  doors  of  the  safe  and  vault,  and  then  went  and 
!  to  leave  you,  but,  thank  God,  I  shall  not  leave  \  which  is  only  known  to  myself  "  j  buried  the  money,  after  which  she  returned  up 

I  you  penniless!  You  know  the  safe  in  the!  After  some  further  questions  and  answers  on  j  stairs,  put  her  keys  back  in  their  secret  place, 
j  vault  of  which  you  have  only  one  key  and  I  [various  minor  points,  I  told  the  lady  I  should)  and  retired  to  bed,  unconscious  of  having  left 
!  the  other — the  only  two  keys  in  the  world  j  like  to  drop  in  upon  her  when  all  her  house-  [  it. 

I  which  will  open  it.  Remember  this  and  guard  I  hold  were  at  home,  and  perhaps  dine  with  her ;  j  The  next  morning,  to  her  astonishment,  I 
1  them  with  care  ;  for  if  you  were  to  lose  them,  }  that  she  must  recognize  me  as  an  old  acquaint-  j  told  her  all,  and  proved  my  words  by  reveal- 
I  even  the  maker  of  the  lock  could  not  supply  j  ance,  a  country  tradesman  by  the  name  of  j  ing  to  her  the  treasure  she  had  so  mysteriously 
I  you  with  another,  and  the  safe  would  have  to  { Jones,  and  that  no  mention  must  be  made  of]  lost. 

1  be  broken.  In  that  safe  are  now  ninety-nine  |  her  loss,  or  of  her  having  consulted  any  mem- 1  "And  thus,  you  see,  I  have  spoiled  a  very 
I  bags  of  guineas,  each  bag  containing  one  hun- 1  ber  of  the  police,  to  all  of  which  she  readily  I  pretty  ghost  story !"  laughed  I. 
I  dred,  making  the  sum  total  of  nine  thousand  |  agreed,  promising  also  to  keep  a  secret  watch  [  !  Doubtless  her  mother-in-law's  words  had 
I  and  nine  hundred  guineas,  which,  with  pru- 1  upon  everybody  that  should  come  into  it  while  §  much  disturbed  her  mind,  leading  to  the  result 
f  dence,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  contingencies  j  the  mystery  should  remain  unsolved.  This  j  I  have  stated.  The  exposure,  perhaps,  cured 
I  during  your  natural  life  ;  and  as  we  have  no !  ended  our  first  interview.  In  a  few  days  I }  her— at  least  I  never  heard  of  her  robbing  her- 
f  children,  I  need  not  look  beyond  that.    My  j  called  upon  her  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  |  self  again. 

:  j  mother  has  enough  for  herself,  so  that  you  can  f  saw  all  the  inmates.    My  daily  avocation  and  I :  ',„„',  i:i|m,ZZ":Z1!lm!Z!g 

|  keep  the  whole  for  your  own  use,  and  it  is  my  I  long  experience  enabled  me  to  note  many  things  j 
I  wish  that  you  do  not  invest  it,  for  fear  it  may  1  that  would  not  have  been  seen  by  the  ordinary  I 

'  |  be  lost.    It  is  safe  where  it  is,  and  you  will  not  I  observer,  but  I  failed  to  detect  anything  to  con-  [  ■  "■"  "  "  "  111  ".'  

!  need  any  accumulating  interest."  ifirm  my  former  suspicion.    If  the  inmates  off    A  Secret  Worth  Knowing. — An  able  wri- 

!  "When  my  husband  died,"  proceeded  Mrs.  i  that  dwelling  were  not  all  strictly  and  religious- 1  ter  gives  utterance  to  this  valuable  secret. 
S  Conway,  "  his  mother  came  to  me,  and  said  !     honest,  then  their  faces  and  manners  greatly  |  This  looking  forward  to  enjoyment  don't  pay. 

One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  in-  !  she  was  Well  aware  her  late  son  had'not  spent  I  belied  them-    1  was  perplexed,  more  especially  [  From  what  I  know  of  it,  I  would  as  soon  chase 

street,  London,  a  lady  was  announced  and!  more  than  half  his  annuity  for  a  number  oflas  Mrs-  Conway  informed  me  that  since  our  I  butterflies  for  a  living,  or  bottle  up  moonshine 
shown  in.  I  perceived  she  was  nervous  and !  years ;  that  he  had  put  the  remainder  aside  in ! last  interview  another  bag  of  gold  had  been  |  for  a  cloudy  night.  The  only  way  to  be  bap- 
excited,  and  I  kindly  requested  her  to  be  seated.  I  gold,  and  that  it  properly  belonged  to  her  and ! taken  from  the  saie-  1  is  t0  take  the  droPs  of  happiness  as  God 
As  soon  as  my  attendent  had  gone  out,  she  I  she  must  have  it.  I  told  her  that  it  was  not  j  "  Acld  what  makes  the  affair  more  strange,"  [  gives  them  to  us  every  day  of  our  lives.  The 
threw  aside  one  corner  of  her  veil  and  glanced  !  hers,  and  perhaps  never  would  be— that  so  long !  sbe  said,  ' '  it  occurs  just  once  every  week.  At  I  boy  must  learn  to  be  happy  while  he  is  learn- 
around  the  room.  I  understood  her,  and  said :  f  as  I  lived  she  should  never  touch  a  penny  of  it.  |  this  rale  another  year  will  see  my  hidden  treas-  j  ing  his  trade  ;  the  merchant  while  he  is  making 
"  We  are  alone,  madam,  and  there  is  no  one  I  She  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  prayed  heaven  to !  ure  Sonc-  Surely,  Mr.  Sargent,  it  is  the  act  off  his  fortune.  If  he  fails  to  learn  this  art,  he  will 
within  hearing."                                         !  curse  me,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  that,  in  case ! some  supernatural  power."                           I  be  sure  to  miss  his  enjoyment  when  he  gains 

"  That  ii  what  I  desire,  sir— for  what  I  have  f  she  should  die  first,  she  would  either  haunt  me  I    " 1  do  not  think  so,  Mrs.  Conway,"  I  replied,  j  what  he  has  sighed  for. 
to  say  to  you  I  wish  to  be  held  in  the  strictest  f  personally,  or  destroy  my  treasure.  j  "I  am  no  believer  in  the  power  of  ghosts  to  | 


Jfte  Firesitle  Muse, 

ITOSTi'  "STEAKS. 

She  neare  tlie  land— the  boat  that  brings 

My  uard'ring  boy  again  tome; 
Tlie  .sturdy  rowers  lend  ber  wings, 

And  now  each  sunburnt  face  1  see. 
Among  tbem  all  I  marked  not  bim->- 

It  is  not  that  with  rising  teais 
My  watchful  eyes  are  weak  and  dim  ; 

It  is  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

He  left  me  when  a  little  lad, 

A  lad!  a  babe;  I  see  him  now, 
I  hear  his  voice  so  trank  and  glad, 

I  stroke  the  curls  upon  his  brow. 
My  son  returns  across  the  main, 

But  brings  not  back  the  time  that's  fled  ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  voice  again, 

I  shall  not  pat  the  childish  head. 

Perhaps  a  trace  I  yet  may  find 

Of  boyhood  in  his  look  or  tone; 
A  glance — an  aocent  to  remind 

Me  still  of  hopeful  visions  gone. 
His  mother's  smile  may  greet  rue,  when 

We  hold  each  other  hand  in  hand, 
His  mothei's  voice  may  echo  then 

A  blessing  from  the  spirit  land. 

The  boat  comes  on ;  a  minute  more 

She'll  grate  upon  the  beach.    And  see, 
Who  rises  now  to  epring  on  shore? 

Who  waves  his  cap  aloft?   'lis  he. 
Ko  more  I  look  in  wisttnl  doubt, 

As  in  the  man  the  child  appears; 
His  earnest  gaze,  his  joyful  shout, 

Have  bridged  that  lapse  of  twenty  years. 


Fireside  Tale, 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  KOBBEEY. 


BY  EMERSON  BENNETT. 


$$iseeUam}:, 


^nnfirlonpp  "  n     i  ■  i_  •  i  »i   v.  i        »  I  run  off  with  gold.    Pray  let  me  have  charge 

-  1  1  11  "  That  secret  gold,  which  rightly  belongs  to  | 


"Proceed,  madam." 
"Your  name  is  " 


were  i 


I  of  your  keys  for  ten  days,  and  say  nothing  to  j 
f  any  one,  but  do  not  relax  your  vigilance." 


|  me  shall  be  a  devil's  curse  to  you  yet!' 
\  her  fearful,  parting  words. 

!    "We  never  met  again;  she  died  about  a  year  |    She  complied  with  my  request,  and  at  the  | 

She  happened  \ 


The  Open  Fire. — "I  am  a  firm  believer," 
says  Dr.  Cuyler,  "in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  of  an  open  fire.  To  make  home  at- 
tractive, there  must  be  somewhere  in  the  house 
a  common  family  rendezvous ;  and  that  ought 


"Andrew  Sargent,  at  your  service." 

'"You  have  been  named  to  me  as  the  best  j  ag0  .  and  now  come~s  the  strangest  part  of  my  I end  of  teu  days  I  called  again 
detective  officer  in  London."  {  s^,ry  j  to  be  alone  that  day,  and  I  requested  her  to  go  j 10  present  a  more  radiant  attraction  than  a 

"  I  have  been  too  highly  complimented  then,  j  «  About  gis  months  after  my  husband's  death  j dcwn  at  once>  look  at  her  gold,  and  report  to  j  biack  hole  in  the  floor,  through  which  hot  air 
madam!"  j  j  visited  the  vault  for  the  first  time,  to  see  that ! me-    she  invited  me  to  accompany  her,  which  |  p0Urs  forth  from  a  subterranean  furnace.  Men 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  like  modesty,"  shejar!  was  safe.  j  went  down  t0  it  alone,  and  | 1  did-  To  her  surprise  no  bag  had  been  re-Jwiii  fight  for  their  altars  and  their  firesides; 
said,  and  then  seemed  to  hesitate.  |  counted  the  bags,  performing  my  task  with  j  moved  since  her  last  visit.  [  hut  what  orator  ever  invoked  a  burst  of  patri- 

"  Please  state  your  case,  madam,"  said  I,  j  fear  aEd  trembling.  There  were,  as  he  said,  f  "  You  see  the  ghost  cannot  get  in  without  j  ot,sm  m  behalf  of  steam-pipes  and  registers? 
"  and  be  assured  that  no  improper  use  shall  be  j  just  mnety-nme,  all  numbered  and  packed  to- 1  the  keys ! "  laughed  I.  ' '  Truly  a  very  material  \  i  never  cease  to  be  thankful  that  I  was  brought 
made  of  any  fact  you  may  disclose."  j  gether  in  regUiar  order.    t  put  them  back  ex- 1  Shost-  "  }  up  beside  the  hickory  fire  of  a  rural  farm- 

"  It  is  in  many  respects  a  rather  singular  I  actly  as  I  found  them,  and  carefully  locked  the  |    1  then  told  her  to  keep  charge  of  her  keys,  ]  house. " 

case,"  she  proceeded,  with  some  show  of  em- 1  safe  and  vault.    After  that,  disagreeable  as  was  | but  hide  them  in  some  place,  when  alone  by  j   »  -  -  

barrassmeat,  "  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh  |  the  task,  I  visited  my  treasure  once  a  week,  j  herself,  where  no  other  human  being  could  find  j  Lord  Charles  Somerset  was  telling  a  story 
at  my  superstitious  conclusions;  but  if  you  j  till  the  death  of  my  mother-in-law,  always  I  them,  and  in  ten  days  we  would  together  visit  j  about  his  walking  in  the  woods  at  the  Cape 
can  find  any  earthly  way  to  account  for  what  |  finding  everything  just  as  I  had  left  it.    After  I  the  safe  again.  |  one  day  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  huge 

has  happened  and  is  still  happening,  you  will  I  her  death,  somehow  I  had  such  a  superstitious |  1  went  at  the  appointed  time.  That  day  she ]  shaggy  lion.  "Thinking  to  frighten  him," 
greatly  relieve  my  mind  and  serve  the  ends  of  j  dread  of  the  place,  remembering  her  words,  I  had  arranged  to  be  alone.  She  had  hid  the  j  said  the  noble  lord, "  I  ran  after  him  with  all 
justice.1'  !  that  for  nearly  six  months,  I  could  not  sum- 1  keys  under  a  small  pile  of  dirt  and  rubbish  in  j  my  might."    "Whereupon,"  said  another,  in- 

"Of  course  I  can  promise  nolhing  till  ilmon  sufficient  courage  to  go  to  that  vault  I  the  cellar,  and  solemnly  declared  that  she  had  [  terrupting,  "he  ran  away  with  all  his  mane." 
know  the  facts,  except  that  I  will  do  my  best  |  alone,  and  I  would  not  take  a  companion  with  I not  touched  them  since.  |  "  Just  so,", said  his  lordship. 

to  serve  you,"  returned  I.  I  me.  i    "  And  you  will  find  that  no  one  has  touched  I  „.„„„■„.  „uu  ,.T  » 

"Well,"  she  rejoined,  throwing  aside  her  I  "At  last,  one  day,  when  no  one  was  in  the|y°ur  g°'d  either,  Mrs.  Conway!"  said  I,  con-|  An  Irishman,  speaking  of  his  children,  said  : 
veil,  and  revealing  the  rather  handsome  face  of  [house  but  myself,  I  ventured  down  again,  with  [  fidently,  as  I  myself  proceeded  to  unlock  the  |  «  They  are  all  well,  but  the  one  born  in  this 
a  lady  who  had  seen  some  forty  years,  "the [a  good  deal  of  nervous  anxiety,  fancying  all  1  vault  and  safe.  [country.    I  must  take  him  to  the  Green  Isle, 

facts  you  shall  have,  whether  you  laugh  at  my  j  sorts  of  strange  things — among  the  rest  that  I  I  was  mistaken.  Another  bag,  No.  49,  had  \  for  j  helave  he  is  languishing  for  his  native  air, 
superstitions  or  not ;  though,  if  you  laugh,  re- }  there  was  an  invisible  spirit  accompanying  me.  1  heen  removed.    I  was  staggered,  and  knew  not  |  that  he  never  smelt  at  all." 

member  it  must  not  be  till  you  have  accounted  f  I  opened  the  vault  and  safe  with  a  trembling  I  what  to  say.    I  could  not  suspect  Mrs.  Conway  j  „  „ 

for  everything  in  a  natural  manner."  j  hand,  and  found  to  my  horror  that  twenty-three  1  herself,  for  she  was  pale,  agitated,  and  fright  |    ^  CUEAte  having  been  overhauled  by  his 

This  mysterious  preliminary,  I  confess,  ex- !  hags  were  missing,  in  the  regular  order  of  num- 1  ened.  |  bishop  for  attending  a  ball,  the  former  replied, 

cited  my  curiosity  in  no  small  degree,  and  1 1  bers,  from  one  to  twenty-three,  and  what  seemed  j  "  0h,  it  is  the  curse  of  that  dreadful  woman,"  ]  «My  lord;  j  wore  a  magk."  «01l>  well,"re- 
wasall  attention  to  the  lady  as  she  proceeded!  a  more  strange  and  startling  coincidence,  it  |  she  groaned  ;  "who  made  me  unhappy  while  |  turned  the  bishop,  "that  puts  a  new  face  on 
as  follows :  !  was  just  twenty-three  weeks  after  the  death  of!  living,  and  now  torments  me  though  dead  !"     [  the  affa;r_ » 

"I  must  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  past,  Mr.  f  my  husband's  mother.    Could  it  be  that  she  in  |    "  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done  now,  (  ™ — "— * 

Sargent,  and  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  spirit  was  carrying  out  the  threat  she  had  made  !  Mrs.  Conway,"  I  said.  "I  must  be  concealed  I  Two  Irishmen  were  travelling,  when  they 
Fifteen  years  ago,  I  married  a  gentleman  by !  while  living?  It  wouid  seem  so,  and  does  fin  this  cellar,  unknown  to  any  other  person,  |  stopped  to  examine  a  guideboard.  "Twelve 
the  name  of  Conway,  who  proved  to  be  a  kind,  |  seem  so  to  me  still;  for,  Mr.  Sargent,  I  have  j  and  watch  this  vault  till  I  get  at  the  truth !  |  miles  to  Portland,"  said  one.  "  Just  six  miles 
indulgent  husband,  and  we  lived  happily  to- !  lost  just  one  bag  of  guineas  each  week  ever  1  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  no  ghost  that  robs  you."  [  apiece,"  said  the  other.  And  they  trudged  on 
gether  till  he  died  some  two  years  since— or  I  since,  and  only  fifty-one  are  now  remaining  [    This  we  finally  arranged,  and  next  day,  all  1  apparently  well  satisfied  at  the  small  distance. 

rather,  I  should  say,  there  was  but  one  impedi- 1  out  of  ninety-nine.    Now,  sir,  what  do  you  |  prepared  for  my  unpleasant  task,  I  was  secret- 1   

aaent  to  our  happiness,  the  utter  dislike,  hatred  [  think  of  this  singular  case  ?   What  can  you  j  ed  in  that  cellar.  j    Trained  dogs  are  now  used  to  cany  adver- 

perhaps  would  be  the  better  term,  of  myself^  make  of  it?"  1    For  the  first  two  days  and  nights  I  discover.  '=  tising  cards  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 


Pride.— Well-tempered  pride  is  the  best  feeling  of  our  nature.  It  is  as  far  from  vanity  as  the  antipodes.  The  one  concentrates  our  powers  and  col- 
lects us  in  our  own  strength  like  a  colossus.  The  other  dissipates  itself  in  catching  the  gaze  of  others,  and  throws  out  its  seducing  tricks  like  the  flimsy 
threads  of  the  venomous  spiders.  A  truly  proud  man  never  will  be  mean.  A  vain  man  is  essentially  mean.  A  proud  man  moves  through  life  erect  in 
his  own  worth.  He  is  like  a  stately  ship,  lifting  its  broad  sails  before  a  fair  wind,  and  steadily  ploughing  its  way  to  its  destined  haven,  or  stemming 
unwrecked  and  unbroken  the  adverse  tempest.  The  vain  man  creeps  and  flutters, — now  a  caterpillar  in  the  dirt,  and  then  a  painted  moth  humming 
around  the  li^ht  to  show  off  his  own  prettiness,  burning  himself  in  a  flame  too  intense  for  his  puny  being. — J.  G.  Percival. 


The  Farm  antl  Fireside. 
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Various  patters. 


A  CATTLE  SHOW  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES,  j 

Is  has  been  generally  supposed  ihut  the  first  I 
Agricultural  Fair  in  this  country  was  held  at  I 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  But  the  editor  ol"  the  Balti-  \ 
more  Sun  has  discovered  in  the  old  Maryland  [ 
Gazette,  one  of  the  few  papers  published  at  ] 
that  time  in  the  colonies,  a  record  of  a  Fair! 
held  in  Baltimore,  on  the  first  Thursday,  Fri- 1 
day  and  Saturday,  in  October,  1747.  The] 
commissioners  of  Baltimore  made  the  follow- 1 
ing  announcement  of  the  programme  : 

Whereas  there  is  a  Fair  appointed  by  act  of} 
Assembly  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  town  on  the  1 
first  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  in  Octo- 1 
ber,  yearly,  the  commissioners  of  the  said  I 
town  hereby  give  notice  that  whoever  brings  j 
to  the  said  Fair,  on  the  first  day  thereof,  the  j 
best  steer,  shall  receive  eight  pounds  current  | 
money  for  the  same  ;  also  a  bounty  of  forty  j 
shillings  over  and  above  eight  pounds.  The  j 
said  steer  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  to  be  | 
run  for  by  any  horse,  mare  or  gelding  not  ex-  i 
ceeding  five  years  old,  three  heats,  a  quarter  of! 
a  mile  each  heat,  not  confined  to  cany  any  j 
certain  weight.  The  winning  horse  to  be  en- 1 
titled  to  the  said  steer,  or  to  eight  pounds  in  1 
money,  at  the  option  of  the  owner.  I 

On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  said  Fair,  will  I 
be  run  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds  current  ] 
money,  by  any  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  the 
same  distance,  not  confined  tc  carry  any  cer- 
tain weight.  Also  a  bounty  of  forty  shillings 
will  be  given  to  any  person  who  produces  the 
best  piece  of  yard-wide  country-made  linen, 
the  piece  to  contain  twenty  yards. 

On  Saturday,  the  third  day,  a  hat  and  rib- 
bon will  be  cudgelled  for  ;  a  pair  of  pumps 
wrestled  for,  and  a  white  shift  to  be  run  for  by 
negro  girls. 

All  persons  are  exempted  from  any  arrests 
during  the  said  Fair,  and  the  day  before  and 
the  day  after,  except  in  cases  of  felony  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  according  to  the  tenure 
of  the  above  mentioned  act. 

To  Pubify  Muddy  Wateii. — In  a  quart  of 
warm  water  dissolve  au  ounce  of  alum,  and 
stir  it  about  in  the  proportion  of  a  teacupful  to 
each  gallon.  The  impurities  present  will  set- 
tie  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  will  in  the 
course  of  a  day  be  quite  clear. 


Special  Notices. 

SMOTHER  BAILEY  S  QUIETING   SYRUP,    FOR"  CHIL- 
DREN.   Large  Boltlea  only  25  cents.   Sold  by  Druggists. 
■lw-44]  GEO.  0.  GOODWIN  4  CO.,  BOBTO>,  Mau. 


[45  45 

ICARPETS  ! 


ITCH  !  ITCHI!  itchmi 
SCRATCH!   SCRATCH  I  I   SCRATCH  I !  I 
In  from  10  to  48  hours, 

WHKATON'B  OINTMENT  ClireB  THE  ITOII. 

Whkaton'b  Ointment  cures  Salt  Rukcm.  | 

WhEATON'B  OINTMENT  ClireB  TETTER. 

Whkaton'b  OrjtMent  cures  bashers'  ITOH.  | 

Whkaton'b  Ointment  cures  Old  Soees.  | 

Whkaton'b  Ointment  cures  Every  kini>  | 

of  Humor  like  Magio. 
Price,  60  cents  a  box;  by  mall,  60  cents.   Address  WEEKS  f 
A  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  | 
Boston,  Aug.  26, 1867.  ly-35  j 


45        45 1 

CARPKTsS  !  j 

BARGAINS  !      BARGAINS  1 
Six  Hundred  Pieces 

CARPETING, 

IS'  TAPESTRY  AND   BRUSSELS   PATTERNS,  ! 

At  the  unheard  of  Price  of  4.7  rents  a  yard,  j 

THIS  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  buy  for  Parlors,  Sitting  i 
Rooms,  Chambers  and  Stairs,  as  the  price  Is  so  low  that  all  can  j 
afford  to  cover  their  floors. 

COME  ONE,   COME  ALL. 

F.  It.  WEIVTWORTII  &  CO., 

Under  the  American  Honse.     GO  nANOVER  ST.,  BOSTON,  j 


Marriages. 


In  Blackstone,  Oct.  22,  bv  Rev.  E.  W.  Porter,  Mr.  Wm.  Hen-  = 
ry  Witney,  of  Killingly,  Conn.,  to  Mies  Adelaide  K.  Spaulding,  = 
ot  Blackstone.  : 
In  Lonsdale,  27th  ult.,  by  Rev.  E.  Hayden  Watrous.  Mr.  { 
Frank  I.  Bates,  of  Valley  Falls,  to  Miss  E.  Jannette  Whipple,  i 
ot  Diamond  Hill.  { 
In  Hopedale,  20th  ult.,  bv  Rev.  Adln  Ballou,  Mr.  Louis  K.  j 
Hutchinson,  of  Milford,  N.  H.,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Jennings,  of  = 
Hopklnton.  : 
In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  24th  ult.,  Mr.  A.  Boyd  Sheddan.of  New  I 
York,  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Manchester,  of  Pawtucket.  : 
In  Grafton.  Oct.  19,  by  Rev.  W.  G.  ScandTln,  Charles  Johnson  j 
i  to  Anneit  J.  Marcy,  both  of  Sutton.  { 
l    In  WebBter,  Oct.  23,  George  L.  Simpson  to  Abby  A.  Converse.  I 
\    In  Worcester,  24th  ult.,  William  H.  Field,  of  Philadelphia,  to  ! 
|  Miss  Anna  E.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester. 
|    In  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Oct..  27,  by  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  ; 
;  Hamlet  C.  Hayden  to  Misb  A.  Francena  Parmenter,  all  of; 
i  Sudbury. 

\  In  Rome,  N.  Y..  Sept.  15.  bv  Rev.  F.  H.  Beck,  Mr.  CharleB  B.  ! 
=  Sargeant  (formerly  of  Woonsocket,)  to  Mary  E.  Bellvue,  all 
l  of  R. 


TJALLOU'B 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

FOR  1868. 

ENLARGED  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES  ! 

THE  circulation  of  BALLOU'S  MAGAZINE  having  Increased  \ 
during  1867  nearly  fifteen  thousand  copies,  and  never  be- \ 
Ing  so  prosperous  as  at  present,  the  publishers  are  thereby  In- : 
duced  to  still  further  add  to  Its  value  by  enlaroin a  .each  [ 
NUMB  KB  TO  one  hundred  PAQB6.  Although  this  enlarge-  j 
ment  involves  an  additional  expense  of  some  $5000  a  year,  yet  j 
there  will  be 

No  Increase  in  the  Price. 
Now  is  the  Time  to  net  up  Clubs  ! 

Terms:— $1.50  a  year;  seven  copies,  $9,00;  twelve  copies,; 
\  $15.00 ;  and  a  copy  gratis  one  year  to  the  person  sending  a  Club 
!  of  twelve.   Single  number,  15  cents. 

X2f~  Send  stamp  for  specimen  copy. 

The  Cheapest  Magazine  in  the  "World  ! 

I  Address 

ELLIOTT,  T HOMES  <fc  TALBOT, 

!  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MJKR'S  CHOCOLATE  AMD  COCOA. 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

American,  French,  Homcopathio 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED  COCOA, 
8BOKA, 

Cocoa   Paste,  IToma'opntltio 
Cocoa,    Cocoa  Shells, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  <fc. 

1 THESE  Manufactures,  to  which  FrasT  PltEMiras 
havo  been  nwuriled  by  tho  chief  Institute*  and 
Fairs  of  tho  Union,  and  at  tho  l'AMS  EXPOSITION' 
OF  1SC7,  arc  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  invalids 
and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  the 
nervous  excitement  attendant  upon  tho  uso  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  niottt  eminent 
physicians. 

For  sale  ly  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  States. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 


Leaf.  Flower  and  Fruit 
of  the-  Coeoa,  <  i ".  a 
pod  opened. 


Dorclicstcr, 


3VXa  tits. 


deaths. 


PRAISES  IT 


In  Central  Falls,  26th  ult.,  Erie  D.  Butman,  In  the  26th  vear  = 
of  his  age.  j 

In  Valley  Falls.  25th  ult.,  Mrs.  Mary  Bogman,  widow  of  Jacob  :- 
Bogman,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age.  \ 

In  Greenville,  Oct.  16,  Freddy  W\,  youngest  son  of  Andrew  l 
and  Cerlch  M.  Doherty,  aged  1  year,  5  mouths  and  4  days.  \ 

In  Milford.  Oct.  22,  Juliana  Lilley,  aged  80  years. 

In  Webster,  Oct.  21,  Mrs.  B.  Cudworth,  aged  90  years. 

In  West  Wrentham,  Oct.  7,  Isaac  D.  Shaw,  aged  61  years. 

In  South  wick,  Mass..  October  22,  Mrs.  Mary  Bennett,  a"cd  \ 
81  years ;  formerly  of  Mansfield,  Ct. 


$tbertismg:  department,  j 

JpAIN  KILLER  CUEES  SOUS  THROAT. 

A FAVORITE  MEDICINE  with  all  classes, 
IB  DAVI6 

JF  you  have  Painters'  Colic, 
j^"0  Medicine  Is  so  popular. 


Davi6'  Pais  K  EL  LEE. 
U6E  the  Pain  Kxlt.ee, 
As  the  Pain  Kii.i.ee. 
J^EEP  the  Pain  Killer  always  at  hand. 


Medical  Ar  rnoBiTiFs  have  announced  that  not  lc=a  L 
tb  n  oni -fifth  of  the  entire  po  pulitii  on  of  the  United  § 
Stales  are  afflicted  with  Neuraigi  a  tn  some  form.  Surelv  i 
the  man  who  can  safely  remove  such  o  va^t  aggregate  of; 
pal  i  !•  a  treat  public  bcneiaoti-r  Such  is  I).  ctur  Turner,  i 
oi'Hnston.  in  .Massachusetts.    His  * '  UM1TFBSAL  Xkukal-  I 

r.iA  Pill  "  pronounced,  on  all  hands,  to  be  an  entirely  \ 
har-mlc-s  and  perfectly  certain  remedy  fur  this  mosr  tor-  \ 
taring  of  ull  known  diseases.  See  advertisement  in  j 
another  coluuiu.  ; 


;  JF  you  have  a  COCGH  or  Cold, 


Use  the  Pain  Killei:. 


Tlte  markets. 


W00NS0CKET  EETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Oct.  31,  1887.) 
FABM  PE0KC0T8,  FUT.l.,  Ac. 

Hay  ^  ton  $30  |  Wood  ^  cord  $6a3  50 

Straw  ^  ton  $20    Reans     quart  20c 

Coal  £f  ton   $7  5fla  8  50   Potatoes  1  .10 

Oats  #  bush  $1  00  I  OnlonB  1.50 

groceries,  Ac. 

Flour   $Ual7.50  I  Raisins  22a25c 

Corn  Meal  #1  50   Molasses  53  gal  70a9.",c 

Rye  $1  50  |  Y.  II.  Tea  *1  60 

Saleratus  louloc  [  Black  Tea  80ca$l  10 

Kerosene  Oil  70c  1  Oil  ^9  gal  $1  00 

Cheese  59  tti  L"ic    Klnid  ij)  gal  $1  no 

Butter  $  lb  48c  I  Candles  i?lb  SoM5c 

Codllah  Vc  1  Eggs  lb  doz  45c 

Java  ColTee  59  tb  45c   Lard  ?jj  lb  20c 

Mackerel,  new  10al2c  I  Sugar  T$  lb  14al0c 

MEATS,  Ac. 

Beefsteak  2oa25c  |  Hams  lHa20c 


LOOK  out  and  not  be  caught  without  a  bottle  of 
Pain  Killer  In  the  house. 

LET  everybody  use  the  Pain  Killer 
For  SrKAINS  and  BRUISES. 

EVERY  sailor  should  carry  a  bottle  of 
Pain  Killer  with  him. 

REMEMBER,  the  Paln  Killer  1b  for 
,  both  Internal  and  External  Use. 

The  PAIN  KILLER  Is  sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in 
!  Family  Medicines. 


ALL  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  and  PARENTS,  TEACH-: 
ERS  AND  THE  PRESS  praise  it,  because 

THE  SCHOOLMATE 

is  the  best  and  the  cheapest  Illustrated  Juvenile  Magazine,  aud  : 
i  the  numbers  for  November  and  December  are 

GIVEN  ATWJ>JY 

I  to  all  new  subscribers  who  send  before  Nov.  30th.    SI. 50,  sub 
i  scrlptlon  price  for  1868. 

Sl'LENUlD  O FEE ItS  TO  CEUHB. 

Specimen  copies  and  terms  by  writing. 

JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  Publisher,  BOSTON.  [ 

T^EW  PIANO  BOOK.  { 

$75  WORTIS  OF  MUSIC  JFOJEt  S3. 

The  best  compositions  of  *' Strauss,"  "Godfrey,"  "C.  j 
\  Faust,"  "Guugi,"  Ac.   All  the  latest  lirst-class  Music.  I 

The  Circle  of  Brilliants. 

\  A  new  Collection  of  Piano  Music.  224  pages,  large  music  slie,  \ 
I  extra  fine  paper,  containing  32  full  sets  of  Waltzes,  such  as  = 
!  "Mabel,"  "Guards,"  "  V  lliage  Swallows,"  "Scheiden,"  "On! 
I  Wings  of  Night,"  "Leap  Year,"  "Perl,"  "Corn  Flower,"] 
I  "Dream  on  the  Ocean."  Ac. ;  25  Galous, — "  Bride  of  the  \ 
I  Wind,"  "Ida,"  "  Heller  Skelter,"  "Cataract,"  "  Through  the  ] 
=  Air,"  "  Up  and  Down,"  "Hurley  Burl**y,"  "  Columbanus,"  \ 
\  Ac. ;  20  Marches  and  Quicksteps,— "  Millanollo,"  "Freider-i 
E  ichs."  "  Wedding,"  Ac.  ;2U  Piano  Pieces  (Variations,  Trans-: 
:  criptlons,  Ac.),— " Shower  of  Pearls,"  "Carnival  of  Venice,''  \ 
E"TheKiB8,"  "  Soldier's  Chorus."  "Dew  Drop,"  Ac. ;  40  Re-  \ 
\  dowas,  MazurkaB,  Polkas,  Schottlsches.  Ac.,—"  Dexter,"  \ 
I  "Plume,"  "Blue  Bird  Redowa,"  Price,  in  boards,  morocco  j 
=  back,  $3 ;  cloth  sides.  Turkey  Morocco  backs  and  corners,  $4  ;  \ 
\  same,  full  gilt,  $5.  A  first-class  Musical  Present.  j 
]    Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

I  HOWE,  103  Court  St.,  Boston.  | 


LtJIVC  BAL.HA.T1. 

The  Remedy  foe  Crstso  Cousumption,  Aiftma,  Croup,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Pains  and  Oppression  of 
the  Chest  or  Lungs,  Difficult  Breathing,  and  all  Dis- 
eases of  tho  Pulmonary  Organs. 

Its  action  is  expectorant,  alterative,  sudorific,  sedative,  dia. 
pboretlc,  and  diuretic,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able medicines  known  for  curing  diseases  of  Ibe  lungs.  It  ex- 
cites expectoration,  and  causes  the  lungs  to  throw  off  the 
phlegm;  CHANGES  THE  SECRETIONS  and  PURIFIES  THE 
BLOOD  ;  heals  the  Irritated  parts;  gives  strength  to  the  di- 
gestive organs;  brings  the  liver  to  Its  proper  action  and  Im- 
parts strength  to  the  whole  system.  It  is  warranted  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction,  even  In  the  most  confirmed  cases  of  consump- 
tion, and  not  to  produce  costlveness  (as  do  most  remedies)  or 
affect  the  head,  a»  it  contains  no  opium  In  any  furm.  It  ia 
perfectly  itAr.MLE.ss  to  the  most  delicate  child,  although  an 
active  and  powerful  remedy  for  restoring  the  system.  There  Is 
no  necessity  for  so  many  deaths  by  Consumption,  when  AL- 
LEN'S LUNG  BALSAM  will  prevent  it,  if  only  taken  in  time. 

Sold  by^all  Druggists. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  BOTTLE. 


IL°° 


K   AT   THIS  ! 


|  $1.50 

!  14 
48 

!  588 

40 
1 

3 
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PIANOS. 


|  JglSHOP  SOULE'S  1 

LINIMENT.  I 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  | 

I  Sciatica,Tnflammaioryand  Chronic  Rheum-  j 
alism,  Neuralgia  and  Sprains,  a  Weak  I 
Back,  or  by  Strain  or  Overwork,  j 
. I  use  I 

Till:  increasing  demand  for  theEe  PianoB  is  a  6l'HE  TKHT  of  ;  = 

their  superiority;  ond  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent ;  ]}  ISHOP    SOULE'S  LINIMENT.  ! 

judees  to  be  =  = 

=  For  the  cure  of  the  above-named  painful  diseases,  this  Llnl-  \ 
'  meut  has  no  equal.   It  Is  the  | 


WILL  PAY  FOR  THE 

MOKTBLY 

New  England  Farmer. 

from  this  date  to  January  1,  18091 

Months  for  only  One  Dollar  and 

Fitty  Cents— In  advance. 

Pages  of  Reading  in  each  number, 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  l.irgely  com- 
posed of  original  contnbu  ions. 

Pages  of  valuable  and  interesting 
Agricultural  mul  Horticultural  reading  in 
the  volume  for  lbST. 

and  upwards  extremely  Liberal 

1  nt.Mii'MS  offered  for  new  subscribers. 

new  name  for  our  list  will  entitle 

you  to  a  premium. 

cent  stamp  pays  for  specimen  and 

circulur. 

Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  the 
place  of  publication,  aud  all  letters 
should  he  addrcsssd  to 

K.  I».  EATO.V  <fc  CO., 

Publishers      E.  Farmer. 

t3r~  Any  pppsr  copying  tho  abovft  end  calling  attention 
to  It  shall  rereivo  the  number*  for  1S68  without  charge. 
Nov.  1.  18G7.  4t-cow-li> 


THE  PIANO  OK  AMERICA  ! 


 2oa30c  = 

...Inc  = 

,..20a  = 

..12c  : 
...160  = 


Beef,  corned  I2alfic  Poultry. 

Tongues,  clear  25c  1  Shouldera., 

Mutton  16a20c  I  Sausages. . 

Veal  16a20c  Tripe  

Pork,  iresh  L6a30oj  Pork,  salt., 

\7EEKLY    REVIEW   OF   THE    NEW  YOKK  I 
WHOLESALE  MARKETS.  I 

INOttEASED  ACTIVITY  IN  BBEADBTCKKS. 

There  was  Increased  activity  in  all  branches  of  trade  during  i 
the  past  week.  The  markets  have  been  influenced  by  the  § 
changes  In  gold,  and  the  news  from  Europe,  which  In  the  early  \ 
part  of  the  week  was  unfavorable,  but  since  Thursday  having  ; 
assumed  a  more  favorable  aspect,  gave  an  encourageing  tone  ; 
to  the  flmtr  and  grain  markets.  I 

Floue.— During  the  early  part  of  the  week  flour  nded  dull  \ 
and  some  concession  was  submitted  to.  On  Thursday  the  de-  j 
mane1  improved,  and  a  firm  feeling  prevailed.  Since  then,  un-  = 
der  a  brisk  Inquiry,  priceB  rapidly  Improved.  At  the  close  the  I 
market  is  quiet  and  all  grades  are  from  lu  to  20  cents  belter,  i 

Grain. — There  has  been  a  fair  degree  of  activity  In  the  mar-  = 
ket  during  the  week.  Since  Thursday,  under  a  decline  In  i 
freights  and  better  export  demand,  the  market  ruled  lirm,  and  = 
iii'  M  of  the  decline  recovered.  : 

Oats  have  been  quite  active,  but  at  very  changeable  prices,  i 
The  demand  has  been  mainly  speculative. 

Indian  Corn  has  fluctuated  with  great  violence.  The  de- 1 
mand  has  been  quite  active.  To-day  the  market  opens  stronger  = 
and  closes  tame.  : 

PORK.— The  pork  market  during  the  week  was  quite  heavy  j 
and  we  note  considerable  variableness  In  prices.  The  tightness  \ 
In  the  money  market  has  increased  the  desire  to  Bell,  antl  a  de-  j 
cline  of  75  cents  a  barrel  has  been  submitted  to.  ^ 


I  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  PIANO  MADE,  j 

I  Reference  can  be  given  to  Thousands  ov  Residents  | 
\  throughout  the  country.  AIbo  to  many  Souools  and  SEMEN- 1 
|  ARIES,  where  they  have  stood  the  hard  use  and  practice  of  f 
s  years,  and 

Have  gIven|Entlre  Satisfaction 

to  those  using  them.   They  are  the 

Cheapest  First-Class  Pianos  in  the  Market. 


WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS. 


JAMES 
Warerooni8,    -    -  - 


W  .    VOSE . 

-   No.  6  Temple  Place, 


JIOWLE'S 

I?ile  and.  Humor  Oxn*e. 

H3f~  One  bottle  warranted  a  perfect  euro  In  all  kinds  of  i 
FILES.  Two  to  three  bottles  in  the  worst  cases  of  LEPROSY,  \ 
Sl'KOKULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  all  Diseases  of  tue| 
Skin.  For  Internal  anij  External  Ube.  In  case  of  fad-  = 
ure,  all  Dealers  will  return  the  money,  and  charge  It  to  the  pro-  = 
prtetor.   No  case  of  failure  In  Pi  t.r.s  or  Humors  for  ten  wura.  = 

Prepared  bv  HENRY  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist,  71  Frinoe  ST.,  j 
Boston.  Sold  everywhere. 


MOST  POWERFUL  AND  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY 

ever  known.   It  wil1  do  just  what  it  1b  recommended  to  do,  and 
has  attained  by  It?  own  merits  a  popularity  unequalled  by  any 
Medicine  ever  before  introduced  to  the  public.  There  Is  not 
I  one  person  lo  fifty  who  has  ever  used  it  but  will  testify  that 

ilX  CANNOT  BETOOUIGULYPRAISED 

SUFFERERS 

!  From  Sciatica  Rheumatism, 

Rzuralnia,  Sprains,  or  any 

Weakness  caused  by  Strain  or  Exposure^ 

USE  BISHOP  SOULE'S  LINIMENT, 

\  And  bn  Cured. 

I  My  Expeeience  with  Bishop  Socte's  Liniment.— After 
i  having  suffered  live  years  from  Rheumatism,  and  nineteen 
=  months  from  Sciatica,  anil  after  having  spent  hundreds  of  dol* 
i  lars  10  get  relief,  I  was  told  by  the  best  physicians  I  could  get 
I  that  my  case  was  Incurable.  I  then  invested  three  dollars  In 
=  Bishop*  Soule's  Liniment,  and  was  thorouchlv  cured  by  It. 
|  ^^F.  W.  RYDER. 

H  For  baIo  by  Druggists,  and  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the 
3  Clothing  Store  of  RYDER,  CROCKER  A-  CO.,  636  Washington 
=  Street,  Boston. 

WEEKS  &  POTTER, 

BOSTON, 
SOLE  AGENTS. 
Price,      ....       $1.50  Per  Bottle. 


-A.  SAFE, 

CERTAIN, 

JC.U3 

Speedy  Cure 


FOB 

NEURALGIA, 

AND  AX  L 

NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 
Magical, 

It  is  nn  vnfailh.'g  remedy  in  ail  cases  of  Neuralgia 
Facialis,  often  effecting  a  perfect  cure  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  irom  the  use  ol  no  more  than  two  or  three 
Pills. 

j  No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has 
i  failed  to  yield  to  this 

WONDERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

1  Even  In  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and 
I  general  nervous  derangements,— of  many  jean  standing, 
| — affecting  the  entire  system.  Its  u«e  f.-r  a  few  days,  ora 
|  few  weeks  at  the  utmost,  .-Mways  affords  the  most  aston- 
ishing relief,  and  very  rarely  falls  to  produce  a  complete 
!  ai>d  permanent  cure. 

\  It  contain*  no  drugs  or  other  material*  In  the  slightest 
i  degree  lijurlou^.  even  to  the  most  delicate  system,  and 
I  can  always  be  used  with 

tlPERFECT  SAFETY. 

I    It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our 

MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS, 

I  who  give  It  their  unanimous  and  nno;tiaIIfl,>d  approval, 
i    Scut  by  mull  on  receipt  of  price,  and  postage. 


One  package,  $1  TO, 
Six  package*,  S  OH, 
Twelve  packages,  9.00, 


Postage  P  cents. 
»'     27  M 
m     45  m 


I  It  Is  sold  by  all  whole-ate  and  retail  dralers  in  drugs  and 
i  medicines  throughout  the  L'nltcd  States,  and  by 

TUR!VjRK  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 


120  Tremoxt  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fattening  Popltry. — The  London  Field  states  tbat  poultry,  properly  fed,  will  acquire  all  the  fatness  needful  for  marketing  purposes,  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  at  most.  Their  diet  should  be  Indian,  oat  or  barley  meal,  scalded  in  milk  or  water— the  former  is  the  best,  as  it  will  expedite 
the  fattening  process.  They  should  be  fed  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  also  in  the  evening  just  before  going  to  roost.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
pure  fresh  water— plenty  of  gravel,  sliced  cabbage  or  turnip  tops.  If  the  fowls  are  required  to  be  very  fat,  some  trimmings  of  fresh  mutton  suet  may 
be  chopped  up  and  scalded  with  their  other  feed,  or  they  may  be  boiled  in  milk  alone  and  poured  over  the  meal.  This  renders  the  flesh  firmer  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.    When  fit  to  kill,  feeding  should  be  stopped  for  twelve  hours  or'more,  that  the  intestines  may  become  comparatively  empty. 
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Tte  Farm  mA  Fkasidc. 


PRESERVATION  OF  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Being  fond  of  good  dahlias,  and  grieved  at 
the  frequent  losses  that  come  under  our  notice, 
we  beg  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
trho  too  often  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  | 
favorites,  Die  following  effective  method  of  pre- 


[  Smoking  and  Keeping  Bacon. — Several  cor-  j 
|  respondents  write  us  to  inquire  for  the  bestf 
1  way  to  smoke  meat,  and  to  keep  it  after  it  is  |  jyjORo 
1  cured.  | 
I  The  very  best  material  for  a  fire  with  which } 
|  to  smoke  bacon,  is  green  hickory  wood,  next  j 


PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 
STA"NI>AIVD  GUARANTEED. 
For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 


WILTEERGER'3  HEAVE  POWDERS 

AKE  A  CERTAIN  BEMEDY  IN 

HEATHS,  COUGHS, 
|      and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  In  Horses. 

I  They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  in  good  con- 


[  tO  that  is  COm  CObs.     Whatever  is  USed  for  fire,  |  N  o.   27  North  Front  Street,   Ph  ll  a  d  e  lp  h  1  af 

1  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the}  No  9.  gouth  ™eli  Baltimore;  ! 
smoke  pure  from  all  smudgy  odors  which  taint  §      And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country.  I 


dition. 

For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 


serving  their  roots  :  The  tops  being  killed  by 
the  Autumn  frosts,  and  thus  become  unsightly, 


I  the  meat. 


Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


I    To  keep  the  meat  after  it  is  smoked,  some  j  Rhode's  super-phosphate. 

,   \  people  succeed  best  to  let  it  hang  in  the  smoke  I 
must  be  cut  away,  leaving  the  roots  undisturb- = ,  ,       ,.  .  .    ...         ,  I 

,       ,     .       ,         „   ,  ^         =  house :  where  this  is  not  practicable,  it  can  be  = 
ed  for  several  weeks,  in  order  to  feed  the  na-=  ,    .  ,  ,        ,  ^  '      .,  .1 

,     ,      „  ,,     .     f  covered  with  cotton  sacks,  and  the  outside  on 
scent  buds  destined  to  break  the  following  =  ,        ,  ,  .  ,  ,.  ,      ,  = 

„    .        „  .-  ,4    .  li(  j        „  .  1  the  sacks  coated  with  a  thick  lime  wash.  As 

Spring.    For,  it  on  the  time  of  removing  the  =      „    ,  ,        ,         ,         .  = 

.     °,       f,  ,  ,    ,         .         ;  perfectly  safe  way  to  keep  bacon  hams,  is  to  = 

plants  from  the  ground  these  buds  are  mima-  =       ,       .     ,.        .  ,  t 
,  ,  .,.     ,         .  ,      i  cut  them  in  slices  of  the  usual  thickness  forj 
ture,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  tubers  i      ,.  , ,  ,      .   ,  ...  ,  = 

•™      .,,00-  ,     u^.  •    ..i  I  cooking,  scald  them  in  boiling  water,  and  then  = 

"will  perish  before  Spring :  or  should  tneir  vital-  =      ,  .  .  ,  = 

.'>  .  "  .„  .     „      .  lx    1  pack  in  stone  jars,  press  them  down  and  pour ! 

lty  remain,  there  will  bs  found  a  difficulty, ; r  J    '  .......       .„      .  J 

.„  .         ., ..       .      ;,       :  ,=  melted  lard  to  fill  all  the  interstices  of  the  meat  % 

it  not  an  impossibility,  of  getting  (hem  to  = 


|    Sept.  7,  1867. 

ioia 


No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

3m-35 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


G2£ 


THE  STANDARD  MANURE 
FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
VAI.trAllLE  FOS 
EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 
POTTS  i  KLETT,  CAMDEN,   N.  J. 


;  Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

\  and  dealer  in 

NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 
!  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory. 

No.  623  akou  Steeet,  Philadelphia. 
j    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

jpECOEA  LEAD  AND  COLOR  CO., 
I    No.  150  North  4th  Street  Philadelphia,  1*a. 


!  and  tO  COVer  the  top.     In  this  Way,  the  meat  I  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School. 

!  Can  be  USed  as  Wanted,  and  Will  be  nice.  I    The  character  of  this  manure  la  now  so  fully  established 


RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


"break." 

The  next  business  is  to  lift  the  plant  from  | 
the  ground ;  and  in  doing  this,  the  greatest  \ 

care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  their  fibrous  I    The  kitchen  is  more  important  than  the  par-  j ln  «uaUty> and  18  ln  Ane  condition  for  drilling, 
roots,  for  the  plant  requires  constant  nourish- 1  lor.    It  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  well  1  Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 
ment.    A  number  of  these  rootlets  will,  how- 1  lighted,  properly  ventilated,  and  supplied  with 
ever  under  the  most  careful  handling,  be  broken  !  necessary  conveniences.     Dry  wood  and  a 

off  and  the  supply  of  sap  interrupted  until  |  brisk  fire,  and  an  abundant  sapply  of  soft  wa- 1  yarnall  a  trimble, 

IieW  rOOtS  are   made;  but   With   these   plants  I  ter,  will  greatly  facilitate   the   labor  Of  hOUSe-  |  General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 

that  have  well-swollen  buds  their  reproduction  |  wife  or  the  servants.  1 

is  soon  effected.    When  the  tubers  are  raised  1  ■..,....„  „-.....,  ,„,«,„„„_.  1 

from  the  ground,  they  should  immediately  be!    „  T-  „.  I 

,       ..  .    i^.  .  .  .      i    Piokle  foe  v egetables. — Six  quarts  of  the  | 


is  = 


I    Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President !  Damp  Walls,  Railboad  Cabs  and  Bridges. 

1    PEC0RA  DARK  COLORS  costs  y3  leBS  that  of  lead,  and 

wears  longer  than  lead. 
|   1 00  Ids.  will  paint  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  lead, and  wear  longer. 
I    This  Company's  WHITE  LE.AD  Is  the  WHITEST  and  MOST 

lx.     ii.  i  it  ■  *  11       i  ,i     ,     ,  A  I  durable  Lead  known.   They  also  sell  the  best  VARNISHES 

unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  =  and  j^PANS. 

]    Feb.  23, 1867'.  eow-pe-ly-7 
IpERUVIAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 

|  BATJGH'  S 

I  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


August  24,  1867. 


418  South  Wharves, 

419  Penn  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
Srn-34 


PREMIUM 
FARM    GUIST  MILL. 


MARK 


transferred  to  their  Winter  quarters,  where  I 

,  .      ,      =  very  best  vinegar,  one  pound  oi  salt,  a  quarter  = 

their  fibrous  roots  must  be  carefully  spread  up- =  „  ,    „   .  .  ,  ,„! 

,  .   ,         „      ,  ,    J  i         r  i  of  a  pound  of  ginger,  one  ounce  ot  mace,  half = 

on  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or  earth,  and  at  once  I  .   „  .  ,  .  .  , ,  „  ,    J  I 

.      ,  .    ,     .    '  ,       =  a  pound  of  shalots,  one  tablespoonful  of  cay-n 

covered  with  about  an  inch  of  the  same,  leav-  =  c   ...  I 

.    ,        ,  =  enne  pepper,  two  ounces  of  white  peppercorns,  = 

mg  the  greater  portion  of  tne  tuber  bare.  I    j  j       ,     t>  !    ™  ' 

n   ■      w-  »      i  •  ..        I  and  two  ounces  mustard  seed.    Boil  all  these  |  ( 

During    Winter  they  ShOUld  be  kept  Slightly  \  innTe[3jentg  we;i  toe-ether  and  When  Cold  IlUt  in-  1  Canada,  Ac.   They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are; 
moiSt°ned      For  Winterinn"  these  tub°rs  there  =     °  '  1  adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds  =    te1   Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 

,     '       ,  r,   ,      .         ..  ,  I  to  a  jar.    You  may  add  what  <jreen  vegetables ;  of  grain  rapidly,  send  for ■  circular.         •  =  than  either  Peruvian  guano  or  any  super- 

is,  perhaps,  (unless  a  Special  place  IS  provided  l  ...    J  ..   .  °.  °  ,     ,    I    Also;  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  gestae™,  Keap- j  p„n„_„."fi*^ 

11       1  -v  1        v  1  =  or  fruit  you  like   provided  thev  are  fresh  =  ers and  Mowers,  =  phosphate  made  from  a  hard  mineral  guano. 

for  them,)  no  better  place  than  under  the  stage  j  They  may  bg  ^  ^  {hem  ftom  f     TMPROved  hay.  straw  and  fodder  cutters.    I Tb" is  P"7^  *  twel'c       of  ™- 


of  a  cool  green-house ;  but,  what  ever  place  j 


many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers,  = 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through-  I 
;  out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Tesas,  California,  " 


FOR  ALL  CKOFS. 


dirt. 


=  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va-  = 
I  riety  of  Farm  Implements.   Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address  | 
WM.  L.  BOYER  .V.  BRO.,  I 
Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue, 


putrefaction. — Ex. 


COSH  AI7D  POES. 


may  be  assigned  them,  it  is  indispensable  that  f 

it  admits  a  moderate  amount  of  light;  is  kept! 

.  ,   t  ,       t,    „     .        .  .      ,  iV  .^'1    ±5est  Iime  to  Faint  Houses. — Experiments!  Philadelphia, pa.  = 

cool,  but  above  the  freezing  point,  and  that  the  =...,'.'..  „  ,      ,  =  Aug.  io,  1867.  31  = 

,      .       ,         ..         .  ■     ,  I  snow  that  pamt  on  surfaces  exposed  to  the  sun,  =  ....«  -.-».  .».-.....,.-..  »,.,.,  „.,»,.«  ,.,.„.„.,.,  = 

atmosphere  19 .such  as  smts  growing  plant^  gen- 1  wm  be  much  morc  durable  if  appUed  in  j^l  PATENT  ROCS  AJTD  STUMP  EXTEACTOK.  | 
erally:  alike  free  from  both  saturation  and  dry- = ,  _    .  ,     I  patent  granted  august  14,  leco. 

,      t  .  ,  ,    =tumu  or  Spnng,  than  if  put  on  during  hots 

ness,  whicn  will  with  equal  certainty  engender !      iV       i        ,  ,     ,  I 

'  '     ^        „  =  weather.    In  cool  weather  it  dries  slowly,  i 

outrefactLOn. — Ex.  I.  ,  ,    ...       ,  5 

l  forms  a  hard,  glossy  coat,  tough  like  glass,  | 

i  while  if  applied  in  warm  weather,  the  oil  | 
|  strikes  into  the  wood,  leaving  the  paint  so  dry  I 

I  that  it  is  rapidly  beaten  off  by  rains.  1 

From  carefully  conducted  experiments  by  |  I 

different  parties,  it  is  ascertained  that  one  bush- 1  ™.....,.....,.,...™.„„.......  «...  | 

el  of  corn  will  make  a  little  over  ten  and  a  I  The  crop  returns  from  the  South  show  that  a  I 
half  pounds  of  pork — gross.  Taking  this  re-  =  large  amount  of  surplus  food  has  been  raised  in  | 
suit  as  a  basis,  the  following  deductions  are  I  that  region  this  season.  1 
made  which  all  farmers  would  do  well  to  lay  | 1 
by  for  convenient  reference — that:  i  *  1         i*    '  Hr^  _l  j_  ! 

When  corn  sells  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  |  j^QVftXTXStXlfg  M~8]X&VtV(X$tlT*  j 
per  bushel,  pork  costs  one  and  a  half  cents  per  j  — ~— -  ...,,.,...,.,.,,„.  „,.....„.„  .,.,.„,_„.„.,..„„,  | 

pound.  |  ^Massachusetts.  ! 

When  corn  costs  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  f   _  { 

pork  costs  three  cents  per  pound.  I'Eirtmttkees,  | 

When  corn  sells  for  thirty-three  cents  perl       grapevines,  SMALL  frvits4  f 

bushel,  pork  costs  four  cents  per  pound.  j  Holland  Flower  Boots,  &.C.,  &c.  ! 

The   following   Statement  Shows   What    the  I    For  Fall  Planting,  we  have  for  sale  10,000  Pear  Trees ;  5000  1 


BATJGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  STo.  20  S.  Belaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


July  37,  1867. 


I  Grapevines ;  5U00  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees ;  5'J0e  E 
larmei*  realizes  011  COm  -Wheil  SOld  m  the  form  ;  Currants.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries;  1000 choice  \ 
c  =  Roses  and  Shrubs,— warranted  first-class  stock,  and  the  choice  | 

01  pOili  :  =  of  this  season's  growth,— which  we  offer  to  purchasers  at  thO  I 

When  pork  sells  for  three  cents  per  pound,  it  | lowe6t  price8 ;  'ogether  wift  tbe  fine8t  coUecUon  of 
bi'ings  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  in  corn.     |  DUTCH  BULBS 


Ehods  Island. 


iw. 


E.  BARRETT  A  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
,  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes).  Shares"  Silver  Medal 
I  Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
=  Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road- 
=  Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 
=  Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  Panning  Tools 
=  and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

=  Factory,  No.  9  Bnrges  Street; 

=  Office,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 

;    September  21, 1867.  tf-37 

HUBBARD,  BLAKE  &  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 
sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  k  CO. 

1  Providence,  Sept.  lil,  1867.  tf-37 

WELLINGTON'S   VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,    AT   W.  E. 
BARRETT  &  CO. 
=    Providence,  Sept.  31,  1867. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  E 
=  BARRETT  &  CO. 

|    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. .  tf-37 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  Arnold,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright'B 
^  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings  ;  Shares's  Patent  Harrows  and 

2  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters.  Garden 
i  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades.  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  <fcc, 
=  Holder's  Block,  Main  Street. 

I  Woonsocket,  It.  I. 


=  Every  t-armer,  that  has  stumps  and  rocks  to  pull,  should  not 
=  be  without  one.   Also,  those  engaged  in  quarrying  Stone  and  = 

When  pork  Sells  for  four  Cents  per  pound,  it  j  ^^^"^^Xan  ml  IeUP6'  I  "Machine  isone  of  the  greatest  Labor-savinB  Improve-  j 

brings  thirty-three  cents  per  bushel  in  corn.      j  ^^TJ^JtSS  s^lZ'.  SneUK !  ™nave  » WS^SSS'SS  MM ! 

When  pork  sells  for  five  cents  per  pound,  it  I  so  Water  street,  Boston.  ImB^^  wells  *  ca,  _  |  ^^^^^^'^^^^  | 
brings  forty-five  cents  per  bushel  in  corn.        1     office,  no.  7  water  street,  boston," mass.     I  machl°e,in  "f  •  f°,.r.r?c£s  ^nd  small  stumps  They  are  built ; 

..^cu  .u.ij  mvi.v.n.j^vi  ^ujli^i  ah  ^  Oct.  19  1867.  4w-42    =  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  having  a  hoiBt  with  a  three-fall  block  of  = 

|  „,„„„„,  Im.uminm.imiii.uiiimni  luiMiiiHiiiiii  ■■■■■  ,.„»...,.,.«  ■■■■■>  I  7  to  14  feet  from  the  surface,  and  will  take  out  rocks  weighing  I 

■nuinmniuHutmufniiuuiMtiiimniMiiun  I  THREE  GIFTS  I  FREE  GIFTS  I  1     '    To'  ,a'l'l,  ,,1  "l "\  =  ^rom  ODe  hundred  pounds  to  ten  tons  weight,  without  digging  = 

AGEIODLTTJEE  IN  AFRICA.— The  WOrk  Of  re-1    A         Debbb  Pattebw.  a  Pamtlt  Sewino  Maohtne,  or  ^  —  *^  numDer  9J  ^hese_  Macbines  are  always  on  hand,  for  sale. 


=  T)ERRT'S  HAY  CUTTERS,  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
=  X  sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  4  CO. 

I     Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  '"-37 


Mexv  fork. 


=  Gold  Watch,  for  one  or  two  days1  service  in  any  town  or  vil- 1  . 

covering  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  Africa,  =  iage.  Particulars  and  gift  sent  free,  by  addressing,  with  l  ,n^rj„XS*RiSKI*53S  ^™S^r     -  I     £  ,Yr°  m  1 

..    „  .  ■      ai       •  , ,  I  stamp,  W.  KI3K  &  CO.,  No.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  \  fpit  lii^v!  which  will  raise  a  Boiler,  weighing  8  tons,  10  ; 

is  steadily  going  on  m  Algeria  under  the  pat- 1  o=t.  i»,  1867.  Sm-42  I  and  see  them,  at  the  ken^o-tox  ieox  woekb.  I 


|  Prices  range  from  $125.00  to  1*225.00. 


|  -VjENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
1  (ESTABLISHED  IN  182S.) 


COUNTRY 
WD  ALL  WIIO  HAVE  FOE  SALE 


ronage  of  Napoleon  HI,  and  is  accomplished  | "»»-"-" 
by  boring  artesian  wells.    About  one  hundred  j  T°  ' 
wells  are  now  flowing,  reclaiming  the  desert  1 

vrriprpvor  thpv  pre  and  makinw  the  barrpn  %  I'l-OTD'SS,  M*I*TyTG  'HflAK.  PUK«,  StvISTS,  | 
wnercM.1   iuy  aic,  auu  iu.tis.iui,  tue  uaireu  =    oil,  BOPS.  VESETARlKs,  Feeuxss,  f 

waste  blossom  into  fertile  gardens.  In  thej  ^gigf.  AVTti?y,EiiIV^AI1;SS'  ! 
district  of  Ouled  Rir,  stretching  far  southward  j  "  fish,  wool,'&c.    '  | 

in  in  lisp  rlpqprt   thprp  nl'ft  HOW  thirfV-five  Wplk  i    I  have  large  experience  in  the  sale  of  Produce,  and  can  ob- = 

mco  tne  aeseit,  mcro  die  uuw  tuu.j  mi.  »ciib,  !taintheH[GHZSTpr,cesforlhe  8ame,  and  make  FUll  OASUi 


Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
UST-Call  and  sr-e  them  at  the  fTuvr-ivnTfix  linv  ifn™  I  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.   Orders  and  enquiries 
=  Beach  and  Vienna  Sirens  KES.BRGXOS  IEON  WOEKB,    addresEed  t0  thp  imdersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 

™— —  |  Beacb  ^d  V'ennaAST  ARCHAMBAULT,  PHILAT.EI.PHxA.    I  »  "ustrated  catalogue  sent  free  upon  applicaUon 
MERCHANTS,    AHg.  10,  1867.  3m-31    |  '  West  TrToY,  N.  Y. 

""  ...i.i.miM   ;    june  22  1867.  *t'm-24 

NOTICE  ESPECIAL !  i  •,une".100'- 


JEMBERTON 


PEA  
MARL  COMPANY. 

3rOJmd  Which  tWO  thousand  gardens  have  been  I  EF;JD1l?8vWI.TIiIN  TIV  I>A^?f''?m  the  receipt  of  the  goods.  "  I  &lgj§BP^  BltaTne8s°'Ba°dule™  C«arrh°Indeairdis-  i  This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
JlLJiUUHun-utiy  o  The  highest  charge  for  selling  is  5  per  cent.   A  weekly  price  =  faLe  which  fle.h  isletr  Stir  L?  ■  =  SAND  JIAlit,  in  V.anliticB  of  from  four  toss,  (one  car  load), 

M-med,  and  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  |  current  sheet  is  issued  by  me,  which  I  will  send  feee  to  any  i  ,.„,„_  encIostog  stamp,  for  particular  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 

date  trees  planted.    The  conquest  of  the  desert  j  ^SJjL&jgw  ^X?lTlX£t'  ,T£y         \  3°^?^^^TER      SCALP  RENOTA"  I  !»?*E^5i5S  proved 


mrs.  m.  g.  brown's 
Metaphysical  Discovery, 


Mew  Htsexj. 


is  steadily  pushed  with  almost  universal  B*<>)f*£^™ri^ 
^sbvfLmilitarybor^ 

-    Send  for  copy  of  Prices  Current,  andj3j!^k^nshjp  =  =  Circulars,  with  particulars,  fubnisiikt*  fbee.  on  appll- 


ly  equipped  and  provided  with  the  necessary  | 
implements. — Exchange.  =  Sept.  29,  1867. 


JAMES  W.  EDGERLY, 
84  Kneeland  St.,  Boston. 

Steow 


]  ibis  is  a  success. 

EXFRESSLY  PUT  UP  FOll  ANIMALS.  |  cation  to 

Aug.  3,1867.  3m_3n    =    March  9, 1867. 


J.  C.  GAS  KILL.  Supt., 
Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 

tf-ue-9 


TES'iiS  OF  ADYSSTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  aavertisemcnts  will  be  published  in  the 
Fabu  a>T)  Fibeside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  Inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  In  a  good  style.  The  Jour- 
nal h»a  won  Its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COTtmiSSIOIf  TO  LOCAL  AGEBTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  alocal  agent  in  every  town  In  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Fabm  AMD  Fibeside  ruay 
act  aB  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FAEH  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  numberillustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abllty.  Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 


<> 


A  JOURNAL'  OF 


ATMB  THE  ARTS. 


AGRiCiTLiTURE,      LITERATURE,  "^-^J'  -■  ■  -■  . 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  EOSS,  -PUBLISHE'll,  MAIJV  SI'JiEET.       2'irO  DOLZAKS  TEH  AWUM,  IJV  ADVANCE. 

VOL.  1.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  L,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9.  1867. 


SJJVGZE  COTT,  FIVE  CENTS. 

NO.  45. 


Farm  anil  ©anicrt, 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FARM. 

In  considering  the  Chemistry  of  the  Farm, 
we  must,  first  of  all,  bring  to  notice  that  ac- 
cumulation of  wonderful  and  important  facts, 
which  unfolds  the  philosophy  of  the  origin, 
the  structure,  and  the  growth  of  plants.  In 
darkness  intense  as  midnight  was  this  knowl- 
edge involved  for  centuries,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  light  of  those  fires  in  which  were  buried  the 
crucibles  of  the  chemist,  that  the  dark  cloud 
was  pierced,  and  all  around  and  beneath  illu- 
minated. 

The  germination  and  growth  of  a  plant  is 
strictly  a  chemical  problem,  and  intimate  in- 
deed is  the  connection  of  the  soil  cultivator 
with  its  perfect  development.  He  has  not  the 
power  to  compel  the  aggregation  of  atoms ; 
the  unseen  Manipulator  whom  we  designate 
the  "Vital  Force  "  is  the  chemist  who  performs 
this  marvellous  work,  and  whose  skill  far  ex- 
ceeds all  human  capability.  His  laboratory  is 
no  circumscribed  one,  bounded  by  partition  of 
wood  and  stone,  but  its  area  extends  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  its  enclosing  walls 
is  the  great  rotunda  whose  span  stretches  be- 
yond even  the  imagination  of  men. 

The  farmer  labors  within  this  great  rotunda, 
and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  great 
Chemist,  who  invites  him  to  aid  in  his  work. 
Day  by  day  he  witnesses  his  marvellous  power, 
in  calliug  from  the  slumbering  earth  the  tender 
blade  of  grass,  the  beautiful  flower,  the  useful 
cereal  and  leguminous  plants,  the  creeping  vine, 
and  the  spreading  oak  of  the  forest. 

He  can  promote  or  destroy  the  work  of  the 
great  Creator  and  Architect ;  he  can  retard  or 
facilitate  the  chemical  changes  which  are  going 
on  so  continuously  and  vigorously  around  and 
beneath  his  feet. 

And  what  are  these  changes  ?  A  knowledge 
of  them  teaches  the  great  secret  of  plant 
growth.  It  unfolds  the  philosophy  of  that  fact, 
incomprehensible  to  so  many,  how,  from  the 
ethereal  atmosphere,  almost  alone,  the  solid 
forms  of  organized  structures  are  elaborated. 

How  wonderful  is  the  fact,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  material  of  the  grains,  and  fruits, 
and  grasses  which  we  gather  into  our  barns  and 
granaries,  is  composed  of  the  constituents  of 
common  air!  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  won- 
derful, that  the  solid  and  inflexible  fibres  of 
the  oak,  the  hickory,  the  beech,  and  scores  of 
other  woods,  exceeding  even  these  in  density 
and  darkness,  are  formed  from  the  unstable 
medium  we  breathe,  and  which  seems  so  utterly 
devoid  of  materiality  and  solidity. 

Chemistry  alone  is  capable  of  teaching  us 
the  philosophy  of  that  aggregation  of  atoms 
by  which  plant  organisms  are  developed  and 
increased,  until  full  maturity  is  attained.  It 
teaches  us  respecting  the  office  the  soil,  the 
rain,  the  air  subserves  in  accomplishing  the 
work ;  and  the  information  it  furnishes  is 
minute,  wonderfully  exact,  and  full  of  interest 
to  the  student.  It  teaches  the  interesting  fact, 
that  the  soil  originates  from  the  solid  rock  which 
constitutes  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  explains 
the  nature  of  the  forces  which  have  produced 


crumbling  and  decay  in  the  same.  Its  teach-: 
j  ings  are  so  important  in  this  particular,  that  we  i 
!  will  stop  a  moment  to  consider  them. 

If  we  procure  from  one  of  our  hills  a  piece  i 
!  of  granite  of  cither  of  the  different  varieties,  j 
;  and  finely  pulverize  and  analyze  it,  we  shall  j 
!  find  it  to  contain  all  the  constituent  elements  j 
\  of  which  all  other  rocks  consist.  Hence  we  I 
!  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  they  all  originate  ; 
I  from  the  granite ;  that  this  is  the  parent  rock  \ 
j  of  quartz*  shale,  serpentine,  feldspar,  mica,  &c,  | 
i  from  the  crumbling  of  which  our  soils  have ! 
I  been  formed.  By  the  decomposition  and  \ 
\  crumbling  of  the  mica  and  feldspar  in  a  ! 
:  particular  region,  one  kind  of  soil  is  formed  ;  ! 
\  by  limestone  in  other  localities,  another  kind  ;  ! 
land  hence  it  is  plain  to  see  that  a  variety  of ] 
!  soils  must  result  from  the  disiutergation  of  the  ! 
!  different  kinds  of  rocks.  j 
A  very  clear  conception  of  the  work  of  ex-  j 
i  foliation  may  be  obtained  by  supposing  an  in- ! 
!  dividual  to  have  been  placed  upon  our  planet  I 
I  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  hard,  impenetrable  = 
\  mass  of  rock.  Suppose  him  to  have  lived  j 
through  all  the  great  epochs  of  time  until  the  | 
present,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  gradual  me-  f 
tamcrphosis  from  barren  sterility  to  the  ex- f 
treme  of  vegetable  luxuriance.  Suppose  him  I 
capable  of  witnessing  the  gradual  crumbling  I 
of  the  adamantine  masses,  and  the  formation  j 
of  cultivatable  soils.  If  the  agencies  in  past  ages " 
were  the  same  as  are  now  at  work,  he  would  ! 
have  seen  that  every  flash  of  lightning  shoot- 1 
ing  athwart  the  sky,  by  decomposing  the  at- j 
mosphere,  produced  a  trace  of  nitre  acid,  and  j 
that  this,  falling  upon  the  rock,  aided  in  the  | 
work  of  separation.  He  would  have  seen  that  I 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  the  rapid  freezing  j 
and  thawing,  the  mechanical  effects  of  rain,  } 
the  attrition  of  dust  moved  by  winds,  all  con-  j 
spired  to  reduce  the  seemingly  defiant  quartz,  j 
and  shale,  and  gneiss,  to  a  finely  subdivided  j 
powder  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life. —  I 
The  chemistry  of  these  atoms  of  dust  is  very  j 
easily  understood. 

The  Creator,  in  the  beginning,  made  use  of] 
about  sixty  different  kinds  of  materials  in  con-  \ 
structing  our  planet,  and  he  selected  only  ten  I 
or  twelve  of  these  from  which  to  form  all  kinds  | 
of  rocks.  It  follows  that  the  dust  atoms  must  I 
be  made  up  of  the  same  materials  as  the  parent  ] 
rock.  From  the  mineral  food  of  plants  it  is  ob- 1 
taincd.  The  inorganic  or  mineral  food  which  j 
plants  require  are  principally  silica,  lime,  mag-  j 
nesia,  sulphur,  potash,  and  soda.  Their  pres-  { 
ence  in  the  soil  is  indispensable,  as  without  ! 
them  no  plant  growth  could  begin  and  continue,  f 
A  plant  has  as  capricious  an  appetite  for  its  j 
mineral  food  as  a  human  being  has  for  his ! 
food,  and  each  variety  calls  for  its  appropriate  [ 
nutriment ;  and  if  nature  does  not  supply  it  I 
sufficiently  in  the  soil,  or  if  we  do  not  step  in  [ 
and  furnish  it,  it  famishes  and  dies.  There  is  I 
as  much  propriety  in  saying,  when  we  observe  j 
a  stalk  of  corn  struggling  for  existence  in  an  I 
impoverished  soil,  that  it  is  starving  to  death,  I 
as  there  is  in  saying  that  an  animal  famishes  I 
when  food  is  withheld. 

Let  us  observe  still  further  the  striking  anal-  j 
ogy  between  plant  life  and  animal  life.  I  have ! 
said  that  both  have  their  appropriate,  chosen  ! 


food.  If  we  place  before  a  cow  or  horse  some 
forms  of  food  which  man  requires,  and  with- 
hold hay  and  grain,  they  will  ultimately  per- 
ish. Thus  it  is  with  vegetables.  If  we  plant 
peas  or  beans  upon  a  field  where  no  trace  of 
lime  is  found  in  the  soil,  although  it  may  be 
rich  in  minerals  which  other  plants  would  live 
and  thrive  upon,  they  will  as  certainly  famish 
as  though  we  sowed  them  in  the  granite  quar- 
ries of  Quincy,  or  among  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps.  To  attempt  to  feed  the  different  varie- 
ties of  plants  upon  the  dust  atoms  of  a  single 
kind  of  rock,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  gather 
the  different  races  of  men  together,  and  en- 
deavor to  sustain  them  npon  the  watery  fruits 
of  the  tropics.  (Vhile  the  seething  negro  would 
satiate  his  appetite,  and  grow  lusty,  upon  the 
watermelon  and  the  banana,  the  greasy  Es- 
quimaux would  cry  aloud  for  his  train  oil  and 
blubber ;  and  if  withheld,  he  would  probably 
die  from  the  cravings  of  unappeased  hunger. 

A  plant  is  like  an  infant,  as  respects  the  prep- 
aration of  its  food.  It  has  no  teeth  to  masti- 
cate, no  salivary  glands  to  pour  out  diluting 
fluids,  to  render  digestible  its  rocky  aliment, 
and  yet  it  can  receive  it  only  in  a  liquid,  sol- 
uble form.  Its  mouths  are  microscopic,  and  j 
nothing  not  minutely  subdivided  can  pass  their  1 
portals. 

Farmers  are  men  nurses,  laboring  among ! 
their  plant  children,  pulverizing  and  moisten-  j 
ing  their  food,  just  as  the  female  nurse,  within  I 
the  precincts  of  the  children's  nursery,  isbusi-I 
ly  employed  in  preparing  and  rendering  easily  ! 
digestible  that  which  the  appetite  of  her  lit-  j 
tie  troop  so  urgently  demands. 

Nature  does  much,  by  the  activity  of  those  j 
forces  already  alluded  to,  in  preparing  the  in- 1 
organic  food  of  vegetables.  Although  the  | 
rocks  have  crumbled  into  powder  of  varied  ! 
fineness,  and  the  mass  of  this  constitutes  the  j 
soil,  yet  the  largest  portion  is  still  very  far  from  j 
being  fine  enough  to  be  appropriated  by  plants.  1 
Minute  atoms  of  granite,  of  limestone  and  feld-  j 
spar,  scarcely  perceptible  without  the  aid  of! 
the  microscope,  pervade  every  soil,  and  must  I 
be  further  acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid  from  j 
the  air,  by  rain,  by  mechanical  forces,  ifcc.,  be-! 
fore  they  are  of  any  use  to  our  maize  plants,  I 
tubers,  grains,  or  vines. 

It  will  be  clearly  understood,  that  we  may  j 
possess  land  rich  in  the  mineral  substances  j 
which  a  particular  grain  requires,  and  yet,  after  I 
successive  crops,  it  may  languish  and  fail  for  { 
the  want  of  a  substance  already  in  the  soil,  I 
but  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  used  by  j 
the  grain.  In  this  we  see  the  connection  ofj 
chemistry  with  the  business  of  the  farmer  in  I 
the  tillage  of  his  lands.  He  plies  vigorously  ! 
the  plow,  the  hoe,  and  the  cultivator;  he  digs,  I 
he  pulverizes,  he  reverses  the  condition  of  the  \ 
soil ;  bringing  up  to  the  surface  that  which  was  I 
buried,  and  burying  that  which  was  upon  the  ! 
surface ;  and  does  he  suppose  that  the  vigor  he  I 
thereby  imparts  to  the  soil  and  plants  is  due ! 
solely  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  his  labors?! 
There  are  great  benefits  thus  produced  which  j 
are  far  from  being  mechanical.  It  is  indeed  | 
beneficial  to  loosen  the  soil  so  as  to  prevent  j 
binding,  and  to  aid  in  the  percolation  of  water! 
through  it ;  but  some  of  the  greatest  benefits  \ 
of  active  tillage  are  strictly  chemical  iu  their 


.  nature  By  stirring  the  soil,  atmospheric  air 
[  is  let  in ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  it  contains 
{  fixes  its  corrosive  teeth  into  those  minute  grains 
|  of  rock,  and  rends  them  asunder.  They  are 
!  thus  so  changed,  that,  instead  of  being  rcject- 
{ ed  by  the  hungry  plants,  they  are  seized  with 
!  avidity,  and  consumed. 

I  And,  further,  by  tillage  there  are  chemical 
|  effects  produced  in  that  part  of  the  soil  not 
!  mineral  or  inorganic,  by  which  decay  or  pu- 
!  trefaclive  change  is  carried  forward,  and  plant 
{  food  produced  in  large  quantities.  Thuschem- 
|  istry  conclusively  shows  that,  by  mechanical 
I  labor  alone  upon  a  soil,  nutriment  is  afforded 
j  which  is  equivalent  to  the  application  of  ma- 
!  nure ;  aud  with  these  facts  distinctly  in  mind, 
!  the  farmer  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  energy 
j  with  which  his  crops  shoot  forward  after  the 
!  application  of  the  hoe  and  the  cultivator. 
{  It  was  chemistry  that  taught  the  husband- 
|  man  the  importance  of  subsoil  plowing.  There 
|  are  many  farmers  who  are  unable  to  overcome 
!  their  prejudices  sufficiently  to  try  the  experi- 
{ ment  of  deep  plowing  upon  their  soils.  They 
!  suppose  the  whole  virtue  of  their  lands  lies  in 
I  the  black  mould  or  humus  upon  the  surface  ; 
!  aud  if  they  go  below,  and  bring  up  sand,  and 
j  yellow  or  pale  earth,  and  mingle  with  it,  of 

!  course  it  must  dilute  and  impair  its  fertility.  

j  They  certainly  know  that  their  soils  are  super- 
!  ficial  and  weak  enough,  without  going  down 
j  to  briug  up  that  which  cannot  sustain,  as  they 
;  suppose,  a  blade  of  grass.    They  reason  thus 
I  because  chemistry  has  not  taught  them  its  im- 
|  portant  lessons.    How  important  to  remember 
!  that  that  which  lies  deep  below  the  mould 
j  came  from  the  rocks,  and  is  rich  oftentimes  in 
their  mineral  constituents.    It  needs  only  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  surface,  so  that  air  and  rain 
can  reach  it,  to  promote  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, and  fit  it  for  important  plant  aliment. 

Chemistry  teaches  that  plants  do  not  obtain 
all  the  elements  of  their  growth  from  the  min- 
gled rock  dust  and  humus  constituting  the  soil. 
The  atmosphere  comes  in  for  a  share  in  rear- 
ing the  structure,  and  the  aid  it  renders  is  vol- 
untary, and  entirely  independent  of  help  from 
the  husbandman.  He  cannot  promote  his  in- 
terests and  increase  his  crops  by  endeavors  to 
influence  atmospheric  action  upon  his  plants. 
It  is  only  through  the  soil  that  he  is  able  to  do 
this.  Plants  derive  their  carbon,  or  charcoal, 
chiefly  from  the  air.  The  great  bulk  of  all 
plants  is  carbon,  and  consequently  we  sec  how 
important  is  the  aid  derived  from  that  source. 

How  few  of  us  call  to  mind  the  fact,  as  wo 
sit  around  our  comfortable  hearth-stone  in  the 
long  evenings  of  winter,  and  witness  the  grad- 
ual transmutation  of  the  blazing  pile  of  wood 
into  black,  lustrous  charcoal,  and  theD,  by 
further  combustion,  apparently  into  a  heap  of 
ashes,  that  there  is  in  one  a  constituent  of  the 
very  winds  from  which  we  are  so  effectually 
sheltered,  and  in  the  other  a  portion  of  the  soil 
abstracted  from  our  fields.  I  am  perplexed  to 
understand  how  any  one  can  witness  these  won- 
derful changes  from  day  to  day,  and  not  have 
sufficient  curiosity  awakened  to  be  led  to  inter- 
rogate that  beautiful  science  which  is  compe- 
tent to  answer  every  question  and  solve  all  dif- 
ficulties.— NichoVs  Chemical  Lectures. 
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^      .  u^.^    n  [George  County,  Maryland,  a  man  who,  not- 1  effort  to  save  them.    None  escaped  entirely  j  ish  farmer,  by  paying  proper  attention  to  mut- 

XJ  &f  JUttS    ;|£^aTTt;tS*  |  -withstanding  bis  hereditary  wealth,  was  emi-  !  but  those  who  had  not  tasted  the  fish.    Among  { ton  and  iambs,  can  produce  better  and  cheaper 

bs:=:=:::=====^^  j  nently  practical,  estimate  the  annual  tax  for  j  the  fish  eaten  on  that  occasion  were  specimens  j  coarse  wool  than  any  nation  or  other  farmer 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS— GYPSUM,  j  fencjng  on  a  farm  0f  0ne  hundred  and  fifty  I  of  a  caranx  or  yellow  mackerel.  j  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  an 

This  substance  possesses  some  peculiar  prop-  i  acres>  ProPerly  enclosed  and  subdivided,  with)  similar  conditions  of  unhealthfulness  attach  j  enormous  rent  for  his  land,  we  think  the 
erties  It  consists  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime  and  I  Post  and  rails  of  chestnut,  at  $130.  In  colonial  [  t0  the  flesb  0f  various  species  of  shell-fish,  [  American  farmer  can  do  it  and  make  money, 
water,  its  composition,  or  rather  the  proportion  I  times>  in  the  older  States  timber  was  an  incum-  j  more  particularly  to  the  mussel  of  our  sea  coast,  j  But  many  farmers  in  this  country,  who  have 
of  its 'component  parts  being  similar  to  that  ofIbrance'  taxing  tbe  ingenuity  and  industry  ofjwhich,  sometimes  harmless,  is  not  unfrequently  j  kept  this  class  of  sheep,  have  failed,  and  do 
the  alabaster  Its  abundance  in  the  tertiary  I tbe  farmer  for  it3  removal ;  now  the  reverse  is  j  very  poisonous.  The  oyster,  also,  sometimes  j  fail  now,  simply  because  their  whole  attention 
basins  around  Paris  has  given  it  tbe  name  of ! tbe  case  :  5t  is  daily  SettmS  more  scarce  and  j  exhibits  similar  properties.  Our  fresh-water  j  is  directed  to  the  production  of  lambs.  Stock 
Dlaster  of  Paris  It  is  found  in  Nova  Scotia  in  I  valuable,  and  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when,  j  mussels  are  likewise  considered  unsafe  by  {  sheep  never  produce  the  best  wool.  Coarse 
profusion  in  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks.  Itis  I as  now  in  France  (once  the  best  timbered !  m0st  persons,  although  their  disagreeable  taste  j  wool  from  breeding  ewes  is  generally  poor.— 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  I  country  in  Europe,)  we  will  be  compelled  to  j  generally  save  them  from  being  the  subject  of)  The  great  success  in  the  production  of  this 
and  limestone  in  juxtaposition    It  is  formed  1  buy i4  by  tbe  Pound  for  domestic  purposes.  j  experiment.  j  wool  is  from  wethers,  and  from  these  we  have 

wherever  sulphuric  acid  is  generated  and  comes !  True,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  hedge  j   j  both  wool  and  mutton. 

in  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime.    Crystallized ! is  beinS  substituted  for  the  more  expensive!         COARSE  WOOL-WORSTED  GOODS.  j  

gypsum  is  called  selenite,  and  the  anient  *,\ ™ The  New  York  Tr^ne  says  in  regard  t0|  Autumn  Plants -There  is  no  doubt  of 
mans  are  said  to  have  used  it  as  gla8s    It  18 1  ™  n  E^land  th      blic  voice|  coarse  wooled  sheep:    "Before  the  war  we|«*  benefit  of  Autumn  planting  for  trees  or 

ofte n  colored  by  ox.de  of  iron  to  grey,  brown,  ;  J^^^^^^  of  j  were  importing  nearly  all  of  the  worsted  braids  j  vines,  provided  they  are  duly  protected  against 

red,  yellow,  and  even  black.  18  "Lm*  Idibeu  do"""^  "  »_  f  *       a        '        .„.„„.,.,  mlat,,itv  I  the  heaving  frosts  of  Winter.    We  have  plant- 

=  the  enormous  amount  of  land  required  tor  their  =  ot  w  men  we  consume  an  enoimous  quantity.  =  ,     .    .   _        ,         ,    ,      r  . 

It  is  used  extensively  for  making  plaster  casts  ]  Each  he^e  .g  fiye  m  s[x  feet  wide  \  We  were  alg0]  and  are  noW)  importing  !arge  {  ed  our  cherries  in  September,  and  always  with 

and  for  stucco.  It  is  prepared  for  these  pur-  j  ^  ^  .{ ^m  exhaugt  the  land  Qn  ]  quantities  of  iastingS)  of  which  so  many  gaiter !  S°od  results.  Our  pears  and  apples  we  prefer 
poses  by  calcinating,  which  is  simply  heating  j  ^  ^  ^  q£.  fuj     fiye  feej.  j  bootg  and  ghoes  are  mad6)  and  gentlemen's  \ 10  PIant  never  later  than  October,  if  we  can 

it  in  kilns  or  kettles  until  the  water  is  expelled. }  ^  divisions  and  5ubdivigious  0f  an  es- 1  vests  and  Summer  coats.    We  were  also  im- !  Possibly  obtain  them.    The  early-planted  tree, 

It  is  then  a  fine  powder,  like  wheat  flour,  and  {  ^  ^  numerous  ag  a  judicious  rotation  off  porting  all  the  various  kinds  of  worsted  dress  |  wblle  ground  is  yet  warm,  foims  new  fibrous 
to  be  used  it  must  have  the  water  which  it  pre- ;  g  ^  fr  ntl  ire  tbe  abstraction  of!  goods,  such  as  plain  and  printed  all-wool  Mous.  j  roots,  enabling  it  more  successfully  to  with- 
viously  held  returned  to  it.  To  preserve  it  j  ^  ^  d  amounts  {0  a  ger'ioug  agCTreo-ate  I  de  Laines,  Orleans,  Coburgs,  etc.  High  revenue !  stand  the  Winter's  changes,  and  to  supply  food 
from  contracting  the  moisture  in  the  atmos-  j  .  °  A  tariffs,  imposed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  war ;  [ as  soon  as  wanted  for  the  Spring  growth.  If 

phere,  it  should  be  kept  as  nearly  air-tight  as }    Now,  that  the  agnculture  ot  eleven  stales  o  ?  ^  ^  ^  GOTemment  whi<jh  g0  fear_  \  our  trees  are  procured  from  a  distance,  and  do 

possible.  Much  of  the  plaster  of  gypsum  sold  j  this  Government  is  in  a  state  ot  transition  and  {  mcreased  tne  ice  Qf  ^  aud  {he  Wgh  j  not  arrive  in  season  to  plant  early,  we  must 
in  the  market  is  deteriorated  by  careless  hand-  j  ^e  fencing  m  many  o  them  Has  aone  to  |  ^  ^  excuan      induced  gome  t0  extend  tbeir !  make  it  a  point  to  prepare  our  ground  and 

ling  and  packing.  When  mixed  with  water  it  { decay  or  been  burned  up  by  the  contending  f  manufacturin  °  ti  and  others  t0  b  in  |  have  everything  ready,  so  that  when  they  do 
"sets  "quickly,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  be-|  armies,  tbis  would  seem  to  be  an  opportune  |  ^  ^  among  whicU  number  may  be  j  come,  no  time  need  be  lost  in  planting  them, 

tween  the  mixture  of  the  gypsum  and  the  mak- 1  moment  to  make  a  radical  change  m  their  |  ^.^  bid  feir  in  a  few       gt0 1  Clay  lands  are  better  if  worked  in  the  Fall 

ing  of  the  cast.    Of  late  years  it  has  been  a  |  fence  laws  and  to  rid  them  elves  without  any ,  ^  ^  {^  ^  of  ^  {  wnen  gomewbat  dry  .  at  any  ratf!j  tbey  should 

favorite  substance  with  dentists  in  taking  casts  |  great  shock  ot  what  jb  evidently  a  great  ana  -%  ^  commenced  tfle  manu_  |  not  be  plowed  when  wet,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 

of  mouths  to  which  teeth  were  to  be  fitted.  |  unnecessary  burden.— lurj  sieiaana  xarm.    |focture  Qf  lastiDgg.  otherg  the  production  0f|for  once  they  get  baked  down  hard  in  the 

We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  substance,  j   —  j  all_wool  Mous.  de  Laines,  and  at  least  two  firms  [  FaI1»  uo  benefit  comes  from  Winter's  frosts, 

being  once  used,  can  be  brought  to  its  original  j  POISONOUS  FISH.  }  bave  commenced  the  manufacture  of  worsted  I  an<I  often  the  Spring  gives  no  relief.    If  the 

state.  j  thTworld  there  exist  sne- 1  dress-goods,  which  we  have  heretofore  been  j  ground  for  planting  is  level  and  somewhat  stiff, 

It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  glazing  porce-i    ^  many  parts  ot  tne  w  ona  mere  exisi  spo  =  Fne-land  !  with  only  a  slight  surface  drainage,  do  not 

lain:  but  it  is  more  largely  used  as  a  fertilizer  ]  cies  of  fish  that  produce  poisonous  eflects  j     v       »  '     a         A  plant  the  tree  too  deep,  but  after  planting,  go 

of  soils  than  for  any  other  purpose.    Contain- 1  when  eaten.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  j    The  production  of  this  class  of  goods  mus  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

,    ,  , \     i.,-       -t  •  =  West  Tndieq  and  the  China  seas  where  the  =  be  limited  for  some  time  to  come,  on  account;      ,  °        ,     .  , 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  it  is  =  VY  esl  muies  anu  me  i^uiud.  teas,  wueie  tuc  ,  I  to  the  trees,  leaving  between  each  row  an  open 

.    ,        i  Tt  ■         ii    t  i  danp-erons  kinds  are  well  known  and  careful  v  =  of  the  want  of  the  right  kind  ot  wool,  very  i  „  ,    .'       ,  ° ,      .  _  4. 

extensively  used  as  a  manure.    It  is  excellent ;  uangeious  kiuus,  die  wui  kuu«  u,  auu  "  "^5  e_  '         =  furrow  drain  to  hold  and  carry  off  the  water 

for  grass  of  all  kinds,  furnishing  just  the  nutri-  j  avoided  by  the  natives.    A  kind  of  hernng  in  j  httle  being  produced  in  the  United  States  (  dur.  Wmter__HortMturisU 

ment  needed.-^^  American.  \  ««  West  Indies  known  as  the  "Yellow-bill  |  Our  manufacturers  have  to  go  to  Canada  and  j  

I  Sprat"  or  "Cailleu-tassard,"  is  especially  dread- 1  purchase  wool,  for  which  they  have  paid  the| 

|  ed  death  beino-  almost  invariably  the  prompt  I  present  season  from  42  to  50  cents  per  pound,!  Vegetable  Manures. — Some  plants  are  culti- 
FENCES.  |  regujt  Qj.  eatmg  jt_    jt  js  principally  among  j  gold,  which  is  from  60  to  70  cents  currency,    f  vated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  only  such 

The  only  country  in  Europe,  we  believe,  in  j  the  fish  of  the  herring,  the  mackerel,  the  trunk-  j  This  coarse  combing  wool  is  produced  by  I  Pafts  as  are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  the 
which  the  landed  proprietor  is  saddled  with  !  fish  and  Barraeuda  families  that  the  poisonous  j  the  English  farmers  upon  the  best  cultivated  |  materials  of  the  soil  being  only  necessary  to 
the  enormous  expense  of  enclosures  to  protect  j  kinds  are  found.  Some  of  these  may  be  eaten  |  lands  in  the  world,  and  for  which  they  pay,  in  ] tbe  growth  of  the  plant.  Thus  starch,  woody 
himself  from  trespass  is  England;  and  there  j  with  impunity  while  small,  when  large  speci-[a  great  many  instances,  a  larger  annual  rent  j nbie  and  sugar  are  substances  for  the  prodnc- 
the  hedge  has  been  to  a  great  extent  substituted  I  mens  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  many  kinds  of]  than  the  whole  purchase  money  of  our  Amer-  { tion  of  which  many  plants  are  extensively  cul- 
for  that  other  costly  nuisance,  the  fence,  in  the  j  fish  are  noxious  when  spawning,  and  whole- 1  ican  farms.  At  the  present  time  they  are  re- 1  tivated.  These  substances  are  formed  by 
enclosure  of  farms,  and  their  subdivision  into  I  some  at  other  seasons.  Careful  removal  of  the  { ceiving  from  40  to  48  cents  for  their  wool.  It  j  plants  from  air  and  water  and  contain  no  ele- 
fields.  We  have  inherited  the  pernicious  sys-  i  spawn  and  milt  immediately  after  catching,  or  j  is  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  wool  into  ]  ment  derived  from  the  soil.  In  some  places 
tem  from  our  British  ancestry,  and  in  early  j  before  cooking,  will  sometimes  render  these  jail  the  varied  kinds  of  worsted  goods,  which  [,be  potato  is  grown  solely  for  its  starch,  the 
times  when  the  country  was  partially  and  thin- 1  harmless ;  sometimes  not.  It  will  be  bourne  1  has  been  such  an  immense  source  of  wealth  to  1  beet-root  for  its  sugar,  and  flax  and  hemp 
ly  settled,  when  timber  was  not  only  valueless  |  iu  mind  that  the  oyster  is  by  many  considered  j  England,  and  which  has  given  her  a  front  {  mostly  for  their  woody  fibre.  If  after  the  sep- 
but  an  encumbrance  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  |  unfit  for  food  when  spawning.  In  some  cases  j  rank  among  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  j  aration  of  these  commercial  products,  the 
most  expeditious  means,  there  was  some  rea-  j  fish  may  be  safely  eaten  direct  from  the  water,  ]  earth.  I  refuse  is  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure,  these 

son  for  its  toleration ;  but  now  the  case  is  far !  when  the  slightest  decomposition,  however  in-  j  The  merino  is  strictly  a  wool  sheep,  and  when  { crops,  which  if  entirely  removed  are  exhaust- 
different.  When  we  come  to  consider  that  the  j  appreciable  to  the  senses,  it  will  make  them  a  { the  market  is  for  wool  only,  there  is  no  other  I  ing,  may  be  continually  raised  upon  the  same 
cost  of  building  and  repairing  the  fences  of  the  ]  dangerous  article  of  food.    The  symptoms  of  |  breed  of  sheep  that  can  at  all  compare  with  it  I  'and  without  impairing  its  fertility. 

United  States  is  enormous,  almost  beyond  the  |  fish-poisoning  are  usually  dizziness,  obscuring  1  for  profit  to  its  owner.    But  in  the  vicinity  off  «w  ""■»»  »»™ 

power  of  computation,  it  becomes  matter  for  1  of  vision  and  giddiness  accompanied  by  palpita- 1  the  large  towns,  and  in  all  populous  districts,  |    daek  Hotjes  There  are  hour?  dark  hours 

surprise  that  the  agricultural  community  does  I  tion  of  the  heart  and  a  sensation  of  weight  in]  and  where  the  facilities  for  transportation  of }  tbat  mark  the  history  of  the  brio-htest  year 
not  seek,  by  a  total  or  even  partial  abolition  |  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  with  a  diminution  {  mutton  and  lambs  are  good,  then  the  long-  [  j?ol.  not  a  wboje  m0nth  in  many  ofthe  millions 
of  the  system,  to  rid  itself  forever  of  a  burden  1  in  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  [  wooled  sheep  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  j  0f  tne  past  perhaps  has  tbe  sun  shone  bril- 
far  more  onerous  than  the  federal  taxation  to  I  Next  follow  an  acutely  painful  sensation  of  \  profitable  for  the  farmer,  and  render  sheep-  =  bantly  all  the  time  And  there  have  been  cold 
meet  the  annual  interest  on  our  billions  of  na-  j  prickling  all  over  the  body,  and  the  appear-  j  husbandly  the  most  remunerative  branch  of  1  and  st0rmy  days  in  every  year  Aud  yet  the 
tional  debt.  j  ance  of  a  fine  white  or  red  eruption,  like  that  I  agriculture.  j  mists  and  shado;.s  of  tbe  ^j^;  hourg  were  dis. 

The  late  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  one  of  his  able  j  following  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  surrounded  by  a  ]  While  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  j  gipated  and  flilted  heedlessly  away.  The  cruel- 
agricultural  addresses,  delivered  some  thirty  [  reddish  ring.  The  palms  and  soles  are  more  { that  we  have  no  desire  to  see  one  merino  sheep  f  est  of  the  ice  f^ere  have  been  broken  and  dis- 
years  ago,  estimated  the  cost  ofthe  fencing  I  especially  painful  under  these  circumstances.  |  less  in  the  country,  we  do  hope  to  see  the  day }  golved  and  the  most  furious  storm  looses  its 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  at  $100,- 1  Sometimes  there  are  frequent  vomitings,  evac-  j  when  the  farmers  in  this  country  will  keep  this  1  power  t0  barm. 

000,000;  and  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  at  1  uations  with  tenesmus  and  violent  pains,  and! class  of  sheep  and  produce  wool  enough  toj  And  what  a  parable  is  this  of  human  life— 
$10,000,000!  An  able  writer  on  National  I  involuntary  emissions  of  urine  with  coma,  j  render  us  independent  of  Canada,  and  our  en-  j  of  our  mside  worid,  where  the  heart  works  at 
Wealth  says :  "Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  j Tbe  remedies  consist  in  the  prompt  use  of  an  |  terprising  manufacturers  render  us  independent  { its  destined  labors.  Here,  too,  we  have  the 
greatest  investment  in  this  country,  the  most  I  emetic,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  cal-  ]  of  every  nation  in  the  world  by  the  production  f  overshadowing  of  dark  hours  •'  and  many  a 
costly  product  of  human  industry,  is  the  com- 1  omel,  and  such  other  treatment  as  may  be  in-  {  of  every  variety  of  worsted  goods.  j  co]d  blagt  c]^als  tbe  heart  tQ  \,g  CQre  But 

mon  fences  which  enclose  and  divide  the  fields,  j  dicated.  Stimulants,  as  tea,  coffee  and  alco-  j  If  tbe  English  farmers,  in  close  proximity  to  j  what  matters  it  ?  Man  is  born  a  hero,  and  it  is 
No  man  dreams,  that  when  compared  to  the  I  bolic  liquors,  should  be  freely  used.  Should  j  tbe  ]argest  manufactories  of  broadcloths  in  the  1  only  by  darkness  and  storms  that  heroism  gains 
outlay  on  these  unpretending  monuments  of  { the  vomiting  and  evacuations  continue,  opiates  ]  WOrld,find  it  more  advantageous  to  raise  coarse  j  its  greatest  and  best  developments  and  illustra- 
human  art,  our  cities  and  towns  with  all  their  j wm  be  required.  j  wool  and  allow  the  manufacturers  to  import  j  tions— then  it  kindles  the  black  cloud  into  a 

wealth,  are  left  far  behind;  in  many  places  the  j  A  case  is  on  record  where  the  crew  of  an  |  the  fine  wool,  is  it  not  a  question  for  the  serious  |  blaze  of  glory,  and  the  storm  bears  it  more 
fences  have  cost  more  than  the  fences  and  j  American  whaler,  while  at  the  Island  of  Juan  ]  consideration  of  those  farmers  who  are  in  those !  rapidly  on  to  its  destiny.  Despair  not,  then, 
farms  are  worth.  It  is  the  enormous  burden  | Fernandez,  after  catching  a  large  number  of  | localities  where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  I  Neither  give  it  up;  while  one  good  power  is 
which  keeps  down  the  agricultural  interest  of  |  fish,  proceeded  to  feed  upon  them,  when  forty- 1  mutton  and  lambs  ?  We  think  it  is,  and  believe  I  yours,  use  it.  Disappointment  will  not  be 
this  country,  causing  an  untold  expenditure,  !  two  out  of  fifty-seven  were  taken  ill  with  the  ]  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  errors  the  Ameri- 1  realized.  Mortifying  failures  may  attend  this 
beside  the  loss  of  the  land  the  fences  occupy.  |  symptoms  above  indicated,  and  thirty-four  of]  can  farmer  ever  committed,  that  he  has  not  |  effort  and  that  one— but  only  be  honest  and 
We  heard  the  late  Charles  Calvert,  of  Prince  =  them  died  within  eleven  hours,  spite  of  every  !  raised  more  of  this  kind  of  sheep.  If  the  Eng- 1  struggle  on,  and  it  will  work  well. 

Fun  at  Home.— Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at  home,  good  people !  Don't  shut  up  your  house  lest  the  sun  should  fade  your  carpets  •  and  your  hearts 
lest  a  hearty  laugh  shake  down  some  of  tlie  musty  old  cobwebs  there.  If  you  want  to  ruin  your  sons,  let  them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social  enjoy- 
ment must  be  left  on  the  threshold  without,  when  they  come  home  at  night.  When  once  a  home  is  regarded  as  only  a  place  to  eat  drink  and  sleep  in, 
the  work  is  begun  that  end  in  gambling  houses  and  reckless  degradation.  Young  people  must  have  fun  and  relaxation  somewhere  •  if  they  do  not 
find  it  at  their  own  hearthstones,  it  will  be  sought  at  other  and  perhaps  less  profitable  places.  Therefore  let  the  fire  bum  brightly  at  rli<*ht  and  make 
the  homestead  delightful  with  all  those  little  arts  that  parents  so  perfectly  understand.    Don't  repress  the  buoyant  spirit  of  your  children. =  ' 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 
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TW.    ¥trf\<ur1r^   ^1t«P      la  high  hand,  some  bear  a  gentle  sway,  and  [ 
+4.^    ji  j.*.w).uv   ^m^u-o^,    ( govern-  as  it  were,  by  a  seeming  obedience,  that  f 


I1V  INlJTTIIVfc  TIME. 

Wit h  lingering  glints  of  gold  mid  red 
The  waning  autumn  woods  are  gay; 

And  iu  the  deep  blue  overhead 
The  sun  8 bines  clear  and  solt  to-day. 

The  late  October  winds  are  blond, 
Their  voices  whisper  low  and  sweet; 

While  lar  away  the  blue  hills  stand 
With  valley  vapors  round  their  feet. 

Across  the  azure  of  the  sky 

The  milky  cloud-shapes,  wandering,  sail ; 
Southward  the  roving  song-birds  fly, 

And  liom  the  stubble  pipe  the  quail. 

Along  the  irinding  path  we  go, 
Through  fields  in  which  the  aster  nods; 

And  over  breezy  slopes  where  grow 
l'he  yellow-painted  golden  rods — 

Along  the  path  by  field  and  hill, 
With  many  a  lightly-spokeu  jest, 

Past  golden  orchard  rows  where  still 
The  robin  shows  his  crimson  breast — 

Until  at  last  the  woods  we  gain, 

And  Ihere,  with  shout  and  crashing  sound, 
We  beat  the  boughs  till  downward  rain 

The  ripened  nuts  upon  the  ground. 

All  other  sounds  around  ore  hushed, 

There  is  no  note  of  any  bird  ; 
Hut  through  these  aisles  with  autumn  flushed 

Our  voices  far  and  wide  are  heard. 


honok  your  business.  (till  the  refinements  of  art,  arc  found  l<>  be  the 

_  .  ,  .       ,  .         ,  ...  !  most  genuine  and  line.    In  a  stale,  therefore, 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  a  man  is  proud  of  his  i   .      .     ...  ,  .  ,         .  a  .i.„ 

;  is,  by  complaisance  and  winning  behavior,  but  i       ,        .      „.  ...  ;  where  is  neither  so  much  to  be  coveted  on  the 

•       i  -»1L  .    ,    .     j,  r     ■  work  or  Ins  calling.  Yet  nothing  is  more  com-  I       .     ,        .   ,     ,     .  ,       ,.  ,,,.„„ 

lit  is  out  of  their  husbands  power  to  relusc;  °        _  ,.     „   ,  ,   i  one  hand,  nor  to  be  dreaded  on  the  other,  as 

I .      . ,      .   .  ,    =  nion  than  to  hear  men  finding  fault  constantly  =  .  _  .  ,  ■    ■  ■  ,  .  .  .„  .„ 

i  theni  anvlhing  they  desire:  others  govern  by  =    .  .  .    ,     ,     .  ,  ,      .     =  at  first  appears,  how  submissive  oiiu'ht  we  to 

I,    ,  T  ,    i=.     ,  i  i  with  their  particular  business,  and  deeming;.    ,    ..     ,.        ,    ,  „     . ,        ,  „ 

=  loudness,  and  some  by  fits;  however  to  cud =  1    .  ,      .  §  be  to  the  disposal  of  Providence .'    How  tem- 

'=,,,.         .  .  x    .„  .       i  themselves  unfortunate  because  fastened  to  it  I       .   .         ■  .         ,         .,  ,  , 

=.  all  disputes  between  us,  I  will  put  what  I  have  !  .  .  .    ,         ;  perate  in  ourdesues  ajul  pursuits  !    How  much 

=    .,  . ,  .         „   .'  ....  I  by  the  necessity  ol  gaining  a  livelihood.    In  1  .  .  ,  . 

=.  said  upon  this  proof,  it  you  are  willing  to  try  =  ».      ..       .  •         ,  .  ,    .     ,    ,  ,=  more  attentive  to  preserve  our  virtue  and  mi- 

=       T,       *l     ,         .  .  ,,  ,   „  i  this  spirit  men  1  ret,  and  laboriously  destroy  all  =  .   .    ,.  ...      ,    ,  ,f  , 

i  it.    I  have  five  horses  in  my  stable ;  you  shall  I        1  .  ,  ,         ,  .  I  prove  our  minds,  than  to  gain  I  he  doubtful 

|.  .      i  *  t  t    ■„         I  their  comfort  m  the  work  ;  or  they  change  iheir  i     ,      .       ,    .  .  ,,, 

I  harness  them  to  a  cart,  in  which  I  will  put  a  I  ,  .      ..     ...      .  =  and  equivocal  advantages  ol  worldly  prosperity. 

f.    ,  .       ...  /     ,    ,  ,  ...  .   I  business  and  go  on  miserably  shitting  liom  one  i 

=  basket  containing  one  hundred  eggs ;  and  if  m  ; 


|  passing  through  the  county,  and  making  strict  I 


thing  to  another,  till  the  grave  or  the  poor- 


| inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my  as-] 


|  house  gives  them  a  fast  grip.    But  while  occa- 


I  sertion,  and  leaving  a  horse  at  the  house  of  the  ; 
j  man  who  is  the  master  of  his  family,  and  an  I 


iionally  a  man  fails  in  life  because  he  is  not  in 


[egg  where  the  wile  governs,  you  should  find 


I  the  place  titled  for  his  peculiar  talent,  it  hap- 
l  pens  ten  times  oflener  lhat  failure  results  from 


I  neglect  and  even  contempt  of  an  honest  busi- 


ness.   A  man  should  put  his  heart  into  every  - 


How  to  Become  a  Millionaire. — John  Mc- 
Donough,  the  millionaire  of  New  Orleans,  had 
engraved  on  his  tomb  a  series  of  maxims  he 
had  ]ii escribed  as  the  rule  for  his  guidance 
through  life,  and  to  which  his  success  in  busi- 
ness is  mainly  attributed.    They  contain  so 


I  the  eggs  gone  before  your  horses,  I  hope  you  I 
j  will  think  your  case  not  uncommon,  go  home,  I 

i      ,  ,    ,  .,  °        ,     i  thing  that  he  does.   There  is  no  profession  that   'uueh  wisdom  that  we  copy  them : 

=  and  look  on  your  wile  as  no  worse  than  her!       b  .  i    -r»  , 

j  neighbors;  if,  on  the  oilier  hand,  your  horses! llas  not  ils  Peculiar  cares  aml  ™xatl0"s-  No  j  Rulcs  Guidance  of  my  Life,  1804  :-Rc- 
l  are  gone  first,  I  will  take  my  daughter  home j  man  wiU  escaPe  anoyance  by  changing  busi-  j  member  always  that  labor  is  one  of  the  condi- 

No  mechanical  business  is  altogether!  lions  of  our  existence.    Time  is  gold ;  throw 


|  and  you  may  keep  her  fortune.' 


With  lingering  glints  of  gold  and  red 
Tlie  waning  autumn  woods  are  gay, 

Ai\d  though  the  summer  months  are  fled 
Our  hearts  make  mmmer  of  to-day. 


I  ness. 

I  agreeable.    Commerce,  in  its  endless  varieties,  !  not  one  minute  away,  but  place  each  one  to  ac- 
|    The  proposal  was  too  advantageous  to  be  re-  j  h  ^  M  ^  human  ^  j  coun,     Df)  umo  aU  men  ag       wouW ,)(.  ^ 

jjected;  our  young  man  set  out  with  great^  anwelcomc  duties,  and  spirit-tiring  ne- !  by.  Never  put  ofl  till  to-morrow  what  you 
CseseSS\l°        "  ^  ,U0US  blS!ccssities.  \  can  do  to-day.    Never  bid  another  do  what 

|  oiscsanc    is  wi  e.  |    it  is  the  very  wantonness  of  folly  for  a  man  j  you  can  do  yourself.    Never  covet  what  is  not 

|  At  the  first  house  he  came  to,  he  heard  a  j  to  search  out  the  frets  and  burdens  of  his  call- j  your  own.  Never  think  any  matter  so  trilling 
j  woman  with  a  shrill  and  angry  voice,  ordering  j  jngj  am\  give  uis  minc]  every  day  t0  a  consider- 1  as  not  to  deserve  notice.  Never  give  out  that 
]  her  husband  to  go  to  the  door.  Here  he  left]  at,ion  0f  them.  They  belong  to  human  life.—  j  which  does  not  first  come  in.  Never  spend 
l  an  egg,  without  making  further  inquiry.  At}  They  are  inevitable.  Brooding,  then,  only  \  but  to  produce.  Let  your  greatest  order  rcgu- 
]  the  next  he  met  with  something  of  the  samejgives  them  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  a  I  late  the  transactions  of  your  life.  Study  in 
j  kind,  and  in  short,  at  every  house  until  liis  1  man  lias  power  giveu  to  him  to  shed  beauty  |  your  course  of  life  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
|  eggs  were  almost  gone,  when  he  arrived  at  the }  amj  p]easure  up0u  the  homeliest  toil,  if  he  is  j  good.  Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  necessary 
|  seat  of  a  gentleman  of  family  and  figure  in  the  ]  wise.  Let  a  man  adopt  his  business,  andident- 1  to  your  comfort,  but  live  in  an  honorable  sim- 
I  county.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquir-  j  ;fy  jt  wit),  llis  an(i  cover  ;t  y,.-^  pieasant  j  plicity.  Labor,  then  to  the  last  moment  of 
|  ing  for  the  master,  was  told  by  a  servant  that  j  associations ;  for  God  has 'given  us  imagina- [your  existence.  Pursue  strictly  the  above  rules 
| his  master  was  not  yet  up,  but  if  he  would  j  tioll)  not  aloue  t0  make  some  poetS)  1)ut  to  j  a,K]  tne  Divine  blessing  and  riches  of  every 
}  please  »o  walk  in,  his  lady  was  in  the  parlor,  j  enable  all  men  to  beautify  homely  things.— I  kind  will  flow  upon  you  to  your  heart's  content : 
1  The  lady  with  great  politeness,  desired  him  to  j  Heart-varnish  will  cover  up  innumerable  evils !  but  first  of  all,  remember  that  the  chief  and 
(seat  himself,  and  said,  "if  his  business  was  |  ami  defects.  Look  at  the  good  things.  Accept  j  great  duty  of  your  life  should  be  to  tend,  by 
j  very  urgent,  she  would  wake  her  husband,  to  |  y0m.  ]ot  as  a  man  ,joes  a  pjece  0f  1Ugged  !  all  means  in  your  power,  to  the  honor  and  glo- 
latiier's  half-  j  let  him  know  it,  but  would  much  rather  not  j  ground,  and  begin  to  get  out  the  rocks  and  I  ry  of  our  Divine  Creator. 

I dlstuib  uim-"  | roots,  to  deepen  and  mellow  the  soil,  to  enrich  j    The  conclusion  to  which  I  haye  arrived  is, 

I  "  Why,  really,  madam,"  said  he,  "  my  busi- 1  and  pJant  it.  There  is  something  iu  the  most  ( that  without  temperance  there  is  no  health  ; 
|  ness  is  only  to  ask  a  question,  which  you  car*  |  forbidding  avocation  around  which  a  man  may  j  witu0ut  virtue  no  order;  without  religion  no 
|  resolve  as  well  as  your  husband,  if  you  will  be }  lwine  pieasant  fa„cies-out  of  which  he  may  j  happiness ;  and  that  the  aim  of  our  being  is  to 
}  ingenuous  with  me  ;  you  will,  doubtless,  think  j  develop  an  hone,t  pride.  -2T.  T.  Economist.    \  iive  wisely,  soberly,  and  righteously. 

 ■   Jons  McDosoucn. 

New  Orleans,  March  9,  1804. 


MY  FATHER'S  IIALF-BCSIIEL. 

My  lather's  lialf-biuhel  comes  oft  to  my  miud, 

And  wakens  deep  leelini^s  of  various  sorts; 
'Twas  au  honest  half-bushel,  a  nobie  half-bushel 

It  held  a  ball-bushel  ol  thirty-two  quarts! 

When  I  think  of  that  bushel — my 
bushel. 

That  dear  old  half-bushel,  so  honest  and  true- 
Then  look  at  the  bushels— our  city  half-bushels, 
Little  dandy  half-bushels— it  makes  me  feel  blue! 

Oh,  my  father's  hall-bushel,  that  country  hall-bushel 

Say  when  with  blest  vision  ils  lilce  shall  1  see? 
,„_  , .  .. .    .  ,      ,  ,  .  I  it  odd,  and  it  may  be  deemed  impolite,  lor  any  = 

'Iwas  a  bks^ed  half-bushel,  and  he  was  a  true  man,  i  1  J  1        '  J  i 

For  he  filled  his  hall-bushel,  aud  something  threw  [  011C>  mucl»  more  a  stranger,  to  ask  such  a  ques-  | 

lree! 


Yet  all  the  ball-bushels,  if  mean,  are  not  small : 
I'm  vexed  with  lhe  big  ones  still  more  and  more 

Oh,  mark  out  that  ashman's  next  time  he  calls, 
Ycusee  his  hajf-busbel  holds  quarts  sixty-lour. 

'Tis  a  fact  I  am  stating— no  slanders  I  utter — 
But  who  can  forbear,  when  cheated  to  mutter? — 
In  New  York  a  barrel—  I  pray  you  don't  laugh — 
Will  not  hold  so  much  ashes  as  potatoes  by  half! 


I  tion,  but  as  a  very  considerable  wager  depends  I  Economy. -If  the  poor  house  has  any  ter- 
I  on  it,  and  it  may  be  some  advantage  to  your-  \  rnrs  for  >'ou-  never  h^  wbat  >'ou  d™''  need-  I 
I  self,  to  declare  the  truth  to  me,  I  hope  these !  Before  >)8y  ,hree  cunts  for  a  jewsharp,  my  j  Contentment. -Rothschild  with  all  his 
I  considerations  will  plead  my  excuse.  Tt  is>  I  boy,  ascertain  whether  you  cannot  make  just ;  wealth  must  be  satisfied  with  the  same  sky  that 
\  madam,  to  desire  to  be  informed  whether  you  I  as  Pleasant  a  noise  by  whistling,  for  which  na-  j  ,s  OVcr  the  head  of  the  poor  man.  He  cannot 
I  o-overn  your  husband  or  he  rules  over  you  "  i ture  funlishes  the  machinery ;  and  before  you  j  order  a  private  sunset,  that  he  may  enjoy  it 
!  °  "  Indeed,  sir,"  she  replied,  "this  question  is  I  ^  seVfCuff^  a  ^  J        nmn'  I        a         circle  of  friends,  nor  can  he  add 

I  somewhat  odd  ;  but  as  I  think  no  one  ought  to  I  ^  T  Wheth6r  y0U.r  ^  T°UM  "0l  ^JT I  °nC  SiDgle  t0  the  C'ear'  brisht  beamS  °f  lhe 
\  be  ashamed  of  doing  their  duty,.  I  shall  make ! M  g,ac,l0.see  y««  in  one  that  cost  half  the  i  queeu  of  night,  as  she  sails  magnificently 


Oh.  what  are  the  lawyers,  and  what  are  the  laws. 
Hut  bugbears  and  phantoms— mere 
straws ! 

Unless  our  hall-bushels  are  all  made  as  one. 
Like  lather's  hall-bushel,  I  say,  we're  undone! 


|  no  scruple  to  say,  lhat  I  have  always  been  I 


i  a 

\  comes. 


let  him  answer  for  me,  for  here  he 


[own  hazel-nuts,  and  buy  her  own  clothes.— |  not  have  more  than  his  share  of  the  air  to 
I  When  you  see  a  man  spending  two  or  three  |  breathe  s 

{dollars  a  week  foolishly,  the  chances  are  five  j  the  same.    Wealth  may  buy  a  brilliant  bracelet, 


leatheis  or;  pr0ud  to  obey  my  husband  in  all  things,  but  if! 

.  I  When  you  see  a  man  spending  two  or  three  =  breathe  and  the  noorest  of  all  men  can  have 
a  woman's  own  word  is  to  be  suspected  in  such  =  - 

case, 


Firesitb  J|eaxU»g:s, 


1  to  one  that  he  will  live  long  enough  to  know  j  dazzling  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  but  wealth 

,  ,  ,    I  how  many  cents  there  are  in  a  dollar — if  he  I  cannot  bnv  a  prarpfnl  and  well-turned  arm  m 

The  gentleman  at  that  moment  entered  the  i  ,  ~  ,  ,    ,        .  .  -;  Jmlut  "ui  a  feraixiui  ami  w  en  minni  aim  cn 

j    n  ,    .      ,  .  ,  J  don  t,  hes  pretty  sure  to  bequeath  that  prm- 1  which  to  disnlav  its  snlendor     God  only  can 

;  room,  and,  after  some  apologies,  being  made  = ,       '  ,.      .,         „„  .   I  WUUM  lu  uwpmj  u»  spieuuor.    uuu  uiuj  can 

,     .       °    '         ,  i  lege  to  his  widow.    When  a  man  asks  you  to  =  .nVe  that   and  to  mnnv  of  the  noor  He  has 

;  acquainted  with  lhe  business,  confirmed  every  \  ° 


THE  GKAY  MARE  THE  BETTER  HORSE.     |  word  the  obedient  wife  had  reported,  in  her] 


|  buy  that  for  which  you  have  no  use,  no  matter  i  ,fiVCn  it.    "  I  wish  I  had  the  health  of  that 


j  own  favor,  upou  which,  he  was  invited  to  I 


I  how  cheap  it  is,  don'tsay  yes  until  you  arc  sure  ;  rosy-cheeked  peasant  girl,"  sighs  the  aristo- 


A  gentleman  of  a  certain  county  in  Eng-  j  choose  which  horse  in  the'  team  at  the  door,  he  I lha!  S°mC  °ne  ClSC  T,T,  "     adva"Ce;    M°U' !  cra,ic  invalid-  ProPPea  UP  with  Pillow9  1,1  1,1 

__.  .  _  *  '  z  ni>    IlMiiii..    i  ti    caivi/1      1<-vl!.-c'     nri/il.-iile      nn/1      MAlfAO  -  jK.  *     .   it    A  i_   ill  it.  -  1  It 


land,  having  married  a  young  lady  of  consider- 1  liked  best,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  present. 


'  |  cy  burnes  in  some  folks'  pockets,  and  makes  j  costly  carriage.  "  Ah,  me  !"  says  the  girl,  "  if 
able  fortune,  and  with  many  other  charms,  yet,  !  A  hU[.k  aMino  BtmnV  „1P  fc'  ,  „,„  „„n  I such  a  biS  hole  that  everything  that  is  put  in  j  I  could  only  ride  in  such  style  as  that." 
finding  that  she  was  of  a'  high,  domineering  \  J£Z££  ^SL*  S  j  ^  ^  ^  |  ™  «  ™  «  f  ^ 

spirit  and  always  contending  to  be  mistress  of!  cuoo,„  mare  she  thouEhtI  - I  a  contented  mind.    All  that  is  most  valuable 

him,  resolved  to  part  with  her.  Accordingly,  f  wouk]  be  vei°  fi't  for  he^  ^i.  .  her  h°us  j  Happiness. — The  contemplation  of  human  j can  be  had  tor  u0,hiuS-  Tllcy  comc  as  l™- 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  told  him  he  found  |  band  su\,slanti;ll  rea8on8whyae  bIack]  affiurs  will  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  thatj^from  the  hand  of  a  kind  and  indulgent 
his  daughter  of  such  a  temper,  and  he  was  so  [  horse  WQuld  be  mQSt  usefu,  nJ  b  fl.  j  among  the  different  conditions  and  ranks  of  ]  *  »"™>  a»d  ^i.ber  the  air,  nor  lhe  sky,  nor 
heartily  tired  of  her,  that  if  he  would  take  her  j  am  persistc[1  itl  her  claim  to  „1C  '  marc  _  1  men,  the  balance  of  happiness  is  preserved  in  f  beau,v>  hcallb-  Strength,  and  genius  can  be 
home  again,  he  would  return  every  penny  of  j  „  Wha  „  gaid  gh     „  am,    m   JJt  ,ak(;  her  j  a  great  measure  equal,  and  that  the  high  and  !  ™«  sold.    Whatever  may  be  thy  con- 

!  then  ?   But  I  say  you  shall,  for  I  am  sure  the  !  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  approach,  in  j  *«™  '»  bfc;  rc™™b™  these  tblnSs.  and  tbcrc- 
J  J  ■  with  be  content. 


her  fortune. 


The  old  gentleman,  haying  inquired  into  the  j  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse."  "  Well,  my  1  point  of  enjoyment,  much  nearer  to  each  other  I 
cause  of  his  complaint,  asked  him  "why  he  I  dear,"  replied  the  husband,  "if  it  must  be!tna"  's  commonly  imagined.    In  the  lot  off 

should  be  more  troubled  at  it  than  any  other  js0  "  "you  must  take  an  eg,"  said  the  gen-  j  man,  mutual  compensations,  both  of  pleasure!    Oidicm,  or  Vine  Mildew. — A  writer  in  the 

married  man,  since  it  was  the  common  case  of  i  ileman  carter,  "  and  I  must  take  all  my  horses !  an('  of  pain,  universally  take  place.  Provi-  j  London  Journal  of  Agriculture  says  "that  a 
them  all,  and  no  more  than  he  ought  to  have  I  back  again  aud  endeavor  to  live  as  easy  as  1 1  deuce  never  intended  that  any  state  here  should  !  complete  cure  for  the  above  disease  may  be 
expected  when  he  entered  in  the  married  state."  \  can  with  my  wife."  1  be  either  perfectly  happy,  or  entirely  miserable.  !  found  by  taking  one  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur, 

The  young  man  denied  this,  thought  he  was  !  I  If  the  feelings  of  pleasure  are  more  numerous  j  one  pound  of  slacked  lime,  and  one  gallon  of 

more  unhappy  than  other  men,  as  his  wife  had  !  !  and  more  lively  in  lhe  highest  departments  of!  ruin  water;  mix  well  together  and  boil  twenty 

a  spirit  no  way  to  be  quelled,  and  most  certain-  j  The  Saturday  Review  tells  a  slory  of  an  j  life,  such  also  are  those  of  pain.  If  greatness !  minutes ;  take  off  and  strain;  add  one  gallon 
ly  no  man  who  had  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  { English  clergyman,  who  misled  by  the  preva-  \  flatters  our  vanity,  it  multiplies  our  dangers,  j  more  of  water,  and  again  boil  twenty  minutes 
could  ever  submit  to  be  governed  by  his  wife,  i  lent  printing  of  certain  Scriptural  words  in  \  If  opulence  increases  our  gratifications,  it  in-  \  when  the  liquid  will  be  a  fine  amber  color; 
"  Son,"  said  the  old  maD,  "you  are  but  little  !  italic,  read  in  a  sonorous  voice,  with  un- 1  creases,  in  the  same  proportion,  our  desires !  put  in  a  jar  and  cork  tight.  When  used,  take 
acquainted  with  the  world,  if  you  do  not  know  !  due  emphasis;  "And  he  spoke  to  his  sons,  ]  and  demands.  If  the  poor  are  confined  to  a  |  one  pint  to  sixteen  gallons  of  rain  water,  and 
that  all  women  govern  their  husbands,  though  ! saying,  "saddle  me  the  ass."  And  they  !  more  narrow  circle,  yet  within  that  circle  lie  !  syringe  the  vines,  aud  it  will  not  injure  fruit  or 
not  all  by  the  same  method.    Some  rule  with  ;  saddled  him."  1  most  of  the  natural  satisfactions,  which,  after :  leaves." 


The  Oxides  of  the  Metals. — Observing  recently  in  a  meadow  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  iron,  resulting  probably  from  the  decom- 
position of  iron  pyrites,  and  that  the  water  of  the  brooks  was  freely  used  by  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  the  thought  came  up,  ihat  of  all  the  metalic  oxides 
that  of  iron  is  almost  the  only  harmless  one.  If  the  oxides  of  copper  or  lead  were  as  widely  dithiscd  the  result  would  be  most  disastrous.  The  daily  absorp- 
tion into  the  system  of  even  minute  quantities  of  most  of  the  metals  is  followed  by  consequences  of  a  fearful  kind.  So,  too,  of  the  carbonates,  and  other  salts. 
If  carbonate  of  baryta  were  as  abundant  as  carbonate  of  lime,  animated  life  would  probably  fail  before  its  deadly  influence.  The  wise  adjustment  of  sub- 
stances with  regard  to  their  sanitary  influence  upon  men  and  animals  is  a  matter  which  can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  an  observing  mind. 
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The  Stock  f  m& 


HIGH  FEEDING  IN  THE  FAIL. 


!  will  give  you  a  start  for  the  Winter,  and  will  | 
j  make  the  Winter  easier  and  the  Spring  safe,  or  [ 
™-  I  at  least  safer.— Colman's  Sural  World.  \ " 


The  l^nuUvy-lgiixd* 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 


I  erer.    Tincture  of  iron,  say  five  drops  to  a 
|  saucer  of  water,  must  be  given. — Essay  by  S. 
■  |  M.  Saunders,  read  at  the  meeting  of  American 
1  Poultry  Society. 


The  diseases  of  poultry,  being  taken  in  time,  j 


I  COOKING  FOOD  FOB  STOCK, 

This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  fit  stock  for  j    ^  renderg  monldy  hay>  straw  and  cornstalks  j  t     ^  in  *  serious  malady,  too  often  !  ALLOWING  POULTRY  TO  FEED  THEMSELVES. 

the  Winter  and  the  critical  time  of  Spring,  but  =  *    ,  ,  uim.io  c»»m=      ..»,,,  ...  '■   

..  f        -ii  °' w  !  perfectly  sweet  and  palatable.    Animals  seem  i  resuitmg  in  death ;  but  procrastination  is  gen- 1 

m  an  especial  sense  lor  miicn  cows,    vv  j  ^  igken  from  a  gtack)  wbich  bag  |  in  poultly  keeping  as  anything  1    When  fowls  have  access  to  grain  all  the  time, 

know  many  farmers  who  make  their  greatest  j  ^  damaged  Tor  ordinary  use,  I  else  *  K  l  we  see  them  eat  in  the  morning  only  a  few 

profit  in  the  Fall,  out  of  their  cows— the  first  j 
rush  in  Spring  and  June  alone  excepted.    This  I 


I  and  even  in  any  condition,  except  "dry  rot,"  j    Tbe  anments  0f  fowis  may  generally  be  I  kernels  at  a  time,  and  after  an  hour  or  so,  they 

I  steaming  will  restore  its  sweetness.  |  traced  to  a  variable  temperature,  to  irregular,  I  wil1  take  a  few  kernels  more,  and  thus  they 

may  seem  strange    but  we  Know  it  to      so.  -    ^  ^  of  the         com  meaL  f  f  pagg  the  entire  day  by  eadng  a  ]ittle  at  a  tim6j 

The  feed  is  worth  less  than  in  the  Summer;;  .    ,-,„,,  „,:tl,  §    J  ,  .  ..    ..  Ln^mnrnftPt, 

'  |  oil  meal,  carrots,  or  whatever  is  mixed  with  -%  ground  wuich  has  become  impure  with  their  f and  very  olten- 


there  are  pumpkins,  (which  many  affirm  make 
letter  butter  than  any  other  feed),  root-tops,  | 
roots  themselves,  potatoes,  apples,  &c. 


!  the  feed,  through  the  whole  mass,  and  thus  it  j  use  0f  ;t_    Judicious  feeding,  perfect  clean- 1    The  philosophy  of  their  eating  so  frequently 


1  may  cheaply  be  flavored  to  suit  the  animal.      j  ]mesS)  and  occasional  removal  to  new  ground,  [  and  but  little  at  a  time,  is,  the  food  has  a  suffi- 
It  softens  the  tough  fibre  of  the  corn  stalk,  j  w;d;  to  a  great  extent  keep  fowls  healthy.        I  cient  time  to  become  softened  in  the  crop  before 
These  things,  it  will  be  observed,  cost  less  |  rye  straWi  and  other  hard  material,  rendering)    The  fol]owi      are  the     -  .  al  digeaseB  |  passing  into  the  gizzard  and  it  has  sufficient  time 
than  grass  to  produce-especially  some  °i  1  it  almost  like  green,  succulent  food,  and  easily  |  &m       hem .    *  *  ho  be  thoroughly  ground  and  digested ;  where- 

them.    Then  there  are  corn-stalks  and  corn- j  magticated  and  digested  by  the  animal.  {    ^         '  evidenced  b  inflammation  of  the  I  as,  when  fowls  are  not  allowed  to  have  access 

fodder  expressly  grown,  cut  up,  with  now  and  |    It  renderg  beang  and  peas  agreeabie  food  for  \  bra.Q  f  t0  tbeir  food)  but  are  fed  once  or  twice  a  day, 

then  hay.    These  are  better  for  milk  than  bay  |  borgeg  ag  well  ag  other  animals,  and  thus  en-j    Tr;chbal  j^FLAmkTl01,  (or  gape^  with  i  they  become  very  hungry,  and  swallow  as 


and  meal,  or  other  high  feeding.    It  is  better  j  ableg  tbe  feeder  tQ  combine  m0re  nitrogenous ! 


parasitic  worms  in  the  windpipe. 


much  as  their  crops  will  hold  at  one  feeding. 
=  Now  for  several  hours,  no  food  will  be  suffi- 

iiciemiy  leu,  u  wm  picveuL  mmuiig  uuwu.  |    It  enaWes  the  feeder  to  turn  everything  rais- 1  '  "  * —  "  '  r~?  7  1  ciently  softened  to  pass  into  the  gizzard,  con- 

A  cow  properly  treated  in  this  way,  will  keepjed  intQ  food  for  bi8  stock)  without  lessening  |  deadly  disease,  but  if  taken  m  tune  can  bef      J      ^  ^  ^ 

her  o*n  in  flesh,  and  add  to  her  milk.    There  |  ^  value  of  bis  manure.    Indeed,  the  manure  \  The  premonitory  symp  oms  are  a  sught  ]    ^  ^  ^  and  distends 

is,  therefore,  always  an  increase  of  milk  in  |  from  steamed  food  dec„mposes  more  readily,  { hoarseness,  and  catching  m  the  breath,  as  'f !  tbe  crop  of  tbe  fowl°and  it  feels  by  D0  means 
October  when  cows  are  put  up  and  well  fed  as  ]  and  ig  therefore  more  valuable  for  the  same  I lroin  colcl-        .  .  |  comfortable.    Shortly  all  the  food  in  the  crop 

we  have  stated.    The  milk  then  is  richest  and  { Mk  tban  that  made  [rom  uncooked  food.       |    Moulting-,  with  old  fowls,  is  often  so  severe  |    .r  ^  ^  be  and 

will  increase  in  flow,  and  continue  well  up  till  |    We  baye  found  it  to  cure  incipient  heaves  |  and  so  protracted,  that  it  carries  them  off.  The  |  ^  ^  .{  fa  forced  thj     h  ^  & 

towards  January.  Then,  in  general,  there  |  in  borseg)  and  borseshaving  a  cough  for  sever- 1  Y<™S  f^  als0  victlms  of  leS  weaknesS  and !  with  so  much  rapidity  that  it  is  not  half  ground, 
will  be  a  falling  off,  and  soon  after  the  muk  j  ^  montbg  at     gtur    bave  been  cured  in  tw0 1  bad  leathering.  ,        tberefo     cannot  be  balf  di     ted    and  if 

will  cease.    But  for  two  months  after  the  grass  j  weekg  QQ  gteamed  feed_    It  bas  a  remarkable !    Sickly  fowls  shoukl  always  be  removed  from  |      '  J  Qf  CQUrg  fcnot  half  the 

has  failed,  there  is  a  good  season  for  butter,  to  j  efifect  borgeg  with  sudden  cn)d!  and  in  J  the  fowl-house  on  the  first  symptom  of  illness,  |      rf         or  *      rodncing  materialj  can  be 


those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it  To  j  constipation 
those  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 1 


Horses  fed  upon  it  seem  much  |«  ^  «»  family  ill  used  by  their  com- 1  d  ^  ^  Nor  ig  this  the      atest  ^ 

il.-.ii;,,!,!.  disease;  in  fact,  in  this  respect,  it  [ P^^-pecked  at,  and  evidently  become  ob- j ^  fowls  Qnly  Qnce  or 

1  twice  a  day.    When  a  fowl  fills  its  crop  at  one 


vantages,  it  will  not  be  that-there  will  be  lit- 1  seeros  to  bave  all  the  good  qualities  of  grass,  Uects  of  dislike- 
tie  milk,  growing  less,  with  premature  drying }  tbe  material  food  of  animals. 


up. 


It  produces  a  marked  difference  in  the  ap-  j 


Apoplexy  with  fowls,  as  in  human  beings, 
i  is  difficult  to  cure.    It  is  generally  the  resu't  off 


feeding,  before  the  food  can  possibly  get  out  of 
I  It, it  begins  to  heat  up,  and  derangement  and  in- 


Grass  during  this  period,  and  generally  some  1    ~  r       ~~        .  '  .  tCp  !  high  feeding,  and  is  most  common  among  lay- !"'"  *"  "       «       "~Te"  ™""~~ 

^^rpearance  of  the  animal,  at  once  causing  the  =  _  s  t=>  °    J  =  digestion  follow,  very  much  as  is  the  case  when 

UUe  -  =  inn-  liona    Trrhir.h  am  anmofimpa  Tnnnrl    HpaH    An  =  D 


time  before  it,  is  worth  little  for  forage, 
good  frost  uses  it  up  for  that  purpose. 


\  coat  to  become  smooth  and  of  a  brighter  color ;  I      teBS>  which  are  sometimes  found  dead  on 
A  tew  i       ......  ,     .,   =  the  nest — the  expulsive  efforts  required  in  lay- 


good  condition,  with  shelter  and  access  to  wa-j 


|  we  fill  our  stomachs  as  full  as  they  can  be 

:         -  '1        —  ;  '  < !'  -  <»"■'<  :  Wt im?edit  C3USe  °f      at-aCk'  ■         I"w,o  feedfowls,  and  particularly  those 

The  only  hope  for  cure  consists  in  an  instant  \  ,   ,       .    .         ,  ,     ,  „      .  .    .  '  „ 
,      .  J    ,  ,    ,.      ,  .  .      ...  =  that  are  laying,  or  being  fattened,  is  to  allow 

I  animals  time  to  eat  all  that  is  necessary  for  ]  aad  copious  bleeding,  by  opening  a  vein  with  |  them  to        ^  accesg  tQ  food  ^  ^ 


,,       ,,  ,  ,  .  |  regulates  the  digestion,  makes  the  animal  more  I 

more  use  it  up  effectually.    But  good  hay,  cut; 

green  and  cured(  not  dried),  with  corn-stalks  I  ,  , 

5      ,  .     .  ,    .,       .    >  ■  j  to  eat  their  food  with  less  labor,  gives  working  = 

served  in  the  same  way,  and  others  feed  m  = 


ter  and  salt,  and  peace  and  quietude,  which 

...  r    .,  u        „  I  much  importance, 

are  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  much  cows  =  1 


!  them  in  the  intervals  of  labor;  and  this  is  of  { a  sharp-pointed  penknife  or  lancet.  The  largest] 


It  I  (rf  the  veins  seen  on  the  under-side  of  the  wing, 


I  In  this  way  they  can  always  supply  the  de- 


-will  continue  the  good  effects  of  rich  pasture,  } 


.  especially  with  horses.    «j~  >o~,^~v~~.  —  "  'T^r  "T  "  t"6'  I  mands  of  their  stomachs  and  grinding  appa- 

!  also  enables  the  feeder  to  fatten  animals  in  one- 1  should  be  selected,  and  opened  in  a  longitudinal  |  ^  exact]y  &g  food  .g  needed  .  and  they  ^ 


and  improve  on  the  close-cropped  fields  of  the  | 


I  third  less  time. 


!  direction,  not  cut  across,  and  so  long  as  thei 


It  saves  at  least  one-third  of  the  food.    We  |  thumb  is  pressed  on  the  vein  at  any  point  be-  j 


fatten  more  rapidly,  or  lay  more  eggs,  and  con- 


|  sume  much  less  food  than  they  will  if  they  are 


FaU-and  the  improvement  will  be  decided ;  j  ^  ^  m&  l  tween  ^  opening  ^  the  body>  the  blood  will  fs   ,,t   lh> 

it  rs  like  the  beginning  of  feed  in  June.  j  tQ  cQwg  ^  weU  ag  ,hree  bughe]g  of  ran_|  be  found  to  flow  freely.    Light  food  and  rest  J fed  as  much  as  they  will  eat  twice  day. 

In  the  Fall,  then,  a  wise  man  will  improve  ^  ^  ^  ^  manure)  in  tbe  cage  of  the|  shouid  be  given  the  bird  after  the  operation.     [    My  practice  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 

;    Gapes,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  obtained  I  allow  my  fowls  to  have  free  access  to  corn  in 


his  time, 
in  the  Sprin 


But  he  must  begin  in  the  Summer,  \             ,  . . 

„  °           ii*       rs  uncooked  hay,  contained  much  more  fibrous  = 

..  6Ven;  ^  m^t  calculate  ancl  j  matter  unutilized  by  the  animal.  This  is  more  !  from  rain  or  impure  water,  and  if  a  certain  !  &e  ear  all  the  time,  both  Summer  and  Winter, 

commence  his  work  beforehand,    ifclis  pump-=       .                   '     ...  .  -r,,         ,1           .      ,.    . ■  ■      N  .    ,   .    ,    „             „l  r>e  rn-nrsp  thpv  are  nblio-pd  to  shell  it  for  them- 

.  ..      *  !  particularly  the  case  with  horses.    The  cook-  =  preventive  (not  cure)  is  desired,  the  use  of  =  u*  course  iney  are  odh0cu  io  sueu  it  ii»  iu™ 

kins  and  his  roots  must  be  started  m  the  .       rf        ^           de       g  ^  ^  amj  |  camphor  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  reme- 1  selves.    Occasionally  we  feed  them  screenings, 

Spring.    In  Winter  is  the  time  to  calculate  up- 1  w  A~s~L\a„     a  „„„„  i  „k„,„  „f„  land  when  we  have  no  screenings,  we  take  a 


on  all  this.    It  is  not  expected  that  Fall  milk  ] 
will  be  secured  without  these  previous  means. 
With  them,  a  harvest  may  be  realized. 


I  can  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  BREAK  A  MULE. 


I  troublesome  seeds.' — E.  W.  Stewart  in  Ameri-  \  dy.    A  small  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  peanut,  I ' 

S  kept  constantly  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  |  Peck  or  so  of  wheat,  and  as  much  buckwheat, 
[fowls  drink,  will  make  gapes  unknown  in  vour  1  oaXs,  bailey  or  rye,  and  mingle  them  all  to- 
[yard.    Having  carefully  adopted  this  precau- 1  gether,  and  mix  the  grain  with  some  chaff,  so 
We  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  hrghj    Haevey  Rilky,  Esq.,  iguperintendent  of  Ae  |  ^  ^  year  more  particularly,  and  having !  that  they  will  not  be  as  liable  to  consume  as 
feeding  m  relation  to  milk  alone     lo  this  |  Goverument  Corral,  Washington,  in  his  new  f  raiged  oyer  200  chickens  without  one  case  0f[  much  of  it  at  once  as  if  it  were  clear  grain.- 
end,  efforts  should  be  directed  by  those  who  |  book  on  tbe  Muie5  has  the  following  sensible  j  gapeg)  j  can  tcstify  that  camphor  is  the  only  [ Wnen  we  bave  an  abundance  of  milk,  we  place 

have  cows— if  but  one  cow,  it  will  pay— pay  |  suggesti0ns  about  breaking  these  animals .:       \  certam  remedy     jyiv  neighbor  Mr   T          ~* a  vessel  containing  it  where  they  can  find  it  at 

in  proportion  more  where  there  is  but  one.       j    »  Don't  fight  or  abuse  him.    After  you  have  [  wbQ  ig  a]gQ  a  of  ^  American  [anytime.    In  warm  weather,  after  it  has  be- 

isut  calves,  ana  colts,  ana  slieep  wJio  knows  |  barnessed  him  and  he  proves  to  be  refractory,  f  gociety  and  wbo  bas  equal,  if  not  superior  I  come  loppered,  they  will  consume,  during  the 
not  that  these  require  attention-require  it  so  |  keep  your  owll  temper,  slack  your  reins,  push  |  advant'  to  mine  for  pou^  rearmg)  bas|day,  much  more  of  it  than  one  would  suppose ; 
tnattlieieis  no  pun  DacK  t  j<or  it  is  unaer-  =  b;m  r0Und,  backward  and  forward,  not  rough-  I ,  t,  fnnrthc!  nf  hi«  rliinkpnci  hv  crnnpq  I  and  milk  is  as  good  to  fatten  poultry  and  make 
stood  that  all  checks  given  to  stock  in  .the  Fall  I  ,„  .  and  ;f  be  win  not  d<3  wbat  vou  wenL  tie  I los^  ,tU'ee  t0,urms  01 ,  ms  cmcKens  W  *aPes,  |  6  £  j 

b  _  =  ly  ,  ana  n  ne  will  not  ao  wnat  you  went,  tie  wb;cb  j  attribute  to  his  use  of  rain  water  and  |  chickens  glow,  as  it  is  tor  pigs ,  ana  it  is  one 

or  Winter,  are  difficult  to  repair.    ihe*vil,  m- 1  Mm  t0  a  pogtj  and  let  blm  stand  itbere  a  day  or  \  ^  ^  ^  camphor  1  of  the  verv  best  kinds  of  food  for  any  kind  of 

deed  can  never  be  fully  repaired,  as  tbe  check  j  so  witbout  food  or  water.    Take  care>  ^  |  '  ^     •  |  poultry;  ^  they  are  laying._A  Mwards 

will  havens  rem  upon  all  the  future  growth  ofithat  he  does  not  lie  down,  and  be  careful  to  f  u      be  found)  b  y;xamiaation  u^der  a  micros-  \  Todd. 

the  animal.    What  is  once  lost  in  this  way,  is  |  have  a  person  to  gual.d  him,  so  that  he  does  not  [  co   '  to  contai/  worma  identical  with  those  I  - 

lost  forever,  to  a  certain  extent-an  extent  suf-  j  foul  in  tbe  barness.    If  he  wiu  not  0  after  a  |    *>  suffermo-  \ " '" 

ficient  to  tell  us  the  loss  exists.    In  wedtcon- 1  day  or  two  of  tUs  sort  of  ^atment,  give  him  [  f       7^  °  j    SlEAW  Shemeb  foe  SxocK.-Very  good  and 

ditioned  stock  the  effect  is  less  visible,  as  the  I  one  01.  tw0  more  of  it,  and  lay  word  for  it,  he gap^s.  |  durable  sheds  may  be  made  from  straw  with  a 

fat  of  the  system  is  a  source  of  aliment  whence  I  will  „mp  tfl  M_  R'o  aT,d  fin  „nvtl,ino-  van  1  R°Up'  if  treated  at  the  outset'  may  be  cured  |  little  care  and  pains  taking.  A  good  thatched 
to  draw  from.  I  wl  from  that  time  forward    *   *   *   The^7  &ediDg'  tWke  "  day'         Sta'e  ^  °' !  »»of  well  laid  on  of  good  straw,  will  Shed  rain 

Good  stock  in  the  Fall,  then,  is  the  first  requi- 1  only  way  to  keep  a  muie  from  kicking  you  is  j  bread  soaked  m  strong  ale  Dry  housing  and  |  and  wet  equa„y  ag  wdl  aa  shingleS;.  aM  Iast 
site;  the  keeping  it  good,  is  the  second;  the  j  t0  bandle  it  a  ereat  deal  when  vouno-.  and  an_ | tleanllncss  aie  indispensable.  | nearly  as  long;  and  the  expense  is  nothing 


I  to  handle  it  a  great  deal  when  young,  and  ac-  i 
regular  attendance  is  the  main  thing.    If  the  |  custom  it  to  the  ways  and  action  of  men.  You  [    Fowls  sometimes  waste  away  without  any  |  when  compared  with  shingle  roofs.    A  thatch- 
calves  are  neglected,  there  will  be  scrubby  |  must  through  kindness  convince  it  that  you  are  [  aPParent  disorder.    In  such  cases  a  teaspoonful  |  ed  roof  may  be  made  somewhat  as  follows: 
cows— to  the  extent  they  are  abused.    And  |  not  going  t°  barm  or  abuse  it .  and  you  can do  !  of  cod-liver  oil  per  day  will  often  be  found  ajputupthe  rafters  as  for  sheeting;  on  these 


colts  which  are  so  much  more  valuable — stunt  I 


|  that  best  by  taking  hold  of  it  in  a  gentle  man- 1 


|  most  efficacious  remedy. 


I  place  ribs  which  ma}1  be  split  poles  nailed  one 


these,  and  the  fatal  thing  will  be  seen  through  j  ne].;  every  time  it  appears  to  be  fri»-htened.—  I  Scouring  or  diarrhoea  is  caused  by  the  too  |  foot  apart.  The  straw  may  be  straight.  Win 
the  lifetime  of  a  horse.  Youth  is  the  time  to  |  guc'h  treatment  I  have  always  found  more  ef- 1  abundant  use  of  relaxing  food.  Cayenne  pep-  j  tei-  rye,  threshed  by  hand  is  the  best.  Lay  it 
take  care  of  stock— of  all  kinds.  In  the  Sum-  f  fectiye  than  all  the  beating  and  abusing  you  1 per'  0r  chalk'  or  both'  mixed  witn  meal  or  I  on  straight  and  even,  without  binding ;  fasten 
merit  will  take  care  of  itself  (if  you  will  let  it);  lean  apply.    *  *   *   The  mule  is  peculiar  in  I  boiled  rice'  cIieck  the  complaint.  |  by  laying  on  thin  split  poles,  fastened  to  the 

in  the  Fall  it  will  starve,  absolutely,  and  be  a  ]  b;g  c3islik:es.  Many  of  them  when  first  har-  i  -^eS  weakness  is  generally  caused  by  the  oize  I  ribs  by  splits  or  strong  tough  bark ;  lay  the 
carcass  unless  you  attend  to  it.  And  it  is  the  j  nesaed)  so  dislike  a  blind  bridle  that  they  will  [ and  weight  of  the  body,  being  more  than  the  j  courses  thick  and  even,  and  finish  off  the  top  by 
critical  time,  the  most  in  the  year,  as  the  Spring,  |  not  work  in  it_  -yyben  you  £nd  tb;g  iet  b!m  I  legs  can  bear.  It  is  shown  by  the  bird  resting  j  doubling  the  straw  over  the  ridge,  and  f'asten- 
the  worst  of  all,  hangs  upon  it ;  as  the  Fall  is,  j  stand  for  gay  a  day  in  tbe  biinderg  and  tben  j  on  the  first  joint.  Being  entirely  the  result  of  [  ing  by  poles  stretched  on  the  top.  This  will 
so  the  Spring  is,  with  regard  to  our  stock.  !take  them  off,  and  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  t  weakness,  the  best  treatment  is  that  which  j  make  a  roof  that  will  not  leak,  and  will  be  ser- 
Feed  high,  then,  if  ever,  in  the  Fall.    This  I  fifty  he  will  go  at  once."  I  gives  general  strength  and  stamina  to  the  suf-  [  viceable.—  Sural  World. 


tiiiiiiiiuKM  unmiiHiiiMiiiini^ 


Home  !  To  be  at  home  is  the  wish  of  the  seamen  on  stormy  seas  and  lonely  watch.  Home  is  the  wish  of  the  soldier,  and  tender  visions  mingle  with 
the  troubled  dreams  of  trench  and  field.  Where  the  palm  tree  waves  its  graceful  plumes,  and  birds  of  jeweled  lustre  flash  and  flicker  from  among 
gorgeous  flowers,  the  exile  sits  staring  upon  vacancy ;  a  far-away  home  lies  heavily  upon  his  heart,  and,  borne  by  the  wings  of  fancy  over  the  intervening 
seas  and  lands,  he  has  swept  away  to  home,  and  hears  the  lark  sing  above  his  father's  field,  and  sees  his  fair-haired  brother,  with  light  foot  and  child- 
hood's glee,  chasing  the  butterfly  by  his  native  stream.  And  in  his  best  hours,  home,  his  own  sinless  home,  a  home  with  Father's  above  that  starry  sky, 
will  be  the  wish  of  every  true  Christian  man. 


I 


The  Farm  anil  Fireside. 
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Vftttm    &rm  ^TfH?  ^TB17  [of  coal— the  two  principal  agentemmanufec-j   SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS.    {    The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  the  following  on 
*  ifcv&3>**j&.  |  luring  enterprise.  ,    ,.L —    .  ,  ,    „f  quince  blight.    "  We  are  informed  that  a  gen- 

i  '=    The  drouth  which  extended  over  several  of i  ,         .  "...     .,     .       .      .,  .  ,  . 

  I    The  last  five-and-twenty  years  saw  a  great  |      ^oTth  Western  States,  the  past  Summer,  is  I  «eumn  "  y'  ^"""f  ,lhat  ^  ^ 

G.  W.  and  s.  S.  FOSS,  EDITORS.  j  advance  in  the  diversification  of  our  industry  ;  j  ^     haye  matcrially  injured  the  corn     '    I  trees  were  being  blighted  and  dying  off  resort- 

!  »ut  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  witness  ]  „        thc  Prairic  Farmer,  of  Chicago,  puis !  «?  U\""  usc  ,of  aa  as  «"? 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1867.1  greater  harmony  and  unity  than  ever  before.- \  h  e  foliowing  queation  to  farmers.    »  Owing  to  f  ab°Ut  *e  r°°.t8  °'  h°affec^  trees;  supplied 

  1  Aml  it  clinnlrl  lip  (hp  hi"hpst  nim  of  all  classes  I  .       ,    ,       ■  »    .    I  a  liberal  coaling  ot  s;  It  to  thc  soi  a:..,  k  placed 

™?™.™™^^JZ^^^™7ZZ~~™.   I  AIKl  11  suouki  00  U1C  ui0»csl  ulm  01  a"  "asses.  .  n(j  contmm,a  drouth  the  corn  crop  of  the  ;  ,  ,  ™, 

,.  ...  ...  i  in  niriniotp  Ihis  obippt     Prosneritv  in  n"ricul-  -  „,      .  ,  .     rr.,       •       <•     ■        ■    ■    !  that  which  had  been  removed.    The  result  was 

AQEioui-TFKE  feeds  in;  loa  KTeiaexipntltcloihcsus;  with- i  io  piomoio  iuih  uujlli.    iiuspciu,)  iuu0neui  =  West  is  very  li"lit     The  price  of  this  "ruin  111  = 

outitwecoiadn.ahavemanuracturea.andshoiiWnoihttvecum-  = . nr„  ,,„nnnt  pX; =1  without  an  annal  nromeritv  1  .  ■•    ,    .  .  ,      ...  ;  that  the  present  season  passed  over  without 

merce.  These  all  stand  iwti.er  like  idiiars  in  a  duster^ihc  ;  mrt  tannoi  t.xisi  w  uuoui  an  cquai  prospciit}  ._  conge  nuencc  1S  exceedingly  high,  with  a  pros- ;  ,  ■,     ,      .  ,, 

largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Daniel  \  ,„  mnnnf optnrps     Tf  thp  loom  and  snindlp  and  I  -        .„  /.     ,  ,  i-r  ,    ;  any  appearance  ol  blight,  while  the  Vlcld  ot 

wiiisTEB.  I  in  manuiactures.    n  me  loom  ana  spinuit  iiuu  i      t  of  a  gUU  furlbt.r  advance.    How  much,  l  „  ..    1  .  .   6     ...       , .  ... 

 ,  ;  mill-wbpel  pease  to  revolve  then  we  must  ex-  8      ,  ,  .•        •        <•  ,     <■       ,       ;§  fruit  \\  as  munificent  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

■•  :v;:;::;:::  ,,  ,        ,.,      ,  , 

'=  npct  low  nripps  for  all  our  n"ripnllural  nrodnc-  =  ,    /•  *  j  *  v  ax  ,;  all  that  could  have  been  desired.    II  the  salt 

AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES.       \  CCt  l0W. 11HCeS  ,°U1  afcimu™1  P™auc  j  corn,  can  the  former  afford  to  feed  to  cattle  and  ;  imnrovement-and  such 

I  "ons  and  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  our  [  .       f    ,ate  Fall  gale  ?   lt  is  ccrtain  u,.lt  the  i  "as  the  cause  ot  he  improununt    and    ...  h 

.    ,  .        ,         »  .   ,  =  farms     T.pt  ns  nndersl'ind  that  there  must  bp  =        ,      „  ,        ,    .  .  ,  =  is  assumed  In  hi- Ihc  lacl — why  niav  nut  ciiual- 

Tiie  two  principal  branches  of  industry  on! ldlms-    ^  lIS  unctcistanu  tnai  mere  must,  ot  =  markct  for  bce)-  anj  pork  has  not  kept  pace  = ,    ,      ...        .,    .      ...  ,, 

,  .  ,  Mmrnionv  and  id'-nlilv  in  our  nrincitvtl  imlns-  i    .,    ,       ■■  *  J  i   ^     T  .  ,    =  }'  bencticial  results  be  obtained  bv  n  furr.'- 

which  we  depend  for  national  wealth  and  prog- 1  Udimony  aim  kuihhj  in  our  principal  muus  =  witn  tiiC  ajvancc  0f  the  corn  market.    Let  the  iJ    ,.  ...         ..  . 

.    ,  ,  e    .  m.       \  tries  and  then  we  shall  see  Aericulttire  and: ,-  .  ,  ■,  ■    ,      i       i  ^  i  s  ponding  application  1o  the  roots  of  pear  trees? 

ress,  are  agriculture  and  manufactures.   These  = 11  lts'  alM1  lutn  V,L  slla"  SL0  A=ntuiiuro  anu  §  [armci.s  taiiC  pcncli  ln  hand  and  figure  up,  al- = '     ...  °  \\   ....  ,  ,  . . 

'         b  ,.  ...       ,  =  Ariiniifnctnrps  ridin"  Iriumnhant  on  thp  waves  =  ,     .      ,,    .  J      I  It  will  cost  but  little  to  malic  a  Uial.     li  5UC 

have  a  mutual  and  identical  interest,  although  =  JUanutaciuies  num0  iriuiiipiiani  »"       "«ishviiy8  reinemteing  iuiltgrain  fed  on  the  laruii       ....       .  .... 

„  ..  *        ,.  .  I  nf  nrnsnpritv  1.  .  .  ^  .    .1     ,     i  ,   .       =  cessful,  the  gam  will  be  great,  but  should  the 

it  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  lor  pohti-  = ul  I""'  l"-"^-  l  brings  no  impoverishment  to  the  land,  but  on  \        .        °    ...   ,  .,      .,     .         .,,  , 

.  ,       ,      .      ,.  °,        '.  ..     =  "  -   I  ,  ,  ,  „  =  experiment  result  in  failure  the  loss  will  be  a 

cians  to  place  them  ma  diverse  and  conflicting;  \  the  contrary  keeps  up  the  fertility.  =  .J. 

attitude     This  feelin"  of  hostility  existed  to  a  1              DEGENERACY  OF  WHEAT.  I    _,  .    —  .„     „      |  tnUing  one.     try  tne  Salt  next  year, 

aimuae.    mis  iceuug  ui  eumuiij  e.\isteu  iu  a,    =    The  potato  crop  in  the  Middle  and  New  Eng- = 

considerable  extent  in  the  Western  States,  but  ]    A  gbeat  many  farmerg  ^  gQw  their  f  ,and  gtates  Las  been  ,igbt     At  tbe  West>  there  j 

at  a  time  when  those  States  were  almost  en-|  ^  ^  ^  bag  d        rated_|is  a  better  report.    The  "Wisconsin  Farmer"!  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

tirely  agricultural  in  their  interests.    It  was  t  °  ., ?  5'    a.    (1  w„  ,.„vp  nrit  u.,1  „  finpr  prnn  nf  I 

J    °    .  .  ,  ,      ..  .  ,,.     i  run  out,  and  entirely  lost  its  original  charac- 1  says :       YYe  nave  not  nact  a  nner  crop  ot  po- ; 

when  he  moneers  of  that  section  were  felling  |  •    f„„0wing  paragraphs  on  the  degen- 1  tatoes  in  this  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  fori    <*WMO  pork  packers  have  contract  1  fo 

the  primitive  forests  breaking  up  the  prairies  j         of  wh        °  *  £  tUj,  esplain  bow  !  many  years  than  we  have  this  year.    Immedi- 1  ™><™         to  be  delivered  m  Deceml  er,  at 

and  struggling  hard  to  build  up  new  homes,;       J  '.  '       .  r  5.(ob«wth»nit>r  anA  in  onmo  inpntiiir...  in  1 65  cents,  live  weight. 

,    ,       ,      ,  „  ,  ,     '  =  poor  seed  invariably  brings  poor  crops.  s  ately  about  the  city,  ana  in  some  localities  in  = 

Stef ^Sev  ™e?"h™EuSJ    "  On  the  borders  of  the  river  Me,  in  Africa, !       ™nty,  the  Colerado  bug  has  destroyed!    Six  and  three-quarter  millions  ol    in 

nt  est  of  the  EaS  Slat  TEel ^loTed  >  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the  wo  Id  for  th  |  them  entirely ;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  conn- 1  Europe  are  devoted  to  potatoes.  Nearly  one- 
upon  a 'aHff  !o  preS  m^fectuies  as  a  df  I  Production  of  exceUent  wheat,  the  same  varie- 1  ^  east  of  the  lakes,  they  have  been  j  third  of  this  amount  is  in  France, 

rect  tax  upon  themselves,  as  an  incubus  on  j  ties  are  grown  from  year  to  year,  without  the }  ZZwX"^^^  the  cren  UlS  i  Thcre  is  a  ^awbci'y  patch  in  Alameda 
their  industry  and  as  a  premium  to  their  more  I  ^ast  deterioration,  that  were  cultivated  three  }  'avo  '  ™  m  itv  Xrh  Such  near^  hi  Zo  1  C0Unty'  CaL'  of  0ne  hundred  and  lUirly  aCreS' 
fortunate  bre'thren  who  built  mills  and  machin- 1  thousand  years  ago.    And  the  same  thing  may  { ^  tne  ^"a" ty  8  Pt' U.  hZTt«Zt  I  and  U  is  to  bave  an  addilion  (  f  a  bundred 

ery  for  the  production  of  domestic  goods.        j  be  done  in  this  country  by  exercising  the  same  j  ^^X,^ '  ^  ^«  not  to 1  aCreS  m°re  D6Xt  year' 

In  the  Southern  States,  especially  in  the  cot- !  ™? ^"^ZZ  rLvLTnfSlrS^" '  ^  in  a  hurry  about  selling  out  clean  this  Fall,  !  Kansas.  5t  ia  estimated,  has  a  population  of 
ton-producing  districts,  there  was  always  a|edby  m  that  P<Ut  °f  the  W  °rW-      \  for  there  are  none  in  large  sections  of  the  West  » 1 300,000  persons.    Thc  number  of  cattle  in  the 

deep  hostility  against  manufactures.    Southern!    It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  wheat  will  |  I  State  is  1,000,000.     The  total  value  of  live 

politicians  favored  a  free-trade  policy.    They  1  hybridize  when  different  varieties  are  allowed  j    The  TJuca  Herald   which  is  always  well  |g(ock  is  $Wi300jooo. 
r    •  i  x  j     ,   c  ,         n-.,   •  •    =to  "row  in  close  nroximitv     Of  coursp  the  ^  Postecl  m  relation  to  farm  products,  gives  us  |  _ 

legislated  only  for  themselves.    Their  energies  1 10  =row  ln  close  proximity,    ui  course,  tuc .  v  tr  i  e  -    p       f  d       keg  poor  cowa     -\Vhen  wc 

,    .    ,     i        ,       ,       ,  =  nrnrlnci ■  would  lip  a  mivtnrp  nf  spprl  in  whici,  =  his  information  about  hops.    "Letters  from;  * 

were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  advancement ;  Product  v>ouia  be  a  mixture  ot  seed,  in  which  =  _  i  I  hear  of  a  cow  that  gives  milk  in  unusual  quan- 

.  ,    ,         ,    .  ,  ,  ,  =thp  nnritv  of  the  vnriptv  isaonp    fVmspnnpnt    London  state  that  the  hop  market  continues;  "        fc'»c  uuu=ua4  .^lau 

of  the  large  planters— not  farmers— who  pro- 1 tUe  Punty  01  tUe  varlety  is  gone,    consequent-  ■  AonraaBoA  „,:,,,  „ „  r1oma„j  p„r  Fn  fiol  ;  t  ty  or  quality,  we  set  it  down  for  certain  that 

duced  a  larger  quantity  of  cotton  than  this  j     with  a  mixture  of  seed,  a  farmer  would  find  ]  d««  and  depressed  with  no  demand  for  English  :  J     *  * 
country  cou^d  consume,  and  who  systemati- !  bbnself  in  the  same  circumstances  with  refer-  j  P^es  are  steadily  declining,  making  ;  6 

cally  opposed  the  progress  of  manufactures.- 1  ence  to  the  improvement  of  his  wheat  that  he  j  altogether  a  foil  from  the  commencement  of  |  A.  C.  Wales  of  Massdlon,  Ohio,  thinks 
They  looked  for  the  principal  market  of  cotton  I  *  when  he  undertakes  to  improve  his  domes-  f  ^e  season  of  forty  shillings  per  hundred  weight.  |  swimming  sheep  is  the  quickest,  easiest  and 
in  Europe  ;  and  to  keep  that,  and  control  it,  I  tic  animals  by  breeding  from  mongrels  or  from  j  Consumers  are  gradually  supplying  their  wants  I  best  way  of  washing  them.  H.s  clip  of  over 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of  I  S™de  stock.  It  is  well  understood  that  such  I wlth  forelSn  Productions,  offered  at  thirty  cents }  8,000  pounds  of  wool,  this  year,  was  sold  in 
the  North.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  nat-  !  animals-grades  and  mongrels-when  employ-  ]  below  their  own  growth.  Foreign  hops  other  |  Boston  at  64  cents  per  pound, 
ural  hostility  of  interests  was  the  germ  of  the  j  ed  as  breeders,  never  transmit  the  excellent  j  tnan  b'"sllsh  caD oehveied  in  New  1  ork  at  |  A  wcl,  informed  rppol.ter  »  for  the  Country 
Rebellion.  There,  more  than  in  any  other  I  Points  of  desirable  form  and  symmetry  to  their  |  from  38  Gents  to  52  cents.  1  he  market  in  L  tica  |  GentIeman)  6eem£  t0  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
part  of  the  country,  the  rural  population  were  !  offspring  with  reliable  certainty,  while  pure-  j 18  v^  clu"'  "ltb  no  saIes-  . 1  "ces  "e  steadily  j  sing,e  pure  bred  Leicester  sheep  in  this  country, 
guided  and  governed  by  politicians,  who  by  1  bred  animals  never  foil  in  this  respect.  j  helming  under  foreign  advices,    the  delivery  j  T[  ig  an  undoubled  fact  that  ,       numbers  of 

.  ,,  .      ,   -a       ,  .     =■    m,  f  .   i  n        ,  •  ,       i  of  the  crop  in  Wisconsin  over-runs  the  first;  ,  „  ,  T  .     ,        „  ,  ,, 

systematically  opposing  tariffs  and  manufac- ;    The  same  facts  hold  good  in  the  vegetable;    ..     .   ,„„„„,  ,       „  „.     .     ,    ;  sheep  called  Leicester  or  Cotswolds  arc  a  cross 

/  i.,    i-t         .     «!  !..    .  .„        i     u    t   •       ■  ..    ,        ;  estimate  10,000  bales.    Hops  are  selling  m  the  =  P„  . 

tures,  paved  the  highways  to  ofhee.  ;  kingdom,  with  seed  wheat  m  particular. —  ;„.  ,  .  ,  „       _„  ,.      s  ol  the  two. 

°      J  ;     °      '  .  .  1     .  ;  TJlica  market  at  from  50  cents  to  55  cents.  ■ 

We  think  these  narrow  views,  both  ia  the  1  WheD  dlfftle°t  VanetleS  aie  SWn  ln  close  \  I    The  Agricultural  Department  estimates  the 

Western  and  Southern  States,  are  somewhat  I  Pr0Xlmltv'  aad  the  Product,  which  will  be  an  |  \  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Homestead,  al-  j  wool  clip  of  the  entire  country,  this  year,  at 
dissipated.  The  West  is  now 'our  great  food-  \  imPure  Sraiu>  is  a°am  employed  for  seed,  a  j  luaing  t0  tbe  difficulty  frequently  experienced  \  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  last 
producing  section,  and  the  best  market  for  I  pUfC  vane,y  of  eboice  wheat  may  be  run  out  |  ;n  making  a  wedge  stick  in  frozen  timber  when  |  year,  ou  account  of  the  severe  weather  of  last 
their  productions  is  at  home,  anion"  our  manu-  \  m0St  eflectual'y  m  a  fcw  years'  so  that  intelli-  [  splitting  rails,  advises  the  use  of  dry  sand,  I  Winter,  and  consequent  exposure  and  destmc- 
facturing  population  The'  fertility  of  West-  '=  gent  fa,'mers  were  only  superficial  observ- 1  dashed  into  the  crevice  from  which  the  wedge  I  tion  of  a  large  number  of  sheep, 
ern  land  is  such  that  we  cannot  compete  with  I  f  W°"ld  b"  rCady  t0  affirm  W^lout  hesitancy,  |  rebounds.     The  end  sought  can  be  equally  j    T|         h  f  m    .      Jd  , 

it  in  the  raising  of  grain  or  in  the  production  I that  whcat  ^t  ^e»™te.    The  cause  of  de- 1  wc„  attained  by  making  a  lew  checks  close  to-  j  T£™  m^Ld  w  th  .he      d  o  U 

of  beef,  pork  or  wool.    If  the  East  has  a  mo- 1  ^neiacy>  and  ,h<!  ™*  a  1  ^express-  I  ?elber,  with  the  ax,  on  the  end  of  the  log  to  |  ^^T^Z^SS^Sg 

nopoly  in  manufactures,  so  has  the  West  in  ag- ! ed  ln  a  feW  ™^  ,  We  have  hmted  at  the  |  be  sp.it,  and  inserting  the  wedge  between  them,  j  JJ^J  thf  West^  repolls  u^  C^ol 
riculture.  But  these  national  Industries  are  not  j  Calf>  fmdy;  «ow!.,g  different  vane  .es  near  |  We  never  knew  a  wedge  to  rebound  under  |d*on  „f  ,he  cr  are  ,J0  Excepting  a 
hostile  to  each  other,  they  are  iden.ical  in  in- !  ™h  80  tbat  .he  grain  will  hybridize  ;  | such  circumstances.  _  |few  favored  1()Calili     ^eav/rains  u,\.0  °c. 

.„j  „.n»™:i„    w„       i  i     j  =  threshing  several  kinds  together,  and  continu- ;  ;         ,  ,  . 

terest  and  prosperity.    Wc  purchase  the  bread- j .     ,     °  ,         ,       .    °       '  .  =    Tho  ntiin  Trim™  .  <   n.     t  ,  s  vented  the  canes  lrom  maturing  m  season  to 

ot„ffo  o„.i  o„;,^..i  r„„A  r.  ™  ,u  ilr   .  ■    nig  to  emp  oy  such  grain  for  seed  from  year  to  i     1  he  Ohio  i aimer,  alluding  to  the  clamor  of  i  ,    _    A  ° 

stuffs  and  animal  food  from  the  Western  agn- ;    a      _ 1  . 3        °      ,  ,  '         {,..    „„„..  ,B    ,      ,  ;  escape  the  frost, 

onlfnrioto  „.i,„  «r^i„o„  .1       „  ,      u     ,  l-  year-    Herein  lies  tne  whole  secret  of  the  de-  f  the  Press  at  the  east  for  cheap  bread,  says :— ;  1 

can  'be  do.  ,e  in  L  AfMd  v'?  i  Seneracy  of  varieties-  ^  »  l««  variety  be  !  "  We  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  telling  j  The  apple  crop  of  Indiana  is  unusually  hue 
Slates  •  and  in  return  they  buy  our  textile  fob"  'X  Uept  by  itSC'f  with  SUitablc  Care>  and  cultivated  !  them,  they  will  not  get  cheap  bread  until  an-  j  'bis  season.  In  Northern  Indiana  the  potato 
rics,  our  hardware,  our  boots  shoes  and  other  I  0n  g0od  gl'0Und'  aud  the  grain  never  threshed  [  other  harvest;  meanwhile  they  may  continue  j  erop  is  good. 

description  of  manufactures  Thus  there  is  a ' with  0[hCT  whcat>  lhe  purity  of  a  variety  of!  to  cudgel  their  brains  for  such  reasons  as  suit  I  The  apple  crop  of  New  Hampshire  is  re- 
perfect  harmony  of  industry  a  mutual  depend  ^ wheat'  with  all  its  excellent  characteristics,  \  their  style  of  philosophy."  This  will  prove  j  ported  as  very  evenly  distributed,  but  on  the 
ance  ou  each  other  which i  strengthens  ever  r  \  "lay  be  rnain,al»ed  intact  as  long  as  wheat  may  I  consolatory  to  those  who  have  breadslulls  to  |  whole  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
day  of  our  existence  ^  I bc  cultivated.    There  is  no  uncertainty  about  j  sell,  but  to  such  as  have  to  buy,  wiih  restricted  |  years. 

„        .  I  this  suggestion.    The  idea  is  in  perfect  keep- 1  means  of  payment,  the  prediction  will  prove  |    in  France  the  price  of  grain  continues  to  ad- 

llere  otorc  the  South  has  been  purely  agn- ;  iug  whb  tbe  eslablisbed  laws  of  vegetable  I  less  cheering.  I  va„ce  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  harvest 

cultural.     The  larger  portion  ot  her _  fertile  (  physiology.    Cultivating  any  variety  of-grain  I     T  ,„  „,  ,   ,  .       ,     ,„       j  has  been  less  fovorable  than  was  at  first  sup- 

lands  was  in  the  possession  of  cotton  planters.  |  m  a  s]ip.sbod)  glnck  and  pcrfunct0    manner, !  „  J-.W-  Clalk'  Wisconsin  Writes  the  Albany  j  Qn  actouut  Qf  ^  dcarne£s  of  M> 

They  not  only  monopolized  the  soil,  but  con- ;  wi„  cause  ,,J0  bM,  yari      rf  ^  ^  wqM  i  Cultivator  ,n  opposition  to  the  somewhat  preva- 1  ^       Q         }mt  a         tbe  poorj 

trolled  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  popula-  j  ever  knMV  l0  de         le  aml  rua  completely  | lent  °Pin,on  lhat  meadow  and  pasture  lands^  authorities  of  several  townB  haye 

boa    The  Rebellion  destroyed  that  gigantic  |  out  in  „  fcw    arg    0n  the  comra     if  the  \  require  to  be  frequently  broke*  up  for  the  pur- ;  rate     ^  ^  ^  brcad_ 

Australia  is  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  agri- 
ultural  products.    The  greater  portion  of  thc 

also  have  its  influence  to  produce  a  diversity  off  bom  woukt  rtll,ivate  the  same  varieties  thatlsPots  occas.onally,  moderate  applications  of  |  people  are  employed  ^.V^i .fjjj 
crops,  and  to  liberalize  public  sentiment.-  onr  fields  now  pmduce,  without  thc  least  de-imanurc'  especially  the  mead.^  soon  ^^"^^^m^f^^*1^ 
Again,  with  tee  labor,  capital,  and  the  sunnlv  = .   ■     .•     -     •!■       •  ,  ,  c      •    „;  having  been  mowed.    With  Uiese  aids  it  is  =  forms  to  the  other  side  ol  .lie  worm  i>  too 

.  i    .  ,  1  BUPP«3  ;tcnoratiou  in  cither  yield  or  quality  of  main.'  i        e.  ,  ,  .„  .     |  ,    1<>TO,  ,i„i,lm 

of  raw  maVerial  at  home,  there  is  nothing  to  I  i  contended  that  pastures  and  meadows  will  im-  ]  great  to  warrant  a  large  expoitalion,  they  ha\e 

prevent *ihe  Southern  people  from  becoming!  ™ " I  prove  in  the  quantity  and  qHality  of  their  pro- 1 no  market.  Their  sheep  have  increased  so 
largely  and  prosperously  engaged  in  the  manu- !  Ls  portions  of  Sweden  and  Norway  thc  peo-  j  ductions  for  an  indefinite  scries  of  years.  In  {  fast  and  the  prices  of  wool  are  so  remunerative 
facrure  of  cotton  goods.  They  have  as  fine  \  pic  are  suffering  from  famine,  caused  by  bad  [  other  words,  "  the  oldeftfee  sod  the  better  the  |  (hat  they  now  slaughter  and  boil  down  the  an- 
;rMll  streams  as  the  North,  also  an  abundance  harvests  lssl  year.  1  pasture."  I  imals,  saving  only  the  pells  and  tallow.  

The  isle  of  Spitzbergen  must  be  a  nice  place  to  live  in,  especially  in  dog  days.  Somebody  who  pretends  to  know,  gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
frozen  delights  of  a  six  months' Winter  in  that  hyperborean  isle  :  Stones  crack  with  the  noise  of  thunder ;  iu  a  crowded  hut  the  breath  n  il,  tall  in 
flakes  of  snow  ;  wine  and  spirits  turn  to  ice  ;  the  snow  burns  like  caustic ;  if  iron  touches  the  skin  it  brings  the  flesh  away  with  it ;  the  soles  of  your 
stockings  may  be  burnt  off  your  feet  before  you  feel  the  slightest  warmth  from  the  fire  ;  linen  taken  out  of  boiling  water  instantly  stiffens  to  the  eon-  S(r 
sistency  of  a  board,  and  heated  stones  will  not  prevent  the  sheets  of  the  bed  from  freezing.  If  these  are  the  effects  of  the  climate  within  an  air-tight, 
fire  warmed,  and  crowded  hut,  what  must  they  be  among  the  dark,  stonn-lashed  mountain  peaks  outside  ?"' 
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The  Farm  and  Fimide. 


Tlie  Fireside  Muse, 


I'OOS. 

What!  poor  you  say?   Why.  save  you,  triend, 

I've  rrore  than  half  the  world  could  show; 
Such  wealth  as  niiue  you  cannot  boast, 

Such  bliss  as  mice  you  cannot  know. 
I've  move  thau  keenest  head  can  turn, 

Could  ever  dream  oi'  night  or  day — 
I've  treasures  hid  from  sordid  hearts, 

Eo  canning  thief  can  take  away. 

My  riches  never  bring  distrust 

Between  me  and  my  tellow-men  ; 
No  evil  passion  stirs  my  breast, 

To  yield  me  hate  for  hate  again; 
But  pleasure,  peace,  and  joy  they  bring; 

They  soolhe  my  cares,  they  make  me  glad. 
They  give  delight  I  cannot  name, 

And  buy  me  comlort  when  I'm  sad. 

Come  here  and  open  wide  your  eyes; 

Tou  see  earth's  glory  at  my  ieet, 
Tou  see  the  sky  above  my  head ; 

The  sunshine  on  my  garden  seat; 
You  see  the  love  that  lights  my  home, 

The  children  round  my  cottage  door — 
The  birds,  the  bees,  the  grass  and  flowers, 

And  you  have  dared  to  call  me  poor! 

Come  here  and  open  wide  your  ears: 

And  hark  the  music  morning  makes, 
When  Irom  the  hills  and  from  the  woods 

Her  high  and  holy  anthem  breaks. 
Come  here,  and  catch  the  grand  old  songs 

That  nature  sings  me  evermore — 
The  whisperings  of  a  thousand  things, 

And  tell  me,  tell  me,  am  I  poor? 

Not  rich  is  he,  though  wider  far 

His  acres  stretch  than  eye  can  roll, 
Who  has  no  sunshine  in  his  mind. 

No  wealth  of  beauty  in  his  sou). 
Not  poor  is  he,  though  never  known 

His  name  in  hall  or  city  mart, 
Who  smiles  content  beneath  his  load, 

With  God  and  Nature  in  his  heart. 


Fireside  Tale, 

JOHN. 

I'm  not  good  at  story-telling.  Bat  some  way 
I've  thought  if  I  told  this  little  thing,  there 
might  be  some  one  it  would  please.  Not  so 
much  please  as  comfort,  may  be,  like  sliding 
a  hand  within  a  body's  when  they're  in  trouble ; 
for  there's  nothing  like  a  quiet  hand-grip  when 
one  is  in  deep  pain.  But  about  this  little  his- 
tory. 

It  isn't  much,  and  it  has  a  poor  title,  but  if 
you  knew  how  differently  the  name  sounded 
from  what  it  looks,  staring  there— how  it  makes 
me  flash  and  thrill  with  love  and  deep  feeling, 
you  wouldn't  think  it  so  homely  and  plain. 

Every  one  knew  him,  from  the  little,  bare, 
brown-footed  children  who  sold  clams  and 
cockles,  to  the  fine  people  at  the  hotel,  who 
alwavs  took  his  yacht  in  place  of  the  rest.  As 
for  him — I've  a  notion  he  might  have  made  a 
good  picture.  He  was  as  dark  as  an  Indian, 
and  as  tall  and  lithe.  He  could  swim  the 
fartherest,  and  pull  the  strongest  oar ;  and  as  for 
leaping  and  wrestling  no  one  could  begin  with 
Mm.  There  was  a  rich,  dark  red  in  the  brown 
cheek,  and  when  he  smiled,  it  was  a  pretty 
sight — such  white  teeth,  and  such  strong  mouth, 
with  the  laugh  deepening  his  brown  eyes. 

John  had  always  been  my  friend ;  he  used 
to  take  me  out  in  the  yacht  when  be  went  with 
Joe,  my  brother,  and  stow  me  away  on  his 
jacket ;  and  then  when  I  grew  older  he  was  the 
same  kind  friend — for  Joe's  wife  died,  and  left 
me  the  housekeeper,  and  John  used  to  come 
in,  when  Joe  had  gone  on  a  cruise  to  the  cod- 
fisheries,  and  bring  in  armfuls  of  wood ;  and 
in  Winter  make  the  paths,  and  sit  down  by  the 
fire,  when  the  Winter  nights  were  bad,  and 
talk  with  me ;  and  in  Summer  he  used  often  to 
come  in  with  a  word  of  Joe  and  a  kind  talk 
with  Charlie  and  me — (that  was  before  Charlie 
was  large  enough  to  go  with  his  father  in  his 
trips)  and  I  used  to  £'eel  a  kind  of  sisterly  love 
for  him.  He  was  pretty  much  alone ;  his 
mother  died,  and  he  lived  alone  with  old  Nancy 
Bell,  his  aunt;  a  cross  old  women — but  she 
took  good  care  of  his  home,  and  it  was  all  the 
home  she  had  on  earth. 

The  Irviughams  were  the  richest  people  who 
lived  in  the  village.  To  be  sure  they  only 
came  there  Summers,  but  the  family  had  al- 


I  ways  lived  there  in  the  fine  old  house,  with  its 
j  great  park  and  lawn,  and  hot-houses,  which 
;  father,  before  he  died,  used  to  be  so  proud  of 
!  — for  he  was  gardener  there  thirty  years,  and 
I  mother  had  been  Miss  Emily's  maid  when  he 
I  married  her. 

Miss  Emily  was  old,  and  not  married,  but 
j  her  brother  Alfred,  with  his  wife  and  Miss 
j  Louie,  used  to  come  back  during  the  warm 
;  weather  from  their  home  in  New  York  ;  and, 
i  as  Miss  Emily  was  very  kind  to  me,  I  used  to 
j  go  there  quite  often  for  sewing,  and  could  do 
I  up  the  fine  laces  and  ruffles  for  her  as  no  one 
i  but  mother  ever  did,  she  said.  Then,  Miss 
j  Louie  had  been  born  at  the  Hall.  That  was 
|  before  father  died  ;  so  I  used  to  go  with  him, 
i  and  see  her  in  the  grounds  playing,  and  play 
I  with  her,  too,  (for  they  were  very  good  to  me 
!  always,)  and  see  her  great  wax  dolls,  with  their 
|  silk  and  lace  frocks,  and  her  greyhound  and 
I  pets.  She  never  felt  a  bit  above  me,  not  even  | 
I  when  she  grew  to  be  a  young  lady,  the  only  j 
j  heir  of  her  father's  wealth,  when  every  Sum-  j 
I  mer  she  came  often  to  see  me,  saying  she  loved  I 
j  me  as  well  as  her  city  friends,  and  she  always  1 
I  loved  the  cakes  and  the  other  little  things  I  [ 
i  used  to  like  to  fix  for  her.  But  this  is  not  my  [ 
!  story,  after  all.  f 
!  She  was  the  fairest,  daintiest  little  beauty  I  j 
!  have  ever  seen,  not  more  than  a  child  in  her  j 
:  ways  and  feelings,  gentle  and  kind,  and  oh !  I 
;  so  very  winning !  She  had  the  softest,  whitest  I 
j  skin,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  as  pretty  as  her  span-  j 
i  iel's — though  that  is  not  a  pretty  thiug  to  com-  ] 
i  pare  to  Miss  Louie.  And  her  hair !  It  curled  1 
!  in  little  loose  rings  when  she  was  a  child,  and  [ 
j  had  a  dark  touch  on  it,  with  a  golden  color  in  I 
!  the  light — it  was  the  prettiest  hair  in  the  world ;  | 
land  so  proud  as  her  father  was  of  it!  Hef 
I  would  not  let  her  cut  it ;  so  she  wore  great,  I 
j  long,  loose  curls,  dropping  down  her  shoulders  I 
;  to  her  belt,  and  drawn  back  from  her  brow  I 
!  with  a  blue  ribbon.  And  such  bright  curls  as  1 
there  were  on  her  forehead  and  behind  her  | 
I  ears,  little  rings,  that  the  wind  tossed  about  { 
\  her  eyes !  I  used  to  think  she  was  the  finest  I 
;  lady  of  them  all,  with  her  sweet,  pure  ways,  I 
i  just  as  fresh  as  a  little  child's.  So  I  do  not  I 
|  wonder  that  any  one  could  help  loving  Louie  I 
Irvingham.  1 
I  found  out,  suddenly,  that  John  loved  her —  I 
and  that  did  surprise  me  at  first.  He  used  to  j 
drive  the  Hall  carriage,  until  he  bought  his  j 
yacht — for  he  loved  the  sea  more  than  anything  j 
else.  Miss  Emily  had  old  Robert,  who  had  j 
been  there  ever  so  many  years ;  but  John  was  I 
so  careful  and  steady  that,  from  his  place  in  [ 
the  stables,  Mr.  Alfred  had  him  drive  his  car- 1 
riage.  So  he  knew  Miss  Louie  as  well  as  I,  j 
ever  since  he  used  to  carry  her  in  his  arms,  and  1 
hold  her  on  the  backs  of  the  horses — as  she  I 
used  to  love  to  ride.  Then,  when  she  grew  1 
older,  it  was  John  who  taught  her  to  ride,  and  \ 
went  with  her — and  I  think  they  set  one  an- 1 
other's  beauty  off,  even  if  it  is  foolish  to  say  so.  f 
But  when  I  found  he  loved  her,  I  was  a  little  j 
troubled.  J 
It  was  this  way.  It  was  late  in  the  Fall,  and  1 
|  Joe  was  not  back  yet,  and  the  family  at  the  j 
Hull  were  to  leave  that  week  for  town.  Miss  I 
Emily  and  all.  I  remember  the  day  had  been  i 
|  sultry  for  September,  the  last  day  of  the  month,  j 
and  the  sun  had  not  left  the  sky  lurid.  The  sea  1 
i  was  a  fine  sight ;  the  red  sky  had  given  it  a ! 
ifieiylook,  and  the  green  lights  of  the  waves  I 
!  broke  in  bits  of  opal-like  foam.  The  sun  j 
|  showed  a  few  smacks  and  small  craft  tacking ! 
;  against  the  night  breeze,  and  the  beach  had  its ! 
j  crowds  of  finely  dressed  people  from  the  hotels  j 
i  to  make  the  picture  prettier.  I  know  Charlie  ! 
i  was  with  his  father  that  cruise,  and  I  sat  alone  [ 
|  with  a  bit  of  sewing  on  the  doorstep.  The  j 
i  very  smell  of  the  salty  air  comes  back  to  me,  [ 
i  the  line  of  gray  sea  where  the  sky  met  it,  the  I 
i  sound  of  the  waves,  and  the  smell  of  the  late,  I 
j  few  flowers  in  the  little  garden.  The  house  I 
I  fronted  toward  the  sea,  a  cosy  little  place,  warm  | 
i  and  snug  in  Winter ;  I  tried  to  make  it  home-  { 
\  like  for  Joe.  { 
I  know  I  sat  that  night  quite  late,  till  it  grew  I 
j  too  dusky  to  see,  and  I  let  my  work  fall  down  [ 
i  on  my  lap.  I  think  I  was  a  little  sad,  wonder- ! 
:  ing  if  I  ever  should  be  anything  more  than  a  j 
'  housekeeper  for  Joe  ;  ever  see  into  the  world  : 


|  that  those  crowds  of  beautiful  ladies  lived  in  ; 
I  ever  be  a  whit  beyond  the  old  sad  life  I  led, 
I  never  thinking  how  much  it  held,  and  forget- 
[  ting  Charlie  and  Joe  would  be  all  alone,  you 
I  know.  I  felt  a  little  bitterly  as  I  leaned  my 
1  head  down  on  my  hard  palm — how  soft,  and 
|  dainty,  and  jeweled  those  hands  yonder !  How 
|  finely  clad  those  delicate  limbs !  and  girls  no 
j  younger  than  I  were  walking  there  with  brave 
!  strong  lovers,  in  the  twilight'  and  the  fresh  sea 
I  air.  Would  I  ever  have  a  lover  ?  Not  Jem 
§  Jenkins  or  Tom  Coles,  surely,  but  a  lover  who 
|  was  full  of  the  knowledge  of  books  aud  men; 
I  one  who  know  all  I  yearned  to  know ;  one 
|  who  could  teach  me  what  I  craved ;  one  who 
1  was  strong  and  brave,  and  whom  I  could  trust 
I  — trust  as  much  as  I  could  have  done  just 
1  then ! 

I  My  foolish  head  went  down  with  a  silly  little 
I  sob  into  my  lap,  as  I  thought  how  vain  and 
I  useless  my  hopes  were. 

!  Just  then  the  gate-latch  clicked,  and  in  the 
|  gloom  I  saw  John's  tall,  graceful  figure,  with 
1  that  quick,  brisk  step — like  his  words,  sound 
|  and  firm — coming  up  the  gravel  walk.  What- 
|  ever  else  I  had  been  dreaming  of  was  lost  as  it 
[  came  to  me  in  a  mad,  wild  whirl  of  sense : — 
[  "Jenny,  you  love  this  man,  and  he  is  the  lover 
I  you  dream  of." 

|  I  laid  my  hot  cheeks  down  into  my  palms. 
I  At  any  other  time  he  would  have  noticed  it ; 
j  but  he  came  steadily  to  me,  and  threw  himself 
[  down  beside  the  steps  on  the  grass.  He  often 
[  lay  that  way,  with  his  head  on  his  arm,  in  the 
I  cool,  if  there  were  no  parties  to  go  out  in  the 
I  yachts,  or  when  he  came  for  a  word  of  Joe,  or 
\  to  cheer  me.  But  to-night,  as  I  raised  my  face, 
|  glad  it  was  dark  and  fearful  lest  he  heard  my 
|  heart  beat,  I  caught  a  low  sob,  short,  and,  from 
I  the  sound,  tearless,  but  a  man's  sob.  It  struck 
!  me  like  a  stab.  I  felt  a  pity  fully  weak  fear 
j  creeping  along  the  veins  and  settling  above  my 

I  heart.    But  it  was  my  way  to  face  things,  and 

I I  sat  quite  still,  till  I  was  sure  I  could  speak, 
!  in  a  broken,  surge-like  whisper, 
j    "  la  it  of  Joe  and  Charlie,  John  ?"   Then  my 

voice  broke  quite  down,  and  I  sat  shivering  in 
the  damp  wind,  with  the  hair  wet  and  ciiugiug 
about  my  forehead.  John  sprang  up  from  the 
grass  and  stood  before  me. 

"How  blind!  what  a  fool  I  have  been!" 
But  his  hand  on  mine  was  cold  and  shaky,  and 
his  voice  hoarse.  "  No,  Jenny,  not  that.  Joe 
and  the  boy  are  quite  well,  and  on  their  way 
back,  for  Christie  Burns'  vessel  is  in ;  but — 
but — "  his  voice  sank  even  lower,  "It  was  a 
trouble  of  mine — a  trouble  that  seems  like  to 
kill  me.  I've  hidden  it.  I've  tried  to  bury  it. 
I  even  tried  to  be  careless  of  it.  It  won't  do. 
It  is  there.  And  now,  when  the  last  hope  is 
going  forever — I  am  quite  a  boy,  Jenny — I 
thought  you  might  help  me,  and  Jenm',  for 
God's  sake  tell  mo  what  to  do. " 

There  was  a  deep  feeling  in  his  voice,  and 
John  never  spoke  that  name  lightly.  I  went 
up  to  him  where  he  had  crouched  in  the  grass 
again,  and  gathered  the  damp  hair  from  his 
brow. 

"  Tell  me,  John,"  I  said.    But  the  despair  I 
had  in  my  voice !    He  lifted  his  face  and  cov- 
ered it  with  his  arm,  as  he  had  lain  hundreds 
of  times  asleep  in  the  old  }racht  when  we  were 
children.    "Jenny,  I  love  Louie  Irvingham; 
I,  a  poor,  unlearned  boor  of  a  fellow,  and  she  | 
a  fine  lady  with  a  fortune  more  than  I  could 
count.    Ever  since  the  time  I  used  to  make 
her  little  boats,  and  trot  her  on  Rover's  back, 
I've  loved  her — and  now  all  the  more  since  she  j 
is  to  go  abroad  next  month  for  years,  and  maybe  i 
marry  a  fine  lord  or  nobleman — and  I — why,  I 
Jenny,  I  would  die  for  her.    But  I  must  live,  j 
live  and  work,  live  and  work,  and  be  poor,  \ 
and  knowing  nothing  of  books  and  fine  so- j 
ciety,  and  such  life  as  hers."  ; 

With  the  sudden  knowledge  that  a  woman  j 
has  when  a  loveless,  shadowed  life  such  as ! 
mine  comes  to  her,  I  said:  "John,  can't  you  ; 
bear  a  sorrow  that  will  never  lighten,  patiently,  j 
quietly,  with  a  will  of  iron  ?  in  a  life  where ! 
the  sunlight  has  become  hated,  to  live  trying  j 
to  forget  the  pain,  and  being  cheerful  because  i 
God  wills,  and  one  knows  the  pain  is  best?"  i 
When  I  spoke,  God  knows  how  bitter  the  \ 
pain  I  held,  how  far  from  being  calm  or  re-! 
conciled  I  felt.  i 


|     "But  how  can  I  forget  her?  or  how  can  I 
]  live  patiently  with  nothing  to  live  for  ?" 
I    I  felt  a  pain  so  keen  at  his  words  that  I  could 
i  hardly  reply. 

|  "  You  must  forget  her.  What  can  you  ever 
I  hope  to  do  to  wiu  her  proud  father's  consent, 
|  even  if  you  win  hers  ?  Besides,  you  will  have 
|  other  things  to  do.  Men  must  not  break  their 
I  hearts.  The  world  needs  strong  arms.  Think ! 
|  With  your  strong  will,  your  hatred  of  being 
i  bound,  could  you  enter  that  life  of  fashion  and 
]  worldliness  and  not  feel  out  of  place  ?" 
[  "John  hung  his  head  like  a  bashful  boy. 
!  "I  know  it  well  enough.  She  does  not  love 
|  me  or  dream  of  my  love  for  her.  I  could  not 
I  be  sneered  at  by  her  father." 
I  The  time  had  come  to  speak  when  his  pride 
|  was  touched.  "John  live  a  noble  life.  One 
|  can  wear  out  these  troubles.  No,  do  not  go 
!  away.  Stay  here,  and  make  your  heart  forget 
|  its  folly,  if  you  can.  Be  a  man  and  do  a  man's 
j  work,  leaving  the  rest  to  God." 
|  "I  will,  Jenny.  God  bless  you !"  and  John 
[  had  gone. 

I  The  next  day  she  came  to  take  leave  of  me. 
!  It  rained  dismally. 

|  "Just  think,  Jenny,  you  little  brown  wren, 
I  of  me.  I  am  actually  going  abroad.  Five 
|  years ;  it  is  a  long  time !  But  you  look  dis- 
j  mally  sober,  as  sober  as  a  girl  over  her  first 
I  love-letter.  Maybe  it  is'  a  lover  Jenny  ?"  she 
I  said,  playfully.  "Oh,  well,  I  like  John;  he 
]  is  worthy  of  you.  I  will  bring  you  a  wedding 
I  present  from  Paris." 

[  She  looked  daintier  than  ever  in  the  plain 
I  little  room  ;  and  her  hair  clinging  about  her 
[  soft,  white  brow,  fitted  for  the  luxury  and  beau- 
I  ty  she  lived  in. 

I  Louie  Irvingham,  did  you  know  that  after- 
|  noon  how  the  rain,  sobbing  outside  my  little 
I  window,  walled  as  my  own  heart  helplessly 
\  did,  as  I  thought  how  little  the  love  that  you 
I  had  would  have  been  to  you,  how  to  me — life 
I  itself? 

%  When  the  soft  white  face,  in  its  pretty  frame 
i  work  of  curls,  faded  away  in  the  rain,  I  looked 
i  at  the  hard  lines  coming  on  my  face,  and  the 
I  pain  in  my  set  mouth,  and  for  an  instant  the 
I  great  difference  between  us  was  so  keen  that 
I  — God  forgive  the  tears  that  kept  time  to  the 
i  rain  without ! 

j  There  is  little  in  the  six  years  after  to  tell, 
j  John  bought  a  vessel,  and  was  gone  long 
|  whiles.  I  knew  he  was  patient ;  he  never 
I  spoke  her  name.  All  the  good  that  life  seem 
j  to  bring  him  to  do,  I  know  he  did.  Some- 
|  times  I  longed  to  speak  of  his  sorrow,  but  I 
!  never  did. 

\  Once  Miss  Louie  had  played  me  a  sad  plain- 
I  tive  melody  of  some  great  German  composer. 
!  My  life  seemed  like  the  saddest  part  of  this 
!  little  tune.  I  remember  the  harmony  rose  and 
!  fell  till  the  whole  ended  in  a  triumphal  burst  of 
j  sound ;  and  I  used  to  listen  to  wonder  if  my 
I  life  would  come  to  the  joy-notes,  too. 
j  One  day  John  came  to  me  with  a  paper,  a 
i  sort  of  smile  on  his  quiet  lips.  His  finger 
!  pointed  me  to  a  paragraph  as  he  unfolded  the 
!  paper,  and  I  read — Louie's  marriage. 
!  "A  rich,  great  man,"  John  said,  simply. 
I  "  Jenny,  I  have  overcome  it.  It  was  a  boyish 
|  thing.  I  know  how  vain,  how  foolish  it  would 
\  have  been." 

I  That  was  all  he  said,  folding  up  the  paper 
I  and  going  away. 

I  The  six  years  were  nearly  over.  Charlie  and 
j  Joe  had  been  on  a  longer  cruise  thau  usual, 
\  and  were  coming  back.  It  seemed  as  though 
|  my  life-work  was  pretty  clear,  I  thought,  as  I 
!  spread  the  linen  to  air,  and  kindled  a  fire  in 
i  the  little  front  room.  The  damp  chill  of  eve- 
\  ning  came  against  my  cheek  as  I  stood  at  the 
\  gate.  On  the  beach  a  knot  of  men  had  gathered, 
j  Perhaps  the  vessel  was  already  in — and  here 
!  came  John  to  tell  me.  He  kept  his  face  from 
j  me  as  he  came  nearer ;  and  a  look,  such  as  I 
|  had  seen  on  it  when  his  mother  died,  was  there 
!  when  he  came  up  to  me. 

He  led  me  in,  away  from  the  salt  smell  and 
i  the  chill  air,  to  the  little  parlor,  lighted  and 
\  warmed. 

"  Jenny,  I  am  in  trouble  again.  I  have  come 
|  to  you — " 

{Continued  on  page  359.) 


Many  an  unwise  paren';  works  hard,  and  lives  sparingly  all  his  life,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  enough  to  give  his  children  a  start  in  the  world,  as  it 
is  called.  Setting  a  young  man  afloat  with  money  left  him  by  his  relatives, is  like  tying  a  bladder  under  the  arms  of  one  who  cannot  swim;  ten  chances 
to  one  he  will  lose  his  bladders  and  go  to  the  bottom.  Teach  him  to  swim,  and  he  will  not  need  the  bladders.  Give  your  chiid  a  good  education. 
See  to  it  that  his  morals  are  pure,  his  mind  cultivated,  and  his  whole  nature  made  subservient  to  the  laws  which  govern  man,  and  you  will  have  given 
what  will  be  of  more  value  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  You  have  given  him  a  start  which  no  misfortune  can  deprive  him  of.  The  earlier  you 
teach  him  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources  and  the  blessings  of  God,  the  better. 


The  Fanu  ami  Fireside. 
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{Continued  from  page  358.)  I    Plums  and  toe  Curculio.—  Dr,  Kirtland  j    Josh  Billings  says  if  a  man  is  going  to]  '   pnnPflT  imp  AWTI  PflPfiA 

I  looked  quickly  up  at  bim.  ;  says  of  the  carculio,  tbat  in  one  season  it  des- j  make  a  business  of  serving  the  Lord,  he  likes]  jjjtP.K  i)  bflUbUlifl  I  U  Ami  UuLUA. 

"I've  lost  some  dear  friends,  and  need  you  !  troyed  every  plum  on  his  farm,  except  the  crop  ]  to  see  him  do  it  when  be  measures  onions,  as  ]   

to  tell  me  that  God  knows  best,  and  that  it  is  j  of  onc  trec  in  bis  swine  lot>  which  bent  under  I  when  he  uol'ers  hallelujah.  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  I8C7. 

ri<rht "  1 its  'oad  of  frult-  ^olin     Thomas  tells  of  a  [  t   

I  thought  of  Louie  and  the  Irvinghams;  hut  j  cultivator  in  western  New  York,  who   by  j  ^  -  .    .  "~T~™T  1         7--,<ST\      .  W'  BA5Ef  J  CO''S. 

a  second  look  in  John's  face  made  me  say  :      I  keeping  a  large  number  of  hogs  in  his  plum  {  ^UU LU 18111$   ;U  t  JJdl  tmCnt.  j  *«rV*kj\    •4mnMn"  Frc™h'  EoMon.thfa 

"It  is  Joe  and  Charlie?    They  will  never  j  yard,  had  abundant  crops  for  more  than  twenty  j  j  flfcjjjflk^   VAliilin  rW™  ft  TP 

come  home?"  lyears,  while  his  neglectful  neighbors  lost  a  |  p*'*  killer  cenrs  sobe  tuboat.  |  f^^Z^Ol'     VAnlLLA  LMJLULAlt, 

Johns  face  had  fallen  between  his  hands.      |  greater  part  of  theirs.  I  A  favorite  medicine  with  ail  ciawe,.  P  R  EJ^  ^R  ^D«J?     ° A  * 

;  «..«  mm  .»■  •  »  =  In  Davis*  Pain  Killer.  £      <5£3r~^*£"rJ  13  H  O        A  • 

Oae  tbiD"  more,  and  this  little  story  is  ended,  j   ■  |  TP  you  have  Palmers' coUc,  ^Sac^y         ^        n  ,            '  „, 

It's  no  more  than  what  you  who  read  have]                    Mattl^S,                     \L^u^  IJbb  tub  Pain  k  i  li.e  b.  \  u*.jn^™ 

known.                                                              1    .  „             ~ —  -  "        „            ill  As  the  Pain  Killer.  I         podepencd.                   Cracked  Cocoa,  ijc. 

KUOWJl.                                                                         i    In  Providence,  Nov.  2d,  bv  Rev.  Henrv  C.  Graves,  Curtis'4  I4 .  :  =         t         .  ... 

Whan  oinfoi  mnntria  later   Trilm'a  vessel  rump  -  Maryott,  M.D.,  of  New  Shorehani,  to  Miss  M.  Louise  Hawkins,  I  =  rjlIIESE  Manufactures,  to  Which  FIRST  PREMiniB 

W  hen,  ciglit  montus  later,  j  olin  s  vessel  came  |  o|  Jloc^ller,  •  I  tt-Eep  the  pain  killer  always  at  hand.  i  X  have-  been  awarded  l>y  the  chi-f  institutes  end 

back,  I  heard  Calmly  the  little  lie  Could  tell  me  j    In  Pawtucket,  29th  ultimo,  Mr.  William  A.  Turner  to  Mhs  I  1  Fairs  of  tlio  Union,  and  at  tho  PAIM  S  EX  I'0-1TI<  >\ 

,  .  .  =  Sarah  K.  Scott,  both  of  Pawtucket.  21ih  nlilmo,  Mr.  r'erdlnanu  =  TF  you  hare  a  Cough  or  Cold,  =  OF  1S07,  are  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  invalids 

of  the  wreck,    lie  lay  on  the  grass-plot  (tor  it  =  a.  toilettto  Mis«  Susan  tjuamby,  both  of  rawtucket.  aist  ult..  =  A  ;  anil  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  tho 

T..OC  Onmrnnr  no-uin  "I  his  bond  »ern«  Ilia  fonp   1  S U'  Wa8hburD,:  ">  Mlsa  Clara  A.  Havens,  bole,  of  I  USE  TUB  PAIN  KlLLEE.  j  nerTOUS  excitement  attendant  Upon  tho  USO  of  tc.1 

was  bummer  again,;  ins  Lanu  across  uis  iace.  |  central  i  alls,  i  T  OOK  out  and  not  be  caught  without  a  bottle  of  ;  or  coffee,  and  arc  recommended  by  tho  most  cuiuicut 

14  Tnr.ru-   it'c  -#  Innir  tinif  i;inpp  1  tr.lil  vim  mv  ;    1,1  Mllfurd.  Oct.  24,  by  Rev.  L.  Crowell,  Mr.  George  M.  Green,  I  ±J  1'ain  Kii.i.kb  In  the  house.  :  r»hvt*icians 

Jenm,  Us  a  long  time  since  l  toiu  jou  mj  =  to  M„8Cll»riotte  Ei.zabeth  Gram,  both  of  m.     *  i  T  ET  „mbody  use  the  pain  kh  i  pb  \  p ,.      ,,',      .   .  .  „..,„,_ 

first  real  trouble.    I've  another,  deeper,  now;  I    In  HopeviUe,  Conn.,  at  the  M.E.Church,  bv  R«.Otl.E.  !  L       cry     7  For  Steains  and  Bbuises.  I    lor  salcby  theprmapal  Grocers  xn  the  Umttd  States. 

for  with  it  all,  however  I  can  bear  pain  and  I  ^SS^-SJ^SoSSAl"^  of  BloomIiel(1> 10  MlBS  j  jiverv  sailor  Bhouid  carry  a  bottle  of     Killer  wllh  h(m  j        WALTER   BAKER  &  CO., 
toil,  I  think  a  woman  can  bear  heart  pain  bet- !  i  tjemember,  the  pain  kim-ek  is  for  =  I>orcliester,     ....  Mass. 

.  .  =  " "*"" " " " ""'  =  XV  both  Internal  and  External  Use.  I  .  .  ■  

ter  than  a  man.    I  loved  Louie  Irvingham  tool- 1  JDcatllS  1  ^  tjishop  soule-s 

ishly,  blindly,  and  grew  to  see  it.    Looking]  „,„  '„  ,  ]  F^JM^„^ER  18  >olli Drugel8ls      DeaJcr"  ln  \  "  T  T  _T-  ,„  vrr> 

back  to  tbat  day,  I  have  not  forgotten  80me  j  .  ^C,|mberia^  Nov.  5,  Mr.  Arnold  Carpenter,  aged  61  years,  |  j  IXLXli^l  J-  . 

words  you  said.    Jenny,  tell  me,  whatever  the  I   in  smithueid,  on  the  3ist  ultimo,  Mr.  Pardon  jenckes,  in  the  I V  0  s  E  '  s  ton  THE  CURE  Or- 

•  »  :  64th  year  of  his  age.  =  T5T  A  1Vf*^C  ;    rt  -r  -is^t  •     n  i 

boy's  heart  was,  can  you  trust  the  man  s  ?        \   in  smithneid,  on  the  4th  mst.,  Mr.  Mathewson  Latham,  in  I  1  -i-Ax-^n-rw.  !  Saaticajvflamriiat'ji  ii  awl  C  hi-ouir  Jihcum- 

Ididtrust  it,  and  the  victory  notes  came  at|  lh^^^momhnlelw^^^  \  —  }    atism,  Neuralgia  and  Spraws,  a  Weak 

last  into  U1)'  life.        •  j    In  BurrlUviUe,  3d  Inst.,  Stephen  Bartlelt,  aged  83  years.  |  THK  PIANO  Back,  Or  by  Strain  Or  Over  WOfk, 

He  was  tO  Sail  On  the  morrow,  and  in  three!    In  Providence,  Nov  4th,  Pr.  John  McGregor,  late  of  Thomp-  | 

,      T  .     ,      ,  .       .,  .  „     =  son.  Con  and I  formerly  Surgeon  of  the  3d  Connecticut  Volun-|    The  Increasing  demand  for  these  Pianos  is  a  EVER  TEST  of  \ 

months  I  Was  to  be  hlS  Wife.     What  Was  the  E  leers,  In  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  I     i««ukw««»»«  ; 

T  rK\A  frhivilr  dhnnt  tho  rvatn  =    In  Fawtucket,  1st  inst.,  Tra  K.  Miller,  aged  67  years.  1  their  superiority ;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent  \  BISHOP    SOULICS  LI.MMENT. 

parting,  then  ?   I  did  not  think  about  the  pain  }   In  )mo^  0cl  ^  Wm  Kcl|y  aged  M  Qcl  ^  Thos  f      e8iobe  = 

in  niV  fullness  Of  joy.  =  Shaughnessy,  aged  42.   Oct.  29,  iiartin  Kahy,  aged  55  years.      = J  =     For  the  cure  of  the  above-named  painful  dlitAWA,  this  Linl- 

x.  I.  s,  j-        r  ai     I    In  MlUbury,  Nov.  3,  Sumner  F.  Sutton,  aged  50  yeara.  ^«^rr-r  rnrrci    dpct    nr  <  wi  u,  nr  l-  ment  haB  no  equal.  It  Is  the 

I've  an  idea  you  may  call  the  ending  of  the  =   Tn  rw,  r,  '     ,       c  „„  aMri,h         A  ,mnc  r  41  I  EQUAL  TO  flit  BEbT  PI  An  0  MADE.  \ 

J  J  °  -    In  Oxford,  Nov.  I,  Mrs.  Sally  AJdnch,  widow  of  Amos  C.  Al-  E     ^  =  HOST  POWERFL'L  AND  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY 

Story  Sad,  but  it  isn't.     Though,  the  night  that  1  "rich,  aged  76  years.  „'_..,       ,       A,\    Reference  can  be   given   to   TUOU6ANDS  OF  Residents  1 

T  .    ,  ,  r  .1  „  l   .1  ,„  In  Lakevjlle,  Mass,  30lh  ult.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Atwood,  aged  104  =  °    .,„„,„„,.„  0_,,,,„,  e_„.„  =  ever  known.   It  will  do  just  what  It  s  recommended  to  do,  and 

John  S  Vessel  Set  in  for  the  harbor,  there  Was  a  I  years.  1  hroughout  the  country.   Also  (o  ma>y  Souools  am>  Semuj-  ;  has  atuin,.d  Dv  ,„  own  ^rlu  „  p„pui„rliy  uneoualled  by  any 

Qr,,i  Oho  wont  tin  tlio  rnol.-s  nnrl  M-pll  1    In  Cayvllle,  Ct.,  29th  ult..  Benjamin  N.  Thomas,  of  the  late  I  ABIES,  where  they  have  stood  the  hard  use  and  practice  of  |  Medicine  ever'before  Introduced  to  the  public.   1  here  Is  not 

Storm,  anil  SUe  Went  On  tUe  TOCKS,  ana— WC11— |  nrmof  Jbom'aji'BiirUneame  =  years  and  j  one  peraon  In  lllty  who  has  ever  used  It  but  will  testify  that 

in  the  moming  they  drew  him  OUt  Of  the  SUrf,  j    At  Thompson,  Ct.,  Oct.  23d  George  L.  Barrett ^aged  47  years.  ]  ^                          Entire  Satisfaction  I  IT  C  AKKOT  BE  I  CO  III  GDLYPB  AISE  It 

or,rl   hrr,n,rl,t  him   mi  tn  TJnnov  Tlotl   iivl  mo        In  Galveston,  Texas,  Sept.  8,  of  vellow  fever.  Stedman  Clark,  ;  ua>  e  t-1^  LI1                «-  —  a  lBIJl  lluu  = 

and  brought  mm  up  to  JNancj  iscii  ana  me. ;  Ule  Cornmi86an.  Sergeant7th  r  .  r .vols .,  aged  35  years.        =  1  sufferers 

I  think  if  I  had  had  the  old  rebellious. cry  1  j  to  those  using  them.  They  are  the 

.      s " ' "" =  =  From  Sciatica  r.htvmaUsm, 

against  God  in  my  heart  that  I  had  the  night  j               TJ71v«    ma,4v«ln                i  Cheapest  First-ClaSS  FianOS  in  llie  Market.  I  Aeuralgia  Sprain,,  or  any 

before,  when  I  heard  the  signal  guns  stop,  1 1               4L           .WametS.               ]  P  ]  Weakness  caused  by  4/ram  or  Expose, 

would  have  lost  it  from  my  first  look  at  John's  I  "  ■  1  [  USE  BISHOP  SOULE'S  LINIMENT, 

face,  where  a  smile  of  peace  and  trust  was.  !          WOOH SOCKET  EET AIL  MAEKET.          ;  wArRaNtED  plve  veaks.  j 

'  1  =  [Fortheweek  ending  Nov.  7, 18b7.j  =  .   =  «c  i/wrcu. 

Next  his  heart  I  found  a  little  flower  I  had  I  faem  proi>ugt8  fuel  I  1    „  „  '  „        ,  ,  ,  

.                                            '  ■«  ujvij]  1*1- •                       |            t   <   TF  B*  W     Tf        T7  /)  c  p               =     Mt  Expeeience  with  Bishop  Soule's  Liniment.— After 

tliveu  hill1    Years  before  in  a  bit  Of  paper  With  =  Hav^  ton  $30  |  Wood  ^9  cord  $6a9  50:            e/  ™  •                                       1  having  sutTered  !   •   years  (rom  Rheumatism,  and  nineteen 

°                *          .               '                                '           I  Straw  ^  ton  $2il   Beans  ^  quart  lfic  |  =  months  from  Sciatica,  and  after  having  spent  hundreda  of  dol- 

these  words  written  :                                             I  Coal  v$  ton  $7  50a  8  nu   FotatoeB  1  .10  =  Warerooms,    -  No.  6  Temple  Place,  =  tors  to  get  relief,  1  was  mid  by  the  best  physicians  I  could  get 

:  Oats  ^  bush  $1  00  I  Onions  1.50  =  :  that  my  case  was  incurable.   I  then  Invented  three  dollars  ln 

Jenny,  Darling: — The  ship  is  going  down.  I 

groceries  &c  BOSTON  =  Bishop  Soule's  Liniment,  and  was  thoroughly  cured  by  It. 

Don't  make  it  hard  forme  to  stay  in  heaven  I  *u       I  SS2S™»«i Sggl  — " " I    „     ,      '  _    ,      ,W'  "'"^ 

=  ^orn  ileal  i   Sli  S  V   *8  iT  -?.  "-  A  "  A  C  /IK  A      -      For  sale  by  Dmcclsts.  and  »t  wholmile  ami  »U1I  at  Jbe 

without  you,  by  feeling  that  this  was  so  bitter ; }  sRfcuy; -"""""J^,  \  ih*fc:z:ii4i  n  f  4a               40  45           4D  [  ctothtog store  of  kyoer.  crocker  *  co., m  Washington 

for,  after  all,  the  world  may  be  dark,  but  the  j  grafc.;:::::::^  fgafe"—--.*  S! !  CARPETS  t  CARPETS  I  !  ,r£/,Xe  ^  POTlER 

end  will  be  enough  for  us  both.  Ton  will  know  !a^r::::;;tfafcz:-:ft!              bargains  ,  bargains,              !  ' 

how  much  I  would  have  said,  and  could  not.  I  Java  coffee  «  n>  ...45c  L»rd  y  \b.                 20c  |  |  boston, 

7  =  Mackerel,  new  10al2c  I  Sugar  ^  lb  I<lal9c  E  Six  Hundred  Pieces 

Be  very  tender  of  yourself  for  my  sake.    Com- 1  meats.  *c  =  '-  SOLE  AGENTS. 

fort  Nancy.  God  will  comfort  you  my  brave  [  !1tf^oroea:::::::::::S6c|  r&v::":r;::::::fflaioci       carpeting,       !  Price,  ....    $i.So  Per 

rlarlinrr  .Tnil\'   =  Tongues, clear  ....2oc   Shoulders  15c  =         IN  TAPESTRY  AND   BRUSSELS   PATTERNS,  \"  •  -  •  «-  -  - 

Ua-rilllg.  ouil^  :  Mutton  16a20c   Sausages  20c:  :  "VTEW  PIANO  BOOK 

And  God  did  comfort  me.                               1  IZ&  'i^X \t%£  pr'Jle';«iV W  =  ^*  *>>e  unhe.ird  of  Price  of  45  cents  a  yard.  \  1\  , 

auuuuuuiuwunuiiuu,.                                 i  Pork,  fresh  Iba20c  I  Fork,  salt  16c  i                                '               '                                 ;  SJJ  WOKTII  OF  3IUSIC  FOR  93. 

 -  ■  ■   [    |    THIS  Is  a  crand  opportunity  to   buy  for   Parlors,  Sitting  f 

 1          "                      ""■  :  TinrrFT  V    TJTTTTTTxr     f\v    TTTTT     XTTTW    vnTJTT  =  Rooms,  Chambers  and  Stairs,  as  the  price  is  so  low  that  all  can  ;  The  best  compositions  of   "StrauFS."    "Godfrey,'1  "C 

HTfYr+ifltHltVfi                     \                   ^OLESALE  MAHKETS^       Y0RK  I  afford  to  cover  their  floors.                                               |  Fau»V  "Gungt,"  4c   All  the  latest  hrsfclas*  Music 
KJ,TJ,1,  11  \;  m  m.4,  tj,                     I    There  has  been  much  excitement  in  the  wholesale  markets!                         COME  ONE,   COME  ALL.  The  Circle  vf  Brilliants, 
^                                                              \  during  the  past  week.    Prices  fluctuated  rapidly,  closing  lower  |  \ 
 .in.,".".  miiimiimiihm  mmimimui  whii  >  >  >  =  and  heavy.   There  has  been  considerable  excitement  in  bread-  f                                                                                         =  A  new  Collection  of  Piano  Music.   224  pages,  large  music  sit<», 

ATTi  ,  _  it.,            n  .*  „fr  .            c   !  stinTs;  and  flour  Is  from  fifty  to  seventy-live  cents  lower,  the  :                                                                                       I  extra  fine  paper,  containing  32  full  sets  of  Waltzes,  such  as 

fEW   r  ALL  ill  NTS. — LUt  Oil  tops  Ot  aSpa-  =  market  closing  tame  at  the  concession.                                                F.  B.  WEXTW'ORTII  4V  CO.,              1  •■  Mabel,"  ■•Guards,"  ■•  V  lllage  Swallows."  ••  Schciden."  "  On 

mora  ur.fl  mver  tho  hnrl  with  m«™   monnro  'l    Wheat  has  also  fluctuated,  but  there  Is  no  change  In  prices.—  i                                                                                       i  Wings  of  Night,"   "Leap  Year,"  "Perl,"  "Corn  Howcr," 

TdgUS  dUU  CO\tl  tut.   ULUWllU  coarse   manillC.  ;  The  market  closeB  heavy.                                                     \  Under  the  American  House.     60  HANOVER  ST.,  BOSTON.  I  "  Dream  on  the  Ocean."  Ac;  25  Galois.— '•  Bride  of  the 

l?ot«nifo  r>t.\nr\r  nnA   l,,m,  :„  o  i, ,.,,,.],    Qo   rloon  5    Corn  has  declined  from  six  to  seven  cents,  and  closes  heavy  =                                                                                       =  Wind,"  "Ida,"  "  Ilelltr  Skelter,"  "Cataract,"  "Through  the 

ItClllOVe  CClCr}  anu  DUr)  111  a  irenCU,  as   Ueep  :  al  lhe  conceSB|on.                                                               =  5T»T r nmo =  Air'"   "  L'P  aDd  Do*«"  "Hurley  Burl,  r."  "Cojumbanus," 

oc  tho   nlinic  aw  hitrh     no   ol.icnlv  oa  it  oon  ho  =    ^ats  have  decllued  three  to  four  cents  a  bushel,  and  close  =  K  ALLOU  a                                                                    £  ,tc. ;  20  y.arches  and  Quicksteps,—"  Mlllanollo."  "  Krelder- 

as  tUC   plan, S  are  UlgU,    as   ClOSCly  as  It  Can  De  =  heapJ.                                                                              f  X)                                  w  ...  ^  ._. =  "chs,"  "Wedding,"  Ac. ;  2u  Piano  Pieces  tVarlatlons.  Trans- 

nacked  and  cover  with  Straw  as  the  advanoin"  5    Barley  has  advanced  slightly.                                             I               MONTHLY  MAGAZ   NE,              3  crlpllons,  ,vc),— "Shower  of  Pearls."  "Carnival  of  Venice,  • 

pilLKtu  duu  l.iJVt.1  Hliu  Ml  aw  as  tut.  au\ltut.iu0  ;    Rye  has  declined  ten  cents,  and  there  Is  little  business  at  the  =               mwmilbl                                '              i  "The  Kiss,"  ••  Soldier's  Chorus,"  "Dew  Drop."  4c;  40  Re 

COld  requires— SO  Says  an  Old  market  gaidener.  t  concession.                                .  „        .       ,       ,  .  , .      I                               I'OIt   1808.                              I  Jowas,    Mazurkas     Polkas,    Schoulsches,   ic,-"  Dexter." 

^                      J                               °                E    Pork  has  declined  about  half  a  dollar  a  barrel,  and  holders:                                                                                       =  "Plume,"  44  Blue  Bird  Redowa."   Trice.  In  boards,  morocco 

Fresh  plantings  Of  ihubaib,  asparagus,  grapes,  I  ar^  an„I,l0,."> 10  ?e"  al  current  rates.                                        =             ENLARGED  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES  I            I  °"ck,  *3;  cloth  sides,  Turkey  Morocco  backs  and  corners,  tj4 ; 

r           °                        T<o7oi7;    3eef  is  Inactive  and  nominal,  with  large  offerings.                =                                                                                       =  same,  full  gut,  $0.   A  hrsl-class  Musical  1'resenL 

frilit  trees,  CUrrantS,  gooseberries  may  be  made  }  ,  ,  ,  ,        j    TUB  circulation  of  BALLOCS  MAGAZINE  having  increased  !  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

now  With  profit,  if  Well  (lone,  aud  the  ground  I ~ 7" "T !" ]  during  1867  nearly  fifteen  tuocsani.  copies,  and  never  be-  ]  KMAS  DCOWTE,  103  Court  St..  Bo.tou. 

,  ,     ,      .                            .     .       _.      °            =                       slririr^1l1     t'lntlfr^C                      i  Ing  so  prosperous  as  at  present,  the  publishers  arc  thereby  in-  ;   „   

mulched  where  necessary  during  Winter.  &pn,liX\  xxmi^t>,  ]  duced  to  stm  further  add  to  us  value  by  exlaboino  eaou  ]  -powLE's 

  I  1  NUMDKB  TO  ONE  LITTNDRKD  paoeb.   Although  this  enlarge-  ]  ,  TT„m„_  m—Trw*. 

I    MOTHER  BAILEYS  QUIETING   SYRUP,   FOR-  CHIL-  =  ment  Involves  an  additional  expense  of  some  $5000  a  year,  yet  I  fU6  ana  XUUUOI    1_  111  C  . 

H  XRGBSQ  EVERGREEKS  FOR  A\  IMTER.     SoillG  =  DREN.   Large  Bottles  only  25  cents.   Sold  by  Druggists.        =  there  will  bo  I     p-y  Qnn  bottle  warranted  a  perfect  cure  in  all  kinds  of 

of  the  simplest  and  yet  most  beautiful  embel- !  4w  44)        GE0-  c-  go^win  *  co.,  boston,  Mass.  j  No  Increase  in  t!ie  price.  \  ™^*Tui^Ra^I,>  lt<TT,  ^.K'S 

lishments  for  Winter  window  decorations  have  I  -  -  —  ^^3==  ]         y     ia  tlie  Time  to  „et  up  ctub.  ,         \  ^^S^™^^^  ™ 

been  pots  of  English  Ivy  {Iledem).    Theplantsj  1  ■     1 «  H  '■  '  }    tebms: — $1.50  a  year;  seven  copies,  $9,00;  twelve  copies,  j  ^^^»fbo^ 

Should  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  COOl,  partially]  |n  from  in  t"-18  hours  I  $15.00 ;  and  a  copy  gratis  one  year  to  the  person  sending  a  club  |  Boston.  Sold  everywhere. 

shaded  situation  during  Summer,  beiug  care-  j  wueaton's  ointment        cure.      '  the  itou.  |  °rtr^1^nd^[^0^ectae^'c'opy.  I  jj[LLli;i's 

ful  to  have  a  stone  or  brick  under  the  pot  to  \  ^yueaton's  ointment        cure.        salt  rheum,  i  .     ..,,„,,,       I  l.UKO  BALS.UI. 

...  .        .  .  ,  ,„         .  i  Wueaton's  Ointment  cures  Tetteh.  =        Tig  f  l|  f|nP\t    I  olilZHIC  111  tie   \\  Orltl  !  = 

prevent  the  roots  gaming  earth  beyond  the  pot.  |  wueaton's  ointment        cures        bakhebs-  Hon.  \  o  =  the r-utedy tos crmtKo  CoummpUon,  Asthm-t,  Cnmp,  nu- 

In  late  Autumn  these  pots  Of  ivy,  with  their!  Wueaton's  Ointment  cures  Old  Soees.        [Address  ,.  ...  .  r  „r..T,  I  eases  of  the  Throat,  Bronchltla,  Pains  and  Opprewlon  of 

,1.1.  .:„i.  f„r„„„  „!„.„  „„j  „i„00„  „„.,  5  Wueaton's  Ointment         cures         Every  kind      I  ELLIOTT,  TIIOIILS       I4i,iiui,;       the  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dlfliculi  Breathing,  and  aU  DIs- 

dark,  rich,  green  foliage,  clean  and  g  ossy,  can  {  of  hcmor  lke  macic  !  boston,  mass.  ]  ««.  of  the  Pulmonary  Organ., 

be  transferred  to  the  window  of  a  sitting-room  |  cenU  a  b0I :  by  ml„,  60  ccnls.  Addres.  weeks  I  Everybody " " "I        «"°D  «•  «p«"»~«.  .edafeduv 

Or  llbran',  and  CVCn  should  the  temperature  i  ^  potter,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  I  -Ci   .      „  .  I  rhoretlc  and  diuretic  which  renders  It  one  of  the  mo.1  vara- 

run  down  to  zero,  they  are  not  at  all  injured.  !    Kor  8ale  by  „,  Drilg,isl8  !  PKAISES   IT.  |  able  medicine,  known  for  curing  disease,  of  lb. ^l«ngs.  Itex- 

TT     .    ,      .  !  '  I     ...  „..„  ..„  r.IRIe  .Nn  parents  TFACH  5  «"**  "pcctoratlon,  and  cause,  the  lungs  to  throw  off  lie 

UorticultUri.it.  \   Boston,  Aug.  S6,  1867.  ly-35    =-    *  ^<.  <*  o  k  I  ARENT&,  TEACH-  ^  p^iegujj  CHANGES  THE  SECRETIONS  and  PURIFIES  THE 

I  <      e  '        :  ERS  AND  the  I  P.tSS  praise  it,  because  I        »    '    . 

...„„,.   E    mi.  .»,...„   s  =  BLOOD  ;  heal,  the  Irritated  pans;  gives  strength  to  the  dl- 

T>ea   Wpevits—  Tt  !<■  stnted   in  the   fiir^ ' ^  THE    SCHOOLMATE  j  ge.tlve  organs;  bring,  the  liver  to  Its  proper  action  and  lm. 

"  EE  >  ILS. — LI   IS   SiaiCtl   in   lUC    <JlI-;pECORA      LEAD      AND       COLOR      CO.,=  !  parts  strength  to  the  whole  svstem.  It  Is  warranted  to  giro  en- 

doner's  Monthly,  that  the  New  Jersey  market  !  r  lis  the  best  and  the  cheapest  Illustrated  Juvenile  Magallne,  and  I  tlre  jau^non,  eren  ,n  lhc  roDe,  confiTOr,|  cases  of  consump. 

eardenere  nrevent  the  nea  weevil  from  destroy- 1  N°' 150  ^  4,h  S'rce' Philadelphia,  pa.  |  the  number,  for  Novemberand  Decemberarc  i  llODi  and  not  ^  produce  coslltencM  („     ra0ft  nmeaim)  or 

°  L  L  J    z    Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses.  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  RoofB,  and  s  GIVEN   -A."W-A/V  -  affect  the  head,  as  It  contains  no  opium  In. any  form.  It  is 

ing  the  genu  in  the  early  peas  which  they  win-!  Damp  Walls,  raileoad  cabs  and  bkidoes.  I  pebfedtly  harmless  to  the  most  delicate  child,  although  an 

ter  for  Seed,  by  Sprinkling  the  heap  with  Spirits  !  J™?£Xr"™nV*!?L0RS  C°"8  *         'hM  °f  'Cad'  Md  !  '°      T *  6"bS"">f^Kh°  ,Cnd  bef°re  N°7'  3°lh-  £U°'  6°b-  !  active  and  powerful  remedy  ta  rest.^g  the  system.   There  i. 
„,           ..         -        .          .            ,  .    _              =,nn»1..i.                ..-ah.     »»    a              .          !  Bcnpllon  price  lor  low.  --  n0  necessil.  for  go  many  deaths  br  Consumplion,  when  AL- 

of  tnrnontinp  after  winnowm"  and  liefore  stor- 1  10')  lbs.  will  paint  as  much  as  2j0  lbs.  of  lead. an.l  wear  longer.  =  „  s   J.   „  ......  ...  .         .  . 

Ul  lllfueiituie,  uitt-i  iMuuuniu,,  ami  uuuil  siui    -   i  ,„,„„„      j  =    SrLENDlD  OFFERS  to  Cluhs.  =  LEN'S  LUNG  BALSAM  wili  prevent  It,  If  only  taken  In  lio-.c. 

i       l  .  r.  .  ..       .    =    This  Companv  s  »  HITE  LEAD  Is  the  whitest  and  most  =  = 

ing  1U  tUC    Dins.     tjne   quail   01  turpentine  IS  |  dckahle  Lead  known.   They  also  .ell  the  best  VARNISHES  1    Specimen  copies  and  terms  by  writing.  |     Sold  by  all  Druggist.. 

sefBcient  for  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  of  peas,  i  a"  eb.'23,  iw;'.  eow-pe-iy-7  I  Joseph  h.  allen,  Publisher,  boston.   ;  price,  one  dollar  per  bottle. 

The  Western  Farmep.s. — Farmers  are  setting  high  prices  for  their  produce;  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  pretty  much  everything  they  find  it 
necessary  to  buy  is  largely  depreciated.    Most  kinds  of  dry  goods  are  down  almost  to  ante-war  prices,  while  the  products' of  the  soil  are  one  or  two  !mn- 
(  dred  per  cent.,  in  most  cases,  higher  than  they  were  in  18G0.    Thus  farmers  are  getting  two  or  three  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  ho,_'s.  hay, 

J<^^r  butter,  eggs,  &c.,  while  the  product  of  the  looni  and  anvil  is  selling  far  below  the  cost  of  production.    Even  with  short  crops,  farmers  must  accunnilatc 

under  present  circumstances,  while  other  people  are  generally  losing  money.    This  is  better  than  the  reverse  would  be.    The  rural  districts  are  good 
places  to  have  capital  laid  up.    It  will  encourage  agricultural  industry,  and  this  underlies  all  other  interests. — Gin.  Gazette. 
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T1*b  Farm  and  Fimixta, 


KING-BONE  IN  HORSES. 


A  SAFE,  |  628. 

CERTAIN,  1 

A2fD,  '|£ 

Speedy  Ours 

roit 


AND  ALL 

NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 


1  pain,  when  once  established,)  but  we  shall  do  I 
I  all  that  can  be  done  to  aid  nature  in  effecting  } 

 |  all  the  cure  that  is  possible.  } 

|  A  notion  has  long  prevailed,  and  it  has  crept  [ 
I  into  many  popular  works  on  farriery,  that  [ 
Among  the  first  evils  practiced  that  is  calcu-  ]"  ring-bone  is  fed  by  a  bladder  at  the  back} 
lated  to  bring  on  this  disease  is  that  of  using  I  part  of  the  pastern ;"  and  this  notion  has  led  to  I 
the  horse  too  soon.  Few  of  them  are  now  }  a  cruel  operation  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis-  ] 
permitted  to  grow  until  their  sinews  and  =  ease.  There  is  indeed  a  bladder  there,  called  I 
muscles  are  matured.  A  frequent,  but  light |  a  "bursal  sac,"  the  design  of  which  is  to  se-| 
and  gentle  use  of  young  horses  is  undoubtedly  }  crete  a  joint-oil  to  lubricate  the  tendons,  and  } 

good  for  them :  but  one  fatigue,  or  strain,  may  |  to  prevent  the  friction  of  surfaces :  how  bar- 1  It  i3  an  tIIIFAII,IKG  remedy  in  all  ca=cs  of  Neuralgia  i 
afiect  their  whole  life.  The  exciting  causes  off  bar0us,  then,  to  destroy  it  '.-American  Stock  \  l^S^^&t&^S^m^^S^S&  I 
ring-bone  are  strains  of  the  ligaments,  pro- 1  Journal.  i 

duced  by  over- work,  or  too  fast  driving,  or  by  [   I 

any  kind  of  bruise,  sprain  or  blow  in  the  re- 1  SCRATCHES.  ! 

gionof  the  pastern-joint.  j     Scratches    is   kn7wn  by  the  name  of) 

Too  often  the  impatience  of  gain  seizes  the  }  cracked  heels  in  England,  and  is  more  common  I 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
¥11.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


=  Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

=  and  dealer  in 

I  NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 

=  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 
=  No.  628  Alton  Stkeet,  Philadelphia. 

I    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 


1  jyj^ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
|  SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OP  LIME. 


Pills. 

No  other  form  of  J  euralgia 
failed  to  yield  to  this 


Nervous  Disease  lias  j 
WONDERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT.  I 


STANDAUD  GUARANTEED. 

Its  Fffects  are  ^  For  Bale  at  51anufacturer'a  Depots, 

Magical,       I  No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Phila'delphi 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
ARE  A  OEBTAIN  REMEDY  IN 


Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  \  t 
general  nervous  derangements, — of  many  years  standing,  = 
I  — affecting  the  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  = 
j  few  weeks  at  the  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  aston-  | 

colt  and  subjects  him  to  long  travel  or  hard  I  amon"'  coarse  than  well-bred  horses    It  mav l-  ishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  complete  i 

„       '  ,,      I '  6  '  -  =  and  permanent  cure.  I 

labor,  which  brings  on  one  ot  the  countless  i  De  defined  as  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  =  it  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  = 

■j.  i  i  =  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most  delicate  system,  and  =  They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  in  good  con- 

diseases  or  lamenesses  to  which  he  is  liable,  \  heels.  I  can  always  be  used  with 


HEAVES,  COVOBS, 

and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  postage. 


Postage  6  cents, 
i,     27  " 
"      43  " 


and  from  which  he  never  fully  recovers.  }    Causes.— Constitutional  predisposition  or  dia-  j  perfect  safety. 

Yet,  even  in  such  cases,  it  is  believed  by  [thesis,  as  it  is  termed  by  pathologists;  thisf   it  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our 
surgeons  that  there  is  lurking  in  the  system  of  I  predisposition  is  frequent  in  coarse-bred  horses,  i  most  eminent  physicians, 

the  subject,  "  a  pre-disposition,  a  weakness  in  j  in  whom  the  skin  of  the  heels  and  legs  seem  to  [  wj,0  give  it  their  unanimous  ana  unqualified  approval 
bone  or  ligament  or  limb,  the  result  of  errors  j  be  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  in  well- f 
inbreeding,  aggravated  by  a  too  early  use  of  1  bred  ones.    Allowing  a  horse  to  stand  in  the! 
the  muscular  powers,  and  want  of  proper  at-  [  stable  without  cleaning  and  drying  his  legs  after  I 
tention  to  food  and  stable  management."         I  work.    The  contact  of  wet  litter  and  dung  ir-  [ 

Because  the  horse  can  endure,  and  will  pa- 1  ritates  the  skin,  and  this  occasions  scratches,  j 
tiently  endure,  a  vast  amount  of  hard  labor,  j  Clipping  the  hair  about  the  heels  and  legs,  |  medicines  throughout  the  United  states,  and  by 
neglect  and  even  cruel  treatment,  only  a  few  l  and  allowing  the  horse  to  stand  with  his  legs  |     TUBNKB  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
persons  reflect  upon  the  marvellous  delicacy  off  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air  will  also  pro-  j  m  TEEM0KT  fci  BoSTONi  jtASS. 

his  construction.    If  they  would  study  this  }  duce  the  disease.  { 
more,  they  would  neglect,  or  over-drive,  or  j    Symptoms.—  The  skin  becomes  hot  and  pain-  {  ^°Z;,h— 
overload  the  animals  less. 


dition. 

For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 

No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sept.  7,  1867.  3m-35 
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ERUVIAN    GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


One  package,  $1.00, 
Six  packages,  5.00, 
Twelve  packages,  9.00, 


|  BAUGH'  S 

1ra¥  bone  super-Phosphate. 


It  i3  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  = 
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MARK 


ful,  and  cracks  and  fissures  form  in  the  skin ;[      O  O 


K   AT   THIS  ! 


Aside  from  tainted  blood,  it  is  believed  that  j the  horse  sometimes  goes  lame,  especially! 


horses  of  a  peculiar  formation  are  more  liable !  wben  first  brou8'ht  out  of  the  stable-  The  in"  1 1 
to  contract  this  disease  than  others.  One !  Aammation  of  the  skin  extends  upward,  in-j1 
author  savs  that  "  a  coarse,  or  halt-bred,  fleshy !  volvinS  the  skin  at  tbe  back  of  tbe  blocks,} 
or  bony-legged  horse,  with  short  and  upright  j  *e  hair  falls  out  and  the  skin  becomes  thick- 1 
pasterns,  is  a  frequent  subject  of  this  disease."  1 enec^  \ 
Youatt  adds  that  "horses  with  short,  upright !  Treatment  and  Prevention.-What  has  been  | 
joints,  and  with  small  feet  and  high  action,  are  I  said  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  disease] 
oftenest  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  which  is  1 indicates  sufficiently  the  means  of  prevention.  I 
the  consequence  either  of  concussion  or  sprain ! If  much  inflammation  and  swelling  is  present, } 
of  the  pastern-joints  "  ~l  a  lmseed  meal  poultice  should  be  applied  for  a  f 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  disease,  it  is  heredit-  \  C0UPIe  of  days'  renewing  it  every  twelve  hours,  j 
aryin  very  many  cases.  Colts  only  a  fewland  after^ald  a  lotion,  composed  of  one} 
weeks  old  have  been  found  affected  with  it.- 1  dracbm  of  sulPhate  of  ZID-C,  two  ounces  of| 
Unweaned  colts,  which  have  been  brought  up  I  S^cenae  and  six  ounces  of  water  should  be} 
by  hand,  have  disclosed  at  the  age  of  fourlaPPlied  twice  a  day  t0  tbe  affected  parts.  | 
months,  swellings  on  the  pasterns  of  both!Seven  or  eiSbt  drachms  of  aloes  should  be  I 
hind  legs,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  stiff!  Siven>  and  afterwards  a  ball  composed  of  two  | 
joints.  In  such  cases,  the  animals  had  not  I  drachms  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  two  drachms  { 
been  subject  to  any  sort  of  labor  or  improper  1  of  sulphur,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pow- 1 

exercise  to  produce  lameness,  and  the  disease !  dered  liquorice-root  may  be  given  twice  a  week  j  to^t  stall  receive  the  numbers  for  im  wittowcharge. 
must  have  been  generated  at  birth.  I  until  tbe  sMa  becomes  healthy.    When  horses  j  ==^ 

!  have  a  tendency  to  this  disease,  they  should  be  | "™ " 
;  fed  moderately  and  exercised  regularly,  as|  Jj.$IlttStjllJ&Wi&. 
I  gross  feeding  and  irregular  exercise  favor  the 
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WILL  PAY  FOR  THE 

MONTHLY 

New  England  Farmer. 

from  this  date  to  January  1,  1869! 

Months  for  only  One  Dollar  and 

Fitty  Cents— in  advance. 

Pages  of  Reading  in  each  number,  1 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  largely  com-  | 
posed  of  original  contributions.  = 

Pages  of  valuable  and  interesting  I 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  reading  in  i 
the  volume  for  18G7. 

and  upwards  extremely  Liberal  | 
Premiusis  offered  for  new  subscribers.  | 

new  name  for  our  list  will  entitle  I 
you  to  a  premium.  I 


!  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

I  IS-  Q«ick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
|  THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
|  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
=  This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  Wo.  30  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


\    July  27,  1867. 
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IttuuJe  Island. 


cent  stamp  pays  for  specimen  and  I  "■  "'  ■  

circular.  I  \\J    E.  BARRETT  &  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 

,,      ,       ,  ,     _  _     ,  is  VV  .  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares' Silver  Medal 

Merchants  ROW,  Boston,  the  I  Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
place  of  publication,  and  all  letters  =  Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows ;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road- 
should  be  addresssd  to  =  Scraper9,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 

=  Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kindB  of  first  class  Farming  Tools 
IS.  P.  EATON  «fc  CO.,  =  and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

.  ,.  ^       „  „  Factory,  No.  9  Burges  Street ; 

Publishers  N.  E.  Farmer.     e  Office,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 

EgF"  Any  paper  copying  the  above  and  calling  attention  |    September  21,  1867.  tf-37 


j  RHODE'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 

THE  STANDARD  MANURE 
FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
VALUABLE  FOB 

EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 
POTTS  4  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President 


The  nature  of  this  disease  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  spavin  or  splint.  It  is  a  cir- 
cular ring  of  bony  matter  formed  on  the  past- .  , 

.  •  •  „      a,  ..      .u    •  •  i       ,  i  development  of  the  disease. —  Western  Rural, 

cm  bone,  generally  affecting  the  joint,  and  | 

causing  stiffness  and  loss  of  motion  in  it. —  I  1 
Sometimes,  small  deposits  of  osseous  (bony) I  Another  Remedy  eok  Scratches.— Take} 
matter  are  made  on  the  pastern  bones,  of  dif-  j  wnite  pine  pitch,  rosin,  beeswax  and  honey,  ] 
ferent  shape  and  size,  which  do  not  produce  | one  ounce  each,  fresh  lard,  one  half  pound,  j 
lameness,  and  are  called  by  horsemen,  '  'cling- 1  melt  well  together  over  a  slow  fire,  stir  till  j 
fasts,"  and  other  names ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  |  quite  thick,  so  that  the  parts  may  not  settle  j 
same  general  nature,  and  are  called  by  veterin- 1  and  separate.    This  makes  an  excellent  appli-  j 

arians,  exostosis.  ]  cation  for  harness  galls,  cuts  and  sores  of  all  I  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  school. 

Having  owned  many  thorough-bred  Cones- 1  kinds,  on  horses  and    cattle.—  Farmer  and  |  The  character  of  this  manure  is  now  so  fully  established  it  is  f 

toga  horses  and  mules,  some  Of  Which  had  ex-  |  Gardener.  \  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  I 

OStOSis  Of  the  different  bones,  Called  by  farriers  ]  ■  •^^^I^^^^^^Z^^^ZI^^IZ^.  \  in  quality,  and  is  In  fine  condition  for  drilling. 

ringbone,  and  knowing  from  experience  the}  X  J  It^-p+toivr-fY    ^f-pTrff  r+YYY-p-rvf   1    Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  weU  to  get  the 

value  of  iodine  in  analagous  cases  in  the  hu-|T^  eT   JLAtjy-ai  lulToJll* 

man  subject,  I  was  induced  to  test  its  efficacy } ""' ''  

in  combination  with  excitants  on  a  valuable}  ll&aSS&ClVUSfittS, 

blooded  mare  that  had  chronic  ringbone,  and  1  «""  ..."  •  - 

succeeded  in  effectually  removing  the  osseous }  ruit  trees, 

structure.   I  have  subsequently  applied  it  in  1  grapevixes,  smazi,  fruits,  I 

many  cases  with  the  same  happy  result.    The }  Holland  Flower  Boots,  &c,  &-c,  f 

following  is  the  formula  :     Tine,  iodinii,  tine.  I    For  Fall  Planting,  we  have  for  sale  10,000  Pear  Trees ;  5000  I 
...  ,       .  '     ,  =  Grapevines ;  5000  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees ;  500e  = 

CapSlCl,  tmC.  Camphorse  (tort),  Ol.  Ongani,  one  I  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries;  1000  choice! 

-        ,  .   .       .,.  .    -  =  Roses  and  Shrubs — warranted  first-class  stock,  and  the  choice  = 

OUnCC  Ot  each;  Spt.  Vim  galllCl,  IOUr  Ounces.  =  of  this  season's  growth,—  which  we  offer  to  purchasers  at  thO  I 
t,  .  ,  ,  .=  lowest  prices ;  together  with  the  finest  collection  of  = 

Prepare  the  part  with  soap  and  water ;  wipe  - 


Hubbard,  blake  a  co.'s  superior  axes,  for 
sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 
■  =    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


=  WELLINGTON'S   VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,   AT  W.  E. 
i  VV  BARRETT  &  CO. 
|    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 

I  TF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
I  1  all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  E 


I  BARRETT  *  CO. 
|    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. — A.  S.  ABNOLD,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 
=  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings;  Shares 's  Patent  Harrows  and 
=  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cu'terB,  Garden 
=  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  4c, 
S  Holder's  Block,  Main  Street. 

|  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

PEBRY'SHAY  CUTTERS,  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 
"    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  «-« 


RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Mew  f  orfc. 


S  ! 


|  YARNALL  4  TRIMBLE,    I  -jy^ENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

I  General  AgentB  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  \  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

1  418  South  Wharves, 

j  419  Perm  Street, 

|  Philadelphia. 
I    August  24,  1867.  8m-34 


=  Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  4c,  made  of 
-  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
I  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
^  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 
I  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 
=  E.  A.  4  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

I  West  Teoy,  N.  Y. 
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PREMIUM 
EAItM   GRIST  MHZ. 


June  22,  1867. 


These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for; 
many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers,  = 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through-  i  - 


DUTCH  BULBS  1 
perfectly  dry;  then  take  a  smooth,  round  stick  j      i     rtcdi  incl?ing  i2e    ^  0f  Hyacinths,  Mips,  I   

and  rub  briskly  a  few  minutes;  apply  toes<^f»™^™£i^^  marl  company. 

mixture  three  times  a  day,  rubbing  it  Well  in  :  I  S1!1?"d  6I?  8anlPlf  8tock  at  our  Salesroom,  Basement  28  and  \  adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds  =    This  company  is  now  prepared   to  furnish  their  GREEN 
•"  °  '=  30  Water  Street,  BOSTON.        BENJ.  T.  WELLS  4  CO.,       =  of  grain  rapidly.   Send  for  Circular  1  SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 

then  fold  a  WOOlen  cloth  tWO  Or  three  thick-;      „..,„.  „_  „  J^S^?,"2"!?"™"?  ASP";ta-    I    Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap-  i  upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 

,  =       uttLVbi,  NO.  1  WAlliK  blREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.       =  ersand  Mowers,  Swill  carry  it. 

neSSeS  and  bandage  moderately  tight.  I    0ct- 19> 1867-  4w-42    §    „  I    Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 

,  .  .        °       .      ,,       5"  '  '  ■  '  «  •■=       IMPROVED  HAY,  STRAW  and  FODDER  CUTTERS,      =  Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

A  Very  Simple,  Unstmiulating  diet  Should  be  I  TIRES  GIFTS  I         FREE  GIFTS  II         TO  ALL  1  1  i  §  _,.  „,„■„„„,    ...„„.,,  i    Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 

,       ,  .     .  .    ,  ?i     ^  .  ,  =  -C    =  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va-  =  Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 

Commenced  and  insisted  On.     By  thlS  general  1    A  Silk  Dbess  PATTERN,  a  FAMILY  Sewing  Machine,  or  |  rle*y  °f  Farm  Implements.   Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address  5  wnere  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

=  Gold  Watoh,  for  one  or  two  days'  service  in  any  town  or  vil-  |  WM.  L.  BOYER  4  BRO.,  |    VS~°  Circulars,  with  particulars,  rr/KNISHET)  feee,  on  appli- 


treatment  WO  may  llOt  remove  the  bony  tUmOl',  |  lage.  Particulars  and  gift  sent  free,  by  addressing,  with  = 
«\  tk„t       ,,««nnn^^„»        „  't  „„l^l„™  „  i  stamp,  W.  FISK 4  CO. ,  No.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  % 

\y3    (and  that  is  unnecessary,  as  it  seldom  causes  -  Oct.  19,  1867.  3m-42 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
FAEM  AND  Fibeside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


Aug.  10,  1867. 

"  TC  LOCAL  AGENTS. 


Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue,    =  cation  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

31    5    March  9, 1867. 


J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 
Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 

tf-pe-9 


We  wish  to  employ  alocal  agent  in  every  town  In  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Faem  and  Fireside  may 
act  a3  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  numberillustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abilty.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.   S.  FOSS,  2>USZISEE'Ji,  .VM/.V  S2HEET.        TWO  DOZZAKS  TE'Ji  AJVJVUM,  ZJV  AWYAJVCE.       SZJVGZE  COS>T,  FIVE  CEJVTS. 

VOL.  1.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1867.  NO.  40. 


I  the  food  and  the  animals,  in  order  to  establish 
]  exact  data  on  the  most  positive  basis." 
|  The  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived  were, 
1  that  an  animal,  to  be  fully  fed  and  satisfied,  rc- 
|  quires  a  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  its 
I  live  weight ;  that  no  feed  could  be  complete  that 
]  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  nutritive 
!  elements;  hay,  for  example,  being  more  nutri- 
Itive  than  straw,  and  grains  than  roots.  He 
I  found,  too,  that  the  food  must  possess  a  bulk 
[sufficient  to  fill  up  to  a  certain  degree  the  or- 
igans of  digestion  or  its  stomach;  and  that,  to 
I  receive  the  full  benefit  of  its  food,  the  animal 
f  must  be  wholly  satisfied,  if  the  stomach  is  not 
[sufficiently  distended,  the  food  cannot  be  prop- 
I  erly  digested,  and  of  course  many  of  the  nu- 
|  tritive  principles  it  contains  would  not  be  per- 
|  fectly  assimilated.  An  animal  regularly  fed  cats 
;  (ill  it  is  satisfied,  and  no  more  than  is  requisite. 
I  A  part  of  the  nutritive  elements  in  hay  and 
{  other  forage-plants  is  needed  to  keep  an  animal 
|  on  its  feet, — that  is,  to  keep  up  its  condition, — 
|  and  if  the  nutrition  of  its  food  is  not  sufficient 
|  for  this  the  weight  decreases,  and  if  it  is  more 
|  than  sufficient  the  weight  increases,  or  else  this 
!  excess  is  consumed  in  the  production  of  milk 

 _M_iiH  _    u    {  or  in  labor.    About  one-sixtieth  of  their  live 

'" " " ""' ™" ™ "" I  weight  iu  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  will  keep  horn- 
their  muscles  being  always  destitute  of  fat,,    A  certain  German  farmer  was  visited,  oue  |  e{j  cattle  on  their  feet ;  but  in  order  to  be  com- 

one- 

I  thirtieth  in  dry  substances,  and  four-thirthietbs 
may  be  stated  that  Cochins  are  chiefly  I  for  the  purpose  of  making  cheese.    Not  being  j  jn  water,  or  other  liquid  contained  in  their  food. 


COCHIN  FOWLS. 

_  I  which  is  deposited  under  the  skin,  or  in  the  I  day,  by  some  Swiss  from  over  the  border,  who  |  pletely  nourished,  they  require  about 

TnEin  strongest  point  is  their  unrivaled  ex- {  jMerj„r  0f  tbe  bodv  orj]y.    *   *   *   To  sum  j  desired  to  buy  of  him  all  the  milk  of  his  cows 
cellence  as  W  inter  layers.    As  supply  iug  chick- !  Up 


ens  for  sale  in  the  London  and  other  first-class  j  vaiuab]C)  f,.om  ti,eir  hardihood,  from  the  ease  j  able  to  agree  upon  the  terms,  he  finally  pro-  ;  The  excess  of  nutritive  food  over  and  above 


markets  they  hold  a  very  inferior  position  in  j  wjt|,  w]n>] 
the  scale  of  merit.    They  have,  in  fact,  many  j  ancl  tne 
draw-backs  to  their  value;   instead  of  the!, 
smaller  bone  of  the  Dorking, 


they  may  be  kept  in  a  small  space,  j  posed  to  let  them  take  the  entire  charge  of  his  j  what  is  required  to  sustain  life  will  go  in  milch 
manner  in  which  they  bear  confine-  j  cows,  and  agreed  to  furnish  feed  amply  suffi- j  cows  generally  to  the  production  of  milk,  or  to 
!{ment :  from  their  great  prolificacy,  in  Winter  j  cient,  the  Swiss  assuming  the  whole  care  of  { the  growth  of  the  fcetus,  but  not  in  all  cows  to 
they  possess  l  especially;  from  their  docility  and  the  readiness!  feeding  it  out,  and  paying  a  fixed  price  by  j  an  equal  extent ;  the  tendency  to  the  secretion 
coarse,  spongy  bones  of  a  large  size  and  of  ajwlthwWoh  they  set  in  any  place,  and  at  any  j  measure  for  all  the  milk.  "  I  found  myself,  at !  of  milk  being  far  more  developed  in  some  than 
much  greater  weight.   It  is  evident  that  all  the  |titne  of  tM  year;  also  from  tbc  qmckness  0f!  once,"  says  he,  "  under  the  necessity  of  selling  j  in others. 

lood  which  has  been  required  to  form  the  ex-  j  lllL,ir  growtu  size  .  but  as  a  first_class  table  j  almost  baif  my  COws,  because  the  Swiss  re- }  With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  food  in 
tra  quantity  ot  bone  m  a  profitable s  point  <>(|and  market  fowl,  it  will  be  found  that  any  at- j  quired  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  fodder  i  proportion  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal, 
\  lew,  lias  been  uselessly  employed.  The  Dork-  j  ,,,m|)t  ,,,  ,|R,t,(1  tht,ni)  win  terminate  in  disap-|  which  the  cows  had  previously  had,  and  I  was  j  however  far  it  may  apply  as  a  .ronci-l  principle 
rag,  Game,  or  Polish  fowl  is  as  superior  to  the  j  pbiutmenf.-T^teer's  Poultry  Bool:  \  well  satisfied  that  aU  the  produce  I  could  raise  I  it  should,  I  think,"  be  taken  with  some  (lualifi- 

Coch.n  as  is  the  (improved)  Short-horn  steer  j     I  on  my  farm  woukl  be  far  from  suffldent  t0  fecd  j  Tbc  ion  is      „ab,  ^ 

to  he  coarse ,  unm.proved  varieties  o  domestic  j  >(im  „    I  in  that  way  the  number  of  cows  I  had  kept.  —  I  form  as  applied  to  all  breeds  indiscriminately, 

rlm'ifP  of  f    ■         Jhey«CCT        a,?C!FE£j)II,G  COWS  DAlBY  j  j  was  m  despair  at  finding  them  using  such  a !  though  it  may  be  more  so  applied  to  animals 

nrrr  ht  TZ  ^      r;  f  1  -  I CllWUtUy  °f  lhC  ^  *  ^  ,UoUSh  « \  of  the  same  breed.    Bakewell's  idea  was  thai 

Fron    tne"    t       trial  7^7  Y  1 1    N°  '"'""  h      ,laiT  farming  can  compare  in  !  was  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  eon-jthe  quantity  of  food  required  depended  much 

i  lr    enesria     lajlL".   Uu'  l,eclo,al  j  importance  with  the  management  of  cows.— !  "'act,  especially  as  I  knew  that  I  had  given  my  I  on  the  shape  of  the  barrel ;  and  il  is  well 

oi-entPtl1"- -Ts  S  y  clc^lol^(,;  C0"se-)The  highest  success  will  depend  very  much  j  cows  rather  more  than  the  quantity  of  food  rec-  j  known  that  an  animal  of  a  close,  compact, 
mteht^e  exDected  fi™  th°D  •  *  *  t  •  IuPonil>  "  hatever  breed  be  selected,  and  what- !  ommeuded  by  men  in  whom  1  had  perfect  j  well-rounded  barrel  will  consume  less  than  one 
mig         expec  ee     om   resize.        "   11  l!J  |  ever  aniotml  of  care  and  attention  be  given  to  I  coufideuce.  Thus,  while  Thaer  names  twenty-  j  of  an  opposite  make. 

^TV7t?t^^l™^  the  1 ""'  P°in'9  °f  :lIli,"alS ;  "*"*""»  Wi"  !  thr-P°r8  °f  °r  US  e<!UiT8lent'  I  ^e  variations  in  the  yield  of  milch  cows  are 
breast  ^sisttue buttti  n™mmenda!^h0W  ^  ^  °Ul  °f  tue  I Slimclent  f°r  a  good-sized  cow,  I  gave  mine  full  |  caused  ni0re  by  the  variations  in  the  nutritive 
uT  o  a  table  fow  'to  d  ,  i !  bag  is  ""l  ^  r  thr0at  ?l  !S !  TSFTT,  P  >  ChangC  Cf"  i  c,eme"ts  of  ^  »»  a  change  of  the 
ferior  portions  at  the  expense  of  ue £  *  ^  ('"""""y'  "",rCf°re'  ,0  aMe,"Pt  lo  keep|fected  n  the  management  of  my  cows  was|fbrm  in  whi(.„  it  is  given.  «A  co„,  k 
^C^^S^l2LS,^SSJll^  mm,y  C°WS  fM  the  am°Un<  °f  feed  welgreat  heresnltwasstiU  more  striking.  The|tUrougll  tUe  Winter  on  mere  straw.  '  say,  a 
in  me  impro\  ea  urceus  ot  cattle  the  best  joints  r  have  ;  for  it  will  cenerallv  be  found  that  one  I  quantity  of  milk  kept  increasing  and  it  reach- !  ...„:.„..  »  wi„  C(1.lse  to 


there  is  small  bone  and  very 
same  peculiarities  should  distinguish  a  table 


are  developed  and  the  inferior  lessened  in  si,n  ■  I"' °,:        "  W'"  Scncnilly  be  lbu,ld  thl"  one  i  quantity  of  milk  kept  mcreasing,  and  it  reach-  j  ractical  wrilel.  on  tbig  subject 
are  developed,  and  the  infenor  leaned  n  sue ;|  go()d  cow  well  bred  and  well  fed  will  yield  as|edthe  highest  point  when  the  cows  attained  £re  milk   uml  when  fed  in  Spring  on  green 

"e|mnch  as  two  ordinary  cows  kept  in  the  ordin-  ]  the  condition  of  the  tat  kino  of  Pharaohs  dream,  j  forag0>  wU]  glvc  a  &ir  quanlJ,v  of  mi]k  But 
fowl  -  it  should  be  as  nearly  as  nobble  nil 1  ??'  *  SaViDg  b  etll;Cted  b°"1  ^1™°  quantity  of  milk  became  double,  triple,  j  sbc  owea  thc  cessation  and  restoration  of  the 

ZeL  ISort  Lbs  and  bi    tan  I        '  a'"1  rH°'U  ^  *  ,hC  riSl<8  0D 1  what  !t  ™  ^  ^  i  !  secretion  to  respectively  the  diminul  ion  and  thc 

breas        1  1m  bs  a.  d  bin  boh.  -         j  thc  capital  invested.    If  the  larger  number  on  j  bo  that,  ,f  I  should  compare  the  product  with  )  increase  of  ber  I10UI,shment,  and  not  at  all  to 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  unless  a  fowl  s  poorer  feed  is  urged  for  the  sake  of  the  manure,  \ lhat  previously  obtained,  a  hundred  pounds  of!  tue  change  of  form  or  of  outward  substance 
has  naturally  a  full  chest  it  is  impossible  to  put!  which  is  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  be  !  hay  produced  three  times  more  milk  than  it  j  in  which°the  nourishment  is  administered.  Let 
flesh  or  muscle  on  it  by  fatting,  for  there  is  j  put,  il  is  suflicient  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  very  j  had  produced  with  my  old  mode  of  feeding.-  j  C0W8  rec(;iv(.  tbr0  b  winter  nearl  as  larce  a 
this  distmction  between  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  |  expensive  way  of  making  manure.  It  is  not  j  Such  results,  of  COOtse,  attracted  my  attention  i  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  as  is  contained 
and  that  of  birds,  that  in  the  former,  the  flesh  j  ton  much  to  r— 
can  be  increased  in  size  by  the  intermixture  of }  and  economy 
fat  between  the  fibres,  which  gives  rise  to  the  I  farmer  to  sell 
marbled  appearance  seen  in  prime  beef  This,  j  feed  the  whole  of  his  h 
however,  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  birds, x-  used  to  the  remainder 


say  that  a  proper  regard  to  profit  j  to  this  branch  of  fanning.  It  became  a  matter  in  tbe  ci0Vcr,  lucerne,  and  fresh  grasses,  which 
,•  would  require  many  an  American]  «f  Pleasure;  and  my  observations  were  follow-  j  they  cat  jn  Summer,  and,  no  matter  in  what 
ill  off  nearly  half  his  cows,  and  to  |  ea  up  with  great  care,  and  during  several  years  f  pr(,eise  substance  or  mixture  that  matter  may 


i  precise 

litherto  I  1  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time  to  it.    I  even  I  bc 


contained,  they  will  yield  a  Winter's  pro- 
|  went  so  far  as  to  procure  scales  for  weighing  j  duce  of  milk  quite  ^  rich  in  casein(,  anJ  buty_ 
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CROPS  ADAPTED  TO  SOIL. 


raceous  ingredients  as  the  Summer's  produce,  |  best  age  for  fattening,  and  then  made  beef  of  I 
and  far  more  ample  in  quantity  than  almost  I  them  in  the  quickest  time  compatible  with  { 
any  dairyman  with  old-fashioned  notions  would  |  economical  feeding.  To  succeed  in  beef-mak-  j 
imagine  to  be  possible."  I  ing  the  farmer  must  be  a  good  trafficker.    We  | 

We  keep  too  much  stock  for  the  quantity  of  [  have  known  farmers  possessing  the  latter  qual-  j 
good  and  nutritious  food  which  we  have  for  j  ification,  make  handsome  fortunes  by  buying  I 
it ;  and  the  consequence  is  cows  are,  in  nine  {  up  cattle,  feeding  them  until  they  were  in  good  j 
cases  out  of  ten,  poorly  wintered,  and  come  j  condition  for  beef,  and  then  selling  to  drovers] 
out  in  the  Spring  weakened,  if  not,  indeed,  j  or  shipping  to  market  themselves.  I 
positively  diseased,  and  a  long  time  is  required  j  xhose  sheep  husbandmen  who  rely  upon  j 
to  bring  them  into  a  condition  to  yield  a  gen- j  mutton  a3  wen  as  w00l  for  profits  generally] 
erous  quantity  of  milk.  j  succeed  best.    Every  flock  will  show  some  ani- 1 

It  is  a  hard  struggle  for  a  cow  reduced  in  ]  mais  tnat  have  a  tendency  to  wool  and  others  I 
flesh  and  in  blood  to  fill  up  the  wasted  system  [  to  flesll_  j^t  a  judicious  assortment  be  made,  ] 
with  the  food  which  would  otherwise  have  j  and  every  ammai  devoted  to  that  purpose  for  j 
gone  to  the  secretion  of  milk ;  but,  if  she  is  j  which  ft  is  best  suited,  and  the  farmer's  gains  ] 
well  fed,  well  housed,  well  littered,  and  well  ]  will  be  mci.eased  proportionately, 
supplied  with  pure,  fresh  water,  and  with]  Some  farmers  succeed  well  in  horse-breeding,  I 
roots,  or  other  moist  food,  and  properly  treat-  [  but  in  tb;a  business  it  is  very  important  that  I 
ed  to  the  luxury  of  a  frequent  carding,  and  [  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  farm  should  be  adapted  j 
constant  kindness,  she  comes  out  ready  tojto  tlie  business.  He  must  understand  the! 
commence  the  manufacture  of  milk  under  fa-  j  horsei  aud  how  t0  buy,  trade  and  sell  him.  | 
vorable  circumstances.—  Milch  Cows  mid  Dairy  j  Some  men  wjn  geu  a  coit  for  fifty  per  centf 
Farming.  |  more  than  others  would.  j 

I  Upon  the  whole  we  think  that  a  stock  farm- 1 
1  er  requires  more  intelligence  than  a  grain  farm- 1 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  successful  !er-    He  should  Possess>  in  addition  t0  tbej 
farming  that  the  crops  grown  be  adapted  tolknowledSe  of  the  best  way  to  Srow  Srass  andl 
the  soil.    Some  farms  are  better  adapted  to!Srain>  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  na-| 
grass  than  grain,  and  yet  the  owners  may  belture  of  animals-    After  a11  Probably  these] 
vainly  endeavoring  to  make  money  by  raising \  farmers  are  uniformly  most  successful  whose] 
grain  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  some  farmers  1 farms  are  best  adaPted  t0  both  Srass  ™d  grain,  j 
may  be  relying  on  stock  for  profit  on  decided  I aud  who  are  enabled>  in  consequence  thereof,  ; 
grain  farms.    In  the  latter  case  they  find  that ! t0  Pursue  a  mixed  husbandry.  ] 
their  farms  are  overstocked-then  stock  does  I    To  those  farmers  wbo  bave  struggled  hard] 
not  thrive,  and  they  have  to  consume  all  their  [for  i  ears'  and  succeeded  only  in  making  a| 
profits  in  buying  fodder.  !  bare  liviug>  we  would  sav>  consider  well  the  j 

,  ,  .         .  .  ,    ,  ,  ,  „     ,  .    i  nature  and  capacity  of  your  soil,  and  see  if  1 

At  the  prices  which  have  ruled  for  dairy  =       ,  *         ...    ,.  c  = 

,  .    ,.    j  i  you  have  not  been  cultivating  those  crops  tor  \ 

products  for  the  last  five  years,  we  are  inclined  =,.,.,."'  ,    .  ,        -,       .       i.  i 

f     .  ,  .         ,  .  . ,  .,     =  which  it  is  the  least  adapted  :  and,  perhaps,  by  = 

to  think  a  good  grass  farm  more  profitable  than  =,      .  ,:  = 

».■■",.       .       -r,    «  I  changing  your  crops,  you  may  succeed  m  ac-; 
one  more  especially  adapted  to  grain.    Beef,  =        ,  r  '         .  .  = 

,       :      „v_  .      °      ,    ,       l  cumulating  a  competence  to  support  you  m  = 
mutton,  wool,  pork,  milk,  butter  and  cheeses  ,,  ,  ,  r     .    .  l 

,      ...  =  your  old  age,  and  leave  a  little  to  start  your; 
have  all  commanded  high  prices,  and  probably  I  ,., ,      .    ....       .      .  = 

:„  „  /  i  children  in  lite. — American  Farmer. 

will  tor  years  to  come.    Where  the  farms  are  f  \ 

located  at  some  distance  from  market,  the  su- 1 

perior  value  of  grass  farms  is  still  more  appar-i    Bonks.— It  was  the  celebrated  Liebig  who  { 

ent.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  rough  products  I  suggested  that  if  bones  were  made  more  solu-j 

of  the  soil  to  market  is  greater  than  it  is  where]  ble  their  action  would  be  quicker,  and  the  ex-{ 

they  are  concentrated  by  being  converted  into !  Pense  to  the  farmer  less.    He  suggested  that  ] 

meat,  hides,  wool,  butter  and  cheese.  I  they  snould  be  made  soluble  by  a  process  well  j 

T  tiii  t-<i      ■  4.  i        -ii  i  known  to  chemists.    Bones  can  be  dissolved  = 

Low,  mucky  land,  and  stiff,  moist  clays  will  =  .  =- 

„         .  . .     .     .    ,      ...    ,  ,  1  in  a  variety  of  ways.    A  method  which  has  = 

generally  pay  better  in  stock,  while  dry,  sandy  =        ,  „    -  „         .  i 

and  gravelly  loams  indicate  a  grain  farm.  High,  I  been  known  for  fif^  or  slxt*  year?>  namely'  by  ! 

j  i  -ii    to!    ii.  e     i..    *•  •  =  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid — was  the  one  recom-  = 

rugged  hills,  difficult  of  cultivation,  are  especi-  =       ,  ,  ,  ,  = 

.  ,  I  mended  by  Liebig.    He  proposed  that  sul-  = 

ally  adapted  to  sheep-grazmg;  the  short,  natural  =       .  ,.  ,  -  = 

,  .  ,  .,  ,      ,  .  ,  .    i  phuric  acid  should  be  apohed  to  bones,  so  as  to  ! 

grasses  which  they  produce  being  more  palata- 1 1  1  -  '  = 

, ,        ,      .  ...  .  =  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  lime,  and  set  the ; 

ble  and  nutritious  than  the  most  luxurious  =  .  ^  .  „  i 

. .        „  \  i)hosphoric  acid  free.    This  has  been  generally  I 

growth  of  lowlands.    A  portion  of  a  grass  e  °         J  \ 

-  u      3    _  i,  j    =  done,  and  I  believe  no  suggestions  in  chemical  = 

farm  will  be  under  culture  every  year,  in  order  i    .    '  „  = 

to  break  up  and  re-seed  pastures  and  meadows  I  Sclence  haS  been  Prod«ctlve  of  s«ch  immense  j 
that  have  run  out,  but  the  grain  produced  I  advantages  to  agriculture  as  this  simple  one  of] 
should  never  be  sold,  but  fed  to  the  stock.  In !  Liebi« ;  because'  in8tead  of  tbrowinS  a  W™-  \ 
this  way  the  stock  can  be  made  profitable,  and! lity  of  bones  uPon  tbe  land'  wbicb  aPPar^tly 

L  '  Z       -   .r  4  I .       1 .....  1  1  1  T  .......   

their  manure,  being  returned  to  the  land,  will  ] 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  same. 


I  ]  are  very  good  for  the  landlord — I  say  apparent- 

I  ly,  because  he  sees  the  bones  there,  put  in  just 

1  as  much  as  the  crop  requires,  and  not  a  farth- 
A  question  of  great  importance  to  owners  of]  mw.s  wortn  more_ 


It  ill  accords  with  notions  of  what  farming  | 
I  in  the  present  day  ought  to  be,  that  a  man  ] 


stock  farms  is,  whether  it  is  more  economical  to  I 
raise  their  own  stock,  or  to  purchase  them 

when  they  have  reached  the  most  profitable  age  j  ^  j qUaBtity"  of  ^anur<Ton 

for  use.  Of  course,  with  such  stock  as  sheep  ]  his  knd  tQ  kgt  for  ninc  or  ten  yearS)  losing  tne 
or  swine,  which  soon  grow  into  value,  there  can  ]interest  of  Ms  mQney  for  the  whole  of  that 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  more  economical  to]time_  As  well  might  he  t  £l0  Q0Q  intQ  a 
raise  than  to  buy  them  ;  unless  the  loss  in  wool  ]  bank>  and  keep  it  {here  for  ten  yearg)  simply 
and  mutton  to  lamb-bearing  ewes  is  greater  ]  becauge  he  might  waQt  to  spend  a  thousand  a 


than  the  value  of  the  lambs ;  but  with  cows  ] 


1  year,  thereby  losing  some  hundreds  a  year  in- ! 
and  beef  cattle  the  case  is  different.  It  would  ]  ^  auring  the  period.-P^  Nesbit.  \ 
undoubtedly  be  more  profitable  to  the  dairy-]  f 
man  to  keep  his  cows  only  during  that  portion  | 

of  their  lives  when  they  yield  the  most  milk!    Protecting  Fktjit  Trees  wira  Eaeth.— 
—say  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  if  [  The  rule  should  be  to  work  the  dirt  from  the  i 
dairymen  should  always  replenish  their  herds  j  trees  in  the  Spring,  while  the  weather  is  cool 
with  good  six  years  old  cows,  at  moderate  j  and  moist,  and  as  the  heat  of  midsummer  ap-  j 
prices,  it  would  be  more  economical  to  buy  j  prc-aches  reverse  this  operation,  turning  the  | 
than  to  raise  them ;  but  if  that  were  the  rule  |  ploughshare  towards  the  trees,  and  heap  the 
the  supply  must  soon  fail.    So  it  would  seem  I soil  over  their  voots-    Tnis  wards  off  the  in- 1 
that  there  is  no  way  so  reliable  as  to  save  the  I tense  heat  of  the  Summer  sun,  and,  left  in  this 
heifer  calves  of  those  cows  which  show  the  j  Position  protects  the  roots,  in  a  great  measure,  j 
highest  and  best  qualifications  for  that  branch  1 irom  tbe  efects  of  Winter  frosts. 

of  the  dairy  business  which  it  is  the  design  of]  ™  "  ™  

the  farmer  to  pursue.  j    The  mud  of  Paris,  obtained  in  the  streets, 

Where  the  leading  object  is  beef,  we  are  off  is  sold  for  six  thousand  francs,  but  it  is  manip- 
the  opinion  that  those  farmers  have  made  the  |  ulated  and  sold  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  amount  of 
most  money  who  have  bought  animals  at  the i  three  millions  of  francs. 


POULTRY  ITEMS.  I 

About  Setting.— Some  hens  have  the  incu-  ] 
bating  fever  so  strong  sometimes  as  to  render  { 
it  difficult  to  get  them  to  give  over  the  notion  | 
of  setting  when  they  are  not  desired  to  do  so.  I 
To  cure  them  of  this,  various  plans  are  resorted  ! 
to.  Sometimes  they  are  treated  to  tossings  in-  ] 
to  the  air, — successive  immersions  in  cold  water  ] 
and  other  chastisements  according  to  the  tern-  f 
per  and  knowledge  of  the  owner.  A  man  in  ] 
Ohio  says  he  cures  them  by  tying  the  hen  to  a  ] 
stake  near  a  path  which  is  frequently  traveled,  ] 
giving  a  play  of  string  of  three  or  four  feet.  | 
It  is  said  one  day's  confinement  in  this  way,  ] 
with  the  frequent  scares  she  will  get,  will  put  ] 
all  setting  notions  out  of  the  hen's  head. 

Guinea  Fowls. — These  fowls  when  a  mini-  ] 
ber  of  hens  are  together,  it  is  said  will  all  lay  ] 
their  eggs  in  one  place  till  the  instinct  of  setting  ] 
begins  to  operate,  when  each  will  make  a  nest,  ] 
or  sometimes  two  will  club  together  in  laying  ] 
and  setting.  When  the  chicks  come  out  they  ] 
must  have  a  free  run,  as  confinement  is  fatal  to  ] 
the  brood.  The  Guinea  is  a  prolific  layer,  but  ] 
her  noise  sometimes  is  rather  annoying.  ] 

Poultry  Houses. — It  is  advisable,  in  the  ] 
construction  of  poultry  houses,  to  use  pine  [ 
lumber — the  more  pitch  it  contains  the  better  \ 
— as  this  is  very  offensive  to  poultry  vermin.  ] 
Some  think  it  pays  well  to  make  the  roosting  ] 
cribs  of  pine  boughs  as  a  protection  from  their  ] 
greatest  enemy — lice.  ] 

Give  them  Ashes.— Where  fowls  are  con-  ] 
fined  in  considerable  numbers  to  a  restricted  ] 
enclosure  they  should  have  a  good  supply  of] 
wood  ashes  to  wallow  in.  It  will  pay  to  fill  a  ] 
large  box  with  ashes  and  place  it  under  shelter  ] 
where  the  fowls  can  use  it  at  pleasure.  It  is  a  ] 
pleasure  to  them,  as  is  manifest  by  the  eager-  ] 
ness  with  which  they  avail  themselves  of  this  j 
means  of  purification.—  Rural  New  Yorker.  ] 

PEAR  CULTURE. 

Mr.  TnoMAS  Meehan,  in  his  address  on  the  ] 
diseases  of  the  pear,  at  the  Pomological  Con-] 
gress,  St.  Louis,  lately,  concluded  as  follows,  i 
Of  course  he  alludes  to  standard  pears,  and  in  ] 
this  our  own  experience  confirms  the  opinion  ] 
expressed :  i 

"No  one  can  have  any  doubt,  as  to  the] 
comparative  freedom  from  debility  of  trees  ] 
grown  for  years  in  grass  over  those  grown  in  i 
continually  stirred  soil,  who  examine  old  or- 1 
chards  under  both  conditions.  Old  pears  in  j 
my  grounds,  eight  and  nine  feet  in  circumfer-  j 
ence,  always  bear  if  they  have  any  flowers  at  ] 
all — always  have  healthy  foliage — always  set; 
most  in  their  blossoms,  and  drop  only  those  ; 
which  get  punctured  by  insects,  enough,  how-  j 
ever,  being  always  left  to  produce  plentifully  ;  j 
while  anywhere  in  soil  with  regularly  stirred  ] 
surfaces,you  find  innumerable  flowers  with  few  I 
fruit,and  of  those  which  do  set  innumerable  are  ] 
found  afterwards  covering  the  ground,  which  j 
have  fallen  off  from  no .  cause  but  sheer  inab-  \ 
ility  in  the  weakened  vital  principle  to  main-  j 
tain  them.  j 

"Leaf  blight  and  innumerable  diseases  follow  j 
excessively  weakened  vitality,  and  I  am  well  | 
assured  that  though  fire  blight,  cracking,  and ; 
all  the  means  of  destruction  to  many  thous- 1 
ands  of  bushels  of  pears  annually — debility  ; 
destroys  its  ten  thousands."  | 

How  to  Cook  a  Ham. — Boil  a  ham  for  three  I 
hours,  remove  the  skin,  and  trim  it  nicely,  and  ] 
then  rub  into  the  fat  a  pound  of  powdered ! 
sugar,  or  as  much  as  it  will  take  up.  The  j 
ham  is  then  placed  into  a  dripping  pan,  in  j 
which  is  put  a  pint  of  sherry,  or  other  good ! 
wine,  and  put  into  the  oven,  and  baked  very ! 
slowly  for  two  hours.  During  the  baking  it  is  I 
frequently  basted  with  the  wine.  Try  this,  j 
and  we  are  confident  you  will  say  that  you  j 
have  never  before  eaten  ham  in  its  greatest  \ 
perfection.  j 

The  Horticulturist  says  that  although  animal  ] 
manures  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  evergreens ;  \ 
it  has  been  recently  proved  that  old,  well  rotted  ] 
barn  yard  manure  may  be  applied  to  them  with  j 
the  best  possible  results.  ! 


NEGLECTED  VEGETABLES. 

One  of  these  is  the  vegetable  marrow,  which, 
says  the  writer,  if  it  be  the  same  as  the  mar- 
row squash  sometimes  grown  in  this  country, 
is  certainly  cooked  differently  from  our  method. 
In  England  it  is  brought  upon  the  table  whole, 
and  forms  a  delicate  dish. 

The  artichoke  is  found  on  every  table  in 
France,  England  and  Germany.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  familiar  to 
Americans.  The  latter  is  the  root  of  a  species 
of  the  sunflower,  and  is  not  a  true  artichoke  at 
all.  The  neglected  kind  is  a  head  composed 
of  small,  thick,  pointed  leaves.  It  is  general- 
ly boiled,  although  sometimes  consumed  in  a 
raw  state — the  leaves  being  plucked  off,  and 
the  lower  ends  dipped  in  a  sauce  of  butter  and 
spices,  and  then  eaten.  Sometimes  they  are 
baked  in  meat  pies.  Germany  rejoices,  in  the 
celeriac,  a  species  of  celery,  the  white  solid 
bulb  of  which  is  eaten,  generally  in  soup. 

But  mushrooms  offer  the  saddest  example  of 
neglect  on  our  part.  Not  that  they  are  totally 
unknown  or  uncared  for  here.  What  man  or 
woman,  any  portion  of  whose  childhood  has 
been  spent  in  the  country,  has  not  wet  his  or 
her  feet  in  the  morning  meadows,  searching 
for  the  clean  white  bulbs  among  the  dew-laden 
grass  ?  The  taste  of  mushrooms  is  familiar  to 
us  all,  but  it  is  so  rarely  recalled  as  to  be 
scarcely  more  vivid  than  the  remembered  fra- 
grance of  some  sweet  flower  of  dreamland, 
which  may  be  supposed  not  to  be  of  the  most 
substantial  kind.  But  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans cultivate  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  them  cheap  and  plentiful.  In  Germany 
they  are  not  absent  from  the  markets  in  any 
part  of  the  year.  Sometimes  they  grow  so 
large  that  two  or  three  of  them  will  furnish  a 
hearty  dish. 

Flies. — The  naturalist  recognizes  many  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  of  flies  in  this  country,  but  in 
our  household  economy  we  reduce  them  main- 
ly to  three  sorts :  House  flies,  biting  flies  and 
bluebottle  or  blow  flies.  The  latter  is  readily 
distinguished ;  the  two  former  are,  however, 
frequently  confounded,  although  easily  known 
apart  by  an  acute  observer.  They  may,  how- 
ever, always  be  identified  at  a  glance  by  the 
position  they  assume  on  a  wall.  A  common 
house  fly  almost  invariably  rests  with  its  head 
downwards,  and  however  it  may  alight,  works 
its  way  around  until  this  direction  is  assumed. 
The  biting  flies,  on  the  contrary,  as  universally 
rest  with  the  head  pointing  upwards,  acting, 
in  this  respect,  precisely  like  the  mosquito, 
equally  blood-thirsty  with  itself.  This  observa- 
tion, which,  we  believe,  has  not  been  in  print 
before,  was  first  made  by  a  Russian  serf.  The 
brother  of  an  eminent  foreign  entomologist, 
now  residing  in  the  United  States,  observed 
the  man  in  question  killing  some  of  the  flies 
on  a  wall  of  his  hut,  without  disturbing  others, 
and  on  being  questioned,  he  gave  as  a  reason 
that  those  with  the  heads  up  were  "biters," 
and  the  others  were  not.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  ty  the  entomologist  himself, 
proved  the  accuracy  of  the  generalization  thus 
made  by  an  ignorant  but  observant  peasant. 

Currant  Cuttings. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Quinn  gave 
the  following  directions  for  managing  currant 
cuttings.  Currant  wood  can  be  turned  into  a 
plant  the  year  it  is  grown  by  setting  any  time 
from  August  to  November.  I  would  make  a 
square,  clean  cut,  have  the  ground  mellow 
that  the  young  rootlets  may  meet  with  no  ob- 
structions, and  then  push  the  dirt  closely 
around  the  bottom  of  the  cutting.  Tbe  Fali 
is  decidedly  the  best  time  to  commence  opera- 
tions, because  in  so  doing,  one  gets  a  two 
years'  growth  in  one.  If  it  is  very  dry,  some 
mulching  will  be  required,  but  generally,  at 
this  season,  the  ground  is  warmer  than  the  at- 
mosphere, and  98  per  cent,  should  live. 

Tan  Bark  is  a  good  Winter  protection  for 
strawberries,  as  it  not  only  shields  them  from 
the  rigors  of  the  Winter,  but  contains  tannic 
acid,  an  ingredient  which  imparts  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  plants. 


.  In  Madrid,  the  newspapers  are  opposing  the  continuance  of  bull-fighting,  and  in  their  attacks  on  the  sport  give  some  curious  statis- 
tics. During  late  years  the  number  of  bull-fights  has  considerably  increased,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  18G1  there  were  1990  bulls  sacrificed  in 
these  fights.  The  average  value  of  these  animals  was  $125,  and  the  total  loss  by  their  murder,  during  a  single  year,  was  $248,750.  During 
the  same  period  3000  horses,  valued  at  $30,000,  perished  in  these  fights.  In  I860  the  losses  were  still  greater,  2375  bulls  and  35G1  horses,  valued 
at  $1,300,000,  being  killed.  There  were  475  bull-fights  during  the  year,  and  the  money  paid  by  the  public  for  admission  to  them  amounted  to 
$G50,0q0. 
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The  Fireside  3#tuse. 

81 IV  SHINE  COMES  TO-JIDKBOH  . 

The  clouds  hang  heavy  o'er  the  hills, 

The  sunshine's  passed  away; 
The  breezes  wailing  loud  and  shrill, 

Bemoan  tile  close  of  day. 
Yet  well  I  know  the  clouds  will  pass, 

The  skies  fresh  radiance  borrow, 
The  summer  winds  sing  joyously, 

When  sunshine  comes  to-morrow. 

Once  'cross  my  path  an  angel  shone, 

With  mild  and  pitying  ray, 
And  all  the  clouds  and  cares  of  life 

Before  her  passed  away. 
Though  absent  now,  Hope  bids  me  not 

Mourn  on  in  ceaseless  sorrow; 
And  thus  I  cheer  my  heart  and  say, 

Sunshine  will  come  to-morrow.  " 

And  while  these  pilgrim  days  shall  lust, 

When  skies  look  bleak  and  chill, 
And  clouds  of  grief  hang  heavily 

Around  Life's  rugged  hill- 
Still  with  abiding  faith  I'll  trust 

That  every  care  and  sorrow 
Will  vanish  like  the  summer's  rain, 

When  sunshine  comes  to-morrow. 


Firesiile  Headings. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  BOYS  AT  HOME. 

My  neighbor  Smith  came  in  this  morning 
wearing  a  very  perplexed  look,  and  evidently 
considerably  excited  about  something.  I  can 
tell  when  Smith  is  agitated,  for  he  shows  it  in 
his  face  and  actions,  and  has  not  that  power  of 
control  which  allows  a  person  to  appear  calm 
while  laboring  under  deep  excitement.  After 
some  talk  on  general  subjects  he  broke  out 
with : 

"I  can't  keep  my  boys  at  home.  There's 
John  went  away  last  year,  and  now  William 
wants  to  leave,  though  he  ain't  only  sev- 
enteen, and  no  more  fit  to  go  out  into  the 
world  for  himself  than  a  child.  I  don't  see 
how  other  folks  keep  their  boys  at  home,  I 
can't." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  they  ain't  satisfied  with 
things  on  the  farm." 

"  No,  they're  oneasy  from  morning  till  night, 
and  don't  give  me  any  peace." 

"  Couldn't  something  be  done  to  make  them 
satisfied  with  farm  life?" 

"I  don't  know,  boys  ain't  same  as  they  used 
to  be.  They  get  big  notions  in  their  heads, 
and  don't  stick  to  work  as  well." 

"Perhaps  we  farmers  don't  give  them 
enough  privileges.  We  mustn't  forget  that  they 
are  boys  and  not  men,  and  use  them  according- 
ly." 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  I  didn't  think  of  having 
so  many  privileges  as  they  have  now." 

"Very  well,  but  times  were  far  different  then 
from  now.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are 
in  the  age  we  live,  and  endeavor  to  conform  to 
prevailing  customs.  Do  you  give  your  boys 
plenty  of  holidays  and  time  to  rest,  as  well  as 
look  round  a  little  ?" 

"Yes,  they  always  go  to  4th  of  July,  and 
the  circusses." 

"  Did  you  take  them  to  the  cattle  show  last 
year  ?" 

"Well,  no ;  you  see  I  wanted  to  get  my  po- 
tatoes out  afore  they  rotted  any  worse." 

"That  was  hardly  fuir.  The  cattle  show  is 
peculiarly  intended  for  the  farmers'  boys,  and 
its  wrong  to  cheat  them  out  of  attending." 

"You  don't  think  they  do  the  boys  any 
good,  do  you  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Farmers'  boys  learn  easily,  and 
are  very  observant.  I  think  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  notice  changes  and  improve- 
ments than  their  elders.  A  knowledge  of  what 
others  are  doing  would  stimulate  them  to  ac- 
tion with  the  hope  of  equaling  or  surpassing  a 
neighbor.  We  are  not  apt  to  give  our  boys 
credit  for  all  they  do  know.  You  kept  your 
boys  to  school  during  the  Winter  terms,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Generally;  but  last  Winter  I  had  consid- 
erable cord  wood  to  get  out,  so  William  had  to 
help  me.    It  won't  pay  to  hire  a  man." 

"That  was  a  'penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish '  policy.    Give  your  boys  all  the  schooling 


|  possible,  at  least  do  not  let  them  lose  a  day  of! 
|  the  Winter  term.  Better  stay  at  home  your-  j 
1  self  and  do  the  chores,  than  they  should  re-  j 
I  main  out  of  school.  And  every  farmer  who  j 
!  can  possibly  spare  the  means,  should  allow  his  j 
[  boys  a  term  at  the  high  school  or  academy  in  ] 
|  the  Fall  after  harvesting,  as  soon  as  they  are  I 
I  sixteen  years  old.    You  take  plenty  of  papers,  j 

I  suppose  ?"  j 
"Well,  no;  I  did  have  The  Farmer,  but  it! 

don't  come  now ;  but  I  have  a  political  pa- ! 

per." 

"  I  think  I  see  where  the  trouble  is.  Smith,  j 
I'm  afraid  your  hoys  don't  find  home  attractive.  ; 
I  Perhaps  they  have  come  to  associate  the  word  i 
I  home  with  a  place  where  they  have  only  ate  I 
1  and  stayed,  instead  of  a  pleasant  refuge  where  j 
|  the  body  and  mind  is  rested  and  restored. —  j 
\  Perhaps  you  have  kept  them  too  often  and  too  I 
|  late  in  the  field,  and  not  given  them  enough  j 
\  recreation.  Perhaps — mind  you,  I  say,  perhaps  j 
I  — they  have  got  an  idea  that  any  other  place  is ! 
|  more  pleasant  than  the  farm  and  the  life  they  j 
!  lead  there.  If  so,  by  all  means  correct  this  j 
1  idea  by  removing  the  causes.  Remember  that  I 
|  '  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  j 
1  and  give  them  all  the  holidays  consistent  with  | 
I  justice.  Make  the  house  a  home  in  reality  to  1 
I  them  when  not  engaged  in  farm  work — not  a  1 
I  mere*  place  to  eat  and  sleep  in.  Fix  up  the! 
[  sitting-room ;  get  some  books  and  pictures,  j 
j  and  don't  be  afraid  to  spend  ten  dollars  or  more  I 
I  a  year  for  periodicals.  It  will  pay  you  com- } 
j  pound  interest,  and  whatever  you  can  do  with  I 
|  your  money  on  the  farm  or  about  your  home  I 
1  that  will  exert  an  influence  towards  making  1 
I  your  boys  contented  and  satisfied,  will  be  bet- 1 
|  ter  than  mortgages  on  real  estate,  or  7-30s  to  1 
!  be  left  for  them  to  quarrel  over  after  you  are  I 
I  gone."  I 


but  direful  evils,  to  olhers  it  is  the  great  store-! 
house  of  hopes  and  enjoyments.  The  past  is  | 
nothing — the  present  is  nothing — the  future  I 
everything.  Neglecting  all  the  means  of  en-  j 
joyment  scattered  profusely  around  them,  they  j 
press  on  to  the  attainment  of  some  unattainable  j 
good.  To  them  happiness,  like  the  bird  Iluma,  j 
is  ever  on  the  wing — flitting  tantalizing])-  before  j 
them,  but  never  perching  so  that  they  can  lay  j 
hold  of  it.  And  so  they  wear  away  their  lives  { 
in  one  vain,  endless  chase. 


f  TO-MOHKOW.  | 

]  Tins  would  be  a  happy  world  enough,  were  j 
I  men  more  content  with  to-day,  and  less  anx- 1 
I  ions  about  to-morrow.  One  half  the  misery  I 
1  in  the  world  is  not  real,  but  anticipated  misey.  j 
|  A  concern  for  this  bugbear  "  to-morrow,"  is  at  I 
1  the  bottom  of  a  majority  of  our  troubles.  | 
!  And  yet,  if  a  man  will  but  glance  over  his  yes- ! 
I  terdays,  he  will  see  at  once  how  foolish  it  is  to  I 
{fret  himself  about  the  time  to  come;  for  he  will  \ 
1  find  in  every  yesterday  a  miniature  grave,  as  it ; 
I  were,  dug  by  a  too  fearful  imagination,  in  which  j 
1  is  buried  all  his  little  store  of  daily  happiness.  j 

\  A  prudent  thoughtfulness  for  the  future  I 
{ every  man  should  entertain  ;  but  it  is  worse  \ 
j  than  foil)'  to  permit  the  breath  of  to-morrow,  i 
I  like  a  mildew,  to  blight  the  flowers  around ; 
|  our  pathway.  Let  us  enjoy  the  sunshine  while  i 
1  it  is  about  us ;  and  if  beneath  the  horizon  ; 
{ clouds  are  concealed,  why  anticipate  the  j 
|  gloom  in  which  they  will  enshroud  us  ? 

I  It  is  often  the  case  that  an  imaginary  evil  is  \ 
j  productive  of  more  mischief  than  the  real  j 
]  calamity.  It  has  frequently  been  observed,  in  j 
i  times  of  great  mortality,  that  where  disease  \ 
I  carried  off  its  one  thousand,  fear  destroyed  its  j 
|  ten  thousand.  So  of  the  minor  evils  of  life ! 
I  — where  the  happiness  of  one  is  affected  by  \ 
j  real  misfortune,  that  of  ten  is  destroyed  with-  j 
I  out  any  just,  cause.  The  truth  is,  men  are  not ; 
I  content  with  their  every  day  happiness.  They  j 
j  slight  the  good  they  have  in  their  anxiety  for  the  j 
I  good  to  come.  They  waste  their  daily  supply  j 
1  of  oil  in  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  a  supply  i 
I  for  the  morrow,  forgetting  that  He  who  replcn- ! 
I  ishes  the  cruise  is  inexhaustible.  Every  man  j 
1  has  oil  enough  in  his  lamp  to  light  him  to  con-  j 
Itentment — that  better  name  for  happiness — ifj 
j  he  will  but  use  it  aright.  But  he  will  not  use  ] 
I  it  aright,  and  that  is  the  mischief  of  it. 

I  Some  men  seem  to  act  as  though  there  were  I 
I  not  evils  enough  already  in  the  world,  besetting  \ 
\  us  on  every  hand,  and  so  they  go  to  work  pi-  j 
j  ling  up  men  of  straw,  converting  them  at  once  j 
1  into  so  many  giants,  and  then  waste  their  i 
I  str  ength  and  spirits  in  battling  them.  There  is  i 
I  hardly  a  man  who  has  not  a  lion  in  his  path,  j 
I  roaring  like  all  possessed.  And  yet  the  growl  i 
[  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  lurking  danger. 
!  While  to  some  this  same  "to-morrow"  of; 
I  which  we  are  talking  is  pregnant  with  nothing  ! 


GENIUS  AND  ITS  POSSESSORS. 

Winr  genius  itself  we  never  find  fault.  It 
would  be  an  over  nicety  that  would  do  that. 
Wc  do  not  get  invited  to  nectar  and  ambrosia 
so  often  that  wc  think  of  grumbling  and  saying 
we  have  better  at  home.  No ;  the  same  genius 
that  mastered  him  who  wrote  the  poem  mas- 
ters us  in  reading  it,  and  we  care  for  nothing 
outside  the  poem  itself.  How  the  author  lived, 
what  he  wore,  how  he  looked,— all  that  is 
mere  gossip,  about  which  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves.  Whatever  he  was  or  did,  somehow 
or  other  God  let  him  be  worthy  to  write  this, 
and  this  is  enough  for  us.  We  forgive  every- 
thing to  the  genius ;  we  are  inexorable  to  the 
man.  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Burns — what  have 
their  biographers  to  do  with  us?  Genius  is 
not  a  question  of  character.  It  may  be  sordid, 
like  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  in  its  externals ; 
what  care  wc,  while  the  touch  of  it  builds  pal- 
aces for  us,  makes  us  rich  as  only  men  in 
dream  land  are  rich,  and  lords  to  the  utmost 
bound  of  imagination?  So,  when  people  talk 
of  the  ungrateful  way  in  which  the  world 
treats  its  geniuses,  they  speak  unwisely. 
There  is  no  work  of  genius  which  has  not  been 
the  delight  of  mankind,  no  word  of  genius  to 
which  the  human  heart  and  soul  have  not, 
sooner  or  later,  responded.  But  the  man 
whom  the  genius  takes  possession  of  for  its 
pen,  for  its  trowel,  for  its  pencil,  for  its  chisel, 
him  the  world  treats  according  to  his  deserts. 
Does  Burns,  drink  ?  It  sets  him  to  gauging 
casks  of  gin.  For,  remember,  it  is  not  to  the 
practical  world  that  the  genius  appeals ;  it  is 
the  practical  world  which  judges  of  the  man's 
fitness  for  its  uses,  and  has  a  right  so  to  judge. 
No  amount  of  patronage  could  have  made  dis- 
tilled liquors  less  toothsome  to  Robbie  Burns, 
as  no  amount  of  them  could  make  a  Burns  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd. — James  Russell  Loicell. 


Success. — The  successful  man  is  not  neces-l 
sarily  the  man  to  be  envied — not  always  the  I 
happiest  man.  Human  nature  cannot  have  its  I 
own  will  long  without  becoming  deteriorated  j 
by  it.  We  are  appointed  to  struggle,  and  in  j 
struggling  our  highest  life  is  developed.  The  I 
time  will  come  when  the  laws  of  our  present  1 
condition  will  cease,  and  when  we  shall  be  I 
able  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  success  without  | 
danger  to  our  virility,  or  enervation  of  our  I 
virtues.  Till  then  it  is  our  wisdom  to  accept  j 
our  lot  and  make  the  best  of  it— to  seek  for  j 
our  enjoyment  in  our  work  rather  than  what  I 
the  work  produces — to  till  the  soil,  and  dismiss  I 
all  needless  anxiety  about  the  harvest — to  be  j 
more  concerned  that  we  should  be  right  than  ! 
that  we  should  succeed ;  in  a  word  to  bear  I 
ourselves  like  well-disciplined  soldiers,  with  j 
whom  strict  obedience  is  the  most  sacred  off 
obligations,  and  who  arc  thereby  absolved] 
from  responsibility  as  to  results.  Then,  so  far  j 
as  success  is  vouchsafed  us,  it  will  be  grateful ;  { 
so  far  as  it  is  denied,  it  will  not  disconcert  us.  I 
Thus  living,  our  life  will  be  its  own  success.  I 


Ages  of  Animals. — A  correspondent  sends! 
us  the  following  curious — perhaps  true— com-  j 
parativc  view  of  the  diflerent  ages  common  to  I 
several  of  the  animal  creation  : 

"  The  partridge,  peacock,  twine  and  turtle  dove, 
Twenty-Ore  years  on  earth  may  chance  to  rove ; 
Harts  and  sheep  live  seldom  more  than  ten ; 
Rams,  bulls  and  dogs  live  half  as  long  again. 
The  ox  (a  curious  fact)  and  horse  a  score ; 
A  goal  and  pigeon  eight,  but  seldom  more ; 
The  ass  till  thirty,  and  a  gooso  with  men, 
Spins  out  a  term  of  three  score  years  and  ten ; 
While  the  hoarse  raven  and  the  eagle  soar 
O'er  beauteous  scenes  one  hundred  years  or  more. 

— Baltimore  Commercial. 


RATS. 

TnEitE  were  no  rats  in  California  liefore  the 
gold  discoveries.  Then,  in  184!»,  they  were 
imported  by  sea  in  the  rat's  worst  shape,  that 
of  the  brown,  or  Norwegian  variety.  Few  of 
the  interior  towns  were  visited  until  1852. 
Now  they  infest  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  [850 
there  were  no  rats  in  New  Mexico  and  it  used 
to  be  a  speculation  how  long  the  adobe  houses 
would  resist  their  gnawing  teeth,  whenever 
they  should  see  fit  to  establish  themselves  in 
that  country.  It  is  said  that  the  rat  was  un- 
known before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  his 
first  appearance  in  Europe  was  long  after  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  was  the  black  rat, 
coming  from  no  place  of  which  wc  now  have 
any  record.  He  soon  spread  all  over  Europe, 
and  from  his  hostility  to  the  mouse,  which  has 
been  kuown  through  all  recorded  time,  it  is 
strange  that  the  smaller  rodent  has  not  been  ex- 
terminated. He  would  be  were  he  not  perhaps 
even  more  prolific  than  his  bigger  brother. 

The  brown  rat  was  not  known  in  Europe 
before  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  though 
called  a  Norwegian  rat,  was  actually  imported 
from  India.  He  is  the  strongest  and  most 
ferocious  and  destructive  of  his  tribe.  To  day, 
it  is  said,  there  is  not  a  black  rat  in  Paris— the 
race  there  having  been  killed  out  by  the 
browner  animal.  This  species  is  widely  known 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  ravages  of  the 
rats  of  both  species  are  enormous.  How  they 
can  be  got  rid  of  is  a  question  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  legislators.  Such  vermin,  if  possi- 
ble, ought  to  be  exterminated  ;  a  rat  no  matter 
how  domesticated  he  may  be,  has  no  more 
right  to  live  in  a  civilized  community  than  a 
wolf  or  a  wildcat. 

True  Literature. — Whether  one  is  an  eagle 
or  an  ant,  in  the  intellectual  world,  seems  to 
me  not  to  matter  much  ;  the  essential  thing  is 
to  have  one's  place  marked  there,  one's  station 
assigned,  and  to  belong  decidedly  to  a  regular 
and  wholesome  order.  A  small  talent,  if  it 
keeps  within  its  limits  and  rightly  fulfils  its 
task,  may  reach  the  goal  just  as  well  as  a  greater 
one.  To  accustom  mankind  to  pleasures  which 
depend  neither  upon  bodily  appetites  nor  upon 
money,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  things  of 
the  mind,  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  the  proper  fruit 
which  nature  has  meant  our  literary  productions 
to  have.  When  they  have  other  fruits,  it  is  by 
accident,  and,  in  general,  not  for  good.  Books 
which  absorb  our  attention  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  rob  us  of  all  fancy  for  other  books, 
are  absolutely  pernicious.  In  this  way  they 
only  bring  fresh  crotchets  and  sects  into  the 
world;  they  multiply  the  great  variety  of 
weights,  rules,  and  measures  now  already  exist- 
ing ;  they  are  morally  and  politically  a  nuisance. 
— Joubert. 

"Allow  me,"  said  a  host  in  his  most  persua- 
sive tones,  to  a  friend  dining  with  him,  "allow 
me  to  help  you  to  a  piece  of  Washington  pie." 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  gentleman,  oratorically  wav- 
ing his  napkin,  "George  Washington  was  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  I  admire  him  for  his  purity, 
his  piety  and  his  patriotism,  but  I  detest  his 
Pies."   

LiGnTLY  Dressed. — A  Quaker  gentleman, 
riding  in  a  carriage  with  a  fashionable  lady 
decked  with  a  profusion  of  jewelry,  heard  her 
complain  of  the  cold.  Shivering  in  her  lace 
bonnet  and  shawl,  as  light  as  a  cobweb,  she 
exclaimed :    "  What  shall  I  do  to  get  warm  ? 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  the  Quaker, 
solemnly,  "  unless  thee  should  put  on  another 
breast-pin !" 

A  story  is  told  of  a  "country  gentleman" 
who,  for  the  first  time,  heard  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  preach.    He  had  read  much  of  the 
aristocracy  and  pride  of  the  church,  and  when 
he  returned  home  he  was  asked  if  the  people 
|  were  stuck  up.    "Pshaw!  no,"  he  replied; 
I  "why,  the  minister  actually  preached  in  his 
j  shirt  sleeves." 

A  grave-yard  in  Missouri  was  seized  a  few 
i  days  since,  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 


Hope  and  Courage. — True  hope  is  based  on  energy-  of  character.  A  strong  mind  always  hopes,  and  has  always  cause  to  hope,  because  it  knows  the 
mutability  of  human  affair?,  and  how  slight  a  circumstance  may  change  the  whole  course  of  ev  ents.  Such  a  spirit,  too,  rests  upon  itself,  it  is  not  confined 
to  particular  objects,  and  if  at  last  all  should  be  lost,  it  has  saved  itself  its  own  integrity  and  worth.  Hope  awakens  courage,  while  despondency  is  the 
last  of  all  evils  ;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  good — the  giving  up  of  the  battle  of  life  with  dead  nothingness.  He  who  can  implant  courage  in  the  human 
soul  is  the  best  physician.  To  seek  to  govern  men  by  their  fears  and  their  wants  is  an  unworthy  purpose ;  the  desire  to  rule  by  means  of  cowardice. 
Love  inspires  courage  and  hope,  and  this  is  doubly  the  giver  and  preserver  of  life. 
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Farm  autl  &artb»,  | 

IMPROVED  FARMING.  | 

J.  Haeris,  in  his  well-known  and  popular  j 
Walks  and  Talks  about  farm  life  published  in  the  1 
American  Agriculturist  says  :  "  I  do  not  know  ! 
a  more  striking  instance  of  the  benefits  of  drain- f 
age  on  a  small  scale  than  one  not  half  a  mile  j 
from  me.  A  city  man,  three  or  four  years  ago,  f 
bought  a  farm  of  some  75  acres.  The  house  | 
was  situated  upon  the  top  of  an  easterly  slope,  I 
some  40  or  50  rods  from  the  road.  He  moved  j 
out  to  the  farm  the  1st  of  May.  The  young  j 
ladies,  who  had  no  experience  of  farm  life,  | 
came  out  in  a  carriage,  and  when  they  came  to  f 
turn  up  the  private  road  that  led  to  the  house,  j 
the  horses  mired,  and  the  driver  had  to  get  out  | 
and  lay  down  rails  for  the  ladies  to  walk  on  I 
across  this  mud  hole.  Their  feelings  can  be  [ 
imagined.  A  quite  respectable  family  had  I 
lived  on  the  farm  since  the  country  was  first  j 
settled — lived,  thrived  and  died.  They  had  | 
pulled  through  this  mud  hole  for  30  or  40  years  f 
without  any  attempt  to  drain  it.  Our  city  | 
friend  immediately  cut  a  ditch  along  the  side  f 
of  the  road  a  distance  perhaps  of  50  rods,[down  | 
to  a  natural  water  course.  He  then  put  inf 
some  underdrains,  running  up  and  down  the  | 
slope  in  front  of  the  house,  and  which  dis-  f 
charge  into  the  new  ditch.  The  effect  wasf 
magical.  These  underdrains  run  Winter  and] 
Summer,  day  and  night,  and  carry  off  all  the  I 
water.  The  meadow  is  one  of  the  hand-l 
somest  and  most  productive  in  the  neighbor-  j 
hood.  The  young  ladies  have  surrounded  the  I 
house  with  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees  f 
and  shrubs.  The  mud  hole  has  disappeared  \ 
and  in  its  place  is  a  nice  gravel  road,  firm  and  \ 
dry  at  the  wettest  seasons  of  the  year,  and  1 1 
question  if  the  whole  expense  of  the  improve-  [ 
ment  amounted  to  $200.  j 
'But  did  3'our  city  friend  make  farming! 
pay  ?'  Yes  sir.  He  has  received  more  money  j 
from  his  apple  orchard  alone  than  he  paid  for ! 
the  farm !  He  has  everything  very  comfortable  j 
around  hint,  is  an  active,  energetic  man,  culti- 1 
vates  his  land  thoroughly,  raises  large  crops  j 
and  enjoys  farm  life — well,  about  as  much  as  I 
do. 

I  am  glad  that  so  many  city  people  are  turn 
ing  their  attention  to  farming.  The  country 
needs  new  blood.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  these  new  comers  will  soon 
leave  us.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  came  from 
the  city  last  Spring.  He  bought  a  farm  that 
would  be  productive  if  thoroughly  underdrain- 
ed,  but  without,  it  is  not  worth  cultivating. 
He  has  worked  hard  all  Summer,  managed  the 
land  as  well  as  any  one  could,  but  his  com 
was  not  worth  husking,  and  the  whole  farm 
receipts  were  so  small,  he  is  about  to  return  to 
the  city  in  disgust. 

Our  agriculture  has  much  to  hope  from 
young  men  who,  having  a  love  for  farming,  the 
necessary  capital,  a  good  education,  and  abund- 
ant energy,  make  up  their  minds  to  study  farm- 
ing at  some  Agricultural  College,  or  with  some 
good  practical  farmer,  and  then  settle  down  in 
the  country  for  life,  determined  to  make  farm- 
ing pay.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  our 
Agricultural  Colleges  turn  out  hundreds  of  such 
men.    And  the  more  of  them  the  better." 


The  Red  Sea  derives  its  name  from  portions 
being  covered  with  patches,  from  a  few  yards  to 
some  miles  square,  composed  of  a  microscopic 
vegetable  animalcules,  particularly  abundant  in 
the  Spring,  and  which  dye  the  water  an  intensely 
blood  red.  When  not  affected  by  these  organic 
beings,  the  deep  waters  are  blue,  and  the  shoal 
waters  shades  of  green. 

In  Iowa  the  people  are  beginning  to  get  ex- 
cited about  the  amount  of  killing  done  by  the 
agricultural  implements.  A  Des  Moines  paper 
says  "Threshing  machine  assassinations  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  the  cane- 
mill  murders  have  just  commenced,  but  bid 
fair  to  do  their  part  in  the  job.  About  half 
the  people  in  Iowa  who  have  gone  into  the 
grave  in  1867,  have  been  killed  by  threshing  j 
machines,  kerosene,  or  cane-mills." 


SORGHUM  CROP  OF  1867.  j 

From  most  of  the  cane-growing  regions  in  the  I 
West,  the  reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  j 
crop  are  gloomy  enough.  In  a  few  localities  j 
and  small  precincts,  here  and  there,  the  ele- j 
ments  seem  to  have  been  more  propitious,  and  I 
the  cane  appears  in  a  fair  condition  ;  but  these  j 
more  favored  places  are  few  in  number  and  j 
limited  in  area,  and  in  most  of  them  the  I 
Spring  was  unfavorable,  as  in  other  places,  so  ] 
that  the  quantity  of  cane  planted  was  small,  j 
and  the  stand  poor.  .  [ 

In  the  Eastern  States,  the  Spring  was,  asf 
with  us,  wet,  cold  and  backward,  deterring  | 
many  from  planting,  and  preventing  the  seed  j 
that  was  planted  from  making  a  good  stand. —  | 
Since  the  1st  of  August,  the  Atlantic  coast  has  j 
been  exposed  to  incessant  rains,  much  like ! 
those  which  prevailed  throughout  the  West  at } 
a  corresponding  period  last  year.  These  have  I 
kept  the  canes  green  and  growing,  and  have  j 
prevented  them  from  maturing  at  the  proper  { 
time ;  so  that  they  must  be  harvested  in  an  im-  j 
mature  state,  or  left  standing,  as  they  will  be  [ 
in  many  cases,  until  overtaken  by  a  freezing  [ 
j  and  destructive  frost.  { 
\  This  state  of  things  is  rather  disheartening  ] 
I  to  those  who  have  enlisted  in  the  sorghum  I 
|  army,  and  it  will  doubtless  cause  a  few  timid  j 
|  souls  to  "go  back "  on  the  enterprise,  and  call  ] 
I  it  a  lost  cause.  But  there  is  no  fear  that  any  j 
i  great  number  will  desert,  and  leave  the  ranks,  j 
[  We  have  met  with  a  reverse,  and  our  forces  are  \ 
I  slightly  demoralized,  but  we  don't  propose  to  I 
I  surrender ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  back- 1 
I  set  we  have  had  will  stimulate  to  greater  prep- ; 
[  aration,  and  more  earnest  efforts  in  the  future.  j 
{ The  road  to  great  successes  always  leads  j 
I  through  a  Bull's  Run,  and  this  is  the  Bull's  j 
|  Run  crisis  in  our  sorghum  campaign.  Its  effect j 
|  will  be  to  test  our  interest  in  sorghum,  give  us  j 
I  a  better  appreciation  of  its  value,  and  lead  to  \ 
I  more  definite  purposes  and  appropriate  efforts  j 
=  in  connection  with  it.  j 
[  The  truth  is,  we  have  gone,  from  year  to  j 
|  year,  making  our  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  j 
f  million  gallons  of  syrup  with  so  little  (rouble,  I 
|  and  so  little  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  farm  j 
I  economy,  that  we  do  not  realize  the  magnitude,  j 
I  or  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  business. 
|  If  the  production  of  sorghum  syrup  required 
\  two  or  three  times  as  much  outlay  and  trouble 
[  as  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it,  we  should 
I  estimate  it  much  more  highly,  and  should  prob- 
lably  be  less  inclined  to  take  on  discouragement 
j  at  any  temporary  reverse. 
|  It  is  probable  that  one  effect  of  the  compar- 
I  ative  failure  in  the  sorghum  crop  this  year  will 
I  be  to  sift  out  and  relieve  the  business  of  a  class 
|  of  careless,  half-hearted  operators,  who  have 
I  always  been  a  drawback  to  the  business.  The 
[  only  way  these  men  can  advance  the  interests 
[  of  sorghum  is,  by  abandoning  it  forever,  and 
I  we  shall  rejoice  heartily  if  they  can  be  induced 
1  to  favor  us  with  a  little  help  in  that  way. — 
[  Sorgo  J ournal. 

|  Ageicultueal  Resources  of  Aeizona. — The 
I  agricultural  resources  of  Arizona  are  various 
I  and  abundant.     The  area  of  arable  lands  in 
[  the  central  part  of  the  territory  comprises  some 
I  six  million  acres,  one-third  of  which  are  valley 
!  and  the  rest  upland.    The  valleys  are  well 
j  adapted  to  every  kind  of  culture,  whilst  the 
uplands  are  well  suited  to  the  growing  of  grain 
and  natural  pasturage.     Wheat  and  barley  are 
the  staples,  and  corn  is  also  raised  successfully. 
Vegetables  grow  easily  and  to  a  great  size. — 
Rains  are  frequent  in  some  parts,  though  in 
others  artificial  irrigation  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile.  Grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  sugar-cane,  cotton  and  other  tropical 
plants  and  fruits  can  be  cultivated  in  many 
places  throughout  the  territory. 

The  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion have  passed  resolutions  stating  that  both  j 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers  would  be  be-  i 
nefited  by  increasing  the  variety  of  products  j 
of  wool.  They  recommend  an  increase  of  the  j 
fine  wools  corresponding  to  the  best  Silesian  \ 
wools,  and  of  the  combing  wools  from  the  j 
English  breeds  of  sheep.  j 


THE  USE  OF  THE  PLOW  IN  DRAINING.  j 

After  such  a  season  as  we  have  just  expe-  j 
rienced — wet  in  one  section,  and  dry  in  another  j 
— farmers  consider  thorough  draining,  to  see  [ 
if  the  claims  of  its  advocates  are  really  true,  [ 
and  if  the  distressed  tillers  both  of  wet  and  I 
dry  soils  may  not  find  in  it  a  panacea  for  their  [ 
troubles.  [ 

We  encounter  one  stubborn  fact  at  the  out- 1 
set,  namely,  that  draining  is  expensive,  even  | 
if  we  put  the  drains  barely  below  the  reach  off 
frost  and  the  plow.  Next,  we  are  forced  upon  \ 
another  fact,  which  no  sophistry  can  budge,  f 
and  that  is,  that  the  most  expensive  draining  j 
is  shallow  draining.  As  we  make  up  our  minds  j 
to  do  deep  draining,  the  fact  is  turned  up  with  f 
each  spadeful  of  earth,  which,  if  we  heed  it,  I 
teaches  that  thoroughness  and  cheapness  in  the ; 
long  run  are  identical.  That  is,  reasonable  i 
expense  for  thoroughness'  sake  is  the  strictest  f 
economy.  I 

Referring  our  readers  to  arguments  in  favor  I 
of  deep  laid  tile  drains,  in  the  works  on  Drain-  { 
age  in  our  book  list,  we  discuss  now  the  cheap- 1 
est  way  of  placing  a  course  of  drain  tiles,  four  I 
feet  deep  on  an  average,  in  an  ordinary  soil.  [ 
Every  farmer  who  wants  to  dig  a  ditch,  thinks  1 
of  his  plows,  for  they  will  turn  out  the  soil  ten  I 
inches  deep  with  comparative  ease.  If  a  man  I 
is  to  have  a  ditch  four  feet  deep  dug  with  f 
spades,  he  ought  to  try  to  move  as  little  earth  I 
as  possible,  and  as  sixteen  inches  has  been ! 
found  about  the  least  width  that  a  man  canf 
work  in,  he  should  try  to  have  his  ditch  I 
no  wider.  If  he  can  use  plows  to  facilitate  his  f 
work,  he  need  not  be  so  particular  about  this,  | 
although  a  narrow  ditch — the  narrowest  pos-  j 
i  sible^ — is  best  under  all  circumstances.  j 

We  prefer  to  use,  to  cut  the  sod,  a  plow  that ! 
j  will  cut  eight  inches,  and  lay  the  slice  over  j 
i  true  and  flat.    Then  we  take  a  stout  stick,  like  I 
\  a  short  bean  pole,  as  long  as  the  plow  beam,  § 
;  lash  one  end  to  the  beam  at  the  nigh  handle,  [ 
!  brace  the  other  end  out  sixteen  inches  from  \ 
j  the  landside  of  the  beam,  and  attach  a  short  j 
j  chain  to  this  end.    The  brace  is  a  half-inch  \ 
\  strip,  three  inches  wide,  made  fast  by  the  clevis  j 
I  bolt,  and  if  necessary,  a  big  iron  washer.    In  i 
I  plowing,  the  team  is  driven  so  that  the  chain  j 
I  will  drag  along  the  edge  of  the  first  furrow,  ; 
!  and  aids  the  judgment  of  the  plowman  material- ! 
!  ly  in  determining  the  width  of  the  slice.    Men  j 
j  must  follow  and  throw  the  sods  out.  The 
I  trench  will  now  take  a  plow  of  the  largest  size, 
|  and  it  should  be  drawn  by  two  yokes  of  oxen, 
\  or  two  pairs  of  horses,  working  so  as  to  tread 
I  neither  in  the  trench  nor  on  the  sod  near  the 
|  edge.    This  is  accomplished  in  either  of  two 
\  ways.    Each  team  may  draw  independently, 
I  one  upon  each  side  of  the  ditch,  being  attached 
I  to  the  plow  by  a  log-chain,  and  the  chains 
|  being  braced  apart,  so  that  the  draft  shall  be 
|  reasonably  true,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
{ draft.    The  other  way  is  to  work  the  oxen  upon 
I  ten-foot  yokes,  and  the  horses  of  each  pair 
I  upon  long  eveners,  they  being  driven  by  out- 
1  side  reins  only,  and  the  heads  of  each  pair 
j  being  held  apart  by  a  stick.  ' 
j    The  large  plow  may  be  run  in  the  ditch  two, 
|  three,  or  four  times,  according  to  the  soil,  or  it 
|  may  be  best  to  use  a  smaller  one,  and  as  com- 
paratively little  earth  can  be  thrown  out  by  the 
I  plow,  men  must  follow,  and  shovel  as  fast  as 
|  the  soil  is  loosened.    After  the  loose  earth  is 
1  removed  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
i  inches,  according  to  its  character,  a  sab-soil 
|  plow  will  be  found  of  more  service  than  a  sur- 
!  face  plow.    With  this,  we  can  work  down,  lit— 
f  tie  by  little,  into  the  hard  pan.    So  large  a 
|  force  of  hands  is  not  needed  when  the  sub-soil 
I  plow  is  used,  for  the  earth  broken  up  by  this 
I  plow  does  not  interfere  with  its  deeper  work- 
j  ing  as  is  the  case  when  a  surface  plow  is  used. 
!  The  successful  employment  of  the  sub-soil  plow 
j  is  limited  both  by  the  difficulty  of  plowing  in 
j  very  hard  ground  with  the  plow  two  or  three 
j  feet  below  the  team,  and  in  the  handles  inter- 
i  fering  with  the  sides  of  the  ditch.    There  are, 
i  however,  plows  constructed  to  run  deep  enough 
j  to  be  of  very  essential  service  to  a  depth  of 
\  about  three  feet. 

This  use  of  the  power  of  animals  greatly 
lessens  the  expense  of  digging  the  ditches,  and 


various  forms  of  scrapers  expedite  the  filling, 
so  that,  after  a  little  experience,  the  formidable 
difficulties  which  at  first  may  appear  as  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  a  poor  man's  doing 
much  thorough  draining,  disappear,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  a  moderate  outlay  of 
money  or  labor,  expended  with  discretion,  al- 
most immediately  begins  to  make  large  returns, 
fifty  per  cent,  per  annum  being  not  uncom- 
mon.— American  Agriculturist. 


MECHANICAL  AID  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  distinct  classes,  which  may  be  termed 
the  old  school  and  the  new,  at  present  operate 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  former,  with 
a  stubborn  tenacity,  hold  to  the  tools  and  modes 
of  working  as  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors,  actually  driving  the  same  wooden 
plough  that  their  fathers  drove,  cutting  their 
fields  of  grass  with  the  heavy  hand  scythe  as 
did  their  progenitors,  laboriously  beating  with 
the  flail  in  the  very  same  manner  as  they  beat 
the  grain  from  the  golden  sheaves ;  and  we  re- 
collect to  have  seen,  and  that  too  within  the 
past  few  years,  the  ox  used  upon  the  threshing 
floor  to  tread  out  the  grain. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  class  of  farmers 
disdain  to  use  mechanical  assistance  in  their 
agricultural  labors,  considering  them  as  one  of 
the  many  humbugs  of  the  age,  designed  by 
sharpers  to  filch  the  "hard-earned"  dollars 
|  from  their  pockets.  They  argue  that  their 
!  fathers  lived  and  prospered  on  those  broad 
{ acres,  and  why  should  not  they  do  the  same  ? 
I  But  they  admit  that  they  do  not  prosper  as  did 
|  their  ancestors,  though  following  faithfully  in 
j  their  footsteps,  plowing,  sowing,  and  reaping 
\  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  using  the  very 
i  same  tools,  and  lacking  not  the  habits  of  in- 
!  dustry  which  distinguished  those  that  wrought 
I  before  them  ;  yet  the  stubborn  conviction  forces 
I  itself  upon  their  minds  that  they  do  not  grow 
[  richer,  but  rather  poorer,  and  their  fields 
[  grow  less  productive.  They  often  lean  upon 
[  their  gates  or  rest  upon  the  hoe-handle  and 
{ discuss  their  situation  with  their  neighbors, 
I  seemingly  endeavoring  to  solve  the  knotty  pro- 
|  blem  ;  they  lament  their  hard  lot  and  the  un- 
|  profitableness  of  farming,  and  envy  that  class 
I  of  mechanics  who  have  a  greater  share  of 
I  money  than  themselves.  We  regret  that  ideas 
|  of  this  kind  are  early  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
I  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  at  an  early  age, 
|  barely  fledged  as  it  were,  in  order  to  better 
I  their  condition,  leave  the  paternal  home  and 
I  seek  employment  in  towns  and  cities,  eagerly 
|  grasping  the  opportunity  of  a  clerkship  with  a 
|  salary  that  can  barely  give  support,  consoling 
[  themselves  with  the  idea  that  as  farming  "does 
[  not  pay"  they  are  no  worse  oft  than  they  would 
f  be  at  home. 

Another  generation  will  see  this  class  of  old 
j  school  agriculturists  diappear  from  the  field  of 
|  action,  and  the  class  of  scientific  farmers  will 
|  have  filled  their  places — a  class  who  believe  in 
j  progress  and  improvement  and  hesitate  not  to 
I  turn  from  the  manner  m  which  their  fathers 
[  wrought.  They  value  their  muscle,  and  seek 
|  to  do  their  work  by  the  aid  of  steam  or  animal 
]  power  and  such  mechanical  combinations  as 
{  can  best  assist  to  perform  what  was  once  ac- 
I  complished  by  the  "sweat  of  the  brow." — 
|  They  have  called  the  genius  of  the  mechanic 
i  to  their  aid,  and,  as  a  result,  the  mower,  the 
[  reaper,  the  threshing  machine,  and  scores  of 
|  other  inventions  have  been  produced,  accom- 
[  plishing  the  desired  ends. 

I  As  one  of  the  results  of  this  employment  of 
I  machinery,  we  see  less  hours  of  actual  labor 
I  consumed  and  a  greater  amount  of  work  fin- 
|  ished  in  a  better  manner.  No  farming  can 
|  now  prosper  without  mechanical  appliances, 
I  and  these  being  among  the  stern  demands  of 
|  the  present  time,  their  best  points  are  brought 
|  out  and  made  "to  pay."  Without  them,  fail- 
I  ure  is  an  evident  certainty.  The  life  of  the 
i  agriculturist  is  fast  emerging  from  one  of  ser- 
l  vile  labor  to  that  of  intelligent  and  pleasant 
!  employment,  bringing,  when  rightly  conduct- 
i  ed,  golden  sheaves  of  harvest,  laden  with  the 
j  increase  of  an  hundred  fold  from  the  seed  orig- 
=  inally  sown. — American  Artizan. 


Fruits. —A  medical  journal  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  fruits,  which  are,  in  some  respects,  at  variance  with  views  generally  entertained,  and 
>V      are  of  interest  to  our  readers  now,  when  fruits  are  so  plenty.    It  says  that  fruits  afford  an  endless  supply  of  delicious  and  wholesome  food,  but  as  they  are 
usual'y  taken,  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  dangerous  luxuries  than  as  healthy  food.    The  great  error  in  their  use  consists  in  making  them  a  dessert, 
mffi.  in  overloading  the  stomach  witli  them,  and  eating  them  at  all  limes  between  meals.    When  taken  along  with  our  food,  as  food,  and  in  moderation,  they 
are  highly  conducive  to  health.    The  peach  is  the  most  delicious  and  digestible  of  the  stone  fruits.    They  should  form  part  of  either  meal,  or  be  eaten 
t-^r       moderately  when  the  stomach  is  empty.    Plums  are  less  digestible ;  all  pulpy  stone  fruits  are  more  or  less  so,  and  prone  to  ferment  in  the  stomach. 
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3P  S  »m    titilFl   Hi?  T  Vf  t?  e  T  V\  V  I  us  much  us  on  trees  pruned  high.    Orchards!    SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS.  AGRICDLTURAL  ITEMS. 

m  & « y  | wi( u  low hcadSj in  our  viciDity; are  ,hc  most ! 

  !  productive  of  fruit  3  Maryland  Farmer  closes  an  article  on  |    The  apple  crop  of  Indiana  i<  the  largest 

G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS.  EDITORS.  I    Perhaps  the  most  serious  injury  to  all  orch- !  "»  sub->cct  of  a  ProPer  application  of  manure,  j  and  best  for  ...any  years. 

  !  aids  in  the  country  are  the  insects.    Some  of!  by  "3™W :    "  0,1  llcav-v         ,ands  niam,re  I    The  beet  root  crop  in  Europe  is  not  up  to  the 

SATURDAY    NOVEMBER  IG  1SC7  !  these  are  so  destructive,  in  some  sections,  that  I  lll,erally  aud  PIow  11  under;  on  light  soils  top-  j  average,  but  in  France  the  quality  of  the  beet 

 1  1  .I  !  it  is  impossible  to  raise  fruit-that  is,  if  you  !  dre9s  in  more  llmi,etl  qualities,  bnt  raore  frc"I  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  the  mail- 

^.o^^^^u^e.,;^.  1  Permit  these  pests  to  have  their  own  way.-  j  Z^SfL  correct  I  ""^  *  ^ 

SMS SKSSr«  j  Among  the  most  troublesome  is  the  apple  bor-  j  ^\^b  moUmca'  on^of  Ul      ,  I  "7  ■ 

iarge»i  m  the «nt«,  »njihat  tarB«»t  KAgriciumre.-DAMKL  i  cr   tiie  caterpillar,  the  cankcr-womi,  bark- 1       lls  me  Yanous  moumcations  oi  sou  wiu|    a  pi. vat.-  letter  from  the  interior  of  South 

 {louse,  the  aphis  and  the  moth.    If  these  in-  i  P«uuh    |  Carolina  says  the  most  abundant  corn  crop,  is 


-  "~  " I  sects  are  not  destroyed,  we  cannot  expect  to  I  |  now  harvesting,  known'for  many  years.    It  if 

FAILURE  OF  THE  APPLE  CROP.  |  ^  app]eg     guch  formidaWe  fru}t  encmic8i  |    As  a  general  thing  m  this  country,  fanners  \  sd)in?  for  fifly  ceuls  per  lM>  but  ,hercisU|r 

The  continued  unfruitfulness  of  our  apple  la  climate  changed  by  the  destruction  of  our I  a'tcmll1 10  cultivate  too  much  land  :  but  Mr.  J.  _=  t|c  gaj(.  (o|.  ^  ag  f(JW  lmV(,  mone    t0  plK.bas<. 
,     ,     .    .,  ,  _      *    ! ,  ...    .,       ..      ,     ,     .,    I  Harris  contributes  to  the  Agriculturist,  a  differ- ;  „.;,. 

orchards,  in  the  Middle  and  Isew  England  |  forests,  rare  or  no  cultivation  oi  orchard  soils,  \  ^      °^  ^  |Witn, 

States,  is  a  source  of  considerable  discourage- 1  and  neglected  or  bad  pruning,  are  the  causes  of  |  eu  vl  "  e  goes  or  arg  arms.  e.ucs.j  Apples  keep  best  when  cool  and  dry.  Sml- 
ment  to  farmers  and  fruit  culturisfs.    Some  of  I  failure  in  the  apple  crop.  !    "ll  is  certainly  far  better  to  have  a  small  j  den  changes  of  temperature  induce  the  t  ollec- 

the  most  intelligent  writers  on  this  failure  at- !   „„  !  farm  higWy  cultivated  than  to  have  a  large  one  j  tion  of  moisture  on  the  skin,  which  dissolves 

tribuleitto  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  affirm-  \  ""  {half  tilled.   But  a  large  farm  maybe  cultivated!  the delicate  varnish  with  which  the  skin  of  the 

ing  that  long  cultivation  has  deprived  it  of  ele- 1     AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER,     j  as  nighiy  a8  a  sman  one— and  at  less  expense  j  appie  i8  covered,  and  it  soon  decays, 
ments  so  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit. —  j    Although  a  final  and  definite  estimate  of  I per  acre-    In  E°Sland>  as  a  rule,  the  largest  j    Tu(,  pri(.,.  of  grain  jn  p,.ance  Conlinuesto  ad- 
To  sustain  this  theory  they  point  to  the  gener-ithe  amount  of  wheat  harvested  cannot  be  made  f  fal'mers  are  the  best  farmers.  .  One  ol  the  most  |  yance    T,i(.  conclusion  ig  ,,,.„  ,he  lial.V(,..t  baB 
al  thrift  of  our  orchards,  especially  new  ones,  \  until  the  next  report,  the  reports  to  the  De- 1    °  .V  cultivated  farms  I  ever  saw  contained  %  been  less  favorable  ^  it  wa8  at  first  supposed, 
that  have  tine  and  luxuriant  trees,  but  fail  to  I  Dartment  show  that  the  sum  total  in  bushels  i  over  3000  acles'  aud  1  do  not  recollect  ever{  _ 

oroduce  crons  of  much  value     If  this  is  tb,  i  ^,  ,  ? ,  f  7      ,        V  ,  -1   • I  seeing  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  or  less,  that  would !    The  only  frmt  which  grows  In  every  climate 

pi ouuee  crops  oi  mucn  \aiuc.    it  tins  is  tue  =  will  exceed  that  of  anv  harvest  hitherto  gath- =      ,  =■  J  ,.     '„  ,  I  ;„       c,,.„,„u, Tt  ;t.  <\.a         .  ,-,  i 

chief  cause  of  unfruitfulness,  why  is  it  that  Ured  in  this  country  "it  will  exceed  the  yield  f at  8,1  comPare  wUh  thc  more  UberaI,y  nianaSed  I  '9  the  fawbCn^'    11  »  hc  01  '>  ,'rmt  wb  eh 

orchards  on  new  land,  on  soil  that  has  but  re-  \  Z^yZ  uTSmSo  to  ,  WO  bull  I  larSe  fe™s"    This  is  very  different  from  what ,  -mewhere  on  the  earth  is  picked  every  day 

fpntlv  hppn  ilpnnrlpil  <if  timlipr  ire  snliipnt  in  1  i      a  .       .■  ^    I  it  is  here,  one  main  reason  is,  a  deficiency  ot  i llle  ) Lar  rouuu. 

centlj  been  denuded  of  timber,  are  subject  tojels.    As  an  approximate  estimate  upon  the  |  '     .     ,.  '      I    Tne  statement  is  made  that  a  farmer  near 

the same  fauure?    \e  know  scores  of  apple  |  present  data,  120,000,000  to  12^,000,000  bush.  |  Workm3  capital.  I  Port  Hope,  C.  W.,  last  year,  raised  70  bushel, 

orchards  on  laud  of  this  description,  possessing  s  pi,  nlav  i)P  r(,(.pivc(l  as  the  cron  of  1S07     The  =  '=    „   ,         '      .  J  '  

a  varietv  of  soils  some  on  stron*  loam  others  i  T  ,      D"e;elVf      l,  C.'°P    ,  *  T      A  correspondent  of  the  American  Institute  I  of  clover  seed  from  10  acres  of  land,  and  sold 

a  variety  ot  sons,  some  on  stiong  loam,  omers  ,  Southern  States  show  material  enlargement  in  =  „         ,   '    ,        .,  .      „  .    ht  f™.  47  .  )»iok.Hn  ™w 

on  calcareous  or  limestone  formations,  but  they  j  tne  area  0f  wheat,  from  the  evident  intention  !F™%  ^  T       ,    °       >       1     "  t  ' 

fail  to  produce  fruit  in  paying  quantities.         j  t0  bec0me  more  nearly  self-supporting  and  in- 1 gr0Wth  °f  tbe  r00tS  °f  tbe  tree  downwards  un"  I     Hay  1S  len  dolla>s  a  ton.and  corn  ninety  cents 

.     ,,     ,,  P     r  -.r  i      ,     i  •  n    I  ,       ,    .  ,i      e        i      tm     •       t-    i   i  I  til  they  come  in  contact  with  some  water  course!  a  bushel  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ur.d  the  mills 

Another  theory  of  unfruitful  orchards  is  the  i  dependent  than  foimeilv.    This  is  particularly  =  .,  ,    ,  I  ,  ... 

,   ,  pp.      ah     i  flI   =    !.     ,,     .    .,...      „      .      ,,,      '  |  or  a  cold,  wet  soil.    As  a  remedy  he  suggests  I  there  are  emptying  bran  into  thc  river  because 

destruction  of  our  forests  and  the  change  of  the  e  noticeable  in  Virginia,    Georgia,   Alabama,!  raftino- the  >ear  on  to  the  mountain  ash  the  'l  '      '11         11  f 
climate  since  the  country  has  been  partially !  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  |gla     f ,  ,C.'>Ca,r  °,n.  ,°  .  f  moun  aln  as  '    'e!  E0  £e    01  aP»ymg  price. 

,       ..       .  .    .  ..   ,        ,,r    ,  ,.      i  I  natural  habit  ot  which  is  to  extend  its  roots  in!    ~.     T.  ,,    „    ,    . .  ,        N  „ 

stripped  of  its  original  timber.    We  believe;    The  fiimlitv  of  wheat  is  <reatlv  sunerior  to 5    i    •     .  ,  v  tt  i  p     u      '=    The  Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  Gazette  says 

..       .         .,     ,,   .        .        .  .       „!     inc  qiiaiuj  oi  wnc.ii.  is  nredii}  supenoi  10 ;  a  uonzontal  direction,    He  has  some  four  bun- s         -  ,  ,     e  J. 

there  is  considerable  importance  to  this  view  ot  |  tnat  of       year.    it  is  aimost  unanimously  |  dred  trees  on  tl)ig  stock  wMch  Ere  uealUjy  |  tliat  five  thousand  bushels  of  corn.recently  sent 

the  subject,  from  the  fact  that  some  orchards,  I  S0Und  and  dry,  but  in  many  localities  there !   V  "  f  to.  that  place  to  be  sold  on  commission,  were 

located  near  forests,  continue  to  produce  fair  j  may  be  f0UnQ  from  a  third  to  a  half  deficient!  The  Prairie  Farmer  expresses  the  following!  re-shipped  to  St.  Louis,  for  the  reason  that 
crops.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  where  an  ]  in  weight,  lacking  in  plumpness,  or  slightly  j  about  "  Autumn  Plowing  " :  In  all  heavy  I  ,Lere  was  no  malket  fol'  home  crop  corn- 
orchard  is  protected  aud  sheltered  from  the  se-  j  shriveled,  and  passing  as  No.  2,  being  less  than  j  clay  soils  and  heavy  clay  loams,  Autumn  plow- 1  inS  iu  50  abundantly. 

vere  blasts  of  Winter,  but  more  especially  j  58  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Oats,  by  aggregate  j  ing  is  of  great  advantage.  The  Winter  frost  {  The  General  Land  Office  returns  show  that 
from  the  North  and  North-Easterly  winds  in  j  estjmate,  will  exceed  280,000,000  bushels,  or  I  is  a  mechanical  pulverizer,  aud  disintegrator  off  three  hundred  and  twenty  farms,  comprising 
Spring,  when  thc  trees  are  in  blossom.  Too  j  about  tbree  per  cent,  above  that  of  18GG.—  [such  soiU,  if  we  will  but  put  them  iu  the  I  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
much  rain  and  moisture  at  the  period  of  bios- 1  Rye.— The  estimate  for  all  the  States,  except }  proper  condition  to  be  acted  upon.  Potash  is  {  acres,  have  been  taken  up  in  Mississippi  and 
soming,  with  high  winds,  destroy  the  pollen,  { those  on  tue  Pacific  coast,  is  21,000,000  bush- f  one  of  the  elements  of  such  soils,  and  with  |  Alabama  within  the  past  two  months, 
aud  the  result  is  that  the  young  fruit  is  destroy-  j  elSj  an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  over  last  year.  |  them  one  of  the  chief  values  for  the  small  I     Jt  .  gta(cd  h     L  f  ,  .       j  ' 

ed.  A  friend  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  ]  Barley.— The  crop  is  slightly  deficient ;  about  [  grain.  This  mineral  is  found  under  two  con- 1  era[lo"  ag  estimated  bv  careful  nervous  was  of 
apple  culture,  and  who  has  great  faith  in  for- 1  500, 000  bushels,  or  four  per  cent.,  as  compared  1  ditions  ;  oue  fixed,  and  the  other  free.    The!     j'  '' 1       "11        1'',  rln 

est-protection  for  orchards,  put  out  a  double  i  witU  that  of  last  year.    Beans  and  peas  are  I  free  potash  is  slowly  dissolved  in  water ;  it !  nno  , '  ",   !  '    r  r,    ron  noo  1    1  1 1 -'  • 
row  of  evergreen  trees  on  the  North  and  East  I  more  than  an  average  Crop.  Corn.— The  I  thus  unites  with  sand  to  form  the  coating  of  I  "„„  °  nf         ,  ,  V     /.' i, "    "  . 
sides  of  his  orchard,  some  twenty  years  ago, !  Qualitv  is  uniformiv  „ood  !  the  straw  %-  «"ee-fold  o^  er  the  preceding  year, 

and  he  informs  us  that  every  other  season  he  I  ^    ,         "    T  U    „       ,      1    In  the  other  condition  mentioned  it  is  fixed  I  ThiS  J'ear'  in  Con6Cclueuce  of  ,he  raTaeeB  of 

harvests  reasonable  crons  of  annles-esnecial- 1    Th<3  Va'UC  °f  th<3  e"tlre  Cr°P  afte'' thC  ,'CdUC"  =    7-    ,,         w     ■  ■  ""P™'  "  ™  BXed' !  grasshoppers,  the  crops  have  been  cut  down  in 
naivcsts  reasoname  crops  ot  apples   especial    Uon  of  the  deficien     iu  tn  0hio  vall     and  1  and  in  that  condition  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  =  u  a,r(rrt„ate  aboul  one-half  in  ciuantitv 

ly  of  the  early  or  Summer  _vanet.es.    We  con- 1  a„owi     for  thfi  fa  almost  all  tlfe  oth.  I  like  humus,  unfit  for  the  food  of  plants.  !       afe=rt=ate  <1UaUt") ' 

sequently  think  the  chmatic  change  produced  j  er  ^  bg        ef  not        ^  ^  m  |    Tq  the  fixed        h  in  (he  go    ^  |    The  Ohio  Cashmere  Company,  with  head- 

by  thc  destruction  of  our  forests,  has  some;.   .......       ...         ,       ,        ,.=..,..,       ...  ..  .         =  quarters  in  Vinton  countv,  has  purchased  with- 

J        .    ,    „  .,        „  '  !  m  intrinsic  life-sustaining  and  pork-producing  =  is  to  disintegrate  it,  we  must  expose  it  to  air,  =  H  j,  u«»jiuiuja.tu  mm 

agency  in  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop.  ;  tban  (hat  of  ,ast     ar>    Tbe  gorghuni  f  moisture  and  heat,  hence  we  must  pulverize  fin   ,be  )ast  >'ear'  S100'000  worlb  of  Ca8b- 

The  cultivation  of  orchards,  with  various  j  intercst  Las  tly  declinedi  The  frost  has  in- 1  the  soil  by  the  Winter  frost,  to  admit  of  these  !  mere  Soats-  Tbe  W00'  is  wor,b  SG  Per 
crops  continues  to  be  an  unsettled  question  j  jureJ  ^  crQp  in  mauy  p]aces_    The  avera    [  conditions_  J  pound.    The  animals  are  said  to  be  very  hardy, 

with  fruit  men.  Downing,  who  must  be  con- }  is  much  re(]uced)  aud  despondency  is  evident  I  Autumn  plowing  is  supposed  to  kill  many  !  long  lived  aud  easil>'  kcPt-'eeding  on  weeds, 
sidered  good  authority  yet,  was  strongly  *  I  ft  tUe  feeling  of  many  growers.  !  insects  ;  that  it  does  this  to  some  extent  is!brlars  and  other  coalsc.  cheap  food.  They 


favor  of  cultivating  orchards,  and  considered  it !    „    ,       0     „  „  I  ,,„,lM'   ,„„.    ,  f  „,„  „„„,„i  ,„„,.  »i      .,!  can  easily  be  crossed  with  the  common  goat, 

.   ,.  ,,  ....  ;    Buckwheat —Tins  rron  w     sr-nrcK-  pnnal  =  doubtless  true ;  but  we  apprehend  less  than  its     ,    .    J  &  "> 

indispensable,  particularly  in  young  orchards,!,  wuckw  1U1S  crop  will  scaicety  equal  orDr1,/f„r    Tt  f1„n„  ot  ,  and  the  mixed  bloods  yield  a  fine  article  of 

,0  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  loe^e  bv  oultt  i ,aSt  ^  T1f  P°tat°  13  a  P00r  ^  U"S  \  \  p  "111  re  s  cT  ^LZJl  T  I  ^ol.  The  pure  bloods  yield  from  five  .0  si* 
vation.     Experience,  in  all  sections  "of  the  |  ^       «ood  tobacco  Product  is  indicalcd  in  P ^  lhC  T-&       u  r  n  ' 1  Pounds. 

country,  has  proved  that  cultivating  thc  soil, ! tb^  P™CIPal  tobacco  sections.  Sugar.  |  and  so  much  *      J™*  ^rk  »  out  of  the  ,    Tbe  ^  ^ 

J '        r  =  '=  Louisi'ina    the  n-\\v  State  nrndnrinw  finp  =  way;  while  lor  Spring  wheat  and  barley,  it  s=  .  . 

among  young  trees,  makes  them  grow  rapidly,  I    JjOUlslJua'  lue  oaiy  &ute  proaucmg  canef     j  > >  *    6  "       !  no  longer  a  remunerative  crop,  and  insists  that 

gives  the  foliage  a  dark,  luxuriant  appearance, !  s"sar  t0  any  extent'  rePorts  an  incrcase  of  sev" !  mdtspensable.  j  ^  co[(ou  ^  Q  ^ 

and  brings  the  trees  to  fruit  bearing  much  j  ett  hnndred  and  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  small  |    |  at  0nce  the  preparation  of  at  least  one-fourthoi 

earlier  than  if  left  to  take  care  of  themselves!'"6   0  aS  yean  1    American  Pomoi.ogioal  Society.—  The  Sec- 1  their  best  land  for  wheat, 

among  grass  and  weeds.  ■  Fallow  crops,  in  our  I  Cotton.-Complete  estimates  will  be  made  |  retary  of  this  Society,  F.  R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  I  Ncw  Jelsey  abounds  iu  cranberries  and  the 
opinion,  are  beneficial  to  orchards,  such  as !  on  the  receipt  of  the  November  returns.  The  |  Ohio,  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  friends  j  present  year.g  crop  0f  that  fruit  is  estimated  at 
vines,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  &c.  But  we  j  returns  for  October  indicate  a  considerable  in-  j  0f  Pomology,  soliciting  communications  for  j  40  0l)0  baI.'rt.]s.  A  meat  deal  is  raised  in  mead- 
would  not  advise  com,  nor  a  continual  grass  j  crease  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala-  j  tue  biennial  report  of  the  Society,  soon  to  ^  0ws  w  hich  a  few  vears  a<*o  were  impenetrable 
crop.    Clover  is  perhaps  the  most  harmless  !  uama  i  about  the  same  yield  as  last  year  in  |  issued.    Information  relative  to  new  seedlings ;  j  swamps  ' 

grass  for  ah  orchard  j  but  even  then  a  space  of !  Mississippi,  Arkansas  aud  Tennessee,  and  a  j  the  comparative  values  of  dillerent  fruits  ;  dis- !  ia  Florida  and  Louisiana  this  year  the  Orance 
a  few  feet  near  thc  trees  should  be  kept  clear !  marked  diminution  in  Texas  aud  Louisiana.—  !  eaSes  of  the  same  ;  soils  adapted  to  the  growth  !  is  „  ueavv  OQC  '  (  Louisiaua  raner  save  • 
of  grass.  Mulching  old  and  young  trees  is  of! M  estimates  below  two  million  bales,  of  five  of  the  various  kinds,  is  solicited.  Also  samp-  \  «  wiu  =oou  see'  tbou,a„ds  0f  colden  fruit 
some  utility,  perhaps  induces  fruitfulness.  !  liuntlied  pounds  each,  are  decidedly  fallacious,  les  of  new  seedlings  or  unnamed  fruits,  that  j  millgied  whh  millions  of  green  leaves  on  the 
Pruning  has  much  influence  on  an  orchard,  j  wbHc  Present  indications  favor  two  aud  a  half  j  comparisons,  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  [  grandcSt  am]  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fruit- 
providing  it  is  done  in  a  correct  way,  and  al  j  millions.  Old  wheat  shows  a  reduction  as  j  same  may  be  made  and  forwarded  to  compe-  \  ueariu,r  trepS  ,u  lbe  Soutb 
the  right  period.    But  we  protest  agtiinst  the  !  compared  with  last  year,  when  old  stock  was  |  tent  penologists  for  information  in  regard  to  !         °  . 

method  adopted  by  some  professed  orchard- ! also  sma"  :  ,lie  st°ck  of  old  wheat  has  not  [them.  The  American,  United  States  and  Union  I         relS  a  craiiberry  bog,  or  meado^  in 

ists.    AVe  object  against  cultin- offso  mauv  of  i  beeu  reduced  so  low  for  many  years,  if  ever.     !  Express  Companies  will  transport  all  samples !  , -  "T    ,  U°ar  5andw,cl1  Mass-'  owncd  V 

,  I  !     i      .         ,  .  .L  ,  '     =  three  brothers,  where  on  fifteen  acres  there 

the  lower  branches  and  leaving  but  a  mere  top  I   " '  i  and  packages  of  fruit,  for  these  purposes,  free ! ,       .      ,         .,,,«„„,    ,  ,  c 

,„  ,u„  ..„„    rri.       1     ,-   .  p  ,.  .    •  i  p  1  t>         i-»  '  mi  i.    •     1  x         =  have  just  been  picked  i;i20  bushels  of  crai- 

to  the  tree.    The  only  object  of  this  operation  ]    The  London  Times  notes  a  peculiarity  in  j  of  charge     Due  credit  wdl  be  given  to  con- ,  ^    Th     £  al  (w<)  ^ 

would  seem  to  help  the  land  for  cultivation,  or!  the  wheat  harvest  which  has  been  observed  in  !  'nbutors  for  the  information  supplied.    Ad-  j  g  for   -    ^    The  who^  ,)ofp  con)aim 

rather  to  have  the  trees  high  enough  to  admit  I  this  country-the  grain  did  not  thrash  ont  so  ! dress  Secretary  Elliot,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  |  ^  ^       ,j„  hH  &(Sm  {°  cWnWrJ 

teams  passing  under  them.    Bat  experience  j  well  as  it  promised.    A  similar  phenomenon,!    fries,  and  in  good  years  they  expect  to  raise 

teacnes  us  that  lew  heads  lor  apple  trees  are  ;  it  was  rumored,  had  been  observed  in  France, !    A  Cape  Cod  man  expects  in  two  vcars  to  1 6000  bushels  of  tins  excellent  fruit.  They 

mucn  be  best.    High  wmds  cannot  rake  them,  j  and  the  harvests  of  western  Europe,  generally,  I  raise  a  crop  of  six  thousand  bushels  of  cranber- 1  have  sold  some  thc  present  vciir  for  *  1 2  per 

nor  wdl  storms  or  intense  heat  injure  the  fruit  ■  were  described  as  more  or  less  defective.         I  ries  on  a  bog  of  fifty  acres  which  he  is  planting. 1  barrel. 

Tree  Planting.— In  planting  trees  this  Fall  all  should  remember  that  it  is  requisite  to  set  the  tree  only  just  so  deep  as  to  enable  it  to  stand, 
tor  we  can  earth  up  to  protect  it  from  heaving  off  thc  Winter  frosts  ;  and  as  soon  as  Spring  opens  and  the  ground  is  leveled  down,  the  roots 
wu  start  and  seek  their  appropriate  depths.  If  we  dig  a  deep  hole,  especially  in  hard,  clav  soil,  and  fill  it  with  good  loam  aud  set  our  tree 
inerem,  we  first  invite  the  water  there  as  into  a  cistern— and  second,  we  cause  a  vizorous  growth  of  roots,  until  they  reach  the  undisturbed 
ciaj ,  wnen  a  check  is  at  once  perceptible ;  and  often  an  orchard  stands  from  five  to  seven  years  without  apparently  making  any  prozress  R  Mem- 
ber, then,  and  plant  your  trees  just  so  deep  as  to  cover  their  roots,  but  no  more 
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The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 


[  The  stentorian  voice,  sounding  like  a  trump, 
I  had  aroused  every  sleeper  from  elysian  dreams 
|  into  which  he  might  have  fallen  after  his  long, 
I  tedious,  co!d  night's  travel.  Every  head  was 
I  turned,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  man  who 
1  had  broken  the  silence.  He  was  standing  by 
|  the  stove  warming  his  boots.  To  have  warmed 
I  his  feet  through  such  a  mass  of  cowhide  and 
I  sole-leather  would  have  been  a  fourteen  hours' 
|  operation.  Six  feet  four  or  five  inches  he 
I  stood  in  those  boots,  with  shoulders  cased  in  a 
I  fur  coat,  that  looked  more  like  bearing  up  a 
I  world  than  you  will  meet  with  ordinarily  in 
I  half  a  life  time.  His  head  Websterian,  his 
1  shaggy  hair  black  as  jet,  his  whiskers  to  match, 
I  his  dark  piercing  eye  and  his  jaws  eternally 
|  roving  with  a  rousing  quid  between  them,  with 
1  a  smile  of  good  humor,  notwithstanding  his 
1  seeming  impatience,  attracted  every  one's  at- 
l  tention. 

[  "Fourteen  hours  in  Chicager,  eh?  Wal,  I 
|  can  stand  it  if  the  rest  can  ;  if  twenty  dollars 
I  won't  carry  me  through,  I'll  borrow  of  friends. 
I  I've  got  the  things  that'll  bring  'em. 
i  He  thrust  his  hand,  a  little  less  in  size  than 
I  a  common  spade,  down  into  the  cavernous 
I  depths  of  his  pockets,  and  brought  it  up  full 
\  as  it  could  hold  of  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces,  j 
j  "Don't  you  think  I  can  stand  these  ere; 
!  Chicagers,  for  one  fourteen  hours  ?" 
!  A  nod  of  assent  from  three  or  four,  and  a 
{ smile  of  curiosity  from  the  rest,  answered  his ! 
I  question  in  the  affirmative. 
!  "You  must  have  been  in  luck,  stranger,''; 
jsaid  an  envious  looking  little  man.  "You; 
|  have  more  than  your  share  of  gold." 
|  "I  have,  eh?  "Wal,  I  reckon  not.  I  came; 
\  honestly  by  it.  That's  a  fact.  And  there's  I 
i  them  living  who  can  remember  this  child  when  ! 
j  he  went  round  the  prairies  trapping  prairie  hens  i 
\  and  the  like  to  get  him  a  pair  of  shoes  to  keep  I 
;  the  massassaugers  from  biting  my  toes ;  I've ! 
j  hung  myself  up  more  nor  one  night  in  the j 
I  timber,  to  keep  out  of  the  ways  of  the  wild  j 
!  varmints ;  best  sleeping  in  the  world  in  the ! 
]  crotch  of  a  tree-top !  Now,  I  reckon  you  j 
j  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I've  gone  all  Winter  j 
j  without  a  shoe  to  my  foot ;  and  lived  on  wild  I 
I  game  when  I  could  catch  it.  That's  a  fact."  I 
"Didn't  stunt  your  growth,"  said  a  voice  j 
;  near.  j 
"Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  brought  me  up  right.  ! 
These  prairies  are  so  wonderfully  roomy.  I  j 
thought  one  spell  I  would  let  out  entirely,  but  [ 
me  and  mother  held  a  caucus,  and  decided  I 
that  she  was  getting  old  and  blind  like,  and  it  i 
took  too  long  and  cost  too  much  to  sew  up  the  \ 
legs  of  my  trousers,  so  I  put  a  stop  to  it  and  \ 
concluded  that  six  feet  five  would  do  for  a  feller ! 
that  couldn't  afford  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  j 
wife  to  make  breeches  for  him.  It  was  only  = 
the  love  of  my  mother  that  stopped  my  growth,  j 
If  I'd  an  idea  of  a  sewing  machine,  there's  no  j 
telling  what  1  might  have  done."  f 
"You  have  so  many  gold  pieces  in  your] 
pocket  you  can  afford  to  get  your  trowsers  I 
made  now.  Why  don't  you  and  your  mother  f 
hold  another  caucus  and  see  what  you  can  do  ?  | 
If  she  would  let  you  expand  yourself,  you  I 
might  sell  out  to  Barnum,  and  make  a  fortune  j 
travelling  with  Tom  Thumb,  and  take  the  old  j 
woman  along."  I 
"Stranger,"  said  the  rough,  great  man,  and  j 
his  whole  face  loomed  up  with  a  mingled  ex- 1 
pression  of  pain  and  pride  ;  "stranger,  I  spoke  I 
a  word  here  I  didn't  mean  to ;  a  slighty  word,  j 
like,  about  my  mother.  I  would  give  all  the ! 
gold  in  my  pocket  to  bring  her  back  for  one  1 
hour,  to  look  upon  this  country  as  it  is  now.  I 
She  had  her  cabin  here  when  Chicager  was  no- 1 
where ;  here  she  raised  her  boys — she  couldn't  | 
give  them  larnin',  but  she  taught  us  better  I 
things  than  books  can  give :  to  be  honest,  use- 1 
ful  and  industrious.  She  taught  us  to  be  faith- 1 
ful  and  true ;  to  stand  by  a  friend  and  be  gen-  f 
erous  to  an  enemy.  It's  thirty  years  since  we  I 
dug  her  grave  by  the  lake  side  with  our  own! 
hands ;  and  with  many  a  tear  and  sob  turned  i 
|  ourselves  away  from  the  cabin  where  we  had ! 
|  been  raised— the  Indians  had  killed  our  father  f 
|  long  before,  and  we'd  nothing  to  keep  us— and  [ 
j  so  we  went  to  seek  our  fortunes.  My  brother, f 
I  he  took  down  there  to  St.  Louis,  and  got  mar-  [ 
iried  down  there  sume'ers;  and  I  just  went! 

Thbee  Things.— Three  things  to  love— courage,  gentleness,  and  affection 
Three  things  to  hate— cruelty,  arrogance,  and  ingratitude.  Three  things 
for— health,  friends,  and  a  cheerful  spirit.  Three  things  to  pray  for— faith, 
and  mirthfulness.  Three  things  to  avoid— idleness,  loquacity,  and  flippant 
humor.  Three  things  to  contend  for — honor,  country  and  friends.  Three 
about — life,  death,  and  eternity. 


The  Firesitle  $&use. 

COTTAGE   A  WD  HALL. 

BY  MRS.  C.  P.  CKANDELL. 

Baby  hns  crept  to  his  sheltering  nest 

Now  that  Ihe  day  is  done, 
.  And  with  wee  head  pillowed  upon  my  breast 

Has  gone  to  sleep  with  the  sun. 
Eoses  and  dimples  are  buried  quite 
Under  the  snow  of  my  bosom  white, 
And  over  my  heart  creeps  a  ringlet  bright — 

A  beautiful  golden  one. 

Baby  is  king  in  our  humble  cot. 

Enthroned  in  onr  hearts  sits  he; 
And  never  a  king  had  merrier  lot 

Than  baby,  it  seems  to  me. 
For  Love  in  his  presence  waiting  stands, 
With  emulous  feet  and  willing  hands , 
Eeady  to  fly  as  each  whim  commands, 

And  his  humble  slave  to  be. 

Baby  is  heir  to  no  title  old, 

Nowhere  hoarded  away 
Are  deeds  of  acres  and  heaps  of  gold , 

Which  are  to  be  his  one  day. 
But  his  is  a  heritage  better  than  fame, 
The  well  earned  wealth  of  an  honest  name, 
Which  never  has  known  the  brand  of  shame — 

God  grant  it  never  may  : 

So  when  my  household  tasks  are  o'er, 

And  baby,  tired  is  he, 
I  sit  down  here  in  the  cottage-door, 

In  the  shade  of  a  giant  tree, 
And  watch  where  the  broad  road  winds  away 
Till  somebody  comes  through  the  glooming 
gray, 

And  a  loving  hand  in  my  own  doth  lay, 
And  kisses  baby  and  me. 

There's  a  rich  man's  mansion  over  the  way, 

And  through  the  curtains  of  lace 
I  saw,  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse  to-day, 

A  baby  with  a  wee  pale  face. 
And  I  saw  through  tears,  what  I  saw  beside, 
For  not  all  the  trappings  of  wealth  and  pride 
The  little  misshapen  form  could  hide,; 

Nor  clothe  it  with  simple  grace. 

And  a  lady  oft  at  the  window  stands, 

I  have  dreamed  of  those  as  fair; 
But  I  wonder  if  ever  the  jeweled  hands 

The  gems  of  affection  wear. 
Or  the  golden  curls,  o'er  her  brow  wh  ich  stray, 
Are  ever  for  kisses  brushed  away. 
Her  husband  has  other  loves  they  say, 

And  his  heart  has  a  home  elsewhere. 

So  I  love  to  sit  in  the  cottage-door 

With  baby  upon  my  knee, 
And  count  to  my  heart  the  blessings  o'er 

Which  have  gilded  my  life  for  me. 
For  there's  many  a  heart  which  knoweth  not 
The  joys  and  loves  of  my  humble  lot, 
And  would  rather  be  queen  of  a  simple  cot 

Than  a  lady  of  high  degree.  , 


Fireside  Tale, 

THE  OLD  STJCKEB. 

BY  MRS.  FRANCIS  D.  GAGE. 

"I  sat,  Mr.  Conductor,  when  will  the  next 
express  train  go  to  St.  Louis  ?" 

"  Eleven  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes,  to-night, 
sir,"  was  the  gentlemanly  reply  to  the  rough 
question. 

"Eleven  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes!  Go  to 
Texas !  Why  it's  ten  this  very  minute.  I'll 
bet  my  boots  against  a  jack  knife  the  morning 
express  is  off." 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  has  been  gone  half  an  hour. " 

"  Why  in  natur'  didn't  you  get  us  here  soon- 
er! Fourteen  hours  in  Chicager,  pullin'  and 
blowin' !  I've  been  told  they  keep  a  regular 
six  hundred  boss  steam  power  all  the  while 
running,  to  blow  themselves  up  with,  and  pick 
the  pockets  of  every  traveler  to  pay  the  fireman 
and  engineers !  Wal,  I  guess  I  can  stand  it ; 
I've  a  twenty  that's  never  been  broke,  and  I 
guess  that  will  put  me  through.  Why  didn't 
you  fire  up,  old  brig,— give  your  old  boss  an- 
other peck  of  oats  ?  I  tell  ye,  this  fourteen 
hours  will  knock  my  calculations  all  into  the 
middle  of  next  week. " 

"Very  sorry,  sir, — we've  done  our  best,  but 
as  we're  not  clerks  of  the  weather,  I  hope  you 
will  not  lay  your  misfortunes  to  our  account. 
■Snowdrifts  and  the  thermometer  sixteen  below 
zero,  are  enemies  we  can't  readily  overcome." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  the  first  speaker,  with 
a  broad  emphasis,  and  a  good  natured,  for- 
giving smile.    "Fourteen  hours  in  Chicager.'' 


j  where  the  wind  Mowed,  and  when  I  scraped 
|  money  enough  together,  I  came  back  and 
I  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  around  my  mothers 
j  old  cabin,  for  the  place  where  I'd  laid  my 
|  mother's  bones  was  sacred  like.  Wal,  in  the 
!  course  of  time  it  turned  right  up  in  the  middle  \ 
[  of  Chicager.  I  couldn't  stand  that — I  loved  j 
!  my  old  mother  too  well  to  let  omnibuses  rattle  j 
j  over  her  grave,  so  I  come  back  about  fifteen  ! 
j  years  ago,  and  quietly  moved  her  away  to  the  | 
i  burying  ground,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Texas,  \ 
\  and  wrote  to  an  agent  afterwards  to  sell  my  j 
j  land.  What  cost  a  few  hundred  to  begin  on,  j 
j  I  sold  for  over  forty  thousand — and  if  I'd  kept  j 
;  it  til!  now  t'would  have  been  worth  ten  times  j 
I  that — but  I  got  enough  for  it.  I  soon  turned  j 
j  that  forty  thousand  into  eighty  thousand,  and  j 
;  that  into  twice  as  much,  and  so  on,  till  I  don't  I 
\  know  nor  don't  care  what  I'm  worth.  I  work  1 
I  hard,  am  the  same  rough  customer ;  remember  j 
j  every  day  of  my  life  what  my  mother  taught  j 
|  me ;  never  drink  nor  fight,  wish  I  didn't  swear j 
i  or  chew,  but  them's  got  to  be  kind  o'  second  j 
nature  like.  The  only  thing  that  troubles  me ! 
is  my  money — haven't  got  no  wife  nor  children,  ! 
and  am  going  now  to  hunt  up  my  brother  and  j 
his  folks.  If  his  boys  is  clever  and  industrious,  j 
and  ain't  ashamed  of  my  big  boots  and  old j 
fashioned  ways  and  his  gals  is  young  women; 
and  not  ladies  ;  if  they  heed  their  mother,  and  ; 
don't  put  on  rnore'n  two  frocks  a  day,  I'll  make  j 
'em  rich,  ever}r  one  on 'm."  j 
"Now,  gentlemen,  'taint  often  I'm  led  to  tell  j 
on  myself,  after  this  fashion.  But  these  old  1 
places,  where  I  trapped  when  I  was  a  boy, ! 
made  me  feel  like  a  child  again — and  I  felt  j 
just  like  telling  these  youngsters  here  about  I 
the  chances  and  charges  a  feller  may  meet  in  j 
life,  if  he  only  tries  to  make  the  most  of  him- ! 
self."  \ 
"But  boys,"  said  he,  turning  to  a  party  of  j 
young  men,  "there's  something  better  than! 
money.  Get  education  and  mind  your  mother.  I 
Foller  out  her  counsels;  never  do  anything  1 
that  will  make  you  ashamed  to  meet  her  in  j 
heaven,"  \ 
All  this  passed  while  waiting  to  wood  just  I 
out  of  Chicago.  The  great  man  was  swelling  j 
with  emotions  called  up  from  the  dark  shadows  \ 
of  the  past.  His  big,  rough  form  heaved  like  j 
a  great  billow  upon  the  ocean.  Tears  sprung  f 
to  his  deep-set  and  earnest  eyes — they  swelled  I 
up  to  the  brim — and  swam  round  asking  to  be  I 
let  fall  as  tributes  to  his  mother's  memory —  I 
tributes  to  the  love  of  the  past.  But  he  choked  | 
them  down,  and  humming  a  snatch  of  an  old  1 
ballad,  he  thrust  his  hands  down  into  his  pock- 1 
ets,  walked  back  to  the  end  of  the  car,  pulled  I 
the  gigantic  collar  of  his  shaggy  coat  up  around  j 
his  ears,  buttoned  it  close,  and  leaned  back  f 
against  the  window  in  silence.  I 
The  cars  rattled  on.  What  a  mind  was! 
there !  What  a  giant  intellect,  sleeping,  buried  j 
away  from  light  and  usefulness  by  a  rubbish  j 
of  prejudice,  habit  and  custom — doing  but  half  | 
work  for  want  of  culture. 

"A  mule,  inglorious  Milton,"  or  rather  Web- 1 
ster,  going  about  the  world,  struggling  with  1 
his  own  soul,  yet  bound  by  chains  of  ignorance,  I 
which  precluded  his  doing  but  a  moiety  of  the  I 
good  it  lay  in  his  power  to  do.  | 
All  the  way  through  our  tedious  journey  he  I 
had  been  on  the  watch  to  do  good.  He  gave  | 
up  his  seat  by  the  fire  to  an  Irish  woman  and  f 
her  child,  and  took  one  further  back.  Soon  a  I 
young  girl  seated  herself  by  his  side,  and  as  j 
the  night  hours  wore  on  she  nodded  wearily  ;  I 
he  rose,  spread  his  beautiful  leopard  skin  with  I 
its  soft,  rich  lining,  on  the  seat,  made  a  pillow  j 
of  his  carpet-bag,  and  insisted  that  she  should  1 
lie  down  and  sleep.  | 
"  What  will  you  do  ?"  said  she  naively.  [ 
"  Never  mind  me— I  can  stand  up  and  sleep  { 
like  a  buffalo  ;  I  used  to  do  it."  ! 

A  little  boy,  pulled  up  from  a  sound  nap  to  I 
give  place  to  incomers,  was  pacified  and  made ! 
quiet  by  a  haudful  of  chestnuts  and  a  glowing  1 
bit  of  candy  out  of  the  big  man's  pocket.  I 
When  he  left  the  cars  for  refreshments,  he! 
brought  back  his  hands  full  of  pies,  and  dis-  f 
tributed  them  among  the  weary  group.  A  j 
mother  and  seven  little  children,  the  eldest  not  j 
eleven  years  old,  whose  husband  and  father! 
left  the  cars  at  every  stopping  place,  and  re-  * 


pro- 


|  turned  more  stupid  and  beastly  each  time, 
|  scolding  the  little,  tired,  restless  ones  with  thick 
|  tongue,  and  glaring  his  furious  red  eyes  upon 
|  the  poor  grieved  victim  of  a  wife,  like  a  tiger 
j  upon  his  prey,  "because  she  did  not  keep  her 
[young  ones  still;  they  would  disturb  every- 
{ body."  No  bite  of  refreshment,  no  exhilarating 
I  draught,  no  rest  for  the  fat,  cross  baby,  came 
I  to  her  all  the  long  night,  save  when  the  big 
|  man  stretched  out  his  great  hands  and  took  her 
j  baby  boy  for  an  hour,  and  let  him  play  with 
|  his  splendid  watch  to  keep  him  quiet. 
|  "I'll  give  ye  a  thousand  dollars  for  him,'' 
|  said  he,  as  he  handed  him  back  to  her  arms, 
j  "  You  may  have  the  whole  lot  for  that,"  an- 
I  swered  the  drunken  father,  with  a  swine-like 
I  grunt. 

|  "It's  a  bargain,"  said  the  big  man, 
j  vidin'  the  mother  is  willing." 
[  "Indade,  sir,  it's  not  the  one  of  them  can 
|  be  had  for  money,"  was  the  quiet  yet  dcter- 
j  mined  response  of  the  mother's  heart. 
I  How  kindly  he  helped  her  off  the  cars,  when 
|  at  the  break  of  day  they  came  to  their  journey's 
|  end. 

[    Thus  all  night  had  he  been  attracting  Ihe  at- 
[  tention  of  the  waking  ones  in  the  cars.  But 
I  this  kindness  and  rough  politeness  would  soon 
{ have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  the  passen- 
|  gers,  had  he  not  stamped  it  upon  our  memories 
1  with  his  gold. 
I    "I  wonder  who  be  is ?" 
|    "  Where  did  he  get  in  ?" 
|     "  What  an  interesting  character." 
1    "Education  would  spoil  him." 
I    "What  rich  furs!" 

I  "Did  you  notice  what  a  splendid  watch  he 
[  carries  ?" 

[  "  He's  some  great  man  incog." 
|  Such  were  some  of  the  queries  that  passed 
1  from  lip  to  lip.  But  there  came  no  answer, 
|  for  he  who  alone  could  have  answered  sat 
[  crouched  in  his  fur  coat,  seemingly  unconscious 
=  of  all  but  his  own  deep  thoughts. 
I  "Chicago!"  shouted  the  brakesman,  and 
|  in  an  instant  all  was  confusion,  and  our  hero 
}  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  next  we  saw  of 
j  him  was  at  the  baggage  stand,  looking  up  a 
I  bandbox  for  a  sweet  looking  country  girl,  who 
;  was  going  to  learn  the  milliner's  trade  in  the 
I  city.  As  we  pass  to  our  carriage  we  discover 
!  him  again,  holding  an  old  man  by  one  hand, 
\  while  he  grasped  the  shoulder  of  the  conductor 
j  of  the  train  with  the  other,  seeking  for  the 
\  deaf,  gray-haired  sire  the  right  information  as 
;  to  the  route  he  should  take  to  get  to  his  "darter, 
;  who  lived  near  Muscatine,  Iowa." 

"God  bless  him  for  his  good  deeds!"  was 
our  ejaculation,  as  we  whirled  around  the 
corner.  May  his  shadow  never  grow  less,  nor 
the  gold  in  his  pocket  diminish,  for  in  his  un- 
numbered charities  and  mercies,  dropped  so 
unostentatiously  here  Und  there,  he  is  perhaps 
doing  more  good  in  his  day  and  generation, 
than  he  who  donates  thousands  to  build 
charitable  institutions  to  give  honor  to  his  own 
name. 

Oh,  how  much  the  world  needs  great  hearts 
that  are  able  to  comprehend  little  things !  And 
yet  how  often  it  happens  that  the  learned,  the 
wise,  and  the  rich,  outgrow  the  every-day 
wants  of  humanity,  and  feeling  within  them- 
selves the  power  to  move  mightily,  pass  by 
the  humble  duties  that  would  make  a  thousand 
hearts  leap  for  joy,  and  push  on,  looking  for 
some  wrong  to  right,  some  great  sorrow  to  be 
soothed,  some  giant  work  to  be  accomplished  ; 
and  failing  to  find  the  great  work,  live  and  die 
incarcerated  in  their  own  selfishness,  and  do 
nothing  at  all. 

This  rough  man's  nature  seemed  the  nature 
of  the  little  child.  His  quick  eye  saw  at  a 
glance,  his  great  heart  warmed,  and  his  great 
hand  executed  his  works  of  charity — so  small 
that  one  would  have  expected  to  see  them  slip 
through  his  fingers  unaccomplished — yet  they 
were  done.  The  recording  angel  will  have  a 
longer  column  to  set  down  to  his  account  of 
deeds  well  done,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers of  that  crowded  car,  on  that  long,  tedious, 
stormy  night  in  January,  1 867. 

When  a  sportsman  fires  into  a  covey  of  part- 
ridges he  makes  them  all  quail. 


Three  things  to  admire — intellectual  power,  dignity,  and  gracefulness, 
to  delight  in— beauty,  frankness,  and  freedom.  Three  things  to  wish 
peace,  and  purity  of  heart.  Three  things  to  like— cordiality,  good  humor, 
jesting.  Three  things  to  cultivate— good  books,  good  friends,  and  good 
things  to  govern— temper,  tongue,  and  conduct.    Three  things  to  think 


Tits  Farm  ami  Fimixls, 


*c*  1         '        11  %    It  is  said  tie  roots  of  trees  die  in  proportion  i  pis  c  o  k  a    lead    and     color  co., 

fcrCttfiraJ.  ^tSCCUaUt^.      j  to  the  severity  with  which  the  tops  are  pruned.  |   No.  IB0  Norlu  4lh  slrocti  vmj^^vm^. 

  - —  !  This  is  the  reason  why  street  trees,  constantly  ]  „,.,,,  PAINX  known  for  Holl,„  Iron  Kront<>  Tln  Routl<  lB< 

ROADSIDE  IMPROVEMENTS.  I  trimmed  at  the  ton,  often  lean  over,  having  I  r"""1'        RAIU:" vl"  tM  "nd 

  !  ,.    ,  .  S    PKCORA  DARK  COLORS  colli  Ji  less  that  of  lead,  and 

rr,  -  .  i    i  ,1     !  Very  little  l  OOtS  tO  Sustain  them.  =  wears  longer  than  lead. 

Too  often,  as  we  have  traveled  over  the  |  ^  f  too  rb..  win  paint «.  much  a.  ason*.  of  lead,  and  wear  longer. 

country  this  Summer,  have  we  witnessed  a  fine  i  ■  "  — ~.  §  This  company's  white  lead  i»  the  whitest  and  moht 

,  ,,    ....  ,  ,  ,    ...  .  i  tMtomHa<vai<  I  ih'kaiii.f.  Lead  known.  Tiny  alsosell  the  but  VARNISHES 

house,  good  buildings  and  fences,  but  the  road- =  1+4  a  1 1 J  a  U  K » .  :  ami  JAPANS. 

■1         r  -i  .1     c  r  .  •   •  '=  I    Fob.  28,  1867.  eow-pe-ly-7 

side  outside  oi  the  lence  line  containing  more  .=    i  !  


nP  I,,™    inl.hioli    oviilonllv  tlio    irnllipriTiiTa  nnrl  :     In  St.  James's  Church,  Woonsocket,  13th  InBt.,  by  tho  Rev.  =  '  "'  

rings  and  \  Robert  Murray,  William  M.  Dnrfee,  ot  Pr©Wdence,to  Lottie  E.,  =  pAIN  KILLER  CCEKB  SollB  TllBOAT. 


pruninirs  of  the  garden  and  lawn  trees.  Some- 1  ''""enter  „r  Lyman  i'.«,  i-m  ,  -t  North  Bi»tk.i..n,-,  m»b».  | 

.  °  \     At  Ashton,  12th  lint.,  bv  Her.  W.  W.  Sever,  Thomas  Walsh,  of  i 

times  the  street  or  roadway  is  clear  of  this ;  f  Albion,  to  Elizabeth  a.  sawyer,  of  Asbton. 


JjAU¥,SCHUC0LATEMDCCC01 

PAR'S  EXPOSITION,  1SC7. 
'■SSk 


A FAVORITE  MEDICINE  with  all  dawn. 
Ib  Davis'  Tain  Kiluhe.  | 


lmt  while  the  irrass  is  flinnpd  inside  the  fpnrp  '=  .  In  I'awtucket,  24th  ultimo,  Lieut.  Eugene  Pickett,  12th  U.  s.  f  jp  you  have  ptt|„ten,' Colic. 

UUl  «111IC  lUC  J,ia»s  13   Clippeu  lUSlUC  lilt.  1LUCL,  :  l„,  t„  Mlm  Minnie  l.uun.  :ul  umlaut,  Mr.  William  James  i  1 

the  outside  is  left  to  grow  long  and  rank,  with  I  M'"r,jrd' ,0  Ml<"  LjU1"  E- J1"80"'  b"lb  "f  S"^"<M-  \  ATo  Medicine  is  so  popular 

,  i.  .  =     In  Mlllliury,  6lh  Inst.,  by  Rev,  E.  V.  Jnretle,  Ira  A.  Burnlev,  •  j\ 

more  or  less  coarse  weeds,  presenting  just  that  =  to  Alona  e.  smith,  both  or  Northbridge.  = 
appearance  to  the  man's  ground,,  that  the  find-  j  b^BSS  oWb\£M7^  I  KEE 

\og  of  a  heap  of  dirt  under  the  lounge  would  be  \ tu       M,randa  WBtera-  buth  of  Sutton'  1 „m,  h, 

:    In  WebBte^,  Nov.  6th,  Fred.  T.  Chase,  of  Dudley,  to  Jennie  \  y  J0"  lia,ea  Cocgh  or  Coi.n, 


Use  tue  Pain  Kn.i.r.n. 
Ab  Tun  Tain  Kid. mi. 
EP  the  Pain  K  ii.i.ku  always  nt  bond. 


Use  the  Pain  Kiu.hl  = 


'  OOK  out  and  not  be  caught  without  a  bottle  of 


to  the  housewife,  and  giving  him  in  our  view  j  s.  Alton,  of  Webster. 

no  claim  to  a  hotter  name  Hum  would  ho  nn  =  In  Thompson,  Ct„  Nor.  5lh,  Thomas  II.  Dearth 
no  ciaim  10  a  octici  name  man  wouiu  oe  ap-;       ,„  BmeUne  Leonard,  of  West  Medway,  Mass. 

plied  to  such  a  housewife.  1 

Our  horticultural  readers  should  each  and  all ! 
Btrive  to  make  the  outward  appearance  of  their  { 

grounds  clean,  neat  and  tasteful,  first  by  keep-!  .  ^  Ghcwtgr, 9lh  ll'i'Si'.?^  ptf le1S<l,.i"!lfe °i  5 %T"  r"  ^  H 

°  '  '  J         1    :  Smith,  ayed  3U  yrs.— Oct.  2Hth,  Caroline  Cutler,  ayed  2U  years,  i 

ing  away  all  rubbish  from  the   Street,   next  by  j    In  Foster,  Oct.  20th,  Fred.  A.  Stone,  aged  21  years.  I    The  PAIN  KILLER  Is  sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  In  I 

frequent    mowing   and   destruction   of  weeds,  I   ,In  Providence,  »»  9lb>  m»tt"it,  Royal  Chapln,  in  the  bSth  year  =  Kanlliy  ">IcdiclneB.  I 

-  "f  nlB  age,       -  = 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Amorioan,  French,  Eonocopatbio 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 

PREPARED  COCOA, 

EROItlil, 

Coroa   Paste,  TTorn'ropntltic 
Cocoa,    CoCOa  Shell*, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  ijc. 

THESE  M.-inufar-.trire?,  to  which  nnST  PREUItma 
havo  been  nwiirdol  liv  tlio  chief  Institute*  and 
\  Fain  of  tlio  Union,  and  at  Iho  l'Altfi  EXPOSITION 
I  OK  1S<)7,  are  an  excellent  diet  for  children.  Invalid! 
j  and  persons  In  health,  allay  rather  Uian  induce  tlio 
"  nervous  cvitemcnt  attendant  upon  tho  11-0  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  tho  inos.1  eminent 


If  if.  Flower  and  Fruit 
of  tho  Cocoa,  Kiih  a 
pod  opened. 


Pain  Killeu  In  the  house.  ; 

1  j  T  ET  everybody  use  the  Pain  KILLER 
:  I  j  For  Sfeainb  and  BED16EB.  I 

VERY  sailor  Bhould  carry  a  bottle  of 

Pain  Kllleb  with  him.  : 

EMEMBER,  the  Pain  Killf.b  Is  for 

both  Internal  and  External  Use.  = 


I  physiciaus. 


Kv,: 


For  tale  bi/  the  principal  Grocer*  in  the  United  Stale*. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,     ....  Alass. 


B 


ISHOP  SOCLE'S 


Slid   lastly    by  planting  and  CariDg  for   Shade  I     In  Olneyvllle,  9th,  Instant,  Mrs.  LavinaW.  Sarle,f  In  the  J9th  \  -y  O  S  E  •  s 


trees  and  flowerinc 


i  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  the  late  Nathan  Sarle,  of  Scituate. 


ShrubS,  giving  themselves  |     ,n  Norlh  Ujbridge,  Mass.,  31st  ult.,  Maranda,  wire  of  John  B.  j 

pleasure,  and  attracting  notice  from  every  pas-i  White,  aged 43  years.  | 

.  .  „=    In  Wilklnsonville,  Mass,  Nov.  llith  Margaret  Lyle  Weir,  aged  = 

BCr-by  ;  anu  agaiD,  as  an  example  tO  those  OI  [  57  years  8  months,  a  native  of  Johnstone,  Scotland,  wife  of  = 
...  ,  ^  ,    .  ,  :  James  W.  Weir,  Senr. 

their  neighbors,  Who  not  being  readers  Or  not  j  ,„  Weh,Uri  lsti  |Mlanti  Mrs.  Mary  Daul.on,  aged  44  years.  I 
having  learned   tO   move  OUt   of  their  original  I     In  Douglas,  6th,  instant,  Clara  P.  Holman,  aged  44  years.  I 

tracks,  continue  to  make  brush  piles,  keep  hog-  j  ^fti^^*^^' aged  17  years-4"1'  ? 


PIANOS. 

THE  PIANO  OF  AMERICA 


LINIMENT. 

FOR  THE  CCRE  OF 

I  Saatica,Ivflammatoryand  Chronic  Rheum- 
1    alism,  Neuralgia  and  Sprains,  a  Weak 

Back,  or  by  Strain  or  Overwork, 
I  use 


Tnr.  Increasing  demand  for  these  Pianos  Is  a  Bruit  TF.6T  of  | 


their  superiority;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent  | 

pens,  and  iri'OW    thistles,  mullein,  etc.,  in  front  I     In  North  Killlngly,  Ct.,  Oct.  3oth,  Hannah  E.  wife  of  Eddy  I  judges  to  be 

.                                       .    t.      .                       -  Fray,  aged  4u  years.                                                           =  I 

In  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Not 1st  Mary  W   Greenman,  aged  42  |  EQUAL  TO  THE    BEST   PIANO  MADE.  I 

;ars.— Nov.  2d,  Mary,  wile  of  George  B.  I'reeman,  aged  42  yrs.  :      ^  = 


of  their  houses. — 77ic  Horticulturist. 


Color  in  the  Horse. — It  is  an  old  expres-1 
sion  that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  col- 1 
or,  still,  we  find  that  the  ready  sale  of  a  horse  I 
depends  largely  upon  his  color.  Some  hues  I 
are  strongly  objected  to,  and  prejudice  is  car-  { 
ried  so  far  as  to  deny  merit  to  an  animal  not !  Ua7  ¥  'on 

,  J  =  Straw  ^  ton  *2(l 

marked  according  to  the  standard  of  the  critic.  "  Co»i  %i  ton  *7  50a  8  so 

,IT     ,  ......  ,  .  Oats  ^  bush  $1  00  „ 

\\  e  have  not  much  taith  in  color,  believing  1  groceeieb,  4o. 

that  good  qualities  are  not  partial  to  any  par-  j  \^k^=:  I  1 

ticolar  hue.    White  horses,  it  is  claimed,  live  j  ffc-  ;»•— V.*iS  I  BuSi^V:.V:.V::.«i4i  60 ' 


The  markets, 


W00NS0CKET  RETAIL  MARKET 

[For  the  week  ending  Nor.  14,  18t57.] 

FARM  PRODUCTS,  FURL,  Ac. 

.$30 


B1SIIOF  SOULE  S  LINIMENT* 

For  the  cure  of  the  above-named  painful  illienses,  this  Lini- 
ment has  nu  equal.   It  Is  the 

MOST  POWERFUL  AND  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY 

I    Reference  can  be  given  to  Tuoubani>b  OE  Residents  \  everknt  wn.   It  will  do  just  what  It  Is  rcectt.suT.ded  to  do,  ami 

I  hrouchout  the  country.   Also  to  MANY  Schools  and  Semln-  f  has  attained  by  Its  own  merits  a  popularity  unequalled  by  any 

=              i       . .      .         .     ,         .     .         „„.  „„„,,„  „,  5  Medicine  ever  before  Intnduced  to  the  public.   There  Is  not 

|  ABIES,  where  they  have  stood  the  hard  use  and  practice  or  i  ono  l  trt(jn  ln  flfly  „ho  baa  ever  used  II  but  will  lenity  dial 

\  years,  and 

|  IT  CAKXOT  BE  TOO  111  GBX.1  PK  AISED 


Wood  ^9  cord  $6a9  50  : 

BeanB  ^  quart  10c  5 

Potatoes   1.20  [ 

Onions  1.75  I 


Have  grl-veri  DExxtire  Satisfaction 

to  those  using  tbem.   They  are  the 

Cheapest  First-Class  Pianos  in  Ihc  Market. 


SUFFEREKS 


to  the  greatest  age.  In  1803  a  gentleman  |  chelse*!^ 
fanner,  residing  near  Ludlow,  England,  had  a[^u^lu-- 


10 : 

*I  00  [ 
jl  Oil  : 


.70o  1  Oil  ^  gal. 
.  .20c    Fluid  gal. 

..50c   Candles  %)lb  25a45c  I  Wnrprnnma 

 9c  I  Eggs  ib  doz  48c;  "areroom?, 

team  of  four  grays,  whose  united  ages  were  a,|  J>™  C°^e  *  ">  v,;  ?Sc  Lard^lb» v„"?2ci 

°    J   '  °  i  Mackerel,  new  10al2c  |  Sugar  ^  lb  14al9c  = 

hundred  years.    These  grays  were  all  lively  !  meats,  Ac.  I  °   

animals,  performing  their  work  with  dispatch,  j  ^tf^ii:\\V.".\V::^\  .V^^SSSSI  45 

Such  a  circumstance  certainly  is  unusual,  and ! ^Sf:^::::":::..^  £^::::::.::::::5;cakpets  :  CARPETS  : 

we  may  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  coincidence,  j  SS^::":::":::::!^  " 


I  From  Sciatica.  Hhcvmatiitn, 
l  Neuralgia,  Sjiraivs,  cr  ovy 

Wiakntt*  caused  ly  Strain  <r  Exposure, 

j     USE  BISHOP   SCTJLE'S  LIKIMEKT, 

And  be  CitretJ. 

I  III  ElrEEIKNCE  WITH  BlfllOP  SoCLE'6  LlMM r.VT.—Afler 

:  having  »utfere'd  rive  years  frooi  Fhcumatltm,  and  nineteen 

:  months  from  Seilatlca,  and  Bfler  having  spent  hundre  ds  of  dol- 

„  '    «   —        i    t>i         i  lars  to  gi  t  relief,  I  was  told  by  the  best  pbvslclans  I  could  eel 

-     -     JSo.  U    1  em  pie  J.  lace,  =  that  my  case  was  Incurable.    I  then  invested  three  dollars  in 

'-  Bltbop  Soule's  Liniment,  and  was  thcrougttly  cured  bv  1L 

BOSTON.  F.  W.  K'VDER. 


WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS. 


JAMES    W  .    V  OS  E. 


45 


45 


45 


j  Pork, IreBh. 

As  coincidence  does  not  prove  a  proposition,  I 

the  history  of  the  Ludlow  team  has  no  special !  REVIEW   OF  THE   NEW  YORK  j 

influence  in  giving  character  to  the  theory  that  j  INCEEA8En  J^jS^J^S^  ,s  pucks.  ! 

gray  is  the  most  desirable  Color  in  the  horse,  [     During  the  past  week  the  wholesale  markets  have  been  mark-  =  ,IH   "A'AfiSBXai  a«l>   bkubscls   rAlUJSKnB,  |  -»r 

.  ...  .  .    .  .  ,        E  ed  by  a  decline  lu  prices  and  au  increased  activity  In  bread- 1   ....  ,         -     -       3        *  j  = 

because  it  IS  associated  Wllh  the  greatest  Ion-  \  stuiis.  =       *>">  unheard  of  Price  of  45  cents  a  yard.  \        «75  WORTH  op  iiiMi  it 

„„  ...  .  ,  .      i      j  ,        I     FLOUK— All  grades  have  declined  from  30  to  75  cents  a  bar-  I  ,       ,      „    ,       „,.,..  I 

geVltV.     A  gray  horse  may   be  hardy,  and  SO  |  rel.   Tlie  dei)resslon  Is  most  marked  in  Ihe  medium  and  high  =    THIS  Is  a  grand  opportunity  to   buy  for   Parlors,  Sitting 


BARGAINS  I       BARGAINS  I 
Six  Hundred  Pieces 

CARPETING, 

IN  TAPESTRY  AND   BRUSSELS  PATTERNS, 


I  „.For  f,ale  Dy  Prupgists,  and  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the 
;  Clothing  Store  of  RYDER.  CROCKER  *  CO., 626  WuhinitOI 
:  Street,  Boston. 

WEEKS  t£  POT1EE, 

BOSTON, 

]  SOLE  AGENTS. 

|  Price,  .      .       81. JO  Per  Foul,. 

Elt  PIANO  BOOK.  -".—.........»-.."».,   1  ' 


I  grades.   A  large  buslnesfl  has  been  done  for  export  at  the 
may  a  brow  ll,  a  black,  a  Chestnut,  or  a  bay. —  |  cession.   The  exports  for  the  weak  have  been  about  05,000  bar- 


Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 


\  rels,  and  the  recelptB  about  150,000  barrels.   The  trade  has  op-  ! 
\  erated  sparingly  and  the  stock  lias  Increased.  i 
I     Wheat  has  been  freely  olfered.  aud  the  less  favorable  news  j 
Mu»uiMMitiHuitHi«iHHaHHiuiH.HuiiNiNw  \  from  Europe  and  the  decline  in  gold  have  caused  a  fall  of  about  I 

;  four  cents  a  bushel.   At  the  close  tue  market  Is  tame.   The  : 

Ihe  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  rec- 1  present  stock  isabuut  ssu.ooo  bushels,  which  is  light  for  the  i 

i    ,  .  .  ,   :  season.  : 

Ommcnded   to  turn  their  attention  tO  the  CUl-=    Coiin  declined  about  five  cents  a  bushel  up  to  Friday,  but  : 
„    ,         ,.  _,,  .  .     .         .  ,        .,,  :  since  has  been  mainly  recovered.   The  demand  is  chlelly  fori 

ture  ot  the  olive.    This  tree,  it  is  said,  will  =  export.  j 

...  ,  ,  ,        =    Oats  have  fluctuated  rapidlv  lint  close  steady.  : 

thrive  anywhere  trom  the  Southern  boundary  I   baki.kv  has  advanced  and  closes  urm  itsLESto4i.68)j  for} 

of  Virginia  tO    the   Gulf  of  Mexico.     It  18  aS  |    PoaK-Old'mess  has  fluctuated  and  closes  heavy. 

easily  propagated  as  the  willow,  and  should  be  j  ZZZ"i. 
set  out  in  limbs  two  or  three  inches  iu  diaine-  = 
ter.    These  will  bear  in  three  years;  but  if] 

small  slips  be  planted,  it  will  take  them  fifteen  !  mother  baileys  quieting  syrup,  for  chil. 
years  to  do  sr.    In  five  years  the  former  will  {  D^  ^  Huine* only  26  cenls"  sm  by  DrU6818'8" 

yield  a  full  crop.    The  tree  hears  biennally. —  I  

It  can  be  pruned  every  other  year,  and  cuttings  | 
planted.  It  requires  little  attention,  and  is  aj 
source  of  great  revenue  in  Southern  Europe. 


!  Rooms,  Chambers  and  Stairs,  as  the  price  is  so  low  that  all  can  I 
I  alf  urd  to  cover  their  floors. 

COME  ONE,   COME  ALL. 


The  best  compositions  of  "Strauss,"  "Godfrey"  '*C 
Faust,"  •' Gungl,"  Ac.   All  the  latest  llrsl-clus  Music. 

The  Circle  of  Brilliants, 


F.  B.  WENTWORTII  cV  CO 

Under  the  American  House.  OO  HANOVER  ST.,  B< 
DALLl  ID'S 


Cataract, ' 

Hurley  Burli  v,1 


"Through  the 
Coiumt  BEUS,'" 


Special  floticcs. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

l-^Olt  18G8. 

ENLARGED  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES  I 


GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  4  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Air,"   "Uji  and  Down,' 

=  *c. ;  20  Marches  and  Oulcksteps,— "  Mluanollo,"'""  !  reide'r- 

l  lclis."  "Wedding,"  Ac. ;  20  Piano  Pieces  (Variations.  Traua- 

:  crlptlons,  Ac.),— "Shower  of  l'earls,"  "Carnival  of  Venice,  ' 

I  "The  Kiss,"  "Soldier's  t  horus,"  ••  Dew  Lrop,"  Ac. :  40  Re- 

!  downs,    Mazurkas.    Polkas,    Sebottlrcbca,   Ac,—"  Dexter " 

|  "Plume,"  "Blue  Bird  Bedowa."   Price,  In  beards,  mtrocco 

:  back,  4;{ ;  cloth  6ldes,  Turkey  Morocco  backs  and  corners,  44  - 

|  same,  full  gilt,  Ij  5.   A  first-class  Musical  1  resent. 

Tue  circulation  of  BALLOU'S  MAGAZINE  having  increased  \  Sent  post-paid  on  receiptor  price. 

during  1867  neariv  ElfTEEN  TUOU8AND  oopiEB,  and  never  be- !  EIT4S  linu-r   «ao  *.  —  *  « 

...        L,,  ,  I .  J.  i     ^e  num.,  lOJ  Court  SI.,  IEomou. 

lug  ho  prosperous  as  at  present,  the  publishers  are  thereby  in-  |   „„.,,.,«„  mmammmmm  

duced  to  still  further  add  to  Its  value  by  ENLAEOINO  each  \  "I^OWLE'S 

NU-MiiER  To  one  iiundued  PAGES.   Although  this  enlarge-  I  -r-k-s  ■%  w 

Pile  and  Hiimoi-  Cure. 


Cotton  as  a  Preservative  ok  Fruit. 


ITCH  I   TTCHI1  ITCHill 
SCRATCH  I   SCRATCH !  I   SCRATCH  I  1  ! 
in  from  10  to  48  hours, 
|  Wueaton's  Ointment  cures  The  Itcu. 

I  Wheaton'b  ointment  cures  Salt  Ruecm. 

-It  iS  |  WlIEATON'H  OINTMENT  cures  TETTEIt. 

not  generally  known  that  common  new  cotton  I  "  ueaton  b  ointment        cures        babuebb*  itch. 

„        .  ,  ,  =  Wheaton'b  Ointment  cures  old  sokes. 

is  one  of  the  best  and  most  simple  means  of  j  wheaton'b  ointment        cures        eveey  kind 
preserving  fruit  for  a  long  while.   The  method  I  oe  huhoh  like  maa™. 

employed  for  grapes  isasfollows:  the  bunches  I         l°°T  T£  ,A,1<1!"S  WEEKS 

r    J  .  ;  A  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

are  gently  laid  between  a  layer  of  cotton  iu  aj    For  sale  by  aJl  Druggists. 

glass  or  earthen  jar.    The  jar  is  then  corked  j  B»«on,  Aug.  26,  1867.  iy-26 
down  and  the  corks  dipped  in  melted  resin. —  j 
Of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  preserve  apples  j 
aud  pears,  which  need  only  be  laid  between  I  i 

two  layers  of  cotton  on  the  pantry-shelf  or  I "" " 
store-room.  BELLS! 


No  Increase  in  the  Price. 
yow  is  the  Time  to  (/<'t  up  Clubs 


C2T~  One  bottle  wsrrantfd  a  rerfect  enre  In  nil  klndii  r>f 

""It*  In  the  wo:  " 


I  tn.;iit  Involves  an  additional  expense  of  some  .'ioOOO  a  year,  yet ; 
j  there  will  be  \ 

I  PI LI*S.  Two  to  three  hollies  ln  the  wor*l  caneit  of  LEPROST 
"=  SCROIULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  ALL  Diueabfb  or  nn 
:  Skin.  I  or  Intkcnai.  am>  Exti.bsal  Ube,  Id  case  of  fati- 
=  u  re,  all  ]  eulers  will  r»  turn  the  money,  and  cbarfcc  It  to  the  pro- , 
:  prlrlor.    ho  cape  of  lailiire  in  1  ll.l  t  t-r  IU1kh:w  fry  ii  n  Tean*  I 

-$1.60  a  year;  seven  copies,  $9,00;  twelve  copies,  :      I'repnred  by  IIENKV  1>.  FOWLL,  Cht-iulst  "  "  

.  Sold 


Tkkmh 

$15.00 ;  and  n  copy  gratis  one  year  to  the  person  sending  a  Club  |  Boston, 
of  twelve.   Single  number,  15  ccntB.  = 
Send  stamp  for  specimen  copy. 


Jld  everywhere. 


71  I  i  i  ■  t  ■  i .  Kt 


\  A  LLEN'S 


The  Cheapest 

Address 


igazine  in  (he  World 


LUNG  BALSUI. 


ELLIOTT,  THOMES  *  TALBOT,  \ 

BOSTON,  MASS.  I 


]EVKK 


; |  ^tlucrtising;  Bepartmcnt,  j 


I' ICY  DM  KM  IT 


j  Tnr.  Remedy  foe  Cum>0  CousnmpUcn,  Aslhmn,  Crcnp,  Dl»- 
caacB  of  the  Throat,  Bronchitis,  l'aios  and  Oppression  of 
the  Chest  or  Lungs,  Difficult  Breathing,  and  all  DU- 
eases  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs, 
i    IT6  action  Is  expectorant,  aiteratlre,  sudorific,  sedative,  dla- 
I  thorclic,  and  dl  urellc,  which  rccUtrs  it  one  of  the  most  raro- 
|  able  medicines  known  for  curing  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  ej- 


I  jyiENEELY'S  WEST  TROV  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
(ESTABLISHED  IN  1626.) 

informs  the  N.  E.  Farmer  that  he  has  been  i 

„  ,  .      ,  =    Bella  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac.,  made  of : 

Very  SllCCesstul  in  the  treatment  of  the  black  I  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved] 
,  ,  .      ,  .....,,=  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.   Orders  and  enquiries  ; 

Knot  on  Ins  plum  trees  by  cutting  the  knota  I  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  wlU  have  prompt  attention,  and  i 
„cr  c  11  i         i   *      .     .1  i  =  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

off  carefully  and  applying  to  the  wounds  a  little  =  e.  a.  a \;.  r.  .meneelt, 

|,    ■  ■■        „  .  ..  =  WKbT  TUOY,  N.  Y. 

Spirits  Of  turpentine.  I    June  22,  1867.  '6m-24  i 


Mr.  H.  G.  Allen,  of  N.  Bridgewater,  Mass.. 


AlL  OUR  BOYS  ani>  GIRLS,  am)  PARENTS,  TEACH-  \  cllcs  expectoration,  and  cauees  the  lungi  to  threw  off  toe 

ERS  AM)  TUB  PRESS  praise  It,  because  [phlegm;  CHANGES  THE  SECRETIONS  and  TURIHES  THK 

I  BLOOD  ;  heala  the  Irritated  pnrts;  gircs  strength  to  the  di- 

THE    SCHOOLMATE  |  gesllve  organa ;  brings  the  liver  to  Its  proper  action  and  lm. 

,    ,    .    ,     ...     .         .  ...    ,   ,  .  ,       „  ,!  parts  strength  to  the  whole  system.  It  is  warranted  to  give  en- 

lh  ihe  ln-fli  anil  tin-      -api'fci  Il!n«tnitPd  Juvi-nllt'  MaiiazitH',  and  =   ,  ,.,    .,  ....  j  , 

*        1        1  tire  satisfaction,  cren  In  the  most  confirmed,  cases  of  consump- 

l  Hon,  and  not  to  produce  cost!  v  en  ess  .as  do  most  remedies)  or 

I  affect  the  head,  as  It  contains  no  opium  In  any  form.   It  ib 


the  numbers  for  November  and  Dccemberare 
GIVEN  A"WAY 

to  all  new  subscribers  who  send  before  Nov.  3Clh.  81.60,  sub- 
scription price  for  186?. 

SPLENDID  OFKEK8  TO  0X118. 

Specimen  copies  and  terms  by  writing. 

JOSEPH  E.  ALLEN,  Publisher,  BOSTON. 


:  pebfhdtly  II Aim lkss  to  the  most  delicate  child,  although  an 
!  active  and  powerful  remedy  for  restoring  the  system.  There  ia 
I  no  necessity  for  so  many  deaths  by  Consumption,  whenAL- 
;  LEN'S  LUNG  BALSAM  will  prevent  It.  If  only  taken  In  time. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
'  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  BOTTLE. 


France  a  "WnEAT  Country. — According  to  the  Jlcruc  des  Economise*,  the  entire  cxlent  of  surface  appropriated  in  France  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
is  two  thousand  eight  hundred  leagues.  Of  every  hundred  acres  appropriated  to  cultivation  in  that  country,  forty  are  devoted  to  this  grain.  Tt  is 
asserted  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  France  exceeds  the  aggregate  product  of  the  same  grain  in  the  British  Isles,  Sweden,  Poland,  Holland, 
Prussia  and  Spain.  The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  head,  on  an  average,  in  France,  is  between  six  and  seven  bushels :  in  the  British  Isli  N  bi  I 
five  and  six  bushels ;  in  Spain,  between  four  and  five ;  in  Holland,  between  two  and  three ;  in  Prussia  much  less,  and  in  Poland  and  Sweden  compara- 
tively little. 
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Tba  Wwm  ami  Fimitta, 


Jhz  Stack  f  aril. 


THE  KERRY  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 


The  natural  habitat  of  this  animal  is,  as  its 
name  denotes,.to  be  found  among  the  fastnesses 
of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the  northwest  corn- 
er of  Ireland,  and  the  most  westerly  land  in 
Europe.  The  climate  is  excessively  humid, 
and  the  slopes  of  its  mountains  produce  but  a 
coarse  and  scanty  vegetation.  The  valleys, 
however,  are  often  highly  productive,  afford- 
ing sweet  and  excellent  pasture.  This  district 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  a  small 
and  hardy  race  of  cattle,  as  well  as  a  useful 
breed  of  sheep. 

The  Kerry  cattle  were  formerly  black,  with 
a -white  streak  along  the  spine,  but  of  late  years 
they  have  been  of  various  colors — black,  brown, 
and  of  intermediate  shades.  Their  horns  are 
fine  and  long,  generally  turning  upwards. — 
They  have  a  soft,  unctions  skin,  of  an  orange 
tinge,  which  is  very  apparent  about  the  nose 
and  ears.  The  expression  of  the  eye  is  bold, 
and  their  general  form  and  symmetry  often  ex- 
ceedingly graceful.  These  cattle  are  extreme- 
ly hardy,  and  maintain  themselves  on  scanty 
food  in  a  much  better  condition  than  could  be 
expected;  but  when  they  are  put  on  better 
pasture  they  increase  considerably  in  size,  and 
produce  beautifully  marked  beef,  which,  being 
of  the  best  quality,  commands  the  highest 
price. 

The  principal  value  of  this  breed  consists  in 
tiie-  adaptation  of  the  cow  to  the  domestic  dai- 
ry. For  richness  and  quality  of  milk,  compar- 
ed with  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  amount 
of  food  consumed,  the  Kerry  is,  perhaps,  not 
excelled  by  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  For  this 
reason  the  cow  is  highly  valued  by  the  cot- 
tagers and  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  is  also 
used  to  improve  the  domestic  dairies  of  gentle- 
men living  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  in 
England.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  this  breed 
has  been  crossed  witli  the  Longhorns,  produc- 
ing results  that  are  by  no  means  always  favor- 
able. The  Kerry  cows  make  admirable  first 
crosses  with  the  Short-Horns  or  Herefords,  and 
produce  animals  generally  well  adapted  to  the 
dairy,  and  very  excellent  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. It  is,  however,  desirable  to  keep  the 
breed  distinct,  as  being  specially  adapted  to 
hilly  districts,  where  pasturage  is  scant  and 
coarse.  Recently  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  with  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  parents,  and  more  attention 
to  feeding  and  shelter,  is  much  increased  in 
size  for  fattening,  and  equally  improved  in 
milking  properties. — Canada  Farmer. 

SALT  AND  COLD  WATER  FOR  SWINE. 

We  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  the  subject  which  heads  this 
piece,  but  we  regard  the  information  it  con- 
tains as  valuable,  both  as  it  regards  the  admin- 
istering of  salt  to  fatten  swine,  and  the  provid- 
ing of  pure  water  for  them,  not  merely  in  hot 
weather  but  at  all  seasons  : 

It  is  not  a  common  practice,  we  think,  to 
give  salt  to  swine  occasionally,  while  every 
farmer  should  consider  it  a  prime  duty  to  offer 
it  to  his  neat  stock,  horses  and  sheep,  as  often 
as  once  a  week.  To  be  sure  the  swine  get  a 
little  compared  with  the  amount  given  to  other 
animals.  In  proportion  to  their  weight,  why 
do  they  not  need  as  much  salt  as  the  other  stock 
on  the  farm?  We  find  an  article  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  upon  the  use  of  salt  for 
fattening  swine.  The  writer  states  he  "  select- 
ed two  pairs  of  barrow  hogs  weighing  200  each. 
One  pair  received,  with  their  daily  allowance 
of  food,  two  ounces  of  salt ;  the  other,  simi- 
larly fed,  none.  In  the  coarse  of  a  week  it 
was  easily  seen  that  the  salted  pair  had  a  much 
stronger  appetite  than  the  others,  and  after  a 
fortnight  it  was  increased  to  two  ounces  apiece. 
After  four  months  the  weight  of  the  salted  hogs 
was  350  pounds,  while  that  of  the  uusalted, 
five  weeks  later,  reached  300  pounds.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  with  almost  precisely 
the  same  results-;" 

If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  general  result, 
most  farmers  have  not  gained  all  the  good  ad- 


vantages they  might  have  done  from  the  food  \ 
fed  out.  From  the  example  cited  there  is  no ! 
indication  that  the  salt  excited  a  morbid  appe-i 
tite,  and  produced  unnatural  flesh  and  fat.  Of; 
course  a  sound  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  j 
the  use  of  salt,  as  well  as  of  grain  or  any  other  j 
food.  Another  neglect  of  swine— and  some-; 
times  it  must  be  a  cruel  one — is  that  of  notj 
giving  to  them  a  plentiful  sii)iply  of  pure { 
cold  water.  Why  it  is  supposed  that  the  hog  j 
should  not  need  water  as  well  as  the  cow  and  I 
sheep,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  They  do  re- 1 
quire  it.  When  water  is  not  given  them,  al- 1 
though  fed  with  swill,  they  will  drink  heartily j 
of  the  water  collected  in  the  yard  or  barn-eel- ! 
lar  after  visiting  their  trough  several  times  and  \ 
rinding  it  empty  and  dry.  Nothing  is  more  j 
grateful  to  them  in  a  hot  day  than  a  bucket  of; 
cold  water,  drank  from  a  clean  sweet  trough,  j 
We  trust  farmers  will  give  attention  to  the  mat- \ 
ter,  and  ascertain  for  themselves  whether  our ! 


Age  of  Sheep. — Although  the  age  of  the  I 
ram  may  be  ascertained  by  the  number  off 
rings  or  knobs  on  his  horns,  yet  from  the  large  ; 
number  of  hornless  sheep,  and  many  other; 
reasons,  it  is  safer  and  more  satisfactory  to  de- 1 
termine  the  age  by  the  teeth.  The  sheep  has ; 
eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  lower  j 
jaw,  and  six  molar,  or  grinding  teeth  in  each  j 
jaw — above  and  below.  When  the  lamb  is! 
born  it  sometimes  has  no  cutting  teeth,  but  it  I 
generally  has  two,  and  before  it  becomes  a ! 
month  old,  the  full  number,  eight,  appears  in ; 
the  lower  jaw.  When  the  sheep  is  sixteen  i 
months  old,  the  two  central  teeth  are  shed,  and! 
in  the  process  of  time  replaced  by  others,  j 
which  attain  their  full  size  when  the  sheep  is ! 
two  years  old.  Between  the  ages  of  two  and j 
three  years,  the  next  two  incisors,  or  cutting  j 
teeth  are  shed,  and  slowly  replaced  by  others,  j 
which  also  attain  their  full  size  when  the  ani- ; 
mal  is  three  years  old.  At  four  years  old,  the  \ 
sheep  has  six  full-grown  cutting  teeth,  and  at ; 
five  the  front  teeth  are  all  of  an  equal  size,  be-! 
ing  fully  developed. — Exchange.  \ 

Garget  in  Cows. — It  is  about  fifteen  years  \ 
siece  I  commenced  using  saltpetre  in  case  of  1 
garget,  or  swelled  or  caked  bag.  As  soon  as  I 
the  disease  shows  itself,  take  one  tablespoouful 
of  saltpetre  for  a  dose,  which  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered three  days  in  succession,  and  than  wait  | 
a  day  or  two,  and  if  the  cow  is  not  relieved  re-  \ 
peat  the  doses.  In  extreme  cases  the  doses ! 
may  require  to  be  repeated  three  times.  If! 
this  does  not  cure,  you  may  as  well  turn  the  ; 
cow  out  to  fat.  If  the  cow  will  not  drink  it  in  i 
slop  nor  eat  it  in  meal  or  other  mess,  take  a  I 
common  sized  potato,  cut  it  in  the  middle,  take  j 
out  the  inside,  so  that  it  will  hold  the  dose,  put  I 
the  saltpetre  into  the  cavity,  put  the  halves  to- ; 
gether,  and  put  it  down  among  the  cow's  \ 
grinders  and  she  will  eat  it  readily.  I  have  re- j 
ceived  four  times  the  benefit  from  the  above ! 
treatment  than  I  ever  did  from  any  other.  I  \ 
have  also  dissolved  the  salpetre  in  cold  water,  \ 
and  rubbed  the  udder  thoroughly  with  it.  In  ; 
ordinary  cases  of  caked  bags,  with  cows  or! 
heifers,  the  bathing  with  saltpetre  and  cold ! 
water  is  as  good  as  anything  that  can  be  done.  j 
—  Cor.  N.  E.  Farmer.  \ 

Feeding  Fowls. — Fowls  are  partial  to  most ; 
kinds  of  vegetables  when  cooked,  eating  them  i 
as  readily  as  grain  and  with  manifest  advan-  j 
tage  as  a  change  of  diet.  They  are  fond  too  of! 
flesh,  especially  of  horse  meat  and  beef,  if; 
cooked,  and  supplied  at  suitable  intervals. — ! 
Refuse  meat,  from  the  butcher's  stalls,  can  be ! 
disposed  of  more  profitably  to  fowls  than  to j 
curs,  the  majority  of  which  are  good  for  noth- ! 
ing  except  to  worry  sheep  or  to  make  night ; 
hideous  by  their  bowlings.  I 

Salt  for  Gapes. — A  correspondent  of  the ! 
Southern  Cultivator  condemns  the  use  of  salt  j 
as  a  cure  for  the  gapes  in  fowls.  He  says  : —  \ 
"Salt  is  a  powerful  styptic,  and  a  deadly  pois- ! 
on  to  all  kinds  of  fowls."  Have  any  of  our! 
readers  tried  salt  as  a  remedy  for  gapes,  and  ! 
if  so,  with  what  result  ? 


j^ttosrtisiag:  BBpartomii  j  riiode's  super-phosphate, 

 u   I  THE  STANDARD  MANURE 

I  l'OR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  AOID. 

§  VALUADLE  FOE 


Bfitv  Jersey, 


P EMBERTON 
MARL  COMPANY. 
This  company  is  now  prepared   to  furnish  their  GREEN 
SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
upwards.   And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navigation 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

Address  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 
where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

Circulars,  with  particulars,  furnished  feee,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt., 
Pemberton,  New  Jersev. 
March  9, 1867.  tf-re"-9 


fftassachusetts. 


-A.  q.a.:f:e, 

CERTAIN, 

Speedy  Cure 

FOB 


I         EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 

I  POTTS  A  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

I  Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President 
:  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School. 

I    The  character  of  this  manure  is  now  so  fully  established  It  is 
I  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  Is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
I  in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  for  drilling. 
[    Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 

}  RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

|  YARNALL  A  TRIMBLE, 

:  General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
!  418  South  Wharves, 

!  419  Penn  Street, 

i  Philadelphia. 
!    August  24,  1867.  3m-34 


AND  ALL 

NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 


1628. 


HOOP  SKIRTS 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


Its  Effects  are 
Magical. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia 
Facialis,  often  effecting  a  peif'ec:  cure  in  less  than  twenty- 
lour  hours,  from  the  use  ot  no  more  than  two  or  three 
l  ills. 

No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has 
failed  to  yield  to  this 

WONDERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Fven  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and 
general  nervous  derangements, — of  many  years  standing, 
— affecting  the  entire  system',  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a 
Jew  weeks  at  the  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  aston- 
ishing relief, and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  complete 
ai  d  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest 
degree  injurious,  even  to  tlie  most  delicate  system,  and 
can  always  be  used  with 

PERFECT  SAFETY. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our 

MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS, 

who  give  it  their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  postage. 


One  package,  $K00, 
Six  packages,  5.00, 
Twelve  packages,  9.00, 


Postage  6  ceuts. 
"     4i  11 


•  It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  \ 
medicines  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by  I 
TURNlftR  <&  CO.,  Sole  Froprieiora, 

120  Teemokt  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  [ 


j  Manufacturer  of  Fijst-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 

and  dealer  in 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 
!  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 

No.  628  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
j    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

j  J^[ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 
STANDARD  guaranteed. 
For  Eale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.   95   South   Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  Februarv  2d,  1867. 

WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 

ARE  A  CERTAIN  REMEDY  IN 

COUGHS, 

\       and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 

|  They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  in  good  con- 
=  dition. 

!  For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 

No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sept.  7,  1867.  3m-35 

PERUVIAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


Nov.  1,  1«S7. 


If 


REE  GIFTS 


FREE  GIFTS  !  ! 


6m-10 


TO  ALL  I  !  !  : 


BATJGH'  S 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


A  Silk  Drbss  Pattern,  a  Family  Sewing  Machine,  or  = 
Gold  Watoii,  for  one  or  two  days'  service  in  any  town  or  vil-  = 
lage.   Particulars  and  gift   sent   free,  bv  addressing,  with  = 
stamp,  W.  FISK  k  CO.,  No.  40  Hanover  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  = 
Oct.  19, 1867.  3m-42  ; 


OOK   AT   THIS  ! 


$1.50 


14 

48 

588 
40 


34 


WILL  PAY  FOR  THE 

MONTHLY 

Neiv  England  Farmer. 

from  this  date  to  January  1,  1869 1 

Months  for  only  One  Dollar  and 

Fitty  Cents — in  advance. 

Pages  of  Reading  in  each  number,  j 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  largely  com-  : 
posed  of  original  contributions.  I 

Pages  of  valuable  and  interesting  ! 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  reading  in  = 
the  volume  for  1867.  j 

and  upwards  extremely  Liberal  j 
Premiums  offered  lor  new  subscribers. 

new  name  for  our  list  will  entitle 

you  to  a  premium. 

cent  stamp  pays  for  specimen  and  j 
circular.  j 

Merchants'    Row,    Boston,  the  j 

place  of  publication,  and  all  letters  i 
should  be  addresssd  to 

It.  P.  EATOJf  «fe  CO., 

Publishers  N.  E.  Farmer. 

Gl^f^  Any  paper  copying  the  above  and  calling  attention 
to  it  shall  receive  the  numbers  for  1868  without  eharge. 
Nov.  I.  1861.  4t-cow-lD 


FOE  ALL  CEOPS. 

!  Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 

j  THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPEK- 
j  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO, 
j  This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  Uo.  SO  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I    July  27,  1867.  lvr-29 


Whcxde  Island. 


ffjennsuluania. 


PREMIUM 

-FARM   GRIST  MILL. 

&\  These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for  I 
■  ^  many  years  been  in  constant  use.  by  Farmers,  I 
Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through-  i 
out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas,  California,  I 
Canada,  Ac.  They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are  j 
adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds  i 
of  grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Circular.  I 
Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap-  I 
era  and  Mowers,  i 

IMPROVED  HAY,  STRAW  and  FODDER  CUTTERS,  j 

Circular  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Store  Trucks  and  every  va-  I 
riety  of  Farm  Implements.   Send  for  a  Catalogue,  and  address  I 
WM.  L.  B0Y2R  A  BRO.,  j 
Sixth  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue,  i 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  \ 
Aug.  10,  1867.  SI  i 


WE.  BARRETT  A  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
.  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 
Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows ;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road- 
Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 
Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming  Tools 
and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

Factory,  No.  9  Burges  Street ; 
Ollice,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 
I    September  21,  1867.  tf-37 

HUBBARD,  BLAKE  A  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 
sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  A  CO.  • 
f    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 

WELLINGTON'S  VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,   AT  W.  E. 
BARRETT  A  CO. 
|    Providence,  Sept.  21, 1867. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  K 
BARRETT  A  CO.' 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  AEKOT.B,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 
and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings;  Shares's  Patent  HarrowB  and 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


PERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS,  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
sale  by  W.  1    BARRETT  A  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 


tf-37 


TEEMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Faem  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
aa(j  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TO  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  alocal  agent  In  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  FARM  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  numberilluslrateil. 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abllty.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
cm  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 
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SZYGZE  C0T1~,  FIVE  CEJYTS. 


NO.  47. 


]  The  care  of  the  cows  and  dairy  devolves  en-  {  crumpled  ;  the  rump  is  more  apt  to  assume! 
I  tirely  on  the  female  members  of  the  family,  ]  that  peculiar  droop  which  seems  a  character-  { 


OTTER  SHEEP. 

This  breed  of  sheep  is  but  little  known,  and 


P7 


I  whilst  the  farmer  attends  to  the  growing  crops,  =  istic  of  the  breed,  and  there  is  a  want  of  that  I . 

I      .    .  ,<■•.,  \.      e  v.'  —  •        i      .         cr      .,  l       i  »i    :  is  probably  of  little  value.    A  farmer  at  Ports- 

=  or  busies  himself  in  the  other  duties  of  his  =  symmetry  and  neatness  of  form  that  mark  the  5  j    „  ..  , 

!,.„,   „  ,.   .     ,'t         .,  ,.  ..  I  mouth,  Rhode  Island,  contributes  the  follow- 

=  little  farm.  =  highly  bred  Jersey,  but  as  a  dairy  cow  she  is  J.         ,    _  '. 

=    rn  ,  .1      i    -.i  =  e  v    u  i    /  r    -ii      i  i.  .  Hug  to  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

=     i  he  cows  are  tethered  with  a  rope  passing;  fully  her  equal  ;  for  quantity  of  milk  and  but- |  ° 

I  round  the  base  of  the  horns,  with  a  chain  and  |  ter  she  cannot  be  excelled;  the  skin  is  of  aj  "The  first  sheep  I  ever  owned  were  two 
!  swivel  attached,  and  are  fastened  to  pegs  driven  j  splendid  rich  yellow  hue,  and  the  udder  and  I  ewes  of  tbe  ottei'  breed.    They  were  Siven  mc 

Thy  my  father.    One  of  them  had  recently  been 


|  in  tbe  grouud  ;  they  are  moved  to  fresh  grass  !  teats  are  tinted  with  chrome. 

j  two  or  three  times  daily.    Should  they  be  pas- !    The  head  of  the  Guernsey  is  larger,  and  the  j  buliel1  in  lbe  snow  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
|  tured  in  the  orchards,  an  additional  rope  passes  f  muzzle  broader,  and  the  eye  not  so  prominent  j <mc  "aYs>  oa  the  occasion  of  the  "great  Christ- 
,.!  from  the  halter  to  each  fore  leg,  and  thus  tied  I  as  the  Jersey;  the  nose  is  usually  of  a  rich  |  ma  s  snow-storm,"  that  happened  on  the  25  th 
"  |  down,  they  are  prevented  from  regaling  them- 1  yellow  or  buff ;  the  eye  banded  with  the  same f of  December,  1811.    It  had  duriug  its  confinc- 
j  selves  with  the  tempting  apples  which  load!  color.  j  ment  eaten  off  its  own  wool  as  far  as  it  could 

[  the  low  hanging  boughs,  under  which  they  I    The  colors  of  the  Guernsey  are  fawn,  run- j  reacu-    Afler  bci"S  extricated  it  was  dressed 
'" !  graze.  I  ning  through  the  various  shades  to  a  deep  red,  I  PP  iu  woolen  clothes  by  the  wife  of  Benjamin 

I    The  method  of  milking  the  cows  is  some- !  an  umber  brown,  and  a  peculiar  yellow  brin- 1  Nichols  (an  old  man  that  took  care  of  the 
Tms  breed  of  cattle  is  attracting  considerable  h'-at  peculiar,  the  milking  and  straining  the  j  die,  which  is  a  favorite  here.  j  sheep)  and  soon  recovered  its  health  and 

attention  throughout  the  country.     Having  j  milk  being  done  at  one  operation;  the  milk-!    Although  larger  than  the  Jersey,  I  do  not  j  stl'ength.    It  lived  some  eight  or  ten  years 
presented  the  opinions  of  various  breeders  of  I maid  with  her  tin  pail,  linen  strainer,  and  sea  j  think  they  fatten  quite  as  kindly  as  the  latter,  f after  tbls'  but  never  Produced  a  lamb, 
this  stock,  we  publish  the  following  views  0f  1  shell,  proceeds  to  the  pasture;  seating  herself  1  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  smoother  aud  }    In  1819  I  left  home ;  expecting  to  he  absent 
Dr.  Twaddel,  of  Philadelphia,  who  visited  the  I  beside  her  cow,  she  soon  completes  her  arrange- !  more  rotund  form.  f  some  years  I  gave  the  two  sheep  to  a  lady 

Channel  Islands  two  years  ago.  [mentS;  the  linen  strainer  is  securely  tied  over  i    This  thinness  and  want  of  condition  may  be  j  whose  place  was  separated  from  where  they 


The  Stack  ^"arcl. 


ALDERNEY  COWS. 


Three  thousand  Jersey  cows  and  heifers,  and  i the  na«"ow-mouthed  tin  bucket,  and  placing  {  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  tact  that  the  |  had  usually  been  kept  by  a  deep  pond  some 
about  1 200  Guernseys  are  exported  from  the  \ t!le  Ialge  sbal'ow  sbeI1  ou  the  strainer,  with  |  pasturage  is  less  luxuriant  in  Guernsey,  and  j  eight  or  ten  rods  in  width.    This  pond  they 


Islands  every  year. 
The  Jersey  cow  is  of  a  medium  size. 


|  vigorous  hands  she  directs  the  milky  streams !  also,  that  the  Guernseymeu  are  less  solicitous  I  passed  over  by  swimming,  aud  returned  to 
j  into  the  shell ;  quickly  overflowing  the  shallow  j  about  the  figure  and  style  of  their  animals,  be-  j  their  °'d  quarters,  where  they  were  suffered  to 
el  1  brim,  the  milk  passes  through  the  strainer  into  1  ing  satisfied  if  the  animal  is  a  performer  at  the  I  remain  until  they  both  died, 
peculiar  deer-like aspect  distinguishes  her  from  |  the  receptacle  beneath.    This  primitive  method  I  pail— where  she  seldom  disappoints.  |    I  have  been  the  owner  of  more  or  less  sheep 

the  Guernsey.  Her  head  is  long  and  slender,  |  hag  been  in  vogue  for  mQre  than  a  centuly.  j  The  cattle  of  the  island  of  Alderney,  (which  I  for  every  consecutive  year  since  1812,  and 
the  muzzle  hue  and  usually  encircled  with  a  \  tbey  claim  for  it  the  mferft  of  perfect  eleanli-  I  is  the  third  in  size  of  the  Channel  group),  have  I  bave  always  made  it  a  point  to  keep  a  few  of 

hghter  color ;  the  nose  is  b  ack,  aud  the  large,  ;  „„  ;         .    ,     .„  ,  „h™i„„„j  i     i  , 

|  a  want  of  uniformity,  attributable  to  the  fact  f  the  otter  breed,  but  have  never  known  any  but 


dreamy  eyes,  encircled  with  a  black  band  ;  oc- 1 


Whilst  overlooking  the  operation,  I  could  I  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  stock  brought  j  'hose  mentioned,  of  any  kind,  to  take  to  swiru- 


casionally  the  nose  is  of  a  buff  color,  when  |  lmderstand  the  use  of  lbe  strainer  clearly !  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  crossed  and  re- 1  ming  of  their  own  accord.    Whether  the  dis 


there  is  a  buff  baud  around  the  eye  ;  the  horns ! 


|  enough,  but  the  employment  of  the  shell  rather  j  crossed  until  all  individuality  as  a  breed  is  lost.  [  position  they  evinced  in  favor  of  the  water 


are  usually  short,  small  at  the  base,  tapering,!       ,  ,  ,.,  .,       .,,       .,  .  »       ,       I    ,-,  ,  ,  ,., 

1      °' =  puzzled  me,  until  the  milk-maid  informed  me ;    Some  are  neat  and  dcerhke 


and  tipped  with  black. 


!  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  attrition  of  the  j  er  aud  heavier,  approaching 


ent ;  the  udder  broad 
and  well 


others  are  larg- 1  was  derived  through  the  mysterious  laws  of 
the  Guernsey  I  nature  from  the  otter  that  so  frightened  the 

The  limbs  of  the  Jersey  are  very  slender  aud  |  streams  of  milk  from  wearing  a  hole  in  the  I  type.  |  mother  of  the  race  out  of  the  proprieties  of 

fine,  her  hips  broad  and  developed,  her  neck  is  j  strainer ;  this  solved  the  mystery.  !  "  The  island  is  small  and  rocky,  the  pasturage  I  gestation,  I  leave  for  wiser  heads  to  determine, 

slender  and  rather  long,  and  the  body  in  the  j  The  caiveg  are  kept.  stabled  during  the  first  j  scanty,  very  few  cattle  are  bred,  and  as  a  con-  I  Some  few  years  ago  I  determined  to  culti- 
faest  specimens  rotund  aud  approximating  to  | |yeal.;  and  fed  on  grcen  tood  during  the  Summer>  |  sequence  the  breed  does  not  receive  the  carejjvate  the  breed,  knowing,  as  observed,  that 
the  Short  Horn  model  somewhat,  yet  with  |  in  tlie  second  year  they  are  tethered  out.  I  and  attention  that  is  given  on  the  other  islands.  !  they  were  not  only  of  very  quiet  habit  and 

sufficient  angularity  to  insure  milking  proper-  j  The  heifers  are  allowed  to  have  calves  at  j  It  is  as  a  dairy  animal  that  the  Channel  Isl-  j  easily  kept  within  bounds,  but  that  they'  also 
ties'  .  .  I  about  two  years  old,  and  come  in  about  April  I  and  cow  puts  forth  her  claims  for  consideration.  I  sheared  heavier  fleeces  in  proportion  to  their 

The  abdomen  is  well-developed,  giving  evi-  j  or  MaVj  when  there  is  more  demand  for  them  I  Coming  into  notice  after  several  of  the  lead-  i  weight  of  body  than  most  other  sheep  After 
dence  of  sound  nutrition  ;  the  external  ab- 1  in  ,he  EngIisb  market.  ;  ing  BMsh  breeds  had  acquired  &  world.widc  |  persevering,  however,  for  two  or  three  years, 

dominal  or  mdk  veins  convoluted  and  promin-!    The  bulls  arc  kept  stabled  all  the  year;  in  a  {  celebrity,  her  advocates  had  to  contend  with  j  I  abandoned  the  project,  on  account  of  their 

|  large  number  that  I  saw  not  one  was  ringed,  { prejudice  of  English  stock  growers  and  dairy- 1  difficulty  in  lambing,  and  because  so  large  a 
up  behind  ;  teats  squarely  placed,  |  and  j  understood  that  it  is  never  done  in  the  |  men,  who  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  I  proportion  of  them  came  into  the  world  with 
rather  short  than  otherwise,  and  of  a  fine  yel- 1  isiands .  not  one  of  those  j  examined  was  in  !  anything  not  English  bred  could  have  merit.—  I  very  crooked  legs,  which  deformity  continued 
low  tint.  |  any  way  vicious.    M.  Le  Gailcz  (the  owner  of  I  And  forsooth,  this  stock,  French  bred,  with  !  to  enlarge  until  after  they  reached  maturity 

The  Jerseys  are  of  all  shades  of  color  from  j  tbe  prize  buU  of  Jersey,  for  1805,)  an  excellent  j  true  John  Bull  antipathy,  they  at  once  decid-  j    I  have  now  more  than  twenty  otter  sheep 

kZ2b^^o^r^«XMl£   J0'!        S  "         "!'         dai,y!mS  TTn  UieirlFrCDCh  neighbors  bus  been  j  any  other  sheep.    This  is  owing  to  my  having 

intermixture  ol  mack  or  gra\ ,  know  n  as  t  rencti  -  handled.  I  wonderfully  modified,  and  as  the  entente  cor- 1  selected  the  crooked-leu-  one,  out  of  H,»  fln^t 

gray,  and  that  merging  into  black  with  an  am- 1    Tbe  buUs  are  8laughtered  at  three  years  old  ;  !  diale  is  now  firmly  established,  An  do-Norman  !  t^S^^S^t^  L  W 

invariably  sbaded  with  a  1.  liter  color ,  and  in    young  bulls  bave  morc  Vlg0r  anJ  stamina  the  cuanne))  haye  found  &vor  jn       ,and  | 

S^^J^S^J?  "I,  ^  V  T  ^  *°y«  ^tcul-  j  The  Engiish  dairymen  have  been  induced  to  j  straight  as  a  co.fs.'  USSjSgS^ 

pure  black,  unrelieved  bj  any  other  color.         tural  Soc.ety  established  a  scale  of  points  for !  try  them,  and  finding  they  produce  more  and  \  their  progeny  came  into  the  world  with  dc- 

A  yellow  bnndle  is  sometimes  seen,  but  this  j  Jersey  cattle  as  a  guide  to  the  judges  in  award-  j  better  butter  than  the  much  vaunted  English  I  formed  fore  le^  which  defect  went  on  incrcas 
is  by  no  means  a  favorite.  J  ing  the  premiums.    Thirty-six  points  estab- !  breeds,  have  looked  at  the  pound  sterling  side  I  ing  (as  I  thought)  the  morc  and  more  they 

The  darker  colors  are  the  most  popular  in  I  lisl'ed  perfection.  No  prize  can  be  awarded  I  of  the  account,  and,  per  consequence,  have !  were  bred  in,  and  on  this  account  with  much 
England,  from  the  belief  that  they  are  hardier  j  to  a  cow  having  less  than  twenty-nine  points,  f  substituted  the  despised  little  Channel  Island  j  regret,  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  cultivating  the 
in  constitution  and  bear  the  climate  better,  but  1  nor  can  one  be  awarded  to  a  heifer  having  less  j  cows  for  the  queenly  short  horn.  I  breed  further  than  from  motives  of  curiosity." 

this  opinion  does  not  accord  with  our  expe- 1  than  twenty-six  points.    A  cow  having  twen- 1  .     j  ...._„  „  ,]  J_ 

rience  in  America,  where  the  alternations  from  |  ty-seven  points,  and  a  heifer  twenty-four!    Ijuhoib  is  a  very  wealthy  State,  and  tie  Au-     The  true  firmer  is-not 
heat  to  cold  are  much  more  decided  and  severe.  I  points,  without  pedtgree,  are  allowed  to  be  \  ditor  Ge„eral  reoorts  that  for  18G7  the  value  of  what  is  teLl  zlZleman 
Here  I  think  I  may  say  with  safety,  that  no  !  branded,  but  cannot  win  a  prize.  j  ite  meat    ,.,  is        . . ,       .  Bh„_  ...         !    "al  "  l°eucr;  a  no™  ~- 

j.~         ,     .        ,         ,.         ..'  .         =    m,    _  .  ; IIS  mcal  Laule  ls  »J  ',i**.-'J<  ■  slieep,  §J,.r)10,-  =  only  of  honeslv  and  lnlcgntv,  but  of  ndustrv 

difference  has  been  observed  m  constitution  or  j    The  Guernsey  is  a  larger  animal,  coarser  in  j  777  ;  hogs,  1*321,568.    The  value  of  horses  |  and  enterprise:    He  is  a  man  of  sagacilv  and 
ability  to  endure  our  burning  Summer  heats,  or  j  the  head  and  heavier  in  bone  ;  the  horns  are  j  in  the  State  foots  up  more  than  all 
the  cold  of  our  Northern  Winters.  '  longer  and  thicker  at  the  base,  not  usually  j  the  figures  being  $32,578,223. 


a  nobleman,  but 
He  is  a  man  not 


prise.    He  is  a  man  of  sagacity,  and 
combined,  [so  of  prudence;  of  observation,  and  so  of  e.x- 
i  perience. 


The  Farm  and  Fikksiwe  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence  Literature  and  the" 
Arts.    It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical  and  of 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.    The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  children  Nothing 
will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.    In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interests  of  the  farm  and  fireside  Terms- 
$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  5  cents. 
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Tto  W&vm  and  Fireside, 


TOP  DRESSING  GRASS  LANDS. 


remember  that  some  compensation  is  required 


f  where  large  quantities  of  this  cannot  be  easily  { In  quality  to  those  of  barn  fowls.  After  the|  terator.  Sometimes  water  is  mixed  to  the  ex- 
=  secured,  and  though  it  may  seem  to  be  rob-  \  young  are  hatched  their  education  commences  1  tent  of  fifty  per  cent.  Cream  is,  indeed,,  but 
Ibing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  we  think  it  may  be  }  immediately.  They  graduate  after  two  lessons.  |  too  often  a  manufacture ;  flour  is  mixed  with 
I  judicious,  as  it  certainly  is  where  other  good  I  The  old  duck  takes  them  on  her  back,  swims  {  the  skim-milk  to  thicken  it,  and  a  ball  of  annot- 
I  substances  are  not  at  hand.    Do  not  let  the  "[out  into  the  ocean,  then  suddenly  dives,  leav- { to  is  swung  round  in  the  can  to  give  it  a  rich 

with  salt  to  thirty 
used  to  mix  with  it ; 


Those  who  have  fed  off  the  aftermath  or  cut  j  without  a  good  dressing  of  some !  ing  the  little  mariners  afloat.    The  flesh  of!  color.    Butter  is  adulterated 

the  second  crop  on  their  mowing  lots,  should  |  cel]ar  j  these  birdg  ^  excdIem  beUer  tban        other  |      cent   and  ]ard  is  next  us 

linn  la  TpnillVfid  =  «"uul  "  J  i«  J  I  .      .  '  '  E  c     _  7  ... 


I  and  the  bread  we  use  with  it  is  shamefully  fal- 


•f  ti  „v  TOonln  = t0  do 't.  y°u  can  manage  to  fill  it  up  again  by  j  sea-fowl, 
in  the  snape  ot  top-messing,  n  mey  w  our  |          _]irass  pimlqhman.  I    In  Iceland  their  value  is  so  great  for  theirlsified.    The  baker  has  always  been  known  as 

keep  up  the  productiveness  of  those  lots.    It  j  V    6-        j   j  eggg  ig  &  kw  &gainst  shoot.  j  &  YQgw  ftom  ^  Ume_    He  mixeg  wi(h 

is  no  uncommon  thing  to  neglect  our  S,assI  t>ttpv<!  Awn  vttvfr  DOWN  IN  ICE- i  ing  them.    For  the  first  offense  a  man  is  fined  this  flour  when  it  is  dear,  alum,  white  clay, 

Imrlo    ann  msinvnn  »rrp  1ms  nn  advantage  =  EIDER  DUCKS  AND  JiIJJJi±l  J.J.1   ja-^  =     o  =  '  .. 

lands,  ana  many  an  acie  nas  no  acyanid^  !a  dollar,  and  for  the  next  he  forfeits  his  gun.  I  bone-dust,  and  most  largely  of  all,  potatoes, 

from  manure  except  during  the  short  interval  |  .  ■      ,  ,J  They  are  greatly  alarmed  at  guns,  and,  if  often  !  and  flour  made  from  damaged  wheat.  The 

in  which  it  happens  to  be  under  the  plough  -  j    The  greatest  favorites  and  the  most  valuable  | &J  ^      *  fce*coak    So,  with  j  alum  that  is  required  to  bring  up  damaged  flour 

Now  it  is  well  understood  among  farmers  thatjof  all  the  feathered  tribes  m  Iceland  are  HfBj  treatment  they  give  a  ood  return;  butltothe  required  whiteness  is  very  great,  some- 
the  crop  of  grass  is  one  of  the  most  important  I  eider  ducks.    Their  down  is  the  lightest  and  ,  ^  them  ^  ^  ^  n(jt  ^  I  ^  a  buudn;d      irjg  iu  a  foul,pound  loaf. 

on  the  farm.    A  grass  and  stock  farm  is  con- 1  softest  of  animal  coverings,  probab  y  the  wors  |  ^  ^  |  ^  fa  ^  &  stuff  ^       ^  fl  ^ 

sidered  about  the  most  profitable  and  easily  j  conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  warmest  i 
managed  of  any.    Under  this  system  but  a  {  clothing  that  is  known.    The  eider  down  has  { 

small  part  of  the  farm  is  kept  in  cultivation  I  long  been  one  of  the  most  important  products  I  ;        .    .       ;  ,       ;,„„!.„,„,  ,,„, 

with  hoed  crops,  only  enough,  usually.to  supply  |  of  Iceland.    The  kings  and  princes  ot  the  =    A  Paris  correspondent  says:    "Emile  de  |  deleterious  lo  tbe  health,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 

;  vie 
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|  called  "hards,"  a  preparation  used  to  correct 
i  the  sour  taste  of  the  damaged  flour.    The  adul- 


the  family  with  vegetables  and  to  raise  roots  |  north  of  Europe  do  not  sleep  on  the  down  of  j  Laveleye  has  just  contributed  an  article  in  the  i  vj0]entastr;D  ent  Some  people  rse  marmalade 
for  winter  feed,  while  the  rest  of  the  land  is  { the  cygnets  of  the  Ganges,  but  on  and  under  j  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  which  an  interest-  j  ^g^^f  butler'  upon  their  bread  ■  but  they 


kept  in  grass.  Of  course  this  implies  a  regular  |  the  down  of  the  eider  duck.  The  increased  |  ing  account  is  given  of  the  progress  made  ky.I-'wjjj  not  egca  e  adulteration  by  this  arrange- 
system  of  top-dressing  with  some  substance  or  |  products,  the  varied  manufactures,  and  the  {  prUssia  during  60  years  of  peace.    Writing  on !  Marmalade  excepting  that  which"  is 


other. 


|  widely-extended  commerce  of  the  world  have  j  agriculture,  he  points  out  that  nearly  all  the  { 


f 

4 


This  implies  labor  and  care  in  providing  {  hrought  into  use  other  materials  more  con-  j  landowners  cultivate  their  own  estates ;  except 


I  purchased  in  the  best  shops,  is  falsified  to  a 


suitable  composts  and  applying  them  at  theiducive  to  comfort  and  health  than  the  eider  j  for  detached  portions,  renting  is  the  exception.  I 


I  very  large  extent  with  sliced  carrots,  turnips, 


i  and  apples;  and  sometimes  a  more  dire  adu!- 
proper  season,  but  on  the  whole,  a  grass  and  f  down  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  the  =  They  are,  therefore,  retained  in  the  country  by  |  ^^.^  in  the  form  of  copper,  to  bring  up  the 
stock  farm  is  managed  with  less  severe  hard  ]  price  has  greatly  fallen,  so  that  now  the  poor  I  the  care  of  their  own  interests,  for  nothing  more  I  coior  c0p-er  is  largely  u=e'd  again"  in  the 
work  than  one  devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  |  peasant  can  sleep  on  down.  {imperiously  requires  the  eye  of  the  master  I  manufacture'  of  pickle'    That  vivid  green 

crops.  But  the  economy  of  management  may  j  The  eider  duck  (Somateria  rnollmima)  is  a  j  than  rural  industry.  It  is  true  they  are  aided  I  mb|gh^akes  tbe  picuie  of  the  merch  .nt  look 
be  imitated  to  advantage  on  any  farm,  and  |  ,ar„e  and  fine-looking  bird.    The  male  is  over  |  by  a  class  of  employes  who  are  not  found  in  }  ^  mQre  aUractive  ,haB  ,bnse  m.,de  at 

there  are  few  farmers  who  cannot  make  arrange- |two  feet  in  lengtbj  and  weighs  six  or  seven !  any  other  country.  They  are  educated  youns|bome  owes  its  color  to  copper  House-keepers 
ments  for  a  supply  of  material  for  top-dress-  j  pounds.    His  back,  breast  and  neck  are  white,  j  men  belonging  to  families  in  a  good  position,  I  Qf  ^  uged  tQ  &  balf.penny  int0  tbeir 

ing.  If  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  the  loam  |  inclining  t0  a  paie  blue;  the  sides  white;  the  {often  just  leaving  an  agricultural  college,  whoj  kleg  wUb  {be  same  purpose  Many  of  the 
along  the  road  side  may  often  be  had  for  the  { ,ower  pan  of  ,be  wingS)  lbe  toU,  and  the  top  {  remain  for  a  certain  time  on  some  large  estate  f  £reserved  truits  wilb  wbich  tar1s  are  made  in 
hauling,  but  there  are  lew  farms  which  do  not  |  of  tbe  bead)  black_  0ll  the  Water  he  is  as  j  to  initiate  themselves  in  the  practical  direction  {  ^  WiQte).  gucb  as  g0osebeiries  rhubarb 
contain  a  great  variety  of  substances,  if  we  { graceful  ag  a  gwan.  Tbe  female  ig  mucb  smaller  |  of  oue  of  tbeil.  own.  |  '  contain  acefate  of       '  .  or  ver. 

would  only  take  the  pams  to  get  them  out.  j  tban  tbe  male>  and  differently  colored.  The  j  »  The  novitiate  is  an  ancient  custom  still  pre- 1  digris,  in  large  quantities,  especially  those  pre- 
For  light  lands  inclining  to  gravel  or  sand,  ]  female  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  mottled  with  |  served  hi  many  trades.  Thus  frequently,  the  |  p!^ed'by  the'Viench.  When  any  of  our  little 
muck  is  very  useful,  and  if  it  has  been  got  out  j  both  white  and  black.  The  tips  of  the  wings  { son  0f  a  hotel-keeper  will  not  hesitate  to  enter  |  ones  fall  ill,  after  an  indulgence  in  such  en- 
and  put  into  the  barnyard  for  a  few  months  it  j  are  white,  the  tail  a  brownish  color.  But  a  { another  hotel  as  butler  or  waiter  (Kellner),  to  |  ticin(T  pastries,  we  may  guess  what  is  the  cause, 
is  all  the  better.  But  without  this  addition  it  |  po0r  idea  is  given,  however,  of  the  looks  of  {  De  initiated  into  all  the  details  of  the  service  |  It  °eemg  hard  that  the  most  aUractive  sweets 
may  be  applied  with  decided  advantage  at  this  [  these  birds  by  an  enumeration  of  their  colors.  ]  over  which  one  day  he  will  have  to  preside,  j  should  be  subjected  to  adulterations  more  dele- 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  thicker  and  heavier  j  The  down  is  a  sort  of  brown  or  mouse  color.  |  when  any  one  visits  the  farms  (Rittergutter)  \  terious  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  articles 
the  dressing  the  better.  For  these  lands,  also,  j  These  singular  binds  have  both  the  character  I  he  is  astonished  to  see  as  superintendents  tiie  j  0f  food.  It  must  have  been  a  diabolical  person 
a  dressing  of  clay  is  most  admirable.  Even  j  Qf  wild  and  domestic  fowls.  In  Winter  they  |  son  of  a  banker,  a  baron,  or  a  rich  landowner.  {  wbo  flrBt  perpetrated  the  sin  of  mixing  poison- 
pure  brick  clay  without  composting  wiH  do,  but  |  are  gQ  wild  tbat  ft  ig  difficult  to  come  near  j  These  young  people  drive  a  cart  or  guide  a  j  ous  pigmeut3  with  the  lozenges  and  sweets  the 
if  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  visit  to  the  j  them .  DUt  ;u  the  breeding  season— tfee  month  {  plow.  At  noon  they  return,  groom  their  |  \jttle  ones  receive  as  especial  treats.  What  we 
yard  and  the  mixture  of  the  solids  and  liquids  |  Qf  june_they  are  tamer  than  barn-door  fowls.  {  horses,  and  then  go  and  dress  themselves,  and  {  bave  t0  say)  however,  will  be  a  caution  to 
of  the  stable,  it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  not  all  j  0n-  ,be  ;siau(js  ^\  r0und  Iceland,  and  many  |  dine  at  the  owner's  table,  to  whom  they  are  { parents.  They  never  should  give  their  little 
light  land  farms,  to  be  sure,  that  have  the  ad-|parts  of  tbe  majn  sbOTej  tbey  cover  the  land  |  not  inferior,  either  in  instruction,  birth  or  man- {  ones  sweets  that  are  colored  in  imitation  of 
vantage  of  either  a^  muck  or  a  clay  bed,  but  j  with  tbeir  nes(g_  Wben  left  t0  themselves,  the  j  ners.  After  the  meal  they  resume  their  work- 1  nature.  Sometimes  we  see  fruits  imitated  with 
many  farms  possess  it,  either  cropping  ■oat  up-  j  brood  0f  tbe  ejder  duck  does  not  exceed  four ;  { ing  dress  and  resume,  without  any  false  shame,  { tbe;r  ieaVes ;  in  order  to  do  this,  tints  are  em- 
on  the  surface,  or  lying  in  low  depressed  val-  \  but  remove  theeggs  daily,  and  she  will  continue  { their  rustic'occupation.  Thus  we  find  in  feu-|p]oyed  that  are  highly  injurious.  Thus,  the 
leys  where  the  water  has  settled  and  stood  for  j  (0  lay  for  weok^  The  drake  is  a  very  domes-  { dal  Prussia  a  trait  of  manners  suited  to  the  j  reds  are  done  with^ed  lead,  the  yellows  with 
ages,  and  from  these  holes  it  can  be  dug  out  in  j  Uc  j^a^  aod  assists  in  all  the  household  I  democratic  society  of  the  United  States,  and  {  chromate  of  lead.  How  mauy  a  sweet  in  the 
great  quantities  and  applied  to  other  parts  °l  j  arrangements  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  j  which  hereafter  will  become  general.  In  {  sbape  of  an  orange  have  we  seen  thus  colored 
the  farm  with  very  great  advantage.  j  m]e  ducklings.  j  Fiunce,  in  England  especially,  a  young  man  |  witb  death  ?   The  green  leaves  are  colored  with 

Where  a  field  is  tolerably  level,  and  not  sub- 1  They  build  not  far  from  the  water,  making  j  of  the  upper  class  would  believe  his  dignity  {  arsenite  of  copper,  and  carrots  are  represented 
ject  to  great  surface  wash,  the  loss  and  waste  |  the  nest  of  sea-weed  and  fine  grass,  and  lining  I  compromised  in  performing  the  work  of  a  j  by  chromate  of  lead  and  Brunswick  green,  ar.y 
of  manuring  substances  lying  upon  the  surface  { it  with  the  exquisite  soft  down  wfeich  the  female  { .farm  laborer."  I  one  0f  whiCh  is  a  virulent  poison.    At  lbe  best 

through  the  Winter  is  very  sliglit,  if,  indeed,  {  phicks  from  her  breast.    If  you  approach  the  {  -   {  sbopS  oniy  vegetable  colors  are  used ;  indeed, 

any  takes  place.   Even  the  rank  manures  from  |  nest— which  is  always  near  the  water— the  j  ADULTERATIONS  OF  FOOD.  { in  most  of  the  continental  states  it  is  not  law- 

the  barn  cellar  may  be  applied  at  this  season  { drake  will  give  a  hostile  look  at  you,  then{  — -  _  |fn]  tQ  use  aDy  0f  the  dangerous  metallic  pig- 

of  the  year  with  safety,  the  evaporation  being { plunge  into  the  sea  with  great  violence;  but!    ^m  A  Week  contains  an  article  on  tbis{ments 

slight  and  the  wash  sinking  into  the  soil  to  fer-  j  the  female  stands  her  ground.    If  in  a  gentle!  subject  which  is  quite  interesting.    And  show-  {    Whj]e  ,g  adul(fcrated  witb  of 

tilize  the  tender  plant.  j  humor,  and -used  to  seeing  company,  she  will]  Jjg  ^  tea  is  adulterated  both  here  and  in  {  p^  rhubarb  with  gamboge,  honey  with  flour 

Whether  regarded  as  a  direct  .means  of  fer-  { let  you  stroke  her  back  with  your  hand,  and^hina,  the  author  proceeds :  |  ^  ^  dWer8  arl;icies  8Ud  all 

tilizing  the  soil  and  increasing  its  productive-  f  even  take  eggs  and  down  from  under  her.  |    Coffee  is  adulterated  with  mahogany  saw-  { kindg  °f  )iquids,  like  beer,  brandy  and  wines, 
ness,  or  simply  as  a  protection  for  the  roots  { Sometimes  she  will  fight  and  strike  with  her  j  dust,  ground  acorns,  roasted  carrots,  dogs'  bis-  {  are  rep!ete  witb  foreign  ingredients, 
from  the  cold  of  Winter,  ihisis  one  of  the  besl  j  sharp  beak,  and  she  gives  a  blow  in  earnest,  {  cuits ;  and,  what  is  still  more  repulsive,  baked  { 
seasons  to  top-dress,  for  several  reasons.    It  is!  On  finding  down  gone  from  her  nest,  she  plucks ]  horses'  and  bullocks'  livers.    There  are  men  { 

a  season  of  comparative  leisure  on  most  farms.  I  off  more;  and  when  the  supply  fails,  the  drake  {  known  as  liver-bakers,  who  prepare  powders  I  The  Southern  Cultivator  urges  the  planters 
O.her  work  is  not  very  pressing  except  on  I  assists  in  furnishing  it.  We  have  been  told  if !  from  these  animal  sources,  which  are  sold  to  I  of  the  Cotton  States  lo  diversify  their  crops 
such  farms  as  have  large  crops  of  roots  to  be  I  their  nests  are  ronbed  of  the  dowc  more  than!  give  body  to  the  coffee.  A  few  years  since  1  more  than  they  have  done  hitherto.  When 
harvested.  The  teams  are  now  strong  and  able  l  twice,  they  abandon  the  place  and  will  not  re-  {  chicory  was  the  common  ingredient  with  which  [  they  have  provided  a  sufficiency  of  grain, 
to  work  without  injury.  The  manure  spread  I  turn  there  the  following  season.  Half  a  pound  I  it,  was  mixed.  It  used  to  be  lawful  to  sophis- 1  stock  and  vegetables  for  home  conoumptiorj, 
evenly  upon  the  surface,  freezing  and  thawing,  I  is  the  usual  quantity  taken  from  a  nest,  and  [ticate  in  this  manner ;  and  the  consequence  [  they  may  profitably  close  the  circle  of  produc- 
become  mellowed  and  pulverized,  and  works  { this  seems  a  great  deal,  for  the  domestic  goose,  |  was,  that  in  many  of  the  samples,  especially  [  tion  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  This  course, 
down  among  the  grass  roots  out  of  the  way  off  at  a  single  picking,  rarely  yields  more  than  a  {  canister  samples,  Dr.  Hassall  found  that  chicory  {it  is  argued,  will  make  the  S.mth  self-sustaining 
the  rake.  The  roots  feel  its  influence  early  iu  1  quarter  of  a  pound  of  feathers.  A  greater  {  formed  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  article.  Now,  { and  promote  the  interest  of  thai  section  of  the 
Spring.  They  grow  stronger  and  thicker,  form- {  quantity  of  down  is  gathered  iu  wet  seasons  f  chicory  must  be  sold  separately;  but  we  ap-f  country, 
in"-  a  close  and  dense  sward,- which,  when  1  than  in  dry.    Immense  quantities  of  these  birds  1  prebend  that  it  is  often  used  to  adulterate  the  { 

ploughed  up,'  decays  and  forms  the  humus  of]  come  around  Reykjavik  and  spend  the  breed-  { superior  article  in  the  low  neighborhoods^  The  forests  in  France  are  under  the  care  of 
the  soil.  Many  judicious  farmers  are  fully  per- 1  ing  season,  particularly  on  the  island  of  Engey  {  There  are  certain  inspectors  appointed  to  ex-  { the  government,  and  under  the  new  laws  for 
suaded  that  for  this  reason,  top-dressing  is  the  I  and  Vithey,  in  the  harbor.  Around  the  houses,  I  amine  such  matters,  but  their  inspections  are  { their  protection  they  bave  increased  nearly  one 
truly  philosophical  way  of  improving  land. —  |  and  frequently  all  over  the  roofs,  their  nests  are  { few  and  far  between.  If  a  few  of  these  use- { million  of  acres.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
A  close  thick  sward,  filled  willi  grass  roots,  I  so  thick  that  you  can  scarcely  walk  without  {  ful  officers  were  to  determine  to  do  their  duty,  { area  of  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  wood 
adds  amazingly  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  in  I  treading  on  them.  The  inhabitants  get  eggs  |  like  Harounal  Raschid,  the  poor  would  receive  { land,  while  it  is  estimated  that  from  20  to  25 
iis  decay.  I  enough  to  half  supply  them  with  food.  |  an  immense  advantage ;  for,  as  it  is,  they  are  {  per  cent,  of  a  country  should  be  covered  with 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  value  off    The  eggs  are  the  size  and  about  the  color  of  {  victimized  shamefully.  {  forest  in  order  to  secure  uniformly  good  crops, 

leaf  mould,  both  as  a  bedding  for  cattle  and  a  I  hen's  eggs,  though  not  quite  so  white,  rather  {  Milk  is  too  tempting  a  fluid  to  hope  to  es- 1  Our  forests,  now  disappearing,  demand  the  at- 
material  for  compost.     There  are  few  farms  =  inclining  to  a  yellow.    They  are  nearly  equal  i  cape ;  the  iron-tailed  cow  is  the  principal  adul- 1  tention  of  government. 

Look  at  the  career  of  a  man  as  he  passes  through  the  world  ;  at  a  man,  visited  by  misfortune!  How  often  he  is  left  by  his  fellow-men  to  sink  under 
the  weight  of  his  afflictions,  unheeded  and  alone;  One  friend  of  his  own  sex  forgets  him,  another  abandons  him,  a  third,  perhaps,  betrays  him  but 
woman,  faithful  woman,  follows  him  in  his  affliction  ;  she  braves  the  changes  of  feeling,  of  temper,  embittered  by  the  disappointments  of  the  world, 
with  the  highest  of  all  virtue;  in  resigned  patience  ministers  to  his  wants,  even  when  her  own  are  hard  and  pressing;  she  weeps  with  him,  tear  for  tear, 
in  his  distresses,  and  is  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  a  ray  of  joy,  should  but  one  light  up  his  countenance  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings;  and  she  never 
leaves  him  in  his  misery  while  there  remains  one  act  of  love,  duty,  or  compassion  to  be  performed. 


The  Farm,  ami  Fireside. 


The  Fireside  B^use, 


EVElVIiVO  HYMN. 

Tiiou,  from  wlium  we  never  port, 
Thou,  whose  love  is  everywhere. 

Thou,  who  seest  every  heart, 
Listen  to  our  evening  prayer. 

Father!  fill  oursouls  with  love, 
Love  unfailing,  lull  and  Iree, 

Love  no  injury  con  move, 
Love  that  ever  rests  on  thee. 

Heavenly  Father!  through  the  night 
Keep  us  safe  from  every  ill ; 

Cheerful  as  the  morning  light, 
May  we  wuke  to  do  thy  will. 


j  they  continue  to  devote  themselves.  Disraeli 
|  has  said  :  "Old  age  has  been  a  thing  unknown 
|  to  many  men  of  genius." — British  Medical 
I  Journal. 


Fireside  ^eaditwjs. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  OLD  AGE. 

WnAT  are  the  signs  of  natural  decay  ? 
When  does  old  age  commence?  The  natural 
history  of  individual  death,  without  disease,  is 
one  of  the  subjects  which  it  remains  for  mod- 
ern physicians  to  study.  When  does  the  vital 
machine  begin  to  wear  out  in  the  ways  by 
which  normal  decay,  inevitable  death,  invade 
the  aged  man?  With  our  modern  means  of 
precise  observation  and  minute  pathological  re- 
search, we  should  be  able  now  to  lay  the  found- 
ation for  the  answer  to  this  most  important 
question.  The  subject  is  suggested  to  us  by  a 
most  thoughtful,  able  and  well-written  thesis 
on  death,  considered  from  the  etiological  points 
of  view,  by  Dr.  Acosta  of  Paris,  which  will 
repay  the  perusal  of  reflective  men.  Discuss- 
ing the  difficulty  of  determining  the  commence- 
ment of  old  age,  Dr.  Acosta  reminds  us  that, 
whilst  the  Greeks  regarded  the  age  of  49  (7 
times  7,  their  climacteric  number)  as  the  cul-j 
ruinating  point  of  human  strength,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  commencement  of  decadence, 
M.  Fiourens  holds  that  decadence  does  not 
commence  until  the  70th  year;  an  age  which 
the  Chinese,  according  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  ! 
regard  as  a  metaphorical  one,  calling  those  who  ! 
have  attained  to  it  "rare  birds,"  and  men  of) 
50  years  old  "loiterers."  The  climacteric  ages  ! 
of  the  Arabs  were  03  and  81,  being  the  mulli-i 
plication  of  9  (their  magic  number)  by  7  and  9.  j 
The  age  of  63  was  considered  so  critical  that  it  j 
was  called  the  grand  climacteric,  and  the  an-! 
cieuts  were  accustomed  to  mutually  congratu- ) 
late  each  other  when  they  had  passed  it.  Quet- ! 
elet,  to  a  certain  extent,  admits  the  danger  of; 
this  critical  period  ;  for  he  says  "From  00  to  0.3  ) 
years  of  age,  vitality  loses  much  of  its  energy;  j 
that  is  to  say,  the  probability  of  continuing  to; 
to  live  diminishes  greatly." 

M.  Reveille  Parise,  while  in  common  with  j 
some  other  physologists,  allowing  the  existence ! 
of  two  other  sources  of  strength  iu  the  cousti-j 
tution,  which  he  names  force  in  reserve  and  j 
force  in  use,  believes  that  the  physiological  fact  ! 
which  reveals  old  age  is  the  progressive  dimin-  ! 
ution  of  reserved  force  so  superabundant  in  j 
youth.  Thero  certainly  exists  some  orgamza-j 
tions  which  arc  proof  against  the  ravages  of) 
time,  and  the  attacks  of  sickness  and  death,  j 
Some  men  at  the  age  of  80,  90,  even  100  years,  j 
have  preserved  their  sensorial  and  intellectual ) 
faculties,  and  their  great  mental  energy,  even  ; 
to  the  last  days  of  their  life.  A  complete  list) 
of  them  would  be  too  long.  We  will,  therefore,  ) 
only  mention  a  few  names.  Plato  died  at; 
the  age,  of  81,  pen  in  hand;  Georgias  con-) 
tinued  his  literary  labors  at  the  age  of  107;) 
Socrates  writes  his  famous  "Panegyric  of; 
Athens"  in  his  9tth  year;  Thcophrastus  his) 
" Characters "  at  99;  Cato  learnt  Greek  after; 
his  GOlh  year;  Cicero  composed  his  charming! 
work,  "De  Senectutc,"  one  year  before  his! 
violent  death  ;  Voltaire  wrote  a  great  number  ! 
of  tragedies,  "Tancrede"  and  "L'Orpheliu  de ! 
la  Chine,"  amongst  others  worthy  of  his  best! 
time,  at  the  age  of  65,  and  he  came  to  Paris  in  ! 
his  74th  year  to  give  himself  an  intellectual  j 
treat,  the  representation  of  his  tragedy  of 
"  Irene."  There  arc  also  still  living  members  j 
of  our  profession,  as  well  as  the  literary,  scicu- ! 
tific,  and  political  world,  who  would  illustrate 
the  list  of  Nestors,  remarkable  both  for  their 
longevity  and  for  intellectual  labors  to  which 


ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

j  The  following  " unpublished  anecdote "  is! 
]  contained  in  Ex-President  Van  Buren's  recently  j 
i  published  volume  on  political  parties  in  the  j 
I  United  States:  j 
OoDENSBTjrtG,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1857. 

"ITon.  M.  Van  Buren — Dear  Sir: — During j 
)  the  session  of  lie?  Presbyterian  General  As- j 
jsembly  in  Cincinnati,  in  May,  1852,  I  dined  j 
)  twice  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Hon.  Jacob  [ 
!  Burnet,  now  deceased.  He  was  born  in  New- 1 
lark,  New  Jersey,  in  1770,  and  was  the  son  of] 
i  Dr.  Wm.  Burnet,  who  was  in  the  medical  ser-{ 
I  vice  of  his  country  through  the  revolution.  I 
!  Judge  Burnet  was  acquainted  with  our  early  { 
distinguished  statesmen,  and  his  conversation  I 
was  rich  in  the  recollection  of  their  manners! 
and  characters.  He  related  an  anecdote  of  { 
Washington,  which  he  had  from  the  lips  of I 
Alexander  Hamilton :  j 

"  When  the  convention  to  form  a  constitu-j 
Hon  was  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  in  17S7,  of  I 
which  Gen.  Washington  was  president,  he  had  I 
stated  evenings  to  receive  the  calls  of  his  friends,  j 
At  an  interview  between  Hamilton,  the  Mor-  ! 
rises,  and  others,  the  former  remarked  thatj 
Washington  was  reserved  and  aristocratic,  even  I 
to  his  intimate  friends,  and  allowed  no  one  to  | 
be  familiar  with  him.  Gov.  Morris  said  that  { 
was  mere  fancy,  and  he  could  be  as  familiar  j 
with  Washington  as  with  any  of  his  other! 
friends.    Hamilton  replied : 

"If  you  will  at  his  next  reception  evening,  ! 
gently  slap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  'My  ! 
dear  general,  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  look  I 
so  well,'  a  supper  and  wine  shall  be  provided  ! 
for  you  and  a  dozen  of  your  friends.'  I 

"The  challenge  w-as  accepted.  On  the! 
evening  appointed  a  large  number  attended,  ! 
and,  at  an  early  hour,  Gov.  Morris  entered,  j 
bowed,  shook  hands,  laid  his  left  hand  on ! 
Washington^  shoulder,  and  said  :  [ 

".My  dear  general,  lam  very  happy  to  see! 
you  look  so  well."  \ 

"Washington  withdrew  his  hand,  stepped! 
suddenly  back,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  Morris  for! 
several  minutes  with  an  angry  frown,  until  the  j 
latter  retreated,  abashed  and  sought  refuge  in  | 
the  crowd.    The  company  looked  on  in  silence.  ! 

At  the  supper  which  was  provided  by  Ham-  j 
ilton,  Morris  said  : 

"  I  have  won  the  bet,  but  paid  dearly  for  it,  ! 
and  nothing  could  induce  me  to  repeat  it."  1 
Tours,  truly,         Jorrs  Finn.  | 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  arrived  when  the  j 
most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  es-  j 
cape  of  deleterious  gases  into  dwellings,  from  ! 
stoves  and  furnaces.    Let  all  our  readers  care- ! 
fully  examine  their  stoves  and  flues,  and  re-  \ 
move  the  accumulations  of  waste  material,  j 
that  the  smoke  and  gases  may  have  free  exit ! 
to  the  out  side  atmosphere.     The  health  of! 
thousands  is  seriously  impaired  every  year  by  ! 
breathing  the  gases  escaping  from  stoves,  and  | 
many  have  lost  their  lives  from  this  source. — ! 
The  saddest  sight  we  ever  looked  upon  was  j 
one  quiet  Sunday  morning  in  March,  a  few ! 
years  ago,  when  we  were  called  to  the  house  j 
of  a  neighbor,  to  view  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  j 
father  and  mother  of  a  family,  lying  in  bed  pre- 
cisely as  they  sunk  into  repose  the  night  before. 
During  the  night  coal  gas  escaped  from  a  fur- 
nace in  the  cellar,  and  from  thence  into  the 
chambers,  and  the  whole  family  narrowly  es- 
caped from  passing  to  that  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking.    As  it  was,  the  father  and  mother 
lost  their  lives. 

Several  of  the  products  of  combustion  arc 
of  a  deleterous  nature,  particularly  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  Anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous coal  contain  considerable  sulphur, 
which  partially  oxidizes  during  combustion  and 
forms  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  this  is  very  suf- 
focating and  injurious  when  breathed  into  the 
lungs.  Sulphurous  acid  always  escapes  along 
with  other  gases  from  burning  coals. 


It  was  supposed  formerly  that  carbonic  acid 
was  a  poisonous  product,  but  it  is  now  known 
not  to  be,  but  is,  nevertheless,  fatal  to  human 
life,  when  inhaled,  as  it  operates  to  exclude 
oxygen  from  the  respiratory  apparatus.  A 
person  can  be  droitncd'm  carbonic  acid  as  well 
as  in  water. 


FARADAY'S  THEORY  OF  LIFE. 

Pitor.  Fap.aday  adopts  Elcurin's  physiolog- 
ical theory  that  the  natural  age  of  man  is  one 
hundred  years.  The  duration  of  life  he  believes 
to  be  measured  by  the  time  of  growth.  When 
once  the  bones  and  epiphyses  are  united,  the 
body  grows  no  more  ;  and  it  is  at  twenty  years 
this  union  is  effected  in  man.  In  the  camel  it 
takes  place  at  eight ;  in  the  horse  at  five ;  in 
the  lion  at  four ;  in  the  dog  at  two  ;  in  the  rab- 
bit at  one.  The  natural  termination  of  life  is 
five  removes  from  these  several  points.  Man, 
being  twenty  years  in  growing,  lives  five  times 
twenty  years,  that  is,  one  hundred  ;  the  camel 
is  eight  years  in  growing,  and  lives  five  times 
eight  years,  that  is  to  say,  forty  years ;  the 
horse  five  years  in  growing,  and  he  lives  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  so  with  other  animals.  The 
man  who  does  not  die  of  sickness  lives  eveiy- 
where.from  eighty  to  a  hundred  years.  Provi- 
dence has  given  to  man  a  century  of  life  ;  but 
he  does  not  attain  it,  because  he  inherits  disease, 
eats  unwholesome  food,  gives  license  to  pas- 
sions, and  allows  vexations  to  disturb  his 
healthy  equipoise;  he  does  not  die,  he  kills 
himself.  He  divides  life  into  two  equal  halves 
— growth  and  decline ;  and  these  halves  into 
infancy,  youth,  virility  and  age.  Infancy  ex- 
tends to  the  twentieth  year;  youth  to  the  fif- 
tieth, because  it  is  during  this  period  that  the 
tissues  become  firm ;  virility  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five,  during  which  the  organism  re- 
mains complete,  and  at  seventy-five  old  age 
commences,  to  last  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as 
the  diminution  of  reserved  forces  is  hastened 
or  retarded. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  week  !  It  is  but  a  short  time  indeed,  but 
its  events  are  a  host,  its  changes  many.  To 
whom  has  the  week  just  closed  brought  joy? 
to  whom  sorrow?  to  whom  riches?  to  whom 
poverty  ?  to  whom  friends  ?  to  whom  enemies? 
to  whom  love  ?  to  whom  misery  ?  to  whom 
happiness  ?  to  whom  sickness  ?  to  whom  health? 
to  whom  life  ?  to  whom  death  ?  What !  all 
these  changes  in  one  week  ?  Yes,  and  a  host 
more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
Many  who  see  the  dawning  of  the  present 
week,  will  be  in  another  world  ere  it  closes ! 
many  upon  whom  fortune  smiled  but  a  week 
ago,  are  now  groaning  beneath  the  withering 
frowns  of  poverty ;  many  who  arc  floating 
gently  on  the  bark  of  life,  over  the  unruffled 
sea  of  happiness  a  week  ago,  are  now  wrecks 
of  ruin  on  the  shores  of  affliction  ;  many  upon 
whom  the  sun  of  last  Sahbath  shone  propit- 
iously, have  ere  this  time  met  with  some  ill- 
fortune  and  are  turned  upon  the  world  the  child- 
ren of  poverty ;  and  many  whose  expectations 
and  hopes  were  beaming  forth,  bright  and 
prosperous,  at  the  dawn  of  this  week,  find 
themselves  at  its  close,  the  sad  and  miserable 
beings  of  cruel  disappointment.  Aud  such  is 
the  life  of  man !  It  is  subject  to  changes  in  a 
week,  a  day — nay,  even  an  hour.  The  world 
is  still  in  commotion — revolution  succeeding 
revolution — time  whirling  on  its  rapid  progress,  j 
leaving  behind  its  traces  of  destruction,  and  j 
even  in  a  small  community,  many  thrilling,  ex-! 
citing  circumstances  might  be  summed  up  and  ! 
recorded  at  the  close  of  each. — E.  P.  Whipple.  \ 

Cake  of  Highways. — The  greatest  improve- ; 
nient  that  can  be  made  on  our  common  roads ! 
at  the  least  expense,  is  to  keep  the  loose  stone ! 
from  obstructing  the  travel  on  them.  This ; 
should  be  the  first,  the  last  and  intermediate ! 
duty  of  him  who  has  the  charge  of  the  high- ! 
way.  Another  important  duty  that  requires ) 
careful  attention,  is  to  keep  the  sluices  and! 
ditches  open,  and  in  condition  so  as  to  pre-) 
vent  the  water  from  taking  its  course  in  the ) 
middle  of  the  road,  and  thus  doing  much  dam- ) 
age  that  a  very  little  cost  aud  labor  might  have ) 
prevented.  ! 


THE  USE  OF  STIMULANTS. 

|  It  is  quite  true  that  after  a  man  has  gone 
j  through  a  day  of  severe  and  harassing  labor— 
{  whether  in  the  city,  or  in  seeing  patients,  or 
[getting  up  briefs  and  cases,  or  in  any  other 
|  way— he  feels  very  much  refreshed  and  restored 
{  by  the  bottle  of  champagne  which  he  has  been 
{recommended  to  take  with  his  dinner.  But 
j  the  restoration  is  only  for  the  moment.  No 
|  process  of  real,  enduring  reparation  takes  place. 
[  One  effect  of  the  temporary  exhilaration  is  a 
j  readiness  to  renew  the  labor  from  which  he 
|  only  desisted  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  The 
[stimulant  supports  him  for  two  hours'  more 
|  work,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  last  state  of 
!  that  man  is  worse  than  his  first, 
j  There  is  another  way  of  recruiting  the  flag- 
j  ging  system  to  which  doctors  are  very  fond  of 
!  resorting.  If  you  feel  wearied  at  any  time,  or 
!  faint,  they  say  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  "Tike 
!  a  little  brandy  and  water."  This  is  more  fatal 
[  than  the  other.  As  the  teetotalers  say,  it 
)  makes  men  a  prey  to  the  insidiousness  of  the 
j  demon  alcohol.  The  interval  between  the 
|  periods  of  faintness  grow  small  by  degrees  and 
;  beautifully  less.  The  dimensions  ofthe  refresh- 
)  merit  increase  with  a  proportionate  rapidity, 
!  and  a  man  becomes  a  steady,  if  an  unostenta- 
;  tious,  tippler  before  he  knows  that  he  has  left 
;  the  domain  of  the  most  rigid  temperance. 
|  Common  language  misleads  him.  A  man  is 
)  not  called  a  drinker  unless  he  drinks  until  he 
j  is  drunk.  Now  the  barrister,  or  merchant,  or 
j  doctor— for  the  doctor  is  no  wiser  than  his 
;  own  prescription— who  thus  recruits  himself 
!  several  times  a  day,  never  does  drink  until  he 
lis  tipsy.  He  takes  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
)  make  him  so,  but  he  takes  it  with  discretion 
[and  judgement.  He  can  do  an  immense 
!  amount  of  work  without  ever  feeling  any  thing 
|  like  severe  exhaustion,  and  he  is  naturally  con- 
|  fident,  therefore,  that  all  is  well  with  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  gradual  source 
j  of  things,  after  the  manner  of  a  tract  or  an 
|  itinerant  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  What- 
|  ever  advantages  the  system  of  brandy-and- 
;  water,  taken  in  small  but  frequently-repeated 
[doses,  may  have  in  helping  a  weakish  man 
!  through  some  period  of  emergency  or  press- 
;  ure,  it  is  conformable  both  to  analogy  and  ex- 
|  perience  to  believe  in  the  long  run  it  mnst  be 
\  ruinous.  No  doctors  differ  as  to  the  ultimate 
j  consequences  of  such  a  habit  if  it  becomes 
|  chronic  and  settled.  Their  theory  is  that  it 
j  never  becomes  chronic— a  theory  which  re- 
!  poses  on  a  very  thin  delusion  indeed.  It  is 
!  not  the  business  of  a  layman  to  teach  the 
;  skillful  leech  the  physical  deterioration  which 
j  must  ensue  from  repeated  stimulants,  however 
small  each  one  of  them  may  be.  A  man 
|  need  not  be  a  very  subtle  physiologist  to  dis- 
cover this.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
that  it  helps  an  over-worked  man  to  overwork 
himself  still  more.  It  facilitates  the  growth  of 
the  very  vice  whose  results  it  was  supposed  to 
mitigate,  lustcad  of  soothing  a  harassed 
mind,  it  only  increases  a  man's  capacity  of 
bearing  to  be  harrassed.  Whether  this  is  a 
kindness  to  him  is  not  much  of  a  question. — 
Saturday  Reticle. 


No  Fading  Beyond.— Eternity  has  no  gray 
hairs.  The  flowers  fade,  the  heart  withers, 
man  grows- old  and  dies;  but  time  writes  no 
wrinkles  on  eternity.  Eternity!  etupenduous 
thought!  The  ever-present,  unborn,  undecay- 
ing  and  undying— the  endless  chain  composing 
the  life  of  God— the  golden  thread  entwining 
the  destinies  of  the  universe.  Earth  has  its 
beauties,  but  time  shrouds  them  for  the  grave; 
its  honors  are  but  the  sunshine  of  an  hour;  its 
palaces,  they  are  hut  the  gilded  sepulchcr ;  its 
pleasures,  they  are  but  bursting  bubbles.  Not 
so  in  the  untried  bourne.  In  the  dwelling  of 
the  Almighty  can  come  no  footsteps  of  decay. 

Two  Dutchmen  lived  very  close  together 
and  they  had  been  very  fast  friends,  but  they 
fell  out  and  haled  each  other  like  Indians. 
One  of  them  got  sick  and  scut  for  his  neigh- 
bor and  said :  "  Hans,  I  am  going  to  die  will 
you  forgive  me  ?"  "  If  you  die,  I  will,"  said 
Hans,  "  but  if  you  get  well  again  the  old  debt 
will  stand  good !" 


A  Wife's  Pp.ayei:. — Lord  bless  and  protect  that  dear  person  whom  Thou  hast  chosen  to  be  my  husband  ;  let  his  life  be  long  and  blessed,  comfortable 
and  holy  ;  and  let  me  also  become  a  great  blessing  and  comfort  unto  him,  a  sharer  in  all  his  sorrows,  a  meet  helper  in  all  the  accidents  and  changes  in  the 
world  ;  make  me  amiable  forever  in  his  eyes,  and  forever  dear  to  him.  Unite  his  heart  to  mc  iu  the  dearest  love  and  holiness,  and  mine  to  him  in  all 
sweetness,  charity  and  compliance.  Keep  me  from  all  ungentlcness,  and  disconlentcdness  aud  unreasonableness  of  passion  and  humor,  and  make  me 
humble  aud  obedient,  useful  and  subservient,  that  we  may  delight.cach  other  according  to  Thy  blessed  Word,  and  both  of  us  may  rejoice  in  Thee,  having 
our  portion  in  the  love  and  service  of  God  forever.  Amen. 


372  Tbs  favm  and  FirasiiU, 


W  r\     fit»vr1f>tY         !  belts,  or  bandages— one,  two  or  three  feet  high,  1    MA NURING  COEN  GROUND  IN  AUTUMN,    j  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWING. 

Jp&VVCl    tltXU    t#&£U8W*       jand  tbe  otber  higher.    He  thinks  that  thej    We  suppose  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of}  — 

—  —"•  |  worms  under  the  higher  belt  descend  the  tree  j  the  corn  crop,  at  least  that  grown  in  the  regions  ]    Sheep  can  be  bought  in  this  section  for 

GROWING  GRAPE  VINES  FROM  CUTTINGS.  !  before  the  fruit  drops,  and  those  under  the  low- 1  east  of  the  Prairie  States,  is  planted  on  sod  {nearly  half  what  they  could  be  sold  for  this 
Grape  cutting  s  generally  consist  of  two  to  I er  crawl  UP  from  the  fallen  fruit  on  the  ground. 1  ground.  It  is  also  a  very  prevalent  custom  to  j time  last  year.  And  yet,  low  as  wool  is,  it  is 
four  eyes  -  but  two  are  enough  if  the  joints  are  \ From  this  U  is  evident  tbat  the  worms  collect  j  manure  this  sod  land  before  it  is  plowed,  gen- [worth  nearly  as  much  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
six  inches',  and  upward,  Ion*  We  set  some  1 ftom  aU  sides  to  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  j  erally  with  barnyard  manure  in  its  long  or  un-  j  Then  the  depression  in  the  wool  market  was 
50  000  yearly,  and  we  profess  to  know  how  to  1  bark  and  larSe  branches,  and  bandaging,  in  |  fermented  condition,  and  the  most  common  j  thought  to  be  merely  temporary,  and  wool- 
do' it.  The  whole  can  be  told  In  a  few  words  1 the  manner  described,  and  scraping  and  wash-  {  practice  is  to  draw  it  from  the  yards  in  the  j  growers  hoped  for  remunerative  prices  in  the 
as  follows-  "i  inS  tue  Dark  occasionally,  will  be  a  very  effect- 1  Spring,  spread  it,  and  immediately  plow  it  un- 1 future.     Now,  however,  there  is  a  general 

Cut  your  cuttings  with  an  inch  of  woodlual  means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  thisjder.  Now  the  planting  of  corn  on  sod  is  a  j  feeling  that  wool  will  rule  low  for  some  years, 
above  the  upper  eye,  and  square  off  as  near  I  destructive  insect.  |  very  good  practice,  and  it  maybe  questioned  I  and  many  farmers  are  selling  their  sheep  at 

the  lower  one  as  you  can,  and  not  injure  it ;- !  ■  -  »  I  whether  any  rotation  of  crops  for  this  region  ]  any  price  that  is  offered.    Butter  and  cheese 

then  set  the  cutting  in  the  ground,  on  a  slight !  CULTIVATION  OF  CARROTS.  I  can  be  adopted,  better  than  the  one  which  \  pay  better  than  wool-growing,  and  thousands 

angle-no  matter  which  way,  with  the  upper!  "      *  [makes  corn  follow  grass;  but  the  method  of }  will  quit  the  business  in  disgust.  Observing 

bud  even  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  a  tri- 1  Carrots  are  a  valuable  crop  to  feed  to  cattle,  ]  manuring  the  sod  in  the  Spring  is  not  well  j  men  predicted  such  a  result  during  the  sheep 
fie  below  it,  and  pack  down  the  earth  around  I  horses,  and  store  hogs.  I  feed  mine  a  peck  a }  fortified  either  by  theory  or  facts  against  attack.  { fever,  and  were  laughed  at  as  old  fogies, 
the  cuttings  as  hard  as  possible,  and  especially  1  day  with  a  moderate  amount  of  hay  in  the  ]  A  writer  in  the  Rural  some  years  since  stated  ]  If  tue  best  time  to  engage  in  a  business  is 
should  the  packing  extend  down  to  the  lower  I  Winter,  or  a  half  a  peck  of  carrots  and  two  j  as  his  belief  that  a  heavy  coat  of  long  manure  [  when  others  are  ]eaving  it;  tbe  present  is  a 
bud,  as  they  will  not  grow  if  the  earth  rests  I  quarts  of  oats,  and  about  the  same  amount  of }  put  on  sod  ground  in  the  Spring  was  not  only  j  good  time  to  buy  sbeep  It  would  be  strange 
loosely  around  them.  I  bay.    Without  oats  I  think  they  are  worth  at  j  no  benefit  to  the  crops  planted  on  it  but  a  posi- 1  if  the  Tjmted  States,  with  its  almost  unlimited 

The  earlier  the  cuttings  are  set  the  better ;—  |  least  half  as  much  as  oats.  I  have  made  good  j  tive  injury,  in  case  the  season  following  was  j  extent  of  territory,  should  not  raise  its  own 
but  if  not  set  till  June  1st,  they  will  grow,  if  |  beef  with  them,  without  much  grain.  For  j  very  dry.  His  argument  to  maintain  this  posi-  j  wool)  and  if  we  are  t0  raise  wool)  we  can  hard_ 
watered  in  severe  drouths.  |  milch  cows,  they  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  j  tion  was  that  in  a  drouth  the  sources  of  mois- 1  ly  expect  to  see  a  time  when  sheep  can  be 

We  set  out  in  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  |  and  give  a  good  color  to  the  butter,  besides  jture  for  the  plant  to  draw  from  were  a  deep,  j  bougbt  at  lower  rates.  The  duty  on  wool  is 
and  the  cuttings  as  close  in  the  rows  as  they !  keeping  them  in  good  condition.  Hogs  fed  on  [  well-worked  soil,  which  admitted  the  roots  to  j  now  ag  bigh  as  we  can  reaSonably  ask  for,  and 
can  be  set ;  but  for  a  small  quantity,  put  them  1  them  will  thrive,  if  they  are  fed  sufficiently.  j  moist  layers  underneath  the  surface,  and  the  j  if  there  is  any  business  in  which  we  can  corn- 
about  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  j  I  prefer  raising  carrots  rather  than  beets  to  |  atmosphere  which  conveyed  some  moisture  j  pete  witb  tbe  cbeap  iabor  0f  foreign  countries, 
In  a  mellow  soil'  all  the  preparation  needed  |  feed  cows,  because  I  can  raise  more  bushels  per  j  into  loose  earth.  A  thick  coat  of  long,  strawy  |  ;t  jg  ;n  wool-growing.  There  is  less  labor  to 
is  to  plow  and  rake  off  the  land  the  day  on  1  acre,  and  at  less  expense  per  bushel,  especially  1  manure  plowed  under  with  the  sod  late  in  the  |  raise  a  doual.'s  WOrth  of  wool  than  to  raise  a 
which  you  set  the  cuttings,  or  not  longer  than  j  as  the  hands  are  not  applied  in  harvesting  ex-  j  Spring  would  not  decay  immediately  in  case  a  j  dollar>s  worth  0f  any  other  farm  product.  It 
one  day  before  they  are  set.  Then  take  a  stout  1  cept  in  picking  them  up.  If  they  are  available  j  drouth  prevailed,  and  its  position,  in  conjunc-  j  is  not  g0  mucb  the  cheap  labor  of  other  coun- 
line  and  set  it  where  the  first  row  is  to  be  set,  I  for  sale,  the  roots  sell  soonest.  A  tolerable  j  tion  with  the  sod  and  the  air  space  around  j  tries  tbat  the  WOol-growcr  has  to  fear,  as  the 
and  in  setting  the  cuttings  you  stand  on  the  side  j  crop  will  yield  from  four  to  five  hundred  bush-  [  them,  would  arrest  the  rising  of  moisture  from  j  cbeap  laud>  and  lbe  low  rateg  at  wMch  SQ  CQn_ 
or  the  line  towards  the  outside  of  the  plot  of  j  els  to  an  acre ;  on  extra  ground  and  pains,  1 f  below,  and  render  the  depth  of  soil  which  the  |  centrated  an  article  as  wool  can  be  transported, 
ground  to  be  set,  so  that  you  may  not  press  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  j  Plow  inverted  much  dryer  than  it  would  be  if  j  And  this  competition  with  cheap  land  we  can- 
down  Ihe  soil  with  your  feet  till  the  cuttings  \  bushels  an  acre.  j il  bad  good  connection  with  the  earth  below,  j  not  escape  from_  Tbose  of  us  wbo  bave  farms 
are  set.  With  cuttings  of  two  eyes  you  will  j  Cultivation— The  soil  should  be  rich  enough  j Tnis  state  of  the  soil  would  retard  the  growth  |  that  cogt  ^100  tQ  ^150  per  aere  mugt  eompete 
have  no  difficulty  in  forcing  them  down,  at  an  |  to  bear  good  corn  ;  not  stony,  nor  too  stiff;  j  of  tbe  young  corn  until  sufficient  rain  fell  and  j  witb  tbe  farmer  on  tbe  prairie,  who  paid  only 
angle  of  25  or  30  degrees,  leaving  the  upper  I  should  be  plowed  well,  dragged,  and  raked  fine,  |  rendered  the  crop  much  later  in  its  period  ofj^j^s.  if  we  cannot  compete  with  him  in 
bud  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a  I  and  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  plowing.  I  ripening.  This  theory  every  farmer  has,  doubt-  \  growrrjg  WOol,  we  must  grow  something  else, 
little  below  it,  if  you  choose,  which  is  the  best  I  if  sown  with  a  drill,  it  will  pay  to  roll  with  I  less>  seeu  substantiated  by  facts,  to  the  extent !  th(,  freight  0B  wUch  aflbrds  w  sumcient  pro- 
way.  !a  hand  roller  before  sowing.  Sow  in  rows!at  least  that  thick  sod  has  Provfd  injurious  j  tection.  Buffalo  skins  are  high,  but  I  don't 
When  your  row  is  done  the  treading  process  f  about  18  inches  anart,  using  about  two  pounds  I  when  early  drouths  occurred.  On  the  con-  f  lhmk)  when  land  is  wortb  $100  an  acr6)  we 
begins.  Walk  astride  the  row,  with  the  toes  of  I  of  seed  t0  the  acre  If  sown  in  ridges,  the  \ trarv' m  seasons  sufficiently  wet,  the  sod  and  |  can  raise  buffa]oes,  and  feed  them  four  or  five 
your  boots  or  shoes  turned  in  as  close  to  the  !  ground  should  not  be  t00  dry.  Some  ^ink  it  j  manure  prove  highly  stimulating  and  beneficial  j  yearg  gimp]y  fol.  the  gkins  If  we  wigh  to  en_ 
cutting  as  possible,  and  thus  pass  over  the  j  requires  less  labor  to  raise  them  by  this  method,  I  *° the  corD'  and  beavier  yields  result  than  would  j  gage  jn  tbig  kind  of  businesS)  we  must  seek 
ground  two  or  three  times  till  the  ground  is|butia  tbis  case  they  cannot  be  sown  with  a  [  ^om  stubble  or  fallowed  ground    Incase  the  |  cheaper  land_ 

trodden  firmly  down,  then  set  your  line  and  |drill.  Mr.  s.  tells  ug  that  be  sows  them  on  |  corn  crop  does  not  appropnate  all  the  nutriment  i  I  ^  ^  that  we  cannot  raige  gbe  on 
proceed  as  before.  j  sward,  and  raises  good  crops.    They  do  not  f  conta.ned  m  the  sod  and  manure  .  is  not  tost  j  ^  ^  ilQ0  aQ  acre]  g.mply  for  their  wqo)j 

We  use  two  lines,  setting  one  before  the  first |ahow  as  well  early  ;n  tbe  Beas0n,  but  grow  I to  the  ^raw  01  op  ^  c.  usualIv  tollows  111  tnej  ^  ^  probabilitieg  are  tbat  tbe  profitg  cannot 
row  is  done,  so  that  a  portion  of  our  help  can  |  rapidl   from  AugUst  onward.  I  succeedmg  year,  hut  it  seems  apparent  tl»t|be         la        Take  Qne  of  three  old 

proceed  at  once  to  setting  the  second  row,!  por  cows  I  prefer  the  Ion.  Orange  variety  ]  clrcumstanf 8  maf.  ^mb!ne  £  r^dfr  louS|  Merino  wethers  that  I  sold  the  other  day  for 
while  others  pack  the  first,  and  so  on  till  all  ]  ^hT^^^  I  ^anU^       °n?  lhlck  S°d  ,f  **  fprmg  and  |  a  do  .(  ^ 

=  iue  vvuue  iseigian  are  quite  asgoouioi  norbeb,   p]owed  under  for  corn ,  reall y  a  detriment  in- =  *      '  ,    ,  ,.    „  .  „    ,    J  .  .  vl        ,  », 
Jr  „    .    .    -         „      t.„  T  .  ....  I  because  they  are  rather  more  tender.    As  soon  I  gt   d   f    benefit  t  th  A  Darticular  cror,  I  cost  t0  feed  mm  ?   Hu  sheared  four  pounds  the 

We  water  freely,  in  dry  weather,  till  July  1 5th  j  ag  the  ^  are  ^  in  ^  rQWS  tb  gbould  |  st^d  of  a  benefit  t0  *at  Partl«u'al  croP'  |  first  year,  and  five  pounds  the  next,  and  five 
when  the  vines  will  have  become  rooted,  and  l  bg  ^  ^  &  gcuffle  hog  wbich  leayes  aU  the  \  In  no  case,  we  think,  can  the  results  from  ;  poundg  tbig  year_say  fourteen  pounds.  I  sold 
will  stand  a  severe  drouth.- Rural  American,  j  ^  beh;ud     ^  doeg  ^  wQrk  \  manuring  sod  ground  in  the  Spring  for  corn  |  the  flrgt  twQ  dipg  for  60  centg_    The  ]agt  cUp 

!  than  a  common  hoe,  besides  doing  it  at  least  I  'h°?e  f  1U  the  Autum°-   JD  1  is  not  sold,  but  would  not  bring  more  than 

THE  APPLE  WORM-THE  HAY-ROPE  REMEDY.  I  twice  as  fast.    They  should  be  hoed  again,  as  I  instance  the  manuie  is  in  a  moie  ae-  4fJ  centg_    Thig  gbeepj  therefore,  has  brought 

-  -  '  !goon  ag  tbe  weedg  show  themselves-    and  I  composed  state  and  its  elements  are  more  im-|me  iD>  say  $2.40  for  the  first  year,  $3.00  for 

Nearly  all  our  readers  must  bave  noticed }         ^     ]antg  ar(j  aQ  inch  or'more  I  mediately  available,  but  the  greatest  benefit  |  tbe  gecQnd  yeaP)  and  $2. 00  for  the  third  year- 

that  the  apple-worm  is  very  destructive  this )  ^&      ^  is  loierablv  clean'  i  COmeS  fl'°m  the  effeCt  Which  the  moistnre  has !  $7.40  in  all.    The  sheep  sold  for  $2.75,  so  that 

year.    Fruit-growers  have  lost  a  considerable  |  •      ^  »     ^  band  w         M  on  the  fertilizer  and  the  soil-that  of  extracting;^  grosg  veceipts  for  three  and  a  half  years- 

portion  of their  apple  crop  bj 'this  troub  esome  ;  J      ^  to0m\*  done  before  thl!the  *  matter.aud  lmPafnS  f  to  the|keep  amount  to  $10.15.    Washing,  shearing, 

insect,  and  every  consumer  of  this  wholesome  ;         '  ^    H  de]     d  too  lono.  tbe  I  ground  where  it  is  m  exactly  the  right  condi- 1  tying  up  the  wool>  aud  markeUng  the  three 

fauithas  again  and  again  been  annoyed  by  j  B  f  weedinc  will  be  increased  and  tbe  I  tion  to  nourish  the  plant  as  soon  as  its  roots  |^  would  cost  50  cents,  and  it  will  be  liberal 

finding  a  filthy  maggot  at  the  core  of  an  apple,  j  j  ^  b &iminished  if  tb'  gtand  I  begin  to  demand  sustenance.  This  is  the  result  |  tQ  gay  j  taye  receiyed  $9  65  for  feed  and  at. 
Remedies  or  preventives  have  from  time  to  j        tbick  .q  ^  should  be  j  which  comes  from  spreadmg  manure  on  sod  j  tendance.    NoW)  gucb  a  sbeep  would  probably 

time  been  tried,  to  keep  this  insect  from  damag-  f  I  ground  in  the  Fall,  and  another  very  important  |  consume  in  three  years  and  a  half,  a  ton  of 

ing  fruit,  and  among  them  the  most  successful  j  ;  haryegti  ^  fagt  tM  to  be  done  is  to  j  one  is  that  the  grass  is  also  invigorated  and  j  bayj  or  ^  equivalent.  0f  course  he  was  not 
appears  to  be  the  winding  of  hay-ropes^  cotton  |  cutofftbe      ^.ih  &  h  for  |  starts  early  and  strong  the  next  Spring,  furnish- ,  fed  exclugively  on  bay,  and  j  only  put  it  in 

battmg,  or  any  other  soft,  loose  substance,  |  * ^  ^  ^  &  |  mg  either  early  feed  for  sheep  and  young  cattle,  j  tbig  form  to  enable  us  to  get  some  idea  of  the 

around  the  trunks  and  principal  branches,  to  |  *  p  f  fc  ^  gmal,  bea  Pasg  aloD  I  or,  better  still,  an  increased  amount  of  veget-  j  amount  of  food  sucb  a  gbeep  would  eat.  An 
afford  a  hiding  place  for  the  larvte,  in  which  to  |  as  c]oge  as       f  '       ^         { able  substance  to  plow  into  the  soil.    There  is,  |  acre  of  good  cloyer  Would  furnish  food  enough 

spin  their  cocoons  and  undergo  their  transform- ;  and  ^  anotber  ^      ^  &  ^  ^  ,  probably,  no  better  way  of  heading  off  the  |  for  balf  a  dozen  of  sucb  sbecp  for  a  year-part 

atl0nS-  I  back  side  towards  the  carrot,  push  them  out  1 destructlve  cut  worm-  tllan  to  manure  ln  tue  I  mown  and  part  grazed.    To  keep  a  sheep  three 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  |  ^  baud  ^       ^  j  Fall,  allow  the  grass  to  grow  large  in  the  Spring  j  yearg  and  a  ^  tberefbre;  we  should  Deed  as 

spates  that,  in  the  orchard  o  Dr  Trimble,  of ,    ,                  J_            J  ^           f  and  plow  it  under  as  quickly  preceding  plant-|much  ag  seven-twelfths  of  an  acre  would  pro- 
New  Jersey,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- =    ...     °  ,     /.„„,    .  ,    .  ,      ,          ling  as  possible.    The  worms  will  feed  on  the  =  rln„„  in  „  v„„r    Tn  other  words  this  sheen 
e   v.  a      ii          m  •          iwill  dig  about  100  bushels  in  a  day,  by  this  I    °                           ,          ,.,  ..     t  .       =  auce  in  a  year,    in  otner  woius,  tnis  bueep 
mg  the  efficacy  of  what  he  calls    Dr.  Trimble  s ;          »    ^             &g  >>  ^  tf|  grass  and  let  the  corn  alone  until  it  gets  large  j  wbich  bag  brought  me  $9.G5)  bag  eaten  food 

remedy  for  the  apple-worm.'    Hay-ropes  had  i      .  ¥         ■        ..  '    \  enough  to  successfully  withstand  their  attacks.  I  „„„.,  t.  mh.t  „„nl,i  lip  nv,tiinprl  from  a  little 

i  „,.^h       tr,mi,„nf»i  0(nL  „  a  "cut  in  season,  as  the  roots,  but  not  in  propor-=    Ti-6  .   .  ,  .    .  | equal  to  what  could  be  obtainea  irom  a  nine 

been  wound  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  ,  '      ^        ^  »     .    It  may  be  urged  that  manure  wastes  by  long  |  Qvel.  ba]f  an  acre  of  good  cloyer.    This  makes 

large  numbers  of  Uiemsects  had  been  caught^  ■  ^  June._J:  [  exposure  to  the  weather  when  thus  spread  in|a  better  gbow  for  tbe  profit  of  wool.growing 
some  having  attained  the  pupa  state,  others ,  { an  undecomposed  state.  This  is  not  the  case ,  than  T  expected,  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
having  only  just  reached  their  hiding-place,  j  '  [largely,  at  least  during  the  late  Fall,  Winter,  j sideratioQ  ,he  fact  that  the  manure  will  do 
were  still  larva;.  The  whole  number  of  insects }  " """" " ~  |  and  early  Spring  months,  when  the  weather  is  I  near,  ag  mucb  d  ag  ;f  tbe  clover  bad  been 
caught  on  one  tree  during  the  season  amounted  I  S.  J.  Woodman,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  writes  to]  cool  and  rain  and  snow  plentiful.  Nor  is  it  \  „lowed  under  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any 
to  a  thousand.  Trees  which  formerly  had  all  I  the  New  York  Farmer's  Club,  that  a  barrel  or  { probable  that  manure  loses  its  valuable  elements  j  kind  0f  slock  which  for  the  care  and  labor 
their  fruit  destroyed,  were,  under  this  treat-  j  a  cask  of  new  sweet  cider,  buried  so  as  to  be  |  to  the  extent  which  is  popularly  believed,  even  |  begtowed  ^jj  pay  mUch  better  —  J.  Harris. 
ment,  bearing  very  fair  crops.  A  complete  ex-  ]  well  covered  with  fresh  earth,  will  turn  to  sharp  |  at  any  season,  by  exposure  on  the  surface  of!  ' 
termination  could  not  be  expected,  while  the  j  clear,  delicious  vinegar  in  three  or  four  weeks,  \  the  ground  if  it  is  spread  out  thin  so  as  to  avoid  I   

neighboring  fruit-growers  took  no  precaution }  as  good  as  ever  sought  affinity  with  cabbage,  1  undue  fermentation  ;  its  effects  as  a  mulch  are !  Over  100,000  bushels  of  Canada  barley  were 
against  the  insect.    Dr.  Trimble  applies  two  I  pickles,  or  table  sauce.  1  compensatory.— Rural  Neio  Yorker.  *  received  at  Cleveland  last  week. 


As  a  weary  traveler  was  wending  his  way  through  the  mud  in  a  far-west  region  of  the  country,  he  discovered  a  young  maiden  seated  in 
front  of  the  door  of  a  small  log  house.  He  rode  up  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and  asked  the  girl  for  a  drink  of  water.  He  drank  it,  and,  she  being 
the  first  woman  he  had  seen  for  several  days,  offered  her  a  dime  for  a  kiss.  The  young  maiden  accepted  the  offer,  and  received  both  the  kiss 
and  the  dime.  The  traveler  was  about  to  resume  his  journey,  but  the  girl,  never  before  having  seen  a  dime,  asked:  "What  am  I  to  do  with  the 
dime?"  "You  may  use  it  any  way  you  wish,"  he  replied,  "It  is  yours.  "If  that's  the  case,"  said  she,  "I'll  give  you  back  the  dime  and  take 
another  kiss." 


Tints  Faww  awl  Fkesiiie. 
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If*  ni»    atJiiri        T  Vt  1?  <S.  t  VX  V  1    There  are  many  other  farm  matters,  some  of ' 
*t  ii*  ^itt&dttl&.j  them  unseasonable)  ,bat  degcrve  our  decided  j  t 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

The  Rural  Minncsotian  thinks  fifteen  bush 


G.  W.  and  S.  S.  FOSS,  EDITORS. 


The  Akcn  Press,  Ga.,  gives  an  account  of  ! 
j  the  new  plant,  Japan  Clover,  which  has  found  j 
i  protest.     But  as  'Winter  is  upon  us,  with  I  its  way  mysteriously  into  the  middle  regions  of  ! 

\  bleak,  cutting  blasts  and  icy  mantle  of  snow,  I  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.    It  is  ascertained  I els  per  ucrc  is  hiSh  cnouSb  !1S  ,be  avera^ 
Iwcwill  add  a  closing  protest  against  a  poor  j  to  be  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  byjyle,d  01  wBa  111  MSlne80,a  ,lils  >'car'  nni1 
SATURDAY   NOVEMBER  23  18G7  I  wood-pile,  or  a  pile  of  poor  wood.    Nothing!  what  means  it  was  conveyed  to  the  region  in|that  ""'  croP  111  llle  vicinity  of  Sr.  Paul  has 

 !..............  „  „„..'.       J  !  adds  more  to  a  sense  of  comfort  and  cheerful-  j  question  is  yet  unexplained.    The  Press  is  of j  been  damaged  twenty  per  cent,  by  rains  since 

""" 7~".      " "™-"~"""""'"™-"""""  j  ness  jn  mj(j  "Winter  than  an  abundance  of  good  I  the  opinion  that  this  clover  will  prove  of  vast  f "a'a  Sacked. 

AOBloULTrKE  feeds  ns ;  to  a  RTeat  extent  It  clotheum ;  with- :  °        £  1  *  • 

out  it  we  could  not  hare  maniifiicturea.andshoiiM :  i  , , . .     ;  \  fuel.    Every  farmer  should  have  a  plentiful  !  importance  to  the  planters  of  the  South  in  the!    The  mass  ot  agriculturists  arc  only  betrin- 

merce.   These  all  stand  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster—  the  =  *•  £      *  *  r. 

largest  in  the  center,  and  that  largest  is  Agricuiiure.-DA.MKL  j  SUppiy  of  dry,  seasoned  wood,  cut  and  pack-  =  renovation  of  the  soil  so  much  exhausted  by  |  ning  to  understand  the  value  and  importance  ol 

 ,'„„'„'  led  undercover.    A  portion  of  green  wood  I  continuous  cotton  cropping.    The  plant  is  I  guano,  France  having  imported  but  25,000  tons 

'  |  will  do  to  mix  with,  your  seasoned  fuel  ;  but  j  perennial,  and  supplies  excellent  pasturage  for !  in  the  past  year,  against  150,000  tons  absorbed 
!  don't  try  the  patience  of  your  good  wife  by  I  stock  and  a  rich  mass  for  turning  under  on  j  by  England  in  the  same  time. 
There  are  numerous  matters  in  rural  econ- !  neglecting  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  both  |  cultivated  ground, 
oray  against  which  we  offer  our  honest  protest,  j  descriptions ;  and  have  it  cut  and  sheltered,  j 
Not  that  we  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  agri-  j  ready  for  use.    We  are  aware  that  many  farm- j 
cultural  classes,  but  there  are  some  things  con- 1  ers  burn  anthracite  coal;  but  in  our  estima-j 
nccted  with  their  profession  which  require  cor-  j  tion  a  wood  fire  is  an  indispensable  luxury  to  j 


WE  PROTEST. 


  {    Illinois  is  jubilant  at  having  produced  an  ex- 

R.  U.  Leonard,  writing  from  Wyoming  \ cellem  cotton  croP>  tbis  ycar    Tberc  wcro 
countv,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  says : !  ;J00°  balcs  raised  in  0De  com,,y  n,one-  Tbe 
"I  believe  it  pays  every  farmer  who  works! lllillois  c,,l,,m  leSion  is  ia  tbe  southern  part  of 


rection  and  improvement.  These  are  matters  j  every  farm  house, 
of  personal  interest,  only,  yet  they  have  an  in- 1 
fluence  tending  to  make  the  business  unprofit-  j 
able,  and  to  bring  into  disrespect  the  most  hon- ! 
orablc  and  venerable  of  human  arts.  I 
We  protest  against  the  ownership  of 


|  clay  land  to  plow  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  j 


!  the  State. 


!  Fall,  especially  that  which  he  means  to  sow  to !  Tbe  Scientific  American  says 
!  Spring  grain.  The  plowing  should  be  done ! wav  10  ckau  cider  barrcls  is  to  P«  lin,f,>  water 
I  when  the  land  is  dry,  and  if  it  turns  up  in!and  a  common  trace  chain  into  the  barrel 
[great  lumps  so  much  the  better.  Plow  deep ! lbrou^'  tUe  hunS  bole>  first  ^8  a  strong 
It  is  not  often  that  American  cattle  find  a !  and  leave  the  surface  rough.    The  frost  and  j tK]ne  {"      d,ain  to  l,raw  il  0,,t  wi,b-  Sbske 

.  uiarket  in  Europe.    Not  that  some  of  our  im-i  rain  will  pulverize  and  lighten  the  soil,  making j tbu  barrel  ubout  unt,!  lbc  cba!n  wears  olT  tbe 
much  and,  and  the  attempt  to  cultivate  more  i  ,  ,      ,    „     .  „,  .       =.,.,,       ,      .,         ,    ,        „    .        _      !  mould  or  nomaee  then  rinse  with  cold  water 

.        _     '      T   .      ,  .        |  proved  breed  of  animals  are  of  less  merit  or  !  it  friable  and  easily  worked  next  Spring.    Deep  i  moulu  or  pomace,  "«-u  rinse  wun  <  «.i  i  water, 
than  can  be  made  profitable.    It  is  safe  to  say  1 1  ,  ,         .    ,  ,      ,  ,     .  .         .  I  ,     .  ,    - .  .  \     „      .  „      .   1    _   _    .  , 

.  it       „   _.,     ...     .  -    .  =  value  than  those  raised  abroad,  but  it is  rare  to  =  plowing  on  clay  land  is  better  than  shallow,  for ;    In  En'ddU<!,  at  <  ;rt  50,000  '    -  of  cheese 

that  three-tourths  of  the  farmers  of  this  couu-=„  ,  .,  ,     .,  .      =  .  .  ,  „     „    a  a      '  ' 

.....         ,  ,  ,    =  find  a  man  with  courage  and  pride  enough  to  !  thc  reason  that  such  lands  are  generally  ot  a  !  are  made  annually,  and  about  30   OOti  as  more 

try  would  raise  better  and  larger  crops,  make  =     ,  .  °     _  -.  .  ,    ,         .,  f    ,         ,  .  =  „  J  ' 


that 


JOOtl 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  IN  EUROPE. 


too 


.....  .  .       ...      i  undertake  the  enterprise.    Recently,  Mr.  Shel- =  rich,  deep  soil :  the  great  drawback  on  their!  are  imported  lrom  America.    The  consump- 

more  money,  and  with  less  anxiety  and  labor,  =  ^.  -  „|  ,  .     ,     .    =  '  .   „        ,  '  .* 

,„  .,  , .  .        v      »,    ,    ,  .t.  =  don,  of  Geneva,  New  lone,  exported  a  small  i  producinLr  largely  being  the  imperfect  pulveriz-  \  tion  of  cheese  in  England  is  saiU  to  have  m- 

if  they  owned  but  one  half  the  land  they  now !      :    .  _,,  ^.  ,;    5  ._,  s".       .       .      „  ,  ,,.,,= 

w  it  gratifies  the  ambition  to  lberd  °'  Suortborns  to  England.  They  werejation  given  it.  Only  get  the  clay  soil  loose  \  creased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population, 
of  land  to  kee  i  Sar^e  herds  ^  ra'sed  b-v  ^n  Samuel  Thorne,  of  Thorndale  |  enough  to  a  good  depth  and  you  are  very  sure  land  for  some  years  past  the  [nice  i  here  has 

'  -  °.     ,    !  on  the  Hudson.    This  lot  of  cattle,  comprising  I  of  a  good  crop— that  is  if  it  keeps  loose  while  it  1  steadily  risen,  and  the  amount  imported  ha«  al  • 

mploy  numerous  larm  hands,  i  ...  ,,,,„       ...  =  '  =         1        '  1 


possess.    We  know  it  gratifies  the  ambition  to  I 
own  a  great  tract 
of  cattle,  and  to  em,,.. 

•    ,.  .  u        •  ,     .  I  nine  head,  was  probably  the  finest  in  this  coun- us  growing. 

But  scientific  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  out  = 


Draining  is  very  necessary  to  se- 1  ready  increased. 


on  these  large  farms  without  a  proportionably  1 tly-    They  Were  °f  the  Wghest  blood'  Said  t0  \ cure  tbis'  aS  any  0ne  Can  rcadily  See>    0ur  clay  I    A  mulch  of  coal-ashes,  placed  Vound  cur- 
ia this  count,y  We  have  not  I  be  almost  entirely  of  pure  Bates  extraction.-  j  soils  are  the  best  of  all,  if  they  are  only  rightly  j  rant  busbeS)  is  Mid  t0  be  an  effectual  remedy 


large  capital, 
that  capital. 


Consequently  the  only  way  toiThe  SaIe  t0ok  place  laSt  m0nth'  near  ^e  f  managed,  but  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  capital  to  |  for  the  currant-worm  or  caterpillar.  A  little 
carry  out  improved  agriculture  is  to  altempt !  Q^en's  farm  at  Windsor,  and  immediately  fol- 1  work  them:  they  must  be  drained,  plowed }  mound  of  wood  or  coal-ashes  placed  around 
less  and  do  what  is  done  in  the  most  thorough  1 lowing  the  Sale  of  80me  forty  bead  of  Sbort- 1 deep'  subsoi]ed-  worked  UP loose  and  unc-  80  \  the  base  of  the  trunks  of  fruit-trees,  will  prc- 
manner.    Instead  of  cultivating  ten,  twenty  I holus  owned  by  Victoria-    Tbe  biSbest  P'icellhe  roots  can  get  tbe  food  they  contain,  and  |  vent  the  attacks  of  the  borer 

.  .  .  ,  .  ,  I  reached  by  the  best  of  the  Queen's  stock  was!  they  will  prove  the  most  productive  of  any."  1 

or  thirty  acres,  put  your  manure  labor  and  ^        y     ^  ^  ^  |  _  \    Corn  is  selling  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas, 

skill  on  one  halt  those  acres.     Lnderdrain  f       |    ^  ^  |    The  cultivation  of  the  beet,  for  the  purpose  j  for  forty  cents  per  bushel.    Cotton  is  said  not 

every  field  that  requires  , t  use  the  subsou  j ^ »  ^  ,,round  prices,"  but  the  animals !°f  making  sugar,  is  attracting  considerable  at- !  to  be  in  demand.  "None  of  the  merchants 
plough,    manure  generously,  cultivate  thor- 1  ououuced    chea     ,      O.ood  Euo.lisb  !  tention  in  the  Western  States.    An  exchange  \  are  buying  except  at  ruinous  figures  for  the 

oughly  and  the  result  will  be  a  larger  aggre-  j         1  5      |  says :-"  We  notice  that  a  public  speaker  re- 1  planters."   Some  are  offering  only  eight  cents  a 

gate  profit  at  the  end  of  each  successive  yea r.  |J         following  is  a  list  of  the  American  ^  ceutlJr  stronS1y  urSed  upon  the  people  of  Wis- !  pound  for  cotton  in  good  order,  and  of  fair 
We  protest  against  the  general  error  among  j  ^  ^  ^  thek  j  COnsin  the  importance  of  this  vegetable  produc-  \  staple. 

{ (;ve  prices  •  **  l'on  'or  manufacturing  purposes,  and  advised  \    Mr.  \\  m.   Hayhurst,  of  Kane  township, 

attempting  to  keep  more  than  can  be  kept  well,  f 


farmers  of  keeping  too  much  stock — that  is,  in  i 

1  tive  prices : 

£  s.  |  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  its  cultivation  es  !  Vinton  countv,  Iowa,  harvested  a  little  over 

Third  Duke  of  Geneva,  517  10;  ,  ..  ,,  i  ,„„ ,     ,   ,     ,      .   ,  '         „  , 

Twelfth  Duke  of  Thorndale,  194  5 1  an  industry  promising  a  sure  and  large  return,  j  400  bushels  of  oats  from  a  few  rods  over  five 

Seventh  Duchess  of  Geneva  735  oo  j  The  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  !  acres  of  ground,  beiDg  an  average  of  eighty 

rmw^J^rf°f Ill  Z  \  is  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons  annually,  \  bushels  to  the  acre.    Whoever  has  a  heavier 

rlflh  Maid  of  Oxford,  210  00  ;  J  '  • 

countess  of  oxford,  '.  262  io  I  of  which,  before  the  war,  only  one-ninth  was !  crop  will  please  report. 

sixth  Maid  of  oxford  420  00  1  raised  within  our  borders.    The  industrial  dis- 1    ,,-  ,,  -,.       c      .        ...    T„.    .  „  ,. 

.  seventh  Maid  of  oxford  273  00  ;.         .  ,.  ,         ,  ,=    \v .  C.  Flayer,  Secretary  of  the  Illmois  Horli- 

.  Eighth  Lady  or  Oxford  472  io  j  integration  resulting  upon  the  war  has  reduced  j  S()ci^        rt8  gix  thousan(,  five  hun_ 

!  this  to  a  much  more  significant  fraction.  =  ,    ,  <■".!•  v.  n> 

-  •  i  °  !  dred  quarts  of  strawberries  grown  upon  a  half 

sptrtt  nv  tttf  Ari?Tf  TTTTTti?  at  pt?vss    1    By  ^  Fl'°nch  ^  ^-"^S  more )  acre  of  gr0und,  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and 

SPIRIT  01  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS.    |  t]iau  a  tQn  of  sugar  u  produced  t0  tbe  acre,  )  gix  bushcls  t0  tbe  acre. 

;  and  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  the  land  may  ! 
Tub  Utica  Herald  gives  special  attention  to  j  be  k    t  ju      d  condition,  and  manure  is  onlv  !    A  Private  Ietter  hom  St-  Louis  ^J'5  ;    *' Wc 
The  too  common  practice  j  the  agricultural  productions  of  central  New  f  needed  m  aUel.nate  years, 
stock,  such  as  calves  and  ]  York.    It  thinks  the  present  price  of  factory  I 


We  all  know  the  result  of  generous  feeding  on  ]  , 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals;  we  know  that  1 3. 
with  extra  feed  and  care  there  is  profit ;  but  if  H- 
wc  are  over-stocked,  and  are  obliged  to  feed  !  \ 
scantily,  we  shall  find  our  animals  a  source  of!  7. 
loss  rather  than  profit.    This  is  particularly  !  | 
the  case  in  the  Winter  season,  more  especially  I 
with  young  slock.    The  practice  of  allowing! 
cattle  to  go  half  fed  is  poor  economy.    The  j 
practice  of  suffering  cattle  to  remain  out  dur- 1 
lng  Winter  nights,  without  shelter,  is  a  species  | 
of  cruel  neglect, 
of  feeding  young 


'  ]  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  manure  is  only  I 

The  labor  of  raising  I have  bad  a  tcrribly  dl7  Summer  and  Fall. 

j  There  is  great  danger  that  the  Fall  wheat  will 


colts,  on  the  poorest  hay  or  fodder,  is  the  worst  |  cheese  is  not  remunerative.  The  market  is 
of  inhumanity. 


a  crop  of  beets  is  said  to  be  less,  the  expense  I 


j  less,  and  the  certainty  of  a  crop  greater  than  a  j 


I  be  a  failure  this  year  on  account  of  the  drouth. 


AU  young  animals  require,  j  dull,  the  best  cheese  selling,  last  week,  at  13*  a  |  cora  and  tbe  is  as  d  foral,  prac.  j  Our  millers  arc  buying  up  wheat,  anticipating 
and  should  have,  the  bes  feed  the  farm  affords,  p  4J  cents.  In  regard  to  future  prospects  of\  {\qq\  purposes  as  cane  sugar.  If  the  business  is  I a  scarcity  in  the  Spring  on  this,  account." 
It  hese  animals  are  pinched  and  neglected  the  j  the  cheese  trade,  the  Herald  says :-"  We  uu-  j  as  fituble  as  „  ass^ted  tuere  seems  u0  !  The  Sf  Louis  Republican  thus  refers  to  the 
first  year  of their  growth,  they  become  stunt- ;  derStand  very  little  cheese  has  been  made  in !  good  reason  wny  tbe  cultivation  0f  the  beet!  same  matter:  "The  intense  and  protracted 
ea  ana  ot  litue  pront.  Comtortab  e  shelter,  |  Ohio  since  August,  The  drouth  has  been  very  j  sbou]d  not  become  a  lucratiye  industry  iu  the  I  drouth  which  has  scourged  a  portion  of  our 
with  a  Plenty  to  eat,  is  essentia  to  the  health ;  severe  west>  cutting  off  thc  cUee8e  productj  ( broa(J  -  ^  Qf       ^  „  j  s       ha3        seriously  affccted  thc  corn  crop, 

and  thrift  of  all  domestic  animals.    Sheep  and  |  and  the  probability  is  that  aU  or  nearly  all  this  j  _  { In  some  places  five  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be 

calves  require  particular  attention  in  Winter,  j  western  cheese  will  be  wanted  for  the  western  !    „n     ..  .  ,.     „      ,      „    !  considered  a  fair  average  •  and  in  most  no 

We  molest  nn-ninsiilip  nrirtirp  nni  mnwal        ,  ,  .  ,,t_,        '    M.  Geyehn,  manager  of  the  French  "  Na-  \  consiuxrui  a  i.nt  u\LiaDt.,  auu 

\Vcp  oltst  a=ainst  the  practice  not  general,  [and  southern  home  trade.    It  should  be  borne|  ;      '         °       „  (urkev  |  farmer  calculates  the  yield  at  half  that  of  ordi- 

of  depriving  horses  and  cattle  of  bedding  at  j  m  mind)  too,  that  our  own  home  stocks  are  to !  tl0U.al  1  °"'v,>,  U,mPan>  '   W  tba    ,ur'^  j  ^      {Mmm  bave  more  stock 

tliis  inrlement  season     Thelinrse  oiihnn.rh  5 u       ,  . „  ,       r        ,  ,     1  cocks  are  employed  largely  to  hatch  and  rear  =  n,lIT  ) Ljr--  iu,,u-> 

!  chickens,  as  ihey  can  incubate  a  much  hrger !  tban  they  can  winter  through,  and  are  willing 
I  number  of  eggs  than  hens.  The  way  in  which  [ and  anxious  to  sell  at  veiy  low  prices.  In 
!  they  are  induced  to  take  to  the  hens  eggs  is  as  ! mal,y  of  ,hc  counties  between  Jefferson  City 
I  follows:  ''A  glass  or  two  of  strong  wine  island  the  Mississippi  river,  cattle  can  be  bought 
A  contemporary  journal  has  the  following  j  dd  own  a  turkeys  throat  and  whilst  in  a  ^  at  about  half  the  price  they  commanded  reatUly 
comfort,  and  adds  to  his  working  capacity.- 1  on  the  value  of  pork  as  food.    Its  views  areIP°"  T- \-     5  V  ^  ,       j  «fl9atvear" 

flnr  mileli  nnws  wiimns  nmro  ii,™  yn,T  nii»ri       mi      <i  m,      ■  ,,  ■       .         ,  =  state  of  inebriation  the  feathers  are  plucked  off  = la- 1  j  • 

uur  miicu  cows,  pei naps  moie  than  any  other,  sensible.    " There  is  no  trouble  in  eating  pork  | 


inclement  season.    The  horse,  although  j  be  made  up.    A)1  ,bese  facts  sbould  be  taken  = 
an  animal  of  great  endurance,  has  a  delicate  j  lnt0  consideration  by  dairymen  in  estimating  J 
and  sensitive  constitution,  and  is  as  liable  to!prjce.s 
colds  and  disease  as  his  master.    A  good  bed  1 
of  straw,  or  coarse  ha)',  is  essential  to  his  I 


stock,  require  a  good  bed,  and  should  be  made,  I  in  a  cold  climate.    It  is  needed— or  some  fatty  j 


I  his  breast,  and  he  is  placed  on  a  large  sitting  of !    In  Germany,  seed  wheat  is  changed  from 


of  bedding,  abundance  of  pure  water,  and  oth-  j  which  he  is  kept.  "  If  he  is  kept  as  a  mere  I  h'S  b°''y  'iCpt  Wa™  a"(1  S°"thca  by.  Cr°UCh" !  Old  animals  of  every  kind  are  unprofitable 
er  kind  attentions.    In  regard  to  store,  and  fat-  j  scavenger  on  filth  and  rottenness,  the  mert  |^5^**^^^!?^!S™!^La!!ll^  ■tonM  <tf  Wtae  fliey  befaMWMl 


in  all  resnrrts  is  romfortnvilp  n«  nmnihla    Tn  ^„  „  t  e    .i  ,       .  ^         T  I  eggs.    On  coming  to  his  senses  next  morning,  f  high  and  poor  land  to  low  and  rich  land.  Tlie 

m  an  itspecis,  as  comionaDie  as  possible,    to ;  meat,  for  the  support  of  life,  while  at  the  South M,  ,    ,  ,,       ,         ,  =-      ,    <■        c  .  ,      4.  .       r.  „„j 

keep  up  the  largest  flow  of  milk,  you  must  not  \  vegetable  diet  is  better.  But  whether  the  ho,  I he  ^  bat  \  ^\  c^  LaS  C°"ie  °VC^  SCCf  °f  ,tL"  h™  th6  m°St  VltalUy'  Md 
only  feed  weU,  but  have  warm  stables,  plenty  [  should  be  eaten,  depends  on  the  manner  fi|J"n'  and  as  tbe  denudcd  and  lrrltiltcd  l'art  of !  makes  the  best  bread. 

is  kept  as  a  mere  ! . 

=  IE 

ttenness,  the  meat!  =  

teninghogs,  wc  have  heard  many  good  farm-  f  would  be  unfit  to  cat,  as  iits  food  must  enter  in- 1  C/,S  h'9  "eW  P°S,t,f '  *"  d,scharSe8  the  dutlC9 !  deteriorated  in  value  as  to  be  difficult  to  sell 
ers  declare  that  bedding  was  of  no  utility  or !  to  its  composition.    We  see  this  in  the  difter-  I    a  m°      10  tbe  am]y  lhUS  Up°D  h'm  I  even  at  a  very  reduced  price, 

value.    To  this  idea,  we  ofler  our  protest.    If  j  ence  between  the  bogs  fed  on  acorns  and  those  F*  tend™  and  VigilaUCC''  \    AU  dead  leaves  in  the  orchard,  garden  and 

you  want  the  opinion  of  the  hogs  throw  into  |  fed  on  corn.    Any  animal  that  lives  upon  the  }  ~~~  j  pIeasnre  ground  shou,d  be  collected  and  plac. .  1 

their  pens,  on  a  cold  day,  a  handful  of  straw,  j  filth  and  waste  of  cities,  should  be  rejected  as  j  A  Northern  man  who  recently  emigrated  to  1  as  a  mulch  around  ,he  trees,  bushes,  vines  ano! 
and  see  how  soon  they  will  carry  it  to  their  |  food.  But  if  the  hog  cau  be  kept  cleanly  and  j  Jeflerson  county,  in  the  lower  valley  of  Vir-  I  canes.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  compost  thrown 
nests.  The  hog  is  a  philosopher,  and  is  strong-  j  on  proper  food,  pork  is  as  healthy  as  beef,  or  { ginia,  made  1500  pounds  of  honey  from  50  bee  I  over  them  will  keep  them  from  being  blown, 
ly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  comfortable  bed.      !  poultry,  or  fish."  j  stands  ,ast  Su  wbich  he  go]d  for  ^        [         b  M 


a  wSliS^SS  ?LL!fr!'7If  WC  din  t0iay  tbe  sun  as  h"S^y  and  the  birds  will  sing  as  sweetly  to-morrow.  Business  will  not  be  suspended 

t^SSSzSr  ,b.e.SreaLmas?,,wlll  not  bestow  a  ,h0.uSbt  PP°n  our  memories.    "Is  he  dead?"  will  be  the  solemn  inquiry  of  a  few  as  they  pass  to 

lien  we 


their  business.    But  no  one 


....  .     *J  .  ,*    —  ~  •  ■•  DWltlllil    111'     111]    ,     \JL     a  CU  III'. 

RAt  hPsirle  th™     t.  Ja  j?  u  W     mlS9  U9.escePt  °urr  immediate  connection,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  forget  us  and  laugh  as  merrily  as  W 
f  \mZ  hP      Mn  T      .i  t         8    Uu™     a,  -VCvllfe!  PaS3  away-    0ur  cbildrcn  crowd  clo8e  bebind  us.  aDd  'bev  will  soon  be  gone.    In  a  few  years  not 
raj idTy  it  passes  '  member  him."    We  lived  m  another  age,  and  did  business  with  those  who  slumber  in  the  grave.    This  is  life  !  Bow 


The  W&vm  m&  Fireside. 


The  Firesitle  $$use, 

THE  BEVEBiSED  HOKSE. 

A  jolly  fat  friar  loved  liquor  good  store, 

And  he  had  drunk  stoutly  at  supper; 
He  mounted  his  horse  cue  night  at  the  door, 

And  sat  with  his  face  to  the  crupper; 
"Some  rogue,''  quoth  the  friar,  ''quite  dead  to 
remorse. 

Some  thief  whom  a  halter  will  throttle — 
Some  scoundrel  has  cut  off  the  head  ot  my  horse, 
While  I  was  engaged  with  my  bottle." 

The  steed  had  bis  tail  pointed  south  on  the  dale — 
'Twos  the  friar's  road  home,  straight  and  level, 
But,  when  spurred,  ahorse  follows  his  nose — not  his 
tail, 

So  be  scampered  due  north  on  a  revel. 

"  This  new  mode  of  docking,"  the  fat  friar  said, 
"I  perceive  does  not  make  a  horse  trot  ill ; 

And  'tis  cheap,  for  he  never  can  eat  off  his  head- 
While  I  am  engaged  with  my  bottle." 

The  steed  made  a  stop— to  a  pond  he  had  got— 

He  was  rather  lor  drinking  than  grazing; 
Quoth  the  friar,  "  'lis  strange  headless  borees  should 
trot, 

But  to  drink  with  their  tails  is  amazing!" 
Taming  round,  to  find  whence  this  phenomenon  rose. 

In  the  pond  Jell  this  son  of  a  bottle ; 
Quoth  he,  '  The  head's  found,  lor  I'm  under  the 
nose — 

I  wish  I  was  over  the  bottle." 


Fitesitle  Tale. 

THE  GHOST  KOBBEB. 

A  8TOEY  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

On  a  fine  evening,  in  the  Spring  of  1830,  a 
stranger,  mounted  on  a  noble-looking  horse, 
passed  slowly  over  the  snow-white  lime  stone 
road  leading  through  the  Black  Forest. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  going  to  rest  for  the  day, 
when  gloomy  shades  were  beginning  to  stalk, 
ha  drew  rein,  as  he  said : 

"This  must  be  near  the  spot,  surely.  I'll 
stop  here,  anyhow,  for  awhile,  and  see  what  I 
can  learn." 

Ha  thereupon  dismounted  and  entered  the 
parlor  of  the  inn,  where  he  sat  down  before  a 
small  table. 

"How  can  I  serve  you,  meinheer  ?"  said  the 
landlord. 

"See  to  my  horse  outside,"  replied  the  guest, 
carelessly,  but  at  the  same  time  eying  the  land- 
lord from  head  to  foot ;  ' 1  and  let  me  have  some 
wine — Rhine  will  do." 

The  landlord  was  turning  to  withdraw  from 
the  stranger's  presence  when  he  stopped  and 
said : 

"Which  way,  meinheer,  do  you  travel?" 

"To  Naustadt,"  replied  the  guest. 

"You  will  rest  here  to-night,  I  suppose?" 
continued  the  landlord. 

"I  will  remain  here  for  two  or  three  hours, 
but  I  must  then  be  off  so  as  to  reach  my  destin- 
ation in  the  morning.  I  am  going  there  to 
purchase  lumber  for  the  market." 

"And  you  have  considerable  money  with 
you  no  doubt  ?"  added  the  landlord  innocently. 

"Yes  considerable,"  replied  the  guest,  sip- 
ping at  his  wine  disinterestedly, 

"Then,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,"  said  the 
landlord,  "you'll  stay  here  till  morning." 

"Why?"  queried  the  stranger,  looking  up 
curiously. 

"Because,"  whispered  the  landlord,  looking 
around  aa  if  he  was  disclosing  a  great  secret 
and  was  afraid  of  being  heard  by  somebody 
else,  "every  man  who  has  passed  over  the 
road  between  this  and  Naustadt  at  night  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  been  robbed  or  murdered 
under  very  singular  circumstances." 

"What  were  the  singular  circumstances?" 
asked  the  stranger,  putting  down  his  glass 
empty,  and  preparing  to  fill  it  again. 

"Why,  yoa  see,"  the  landlord  went  on, 
while  he  approached  his  guest's  table  and  took 
a  seat.  "  I  have  spoken  with  several  who  have 
been  robbed,  and  all  I  could  learn  from  them 
is  that  they  remembered  meeting  in  the  lone- 
somest  part '  of  the  wood  a  something  that 
looked  while  and  ghastly,  and  frightened  their 
horses  ao  that  they  either  ran  away  or  threw 
their  riders ;  after  that  all  was  confusion  with 
them!  they  felt  a  shocking  sensation  and  a 
smothering,  and  finally  died  as  they  thought,  ; 


but  awoke  in  an  hour  or  so  to  find  themselves  j 
lying  by  the  roadside  robbed  of  everything."  j 
"Indeed!"  ejaculated  the  stranger,  looking} 
abstractedly  at  the  rafters  in  the  ceiling  as  { 
though  he  was  more  intent  upou  counting  [ 
them  than  he  was  interested  in  the  landlord's  j 
story.  J 
The  innkeeper  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  j 
Such  perfect  coolness  he  had  not  witnessed  in  t 
a  long  time.  [ 
"You  will  remain,  then!"  suggested  the| 
landlord  after  waiting  some  time  for  his  guest  [ 
to  speak.  j 
"•I?"  cried  the  stranger  starting  from  his  fit  I 
of  abstraction  as  though  he  were  not  sure  that  j 
i he  was  the  person  addressed.    "Oh  most  cer- [ 
|  tainly  not ;  I'm  going  straight  ahead,  ghost  or  [ 
i  no  ghost,  to  night."  | 
Half  an  hour  later  the  stranger  and  a  guide,  { 
{ called  William,  were  out  on  the  road  going  at  [ 
i  a  pretty  round  pace  toward  Naustadt. 

During  a  flash  of  lightning  the  stranger  ob-  j 
j  served  that  his  guide  looked  very  uneasy  about  j 
|  something,  and  was  slackening  his  horse's  pace  j 
I  as  though  he  intended  to  drop  behind.  I 
\  "Lead  on,"  cried  the  stranger;  "don!t  be] 
(afraid."  ; 
}  "I'm  afraid  I  cannot,"  replied  the  person] 
!  addressed,  continuing  to  hold  back  his  horse,  ] 
I  until  he  was  now  at  least  a  length  behind  his } 
!  companion.  "My  horse  is  cowardly,  and  be- } 
!  comes  unmanageable  in  a  thunder  storm.  If} 
lyou  will  go  on  though,  I  think  I  can  make} 
}  him  follow  close  enough  to  point  out  the  j 
}road."  ! 
!  The  stranger  pulled  up  instantly.  A  strange  ] 
}  light  gleamed  in  his  eyes  while  his  hand  sought  j 
I  his  breast  pocket,  from  which  he  drew  some-} 
}  thing.  The  guide  saw  the  movement  and } 
!  stopped  also.  j 
!  "Guides  should  lead,  not  follow,"  said  the! 
j  stranger,  quietly,  but  with  the  firmness  which  ] 
!  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the } 
j  person  addressed.  (  [ 
I    "  But,"  faltered  the  guide,  "  my  horse  won't } 

igo."  j 

}  "  Won't  he  ?"  queried  the  stranger  with  mock  ] 
j  simplicity  in  his  tone.  f 

The  guide  heard  a  sharp  click,  and  saw  | 
j  something  gleam  in  his  companion's  hand.  [ 

He  had  no  sooner  reached  his  old  position  I 
|  however,  than  the  stranger  saw  him  give  a  [ 
j  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  disappear,  as  [ 
i  though  he  had  vanished  through  the  thick } 
j  foliage  of  the  trees  skirting  the  road.  | 

The  stranger  dashed  up  to  the  spot,  and  saw  j 
I  that  his  guide  had  turned  down  a  narrow  lane  ! 
!  leading  from  the  road  into  the  heart  of  the  j 
\  wood.  | 
j;  He  heard  the  clatter  of  his  horse  as  he  gal-  j 
I  loped  off.  Without  wailing  another  instant  he } 
I  touched  his  horse  lightly  with  the  rein,  gave  | 
j  him  a  pricii  with  the  rowels,  and  off  the  noble  ] 
|  animal  started  like  the  wind  in  the  wake  of  the  I 
\  flying  guide.  j 
}  The  strauger's  horse  being  much  superior  to  I 
!  the  other's  the  race  was  a  short  one,  and  termin- 1 
j  ated  by  the  guide  being  nearly  thrown  from  [ 
j  his  saddle  by  a  heavy  hand  which  was  lain  I 
}  upon  his  bridle,  stopping  him.  1 

|  He  turned  upon  his  seat,  beheld  the  stranger's  [ 
i  face  dark  and  frowning,  and  trembled  violently  I 
j  as  he  felt  the  smooth,  cold  barrel  of  a  pistol  I 
i  pressed  against  his  cheek.  j 
"This  cursed  beast  almost  ran  away  with  j 
!  me,"  cried  the  guide,  composing  himself  as  j 
i  well  as  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  f 
"Yes  I  know,"  said  his  companion  dryly;  \ 
;  "  but  mark  my  words  young  man,  if  your  horse  I 
j  plays  such  tricks  again,  he'll  be  the  means  off 
|  seriously  injuring  his  master's  health." 

They  both  turned  and  entered  back  to  the ! 
road.  When  they  reached  it  again,  and  turned  I 
the  heads  of  their  animals  in  the  right  direction,  } 
the  stranger  said  to  his  guide  in  a  tone  which  j 
must  have  convinced  his  hearer  as  to  his  earn-  \ 
estness :  [ 
"Now,  friend  Wilhelm,  I  hope  we  under- 1 
stand  each  other  for  the  rest  of  the  journe}^.  1 
You  are  to  continue  on  ahead  of  me,  in  the  1 
right  road,  without  swerving  either  to  the  right  I 
or  to  the  left.  If  I  see  you  doing  anything  sus- ! 
picious,  I  will  drive  a  brace  of  bullets  through ! 


you  without  another  word  of  notice.  Now 
push  on." 

The  guide  started  on  as  directed,  but  it  was 
evident  from  his  movement  and  his  muttering 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  something  else  besides 
the  action  of  his  follower. 

In  the  meantime  the  thunder  had  increased 
in  its  violence,  and  the  flashes  of  the  lightning 
had  become  more  blinding. 

For  about  a  mile  the  two  horsemen  rode  on 
in  silence,  the  guide  keeping  up  directions  to 
the  letter,  while  his  follower  watched  his 
every  movement,  as  a  cat  would  watch  a 
mouse. 

Suddenly  the  guide  stopped  and  looked  be- 
hind. And  he  heard  the  click  of  the  stranger's 
pistol  and  saw  his  uplifted  arm. 

"Have  mercy,  meinheer,"  he  groaned:  'I 
dare  not  go  on." 

"  I  give  you  three  seconds  to  go  on,"  replied 
the  stranger,  sternly  "One!" 

"In  heaven's  name,"  implored  the  guide, 
almost  overpowered  with  fear,  "look  before 
me  in  the  road  and  you  will  not  blame  me." 

The  stranger  looked.  At  first  he  saw  some- 
thing white  standing  motionless  in  the  center 
of  the  road,  but  presently  a  flash  of  lightning 
lit  up  the  scene,  and  he  saw  that  the  white 
figure  was,  indeed  ghastly  and  frightful  enough 
looking  to  chill  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  even 
the  bravest  man.  If  his  blood  chilled  for  a 
moment  therefore,  it  was  not  through  any  fear 
that  he  felt  for  his  ghostly  mtercepter,  for  the 
next  instant  he  set  his  teeth  hard,  while  he 
whispered  between  them  just  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  his  terror  stricken  guide : 

"  Be  it  man  or  devil,  ride  it  down — I'll  follow. 
Two!" 

With  a  cry  of  despair  upon  his  lips,  the 
guide  urged  his  horse  forward  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  quickly  followed  by  the  stranger,  who 
held  his  pistol  ready  in  his  hand. 

In  another  second  the  guide  would  have 
swept  by  the  dreaded  spot,  but  at  that  instant 
the  report  of  a  pistol  rung  through  the  forest, 
and  the  stranger  heard  a  horse  galloping  off 
through  the  woods  riderless. 

Finding  himself  alone,  the  stranger  raised 
his  pistol,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  ghostly 
murderer  and  pressed  his  finger  upon  the 
trigger. 

The  apparition  approached  quickly,  but  in 
no  hostile  attitude.  The  stranger  stayed  his 
hand.  At  length  the  ghost  addressed  him  in  a 
voice  that  was  anything  but  sepulchral. 

"Here,  Wilhelm,  ye  mope,  out  of  your 
perch  this  minute  and  give  a  helping  hand. 
I've  hit  the  game  while  on  the  wing,  haven't 
I?" 

The  stranger  was  non-plussed  for  a  moment, 
but  recovering  himself,  he  grumbled  something 
unintelligible  and  leaped  to  the  ground.  One 
word  to  his  horse  and  the  brave  animal  stood 
perfectly  still.  By  the  snow-white  trappings 
on  the  would-be  ghost  he  was  next  enabled  to 
grope  his  way  in  the  dark  toward  that  in- 
dividual, Whom  he  found  bending  over  a  dark 
mass  about  the  size  of  a  man  on  the  road. 

As  the  tiger  pounces  on  his  prey,  the  stranger 
leaped  upon  the  stooping  figure  before  him, 
and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

"I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name,"  cried  the 
stranger  grasping  his  prisoner  by  the  neck  and 
holding  him  tight, — "Stir  hand  or  foot  until  I 
have  you  properly  secured  and  I'll  send  your 
soul  to  eternity." 

This  was  such  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs 
that  the  would-be  ghost  could  not  believe  his 
senses,  and  was  handcuffed  and  stripped  of  his 
dagger  and  pistols  before  he  had  time  to  speak. 

"And  you  are  not  my  son  Wilhelm?"  he 
gasped. 

"No,  landlord,"  replied  the  individual  ad- 
dressed, "  I'm  not.  But  an  officer  of  the  king, 
at  your  service,  on  special  duty  to  do  what  I 
have  to-night  accomplished.  Your  precious 
son,  Wilhelm,  who  thought  he  was  leading  a 
sheep  to  the  slaughter,  lies  there  in  the  road, 
killed  by  his  father's  hands." 

Two  weeks  later,  at  Bruchsale  prison,  in 
Baden,  the  landlord  of  the  Sign  of  the  Deer, 
and  the  Ghost  Robber  of  the  Black  Forest, 
who  was  the  same  identical  person,  having 
been  proven  guilty  of  numerous  fiendish  and 


]  artfully  contrived  robberies,  committed  at  dif- 
|  ferent  times  in  the  Black  Forest,  paid  the  pen- 
|  ally  of  his  crimes,  by  letting  fall  his  head  be- 
|  fore  the  executioner's  axe ;  since  when,  trav- 
jelling  through  Schwatzland  has  not  been  so 
|  perilous  to  life  and  purse,  nor  has  there  been 
1  any  Ghostly  Knight  of  the  Road  in  that  section 
|  of  the  world. 

|  A  DOG  STORY. 

}  "One  of  the  most  affecting  stories  I  ever 
I  heard  about  a  dog,"  writes  a  correspondent  of 
I  the  British  Workman,  "was  told  me  many 
|  years  ago  by  an  uncle  of  mine  who  once  lived 
}  in  Paris.  My  uncle  was  walking  on  one  of 
|  the  quays,  when  he  saw  a  man  approach,  hold- 
j  ing  a  dog  by  a  chain.  The  poor  animal  was 
I  frightened,  and  yet  did  not  attempt  to  struggle 
I  as  he  was  being  led  along.  He  looked  up  pit- 
i  eonsly  at  his  jailor,  and  every  now  and  then 
}  tried  to  fawn  about  his  feet,  as  if  pleading  with 
|  him."  "  He  might  know,  seemingly, what  was 
|  going  to  happen  to  him,"  said  the  man. 
]  "What  is  going  to  happen?"  inquired  my 
I  uncle. 

1  "  Sir,  I  am  going  to  drown  him,  that  is  what 
I  is  going  to  happen." 
!  "But  why,  sir,  are  you  h:s  master?" 
|  "I  am  certainly  his  master,  and  he  is  old ; — 
I  poor,  poor  Ponto !  I'm  sorry  but  it  must  be." 
1  The  dog  gave  a  low  whine,  and,  trembling, 
[.crouched  close  to  his  master. 
I  "  He  does  not  seem  so  very  old,  and  drown- 
[  ing  is  a  hard  death,"  said  my  uncle. 
[  "  Sir,  he  is  quite  useless." 
I  While  he  was  speaking  the  words,  the  man 
|  unmoored  a  little  boat,  lifted  the  dog  in,  and 
|  rowed  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  When  he 
[came  to  where  the  water  was  deepest,  my 
[  uncle  saw  him  lift  up  the  dog  suddenly,  and 
I  throw  him  with  great  force  into  the  stream. 
|  If  the  master  had  thought  the  dog's  age  and 
I  infirmities  would  prevent  his  struggling  for  life, 
he  was  ver}'  much  mistaken,  for  he  rose  to  the 
|  surface,  kept  his  head  well  up,  and  trod  the 
[  water  bravely.  The  man  then  began  to  push 
1  the  dog  away  with  an  oar,  and  at  last,  loosing 
[  all  patience,  he  struck  out  so  far  as  to  deal  the 
[  dog  a  blow  by  which  he  overbalanced  himself 
{  and  fell  into  the  river.  He  could  not  swim, 
I  and  nowT  began  the  generous  animal's  efforts 
[  not  to  save  his  own  life  but  that  of  his  master, 
]  who  was  trying  to  drown  him.  The  dog  swam 
}  to  him,  and  seizing  fast  hold  of  his  coal  collar, 
1  until  a  boat  put  off  to  his  rescue  and  brought 
I  him,  half  drowned  and  wholly  frightened,  to 
[  the  shore,  his  faithful  dog  barking,  crying,  and 
|  licking  his  hands  and  face  in  the  greatest  ex- 
|  citement  of  affection.  I  remember  still  the 
I  look  with  which  my  uncle  used  to  tell  how  he 
I  stepped  forward  and  asked  the  man,  "Do  you 
[  still  think  him  useless— this  noble,  generous 
|  dog." 

[  "  I  think  he  deserves  a  better  master,"  said  a 
f  gentleman,  who  had  witnessed  the  incident ; 
[  and  there  and  then  he  made  an  offer  to  buy 
[  Ponto,  but  the  man,  embracing  his  dog,  said 
[  hoarsely : 

[  "No,  sir,  no,  I  was  wrong,  and  as  long  as  I 
I  have  a  crust  I  will  give  half  to  my  poor  Pon- 
|  to." 

|  A  woman  who  had  a  basket  on  her  arm  came 
[  up  and  said,  "  I  should  think  you  would,  in- 
!  deed,  or  else  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  look 
{ him  in  the  face,"  and  out  of  her  basket  she 
[  took  a  piece  of  meat,  and  the  dog  was  feasted 
I  and  patted,  and  made  much  of,  and  from  that 
I  time,  as  long  as  my  uncle  stayed  in  Paris,  he 
!  often  saw  Ponto  on  the  quay,  and  the  story  of 
I  his  generosity  to  his  master  made  him  so  many 
I  friends  that  he  was  no  longer  burdensome. — 
I  No  one  was  suffered  to  molest  him,  and  his 
!  old  age  was  doubtless  the  happiest  part  of  his 
[life." 

}  A  Dandy  of  twenty-six  having  been  termed 
I  an  "  old  bachelor,"  appealed  to  an  elderly  gen- 
}  tleman  to  decide  whether  he  should  be  called 
{  "old"  or  not,  giving  his  age  :  "Twenty-six," 
Maid  the  elderly  gentleman.  "It's  owing  to 
j  how  you  take  it.  Now,  for  a  man,  it  is  young 
•  enough ;  but  for  a  goose  it  is  rather  old." 


TJndeedkaining  Preventing  Dkotjtu.— A  neighbor  recently  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  the  result  of  an  accidental  experiment  which  he  had  per- 
formed this  season.  The  country,  it  is  well  known,  h.is  iufiered  severely  in  some  places  for  a  want  of  rain  and  the  result  was  therefore  the  more  striking. 
He  planted  a  small  field  with  potatoes,  one  row  of  which  was  immediately  over  an  underdrain.  Here  he  expected  to  find  the  soil  the  driest,  and  the  pota- 
toes burnt  up  for  want  of  moisture.  He  found  exactly  the  reverse— this  row  yielding  about  double  the  others.  The  drain  had  prevented  the  soil  from  be- 
coming water-soaked  in  Spring  and  from  baking  hard  in  Summer,  and  had  kept  it  loose  and  porous.  The  increased  depth  to  which  it  had  been  worked  in 
digging  the  ditch, had  added  to  the  increase  of  the  crop.  This  wa3  a  simple  and  convincing  experiment  of  the  combined  advantages  of  subsoiling  and  draining. 


Tlte  Farm  antl  Fitiesidt.. 
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I 

it 


f 

f 


Miscellany, 


I    Mr.  Alexander  T.  Stewart  will  soon  erect  a  {  30,000 
j  block  of  dwellings  for  the  working  women  of  I 
s  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  one  million  dollars. 


On-  for  Preserving  Cider. — When  a  bar-  \ 
rel  of  cider  is  tapped  it  grows  hard  ;  that  is,  I 
more  and  more  acid,  until  it  gets  too  hard  to  j 
drink,  if  it  is  kept  long  on  tap.    This  is  occa-  I 


tarnagpes. 


TEIXOW  LOCUST. 

FINE,  THRIFTY  TREES,  AT  ANNEXED  PRICES,  Tlx.! 

6  to  8  feet  high, 
S  to  6  feet  high, 
3  to  4  feet  high, 
Address 

Nov.  23,  1867. 


I JMEK'N  CHOCOLATE  AKD  COCOA. 


$15  per  1(10,      $90  per  10(10  i 
■    $13  per  100,      $.10  per  1000  : 
-    *8  per  100,      $60  per  1000  = 
EDWARD  J.  EVANS  A  CO.,  | 
Central  Nurseries,  Yoiik.  Pa.  = 
2w-<7  = 


PARIS  EXPOSITION.  1867. 


cirmr.rl  I,,-  thp  .iir   whir-Ii    filly   the   coqk    fthnvp =     I"  Greenville,  Smlthfleld,  13th  Inst.,  bv  Rev.  R.  Woodworth,  l 

SlOIiea  IJ\  tlie  air,  nils   me   CaSK   aOO\  C  z_  Vr  Jl)hn0  wlnlor  lo  MisaEdnah  E  .Brown,  both  of  Ureenrllle.  [  pAIN  KILLER  CtmES  SORE  Throat. 

the  cider  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  out.    The  air  I    in  Pawtncket,  isth  in&t.,  by  Rev.  c.  b.  smith,  r.irdon  e.  I  •*• 

,    ,    ,  .„  ,  .     ;  Tllllnghast,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Ellen  F.  l'alne,  alt  of  Pawtncket.        :   \    FAVORITE  MEDICINE  with  all  classes, 

cannot  be  excluded,  even  it  the  cask  were  air- ;   „,  „„,„„,_  MaMi  6th  ,„„  _  HenTJ  E  Fale>j  E|q  j  lo  M|M  i  A 

tight,  because  the   cider  will  not  run  fiom  the  )  £1"™  fVuford"11'  •'■"'enter  of  Samuel  W.  Hayward,  Esq.,  j  JF  you  have  Painters'  Colic, 

tap  if  there  is  no  ail'  to  press  it  OUt.   If  the  cider  [     In  Mlllburv,  Mass.,  Nov.  6th,  by  Rev.  E.  V.  Garrctte,  Ira  A.  I  TVTO  Medicine  Is  so  popular; 
.  ,,  i  ■  =  Bursley  to  Aluna  A.  Siullh.  both  of  Nurltibrldge.     [Corrected.  =  1\ 

is  exposed  long  to  air,  it  will  become  vinegar.  ;    I 

In  fact,  the  way  to  make  vinegar  of  cider  is  to  1 '"' " 1  j^EEPihe  pain  kh.m:u  always  at  hand, 
expose  it  to  the  air  as  much  us  possible.    To  j  D^atllS.  { p  you  haw  a  Couoii  or  Cou>, 

prevent,  the  cider  on  tap  from  becoming  acid,  j  

it  is  recommended 


Is  Davis'  Pain  Killer.  : 
Use  the  Pain  Killer.  | 

I   Leaf.  Flatter  and  Fruit 

As  Tim  Pain  Killer.  I     of  the  Cocoa,  Kith  a 

•  «  I  opened. 


W.  BAKEE  £z  CO.'S 

American,  Frer.oh,  Eomffiopi'.hia 

VANILLh  chocolate, 
prepared  cocoa, 

S  E  O  H  A, 

Coeoa   Part".  Homcropathio 
Cocoa,   Cocoa  Shells, 
Craclxil  Cocoa,  d/c. 


,    ,  ,  ,   =    In  Smlthfleld,  12tli  Inst.,  Lucy,  wife  of  Mr  Silas  Mowry,  In  th  I  _ 

llded,  as  SOOI1  as  One  or  tWO   gal- =  72d  year  of  her  age.  =  T  OOK 

n  OUt,  tO  pour  into  the  bung-hole  j    In  OlneTTllle,  on  the  14th  Inst.,  Daniel  D.  Eddy,  aged  25  years,  j  ±? 


Ions  are  draw 

about  half  a  pint  of  clear  sperm  oil,  or  sweet  :  ye :ira 


\  riTUESE  Manufactures  to  which  rrrtfiT  PTTEMJUVa 
=  _L  liavo  been  awarde-l  by  the  chief  Jnntitittea  tirtrl 
!  Fairs  of  tlio  Union,  ami  at  tho  PAUI'5  EXPOSITION 
I  OF  1807,  arc  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  invalids 
Ubkthk  Pain  Kili.f.h.  =  an(j  persons  in  health,  allay  rnt!;er  than  induce  tho 
nut  and  not  be  cauRht  wlthonta  botiip  of  t  nervous  excitement  attendant  unon  tho  n^o  of  tea 

Tain  Kixxxb  in  the  house. ;  or  cofl'ce,  and  aro  recommended  by  tho  mot>t  eminent 


In  Milford,  Mass.,  Nov.  12th,  Mrs.  Fanny  McFarland,  aged  83  I  T.ET  everybody  use  the  PAIN  Killer  „  }  physicians. 


For  Sprains  and  Bnc.8EP. 


oil  if  it  is  preferred.     It  should  be  warm  1  „  '?  Kv^gfJ111?'  iGi""      '"?'»■'  nc'd  i49        Jraoe'  7[rt ",'  I  EVE 


For  sale  by  the  principal  Crcccrs  in  the  United  States. 

PA,NK.Li.ERwithhim.|      WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

When  pOUU'd  ill,  and  it  Will   Spread  in  a  thin  j     In  Thompson,  Conn.,  Nov.  10th,  Mrs.  Abigail  Goodell.agedS7  !  JJEMEMBER, ,he  PAIM  K1L"0'|n  i,,^^  anii  E,lernal  Use.  1    DorcllCStCl1,       ....  M.188. 

coat  over  the  surface,  and  keep  spreading  as  j  ,„„„„„„ 


the  cider  is  drawn  out,  and  thus  exclude  the  I 
air  without  giving  any  taste  of  oil  to  the  cider.  I 
This  plan  of  preserving  cider  is  worthy  of  j 
further  attention.  We  have  faith  in  it  from  j 
knowing  that  oil-casks  are  the  best  we  know  of  1 
for  storing  cider,  imparting  no  flavor.    Sperm!,,  „. 

0  '        '  °  r  =  Hay  $?  ton 

oil-casks  are  more  valuable  for  cider  casks  than  i  straw  ^  ton 
for  any  other  purpose. — Selected, 


Ths  Markets, 


W00NS0CKET  RETAIL  MARKET 

[For  the  week  ending  Nov.  22,  1867.] 

FAR.M  PRODUCTS,  FUEL,  ,tC. 

 *30 

 $20 

=  Coal  ^  ton  If7  50a  8  BO 

I  Oats  §  bush  $1  00 

=                                        GROCERIES,  Ac. 
=  Hour   $14al7.50  I  Raisins  

I  Corn  Meal  *1  45   Molasses  $  gal  70aP5c  =  judges  to  be 

=  Kve  $1  60  |  T.  H.  Tea  *1  50  i 


=    The  PAIN  KILLER  Is  Boldbyall  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  I  "IJISUOP  SOCLE'S 
i  Family  Medicines.  \  ±> 

!  !  LINIMENT. 

ilfOSE    S  I 

;  V  !  FOR  THE  CURE  OF 

I  =  ociaticaJiitlammatoryaad  Chrome  lineum- 

1    atism,  Neuralgia  and  Sprains,  a  Wtuk 
\        Back,  or  by  Strain  or  Overwork, 

TnE  Increasing  demand  for  these  Pianos  Is  a  6CRB  TEBT  of  |  US6 


THE  TIANO  OF  AMERICA  1 

Wood  Ifi  cord  $6aH  60  I 

BeanB  ^  quart  16c  i 

Potatoes   1.20  : 

Onions  1.75  = 

1  their  superiority ;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent  I  f{  £    _f£  ( )  p     'OUT  I   "S   /  /  V/  }{F\T 

"  =  'udges  to  be  | 

For  the  cure  of  the  above-narr.td  ralnful  direasi-s,  this  Llni- 


Growing  Potatoes  Under  Straw. — Mr.  G.  j  sajeratuV.'.V..".V.'..'.....ioai5c  i  b   eocaii  10 1  equal,  jq  THE  BEST  PIANO  j/j       1  ment  hus  no  equal,  nistho 


M.  Hammond  writes  to  the  Marion  Co.,  Iowa,  I  li!!!v.'.V.V.::::::::2oc  |?iuuf  fgai 

Blade,  giving  a  favorable  report  of  his  expe- 1  ^^^\v.V:.V:::::::::!S?' -am'!f  '  ' 


d  FATS,  Ac. 

=  Beefsteak  20a25c  I  Hams. . 

Having  seen  last  Spring  a  statement  going  I  Beef,  corned  I2ai6c  Poultry  25asoci 

°  r      o  e      e  ;  Tongues,  clear  2oc  I  Shoulders    15c  = 

the  rounds  of  the  press  in  regard  to  planting  I  Mutton  ib»2oc  i  sausages  i8c  = 

1  °  '  °  =  Veal  15al6c   Tripe  12c  I 

potatoes  011  the  top  of  the   ground  aud  COVer-  I  Pork,  fresh  16a20c  I  Pork,  salt  16c  I 

iuir  with  straw,  I  concluded  to  try  it.    Having  I  „      _  ..    .  i 

,°      ,    ,       '       ,  T  ,  „        ,  ?  I  WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF   THE    NEW   YORK  = 

plowed  the  ground  I  sowed  them  broadcast,  \  WHOLESALE  MARKETS.  ! 

and  covered  with  straw  to  the  depth  of  some  ]  increased  aotiv.tv  in  lreahstcffs. 

twenty  inches.     The  bugs  did  SOUie  damage  to  j     Kl.OUR_There  has  been  an  active,  but  variable  market.    The  1 

the  tops,  and  the  drouth  was  very  severe ;  still  I  "So^^  1 
upon  harvesting  them,  (I  will  not  say  «  dig-  j  :t:a;SSSS^J]l.Si  brooms, 
1  for  all  we  had  lo  do  was  to  throw  off  the  I  ^S"Sa*SSt^SS'5ih  vj 


$1  00  \ 

.25a45c  I    Reference  can  be  given  to  Tuoosands  of  Residents  | 

what  It  16  reccmmcmled  to  i»o,  an4 
rits  ap(rul..rily  unequalled  bj  any 
..  Introduced  to  the  public.  There  in  net 
l  years,  and  ;  one  person  In  flity  who  baa  ever  uttd  it  but  will  testify  ttuU 

.D<a2(lc5      „  .  _  _   ^-    _  i. 

Have  given  I "  n  t  i  it  Sr- ntlisiaction 


MOST  POWERFUL  AND  ErlLCTUAL  REMEDY 
avuiuuic  tcuuit  ui  mo  cijic-  |  Ooda«l.".  -He  I  Eggs  jb  jfoz  <8c  |  throvigliout  the  country.  Also  to  many  Schools  and  Semim-  !  ever  known.   It  will  do  Jiut 

rience  in  raising  potatoes  covered  only  with  |  ^c^ee^m.. ....... j=c  |  l^ 

straw.    He  says  : 


to  those  using  them.  They  are  the 

Cheapest  Tirst-CIass  Pianos  in  llic  Market, 

WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS. 

J  A  M  K  S    W  .    V  OSE], 


I  IT  CAXXOT  lli.-l  «!<SIIi«.ltJ.Vl»K.VKl:U 

|  SUFFERERS 

i  From  Sciatica  liktvmatiim, 

A  turalijia.  Sprains,  or  any 

Weakness  cuuitd  L'j  Strain  or  Exposure, 

j     USE  BISHOP  St'ULE'S  LINIMENT, 

l  And  he  Cund. 

I    My  Experience  u  rrn  bimiop  Socle's  Liniment.— After 
=  baring  sutrered  live  years  from  Rheumatism,  and  nineteen 
No    6   Tenillle  Place  I  months  fr'-m  S^atn-a.  and  alter  having  spent  hundreds  of  d«l- 

l  that  my  case  was  Incurable.   I  then  Invested  tbreo  dollar!  In 
=  Bishop  Suule's  Liniment,  and  was  thcroughly  aired  by  IL 
|  F.  W.  KYDEX. 


ging,   lor  an  we  turn  to  uo  was  to  uirow  on  me  \  ™W*i2i.^\\im™l "mSi "geneVkiindwith  va- 1 

Straw.)  We  found  the  ground   Covered  With  as  !  %*b}?  news  from .Europe  and  a  decline  in  fteishta,  prices  have  ;  

,y                            es                                            :  fluctuated  materially.    I  he  market  closes  unchanged.              =  _ 

fine  ll('illill\'  'libers   as   one  would  wish    till' — =    CORN — Indian  corn  has  been  comparatively  quiet  and  has  I  A  ^  Art                      At\                 AZ,  E  „,Ff;r,        hy  Dnigelsts.  and  ru  w]   ..yule  and  reLiil  at  the 

line  iiuiiiii>  .uucis  ao  one  woutu  wisu  lot.     ifluetnated  dally  until  to-day,  when  ft  opened  strong,  and  at  the  !  T:0  U                                      W 1  ClotilnE  Store  of  RYDER,  CROCKER  A  CO.,  SS6  Washtoctu 

"            \  Street,  Boston. 

C^-RPET"!.  I    CAKPET.S  H  . 

|  J/  HJiKS  X-  POTTER, 

BOSTON, 

I  SOLE  AGENTS. 

jPwro,  •      .      .       1*1. 50  Per  Rotil«. 


This   is   111V  experience   for  it.     R  lisinir  potll-  I  close  of  the  day  this  improvement  was  iost,  the  market  closing 
1  °  ^         =  tame. 

toes  Under  Straw  Cover  and   on    top   of  the  I    Oats  have  fluctuated  considerably.   Early  In  the  week  good  I 

=  Western  declined  to  75  cents.     The  present  stock  is  about  s 

ground  IS  a  good  plan.  =  2,5UO,OliO  bushels.   The  market  closes  active  and  better.  | 

I  Rye  has  been  In  moderate  demand  and  price,  have  improved,  f 
=  closing  with  a  better  demand  for  export  at  higher  prices.  ! 
|  Fork  has  been  quiet  and  the  fluctuations  slight.  The  re-  = 
I  ceipts  have  been  moderate  and  the  stock  Is  less  than  at  the  \ 
TlIE    LODGING  OF  GRAIN. — The  Causes  and  !  »ame  time  last  year.   The  market  closes  dull  and  heavy.  ; 

=     Beef  has  bt-en  in  more  general  demand,  and  prices  are  bet- : 

methods  of  Obviating  the  lodging  Of  grain  have  {  ter  established.   At  the  close  the  market  Is  quiet. 


BARGAINS  I      BARGAINS  I 
Six  Hundred  Pieces 

CARPETING, 

IN  TAPESTRY  AND   BRUSSELS  PATTERNS, 
At  the  unheu-ret  of  Price  of  45  cents  ti  yard.  \  j^EW  PIANO  BOOK. 


received  careful  attention  from  M.  Velter,  who  !  I  „ 

;  =  =    THIS  Is  a  grand  opportunity  to   buy  for   Parlors,  Sitting 

has   arrived    at   the   Conclusion   that   it  is  IlOt  I   >V   1  I  *     *  I  I     =  Rooms,  Chambers  and  Stairs,  as  the  price  is  so  low  that  ah  cau 

caused  by  mere  want  of  silica  in  the  stem.  M.  |  $&VMtmn$  m^Vtmmt  |  «*« 
Velter  found  that,  in  his  hands,  a  supply  of  si- 1 
licate  of  potassa  to  the  growing  plant  rendered  f 
it  le.<s  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind.  He  I 


COME  ONE,   COME  ALL. 


| 
v" 

¥ 

I 


attributes 'he  cause  to  want  of  general  nutri-l 
lion,  and  the  absence  of  proper  quantities  and  I 
proportions  of  all  the  elements  which  enter  in-] 
to  the  composition  of  the  stem.  His  practical  j 
conclusions  are  that  the  evil  must  be  met  by  j 
affording  'be  plant  more  light  and  air,  which  { 
is  best  obtained  by  sowing  in  drills. 


WistKit  Fi:£t,.— Where  a  wood  lot  in  part] 


CERTAIN, 

AND 

Speedy  Cure 

FOR 

NEURALGIA, 

AND  ALL 

NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 


r.  i:.  WESiTWdRTii  &  co  , 

Under  the  American  House.     CO  HANOVER  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Its  Effects  are 
Magical. 


I  .ttb'tta  rsFAiLii  c  Jt: liEBT  In  all  aw*  of  Xcurals»<, 
Hud  pal  ed  of  a  farm  and  has     down  timber    |  Fael  ■  lis.  often  eftcct'iig  a  perfeci  cure  in  less  than  Lwenty-  =  there  will  bo 
.     „  ...  .    .  .,  .  :  lour  hours,  Irom  the  use  ot  no  more  than  two  or.  tiikef.  ! 

Upon  it,  tanners  will  find  it  a  paying  operaliou  !  ,  Ilis  I 

,         ...         r  ii       *     i.  it-i>  -    No  other  form  of  >cu:a'gla  or  Nervous  Disease  has! 

to  cut  up  and  Cord  these  fallen  trees  Belore  |  feued  to  yield  to  this  | 

snowstorms  come  ODs     This  will  give  the  | 


$?5  WOItl  H  OF  BIUSIC  FOB  §3. 

:  The  best  compositions  of  "Strauss,"  "Godfrey1*  MC. 
|  Faust,"  •'  Gungi,'  Ac.   All  the  latest  hrst-class  Music.1 

'J/ie  Circle  of  Brilliants, 

\  A  new  Collection  of  Piano  Music.  e;i  pages,  large  music  slie, 
;  eilra  fine  paper,  containing  112  full  seta  of  Waltzes,  such  as 
:  '-H.abel,"  •Guards,"  •'  V  iliage  Swallows,"  "Schelden,"  "On 
j  Wings  of  Night,"  "Leap  Year."  "Perl,"  "Corn  llower," 
j  "Dream  on  the  Ocean."  Ac;  So  Galops,—"  Bride  of  the 
=  Wind,"  "liia"  "  Heller  Skelter."  "Calaract,"  '■  Tbroarh  the 
=  Air.  "Lp  and  Down,"  •■  Hurev  Hurler,"  "  ColumbnauB," 
|  Ac;  20  "..arches  and  Quicksteps.— •■  Mlllanollo,"  "Ireldcr- 
=  Ichs."  •' H  ending."  Ac. :  2o  Piano  Pieces  (Variations,  Trans- 
;  cnptlons,  Ac.).— "Shower  of  Pearls."  "Carnival  of  Vcnle*,  ' 
=  I  he  Kiss."  "  Soldier's  Chorus,"  "Dew  Drop,"  Ac:  40  Rc- 
i  dowas.  .Mazurkas,  Polkas,  Schottlscbes,  *c— '•  Dezttr " 
I  '•  Plume,"  •■  Blue  Bird  Kedowa."  Price,  In  boards,  morocco 
H  back,  $.,;  cloth  sides,  Turkey  Morocco  backs  and  ccrners,$4- 
!  Tue  circulation  of  BALLOC'S  MAGAZINE  having  Increased  j  same,  full  gilt,  ^5.  A  first-class  Musical  Present. 
|  during  1867  nearly  FIFTEEN  tuoosanii  OOP1EB,  ana  never  be-  f    Sent  post-paid ^on  receiptor  price. 

|  Ing  so  prosperous  as  at  present,  the  publishers  are  thereby  In- I  1  1.1        HOWE,  103  Court  SI.,  R«Hnn. 

|  duced  to  still  further  add  to  Its  value  by  enlaroino  each  ;  «  «.„    . 

I  numiier  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  pages.   Although  this  enlarge-  |  JpOWLE'S 

=  ment  Involves  an  additional  expense  of  Some  ^5000  a  year,  yet  |  Unci  IIlllUOl'  Cltl'C 


;  JJALLOU'S 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

FOR  1SGS. 

EEHLARGED  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES  I 


No  Increase  in  the  Price, 
Xojc  i«  the  Time  to  yet  up  flubs  ! 


WONDERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

wood  an  opportunity  to  dry,  rendering  it  bet- 1  ETen  ■„  ih0  so,e„st  Ca»es  of  Chronic  Kcuraltfa 

tax  fnr  llap  Miul  more  c-milv  handled  when   the    general  nervous  derangements,— of  many  years  standing,  l  of  twelve.   Single  number,  lo  cents, 
tcr  tOl  USL  ana  more  CaSll>    UailJItU  Wlien   tut  f      ffcclillB  Ihe   c„tlro  SJS,om,  ils  „se  for  a  few  days,  or  a  1     c»"  Send  stamp  for  specimen  copy. 

slei'diiii"  se.ison  arrives,  if  not  wanted  before  =  few  weeks  at  the  utmost,  niwajra  affords  the  mosc  aston-i  ■ 

a      °  ^  »    .    «  =  Ishlng  relict,  and  very  rarely  lails  to  produce  a  complete  ;        jm,-  ni,...,   Mnnnninn  in   (ha  Wm-lil  I 

that  time.    It  is  difficult  I'd  gather  SUCh  fuel  af- 1  ai-d  pe  nentcore.  '  I      The  (htapCNl  .lliigazilii-  111  t«C  WlHW  . 

°  j     ,  =    It  cont-iins  no  drugs  or  other  materlnN  III  tho  slightest: 

ter  the  snow  has  fallen,  While  every  day  S  ex-  =  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most  delicate  system,  nnd  t  Address 

.  ,     ,  ,     ,     •  cau  always  b-j  used  villi  I 

posure  to  storms  lenders  it  less  valuable  Ion  = 

=  PERFECT  SAFETY.  | 

market  or  for  domestic  use.  =  =  

=    It  hus  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  ofour 


|  •»  One  bottle  warranted  a  perfect  euro  In  all  Wads  ef 
=  PILES.  Two  to  three  bottles  In  the  worst  cases  of  LEPROSY 
E  SCROFULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  all  Ihbuics  or  tub 
i  Skin.  Fob  Internal  akt>  External  Use.  In  case  of  fail- 
ure, all  Dealers  will  return  the  money,  and  charge  It  to  the  pro- 


I    Tlemb;-$1.50  a  year;  seven  copies,  $9,00;  twelve  copies,  j  ,      ^  '  JCc^e  .d  la  ion-  in  I  i  li    .r  II  cmiii's  for  ten  years. 
I  $15.00;  and  acopv  grails  one  year  (o  the  person  sending  a  Club  :     I  repared  by  IIKNItV  II.  lOWLt,  Chemist,  '1  I  rlnqb  St., 
,\r.t  Sin„l..'„„mh„r  Cteenl..  =  BOSTON.    Sold  everywhere. 


I  ^LLEN'S 


i  DWG  nAI.SA.TI. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


I  MOST  EM  IN  EST  PHYSICIANS, 

Cranberry  WiSE-ScuoFULA.-Cranberry  j  „„„  g,Te  „  ^  and  an<I,lalln,u  wproval. 

wine,  taken  internally  and  applied  externally,;   Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price,  and  postage, 
is  announced  as  a  cure  for  scrofula.    To  make  j       one  package,  ei.co, 
the  wine,  take  the  ripe  berries,  mash  them  in  I       six  packages,  500, 

~         _  ,  -         .       =         Twelve  packages,  9.00, 

a  mortar  to  a  fine  pulp,  put  into  a  stone  jar,  ; 

add  one  quart  of  water  to  two  quarts  of  her-  \ 

•  .  ,,  3      \  medicines  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by 

ries,  stir  it  well,  set  away  aud  let  it  stand  a  = 
week  ;  then  strain  it  through  cotton,  and  you  I       TURXKR  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

have  a  beautiful  wine,  which,  with  a  little  sug-  j  120  tremont  St.,  bostoh.  Mass. 

ar,  makes  a  wholesome  drink,  at  once  coolincri   mawBlf.  <t  TTJItSER,  Agents,  Hi  •Westrnlnstcr  s: 
'  '  °  =  rrovidence,  U.  I. 

and  palatable.    It  does  not  ferment.  i  xov  1  ibm  6m-io 


J1VERYBODY 


Postage  G  cents. 
"     27  " 
'•      41  " 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  bnJ  1  the  numbers  for  Novemberand  Decemberare 

GIVEN  AWAY 


I  Tub  Reuept  foe  Curino  Cousiunpllon,  Asthma,  Cronp,  Dla- 
ELLIOTT,  XIIt'  MES  A  TALBOT,  }    eases  of  the  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Tains  and  Oppression  sT 

the  Chest  or  Lungs,  Difficult  Breathing,  and  all  Dis- 
eases of  the  Pulmonary  Organs. 
\    Its  action  Is  expectorant,  alterative,  sudorific,  sedative,  dia- 
phoretic, and  dl  urellc  which  rudirslt  or.e  of  the  meEtv&m- 
IMSAISf  S   IT  !  |  able  medicines  known  for  curing  dbeases  of  the  lnngs.  Iter- 

ALL  OUR  BOYS  and  GIRLS,  AND  PARENTS,  TEACH-  !  olte*  eipectoratlon.  and  causes  the  lungs  to  throw  off  the 
ERS  AND  TO.E  PRESS  praise  It,  because  I  V^P"  :  CHANGES  TUE  SECRETIONS  and  PURIHESTHE 

|  BLOOD  ;  heals  Ihe  Irritated  parts;  gives  strength  to  the  dl- 
XHE    SCHOOLMATE  |  gestlre  organs ;  brings  the  liver  to  its  proper  action  and  ir.t 

.  '  ,  .„,...»    .  \  parts  strength  to  the  whole  system.  It  is  warranted  to  give  en- 
is  tho  best  and  the  cheapest  Illustnitc'l  Juvenile  Magazine,  and  :  r    .,  .  ..    , 

|  tin*  satisfaction,  even  In  the  most  confirmed  cases  of  t  

:  tion.  and  not  to  produce  costlveness  (as  do  most  remedies)  or 

,  affect  the  head,  as  It  contains  no  opium  in  any  form.  It  is 

=  FERFEDTl.Y  ".ARMLESS  to  the  most  delicate  child,  allbongh  «n 

active  and  powerful  remedy  for  restoring  the  system.   There  Is 


CO,  sub-  | 


|  'to  all  new  subscribers  who  send  before  Nov.  30th 
\  Ccrlptlon  price  for  1863. 
!     SPLENDID  OFFERS  TO  CLUBS, 
i    Specimen  copies  and  terms  by  writing. 

JOSEPH  U.  ALLEN,  Publisher,  BOSTON 


|  no  necessity  f<  r  so  many  deaths  by  Consumption,  when  AL- 
|  LE.VS  LUNO  BALSAM  will  prevent  It,  If  only  taken  in  time. 
=    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  BOTTLE. 


Earth's  Curiosities. — At  the  city  of  Medina,  in  Italy,  and  about  four  milts  around  it,  wherever  the  earth  is  dnir,  when  Ihe  workmen  arrive 
at  a  distance  of  sixty -three  feet,  they  come  to  a  bed  of  chalk,  which  they  bore  with  an  auirur  five  feet  deep.  Thev  then  withdraw  from  the  pit 
before  the  auaur  is  removed,  and  upon  its  extraction  the  water  bursts  up  through  the  aperture  with  great  violence,  and  quickly  fills  th»  newly 
made  well,  which  continues  full,  and  is  affected  neither  by  rains  nor  drouth.  But  what  is  the  most  remarkable  in  this  operation  is  the  layer 
of  earth  as  we  descend.  At  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  are  found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city — paved  streets,  houses,  floors  and  dirlerent  pieces 
of  mason  work. 
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The  Farm  ami  Fimixte, 


Wnvtnus  patters, 


WASTE  SUBSTANCES  AS  MANUSES. 


I    From  the  equerries  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  I 
]  dairy.    The  milk-house  is  of  cut  stone,  and  a  I 
1  model  of  its  kind.    There  were  32  cows,  Jer- 1 
Iseys,  Ayrshires,  and  Shorthorns  in  the  "  cup 
Refuse  Chakooal. — The  refuse  charcoal,  l  pins."  | 
obtained  from  the  rectifiers  of  spirits,  from  the  j    The  Jersey,  in  its  varieties,  conies,  as  the} 
railroads  where  wood  is  burned  in  the  locomo-  \  name  indicates,  from  the  Channel  Isles.   They  I 
tive,  from  old  charcoal  beds,  etc.,  is  a  very  1  are  small,  fawn-shaped  animals,  with  yellow  I 

As  a  mulching | hair,  skin  and  hoofs — famous  for  the  richness! 


Special  Uotises. 


§  MOTHER  BAILEV  S  QUIETING  SYRUP,  TOR  CUIL-  j 
|  DREN.  Large  Bottles  only  25  cents.  Sold  by  Druggists.  I 
|    4W-44J  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  j 


ITCH  !   ITCH!!  ITCHUI 
SCRATCH!   SCRATCH!!  SCRATCH!!! 
in  from  10  to  48  bours, 


Wiieaion's  Ointment 
=  Wueaton's  Ointment 


cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 
cures 


The  Itoh. 
Salt  Rheum. 
Tetter. 

BAEItEltS'  Itco. 

Old  Sokes. 
Every  kind 


about  fruit  tiees  I  consider  it  very  valuable. —  1  of  their  milk.  From  2  to  2i  gallons  at  a  milk- 1  wheaton's  ointment 
It  keeps  the  soil  loose  and  moist  in  the  sum- ling,  I  gallon  of  cream  can  be  taken,  which!  ^"EAT0N'S  oihtmiskt 

*  =     °'  -  °  =  Wueaton's  Ointment 

mer,  and  it  does  not  afford  a  harbor  for  mice  |  makes  veritable  golden  butter.    The  cross  on  i  wheaton's  ointment 
and  insects.    In  the  soil  it  assists  lo  promote  1  the  Ayrshire  or  Shorthorn  gives  the  requisite  !  of  hdmoe  like  magic. 

.  .        .        j  ,  -       ..      ,         i     =  ...       £.         ,     .     ,        .  t'.  ,.  r  =    Price,  50  cents  a  box;  by  mail,  60  cents.   Address  WEEKS  1 

moisture  in  a  dry  season ;  and  by  its  slow  de- 1  quantity  of  the  lacteal  fluid  to  satisfy  the  gap-  \  &  P0TTERi  Ko.  170  Wasllmgl(,n'street,  Boslon,  Mas8.  ! 
cay  (for  it  does  decay  more  rapidly  than  it  is  [  ing  mouths  of  the  "  younkers  "  of  the  family,  I  For  sale  by  ail  Druggists.  \ 
supposed)  it  yields  carbonic  acid  gas  to  plants  I  as  well  as  cream  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  I  Boston>  Aus- 26. 1867-  iy-35  [ 

and  greatly  assists  in  the  decomposition  of  I  good  housewife.  I  ™»»''"'''»'~ 

vegetables  and  mineral  matter.  It  is  an  excel- 1  You  can  form  some  idea  of  stock  on  Wood- j  j^]^U  g^fjg^rjfv  ^BTiQ^ttlJfSttt  ^ 
lent  mulching  for  strawberries  in  Winter  or  I  burn  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  120  brood  js9  W  £  4  | 

Summer.  I  mares  of  thorough  blood  running  over  his  I 

Road  Sand. — The  sand  obtained  from  turn-  I  acres,  100  cows  and  S00  sheep  of  the'  finest  va- 1 
pikes,  or  roads,  macadamized  with  any  sort  of  |  rieties,  just  the  half  of  the  number  before  some  j 
stones,  very  difficult  to  break  or  pulverize,  has  |  epidemic  swept  over  the  flocks.  \  Jj  O  O  K 

a  peculiar  value.    The  grinding  of  such  stones  I   ........  j 

or  rocks  under  the  iron-rimmed  wheels  of  wag.  |  SAVE  THE  STEIPPINGS.  I 

ons,  the  wear  of  horse  shoes,  and  the  mixture  1  —  f 

of  this  ground  rock  with  the  manure  scattered  I  It  is  a  we!1  known  fact  that  the  last  milk  j 
along  the  road  produces  a  compound  which  is  j  drawn  from  the  cow  at  each  milking,  is  much  { 
found  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  trees  and|thc  richest  part  of  the  mess.  The  reason  is  | 
plants.  The  granite  rock  we  know  is  rich  in  1 the  pame  that  the  t0P  of  a  Pan  of  milk  which  j 
potash  and  silica ;  but  it  is  not  these  elements  j has  stoocl  awhile  is  the  richest  part  of  it.  The  [ 
alone  which  give  the  road  sand  its  peculiar  j C1'eam  beinS  tho  lightest  part  of  the  milk,  rises  j 
value.  By  the  process  of  grinding  and  tritu-  j or  remains  at  the  top  of  the  udder,  while  the  j 
rating  inert  substances,  such  as  oyster-shells,  |  heavier  watery  portions  settle  to  the  bottom,  j 
charcoal,  quicksilver,  we  develope  medicinal  j  similarly,  though  not  as  perfectly,  as  when  j 
and  other  virtues  which  these  substances  do  j set  in  a  Pan-  This  richer  portion  of  the  milk  | 
not  possess  in  their  crude  form.  And  so  it  is  j  being  cf  greater  consistency,  settles  to  the  bot- j 
supposed  to  be  with  road  sand.  By  the  con-  \ tom  of  tue  udder  but  slowly  as  the  milk  is  j 
stant  grinding  and  titurating  of  the  iron  bound  j  drawn  off.  Hence  after  the  first  flow  of  milk  j 
wheels  and  horses'  shoes,  the  comminuted !  has  ceased,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  or  j 
granite  becomes  prepared  for  the  use  of  plants;  I  while  the  milker  is  drawing  from  the  other! 
and  when  this  road  sand  is  mixed  with  the  j  half  of  the  udder,  a  new  accumulation  is  found ! 
compost  heap  and  saturated  with  liquid  man-  j in  the  part  first  drawn.  This  will  be  found  j 
ure,  it  is  found  to  help  the  efficacy  of  the  com- 1  nearly  all  cream,  and  when  the  object  is  butter 

post  in  a  remarkable  manner.    Under  the  in-  j  making,  this  should  be  drawn  into  a  small  ves- I  

fluence  of  road  sand  of  this  kind  alone,  it  is !  sel  by  itself  and  strained  directly  into  a  cream  j  FRE 


|  J>HODE'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 

THE  STANDARD  MANURE 
FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
VALUABLE  FOE 

!         EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 

\ 

f  POTTS  4  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

|  Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  EVAN  PUGH,  President 
;  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School. 

\  The  character  of  this  manure  is  now  so  fully  established  it  is 
|  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
I  in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  for  drilling. 

Farmers  when  purchasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 


51.50 

14 

48 
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Massachusetts. 

AT  THIS  ! 

WILL  PAY  FOR  THE 

MONTHLY 

New  England  Farmer. 

from  this  date  to  January  1,  1869  ! 


RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 

418  South  Wharrea, 

419  Penn  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

August  24,  1867.  3m-34 

WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
ARE  A  OEETAIN  REMEDY  IN 

HEAVES,  COUGHS, 

and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 


Months  for  only  One  Dollar  and  I  They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animaL  in  good  con- 
1'  ilty  Cents— in  advance.  =  ....  ° 

dition. 

For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 

No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

3m-35 


Pages  of  Reading  in  each  number,  j 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  largely  com-  = 
posed  of  original  contributions.  | 

Pages  of  valuable  and  interesting!   Sept.  7,  1867. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  reading  in  =   >••"•••  

the  volume  for  1S67.  = 

and  upwards  extremely  Liberal  !  628. 

Premiums  ottered  lor  new  subscribers.  f 

new  name  for  our 
you  to  a  premium. 


HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 


628. 


list  will  entitle ! 


8 


81 


Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  S-KIRTS, 
and  dealer  in 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 
Cent  stamp  pays  for  specimen  and  =  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 
circular.         *  =  No.  628  Alien  Street,  Piiilaueli'Iiia. 

I    May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 

Merchants'    Row,    Boston,  the  =  ....„  ,  „,  „. 

Sattat'  ,U  le"CrS  IJ^ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

S.  P.  EATON  dt  CO.,  SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 


EATON  «fc  CO., 

Publishers  X.  E.  Farmer 


_  "  Any  paper  copying  the  above  and  calling  attention 
.  =  to  it  shall  receive  the  numbers  for  1868  without  charge.  = 
Xov.  1.  I8G7.  4t-eow-l»  '= 


standard  guaranteed. 
For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 


FREE  GIFTS  I 


TO  ALL  111! 


said  that  when  applied  to  lawns,  white  clover  j  pot  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  cream.- j  g^dwa?^ ZtlT^o 


is  sure  to  spring  up  in  the  greatest  abundance !  The  cream  from  the  main  bulk  of  the  milk !  Simp,  w!'f1sk4  co 


Mm  fork 


Particulars  and 
p,  W.  F1S 

and  luxuriance  where  it  had  never  been  seen  1  will  rise  more  readily  and  the  separation  be!  0ct.ra,i867 
before.— Dr.  J.  8.  Houghton,  in  Gardener's  j  mole  complete  for  being  relieved  of  so  much  j 
MontJiVy.  l  of  the  cream  in  the  start,  and  the  part  thus ! 

 """  ""   i  taken  away  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  deterior- ! 

A  GEEAT  KENTUCKY  FAKEE.  f  ating  influence  of  the  milk  as  it  gets  sour  or  j 

—  !  old,  and  the  general  result  will  be  better  but- 1 

Woodbukn  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander's  |  ter  an(j  more  0f  it_  ^  haif  pmt  or  so  from  j  -j^eneely's  west  troy  bell  foundry,  j 
princely  estate  of  3100  acres,  which  lies  on  the  j  each  C0W;  of  ihe  very  iast  you  can  get;  is  gerl .  j  (established  in  1826.) 

Louisville   and  Frankfort  Railroad,  19  miles  I  erauv  enough  to  Save  OUt.  I    Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of  \ 

from  the  former   and  9  miles  from   the   latrpr1      o  ,        >„   .  ,       ,  . ,    .  .,       i  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved  = 

.^v,^.  »Uu  -  mu^o  iiuui   i-uvj   iciiivi  |      come  people  millC  m  SUCh  a  hurry  that  they  =  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.   Orders  and  enquiries  = 

place,  and  situated  in  Woodford  county- 1  ^  get  the  strippiiig*  at^  'and  thus  not  onJ  ^S^SS^^l^^WiiT^  ***  1 
Over  its  pastures  roam  stock,  imported  and  |  ly  lose  the  best  part  of  the  milk  but  goon      Q ;  e.  a.  &  a.  r  meneely  ; 

=    June  22,  1867.  *6m-24  = 


No.  27 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 

gift  sent  free,  by  addressing,  with  _ 
No.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  = 
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IERUVIAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


S  ! 


1  BATJGH'  S 

I  HAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


thoroughbred,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  It  I  t"he  cow.  Whether  you  keep  them  separate  or !  * 
is  unsurpassed  on  this  continent,  and  equalled  I  not  be  sure  that  you  saYe  lhe  stoppings.  Milk  \ "' 
only  in  England  by  that  of  Mr.   Blinkirons  |  rapidly;  but  don't  quit  till  you  get  the  stripp-l 

near  Hampton  Court.    He  has  amassed  a  col-  \  :n„B  jy;s_  jTarmer.  I  T 

ossal  fortune  by  the  manufacture  of  paper  col- 1 
lars,  and  spends  his  income  as  an  amateur  stock  1 


FOE  ALL  CROPS. 


©jew 


lEMBERTON 


MARL  COMPANY. 


Sulphur  for  Sheep. — C.  Smith,  St.  Louis, 


{  This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN  I 
j  SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load),  ' 


j  C»~  Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
!  THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
|  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
I  This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 


breeder,  confining  himself;  I  believe,  however,  I  Mo.,  asks:   "Is  sulphur  naturally  necessary  j  X^i^dat"yi><>*twherera1^^  I 


BAUGH  &  SONS 


SOrt  to  SUlphur  Springs  tO  drink  the  water,  pass-  {  j**£%*t  Cf/.Vew  or  to  the  Suh-Agent,  nearesl  I 

water,  as  a  Texan  informed  me  I  ^^^^Si^,mmSHm  FEEE,  on appli_  I 
I  he  had  constantly  seen  them  do  ?"   To  both  of  i cation  10  J-  c.  gaskill,  supt., 

:  ,  .  =  ,  „  _  „  Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 

'  |  these  questions  we  answer  no.    A  sheep  m  \  March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9 


SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  \o.  SO  S.  Delaware  Aveuae, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


July  27, 1867. 
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Mhtx&G  Island. 


PREMIUM 
FARM   GRIST  MILL. 


w. 


to  horses  only.    The  extent  to  which  he  is  en-  j  to  sheep  as  is  salt  ?  It  is  true  that  they  will  re-  j  M2S?0  H^Zof  the3  bSf  ^i6^?™' ISSlSiS* ™  pr°Ted  i 
gaged  in  business  may  be  estimated  from  the  { sort  to  sulphur  springs  to  drink  the  water.  Dass- !  aII?"^.*1,1  SS^'fL^SSL?:  -??-°J5l  G_™«ai  Traveling  | 
fact  that  last  year  his  sale  of  yearlings  amount- !  ing  by  pure 
ed  to  $300,000. 

We  tarried  long  and  "took  a  good  look"! these  questions  we  answer  no.  A  sheep  in 
through  the  stud.  "Lexington,"  the  blind  { perfect  health,  in  our  opinion,  no  more  re- 1 
king  of  the  turf,  reigns  sultan  of  the  equine  j  quires  sulphur  than  it  does  nitre  or  rhubarb,  ! 
harem.  After  making  the  quickest  time  on !  and  has  no  natural  taste  for  it.  We  have  often  \ 
record — 4  miles  in  7  minutes  and  19  seconds —  I  heard  of  sheep  resorting  to  sulphur  and  other  \ 
on  the  Metairie  track,  he  retired  from  the !  medicinal  springs,  but  it  is  only  where  those  j 
.  course  blind  and  unrivaled,  king  of  the  turf  |  springs  contain  salt — this  being  the  article  they  I 
still,  for  his  colts  are  stars  in  the  first  magni- !  are  in  quest  of. — Randall,  in  Rural  New  York- 1 
tude  in  the  racing  firmament.  They  run  against  I  er. 
and  beat  each  other,  but  nothing  else  outstrips  | 

them.    "Asteroid,"  his  princely  scion,  retired!    Keep  tjie  Calves  Thrifty. 

too  from  public  gaze,  by  reason  of  lameness,  1  Winter  and  Summer,  in  thrifty  growth,  at  two  {     improved  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters. 

bears  him  fit  company  among  the  softer  de- 1  years  old  will  make  as  much,  and  more  beef, !  circular  saw  muis,  com  sheiiers,  store  Trucks  and  every  va- %-  Wellington's  vegetable  cutters,  at  w.  e. 
lights  of  the  oats  of  Woodburu.  "Australian," !  than  one  neglectfully  kept,  at  twice  that  age.—  I riety  of  Farm  ImPlemeuts-  s^ /<*  *  ^loeue,  and  address  j  Y^Rn^TsTep*.  aS'ise?. 

an  imported  animal,  is  a  beautiful  steed,  al- 1  The  profit  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  two- 1  Si*lh  street  and  Germantown  Avenue,  I  "•-»"  ~  .....................u.,„,  „™„,„. 

Philadelphia,  PA.  f  TP  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
 ill_work,_  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  E 

interest  the  progress  of  grooming,  and  put  num- !  yet  the  owner  of  the  latter  has  pursued  his  sys- ! 
berless  questions.  They  are  washed  and  rub- !  tem,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  with  the  idea ! 
bed  and  as  carefully  tended  as  a  child  of  the !  he  was  saving  money.  Keep  the  thrifty  ani- 1 
aristocracy. 


E.  BARRETT  4  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
TENT CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  ShareB'  Silver  Medal 
I  Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
I  Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows ;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road- 
=  Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 
These  unrivalled  Portable  Grain  Mills  have  for    Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming  Tools 

many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers,  I  ana  Beeus  wnoles!"e-   

Lumbermen,  Stock  Feeders  and  others,  through!  =  nI^  Vb^?£  jT  v  Z  i  L. 

=  out  the  United  States,  South  America,  Cuba,  Texas,  California,  =    5„„,„mhor  9,  1sfi-       0lhCe<  6i  Canal  Street'  Pror"ie,nfcl4 
I  Canada,  4c.   They  are  simple,  cheap  and  durable,  and  are  i    September  21,  1867. 
;  adapted  to  horse,  steam  and  water  power,  and  grind  all  kinds  ;  1 
1  of  grain  rapidly.   Send  for  Circular. 


-A  r»olf  lr^r*t  =  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Reap- 1 
i\  can  liopi,  1  ersand  Mowers,  "  ' 


HUBBARD,  BLAKE  4  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 
sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 
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30RA  LEAD  AND  COLOR  CO. 
150  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL, 
=  BARRETT  4  CO. 
5    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  ABNOLD,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 

'How  often  do  you  give  them  I  mal  two  years  longer  in  the  same  way,  and  I  ^  ^'^^cSK^ 
clean  sheets  ?"  said  I  to  the  groom  as  he  was  j  something  very  handsome  in  the  way  of  beef,  j  w£?rs  ?ongerI?ha^Iiead0L0RS  C08tB  H  less  that  of  lead)  and ! and  Railroad  Bam>WB>  ShoreHoiS«^^  *C' 
carefully  spreading  the  straw  for  a  bed. —  iwill  be  the  result — while  the  starveling  can  1 1°°  tt>8-  wiii  paint  as  much  as  250  ibs.  ofiead,  and  wear  longer,  f  woonsoctet,  r.  1. 

"  Twice  a  week  we  give  them  fresh  straw,  and  |  never  pay  the  expense  of  its  rearing  and  feed- 1  v^^SS^™E^S^B^ t£"™  vaknishes  1 " 


make  their  beds  every  night,"  said  he. 


-ing. 


=  and  JAPANS. 
'    Feb.  23,  1867. 


eow-pe-ly-7 


FERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS,  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 


Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Faem  and  Fieeside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  Btyle.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  Its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  TOJiOCAL  AGENTS. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  In  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Faem  and  Fieesfde  may 
act  aB  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  Is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-live  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  EARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  mimberillustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abilty.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  If  de- 
sired. 
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SINGLE  COTT,  FIVE  CEJ\r2'S. 

NO.  48. 


KTJKAL  ASCHITECTBEI 


\  Italian  villa  with  a  lookout  tower  in  a  secluded  ]  of  other  trees  and  shrubs  from  England.  He 
[valley.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  rustic !  had  the  greatest  difficulty  of  preserving  hi3 
{features  look  well  only  in  the  midst  of  rural i plantations  from  the  numerous  goats  which 
I  simplicity,  and  that  architectural  elegance  I  abounded  on  the  island;  yet  several  of  the 
|  should  be  reserved  for  cultivated  scenes.  Again,  |  trees  survived  and  attained  a  timber  like  size, 
j  where  the  features  of  the  landscape  are  wild  j  Among  these  was  the  tree  of  Salix  Babijlonka, 
{ and  grand,  irregularity  and  picturesqueness  in  j  which  has  since  been  called  Napoleon's  willow. 
[  the  forms  of  buildings  may  appropriately  be  I  This  tree  grew  among  other  trees  on  the  side  of 
|  introduced.  A  cottage  which  would  seem  fit- 1  a  valley  near  a  spring;  and  having  attracted 
|  ting  and  beautiful  on  a  village  street  would  be  !•  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  he  had  a  seat  placed 
j  incongruous  with  its  situation  and  appear  evi- j  under  it,  and  used  to  go  and  sit  there  very  fre- 
j  dently  misplaced  on  a  rough  hillside,  in  the  j  qucutly,  and  have  water  brought  to  him  from 
I  midst  of  the  wildness  of  nature.  j  the  adjoining  fountain.     About  the  time  of 

|  3.  The  plan  of  a  house,  as  we  have  already  j  Napoleon's  death,  a  storm,  it  is  said,  shattered 
| said,  should  be  made  with  reference  to  its  site,  j tue  willow  in  pieces;  and  after  the  interment 
j  The  style  and  character  of  the  elevation  are  j  of  the  Emperor,  Madame  Bertrand  planted  sev- 
|  influenced  in  some  measure  by  the  plan.  Some  I  l'ral.  euttings  of  this  tree  on  the  outside  of  the 
|  plans,  however,  are  adapted  to  various  styles  j  lailing  which  surrounds  his  grave,  and  placed 
I  of  elevation,  while  others  are  well  suited  to  \  withiu  U  oa  tue  stone.  several  flower  pots  with 
|  only  one.  The  size  determined  upon  will  also  j  n<f rts  ease  aud  forget-me-not,  Iu  1S2S  these 
I  modify  the  character  of  a  house,  and  must  al-  j  willows  were  found  iu  a  dying  state,  and 
:z:;Zi::::::;™^  |  ways  be  taken  into  the  account.  I  lwenty-eight  young  ones  in  consequence  were 

f  old  English  styles  of  various  periods,  as  well  j  4.  The  materials  to  be  used  in  construction  \  p,aCcJ  °ta^''e  tomb-  A  correspondent,  who 
f  as  the  modern  rural  Gothic  mode.  !  will  also  necessarily  influence  one  in  the  choice  I  ^Va^  m      Helena,  in  1834,  says  one  of  these 

I  willows  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  From 


The  domestic  architecture  of  a  people  :bould  I    In  adopting  any  mode  for  imitation,  our  [of  a  style;  for  although  a  given  design  may  j 


this  willow  a  cutting  was  brought  to  Burlinjr- 


should  be  guided  not  only  by  the  1  perhaps  be  executed  in  either  wood,  brick,  or  j  °       u,uu°  ,  l  J  "ul""=- 

,auty  which  we  see  in  a  particular  I  stone,  it  will  not  be  equally  adapted  to  each,  j  '°U>  ?LeW,  ^rsey  and  presented  to  the  late 

-  Gen.  Wall,  who  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where 
ncd  to  a  great  size.  Tw 
rrown  from  slips  of  this  tree,  now 
'  j  droop  their  graceful  branches  above  his  tomb 

In 

unsuitable,  the  Grecian  or  Italian  styles !  symmetry,  and  what  artists  call  breadth,  rather  1  j*01'  tlmt  beautiful  cemetery  is  now  filled  with 

.    .         =   ,  ,    -     .  =  trees,  grown  from  branches  taken  from  those 

j.  w.  w. 

Burlington,  JS'ew  Jersey. 

ATMOSPHERIC  ACTION. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  slowly  attacks 
j  the  rocks  above  the  ocean  level,  and  thus  turns 
}  them  to  clay,  forming  carbonates  with  the  soda, 
j  potash,  lime  and  magnesia  set  free,  and  carries 
j  these  down  as  carbonates  to  the  sea,  where  the 
I  carbonate  of  soda  decomposes  the  chloride  of 


Written  for  the  Farm  nnd  Fireside. 

WEEPING  WILLOWS. 


The  first  weeping  willow  introduced  into  I 


I  calcium  of  its  waters,  aud  forms  common  salt 


be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  its  character,  111- 1 1-  {  preference 
lutions,  customs,  and  habits,  modified  by  the  j  intrinsic  beauty 

climate  and  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is }  style,  but  by  its  appropriateness  to  our  uses.  { Variety  of  form  and  profusion  of  ornament  | .(  ^  ^ 
built  up.    Iu  this  way  originated  the  English j  This  will  generally  be  indicated  by  the  climate,  j  are  attained  in  stone  aud  brick  only  at  great  j  1m    ^  ™ 
cottage,  the  Swiss  cJiakt,  and  the  Italian  villa.  j  the  site,  and  the  wants  of  the  family  which  is  j  expense.     Rural  cottages  of  these  materials  I  ^  tne 
Having  in  this  country  institutions  differing !  to  inhabit  the  house.    In  high  northern  lati-  j  should  therefore  generally  be  simple  in  form,  |      ^  ^ 
from  those  of  any  other,  together  with  many  1  ludes,  where  collonnades  and  verandas  would  { and  depend  for  their  effect  upon  proportion,!-      \  aI7s 
peculiarities  of  character,  habits,  and  climate,  lbe 

we  cau  not  consistently  adopt  in  full  the  archi- 1  should  not  be  chosen  ;  and  in  a  tropical  oue,  j  than  upon  variety  and  picturesqueness  of  out- 1 '  y. 
teclure  of  any  other  people  or  country.    We  { the  warm,  solid,  comfortable  features  of  the  |  Hue  and  high  finish.    In  wood,  greater  variety  j 
should  have  a  style,  or  perhaps  several  styles,  j  old  English  architecture  would  be  neither  ue-  j  of  form  and  more  elaborate  embellishment  j 
peculiar  to  ourselves ;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  I  ccasary  nor  appropriate.  j  may  he  secured  at  a  given  expense ;  indeed,  so  j 

have  them  in  due  time.  Thus  lav  wc  have!  1.  Taking  the  climate  alone  into  considera- ] great  is  the  facility  of  producing  architectural! 
been  content  to  build  in  every  style,  ancient  j  tion,  a  Southern  i-hould  differ  in  many  respects  ]  ornaments  in  this  material,  that  they  are  too! 
and  modern,  and,  most  of  all,  in  no  style  ;  j  from  a  Northern  house.  The  broad  halls,  airy  {  often  applied  unmeaningly,  uselessly,  and  to  a  j 
covering  the  whole  face  of  the  country  with  |  rooms,  cool  ombras,  and  spacious  verandas  or  \  most  absurd  extent. 

incongruous  and  unsightly  structures.    There  \  arcades  and  balconies,  required  by  the  former,  [  —  ... 

are  various  causes  for  this  state  of  things,  the  ]  seem  to  indicate  a  modification  of  the  Italian  j 
principal  of  which  are  the  necessary  devotion  |  style ;  while  the  compact  arrangement  of  apart- 1 
of  our  people  to  the  rough  work  of  subduing  a  j  menls,  the  provisions  for  fireside  comfort,  and  \ 
new  country ;  the  consequent  lack  of  thought  j  the  protection  against  heavy  snows  which  must  | 

and  culture  in  the  right  direction;  aud  thejbe  insisted  upon  in  the  latter,  point  to  the  j  England  is  said  to  have  been  by  Pope;  but!s 
want  of  true  home-feeling,  growing  out  of  our  j  various  forms  of  the  Gothic  rural  style.    Iu  j  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  |  is  ,ue  sourcc  0I-  tuc  salj  of  (,ie  gea  ol- an  i 
migratory  habits.   These  causes  are  becoming  j  the  middle  region  of  our  country,  either  style  j  catalogue  of  British  trees  in  1692.    It  was  first  j  and  of  Ume8tonea  wuich  arc^hemical  ^nd  not 
year  by  year  less  operative,  and  our  domestic  ]  may  appropriately  be  adopted,  as  other  condi-  j  known  by  sight  in  Europe,  by  being  introduced  !  organic  in  llieir  orilrirj    Organic  livin"  thinrrs 
architecture  is  improving  in  the  same  ratio- j  Hons  may  require.  I  in  a  view  of  the  village  of  Tonnau,  drawn  by  j  do  ]]0t  „e„erale  thtTcarbonMc  of  lime  but  af 

exceptions  to  the  general  ugliness  of  our  build-  j    2.  The  next  consideration  is  fitness  to  the  |  John  Nichohoff,  July  3,  1C55,  on  his  way  to  i  propr:atc  itj  wlie„  found  for  them  b 
ings  growing  more  and  more  numerous  as  [site  wc  have  chosen,  or  harmony  with  the  !Pekin,  who  was  connected  with  the  embassy  j  reactions  •  and  thus  <*rcat  portions  of  our  lira 
leisure,  culture,  and  love  of  home  and  home-  j  scenery  around.    "  Rural  architecture,"  it  has  j  which  the  Dutch  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  China  j  s,one  roc|-s  are  madcap  0f  fossil  remains  'Tri 
life  increase  among  us.    This  improvement  |  been  truly  said,  "is  the  creation  of  a  picture!  in  that  year.    The  story  respecting  Pope  is  I  Ibrty-fbur'fect  of  limestone  tlawc'^ir^nlratcd 
will  go  on;  the  modifications  which  our  ch-j  of  which  the  landscape  is  the  background."  j  that  he  happening  to  be  with  Lady  Suffolk,  j  and  condenscd  from  the  air  a  whole  atmos- 
mates  and  modes  of  life  suggest  in  existing  [We  must  design  the  principal  object  in  the !  when  the  lady  received  a  present  from  Spain,  |  pliere  0f  caroonic  acjj  „as .        Carlv  atmo-- 
styles  will  assume  definite,  and  artistic,  and  j  picture  to  correspond  with  its  accessories.  { or  according  to  some  from  Turkey,  observed  |  pijerc  was  therefore  very  dense  and  unfit'for 

un- 

has 

i  been  removed  bv  the  formation  of  the  carbon- 
may.  I  mg  and  its  environs  from  a  well-chosen  po.nt,  { that  we  have  not  in  England."   Whereupon  he  ( atc  of  lime  and  yegetable  matlcr  novv  C0I18ti. 

The  various  modes  of  building  now  in  uac,  |  or  from  several  points  of  view,  make  a  good  j  planted  one  of  them  in  Twickenham,  and  a  { tuting  coal  and  petrolcum 

60  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  classification, !  picture  ?   Docs  it,  as  artists  say,  compose  well  ?  { willow  produced  from  this,  was  in  vigorous  j 

may  be  referred  to  two  original  stvles  of  which  [Does  it  seem  of  a  piece,  as  if  the  building  [condition   when  the  writer  of  this  visited  I  —  —  — 

they  are  modificalions-the  Grecian,  in  which  j  might  have  grown  out  of  the  ground  ?  Then,  |  Twickenham  in  1 854.  j    The  rcport  of  tUe  Commissioner  of  ^  Gen. 

horizontal  lines  prevail,  and  the  Gothic,  in  |  but  not  otherwise,  the  design  is  good."  |    Napoleon's  willow,  is  a  variety  of  the  com-  j  eral  Laud  Office  shows  that  seven  millions  of 

which  vertical  lines  prevail.  To  the  former;  The  principle  here  laid  down  is  violated  byjmon  weeping  willows.  It  appears  that  this  {acres  of  public  lands  have  been  disposed  of 
class  belongs  the  Italian,  the  Swiss,  the  Flemish,  j  erecting  a  Swiss  chalet  in  a  low,  flat  country ;  j  willow  is  not  indigenous  to  St.  Helena,  but  %  during  the  past  year.  There  are  yet  remainin" 
and  other  continental  European  mode?,  in  their  I  a  small,  plain,  unpretending  cottage  on  au  j  that  when  Gen.  Beatsou  was  governor  in  that !  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  acres,  including 
various  modifications;  and  to  the  latter  the :  elevated  and  commanding  situation;   or  an  I  island  he  introduced  it  among  a  great  number'^he  recently  acquired  Russian  territory 


permanent  shape,  aud  the  new  American  style  ;  «  The  ultimate  test  of  rural  architecture  and  j  that  some  of  the  withes  bound  round  it,  looked  I  tuc  sustenance  of  the  higher  forms  of  life 
or  styles  will  receive  their  birth.  In  the  mean  j  its  kindred  art,  landscape  gardening,  is  land- 1  as  if  they  might  sprout,  and  taking  them  up,  |tji  by  far  tuc  greater  portion  of  this  -as' 
time,  we  must  borrow  and  modify  as  best  we  |  scape  painting.    Does  a  literal  view  of  a  build-  j  said—"  Perhaps  these  may  produce  something  1  ueeri  removed  bv  the  formation  of  the  rnrl 
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MANURING  AND  PLOWING. 

In  the  application  of  organic  manures,  much 
depends  on  the  time  and  manner  of  that  ap- 
plication. If  the  manure  is  well  composted,  it 
may  be  spread  at  any  time  in  the  Winter  or 
Spring  months  and  safely  await  the  usual  sea- 
son of  Spring  plowing.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, he  exposed  for  any  considerable  length  of 
me  to  the  influence  of  a  Summer  sun,  before  it 
is  turned  under,  as  its  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid  are  held  only  by  absorption,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  disengaged  by  a  high  temperature. 

But  if  the  composting  of  the  wastes  of  the 
barnyard  has  been  neglected,  then  the  next 
best  thing  that  can  be  done,  is  to  spread  it  on 
the  fields  in  the  months  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber and  turn  it  under  immediately,  as  deep  as 
possible.  Where  ground  has  been  thus  dressed 
with  long  manure  in  the  Fall,  the  Spring  plow- 
ing should  not  be  so  deep  as  to  disturb  it. 
This  rule  applies  also  to  clover,  or  other  green 
crops  that  are  turned  uuder  in  the  Summer  or 
Fall  months. 

The  advantage  of  turning  deeply  fresh  ma- 
nure, rather  than  to  suffer  it  to  rot  in  the  heap, 
is  this :  The  gasses  set  free  from  decomposi- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  are  mainly  absorbed 
by  the  soil  covering  the  manure,  while  in  the 
second  case  they  escape  into  the  air  and  are 
wasted.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
plowing  for  Spring  crops,  is  the  saving  of  the 
products  of  Winter  decay  in  the  last  year's 
crop  of  vegetation ;  for  although  the  decay  of 
organic  substances  is  much  less  rapid  in  the 
Winter  than  in  the  Summer,  yet  the  stubble  on 
a  wheat  field  will  weigh  twice  as  much  in 
September  as  in  April. 

In  maintaining  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  very 
much  depends  on  the  mode  of  cultivating  it. 
The  plow,  in  some  form,  is  among  the  oldest 
of  our  agricultural  implements ;  and  though 
we  have  so  greatly  improved  the  tool  that  we 
would  hardly  recognize  in  a  modern  steel  plow 
the  clumsy  thing  that  Cincinnatus  followed,  or 
even  the  "barshier"  that  kicked  us  when  we 
first  walked  in  a  furrow,  yet  there  is  a  radical 
defect  in  the  plow  that  has  not  been  remedied 
— perhaps  is  not  remediable.    The  plow  in  all 
its  forms,  operates  as  a  wedge,  or  a  moving  in- 
clined plane.    Now,  since  action  and  re-action 
are  always  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  it 
is  evident  that  as  many  pounds  of  earth  as  is 
raised  upward,  so  many  pounds  of  press- 
ure is  exerted  downward  on  the  subsoil.  What- 
ever force,  therefore,  the  plow  exerts  to  loosen 
and  pulverize  the  soil,  the  same  force  is  expend- 
ed in  the  direction  of  compressing  the  subsoil.  j 
This  defect  in  the  action  of  the  plow  is  to  some  | 
extent  remedied  in  this  climate  by  our  heavy  j 
winter  freezing,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  ex- j 
pand,  and  consequently  loosen  the  subsoil.  j 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  by  ingenious  j 
mechanics  to  construct  an  implement  for  pul-  ; 
verizing  the  soil  on  some  principle  that  will  j 
avoid  this  objection;  but  up  to  the  present: 
time  nothing  better  than  a  well  constructed; 
plow  has  been  offered  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is ! 
probable  that  the  plow,  with  all  its  defects,  will ! 
continue  to  be  our  most  reliable  agricultural ! 
implement,  and  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  j 
farmer's  profession. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time  it  is  I 
plowed,  has  much  to  do  with  the  efiect  of  plow- 1 
ing  on  its  fertility.  If  a  clay  soil  be  plowed  \ 
when  it  is  so  wet  that  the  earth  falls  from  the  i 
mould  board  in  a  mass,  presenting  a  smooth, 
glazed  surface,  be  sure  that  you  are  doing  but  \ 
little  to  pulverize  that  soil.  A  soil  of  this  kind 
turned  up  to  the  air  and  sunshine  in  this  con- 1 
dition  will  soon  bake  into  clods  as  hard  as ; 
Mexican  adobes,  with  no  more  powers  of  ab-  i 
sorption  than  so  many  boulders.  The  injury  ; 
which  a  soil  receives  by  such  a  plowing  can  be  j 
remedied  only  by  a  Winter's  freezing.  Sandy  ; 
soils,  however,  may  be  cultivated  when  quite  i 
wet,  without  much  inconvenience  or  danger  of  j 
injury.  Even  clay  soils,  with  a  large  supply  of  j 
vegetable  matter  may  be  plowed  wetter  than  a  j 
soil  less  loamy.  j 

How  deep  shall  we  plow  ?  is  one  of  the  most  \ 
important  questions  in  the  science  of  cultiva-  = 


tion.  Deep  plowing  has  many  advantages.  I 
If  the  season  shall  prove  dry,  a  deep  pulverized  j 
soil  will  absorb  and  retain  moisture  much  bet-  j 
ter  than  a  shallow  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  j 
the  season  is  wet,  a  soil  cultivated  six  or  eight  j 
inches  deep  will  hold  more  water,  without  be-  j 
ing  saturated,  than  one  but  three  inches  deep,  j 
Hill  sides  and  other  grounds  disposed  to  wash, j 
will  be  less  liable  to  injury  under  a  system  of; 
deep  cultivation,  than  if  plowed  shallow,  j 
Writers  recommend,  and  farmers  often  talk  I 
about  plowing  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  but  it  I 
is  seldom  done  in  practice.  If  you  will  meas-  j 
ure  the  cut  with  a  rule,  you  will  find  that  six j 
inches  is  pretty  deep  plowing,  indeed  more  { 
fields  are  plowed  less  than  three  inches  deep ! 
than  there  are  more  than  six  inches.  It  follows,  j 
of  course,  that  the  greater  depth  of  soil  we] 
have  in  cultivation,  the  greater  supply  of  plant  j 
food,  so  far  as  that  is  furnished  by  the  soil,  and  j 
consequently  the  greater  the  length  of  time  re-  ] 
quired  to  exhaust  it.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  j 
is  also  true  that  if,  by  neglect,  a  deeply  caltiva- ; 
ted  soil  becomes  exhausted,  the  evil  is  much  j 
more  difficult  to  remedy  than  where  the  plow- j 
ing  has  been  confined  to  the  surface. — Prof,  j 
Brotcn,  in  JForthwestern  Farmer.  i 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DEEP  TILLAGE. 

It  is  now  120  years  since  Jethro  Tull,  the; 
great  advocate  of  deep  tillage,  and  improved j 
agriculture  generally,  died.  His  arguments; 
were  received  with  opposition,  and  indolent j 
farmers  ridiculed  his  plan  of  plowing  deep,  as- ! 
serting  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  j 
by  bringing  too  much  of  the  inert,  subsoil  to  I 
the  surface.  They  said  also  that  deep-plowing ; 
would  let  in  the  drought — that  it  would  let  in  j 
the  cold — that  the  seeds  of  new  varieties  of  I 
weeds,  lying  dormant  in  the  soil,  would  be ; 
turned  up — that  the  labor  of  plowing  would  be  j 
increased,  and  a  double  quantity  of  manure  j 
would  be  necessary.  j 

More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Tull  I 
terminated  his  useful  career.  His  body  has! 
returned  to  the  dust,  but  his  spirit  is  "march-; 
ing  on,"  his  principles  are  prevailing,  and  deep  I 
tillage  has  been  adopted  in  every  country  where ! 
an  improved  s}rstem  of  husbandry  has  been  es- ! 
tablished.  In  all  countries  where  a  rotation  of! 
crops  has  been  practiced,  we  find  drainage  and  I 
the  sub-soil  plow  at  work,  deepening  the  soil  j 
for  the  growth  of  luxuriant  green  crops  and  ! 
productive  cereals.  [ 

The  chemical  analyses  of  soils,  made  at  va-  j 
rious  times  during  the  present  century,  have  j 
proved,  that  with  few  exceptions,  the  ingre-! 
dients  of  the  surface  soil  and  those  of  the  sub- ! 
soil  on  which  it ,  rests,  are  nearly  identical. —  I 
That,  in  fact,  as  most  cultivated  soils  are  com-  \ 
posed  of  merely  the  more  finely  divided  earths ; 
of  which  the  sub-soil  is  composed,  so  the  chief  | 
distinction  between  them  is,  that  the  surface-  j 
soil  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  organic j 
matter  than  the  sub-soil  on  which  it  rests. —  j 
The  inertness  of  the  sub-soil  arises  in  most  in-{ 
stances  from  a  want  of  decomposing  organic ! 
matters,  a  deficiency  which  may  be  supplied  by  I 
draining  and  deepening  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  I 
roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  to  a  considerable  j 
depth,  and  by  their  decay,  to  furnish  the  ne-i 
cessary  ingredients.  The  roots  of  the  cereals  I 
are  always  left  in  the  ground,  and  also  a  con-  ! 
siderable  portion  of  those  of  forage  crops.  A I 
very  large  portion  of  the  roots  of  mangel- 1 
wurtzel,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  are  I 
broken  off  and  left  in  the  soil  when  the  crops  j 
are  being  removed.  ! 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  by  deepening  j 
the  soil  its  temperature  is  raised  even  at  a  dis-  j 
tance  from  the  surface,  and  this  is  a  great  ad-  ! 
vantage  to  the  roots  of  plants.  In  some  ex-! 
periments  made  by  Mr.  Parks,  on  Chat  Moss,  \ 
in  Lancashire,  and  recorded  in  Vol.  V.,  of  the ! 
Journal  R.  A.  S.,  he  found  that  on  the  unstir-! 
red  soil,  the  constant  temperature  from  12 1 
inches  to  3  feet  was  46  degrees,  but  on  the  j 
well  and  deeply  stirred  soil,  the  temperature ; 
was  at  different  depths  as  follows  : 


June  10. 
June  15, 
June  17, 


At  7  inches. 
53.0 
57.B 
58.0 


At  13  Inches. 
50.0 
53.0 
55.8 


At  19  inche:. 
48.0 
50.6 
52.8 


It  is  evident  from  this,  that  stirring  the  soij 
raises  its  temperature  ;  and  this  effect  is  pro- 


duced by  letting  into  it  the  warm  air  of  the  at- 
mr  sphere. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
that  in  the  majority  of  soils  the  increase  of  their 
depth  adds  to  their  productiveness,  it  remains 
for  the  farmer  to  consider  how  deep  tillage  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  practical  and  profitable 
manner.  On  many  soils  the  better  use  of  the 
ordinary  plow  is  only  needed  to  deepen  the  soil 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present.  In 
thin  soils,  the  common  plow  put  down  to  its 
greatest  depth,  may  turn  up  too  much  of  the 
sub-soil,  and  in  such  cases  the  sub-soil  plow 
must  be  brought  into  requisition  in  order  to 
loosen  the  sub-soil,  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface. 

It  is  useless  to  deepen  wet  land,  for  the  roots 
of  the  cultivated  plants  will  not  penetrate  soil 
which  is  saturated  with  water.  If  a  soil  is  not 
naturally  dry,  the  first  step  toward  improve- 
ment must  be  deep  drainage.  Smith,  of  Deans- 
ton,  the  great  modern  improver  of  land  drain- 
age, made  his  main  drains  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep,  and  his  branch  drains  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  deep.  Sub-drains  were  made 
from  three  and  a  half  feet  to  four  feet  deep. — 
The  space  between  the  drains  was  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  drains  were  all 
wedge-shaped,  and  after  the  tile  or  stone  had 
been  laid,  and  the  drains  filled,  the  land  was 
deepened  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  by 
the  sub-soil  plow  following  in  the  furrow  made 
by  the  common  plow,  and  loosening  the-sub- 
soil  without  turning  it  up.  The  plowing  should 
always  cross  the  drains,  so  that  the  water  may 
be  conveyed  into  the  drains  by  the  little  fur- 
rows made  by  the  mole  of  the  sub-soil  plow. 
The  soils  on  which  the  sub-soil  plows  can  be 
used  with  little  advantage,  are  those  clayey, 
tenacious  sub-soils,  which  instead  of  breaking 
into  small  pieces,  merely  swell  up  before  the 
plow,  and  settle  down  into  the  same  spot  after 
the  plow  has  passed.  This  toughness  and 
tenacity  generally  arise  from  water  in  the  soil, 
and  for  this  defect  draining  is  the  best  remedy. 
In  such  soils  the  sub-soil  plow  should  not  be 
set  until  the  water  has  had  time  to  percolate 
through  the  soil,  and  enter  the  drains. 

The  steam  plow  is  superseding  the  common 
plow  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  even  in 
Australia,  and,  by  this  means,  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally tilled  much  deeper  than  by  the  common 
plow  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  are  so  slow  in  adopting  this 
powerful  implement.    It  is  probable  that  steam 
diggers  and  spaders  will  be  even  more  valuable 
for  tilling  the  soil,  than  the  plow,  as  they  divide 
it  more  thoroughly.    A  few  years  ago  an  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  Rutlandshire,  England,  of- 
fered a  premium  in  order  to  determine  the; 
comparative  merits  of  plowing  or  digging. —  | 
Four  acres  of  land  were  operated  on,  two  be-  i 
ing  plowed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  a  depth  of  j 
five  inches.    Two  acres  were  forked  to  the  j 
depth  of  seven  inches.    Both  lots  were  ma-  ; 
nured  equally,  and  sown  with  carrots,  and; 
mangel-wurtzel.    The  land  which  had  been 
forked  produced  nearly  twice  as  many  bushels  j 
of  these  roots  per  acre  as  that  which  had  been  j 
plowed. — Western  Mural. 

STEAMING  HAY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  \ 
says : 

Five  years  ago  I  prepared  a  steam  box  direct- ; 
ly  over  the  boiler  in  my  barn  cellar,  made  a  ; 
wooden  cover  to  the  boiler,  fitting  it  steam-; 
tight,  and  through  rubber  tubes  conveyed  the 
steam  into  a  perforated  iron  pipe  running  the 
length  of  the  steam  box.    I  then  put  my  hay, ; 
straw,  &c.,  into  the  box,  wetting  it  thoroughly 
as  I  put  it  in ;  if  not  thus  wet  the  steam  will 
dry  it  so  as  to  destroy  its  nourishing  qualities. ; 
Alter  filling  the  boiler  with  water  and  making 
my  connections,  box  and  cover  steam-tight, 
lighted  my  fire  and  kept  the  water  boiling 
briskly  for  about  four  hours,  when  I  found  the 
mass  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  cooked,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  my  cattle  liked  it  exceedingly 
well.    By  adding  a  liberal  supply  of  corn  meal 
and  shorts  when  filling  the  box,  you  have  a 
mass  resembling  in  flavor  a  new  made  loaf  of 
brown  bread,  on  which  the  cattle  do  very  well, 


though  the  material  cooked  be  of  an  inferior 
I  quality. 

]  I  pursued  this  course  one  Winter,  and  am 
j  now  prepared  to  prove  that  I  can  make  more 
|  milk  from  a  fair  quality  of  meadow  hay  thus 
1  prepared,  than  can  be  made  from  the  best 
|  quality  of  upland  hay  fed  dry.  Add  two  quarts 
j  of  meal  to  each  day's  feed  per  cow,  before 
|  steaming  it,  and  two  quarts  per  cow  to  the  dry 
|  hay,  and  the  advantages  are  still  more  ap- 
}  parent.  I  now  have  a  simpler  way  of  prepar- 
{ ing  my  feed,  and  one  I  like  quite  as  well. 
|  I  take  a  large  feed  box,  with  a  tight  cover, 
I  and  into  this  I  put  my  feed,  wetting  each  layer 
|  with  boiling  water,  shaking  the  hay  so  as  to 
|  have  each  part  thoroughly  wet.  I  then  tramp 
|  jt  down  solid  as  possible :  put  on  another  layer, 
[and  proceed  as  before  till  my  box  is  filled. 
|  For  my  stock  of  15  head  I  use  45  gallons  of 
|  boiling  water  in  mixing  enough  to  last  them 
|  two  days.  The  box  should  then  be  closed, 
|  while  another  boiler  of  water  is  being  heated, 
|  when  45  gallons  more  is  poured  evenly  over  the 
|  mass,  the  box  closed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
I  about  12  hours  before  using.  The  feed  is  then 
|  softened,  so  as  to  be  easily  digested,  and  of 
|  nearly  the  same  flavor  as  when  in  its  green 
|  state  ;  and  my  cattle  prefer  even  poor  meadow 
I  hay,  prepared  in  this  way,  to  the  best  English 
1  hay  when  fed  dry. 

|  I  have  kept  my  stock  for  three  Winters  last 
\  past,  on  poor  hay  and  corn  stover  thus  pre- 
I  pared,  using  meal  not  exceeding  one  quart  per 
1  day  to  each  cow,  when  not  giving  milk,  feed- 
I  ing  at  least  one-quarter  less  hay  than  when  fed 
|  dr}r,  and  been  able  to  keep  them  looking  quite 
|  as  well  as  my  neighbors,  who  think  meadow 
i  hay  almost  worthless,  and  steaming  unneces- 
I  sary. 

}  About  the  middle  of  April  last,  having  used 
i  my  poor  hay,  for  which  I  paid  $13  per  ton, 
I  (English  hay  being  then  worth  $35,)  I  com- 
|  menced  feeding  very  nice  early  cut  English  hay, 
I  dry,  to  my  milch  cows,  and  to  my  surprise,  I 
f  found  that  they  decreased  in  their  quantity  of 
{•  milk  from  one-quarter  to  one-third,  and  I  was 
{ not  able  to  increase  that  quantity  till  they  went 
|  to  grass,  though  I  doubled  their  quantity  of 
I  grain. 

]  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that,  aside 
|  from  the  extra  work,  I  can  winter  40  cows  on 
|  steamed  feed  for  one-third  less  expense  than 
I  on  dry ;  can  get  at  least  one-quarter  more 
!  milk,  and  keep  them  in  as  good  thriving  con- 
I  dition. 

I  This  decision  is  the  result  of  five  years'  ex- 
I  perience  in  steaming  feed. 

|  PRESERVING  EGGS. 

I    No  egg  is  fresh  that  will  shake ;  this  is  be- 
I  cause  it  has  lost  some  of  its  albumen.    No  egg 
|  has  ever  been  preserved  over  a  month  that  will 
j  not  shake,  except  it  be  air-proofed,  which  is  a 
I  term  not  generally  understood,  and  is  a  new 
|  process.    The  egg  has  been  coated  with  every 
j  conceivable  composition,  even  in  solid  stone, 
I  and  galvanized,  yet  the  watery  material  escapes. 
I  The  philosophy  of  this  is  that  there  is  air  in 
|  the  egg  before  it  is  treated,  and  this  uniting  its 
!  oxygen  and  carbon,  produces  decomposition 
I  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  yellow  of  the  egg 
I  first  breaking,  then  follows  the  destruction. 
I  Eggs  are  naturally  designed  to  last  as  long  as 
the  hen  requires  to  get  her  brood,  and  the  life 
germ  can  be  preserved  a  few  weeks — seven  or 
eight — but  no  longer.    The  egg  itself  may  be 
kept  in  a  preserved  state  for  two  years  by  greas- 
ing with  butter,  oil,  or  lard,  but  from  the  time 
it  is  thus  put  up  to  the  end  of  two  years  it  will 
daily  lose  its  albumen  by  transpiration,  and 
while  its  carbonic  acid  escapes  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  egg  meat  will  be  reduced  two-thirds, 
and  will  shake.  For  culinary  purposes  they  will 
do  very  well.    But  we  want  a  whole  egg,  not  a 
half  one,  and  we  want  them  fresh.    Butter  and 
lard  and  suet  have  been  used  for  half  a  century, 
still  nothing  has  recommended  itself  over  the 
liming  system  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  theory  alwa}rs  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  to 
keep  an  egg  fresh  the  air  must  be  excluded.  It 
is  the  only  philosophical  treatment  of  it  that  can 
be  made.    Externally  kept  from  the  air,  the  lat- 
ter is  powerless  to  do  harm,  but  the  air  inside 
no  mortal  can  prevent,  and  that  alone  in  time 
will  decompose  the  egg. — Scientific  American, 


The  most  stupendous  tunnel  enterprise  has  lately  been  accomplished  at  the  silver  mines  in  the  German  Hartz  mountains.  The  mines  were  over  3000 
feet  deep,  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  prevented  the  use  of  steam  for  pumping,  which  was  done  by  water  wheels,  aided  by  tunnel  drains.  But  the  great  depth 
reached  in  1859  precluded  further  progress  in  that  manner,  and  a  tunnel  was  commenced  for  deep  draining,  which  is  but  now  finished.  It  is  22  miles 
long;  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock  were  excavated,  10,000  pounds  of  powder  used,  and  the  linear  extent  of  blasting-holes  drilled  is  180  miles. 
Naturally,  on  the  successful  completion  of  this  colossal  work,  the  30,000  miners  whose  livelihood  is  now  assured  for  twenty  years,  celebrated  the  event 
with  grand  rejoicings.    The  mines  can  now  be  worked  until  1887  without  steam. 
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The  Fireside  £ftuse* 


NOVEMBER. 

The  mellow  year  is  hastening  to  its  close, 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last; 

Their  small  notes  twitter  iu  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows. 
'The  patieDt  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose, 

Oft  with  the  morn's  hoar  crystal  quaintly  glassed, 

Hangs,  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  past, 
And  makes  a  little  Summer  where  it  grows. 
In  the  chill  sunbeam  of  the  faint,  brief  day, 

The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine; 
The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  struggling  way 

Ot  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define; 
And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged,  scant  array, 

Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 

Hartley  Coleridge* 


GRAPE  GROWERS'  MAXIMS. 


BY  A.  S.  FULLER 


AGE  OF  TREES  FOR  PLANTING. 

This  depends  so  much  upon  the  views  off 
planters  that  the  nurseryman  cannot  always  } 
control  the  period  at  which  he  shall  clear  a  j 
block  of  trees.  Peaches  should  always  be  re- § 
moved  at  one  year  from  the  bud.  Plums  and 
dwarf  pears  will  be  ready  to  go  off  at  two  years  I 
from  the  bud  or  graft;  so  with  apples  and} 


I        THE  KELLY  ISLAND  VINE  YARDS.        I  ground  moist,  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing, 

I  —  I  and  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen  without  being 

!    Something  like  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Car-  j  injured  by  dirt 

I  penter,  an  intelligent  farmer  on  Kelly's  Island, } 

1— Prepare  the  ground  in  the  Fall,  plant  in  |  in  Lake  Ontario,  near  Sandusky,  got  a  fewj 

;  Spring.  j  Isabella  vices,  and  finding  it  to  succeed  beyond  j    To  Keep  Sweet  Potatoes  over  Winter. — 

[    2— Give  the  vine  plenty  of  manure,  old  and  j  bis  expectations,  he  planted  a  quarter  of  an  j  The  farmers  in  this  region  have  great  difficulty 

|  well  decomposed  ;   for  fresh  manure  excites  ]  acre.    At  that  time  the  island  was  valued  most  { in  keeping  sweet  potatoes  through  the  Winter. 

j  growth,  but  it  docs  not  mature  it.  j  for  its  cedar,  which  was  sent  to  Cleveland  for  j  A  "Jersey  man,"  who  was  partly  raised  in  a 

3— Luxuriant  growth  does  not  always  ensure  |  fence  posts,  and  for  limestone,  which  was  [sweet  potato  "patch,"  informs  us  how  they 

!  fruit.      .  { shipped  in  large  quantities  to  various  lake !  keep  potatoes  in  Jersey.    The  Jerseymen  have 

I  4 — Dig  deep,  but  plant  shallow.  j  ports ;  for  all  northern  Ohio,  with  the  excep-  j  long  since  discarded  the  different  modes  of 

I  5— Young  vines  produce  beautiful  fruit,  but  ]  tion  of  the  neighborhood  of  Sandusky,  is  j  packinc  in  sand,  leaves,  saw  dust  or  anything 

I  old  vines  produce  the  richest  |  destitute  of  lime.    This  island  is  about  three  1  else.    They  simply  dig  their  potatoes  in  a  dry 

!  G— Prune  in  Autumn  to  ensure  growth,  but  j  miies  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  and  at  that  time  I  spell,  before  frost,  lay  them  out  on  the  ground 

I  in  the  Spring  to  promote  fraitfulness.  |  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.    After- j  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  before  the  dew  of  evening 

!    7— Plant  your  vines  before  you  put  up  trel-  j  warci)  jfr.  Carpenter  planted  a  few  Catawbas,  j  begins  to  fall,  they  haul  out  to  the  "patch," 

I  lises.  |  which  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  did  still  1  the  boxes  and  barrels  they  propose  to  put  the 

I  8— Tines,  like  soldiers,  should  have  good  j  better  than  the  Isabella,  and  from  that  time !  potatoes  in,  and  lay  them  carefully  (handling 

j  arms.  j  grape  culture  became  firmly  established,  not  { them  all  the  while  as  carefully  as  eggs  so  as 

j    9— Prune  spurs  to  one  well  developed  bud,  j  only  there  but  also  on  the  neighboring  islands.  j  not  to  bruise  them.)   They  then  haul  them  to 

j  for  the  nearer  the  old  wood  the  higher  flavored  I  The  soil  of  Kelly's  Island  is  a  hard  clay,  that  |  the  house  and  pile  up  the  boxes  and  barrels  in 

I  the  fruit.  j  of  the  others  more  inclined  to  gravel.    To  give  j  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  carefully,  so  as  not  to 

10— Those  who  prune  long  must  soon  climb,  j  an  idea  of  the  extensive  planting  there,  we  will  j  bruise  them  ;  and  if  kept  at  the  right  tempera- 

n— Vine  leaves  love  the  sun,  the  fruit  the  ]  sav  that  we  saw  a  few  years  ago  on  Put-in-Bay  j  ture  through  Winter,  they  are  bound  to  keep, 

shade.  j  150  acres  of  grapes  in  one  field,  all  in  the  flush  j  if  they  don't  eat  them. — A".  E.  Po»t. 

12—  Every  leaf  has  a  bud  at  its  base,  and  I  0f  ripeness,  and  loading  down  the  trellises.!     — . 

j  either  a  bunch  of  fruit  or  a  tendril  opposite  j  The  Catawba  predominates,  though  many  es- 1  ""' 

to  it.  ]  teem  and  plant  the  Isabella,  and  they  are  of  I 

13—  A  tendril  is  an  abortive  fruit  bunch— a  \  better  quality  here  than  anywhere  else.    Some  I 

|  have  what  they  call  a  superior  kind  of  Isabella,  j 


cherries.    But  many  persons,  purchasers  and  = 

,    .       r_  , '   ,  s  bunch  of  fruit  a  productive  tendril. 

sellers,  prefer  large  trees,  and  they  recommend  s 

that  the  trees  should  remain  one,  two,  or  even  1 

three  years  longer  in  the  nursery.    Others,  a  I  leaf  opposite,  is  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  ally,  as  well  as  other  varieties 

new  school  of  planters,  prefer  to  set  out  the  j  rudder-it  can't  come  io  part.  j  shore    fronting  these  .stands,  ^  ^  .q  ^  ^  of  ^         ^  ^ 

maiden  tree,  in  most  of  the  species  above!  1 5-Laterals  are  like  politicians;  if  not  check-  j  equally  extensive  particularly  on  a  pen insula  | 
named,  except  some  veiy  feebly  growing  varie-  j  ed  they  are  the  worst  of  thieves.  j  ™™S  many  miles  into  the  lake ;  and  in  the  | 

ties  that  will  scarcely  have  attained  sufficient!    16— Good  grapes  are  like  gold,  no  one  has{bcart  01  ' 
size  to  risk  in  the  orchard.    The  nursery-man  1  enough.  I  ^us^y> 

should  beware  of  keepinsr  his  trees  too  long  on  I  17-The  earliest  grape  will  keep  the  longest,  1  importance,  is  now  decidedly  the  most  im-  j  In  selling  lean  cattle  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
hand;  they  become  unprofitable  stock,  and  are!  for  that  which  is  fully  matured  is  easily  pre-  j  Portant  distributing  point  for  grapes  in  our}  be  gained  by  choosing  a  favorable  distance 
sure  to  requiie  much  more  labor  in  the  digging !  served.  I whole  C0Untl7'  and  PerhaPs  in  the  world'    11 ! and  sbowinS  them  off  properly  to  the  bm  era. 

and  handling    The  purchaser  is  his  own  mas- 1    18-Grape  eaters  are  long  livers.  1 is  an  amPle  compensation.    Immense  quactl-  j  Cattle  look  best  on  the  face  of  a  moderate  slope- 

ter  and  his  taste  and  wishes  must  be  consulted ; 1  19-Hybrids  are  not  always  high-bred.  j  ties  are  da'd7  sbiPPed  lh™cc  to  every  city  in  j  ing  bank,  and  worst  of  all  at  a  dead  wall, 
if  he  wants  large  trees  by  all  means  let  him  I  20-He  who  buys  the  new  and  untried  varie- 1 the  Umou>  and  perhaps  as  much  to  Cincinnati  j  The  larger  the  number  shown  in  a  lot,  especi- 
be  indulged  ;  he  will  have  to  pay  in  proportion,  j  ties  should  remember  that  the  seller's  maxim  is,  I as  *°  aIV  °^er.  All  along  the  Lake  Shore,  up  j  ally  of  polled  cattle,  as  they  stand  close  togeth- 
he  will  have  more  wood  for  his  money,  more  j  let  the  buyer  look  out  for  himself. 


14-A  bunch  of  grapes  without  a  healthy  I  Of  late,  some  have  planted  the  Delaware  large-  I    Lean  Cattle  Ti^u^e -In  looking  over  a  new 

On  the  main  1  b      on    CaU'e  autl  Cattle-breeders,  by  Wm. 
g  these  islands,  are  vineyards  |  McCombie,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  cal- 
re,  particularly  on  a  pen  in: 
niles  into  the  lake;  and  in  _ 
heart  of  this  grape  region  is  the  city  of  San-j  find  lhe  f°"°™S  in  regard  to  the  lean  cattle 
which  having  declined  in  commercial  1 trade : 

m- 1 


weight  to  carry,  or  more  transportation  to  pay  1 
for,  more  labor  in  planting,  and  vastly  increased  i 
risk  of  life  of  his  trees ;  but,  let  him  be  indulged  1 
with  his  five  year  old  trees,  while  his  neighbor,  I 
for  a  smaller  sum  invested,  with  less  freight,  j 


COLD  PITS. 


less  wood,  less  labor,  and  infinitely  less  risk,  j 
will  plant  his  maiden  trees,  and  five 
hence  will  market  more  fruit. 


TnosE  who  have  no  greenhouse,  and  yet  are 
I  desirous  of  preserving  man}-  half-hardy  plants  I 


to  the  Maumee,  grapes  are  grown  with  equal  j  er,  they  look  the  better.  I  never  liked  to  show- 
success,  and  so  also,  eastward  to  Cleveland,  I  less  than  40,  in  a  lot,  but  CO  will  look  better 
and  thence  nearly  all  the  way  to  Buffalo,  a  j  than  40,  and  SO  better  still.  I  never  would 
distance  exceeding  200  miles.  I  break  a  lot  of  beasts  except  for  a  consideration 

m,.,..™.™.,..,...,™.™™...   1  in  price,  as  the  cattle  left  behind  have  the  same 

1  appearance.    The  dealer  likewise  knows  that 


Peaks — Root  Propagation. — In  a  late  num- 


years  | 


through  the  Winter,  employ  cold  pits.    Choose  j 


Iber  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  was  aj 


j  cattle  look  largest  on  the  off  side.    Many  buy- 


I  ers  like  to  see  every  beast  in  a  lot  go  past  them ; 
I..     ,      .         ,. .    .,         ,         A    ■     =  communication  on  the  propagation  of  the  pear;     ,.„.,,      1  . 
I  the  dryest  situation  in  the  garden,  and  sink  i  ,  w     1  ,  i  and  f  the  dea  er  can  get  the  buver  to  inspect 

i  ,     .  „     „  ,  .    ,    .,     T.  .„.  „„f„„f.  «,„«.!  from  Dr.  van  Mons,  of  Belgium.    ^\e  quotes  ,  ,      „  . ,  . 6.      ,  .    J      ,  1 

1  about  five  feet  m  depth.    It  is  important  that  i  u  =:  them  on  the  off  side  it  is  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  risk  of  transplanting  large  or  old  trees  j  nQ  ^  can  be  retained  at  the  boUom.    Tne  j  a  P»ragnrph:  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

from  the  nursery,  may  be  greatly  diminished,  ,  be    f  auv  ,      h  ed  and  about  |       I  now  p.  opagate  for  myself  and  intimate  ,  '        inspecting  then »    I  have 

and  their  value  will  be  vastly  enhanced,  by  j '     eJ.  '      °  „rrommoda te  six  feet  I  fneilds      most  choice  varieties  of  pears,  which  [    ,  *  ncn       uu}  "  '~  y ,  '      aa' , 

.  =  uve  lect  w  icle,  so  as  to  accommodate  six  ieet -iT  ...   .  ...   .      „         .    ,  =  often  seen  quarreling  between  the  buvers  and 

judicious  root  pruning  in  the  nursery-row.  f  ^    Tbe  inside  of  the  it        be  blli]t  up  0fj 1  ob  a  u  b?  >»eaM  of  tbe  rool%  Not  a  single ,  the  bavera  insistins  on  the"  drovers 

her  side  on  1 „   u=__  „-„  Z„M„  .-a  L.  I  one  fails  in  this  new  process.    It  is  immaterial  i  "lm  ers'  me  ^  ers  f.f 'n=  °n  me  M™eTS 

This  method  =  letting  them  alone,  while  the  drovers  will  not 


This  may  be  done  by.  digging,  on  either  side  on  I  board        if  somcthing  more  durable  and  sub- !  oue  Ialls  ln  ,llls  new  ProceS; 
alternate  years,  and  cutting  off  the  straggling  |  stantial  =  u_!-t  ^„  ,.„,-,„  1  m  what  manner  they  are  set  out. 


is  required,  brick  or  stone.    The  bodyr 


roots,  and  particularly  those  that  run  deeply ;  j  of  the  frame  may  be  buiu  up  a  few  feet  above  s 
this  will  be  followed  by  the  production  of  a  }lhe  leveJ  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  the  earth  ! 
multitude  of  fibrous  roots  that  put  the  tree  into  j  wMch  comeg  from  )be  pJt  be  employed  in  bank- = 


1 1  discovered  accidentally,  iu  consequence  of 


I  let  them  stand.   I  have  seen  a  clever  man  keep 


some  roots  on  which  I  intended  to  graft  other!  some  of  the  best  beasts  alwaJ's  in  view  of  lbe 
kinds  of  pears,  being  thrown  on  the  ground  j  b"yerS'  a        Wi,h  a  whiPcord  beinS  used  for 


a  good  condition  for  transplanting. 


tbe  I  ing  up  to  the  upper  level  of  the  frame. 


gbe]y_|and  covered  with  a  little  earth,  to  preserve 


I  the  purpose.' 


great  nurseries  of  the  West,  there  is  a  peculiar  [  ^  sbou]d  be  maJe  for  the  inside  so  as  t0  ex.  I  them  until  used  for  that  purpose,  and  which  f    

plow,  which  is  used  for  root  pruning  the  nurse- !  tccd  from  ,he  base  of  (]je  ftont  w  near,y  lLc  j  were  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  until  the  next }  Every.Day  RELIGI0X._We  must  come  back 
ry  rows.-  Warders  American  Pomology.         ]  t     of  ,Le  back>  QU  wbich  to  place  lhe  plan(s  j  Spring,  when  all  of  them  sent  up  stalks,  which,  j  tQ  ouf     .     wMch  ig  not  {Q        ^  of  tQ 

...»  ■   !  in  spots.    In  the  space  which  will  then  be  un-  j lbe  ^ere  as  tall  as  those  raised  j  give  yoarae]f  up  tQ  mission  work>  bu,  ,0  serTe 

,|der  the  staging,  hard  wooded  and  deciduous  I irom  ,hc  seed.  of        }'eaTS  gro^h    They  ;  GoJ  more  amJ  mme  in  connection  with  your 


The  Concord  grape  seems  to  grow  in  the  j 


[plants,  as  lemon  verbana,  fuchsias,  etc.,  may 


j  daily  calling.    I  have  heard  that  a  woman  who 


greatest  perfection  between  38  and  40  degrees  }i-     ->  —  ~  \  Such  roots  should  be  selected  as  have  one  ori; 

r. .  ...  j      k™iti,ic  nn  cn-orlnr  tn  mi  nut  ' ,e  safe  v  stored,  while  the  more  succulent  kinds  =  "  =  has  a  mission  makes  a  poor  wife  and  a  bad 

of  latitude,  where  it  has  no  su^enoi  to  eat  out  -  J  >  \more  terminal  fibers,  and  those  that  are  often  i     „       ....  .', ,        ,  ... 

n     j    „i  ™«  «,»  p.,tnTri«     Ti  i«  nprliin?  s  al'e  shelved  over  head.    The  plants  to  be  pre-:  .  .  :  mother;  this  is  very  possible,  and  at  the  same 

of  hand,  not  even  the  Catawba.    ltis,pernaps  *■       .,.,„',  I  cut  off  or  left  in  the  earth  when  a  tree  is  trans-  i '   ,  ■  •     T  ,, 

nmawntlv  sn  rifli  o.ld  ;  served  in  such  a  pit  should  be  potted  early,  and  \  I  time  veiy  lamentable ;  but  the  mission  I  would 

'       *«--      "  —  -nd  healthy  before  beinglP1^  sufce(;d  wel1'  Jkey  cannot  be  too  |  urge  ig nQt  of  (bjs ^    Dirty  roolns,  slatternly 


ig  to  food,  should  make  only  a  claret  wine,  j  ^;__much.  ^^^P^0^;-;;;  | Tbc  wounds  at  tbc  largc  cnds  shouI(1  be  cover. , . 


singular  that  a  0. 

seeming  to  contain  so  much  body  and  approach- }  ^  well  established  and 

'n,°.,t0.f   ^'  i  ~T:„ t  •/_„  e„„„t  „  ni'lThc  less  water  they  can  be  made  to  live  on  | 

while  the  Delawa     which  i,  so  ^cet  aa  a  -  -  ^  ^  -  cd     tU  the  same  composition  to  protect,  as  in  j  ^Q  ^      ^   .      rf  and  neg]ect  their 

most  to  approach  the  insipid,  ami  vi  men  is  ai- ;  o        =  =__«:„,.    tu„  ....^  iv,      »w;n„»i„  » 

most  entirely  destitute  of  the  sprightliness  rf|*«  ^  ^  ^ep.    Straw  mats  must  be  em-|« 
Catawba,  should  make  a  wine  outselling  any  j  P^  ed  to  cover  the  glass  when  freezmg  Ume| 
other  variety,  even  Norton's  Virginia. 


succeed  well.    They  cannot  be 

;  °  I  amall,  but  should  not  be  larger  than  the  finger.  ! 
this,  i  =  _        =     I  gowns,  and  children  with  unwashed  faces,  are 

|  swift  witnesses  against  the  sincerity  of  those 
;i,  us  11/  = 

They  must  be  set  obliquely."  jowu    j  have  no  faith  m  that  woman  who  talks 

I  of  grace  and  glory  abroad,  and  uses  no  soap 

|  commences,  and  when  the  thermometer  is  1    Mi  lciiixg  Stp.awbepjiies. — It  is  good  man- 1  and  water  at  home.    Let  the  buttons  be  on  the 
]  likely  to  fall  below  20,  straw  or  litter  should  ]  agement  to  mulch  strawberry  plants  in  the  I  shirts,  let  the  roast  mutton  be  done  to  a  turn, 
lbe  thrown  over.    Board  shutters  are  also  ex- j  Fall,  as  a  Winter  protection,  in  all  places  where  I  let  the  house  be  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  the 
Pebexmal  Potatoe  Ceop. — We  find  the  |  cellent,  as  it  keeps  the  snow  out  from  the  straw  \  the  ground  is  not  sure  to  be  covered  with  snow  j  home  be  as  happy  as  home  can  be ;  and  then, 
following  potatoe  story  in  an  exchange.    We|and  litter,  w  hich  sometimes  makes  the  mats  j  all  Winter.    Poor  hay  or  straw  should  be  used.  |  when  the  cannon  balls,  and  the  marbles,  and 
don't  believe  a  bit  of  it.  I  very  awkward  to  uncover  when  we  would  like  j  Salt  hay  is  much  used  for  this  purpose  near  I  the  shots,  and  even  the  grains  of  sand,  are  all 

"In  the  heavily  timbered  strip  of  territory  1  to  give  air.  Very  little  light  or  air  will  be  re- 1  the  ocean.  In  no  case  should  the  plants  be  |  in  the  box,  even  then  there  will  be  room  for 
lying  between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  west,  and  I  quired  through  the  Winter,  when  the  plants  j  covered  with  heavy,  half  rotted  stable  manure,  1  those  little  deeds  of  love  and  faith  which,  in 
Grand  Traverse  Bay  on  the  east,  the  potatoe !  are  not  growing.  IS  a  good  fall  of  snow  cover  ]  as  the  plants  will  be  smothered  with  such  a  |  my  Master's  name,  I  seek  of  you  who  look  for 
will  grow  as  a  perennial  crop.  There,  because  I  the  pit,  it  may  lie  on  undisturbed  for  two  weeks  I  mulch,  unless  it  be  mostly  straw,  or  hay,  and  1  his  appearing.  Serve  God  by  doing  common 
the  snow  falls  before  the  ground  freezes  in  the !  or  more  without  injury.  When  a  warm  dry  {  p«t  on  so  thin  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  j  actions  in  a  heavenly  spirit,  and  then,  if  your 
fall  and  remains  on  late  in  the  Spring,  potatoes,  |  day  offers,  the  sashes  may  be  raised  if  con- ]  imder  it.  In  the  Spring,  after  the  plants  have  j  daily  calling  only  leaves  you  cracks  and  crevices 
once  planted,  require  only  to  be  thinned  outjvenient,  to  dry  up  the  damp.  Many  kinds  of  [commenced  to  grow,  a  heavy  mulch  of  half]  of  time,  fill  these  up  with  holy  service.  To 
once  or  twice  during  the  Summer,  to  continue  j  border  plants  can  be  kept  over  Winter  this  way  ]  rotted  manure,  composed  mostly  of  straw,  is }  use  the  apostle's  words,  "  As  we  have  oppor- 
to  yield  liberal  crops  year  after  year."  I  with  little  trouble.— The  Gardener's  Monthly.     I  excellent  to  fertilize  the  plants,  to  keep  the  I  tunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men."— Spurgeon. 

The  Scotch  Hep.p.ing  Fishery.— It  is  believed  that  the  catch  of  herring  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  this  year  will  reach  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
thousand  barrels,  or  as  many  as  the  productive  years  of  1849,  1853,  1S.">  and  1802.  It  is  said  that  a  fleet  of  13,000  boats,  with  about  13,000  miles  of 
net,  are  engaged  in  this  fisherv.  Tbe  fleet  of  boats  is  added  to  every  year,  and  the  drift  of  nets  is  constantly  being  lengthened  and  deepened,  yet  no 
more  fish  are  taken  than  were"  caught  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  means  were  much  less.  Boats  which  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  used  each 
to  take  on  an  average  150  crans  of  herring  (a  cran  is  45  gallons)  do  not  now,  on  the  average,  capture  a  third  of  the  quantity,  although  their  nets  are 
probably  a  third  larger  than  they  were  a  q~uarter  of  a  century  ago. 


The  Farm  and  Fimitle. 


Agricultural  ®licmistru*  \ 

CRYOLITE  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS.  | 


Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
BT  J.  S.   LIPPINCOTT,  HADDONFIELD,  N.  JEESET. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  mineral,  cry- 
olite, and  the  part  it  is  taking  and  is  destined 
to  play  in  the  arts,  are  worthy  of  a  more  point- 
ed notice  than  they  have  received  in  our  public 
prints.  Tour  valuable  Farm  and  Fireside  has 
appeared  to  me  an  appropriate  place  for  the 
facts  and  reflections  connected  with  the  advent 
of  this  extraordinary  substance,  and,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  present  them  to  your  read- 
ers. 

Few  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
valuable  results  are  often  obtained  from  very 
unpromising  beginnings,  and  of  the  utility  of 
the  minute  and  apparently  aimless  researches 
of  scientific  inquirers,  can  be  found  more  strik- 
ing than  those  presented  by  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  properties  and  practical  uses 
of  the  mineral  cryolite. 

"Where  the  housekeeper  throws  the  contents 
of  the  small  boxes  of  "saponifier"  into  her 
boiler  of  melted  fat,  the  gatherings,  of  refuse 
meats  and  gravies,  and  proposes  to  convert  the 
nauseous  mass  into  a  useful  and  agreeable  com- 
pound, she  little  thinks  how  much  she  is  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  many  chemists, 
mineralogists,  engineers  and  devotees  of  science 
— useless  deemed  by  man}' — for  the  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  the  lye  of  wood-ashes,  or  barilla, 
once  so  common,  but  now  unknown  or  unat- 
tainable. Few,  indeed,  know  whence  the 
"saponifier"  is  obtained,  and  if  they  think 
thereon,  suppose  it  to  be  potash  boiled  down 
from  wood-ashes  in  forest  districts,  or  perhaps 
a  soda  made  from  sea-salt  or  from  the  brine  of 
our  Western  salt-wells. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  learn  with  sur- 
prise that  the  material  from  which  this  simple 
household  indispensable  is  derived,  has  been 
brought  from  the  far-away  shores  of  Green- 
land, conveyed  to  the  interior  of  our  State,  and 
there  converted  into  the  "  saponifier "  and  a 
number  of  almost  equally  useful  products  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  at  a  cost  to  the  importer 
and  manufacturer  much  below  that  required  to 
prepare  them  from  the  salt  at  their  doors. — 
This  cheapened  production  is  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar composition  of  the  mineral  whose  outline 
history  we  offer  to  your  readers. 

The  discovery  of  the  mineral  cryolite  and 
•the  determination  of  its  composition  and  prac- 
tical utility  happened  in  this  wise.  A  mission- 
ary having  found  the  mineral  in  an  immense 
deposit  at  Iviktout,  at  the  head  of  Arksut  Bay 
or  Ford,  near  Cape  Farewell,  South  Greenland, 
carried  specimens  with  him  to  Copenhagen. — 
The  Danish  mineralogists  treasured  the  new 
accession  to  their  cabinets,  though  its  compo- 
sition was  not  yet  determined.  Abilgard  de- 
tected the  presence  of  fluorine,  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  Derbyshire  spar,  and  Klaproth  after- 
wards found  therein  a  notable  quantity  of  soda. 
Vauguelin  determined  its  true  composition. — 
H.  Hose  experimented  with  it  for  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminium,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  and  has  been  largely  imported  into 
England  within  a  very  few  years.  But  it  is 
with  the  soda,  which  forms  about  one-third  of 
this  mineral,  which  we  are  more  directly  con- 
cerned, and  to  obtain  which  it  is  at  present  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company,"  an  as- 
sociation of  enterprising  gentlemen,  has  ex- 
hibited commendable  foresight  by  securing 
from  the  owners  of  the  mine  at  Iviktout,  the 
privilege  of  using  a  certain  large  proportion  of 
the  quantity  annually  mined,  amounting,  it  is 
believed,  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
Within  two  years  past,  the  Company  has  im- 
ported into  Philadelphia  thirteen  cargoes,  or 
about  nine  thousand  tons,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  soda  to  supply  the  demand  for 
their  "Patent  Refined  Saponifier  "  and  kindred 
products.  This  article  the  Company  is  manu- 
facturing on  a  large  scale  at  their  works,  near 
Pittsburg,  and  is  worthy  of  a  few  remarks  on 
its  merits  as  a  detergent  or  cleansing  agent. 

The  ' 1  Patent  Refined  Saponifier  "  is  put  up 


in  patent  enameled  pasteboard  boxes,  and  is  l 
guaranteed  to  make  a  cheaper,  better  and  j 
whiter  soap,  and  to  be  superior  to  any  other  j 
I  lye  for  soap-making  yet  produced,  not  except- 1 
I  ing  the  Company's  "  Concentrated  Lye,"  which  j 
!  they  still  manufacture.  It  is  also  claimed  that  1 
{soap  made  from  the  "Patent  Refined  Saponi-f 
!  fier  "  produced  from  cryolite,  while  it  possesses  f 
|  cleansing  properties  in  greater  degree  than  or- 1 
I  dinaiy  soaps,  does  not  injure  the  hands  or  the  j 
j  fabrics  washed  therein,  as  do  other  soaps  to  a  | 
!  greater  or  less  extent.  I 
I  To  supply  the  demand  for  this  valuable  sub1  [ 
!  stance,  and  the  several  products  of  cryolite  | 
j  made  by  the  Compan}',  it  has  already  charter- 1 
!  ed  fifteen  vessels  of  large  burthen,  which  have  | 
I  proceeded  or  are  about  to  sail  to  Greenland,  f 
j  with  the  intention  of  bringing  to  Philadelphia  I 
I  the  largely  increased  product  of  the  mines  in  | 
;  the  season  of  1867.  The  factories  established  I 
I  at  Copenhagen,  Haarburg,  Prague  and  Mann-  ] 
I  heim  already  consume  nearly  eight  thousand  i 
{ tons  of  cryolite  annually  ;  but  our  single  Penn-  [ 
!  sylvauia  establishment  at  Pittsburg  bids  fair  to  ! 
I  exceed  all  those  of  Europe  combined  in  the  j 
I  yearly  demand  for  this  curious  substance.  [ 
I  But  we  have  not  described  the  mineral  which  ; 
I  promises  to  become  the  parent  of  so  much  j 
!  utility.  It  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek  ! 
|  words,  meaning  ice  and  stone  ;  its  fusibility  in  j 
I  the  flame  of  a  candle  rendering  it  analogous  to  j 
|  ice,  while,  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  it  is  ! 
I  allied  to  a  stone.  It  much  resembles  compait-  j 
I  ed  re-frozen  snow,  is  partially  transparent,  of  I 
I  vitreous  lustre  and  brittle  texture.  It  is  com-  j 
I  posed  of  fluorine  above  one-half,  of  sodium  j 
I  one-third,  and  of  aluminium  about  one-eighth,  j 
[  and  appears  to  have  been  deposited  from  some  j 
1  body  of  salt-sea-water  left  in  a  great  gap  in  the  i 
|  granitic  rocks  when  highly  heated,  and  there  j 
|  crystalized  into  a  compound  such  as  is  not j 
j  found  in  any  valuable  quantity  elsewhere  on  \ 
I  the  earth.  At  Iviktout,  in  South  Greenland,  j 
{ it  constitutes  a  mass  eighty  feet  thick  and  three  I 
1  hundred  feet  long,  imbedded  in  gneiss.  Asso-j 
|  ciated  therewith  are  salts  of  the  metals  disolv-l 
I  ed  in  sea-water  when  the  mass  was  deposited,  ! 
|  and  beautiful  crystals  of  galena  or  sulphide  of ) 
Head,  chalybite  or  brown  spathic  carbonate  of  | 
I  iron,  resembling  calcareous  spar  in  lustre,  cop-  ! 
I  per  pyrites  with  silver,  iron  pyrites,  &c,  are  I 
|  found  therein  arranged  in  masses  segregated  j 
|  from  the  white  transparent  ice-like  cryolite.  | 
|  Soda  is  obtained  from  this  rare  mineral  by ! 
I  mixing  it  with  lime  and  heating  the  compond.  j 
I  The  fluorine  combines  with  the  calcium,  form-  j 
|  ing  fluorine  of  calcium ;  while  the  remaining  j 
I  metals  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  be- ! 
I  come  alumina  and  soda.  Carbonic  acid  is  then  j 
1  passed  through  the  solution,  forming,  with  the  j 
|  sodium,  a  carbonate  of  soda,  which  remains ! 
I  suspended,  while  the  alumina,  being  insoluble,  j 
I  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  ! 
{  carbonate  of  soda  is  deprived  of  its  acid  by  j 
1  means  of  lime  in  the  usual  manner,  and  thus  I 
1  rendered  caustic  and  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  ! 
|  soap-maker.  I 
I  A  superior  quality  of  soda-ash  for  glass-! 
|  makers,  sal  soda,  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and j 
I  concentrated  alum,  free  from  iron,  perfectly  j 
j  neutral  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of! 
|  sugar-refiners,  paper-makers  and  calico  print- ! 
]  ers,  have  been  made  from  cryolite,  while  the  ! 
1  refuse  fluorine  is  also  capable  of  being  utilized.  ! 
!  Finally,  the  virgin  cryolite,  combined  with  two ! 
}  or  more  parts  of  pure  silex,  has  been  convert-  j 
I  ed  into  a  "hot-cast  porcelain,"  which,  for  Lard- j 
1  ness,  durability  and  beauty,  bids  fair  to  rival ; 
I  many  of  the  famed  productions  of  ceramic  j 
I  art.  ! 
|  TLus,  from  the  labors  of  many  men,  having  I 
|  diverse  objects  in  view,  have  resulted  new j 
f  manufactures,  new  materials  for  the  advance- j 
{ ment  of  the  arts,  new  economics,  and  new  j 
1  comforts.  The  missionary  and  the  mineralo- j 
I  gist,  the  chemist,  and  the  merchant,  have  each  | 
|  aided  in  bringing  to  our  doors,  and  rendering  j 
|  available  for  our  comfort,  the  saline  constit- ; 
I  uents  of  the  ancient  sea  left  stranded  among  j 
|  the  rocks  of  inhospitable  Greenland  have  giveh  ] 
|  another  and  a  striking  proof  of  our  advance- 
|  ment  in  the  path  of  true  civilization,  wherein  \ 
1  alone  Christianity  and  science,  commercial  and  ; 
'  manufacturing  enterprise  can  work  in  concert, 


while  they  contribute  to  the  moral,  the  intel- 1 
lectual  and  the  physical  well-being  of  human- 1 
ity.  j- 

GYPSUM  OR  PLASTER  IN  THE  MANURE  HEAP  I 
AND  IN  THE  STABLE.  [ 

In  one  of  our  agricultural 'periodicals  we  re-! 
cently  observed  a  few  directions  for  the  use  of! 
plaster  as  a  deodorizer  in  stables,  and  among! 
the  rest  was  one  in  which  we  are  told  to  dis- ! 
tribute  small  heaps  of  it  on  every  convenient ! 
resting  place.  And  it  is  not  many  years  since  j 
one  of  our  prominent  agricultural  chemists  ad-  j 
vised  the  users  of  guano  not  to  use  it  with ! 
plaster,  lest  the  plaster  should  drive  off  the! 
ammonia !  Now  as  plaster,  when  properly ! 
used,  is  oue  of  the  most  valuable  substances ! 
employed  in  agricultuie,  it  may  be  worth! 
while  to  examine  a  little  into  its  properties,  so ! 
that  we  may  be  enabled  as  fully  as  possible  to  i 
avail  ourselves  of  its  good  qualities.  ! 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  known  by  various  names, ! 
as  gypsum,  plaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  it! 
forms  among  others,  the  well  known  mineral, j 
alabaster.  It  is  formed  of  one  equivalent  of  i 
lime  combined  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphur-  \ 
ic  acid,  or  in  other  words,  of  28  parts  of  lime 
and  -10  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  general,  howev- 
er, it  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  an 
amount  of  water  equal  to  an  addition  of  18 
parts  to  the  68  already  mentioned. 

It  occurs  pretty  widely  diffused  in  nature, 
and  is  found  not  only  iu  beds  of  considerable 
thickness,  but  also  distributed  in  smaller  quan- 
tities through  the  soil.  It  is  a  frequent  source 
of  hardness  in  water.  The  waters  of  the  Gen- 
esee valley  are  highly  impregnated  with 
it. 

It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water — 500  parts 
of  water  being  required  to  dissolve  one  part  of 
sulphate  of  lime  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It 
is  more  readily  soluble,  however,  in  water  con- 
taining common  salt.  Hence  it  dissolves  more 
freely  in  the  drainage  liquids  of  manure  heaps, 
and  hence,  possibly,  the  advantage  which  has 
sometimes  been  observed  to  accrue  from  mix- 
ing plaster  with  common  salt  when  about  to 
apply  it  as  a  top-dressing. 

Lime  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  ammonia 
for  most  acids.  Hence,  when  lime  is  mixed 
with  sal  ammoniac,  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia 
is  given  off,  and  if  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 
be  mixed  with  a  salt  of  ammonia,  such  as  mu- 
riate of  sulphate,  and  heated,  the  lime  seizes 
upon  the  stronger  acid,  and  the  ammonia  flies 
off  as  carbonate.  But  this  state  of  things  is 
reversed  when  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
lime  or  chloride  of  calcium.  In  this  case  the 
lime  and  the  carbonic  acid  unite  to  form  an 
insoluble  compound,  while  the  ammonia  com- 
bines with  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  remains  in  solution. 

These  facts  point  out  to  us  the  proper  | 
methods  of  using  plaster  in  the  manure  heap,  § 
the  cess-pool  and  the  stable.  It  is  of  no  use  | 
to  allow  it  to  lie  about  in  dry  heaps,  or  to| 
sprinkle  it  about  as  you  would  chloride  of! 
lime.  Mix  it  with  the  liquids  of  these  various  | 
places ;  pour  it  in  fine  powder  into  your  liquid  I 
manure  tanks  and  cess-pools,  and  mix  it  with  | 
the  drainage  of  the  stables,  and  stir  it  up  occa- 1 
sienally.  The  ammonia  which  exists  in  these  1 
liquids  always  exists  as  carbonate,  and  this  1 
will  be  converted  into  sulphate  as  fast  as  it  is  | 
formed,  and  in  this  way  you  will  very  readily  | 
deodorize  either  stables  or  manure  heaps.  | 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  regard  \ 
to  the  manure  heap.  The  plaster  ought  not| 
only  to  be  mixed  with  the  liquid  at  the  bottom,  I 
but  it  should  be  spread  through  the  heap — in  | 
fact  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  It  will  lie  here  | 
inactive  until  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  the  I 
only  advantage  arising  from  placing  it  in  this  | 
position,  is  that  when  the  rains  and  liquid  | 
manures  fall  on  the  heaps  and  filter  through  it,  1 
they  meet  the  plaster  in  their  descent,  and  all  | 
the  ammonia  they  contain  becomes  fixed.  | 

Plaster  or  gypsum  is  a  powerful  fixer  of  am-f 
monia,  but  only  when  it  meets  it  in  solution. —  | 
Cultivator.  - 


liscellartu. 


BARN-YARD  MANURE. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  farmer's  club  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  following  opinion  was  sustained  in 
regard  to  barn-yard  manure :  That  the  ma- 
nure in  that  portion  of  the  yard  which  is  open 
should  he  thrown  under  shelter  before  the  cat- 
tle are  let  out  to  pasture,  that  they,  by  tramp- 
ing over  it,  will  pack  it  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air,  and  thus  prevent  firefanging  or  burning  ; 
that  at  different  periods  during  the  "Winter, 
plaster  and  common  salt  should  be  sown  over 
the  yard,  especially  where  there  are  corn- 
stalks, in  quantities  at  the  option  of  the  farmer, 
and  that  too  much  cannot -(within  the  hounds 
of  reason)  be  applied.  That  not  a  drop  of  the 
liquid  should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
yard,  which  should,  if  possible,  slope  towards 
the  middle  from  all  directions,  and  be  there 
well  supplied  with  absorbents  to  prevent  evap- 
oration and  keep  it  clean.  That,  supposing 
no  increase  of  the  value  of  the  manure  should 
arise  from  sheltering  it,  the  increased  ease  of 
loading  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  throw- 
ing under  shelter. 

That,  for  general  field  culture,  the  horse 
manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  other,  and 
not  deposited  in  a  yard  or  corner  by  itself,  be- 
cause this  manure  will  heat  and  lose  its  am- 
monia more  readily  than  other  kinds  of  man- 
ure, and  by  mixing  it  with  others  this  loss  is 
avoided.  That  plaster  should  be  used  in  the 
horse  stables  in  large  quantities,  both  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness  and  economy.  That  quick- 
lime should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
manure. 

On  Shoeing  Horses  that  Oveb-eeach.  — In 
the  Mark  Lane  Express,  a  blacksmith  who  had 
much  experience  in  the  art  of  shoeing,  con- 
tends that  in  order  to  prevent  horses  from  over- 
reaching they  should  be  shod  as  follows  : — 
"  Make  the  toe-caulks  very  low,  forward, 
standing  a  little  under,  and  the  shoes  set  as  far 
back  as  convenient  with  heel-caulks,  so  as  to 
let  the  foot  roll  over  as  quick  as  possible.  On 
the  hind  foot  I  have  the  heel-caulk  low,  and 
the  toe-caulk  high,  and  projecting  forward 
keeping  back  the  hind  foot  while  coming  up 
over  a  high  toe-caulk,  thus  giving  time  for  the 
forward  foot  to  get  out  of  the  way.  If  thus 
shod,  the  horse  will  travel  clean,  without  a 
click,  and  his  speed  will  be  increased  on  a  trot 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  in  a  mile."  The  Ex- 
press, has  the  following  comments  on  the 
above  method:  "The  reverse  of  this  rule  is 
generally  practiced.  The  blacksmiths,  in  view 
of  preventing  over-reaching,  usually  set  the  for- 
ward shoes  as  far  forward  as  possible,and  set  the 
hind  shoes  as  far  back  from  the  toe  as  they 
conveniently  can.  It  remains  for  intelligent 
blacksmiths  to  decide  which  is  the  best  meth- 
od." 

"New  Amebica." — Prof.  James  Hall,  the 
eminent  geologist,  says:  "A  previous  con- 
tinent once  filled  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  a  drift  from  it  produced  America.  The 
first  land  was  the  Adirondac  region ;  then  the 
Highlands ;  after  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  continent  came  into  being.  The 
higher  mountains  were  produced  last,  even  in 
the  Adirondac  country.  The  iron  of  Essex 
county,  a  fine  magnetic  ore,  was  deposited 
there  in  beds  instead  of  in  veins,  and  was  the 
most  valuable  in  this  part  of  the  continent. — 
The  geology  of  New  York  had  been,  he  re- 
marked, more  thoroughly  studied  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Even  in  Eng- 
land learned  men  had  made  mineralogy  rather 
than  geology  their  study,  and  had  learned  lessons 
from  the  rocks  comparatively  alone.  In  Eu- 
rope all  writers  on  geology  began  by  quoting 
the  natural  history  of  New  York.  So  also  in 
Canada. " — Exchange. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand 
when  a  good  horticultural  and  agricultural  li- 
brary will  be  deemed  as  important  to  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  as  one  on  theology  to  the  di- 
vinity student. 


Engineering  in  France.— Immense  works  have  just  been  begun  in  the  south  of  France  for  rendering  the  Rhone  navigable  from  Aries  to  the  sea. 
First  of  all  large  sand  banks,  which  stretch  over  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles,  and  now  permanently  block  up  the  river,  have  to  be  removed. 
Then  the  Canal  St.  Louis  must  be  carried  along  about  two  miles  further,  a  lock  erected  at  its  mouth,  while  a  basin  and  port  have  to  be  constructed  at 
other  points.  The  cost  of  this  undertaking  is  valued  at  eight  millions  of  francs.  In  the  same  province  they  had  also  begun  draining  the  marshes  and 
improving  the  state  of  the  Camargue — a  sort  of  Island  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Rhone— when  the  cholera  breaking  out  amongst  the  workmen, 
they  were  dispersed. 
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W -A  *>m    5i-nn   ^Tl?  J?  ST  J2I  t?  =  each  other  for  support.    So  of  New  England}    SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS,    j  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

JJ  £  UiU  £UV        i»^»iW^'!agricuiture_whichi9an  uphill  business-it  is !  1    ^  — 

  I  entirely  dependent  on  the  manufacturing  in-  j    Barley  was  once  n  favorite  grain  for  horses,  j .  T,IE  cranbcrr>'  crop  of  the  country  this  year 

G  W  and  S  S  FOSS  EDITORS  i  terests.    Thus,  the  reflection  conies  back  upon  I  but  of  late  years  farmers  and  teamsters  do  not  I'  's  ^"i"00  barrels. 

"  \  ,   !  us  that  no  single  product  in  agriculture,  nor  a  j  regard  it  so  favorably.    A  contributor  to  the!    Grain'  iastead  of  coUoD>         be  Planted 

SATURDAY    NOVEMBER  30  18G7.  {solitary  branch  of  industry,  will  support  a  com- j  Maine  Farmer  says :    "It  is  the  poorest  feed  I  vcry  ScneralIy  at  the  South  next  season. 

 '  '„.„'  '  f  munity  or  State.   But  when  a  diversity  of  labor  ;  that  can  be  given  them.    If  they  are  doing!    Switzerland  makes  1 7,000  tons  of  cheese  an- 

  !  and  productions  exist,  there  we  shall  find  the  I  nothing  thev  will  fat  a  little  on  it :  but  it  is  not  i  nually,  of  which  10,000  are  exported. 

Aomou  i.ttof.  feeds  ua :  to  »  great  extent  It  clothes  us ;  with-  =  •.  .„  .  =         ,         *  '  g 

oat  it  we  could  not  have  manuracture»,and8hoiiM  nothuve  com- 1  most  permanent  prosperity.    Diversmed  enter- 1  hkc  that  produced  by  corn.    If  they  are  put  to !    Plcuro  pneumonia  is  making  sad  havoc  in  the 

S^tln^^e^r^d^Uargerte|»AgrtcSlQ«.- daotl  |  pri«6  iff  the  great  secret  of  our  national  thrift  [  work,  it  will  soon  wear  off.     I  have  been  I  district  of  Columbia,  especially  at  Georgetown. 

WEusitB.  |  an(j  progre9a.  |  Working  horses  and  feeding  them  on  barley,  and  !  Over  fifty  cows  have  died. 

 "  " —    !  I  changed  to  feeding  them  on  corn  ;  and  after  the  \    A  farmer  in  South  Adams,  Mass.,  has  a 

DIVERSIFIED  ENTERPRISE.  GERMINATION  AND  VEGETATION.        I  second  feed  of  corn  I  could  see  a  great  change  j  mare  3G  years  old,  which  works  daily  on  his 

—  ,         _  „  j„  i  in  them.    I  could  see  that  they  felt  more  like  I  farm,  and  is  said  to  be  in  good  health  and 

mi  i   •    .i     c    .i        ot  .„  I    A  scientific  correspondent  recently  made  =  .         '  .  ,     !  ... 

The  journals  in  the  Southern  States,  with  g  .     ^  eriments  to  determine  how-W     '      y  c0111'-1  straishten  the  traces  quicker  |  condition. 

few  exceptions,  are  advising  their  citizens  to  f        0  ^f?^"™.°„,  j  .i  ..„.  „f!  when  spoken  to,  and  they  would  hold  out  bet-1    The  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 

avoid  the  old  system  of  raising  an  exclusive  j 

crop  of  any  one  product.   They  point  to  the  past, 

when  cotton  was  the  chief  staple,  and  show  the  \ 

disastrous  effect  on  the  soil  of  this  continuously-  ™  "™  BA1'"7™  uC  «~»»» ^"*fgether.  If  1  had  not  the  oats  I  should  give  the  I  countv  have  bou"ht"one  hTndredkoufiimddol" 
pro.)  •  alio  their  utter  dependence  on  the  manu- I  t0P  of  12  glasses,  each  holding  m  ounces  of  =  *  6  =  count)  nave.  uou=ut  out.  nuuuitu  tnousanu  aoi 

crop  ,  aiso  tntir  uuer  dependence  on  uie  manu  -    *  >  o     -  =  corn  alone.    For  a  working  horse,  four  quarts  1 i.,rs'  WOrth  of  r- i-lnncic  ■u,-t\-  \UU  vr   'I'm' 

faeturin^  districts  of  this  countrv  and  Eurone  I  water,  pieces  of  very  tbm  muslin  which  were;     .  s         '  1        ^  lais  worm  oi  cuslimeic  goats  mis  _\  c ... .  nic 

lacturinguisiricis  oi  uns  country  ana  Europe,  -         '  f  .     '        .    .  .     m„„„f„  _„  I  twice  a  day  would  not  hurt  him  ;  and  by  a  11  =  wool  sells  for  six  dollars  a  nonnd 

which  are  constantly  fluctuating  between  pros- 1  allowed  to  dip  into  the  liquid.    Twenty  per- =  J  |    001  SeUS  Ior  S1X  amuTh  a  p0Una- 

perity  and  depression.   Instead  of  cultivating  a  !  fect  grains  of  wheat  were  placed  on  each  piece  \  |    Iu  Canada  most  of  their  pork  is  fatted  on 

single  product,  like  cotton,  the   agricultural !  °f  muslin.    Into  the  glasses  respectively  were  j  Ipeas,  six  bushels  of  which  arc  equal  to  ten 

classes  are  now  advised  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  I  Put  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  drops  ni- 1    Clover  hay  has  the  reputation  of  giving  }  bushels  of  corn,  and  more  can  be  grown  from 

diversity  of  crops,  such  as  wheat,  corn  and  other  !  trie  acid,  three  drops  hydrochloric  acid,  five  }  horses  •'  the  heaves."   A  correspondent  of  the  j  an  acre  than  of  corn. 

cereals.  I  grains  bicarbonate  of  potash,  five  grains  dry  ]  Cultivator  entertains  the  following  views  on  {    The  Japanese  authorities  have  signified  their 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  practical  I  carbonate  of  soda,  five  grains  sulphate  of  soda,  f  this  subject.    "It  is  well  known  that  feeding }  willingness  to  exchange  seeds  and  plants  with 

sense  in  these  suggestions,  and  if  followed  up !  twelve  grains  chlorate  of  potash,  ten  drops  of  \  horses  on  clover  hay  often  makes  them  cough, } the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington,  but 

will  have  a  tendency  to  recuperate  and  strength- 1  weak  ammonia  solution.    A  pair  of  zinc  and  I  but  the  why  and  wherefore  may  not  be  so  gen- }  have  stipulated  that  we  shall  send  ours  first 

en  the  South  more  rapidly  than  a  continuance  1  copper  plates  in  plain  water,  and  conuected  I  erally  known.    From  observation  I  have  be-  j    Tennessee  farmers  are  becomin"  disgusted 

of  the  old  system.    Every  person  who  has  }  above  it  by  a  wire,  a  similar  pair  in  water  con- f  come  satisfied  that  the  manner  of  feeding  hay  |  wjtQ  cotton  raisin":,  and  many  more  thousands 

traveled  through  those  States,  even  before  the  1  taining  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  { to  horses  is  the  cause.    The  usual  custom  is  to  j  0f  acres  0f  wheat  will  be  raised  during  the 

war,  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  supposed !  glass  containing  only  plain  water  for  compari-  j  let  them  draw  it  through  a  rack,  thus  stripping  1  ccmiing  year  than  was  harvested  the  present 

prosperity,  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  many  i  son.    At  the  end  of  48  hours,  germination  was !  off  the  fine  dust,  which  adheres  to  the  stalk,  !•■«,_.,,,        ,,  ,  ,. ,, 

,         ,      ,  ,    ,  =  6  .      =    From  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Ver- 

thousanis  of  acres  which  were  completely  I  evident  in  each  case  ;  at  the  end  of  the  third,  i  which  being  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  respiration,  1       .  .  .  .  .    .    „  , 

„  ,  .  ,     .         =  ...  I      ,       .,  ,     m.  .      .        I  mont  Commissioner  ot  Agriculture,  we  learn 

"worn  out'  by  the    continuous  planting  of  =  fourth,  filth  and  sixth  day,  vegetation  was  most  =  produces  the  cough.    The  cure  consists  in  re- = .    ,  .     .         .if  .v. 

m  ...  .        .7.     5   ,      '     .  ,  .  .  i       .•    ..  u  i         j  ii      i  that  a  lamer  wheat  crop  than  the  present  one 

cotton.    \\  hen  these  fields  were  exhausted  they  !  advanced  in  the  three  glasses  containing  res-  i  moving  the  cause — that  is  the  racks — and  allow- =  ,  ,  .     ,  ,      ,  .    ',  . 

„ ,  ,  .         I       .         ,  .  ...  „  --•      ,  =  has  never  before  been  produced  in  that  state. 

were  thrown  out  as  "commons,  left  to  the  |  pectively  plain  water,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  \  ing  the  animals  to  take  their  food  in  the  nat-i 

possession  of  nature,  to  grow  an  annual  crop  of  j  and  sulphite  of  soda.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  j  ural  way.  I  have  removed  all  of  mine,  and  !  -n.  Ijlluo's,  it  is  stall  d,  the  manufacture  of 
weeds  and  sedge-grass  and  finally  return  to  j  least  advanced  was  seen  in  the  glasses  contain- 1  now  feed  my  horses  on  the  barn  floor,  having  I flax  is  m  a  Pro8Perous  condition  j  the  flax  mills 
primitive  forests.  Then  the  planters  would  |  ing  the  three  acids;  the  bydrochlorine  acid !  a  breast  work  sufficiently  high  for  them  to  eat  |  of  that  Siate  bcillS  worked  to  their  utmost 
open  up  a  new  tract,  cut  off  the  timber,  and  in  1  giass  i^ing  behind  all.  I  over.    In  this  way  they  can  be  fed  hay  without  I  caPa-itv- 

a  few  years  exhaust  it  of  all  fertility  by  their  j  ^  ^  bicarbonate  of  h  so]ution  the  |  raising  a  dust,  they  get  none  under  their  feet,  j  °Q  Jf°  ^  °f  ground,  Capt  Myers,  of 
ruinous  system  of  agriculture  ;  leaving  it  in  tne  j  gaIne  Quniber  of  grains  germinated  as  in  plain  I  ^  the  labor  of  cleaning  out  the  manger  is  I  f^rla°d,  C°;'  Ind"fi h"  ^  ^S0D 

same  condition  as  the  worn-out  fields  of  their  |  „ut  iu  the  soluti^n  of  su,  uite  of  ^  ]  saved.    Whatever  is  lefr  is  easily  pushed  out !  >80°  bu--e  8  ol  c-™- 80°  ^'shels  of  potatoes, 

fathela-  I  the  number  of  germinating  grains  was  one- 1  with  a  rake  into  the  yard  for  the  cattle.    The  j 1 1  ;>  t0KS  of  h^  ™d  "00  barrels  of  aPPlts- 

This  system  of  depleating  and  exhausting  the}  fou,.tu  less,  althou"h  the  plants  attained  the  !  dust  on  tue  hay  will  do  the  horses  no  harm  if  |  The  drouth  in  Illinois  continues.  In  the 
soil  could  not  end  otherwise  than  disastrously,  j  game  height  as  in  the  plain  water.  He  con- 1 taken  int0  the  stomach.  Since  making  the  im- 1  country  many  wells  are  still  dry,  and  nearly  all 
entailing  loss  and  suffering  to  all  who  pursued  ]  ciuf-e)j  tuat  bicarbonate  of  potash  was  least  in-  \  provement  above  mentioned  in  my  feeding  ap-  j  cisterns  empty.  The  trouble  farmers  and  oth- 
it.  If  the  revolution  of  the  war  has  opened  the  !jur;ous  0f  au  tUe  substances  tried -"next  was =l  paratus,  I  am  not  troubled  with  coughing  1  ers  are  undergoing,  in  consequence,  is  very  se- 
eyes  of  the  Southern  people  in  respect  to  their  }  thi,  su]pLUe  rf  ^    ^  next  ^  CMbonate  |  horses."  I  rious.    Some  ate  obliged  to  haul  water  many 

bad  husbandry,  it  may  also  teach  them  the  im- i  -      ,      m,  „        ,    ,  .       .    ,.,!  1  miles. 

.  "         '  ,.  , .  ,     =of  soda.    The  presence  of  an  electric  pair  did ;  = 

portanee  of  greater  and  more  diversified  indus- 1  uot  check  germiDaliou  but  reduced  vegetation  I  The  editor  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph!  A  cranberry  bog  or  meadow,  near  S  indwich, 
try.  It  will  not  do  for  the  South,  or  any  other  \  Qne  tbirJ  " ln  big  nex'{  experimeuts  he°iu'lud  1  sives  lhe  following  as  the  ingredients  for  a  I N.  H.,  bus  produced  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
section  of  the  country  to  depend  on  a  solitary  j  ed  q  ^         ca„e       "  3Q  j  pickle  for  meat  j-1  gallon  water ;  1J  lbs.  salt ;  \  dred  and  fifty  bushels  of  fruit  this  year,  which 

branch  of  business.    It  has  been  demonstrated}^.^  Q        g  el      ine  ,  Hui(1  drachm  fi  lb.  sugar;  J  oz.  saltpeter;   |  oz.  potash,  j  has  been  sold  at  $12  a  barrel.    This  is  a  heavy 

that  community,  as  well  as  States  and  nations,  I       ^  ^  7e|etab]g  ^  r       mg  [  I  Observing  this  ratio  the  pickle  can  be  increased  1  profit,  even  after  all  expenses  are  paid, 

do  not  thrive  and  prosper  if  confined  to  the  [  ^  _        ^  -f        fa  g  nitrate  !  l°  ™Y  quantity  desired.    Boil  these  together}    Cheese  factories  having  proved  successful, 

production  of  one  staple  or  to  the  pursuit  of  a|rf  ^  ^.^    ^  ,argefaproportion  ,„■!  until  all  the  dirt  from  the  sugar  rises  to  the  top  \  butter  is  now  making  on  a  similar  plan.  Two 

single  industry,    i  here  must  be  a  diversity  ot  f  q{  soJa  wag  uged  2Q  &qA  QD]y  }  and  ;s  skimmed  off.    Then  throw  it  into  a  tub  [  factories  in  New  York  State  have  been  in  oper- 

t  W  W  InH  ^r.trn-n!!Dfn  «  1  'X  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  sulp'huric'acid.    At  \ t0  cool>  and  wuen  coU<  Pour  il  over  y°ur  oeef !  ation  for  one  season,  and  their  butter,  on  a  trial 

^^rmul^J^^T^:  I the  end  "f  ^  ™W  !t  -s  I  «  Po*.  10  ~      — '  ^  ™y  «»'  » }  with  some  of  the  best  dairies  in  Chenango 

ITd  a'div^  !  "  that  in  the  citric  acid  and  permanganate  !  «    The  meat  must  be  well  covered  |  county,  took  prizes  at  the  recent  State  fair, 

and  happiness,  but  will  often  return  misfortune  I  °f  P°tash  solution  no  roots  were  formed,  al- }  ™*  P»cUe.  and  should  not  be  put  down  for  at  ]  Iu  England  and  Wales  this  year,  7,941,578 
and  misery.  1  though  the  plants  had  grown  an  inch  high.-  j  |east  two  (ia>'s  after  klUln=>  dunn=  wmch  time  !  acres  were  planted  in  grain,  of  which  3.->r,:,,:n  7 

No  portion  of  our  country  is  better  adapted  ! At  the  end  of  a  month  the  roots  in  the  sugar  j U  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  with  powdered  j  raiscd  wbeat  Th(,r(,  wc.rc  a]g0  reported  in 
to  diversified  enterprise  than  the  South  It  has  !  cauu  solution  were  only  an  inch  in  length, !  BaltPeteri  which  removes  all  the  surface  blood,  }  ,bose  countries  4,017,790  cattle,  and  22,007,286 
a  climate  superior  to  all  other  sections  in  regard  I  while  those  in  the  gum  and  glycerine  solutions  j  &c-.' lc aymS  the  racat  f«sh  and  clean.    Some }  sheep. 

to  multiform  productions,  being  capable  of  rais- ! liad  reached  the  veiy  bottom  of  the  vessels.—  I om,t  hm"°S  the  pickle,  and  find  it  to  answer }  Thc  Sacremento  Bee  asserts  that  in  the  Al- 
ing  cereals  almost  as  well  as  the  North.  Be-  f  Vegetation  was  as  active  in  the  last  three }  wcl1 ! /bough  the  operation  of  boiling  purifies  j  meda  aud  Santa  clara  yalleys  the  farmers  have 
sides  cotton,  rice  and  sugar,  she  can,  and  does,  I  named  solutions  as  in  pure  water,  and  some  of] tue  Plckle  by  throwing  off  the  dirt  always  to  be  }  uctually  been  driven  by  ground  squirrels  from 
produce  a  variety  of  semi  tropical  fruits.    Cat- !  'he  plants  in  the  gum  solution  were  fully  one- !  r°UDU  in  sa,t  and  sugar.  }  some  of  their  best  lands ;  that  their  settlements, 

tie  can  be  raised  there  at  less  expense  than  in  I  half  higher  than  in  the  other  three  liquids. —  }  „    „   |  like  that  of  thc  prairie-dog,  extend  for  miles, 

any  other  section  of  the  country  on  account  ofjThe  plants  in  the  solutions  of  sulphite  of  soda  j  !  each  burrow  sheltering  from  one  to  six  inmates ; 

the  mild  winters  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 1  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  were  veiy  slightly  iu  j  The  Wheat  Thade  ABEOA.D. — The  price  of]  snci  thai  it  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
tion.   But  to  these  advantages  of  climate  and  \  advance  of  those  in  plain  water.  }  wheat  in  England  is  one  half  higher  now  than  }  say  that  they  eat  one-fourth  of  the  annual 

productions,  she  must  add  the  mechanical  and  !   ! last  J'ear'  and  twice  as  hiSll>  il  i8  8aid.  as  in  }  wheat  crop. 

manufacturing   arts.    These   industries  were  I  |1864.    English  merchants  are  buying  at  Mar- }    John  B.  Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer,  ia 

overlooked  and  neglected  before  the  rebellion,!  Western  Agriculture.— An  Dlinois  paper }  seilles  the  wheat  which  arrives  there  from  for-}  going  into  poultry-raising  quite  extensively, 
but  with  the  tremendous  revolution  wrought  | claims  Ulat  that  State  stands  second  in  theleigh  ports.  French  flour  is  also  being  pur- !  He  has  erected  three  buildings,  each  eighty  by 
by  the  war  they  must  become  a  part  of  ber!Unite^  States  in  the  value  of  her  agricultural }  chased  on  English  account  at  Nantes.  Spain  1  sixteen  feet,  at  his  place  in  Boylston"  Mass., 
reliance  in  the  future.  The  new  era  dawning  |  productions.  The  aggregate  of  corn,  wheat,  }  is  seeking  for  Dour  at  Marseilles,  and  Algeria  is  j  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  chickens  and  other 
upon  the  South  must  be  characterized  by  new  ] oats'  rve>  harley,  tobacco,  potatoes,  buck- }  affected  by  requirements,  which,  in  some  dis- !  feathered  slock,  of  which  he  already  has  over 
and  diversified  industry.    She  cannot  prosper  fwheat  and  hay,  raised  last  year,  is  put  down  at  { Lricts,  amount  to  a  positive  distress.    On  all !  a  thousand  specimens. 

without  tbem.  j  S1U0, 143,704.    The  other  uucnuineratcd  prod-  j  the  foreign  markets— Antwerp,  Cologne,  llam-  \    A  proposition  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress 

The  New  England  States  are  perhaps  39  }  ucts,  including  fruit,  poultry,  live  stock,  and  }  burg,  Milan,  Naples,  &c,  great  firmness  pre- j  for  the  use  of  storm  signals,  especially  intended 
wealthy  and  prosperous  as  any  other  portion  of  I  garden  products,  amount  to  about  as  much  }  vails  in  wheat.  At  Odessa  also  prices  are  be- 1  to  benefit  agriculture.  Two  cannons  are  to  be 
the  Union,  but  what  would  be  her  condition  I  more.  Much  of  the  State  is  still  unimproved,  j  coming  high.  A  considerable  number  of  iron  !  stationed  at  each  county  seat.  When  the  tele- 
withouta  diversified  enterprise?  Her  cotton  }  The  product  of  New  York  amounts  to  $20!!,-  j  screw  colliers  have  proceeded  to  the  Black  Sea  \  graph  brings  the  news  of  an  approacbin"  storm 
manufactures  cannot  exist  by  themselves,  nor|886,G09.  Pennsylvania  figures  for  8159,402,- }  and  Sea  of  Azof  to  load  graiii  for  Great  Britain,  j  the  cannon'will  be  fired  at  different  intervals,' 
h«r  woolen  mills,  nor  a  single  one  of  the  multi- ]  457,  crop  value.  Ohio  is  set  down  for  $141,- ]  at  very  high  rates  of  freight.  All  the  available  !  which  will  indicate  the  direction  whence  the 
tudinous  branches  of  industry  that  are  multi-  j  265,754,  and  Indiana  and  Michigan  follow  }  steam  tonnage  in  the  north  of  England  has  been  !  storm  comes,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sound 
plying  every  year.    They  are  dependent  on  I  these  in  the  value  of  their  products.  I  taken  up  for  this  trade.  I  can  be  beared  through  most  parts  of  the  county. 

TnE  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  met  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  October  10,  to  determine  on  the  location 
of  the  experimental  and  model  firms  to  be  selected  in  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  State,  and  which  they  are  required  by  law  to  establish 
The  committee  reported  that  eligible  farms  could  be  procured  in  Chester,  Montgomery,  Lebanon,  Cumberland,  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Erie,  and  other 
counties,  at  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  the  locality.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  committee 
be  instructed  to  locale  an  eastern  farm  in  Chester,  provided  the  citizens  of  that  county,  w"ithin  thirty  days  from  thc  tenth  of  October,  raise  not  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars  towards  purchasing  and  stocking  the  farm. 
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The  Fireside  $$use, 

BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 

Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Than  rank  and  title  a  thousand  fold, 
Is  a  healthy  body,  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please; 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another's  woe. 
And  share  his  joys  with  a  genial  glow, 
With  sympathy  large  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  conscience  clear, 
Though  toiling  for  bread  in  an  humble  sphere, 
Doubly  blest  with  content  and  health, 
Untried  by  the  lust  or  cares  of  wealth; 
Lowly  living  and  loity  thought 
Adorn  and  ennoble  a  poor  man's  cot, 
For  mind  and  morals  in  nature's  plan 
Are  the  genuine  test  of  a  gentleman  . 

Better  than  gold  is  the  sweet  repose 

Of  the  sons  of  foil  when  their  labors  close; 

Better  than  gold  is  a  poor  man's  sleep 

And  the  balm  that  drops  on  his  slumber  deep, 

Brings  sleeping  draughts  to  his  downy  bed 

Where  luxury  pillows  his  aching  head, 

His  simple  opiate  labor  deems 

A  shorter  road  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  thinking  mind, 

That  in  the  realm  of  book  can  find 

A  treasure  surpassing  Australian  ore, 

And  live  with  the  great  and  the  good  ot  yore. 

The  sage"s  lord  and  the  poet's  lay, 

The  glories  of  empires  passed  away, 

The  world's  great  drama  will  thus  unfold, 

And  yield  a  pleasure  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  peaceful  borne , 
Where  all  the  fireside  charities  come, 
The  shrine  of  love,  the  heaven  of  life, 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister  or  wife, 
However  humble  the  home  may  be, 
Or  tried  with  sorrow  by  heaven's  decree, 
The  blessings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold 
And  centre  there,  are  better  than  gold. 


Natural  Jjlistatj:. 

NOTES  OF  A  WANDERING  NATURALIST. 

The  swallows  of  Canada,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bank  swallow,  differ  specifically  from 
those  of  Europe.  None,  of  course,  stop  during 
the  cold  months.  They  make  their  appear- 
ance and  exeunt  with  marked  expedition.  The 
chimney  swallow  is  essentially  rural,  preferring 
scattered  settlements  to  towns.  The  house 
martin  and  the  small  black  swift,  have  points 
in  common  with  their  transatlantic  brethren,  to 
wit  the  house  martin  and  black  swift ;  but  of 
all  this  kind  none  is  more  attractive  than  the 
large  purple  swallow.  This  welcome  harbinger 
of  Spring  is  held  up  by  the  Canadians  as  the 
first  certain  indication  of  the  budding  leaf, 
when  frosty  nights  still  retard  vegetable  growth. 
The  purple  swallow  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  its  tribe,  and  will  attack  rapacious  and 
all  other  birds  that  happen  to  intrude  on  its 
haunts.  For  the  latter  reason  it  is  encouraged 
about  houses,  and  swallow  cotes  are  built, 
where  it  breeds  year  by  year;  indeed,  there  is 
an  impression  that  the  same  individuals  repair 
to  cotes  annually.  I  have  seen  hawks  and  car- 
rion crows  compelled  to  flee  before  the  auda- 
cious attacks  of  this  bird.  It  is  a  lively  scene  to 
witness  swallow  after  swallow  shooting  up- 
ward from  its  cote  and  darting  wildly  at  the  in- 
truder, which,  on  finding  himself  assailed  at 
all  points  decamps  with  speed,  pursued  by  the 
harsh  screams  of  the  swallows.  Then,  when 
he  is  fairly  beaten,  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
town,  the  pursuers  are  observed  returning  to 
their  coles,  which  are  usually  placed  on  poles 
attached  to  the  gables  of  barnes  or  outhouses. 
The  cold  nights  toward  the  end  of  August 
cause  the  broods  and  old  birds  to  assemble  in 
flocks,  when  the  first  frosty  night  before  the  5th 
of  September  sends  them  all  southward  to 
Mexico  and  the  States. 

But  migrations  are  not  altogether  confined  to 
the  birds  of  this  portion  of  North  America. 
The  moose  and  caribou,  or  woodland  reindeer, 
travel  over  vast  tracts  of  country  as  soon  as 
the  snow  has  fallen  in  quantity,  and  advance 
again  in  Spring.  Although  not  so  regular  or 
so  complete,  still  these  and  other  wild  mam- 
mals of  New  Brunswick  do  move  southward 
during  Winter ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  elk 


should  avoid  districts  where  the  snow  lies] 
thickest,   considering  its  helpless  condition! 
when  caught  in  the  depths  of  Winter.    No  j 
doubt,  the  rapid  extinction  of  this  animal  is  be- 1 
ing  brought  about  more  from  the  numbers  j 
killed  in  snowdrifts  than  any  other  way.  Ij 
have  authentic  information  of  no  less  than  400 1 
individuals  massacred  when  overwhelmed  in  j 
snowdrifts,  in  one  Winter,  on  the  banks  of  the  | 
Magaguadavie  river,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  | 
New  Brunswick.    Doubtless  the  same  fate  ! 
awaits  this  noble  animal  as  long  since  befell  its  j 
now  extinct  congeners  of  other  lands.    The  [ 
fine-antlered  deer  of  the  Himalaya  are  slaughter-  j 
ed  by  the  natives  in  hundreds.    "Under  like  cir-  j 
cumstances,  I  have  known  of  herds  of  the  red  | 
I  deer  of  Cashmere  overtaken  in  thick  snow,  § 
j  and  destroyed  by  beating  them  to  death  with  [ 
|  poles,  shod  with  iron.    The  extinction  of  the] 
I  moose  keeps  step  by  step  with  the  disappear- j 
j  ance  of  its  native  forests,  which  now,  in  this  j 
!  part  of  Canada,  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  j 
!  lumberer's  axe.    At  the  same  time,  while  the ) 
j  white  race  is  increasing,  the  red  Indian  and  j 
j  the  larger  quadrupeds  are  being  gradually  ex-  j 
|  terminated.    In  a  few  centuries,  both  native  ] 
|  Indian  and  the  moose  will  be  gone,  leaving  j 
j  little  trace  behind  them ;  indeed,  excepting  a } 
|  few  old  encamping  grounds,  there  are,  compar-  j 
1  atively  speaking,  no  relics  of  the  races  of  men  j 
I  who  must  have  inhabited  this  portion  of  North  ! 
I  America  for  ages.    In  an  interesting  volume,  1 
[entitled  "Description  de  1'Amerique,"  publish-! 
I  ed  in  Paris  in  1672,  it  is  stated  that  the  wood- 
1  land  reindeer  was  then  a  native  of  Prince  Ed- 
|  ward  Island,  and  hunted  by  the  Indians.  The 
I  walrus  was  also  said  to  be  exceedingly  com- 
1  mon  on  the  coast.    Now,  both  animals  are  ex- 
1  tinct  in  the  Island,  and  neither  have  been  known 
1  to  exist  there  since  the  notice  referred  to.  In- 
I  dian  refuse  heaps,  containing  oysters  and  clams, 
|  were  common  until  of  late  years,  and  afforded 
|  manure  and  top  dressing  to  the  settlers.  Prince 
I  Edward  Island  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
|  Indian  fishing  station,  and  their  rude  stone  and 
1  bone  implements  are  still  met  with,  and  have 
1  been  found  in  conjunction  with  their  skeletons. 
I  One  body  was  enveloped  in  spruce  bark,  and 
j  surrounded  by  war  implements  of  flint  and 
I  bone. 

1  In  the  depths  of  the  New  Brunswick  forest, 
I  among  the  haunts  of  the  moose,  caribou,  stag 
I  and  bear,  where  the  lumberer's  camp  is  the  only 
I  indication  of  civilization,  there,  at  all  seasons, 
I  assemble  flocks  of  the  white-winged  crossbill, 
I  as  docile  and  familiar  in  habits  as  robin  red- 
f  breast.  It  crowds  in  flocks  on  the  refuse-heap, 
\  picking  among  the  debris,  and  is  said  to  show 
la  marked  predilection-  for  salt  fish,  which 
I  seems  somewhat  strange  in  the  regimen  of  the 
I  genus,  and  even  the  order  it  belongs  to.  It  al- 
I  so  rears  its  young  in  midwinter,  when  the  ther- 
[  mometer  often  ranges  thirty  degrees  below  zero 
[  of  Fahrenheit.  The  same  course  is  pursued  by 
I  the  moose  bird,  or  Canada  jay,  which  is  also  a 
I  Winter  companion  to  the  lumberer,  becoming 
I  so  tame  that  it  often  eats  out  of  his  hand.  In 
1  certain  forests  (for  example,  at  the  source  of 
I  the  Nashwaak,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  St. 
|  John,)  spruce  trees  in  general,  and  the  black 
I  sort  in  particular,  are  observed  with  deep  long- 
litudinal  seams  extending  often  the  entire  length 
|  of  the  tree,  and  penetrating  to  the  pith.  So 
f  common  is  this  the  case,  that  almost  every 
I  twentieth  tree  of  large  size  is  so  characterized. 
I  The  condition  seems  peculiar  to  full-grown 
|  trees,  and  is  never  seen  in  the  young  or  half- 
I  matured  timber.  There  seem  a  few  old  birch 
|  trees  cracked  in  the  same  way,  and,  strange  to 
I  say,  in  all  cases  no  evil  effects  appear  to  result 
1  in  the  health  of  the  tree,  although,  as  a  matter 
I  of  course,  the  disfigurement  materially  militates 
1  against  the  value  of  the  wood.  The  woods- 
1  men  seem  to  attribute  the  appearance  to  the 
I  winds ;  but  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  put 
I  it  down  to  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  or  great 
1  and  sudden  alternations  in  temperature,  -which 
1  are  often  common  during  Winter.  The  grow- 
|  ing  individual  shows  an  excess  of  fibre,  while 
|  the  matured  tree  has  less,  and  is  not  so  likely  to 
I  stand  the  contraction  produced  by  excessive 
1  low  temperatures ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common 
|  phenomenon  to  observe  trees  and  their  branch- 
es  snapped  across  during  heavy  frosts,  as  well 


as  the  shoots  of  the  pines,  which  often  strew  j 
the  snow  around  their  roots.  | 
The  changes  in  the  color  of  the  pilage  of  the ) 
North  American  hare  and  those  of  other  coun- ! 
tries  are,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  same  causes.  | 
By  certain  naturalists  it  has  been  asserted  that ! 
the  Summer  and  Winter  garbs  are  brought! 
about  by  change  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the ! 
hair,  and  not  by  an  addition  of  perfectly  dis- 1 
tinct  hairs.  This  theory  I  put  to  the  test  dur- ! 
ing  the  year  18GG,  by  procuring  specimens  ofj 
the  American  hare  at  different  seasons,  audi 
especially  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  when  the! 
transitions  in  coloring  are  effected.  It  was! 
clearly  shown,  first,  as  to  consistency,  that  the ! 
fur  is  very  much  thinner  in  Summer  than  in  j 
midwinter,  which  is  clearly  owing  to  a  loss  of! 
material.  Second,  the  Summer  garb  is  com-! 
posed  of  two  sorts — a  soft  slate-blue  hair,  with  | 
gray-brown  tips,  and  a  longer  description  in- 1 
tersperced  among  the  last,  with  black  tips.  ! 
Now,  in  Winter,  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  | 
find  long  gray  hairs,  about  the  same  length  as  \ 
I  the  last,  and  protruding  beyond  the  slate  and ! 
I  brown  hair.  These  rapidly  shoot  up  in  the  j 
j  Autumn,  and  are  as  quickly  shed  in  Spring. ! 
!  Perhaps  the  transitions  are  more  abrupt  in  this § 
!  climate  than,  for  instance,  in  Scotland,  as  we  j 
!  rush  from  Summer  into  Winter,  and  vice  versa.  \ 
!  I  have  noticed  the  quickness  wherewith  the  | 
!  changes  in  the  color  and  thickness  of  the  f  rr  f 
|  of  the' domestic  animals  take  place  in  this! 
!  climate  compared  with  less  rigorous  latitudes ; ! 
1  and  the  bear,  ermine,  and  others,  exemplify ! 
I  the  •  same  law  among  the  wild  quadrupeds.  | 
|  On  the  snow-clad  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  the  j 
1  Tibet  hare,  although  never  so  brown  in  Sum-  j 
!  mer  as  its  American  congener,  does  shed  the ! 
I  greater  part  of  its  gray  hairs  in  Spring.  Now, ! 
!  it  remains  to  be  proven  if  the  same  law  is  ap- 1 
!  plicable  to  the  ermine  and  others  which  change ! 
!  their  color  in  Winter.  | 
!  The  southerly  migrations  of  birds  are  com- ! 
|  pleted  in  this  portion  of  the  continent  by  the ! 
I  end  of  November.  The  last  batch  of  robins  j 
!  has  disappeared,  and  now  the  forests  seem  al-| 
!  most  deserted ;  the  stillness  is  remarkable,  and  § 
!  we  listen  in  vain  for  the  joyous  notes  of  such ! 
I  welcome  Summer  residents  as  the  song  spar-  j 
I  row,  or  the  piping  call  of  the  Pennsylvania  f 
!  finch,  or  the  flute  note  of  the  hermit  thrush.  ! 
!  However,  the  brave  little  black-headed  titmouse ! 
j  uttering  its  well-known  ica  deedee  dee,  is  seen  [ 
!  flitting  among  the  evergreen  and  bear  boughs, ! 
|  during  the  severest  cold,  when  the  thermometer ! 
|  stands  at  30  degrees  below  zero,  the  white  and  { 
]  red-bellied  nut-hatches  hearing  him  company,  j 
|  It  is  then  the  great  horned  owl,  and  four  other ! 
|  of  its  congeners,  may  be  seen  sweeping  past  in ! 
[  the  gaps  of  the  foz'est  after  squirrels  and  other! 
!  rodents,  and  the  carrion  crows  assemble  about  [ 
1  the  settlements  on  the  outlook  for  carcasses  of  j 
|  cattle  and  such  like.  j 
I  As  soon  as  the  leaf  has  fallen,  from  the  north  { 
[  come  flocks  of  that  handsome  bulfinch  the 
!  pine  grosbeak,  to  feed  on  the  elder-tree  berries. 
|  This  bird  delights  also  in  the  forest  solitudes, 
!  where  its  chirp  is  often  the  only  sound  that 
|  breaks  the  stillness  around.  When  feeding  it 
!  is  easily  approached,  and  often  caught  by  a 
|  hair  noose  slipped  over  the  head.  The  cold  of 
!  the  central  part  of  the  province  is  evidently  too 
!  trying  for  even  its  sturdy  frame,  for  seldom  are 
I  any  seen  after  January  ;  perhaps  they  push  fur- 
!  ther  southward,  or  toward  the  less  rigorous 
!  climates  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  sure  sign  of 
!  the  coming  Winter  is  the  appearance  of  the 
I  snow  bunting  and  its  European  ally  the  redpole, 
1  both  common  to  the  boreal  regions  of  the  old 
!  and  new  worlds.  The  plumage  of  the  former 
{is  only  somewhat  paler  in  mid-winter,  and 
!  more  downy,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
!  cold.  Often  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  I  have 
[  seen  the  latter  so  lame  that  it  only  sufficed  to 
!  throw  a  few  cinders  on  the  snow,  when  flocks 
|  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  might  be  caught  al- 
|  most  with  the  hand.  There  is  then  a  hard 
1  struggle  for  existence  with  many  of  the  feath- 
!  ered  tribes.  Sometimes  the  migratory  thrushes 
!  and  the  earliest  visitors  in  Spring,  such  as  the 
!  snow  bird  arrive  before  the  last  snow  has  fallen. 
[Then  a  heavy  fall  in  April  renders  the  little 
|  creatures  perfectly  helpless,  and  hundreds  die 
s  of  cold  and  starvation. 


The  latest  census  of  the  resident  and  migra- 
tory birds  of  this  province  gives  27  resident 
land  birds,  10  resident  water  birds  and  no  less 
than  296  migratory  species. 

The  stillness  of  the  forests  in  February  is  re- 
markable ;  the  pines  and  spruces,  with  their 
boughs  overburdened  with  snow,  look  like  the 
scenery  of  some  Christmas  pantomime,  while 
the  leafless  limbs  of  the  maples  and  hardwood 
trees,  stand  out  in  ghastly  relief  against  the 
background.  I  often  roam  in  snow  shoes 
down  the  lumber  roads  and  pathways,  through 
the  dense  clustering  trunks  of  the  primeval 
forest,  and, — excepting  the  broad  footprints  of 
hares,  an  occasional  track  of  a  red  fox,  ermine, 
weasel,  or  red  squirrel- — there  is  nothing  ani- 
mate to  be  observed  in  these  wild  woods. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  the 
snow  is  the  cause  of  the  declination  of  the 
boughs  of  certain  coniferous  trees,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  contraction  taking  place  in 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  and  wood  on  the  lower 
surface.  This  is  proven  by  relieving  the 
branch  of  its  snow,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
return  only  partially  to  the  horizontal.  The 
long  and  rigorous  Winter  of  these  latitudes 
does  most  assuredly  tend  to  bring  about  a 
more  decided  bending  of  the  branches  of  the 
spruce  in  particular,  as  compared  with  allied 
species  under  less  trying  circumstances.  There 
can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that,  beside  the 
mere  mechanical  pressure,  cold  has  an  influ- 
ence in  producing  the  graceful  downward 
swoop  to  the  boughs  of  many  of  these  trees, 
as  observed  in  this  and  the  northern  forests  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Many  of  the  wild  quadru- 
peds of  Canada  are  entirely  dependent  in  Win- 
ter on  the  pine-tree  family  for  subsistence — for 
example,  the  hare,  birch  partridge,  and  the 
spruce  or  Canada  grouse.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  flavor  of  their  flesh  becomes  so  tainted 
by  their  pine  food  as  to  be  scarcely  palatable, 
more  especially  the  latter,  which  is  not  eatable 
after  November,  and  even  in  Summer  partakes 
strongly  of  their  food. — London  Field. 

Canary  Bieds. — The  Canary  Islands — called 
by  the  ancients  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
Islands  of  the  Blest — have  been  known  to 
Europeans  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

But  Canary  birds,  though  first  brought  from 
these  islands,  were  not  heard  of  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  then  so 
dear  that  only  the  rich  could  buy  them.  Sugar, 
which  is  a  poison  to  many  birds,  was  found  to 
be  food  for  Canaries.  From  this  fact,  they 
were  for  some  time  called  sugar  birds. 

Canary  seed,  the  principal  food  of  these 
birds,  was  first  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands 
to  Spain.  It  was  soon  after  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  at  length  throughout  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  plant  which  produces 
this  seed  could  easily  be  grown  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  United  States. 


z  iiniiiiimiiininiii 


It  seems  that  Pat  went  into  the  house  of  the 
priest  to  confess  his  sins,  and  passed  into  the 
kitchen  to  ask  for  the  holy  father,  but  perceiv- 
ed that  there  was  nobody  in  the  room,  while  a 
fine  ham  was  laying  on  the  table  fresh  from 
market.  Pat  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  prize. 
Hiding  it  as  well  as  he  could  under  his  coat, 
he  proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  priest, 
and  said : 

"Here,  your  riverence,  is  a  fine  leg  of  ba- 
con, which  I  stole  and  brought  it  for  a  present 
for  your  holiness.    Will  you  take  it  ?" 

"  Take  it?"  said  the  priest,  "by  no  means. 
Cany  it  back  instantly." 

"Faith,  an'  I  did,  sir,  and  he  said  he'd  not 
take  it,  by  no  means." 

"Very  well,  then,  Patrick,  you  may  keep 
it." 

"An' I'll  be  absolved  to  your  riverence  !" 
demanded  Pat." 

"  Yes,  it  is  yours,  if  the  owner  will  not  take 
it  back." 

"  Good  mornin' ;  God  bless  ye  ;  long  life  to 
your  riverence." 


I  By  feeding  hens  with  food  containing  iron, 
!  a  French  chemist  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
|  eggs  with  iron  shells.  These  may  do  for  trans- 
1  portation,  but  how  about  the  chickens  ? 


it 


Manube. — W e  like  barn  cellars  to  protect  the  manure  from  rain  and  sunshine,  but  there  is  something  else  to  do  with  manure  besides  housing 
it.  If  you  keep  it  housed  and  protected  from  the  frost,  there  is  an  acid  in  it  which  is  deleterious  to  the  growing  crops.  My  mode  is  to  clean  out  the 
shed  and  Darn  cellars  in  the  Fall  and  pile  it  up  closely,  cover  it  over  with  loam,  which  protects  it  from  the  rain.  Then  the  frost  has  free  access  to 
neutralize  the  acidity,  to  penetrate  through  all  the  parts,  and  then  when  it  is  pitched  over  in  the  Spring,  it  falls  apart  and  becomes  fine  and  adapted 
to  the  growing  crops.  In  the  Spring,  instead  of  manuring  five  acres  sparingly,  we  manure  what  we  can  sumptuously,  do  not  scant  a  hill,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  harvest  good  crops. 


The  Farm  antl  Fireside. 
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Barimts  Matters, 


3  to  4  feet  high, 
Address 


$12  per  100, 


*50  per  I 
$60  per  10UU  1 


[of  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  head.    They  can  be  f  30,000 

{shipped  from  Abilene  to  St.  Louis  at  $100  perj  YEI.I.OW  LOU>T 

—  —  -  -  " "  I  car-load,  and  to  Chicago  for  $1.50  a  car.    Mr.  I  fine,  thrifty  trees,  at  annexed  frices,  rfz.: 

AN  ENTEHPSISING  CATTLE  SPECULATOR,   j  McCoy  says  that  they  can  be  afforded  in  Chi-  j  "      -     ^p«>??,  |?operiooo| 

It  is  probable  thaTimmense  numbers  of!        at  4  cents  growth  a  satisfactory  margin  j 
Texan  and  Cherokee  cattle  will  in  future  find  j  l°  cirovcrs>  shWers  aud  rauroads.-T^fem  |  Ka,^lm. 

their  way  to  the  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  j  ™ural-  j 

and  almost  every  other  important  point  of  the  {  — " "         " " 
Northwest  and  also  the  East.    Hitherto  they  j  fl?lama{j£S 
have  been  prevented  from  crossing  Missouri  on 


!  Jffl'S  CHOCOLATE  AMD  COCOA. 


$8  per  100, 
EDWARD  J.  EVANS  4  CO., 
Central  Nurseries,  Yobk,  Pa. 

2w-47 


!  Jp.viN  KILLER  Cubes  Soke  Tiieoat. 

FAVORITE  MEDICINE  with  all  classes, 

IB  Davis'  Pain  Kili.ee.  1 


the  plea  that  they  communicated  the  Texan  j  w{J^!S^Ate  ^.WMSJZ  A  !  F  you  »"  Pa,ntere' CoUc' 

fever  to  the  Cattle  alone  their  l'OUtC.     The  Open-  I     In  East  Greenwich,  17th  Inst.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  his  Honor 
°  =  Lent.  Governor  William  Greene,  of  Warwick,  to  Mrs.  Caroline 

ing  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  =  Mathewson,  of  East  Greenwich. 

■V  „„„    „,„     ,,„„  -,_„„»-,, „,l  fonilii-ioo  frvr  lirlnrr  5    In  Bclltogham,  Mass.,  Nor.  13th,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Massey,  El- |  T^EEF  the  Pain  KlLLr.lt  always  at  hanj. 

Kansas,  etc.,  has  presented  lacilities  tor  bring- ;  brld    G  Wnlllu.y  ioMlss  EmmaBarney.  Nov.20tn,  Mr.  Mur- 1 _[\. 


IA 
IF 

;  J^O  Medicine  1b  bo  popular. 


Uec  the  Pain  Killer.  = 
As  the  Pain  Ku.lf.r.  \ 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

American,  French,  Homteopathl i 

and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 

PREPARED  COCOA, 

B  R  O  M  A, 

Cocoa   Paste.  ITomaopathio 
Cocoa,    Cocois  Shells, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  tfc. 


Leaf,  Flower  and  Fruit 
of  tho  Cocoa,  tctth  a 
ptd  opened. 


ing  these  cattle  to  market,  and  the  farmers  and  j «° ^J?-,***  "llt^Z^l? Tl'*!  °l  ^Tt'Z'^  !  p  y°u  have  a  CouG"  or  Cou>' 


|  rrUIESE  Manufacture*,  to  whii-h  rn:<T  premiums 
I  J_  havo  been  awarded  by  tho  chief  rnslitutes  and 
I  Fairs  of  tho  Union,  and  at  tho  PARIS  l  Sl'OSlTION 
|  OF  1SG7,  are  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  Invalids 
Use  the  Pais  Killeb.  \  and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  11. an  induce  ttic 
\  nervous  excitement  attendant  upon  tlio  usu  of  tea 


.     In  WhltlnsvlUe,  Mass.,  Nov.  20th,  by  Rev.  Lewis  F.  Clark,  _ 
drovers  of  the  far  West  are  not  Slow  HI  Cm- i  Arthur  E.  Sutton,  of  Douglas,  to  Eliza  S.  Congdon,  of  North- I 

bracing  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  bring- 1  brin8M'nfordi  MaSgM  Nov.  ioth,  by  Rev,  g.  l.  Demarest,  Mr.  I  ]j00K  °Ul  aDd  E°' be  causbl "  "'pain  killeb  in  the  house.  I  or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 

I  Nathaniel  F.Blake,' to  Miss  Laura  Josephine  Burr,  all  of  Mllford.  I      ET  everybody  use  the  Fain  Killeb  I  l>"ysiciaus. 

In  Webster,  Mass.,  21st  inst.,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Best,  Mr.  Charles  \  ±j  tor  SrBAEN6  and  Beuibes.  |    For  Sale  by  Vie  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  States. 


IE 


ing  their  stock  to  market. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  j  Nfshumway  to  miss  Mary  l.  iioorhouse,  both  of  Webster, 
describes  a  depot  for  receiving  aud  shipping  j  ^ZTm3Z;.Zu.^mr^ZT.Z3ZVZ'™ 
cattle  which  has  just  been  establishedat  Abilene,  |  JlfifitllS, 
a  station  on  the  Kansas  Union  Pacific  Railway,  §   ,  „„„„„„„„, 

1G5  miles  West  Of  Kansas  City,  375  miles  from  I  ;in  Forestdale,  Smlth6eld,  6th  inst.,  EttaJenoa,  only  daughter  1  1'am"y 

ip  i  i.     jr  at.    =  Of  Levi  Ballou,  aged  5  vears  and  6  days.    The  dear  child's  wish  ;  iii>i..mui-«.iiiHii 

JSorthern  lexas,  and  To  irom  the  niOUtn  Ot  the  f  so  oft  expressed  In  song,  "I  want  to  bo  an  angel  and  with  the  l  0  s  E 
,   .  m,  .         «  ...      .       .   •     n      =  angels  dwell,"  is  now  LulliUed,  :  V 

Arkansas.     The  opening  of  this  depot  IS  due  \    IaValley  Fall.,  asth  tort.,  John  Irons,  to  the  64th  year  of  hi.  ! 

to  the  enterprise  of  Joseph  6.  McCoy,  a  young  I  »se-  I 

*        ,  „  ,  .         '      "    _      =    In  Greenville,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Lucy  H.,  wife  of  Rev.  R.  = 

Scotchman  Of  the  Well-knOWn  ht  m  Ot  McCoy  |  Woodworth,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age.  I 

Brns  enttle-rlenlprs  and  bankers  MeCov  i  In  Elmwood,  24th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law.  1 
rOS.,    CaiUC-ueaiLlS    ana.    UdUls.ei».      lYiCVOy  ^  Volney  Austin,  Harriet  Lyon,  widow  of  the  late  Henry  F.  Pal-  = 

visited  Kansas  in  order  to  find  a  route  by  which  1 mer.  aged  56  years. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,     ....  >Iass. 


VERY  .allor  should  carry  a  bottle  of  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  | 
j  REMEMBER,  the  Fain  Kili^s  for^  ^  ^  |  ^ 

I    ThePAIN  KILLER  I.  .oldbynll  Dmggl.t.  and  Dealer,  to  {  JJISHOP  BOOLE'S 

=  Family  Medicine..   j  LINIMENT. 


PIMENTOS. 

THE  PIANO  OF  AMERICA 


|  FOR  THE  CERE  OF 

|  Sciatica,Irijlammaloryund  Chronic  fflieum- 
|    atism,  Keuralyia  and  Sprains,  a  Weak 
I        Back,  or  hy  Strain  or  Overwork, 

Ttif  increasinc  demand  fur  these  Pianos  is  a  BCEE  TEST  of  = 
:    In  Mllford,  Mass.,  Nov.  loth  Elijah  M.  Allen,  aged  61  vearB.  I     1UE  increasing  ucmano   o»  ^ 
the  Texan  and  Indian  Cattle  COUld  reach  the  I  Nov.  17th,  Anne  Gavin,  aged  2»  years.   Nov.  14th,  Hannah  =  their  superiority ;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent  =  JiJSJJQJ*    ^OTJLJi'S  LI  SI  M 12  NT. 
_  „  ,    ,  „  .,     TT  ..    ,  c.   ,       5  Chapman,  aged  20  vears.   Nov.  20th,  Lillian  Mav,  onlv  child  of  :  = 

East.     He  Carried  a  map  Ot  the  United  btateS,  5  Mark  T.  and  Roaeila  Worcester,  aged  8  years.  \  judges  to  be 


on  which  he  had  marked  lines  denoting  the  |  u££$S?£S£Z  ^tftSS  CtarlMa  *"  wWow    ^  |  EQUAL  TO  TEE  BEST  PIANO  MADE,  j  mt'nl  has  n J 1  «i.the 


For  the  cure  ot  the  abovc-named  painful  diEeases,  this  Llni- 
'  has  no  equal.   It  Is  the 

MOST  POWERFUL  AND  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY 


late  Rufus  1-  reeman,  aged  06  years, 
most  Suitable  routes  from  the  Cattle-ranges  Ofi    In  MiUbury,  Mass.,  Nov  25th,  Mrs  Betsy  Lovell,  aged  90  years.  = 

tl,„  <Jn„ll„,.TOt  to  ll,»  irnel-  of  Ihp  TTninn  P^eifie  1    In  Grafton,  Mass.,  Nov.  25th,  Samuel  F.  Redding,  aged  71  I    Reference  can  he  given   to   THOtreASns  OF  Residems  | 
the  OOUtllW  CSt  to  tile  Hack  OI  tne  Union  j^acinc  ;  yeIira  °'  =  throughout  the  country    Also  to  \iasv  Scuools  Aim  Semin-  =  ever  known.   Ii  will  do  just  what  it  is  recommended  to  do,  and 

Railroad.     The  distance,  the  grass,  the  rich-  j  _  In  Mendon,  Mass.,  Sept.  29th,  Mr..  Martha  Staple.,  aged  71 1  abies,  where  they  have  stood  the  hard  use  and  practice  of  j  ^to^evVrtei^ 
neSS  Of  the  land,  the  neighborhood  of  timber,  ]  37nJewett  City,  Conn.,  23d  Inst.,  Palmer  Burdick,  aged  37  j  1 

and  the  peacefulness  of  the  Indian  tribes  I  ^ears* 


through  which  the  trails  would  run,  indicated  | 
Abilene  as  the  most  suitable  position  for  a| 
great  receiving  and  shipping  depot.  The  sta- 1 
tion  is  the  centre  of  a  well-wooded  and  well- 1 " 
watered  valley.  The  trail  to  it  is  straight  aud  [ 
level,  crossing  the  Red  River  at  Bolen's  and  | 
running  past  Chism's  Ranch,  Fort  Arbuckle,  I  ftraw^'ton.' 


:  years,  and 

Have  given  Entire  Satisfaction 

to  those  using  them.   They  are  the 


The  Markets, 


W00NS0CKET  ESTAIL  MAKKET. 

(For  the  week  ending  Nov.  28,  1867.) 

FABM  PEOE-UOT8,  FUEL,  &C. 

 $30  |  Wood  cord  

 $20  Bean.  quart  

and  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  with  I  &&?"b£h\":.\\*!.^ 


Cheapest  First-Class  Pianos  in  the  Market. 


WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS. 


!6a9  50  I 
....16c  = 
..  1.30  = 

...1.75  =  Warerooms 


j  a  m  is  s  jy.ro  s  e  j. 


abundant  water  all  the  way,  and  plenty  of  blue-  [  ^ 
stem  and  bunch  grass  in  the  wide  valleys,  bunch  [  Corn  Meal.'.', 
and  burfalo-grass  on  the  uplands,  and  sufficient  I  saieratiiV." 

=  Kerosene  Oil. 


GROCERIES,  Ac. 


|  one  person  in  fifty  who  has  ever  used  it  but  will  testify  that 
I  IT  C  Alt  MOT  BETCOIIlGBLYPItAHEI) 

I  SUFFERERS 

|  From  Sciatica,  liluumatitm, 

Aevra./f/ia,  Sprains,  or  any 

Weakness  caused  by  Strain  or  Exposure, 

\     USE  EISHOP^SOULE'S  LIXIMEXT, 

f  ^i?!i/  he&Cwfd, 

\  5TMY  EXPrEILNCE  WITH  BlfiUOT  SOUT.E'8  LlMMEN'T  After 

1  hating  .uli'ercd  live  years  Iroin  Rheumatism,  and  nineteen 
"NTn    fi   Tpmnlp  Place  ^  months  fr'.ni  Sciatica,  and  niter  having  spent  hundreds  of  det- 


$14al7.50 
....SI  45 

 $1  50 

 liialSc 

0c 


wood  for  camping  purposes.    Along  this  trail  I  cheese  $  Ii,.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.!"!!'.;i24c 

.,  ,  ,  =  Butter  %i  16  50c 

there  are  no  organized  bushwhackers,  and  i  coditah.  nc 

mustered-out  rebel  soldiers  to  exact  toll  in  coin.  \  iil^eif^l^-n![y.y.y.'.i6iaic 
The  semi-civilized  Indian  tribes  content  them- 1  „  „„,  , 

=  Beefsteak  

selves  with  a  lame  steer  or  two  for  meat  for  i  Beef.  corned  

I  Tongues,  clear  

the  day,  as  a  recompense  for  the  privilege  oi  l  Mutton  

traversing  their  lands.  j  Pork,"fre.n.".r.."." 


Raisins  

Molasses  $  gal.. 
Y.  H.  Tea  


. . .  .22a25c  = 

 70a95c  =  , 

..$1  50  l 


j  that  my  cape  was  incurable.   I  then  invested  three  dollars  . 
:  BiBhop  Soulc's  LiniiiK-nt,  and  was  thoroughly  cured  bv  It. 
■  =  F.  W.  RYDER. 


45 


Black  Tea  80ca$l  10  I  A 

Oil  $  gal  $1  00  !  Ttt-* 

Fluid  'tJgal  $1  00  I 

Candles pb  SUM*  |  CARPETS  I 

i-.cus  l!<  doz  48c  £ 

Lard  ^)  lb  20c  I 

Sugar  ®  ll>  14al9o  | 


45 


45!, 


MEATS,  »tC.  = 

 2Ca^5c  I  Hams  18a20c  '- 

 12aliic    Poultry  25a30c  = 

 25c  1  Shoulders    15c  I 

 16a20c  I  Sausages  18c  = 

 15al6c   Tripe  i%c  = 

 Itia20c  [  Pork,  salt  16c  = 


For  snli>  by  Pnijrclfits.  ami  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the 
1  ClothlnsStcr-of  KVUHK,  CT.OCKERA  CO..;>:iS  Washinglon 
=  Street,  Boston. 

CAKFETs,  1 1  WEEKS  &  POTTER, 

BARGAINS  I  I 

I  BOSTON, 
Six  Hundred  Pieces  : 

CARPETING,         I  !SOLK  ■^G-^TS- 

;  Price,      -  ;SI  ..50  jper  Kolile. 

IN  TAPESTRY  AND   BRUSSELS   PATTERNS,  |  '  w*.t»w  arm  »oim  . 


BARGAINS  ! 


|  At  the  unheard,  of  Price  of  45  cents  a  yard.  {  J^"EW  PIAZ.'O  book. 


On  the  1st  Of  September,  McCoy  had  a  re-  =  WEEKLY     KEVTEW  THE     NEW    YORK  I    THIS  1.  a  grand  opportunity  to   buy  for   Parlors,  S  ttlng  ; 

_     ,.      .  '  ,    ,    .,         5  „.--„-_,-,  T_  „  .^—^-.^  ;  Rooms,  Chambers  and  Stairs,  as  the  price  1.  so  low  that  all  can  • 

ceivillg  and  shipping  yard  for  Stock  built  at  |  WHOLESALE  MARKETS.  r  afford  to  cover  their  floor..  ! 

» _   nn„ni,in  np  i  „,  i-   „   i     p      ...    \    Everything  appears  to  be  on  the  downward  plane,  and  distrust  \    „  ^^..^  1TT 

Abilene,  capable  Ot  holding  800  head  Of  Cattle  =  l3  yielding  g?oii&,  owing  to  a  few  failures  and  the  Bhaklness  of  =  ^LCOME  ONE,   COME  ALL. 

and  nf  lnnrlincr  n  train  nf  lft  ears  in  tctrn  hnnrc  ■  -  manJr  concerns  in  various  branches  of  business.  The  produce  I 
anu  OI  loauing  a  tram  OI  4U  CdlS  in  tWO  DOUrS  ;  i  market,  like  all  others,  has  been  affected  bv  the  almost  paralvz-  I 

had  a  ten-ton  Fairbanks'  scale  in  position  that  j  Dy  "J^f  air^ir8' and  holders  of  8t00ks  are  anl'0U8  to  reallze  = 


F.  15.  WEKTWOETiI  &  CO., 

State  and  WeBtern  brands,  which  encouraged  a  moderate  export  =  Under  the  American  House.     06  HANOVER  ST.,  BOSTON. 


$7-3  WiiBTSI  OF  MUSIC  FOIJ  83. 

The  best  compositions  of   "Strauss."    "Godfrey,"  "C. 
I  Faust,"  "  Gungi,"  Ac.  AH  ihe  latest  lirfit-clas.  Music. 

The  Circle  of  Brilliants, 

\  A  new  Collection  of  Piano  Music.  224  pages,  large  music  siie, 
:  extra  line  paper,  containing  M2  full  Bets  of  WV.tzes,  euch  as 
!  "Mabel,"  "QuardB,"  "Village  Swallows,"  "Schelden."  "On 
!  Wing,  of  Night,"  "Leap  Year,"  "Perl,"  "Corn  Flower," 
,  =  "  Dream  on  the  Ocean."  Ac. ;  25  Galops,—"  Bride  of  the 
=  Wind,"  "  Ida,"  "  Heller  Skelter,"  "  Cataract,"  •'  Through  the 
=  Alr,"   "Up  and  Down."  '•  Hurley  Burlev,"  "  Columbanus," 

=  4c. ;  20  Marches  nnd  Quicksteps  "  Mlllaiuillo."  "Frelder- 

\  Ichs."  "Wedding."  Ac. :  2u  Piano  Pieces  (Variations.  Trans- 
fcriptionB,  4c.),— 11  Shower  of  Pearl.,"  "Carnival  of  Venice,  ' 
|  "The  Kiss,"  "Soldier's  chorus,"  "  Dew  Drop."  4c. ;  40  Re- 
=  dowas,    Mazurkas.    Polkas.    Schottischcs,   .7.0., — "  Dexter," 

  ,  1  "Plume,"  "Blue  Bird  Redowa."  Price.  In  boards,  morocco 

-.    EYE  FLOCE-The  market  is  firm  at  $7  25(5-9  00.   SalcsoflheS  .i,i.iiiu«ii>k  u>  tiou  aiu.j,w  ;  1  back,  $3;  cloth  sides.  Turkev  Morocco  backs  and  c;rn.  rs,  *4  ; 

Illinois  and  Missouri,  Kansas,  etc.,  beef-pack- I  week  MOO  bbls  „,  ^  ~  I    THE  circulation  of  BALLOU'S  MAGAZINE  having  increased  1  same> iu"       "       •  ■ 

. _BV.?.h^  nEAT  ^  '-Ora-The  market  Is  dull,  closing  at  $4@4  25  1  j  o„  ,   ,  _  i    Scnl  posi.paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


wnnld  wpio-h  n  rnr  lnorl  ot  o  tii-nt*  Qnrl  Imrl  5  'Flock— The  market  opened  with  a  decline  of  25@50c  on  = 
WOU1U  WeigU  a  Cal  load  at  a  time,  and  naa  s  gfeteandWe.tern  brands,  which  encouraged  a  moderate  export  = 
Texas  and   all  the  Southwest  placarded  with  I  demand-    The  receipts ^were  large  thus  aidmg  the  downward  |  .„ 

r    ~  _  mQVcment.  and  the  whole  line  of  extra  State,  Southern  and  = 

hand-billS,    inviting    the    drovers    tO    COnie    tO  I  California  brands  receded    The  decline  continued  during  the  I  "13 
'  0  ;  week,  the  demand  bidng  licht  and  receipts  being  liberal.    The  :  XJ 

Abilene,  and  offering  tO  pay  Cash  for  all  the  ^  marketto-day  waBdulland  declined  2O(n.30c  up  to  noon,  making  I 
0        1   J  5  a  total  decline  of  the  week  ranging  fromoUc  to  $1  on  thebarreL  = 

cattle  they  would  brine  there.    "When  all  rhino's ;  Lale  ,lli8  afternoon  the  market  r,-ii  $t*iot  more,  leaving  oir  dun  i 

.     J  0  ■    ^"""""^a 0  1  at  $7  9  9@9  20  for  State  ;  *8  9Uk«r  12  B2  for  Ohio  ;  *7  4U@13  15  = 

were  m  readiness,  guests  were  invited  from  |  for  California. 


ALLOU'S 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Fon  186S. 

; ENLARGED  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES  1 


Fhite  Callfornl 


ers,  cattle-dealers,  railroad  officials  and  their  Iperu? lbs. 
wives  and  daughters 
of  beeves  over  the 

rrn, ~   .  n  „  •   .   1  .«  i  i  tor  wane  tienesee  ;  *a  ey(aiy  w 

I  hey  came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  saw  ai  nin,  jjjj  t 

tram-full  of  cattle  weighed,  loaded,  and  started  y       "                   •           ■  -    »    -    "    -  > 
to  the  East,  and  then,  in  a  great  ten!,  theycele-l                kpUCliU  IlOtlCiJS. 
brated  the  event  with  a  feast.  I   

1    MOTHER  BAILEY  S  QUIETING   SYRUP,    FOR  CHIIe  : 


during  1867  nearly  fifteen  TllorsANT)  COPIES,  and  never  be-  j 


ment  involves  an  additional  expense  of  some  $5000  a  year,  yet  i 
there  will  be 

No  Increase  in  the  Price. 


:tiAs  lacivn,  103  court  si., cm. 

E'S 

Pile  aii<i  Ili'.mor  Cure. 

One  bottle  warranted  a  perfect  cure  in  all  kinds  of 
PILES.   Two  to  three  bottles  In  the  worst  cases  of  LEPROSY, 


Xo>c  is  the  Time  to  yet  up  Clntis,! 

Teems :— $1.50  a  year;  Bevcn  copies, 


I  SCROFULA.  SALT  RHEUM,   and   A  LI.   MsutAtEU  OK  TDK 
=  Skin.   Foil  Inteenal  and  Extehnal  Use.  In  case  of  fail. 
I  ure,  all  Dealers  will  return  the  money,  and  charge  It  to  the  pro- 
00;  twelve  copies,  |  prietor.   No  case  of  failure  In  Piles  or  Hi  moi.s  for  ten  yean. 


After  arriving  at  Abilene  from  various  Parts  I  DREN.   Large  Bottles  only  25  cents.   Sold  by  Druggists.        I  ,*i5.oo  •  and  a  copy  gratis  one  year  to  the  person  Bending  a  Club  I  "  Prepared  by  HENRY  I).  FOtVLE,  Chemist,  71  1'einoe  St. 

f    w  :        .„  „  .  —    „   =         J  ,  r  =  Boston.  Sold  everywhr 


„e   m„,.„„     ,,  „   ru        1  ,      . .       -    4w-44]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  4  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 

ot   lexas,  the  Cherokee  country  and  other  f  ;»;;=r.;;=:::::'.: 


places,  the  drovers  usually  herd  their  cattle  on  j 
the  rich  pasture  in  the  vicinity,  for  from  thirty  ! 


of  twelve.   Single  number,  15  cents. 
E3?~  Send  stamp  for  specimen  copv 

ITCH  I   ITCH  1  I   ITCH  Ml  | 
SCRATCH  1  SCRATCH  I!   SCRaTCHII!  I 
in  from  10  to  48  hours,  = 

to  sixty  days,  in  order  to  recruit  them  before  I  wueatovs  ointment        cures        the  lion.  \: 

Belling.    An  abundance  of  fine  pasturan-e  exists  ^  WlIEAT<>N'8  f,lN™KN'T  cure8  salt  rhecm.  | 

•    ,         ...        ,,  ,    .  ,  .,        =  Wheaton's  Ointment  cures  Tetter.  I 

m  many  places  in  the  valleys  around  Abilene.  \  wheaton's  ointment  cures  baei.ers'  itch.  | . 

At  one  time  25,000  head  of  cattle  were  at  grass,  1  Wheaiok's  ointment  cures  old  Bobes. 

or  in  the  yards  awaiting  transportation  ;  10,000 1  w"EATO-N's  Ointment  cureB  Eveev  kind 

.  I  OF  HCMOP.  LIKE  MAOIO. 

head  Were  On  their  Way  tO  the  depot  at  thej  Price,  SO  cents  a  box;  by  mall,  60  cents.  Address  WEEKS  I  ALL  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  AND  PARENTS,  TEACH 
time  Of  Writing,  and  50,000  more  WCre  expect-  !  *  HOTTER,        I™  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  I  ERS  AND  THE  PRESS  praise  it,  because 


C.j;!V4;  BAIiSABE. 


ed  to  arrive  before  the  close  of  the  season,  j 
Some  of  the  most  experienced  Texan  drovers  1 
say  that  fully  200,000  head  of  cattle  will  arrive  I 


For  sale  by  all  DrugglBts. 
Boston,  Aug.  26,  1867. 
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at\y  luai  tuny  zuo,uuo  neau  01  cattle  win  arrive  1  -v  -t  «  1^  = 

at  Abilene  next  year  for  sale  and  shipment.      j  ^UUerttSmt):   M £p3rtm8m,  j 


Cattle   Can   be   bought  in  vast   numbers   in  =  " i  to  all  new  silbscribers  who  send  before  Nov.  30th. 

3  auai««»        ;  T^ARMERS  AND  FARMERS'  SONS  wanted  to  en"ace  to  a  =      ,.,       ^  , 

Texas  for  $8  or  $10  gold  per  head,  or  from  $12  i  "  business,  daring  the  FaU  and  Winter,  paving  from  $150  to  1 6crlPtlon  p"«  for  18M- 
to  $H  in  currency.    They  can  be  driven  to  I  AlUre'"!  zeigler,  mccurdy  4  co.,     I  splendid  offebs  to  clttbs. 

Abilene  in  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  at  a  cost  I  Nov.  30, 1867.  ^  614  Arch  8trect'  1  Speclmen  cop,e8  aDd  temu!  hy  "ri"ns- 


=  » IiLEN'S 

The  Cheapest  Magazine  in  the  World  ! 

,esa  I  Tiie  Remedy  ron  CrruiNO  Consumption,  Asthma,  Croup,  DIs- 

ELI.IOTT,  THOMES  «fc  TALBOT,  I    eases  of  the  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Pains  and  Oppression  of 

„,_,„  „  ■  I       the  Chest  or  Lungs,  DIIDcult  Breathing,  and  all  DI»- 

BOSTON,  MASS.     -  n  ,  „ 

1  1  eases  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs. 

=  -— iverybody  ^    Its  action  Is  expectorant,  alterative,  sudorific,  sedative,  dla- 

|  I  thoretic,  and  di  uroUc,  which  renders  It  one  of  the  nicsl  valu- 

PE6AISES.  IX  !  I  able  medicines  known  for  curing  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Itei- 

=  clleB  expectoration,  and  causes  the  lungs  to  throw  ofT  the 
I  phlegm;  CHANGES  THE  SECRETIONS  and  PURIFIES  THE 
i  BLOOD  ;  heals  the  Irritated  parts;  gives  strength  to  the  dl- 
"T"(-|r£    SCHOOLMATE  Igesllre  organs;  brings  the  liver  to  Its  proper  action  and  Ira- 

I  parts  strength  to  the  whole  6ystcm.  It  Is  warranted  to  give  en- 
|  Ib  the  best  and  the  cheapest  niustraled  Juvenile  Magazine,  and  |  lre  Balufacl|oni  ovcn  ,n  lhe  most  confirmed  cases  of  conBump- 
■  the  numbers  for  Novemberand  Decemberare  |  tloni  and  nQl  ,Q  prodncc  COBilrCncBS  (as  do  most  remedies)  or 

GIVEN    AWAY  I  affect  the  head,  as  11  contains  no  "opium  In  any  form.   IT  18 

I  peefedtlv  iiAE.Ml.E3s  to  the  most  delicate  child,  although  an 
°'  8ub"  I  active  and  powerful  remedy  for  restoring  the  system.  There  Is 
I  no  necessity  for  bo  many  deaths  by  Consumption,  whenAL- 
1  LEN'S  LUNG  BALSAM  will  prevent  It,  If  only  taken  to  time. 
I    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  Piibllshei.  BOSTON. 


Be  Happy.— A  cheerful  temper,  a  kindly  heart,  and  a  courteous  tongue,  can  not  be  too  carefully  or  too  sedulously  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
disposition  to  be  gloomy  and  captious,  to  be  bitter  and  ill-natured,  to  be  cynical  and  slanderous,  can  not  be  too  cautiously  avoided.  The  one  habit,  too, 
is  apt  to  grow  and  become  powerful  as  the  other.  If  we  peimit  ourselves  to  look  constantly  on  the  dark  side,  and  to  view  everything  with  distrust  and 
jealousy,  we  shall  seldom  be  able  to  realize  and  eDjoy  anything  that  is  bright,  beautiful,  kindly  or  generous.  There  is,  moreover,"  nothing  so  calculated  to 
impair  health,  deface  beauty,  and  take  away  from  the  human  countenance  all  those  rosy,  shining  lights  which  are  admirably  suited  to  brighten  aud  adorn, 
as  a  disposition  to  fret,  vex,  and  be  miserable. 
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The  Stock  f  arcl 


TAKE  CAEE  OF  THE  COLTS. 


{  RHODE'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


1  hay  which  most  farmers  are  disposed  to  con- 1  How  to  Relieve  Choked  Cattle. — Aaron  j 
I  demn  as  "flashy  " — such  as  rowen — and  which  |  Lee,  in  the  Rural  American  says :  I  have  fat  I 
'  \  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  the  development  of  I  tened  many  cattle  on  potatoes,  and  always  feed  f 
j  muscle  or  fat,  is  yet  admirably  suited  to  the }  them  whole,  and  occasionally  one  gets  choked.  I 
This  is  a  trying  time"^n  colts.  This  season  j wants  of  a  milk-farmer.  If  timothy  is  grown,  j  I  then  put  the  animal  in  the  yard  where  there  j 
is  particularly  severe  on  them.  On  account  of  1 and  on  milk  fal'ras'  1  think  U  should  be  Srowu  I are  bars>  wWch  1  let  down  E0  that  she  can  j 
the  drouth,  there  is  little  or  no  grass,  and  they !  sparingly-it  should  be  cut  when  it  is  in  the  j  jump  over,  but  as  high  as  she  will  jump.    I } 

must  bo  fed  or  they  will  starve,  or  become  so  I Mlaess  of  its  PurPle  bloom>  and  tt  *  ^  bet"  I tben  Place  ber  ab<)Ut  two  ™ds  from  tbe  bars>  1  ■  ,  „  h  n  FVAN  „„ 

poor  that  they  will  die  before  Spring.    A  little  I      that  it  be  cut  earlier  than  later.    Red-top- |  with  her  head  toward  them,  and  with  a  good  I  - ™ I L„ 
oats  in  the  sheaf  and  a  little  good  toy  daily,  is  j  (herdsgrass,  in  the  naming  of  many,)  makes  a  j  whip,  well  applied,  I  run  her  over  the  bars  on  j  °!  • 
ne^essarv  to  keen  them  in  v£or  and  thrivina:  ^ good  hay  for  milk,  if  cut  in  its  bloom;  the  |  the  jump,  and  when  she  touches  the  ground  on  1  n-e  character  of  this  manure  .s  now  so  fuUy  estabhshed  it  « 

!  "  j  June  grass  from  old  meadows  is  even  better  ;  !  the  opposite  side  the  potato  will  fly  OUt  of  her  j  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  isfuJIy  up  to  the  standard 


THE  STANDARD  MANURE 
FOR  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
VALUABLE  FOR 
EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  CROP. 
POTTS  4  KLETT,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  • 


I  in  quality,  and  is  in  fine  condition  fur  drilling. 


Ulassarjlius^tts.  I 


FOOD  FOR  FATTENING  FOWLS. 


They  should  be  fed  sufficiently  to  make  a  con- . 

stant,  dailv  growth    They  should  not  be  fat- ! and  besfc  of  all~if  judiciously  cure4-is  clover.  %  mouth.    I  have  informed  my  neighbors  of  this  ] 
tened  like  hogs— but  have  enough  food  and  of  I  (E^en  before  tbis'  if  [t  wel'e  enouSh  known  t0 1  remedy,  many  of  whom  have  tried  it,  and  in  j  Farmerfl  when  Phasing  would  do  well  to  get  the 
the  right  kind  to  make  bone  and  muscle,  and  I  warrant  the  mention,  I  should  name  Lucerne ;  ]  no  case  have  I  known  a  failure, 
keep  up  the  health  and  strength  of  the  system.  I  but  a  doubt,  not  yet  well  settled,  in  regard  to  \  -JZ^ZZZZZZ 
They  should  not  be  kept  in  close,  warm  stables,  I  its  hardness  in  the  American  climate,  forbids  j 
but  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.     They  j  unqualified  commendation.  ^-Donald 

also  need  daily  exercise,  and  should  be  turned  \6^-   im 

out  several  hours  each  day  in  Winter  to  have  | 
a  good  run.    Plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  pure } 

air,  comfortable  and  well-ventilated  stables,  j  The  best  food  for  fattening  poultry  is  sweet, 
and  plenty  of  healthful  exercise,  will  make  1  fresh  oat-meal  or  barley-meal,  mixed  either 
good  colts,  which,  in  proper  time,  will  become  j  with  scalding  milk  or  water.  Cooped  fowls 
good,  serviceable  horses.  —  Valley  Farmer.       \  should  be  supplied  with  fresh  food  three  times 

 I  a  day — namely,  at  daybreak,  or  as  soon  after 

\  as  possible,  at  mid-day,  and  again  at  roosting 
|  time ;  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  should  be  giv- 
I  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  feed- 1  en  to  the  fowls  on  each  occasion,  but  no  more 
ing  of  milch  cows  ;  and  first,  of  Winter  feed-  j  than  can  be  devoured  by  the  next  meal ;  should 

ing.    Of  course  it  must  be  regular,  and  there  j  any  be  left,  it  should  be  removed  and  given  to  |         ^^^-^^^^       Its  Effects  are  \ 
must  be  the  utmost  cleanliness.    There  must  j  the  other  fowls;  as,  if  kept,  it  is  apt  to  become  j  — ■""^  Magical. 
be  no  stint,  and  for  all  those  in  a  full  flow  off  sour,  when  the  birds  will  not  eat  it  freely.    The } 


WINTER  FEEDING  OF  MILCH  COWS. 


.A.  SAFE,  | 
CERTAIN, 

AND 

Speedy  Cure  j 

jrOB 

NEURALGIA,  ( 

AMD  ALL 

NERVOUS  j 

DISEASES. 


RHODES  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

VARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
;ents  f or  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 

418  South  Wharves, 

419  Penn  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

August  24,  1867.  om-34 

WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 
ABE  A  OJSBTAIN  REMEDY  IN 

n BATES,  COUGHS, 
and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 

They  improve  the  appetite  and  keep  the  animal  in  good  con- 
dition. 

For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 

No.  283  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  7,  1867. 

................  ■■jii'.iii.rp.ii  11  i.iiii|i|iii 

HOOP  SKIRTS. 
WM.  T.  HOPKINS, 

Manufacturer  of  First-Class  HOOP  SKIRTS, 
and  dealer  in 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN-MADE  SKIRTS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Manufactory, 

No.  628  Alton  Steeet,  Philadelphia. 
May  11,  1867.  6m-pe-18 


628. 


It  is  an  fnfailikg  kemedt  in  all  ca?es  of  Neuralgia  = 

milk,  there  must  be  warm  food.  It  is  quite  ex- 1  troughs  for  the  soft  meal  should  be  scalded  out  j  i'„^»^^^  j 
traordinary,  what  an  effect  the  temperature  off  daily,  which  can  be  done  conveniently  by  hav-  j !  ^;;^ther  form  of  Seara,gia  or  Kervous  Disease  has  j 
the  food  or  drink  has  upon  the  lacteal  secre-  [  ing  a  supply  of  spare  ones.  f faile<1 10  y'eld  £o  tuis  j 

tion.    Monthly  nurses  perfectly  understand  j    in  addition  to  soft  food,  a  supply  of  fresh,  j  wohdekful  remedial  ageht.  j 

that  a  woman  who  has  recently  become  a j  clean  water,  must  be  constantly  present,  and  a  j  g^^^^^^St^L^Zny^arfsfeSa"^! 

mother,  must  be  very  careful  how  she  ventures  I  little  "ravel  must  be  eiven  dailv  otherwise  the  =  —affecting  the  entire  system.'its  use  for  a  few  days,  ora  I '"  ' "" """" 

,  i/v.  »^».i°»".  ,  ul™  fa1"*  cl  uiuab       given  u<iuy ,  uiuu  wiau        ;  few  weeks  at  „,„  utmost,  alivavs  affords  the  most  aston-  i  Tl/J  ORO  PHILLirS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

upon  chilling  drinks:  but  farmers  do  not  so  =  grindintr  action  of  the  eizzard,  which  is  neces- 1  ishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  complete  f  1VL 

z°  °  c  '  =  ai:d  permanent  cure.  ; 

well  understand  how  damaging  it  is  to  drive  a  =  sary  to  the  due  digestion  of  food,  does  not  go  I  it  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  I 

.  .        ,     ,  ......  ,  -  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most  delicate  system,  and  = 

freshly  calved  cow  into  the  frosty  air  or  Janu- 1  on  satisfactorily ;  the  supply  of  a  little  green  I  can  alwats  be  used  with  I 
ary,  for  a  drink  in>  an  icy  brook.    No  milk-  f  food  will  be  found   very   advantageous  to  [  perfect  safety. 

man  should  permit  such  barbarism.     Warm  [health;  a  little  sliced  cabbage,  or  some  turnip- 1  it  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our 
shelter  and  warm  "slop"  three  times  a  day,  Hops,  or  green  turf  to  pick  at  occasionally,  be-f  most  eminent  physicians, 

with  perhaps  an  hour  of  exposure  to  the  sun- 1  ing  all  that  is  required.  j  wll0  give  B  their  unanimoas  and  un<jUalined  approval 

shine  at  noon,  constitute  the  proper  regimen  =    A  variation  in  the  diet  will  be  found  very!   sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  aud  postage, 
for  a  cow  in  the  first  flush  of  her  milk.  [  conducive  to  an  increased  appetite,  and  there- 1       One  package,    si.oo,        Postage  6  cents. 

Water  for  milch  cows  in  Winter,  should  j  fore  the  occasional  substitution  of  a  feed  of|  TwewfpMkages.loo!  ' 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  temperature  off  boiled  barley  for  the  slaked  oatmeal  is  desir- 1 
the  stable  in  which  they  are  kept— rather  high-  { able.  Some  feeders  have  divisions  in  their = 
er  than  lower.  If  water  can  be  kept  on  the  {.troughs,  or,  still  better,  a  small  extra  trough,  j 
flow  within  reach  of  every  cow,  so  much  the  j  which  always  contains  some  grains  for  the  j 
better,  and  in  the  well  arranged  recent  dairy  l  fowls  to  pick  at. 

barns,  this  is  provided  for.    The  drier  thefood  j    Should  the  birds  be  required  to  be  very  fat,  |  *  '[Urn-rij,  Agent?,  m  Westminster  St.  j 

the  more  water,  of  course,  the  animals  will  re-  [some  mutton  suet  or  trimmings  of  the  loins!   Nov.  l,  isk '  6m-l0  | 

quire ;  but  in  whatever  shape  food  may  be  giv- 1  may  b«  chopped  up  and  scalded  with  the  meal,  j  pS^j^l meb'gifts' T"i to Tll'TT'i  1 
en,  water  at  will,  will  be  of  advantage.  |  °r  they  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk  or  water  |     grat  DES9a  PatieeNi  a  y— ^  Sew[ng  Mac       or  j 


628. 


"  "  48  " 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dr  alersin  drugs  and  I 
i  medicines  throughout  the  United  Slates,  and  by  j 
TUJ&IOillS  &  Sole  "Proprietors, 

120  Tekmokt  k  t  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 

pERUTIAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 
BAUGH'S 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


MARK 


Heavy,  unctious  ground  food,  of  great  fat-  \ 


I  preparatory  to  itS  being  poured  over  the  food,  =  (5oLI'  Watch,  for  one  or  two  cays'  service,  in  any  town  or  vil-  = 

-  *■         1  •*  C3X  7   =  Jnrra       Pn  r  t  i  0 1 1 1  n  i-a    anil      oift      tort      froo     lur    ailrlrocclnir     xiri+U  = 


tening  properties,  is  by  no  means  so  desirable  I 
as  the  lighter  meals  which  carry  a  large  ad-  j  exceedmgly  firm. 


=  lage.   Particulars  and  gift   sent   free,  by  addressing,  with  = 
I  and  the  fat  Of  fowls  SO  fattened  Will  be  found  |  stamp,  W.  PISK  &  CO.,  No.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  I 


Oct.  19,  1867. 


3m-42 


mixture  of  bran.    Bran  itself  makes  an  ad- 1 


In  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  to  three  I 


mirable  condiment,  so  does  buckwheat  coarse- 1  Wef 9  at  !hs  utmost'  a        ™H  have  attained, 


Mcvj  fork 


ly  ground,  and  brewer's  grains,  if  accessible. 


I  under  this  system  of  feeding,  the  highest  de- 


A  little  stirring  in  of  bone-meal  at'  intervals'  of  I gree  °\  fatnf S  °f  wbiub  'li  is  caPabIe'  and  U  \ 
a  month  or  two  will  be  desirable-more  espec- 1  muf  th™  be.  kllled;  for  lf  the  flttemPt  be! 


ially  if  the  cows  are  fed  largely  upon  roots. 


A  steaming  apparatus,  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  1 


made  to  keep  it  any  longer  in  that  state,  it  be-  1  - 
I  comes  diseased  from  an  inflammatory  action  I 


JLl  Hi 

FENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
(ESTABLISHED  IN  1820.) 


S  ! 


,  -    Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of  = 
i  being  established  Which  l  enders  the  flesh  hard  =  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved  = 
an   essential   111   every  Complete  milk-dairy. —  I  an(j  p„n„  ,,„„,l,„l„„„»,,„  i  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.   Orders  and  enquiries  I 


[  even  unwholesome. 
When  the  fowls  have  arrived  at ; 


state  fit  for 


There  may  be  a  question  in  regard  to  the  I 

steaming  of  food  for  fattening  cattle  or  for|kiirmgj  they  sll0uld  be  kept  for  twelve  orfifL[ 
growing  stock,  but  for  a  herd  ofmilch  cows  j  teen  hours  wUhowt  food  or  wate    in  order  that  \ 


:  r  a^uicu  muuumiga,   ^uu   ivdiittmcu.    uiucih  auu  enquiries  =      Tnlv  07  1RR7 

|  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and  \        *     '  i0D/- 


FOE  ALL  CEOPS. 

1  VW  Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
|  THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
|  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
;  This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

I         BATJGH  &  SONS, 

j       SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  Kfo.  SO  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


lvr-29 


I  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application 


June  22,  1867. 


E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Tkoy,  N.  Y. 


Uh&de  Island. 


there  is  no  room  for  doubt.    The  process. 


J  the  intestines  may  be  as  empty  a3  possible,! 


moreover,  makes  available  a  great  mass  of  1  „«,„,.„;„„  *i,„  v  i<        „  j      i     ■  'I 

'  I  otherwise  the  bird  turns  green  and  useless  m  a  i 


IW. 


E.  BARRETT  &  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
,  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 

.  •■  — „  u.  c  .  1  Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 

COarse  material  111  the  Way  Of  COrn-StalkS,  pea-  =  „iir.-t  (;.„„  i  TSEMBERTON  =  Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road- 

t  t.  .  .  ;  ollOH  time.  MARL     COMPANY  1  Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 

Vines,  etC,  Which  WOUld  be  Otherwise  imserv-i      T„  .;.„,,;„„,  „-w„  „^„„.  T    t  i    ™.-  ma^jj     oumiajni.  Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming  Tools 

..  =      In  Situations  W  here  gOOCl,  SWeet  Indian  COm- 5    This  company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN  I  and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

lCCaulC.  =         ,  u      T  i  '      l    *.       i  i  =  SAND  MARL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load),  1  Factory  No  9  Burges  Street  • 

w:m,  w„       .  t     ,         P  .„      .   .  |  meal  Can  De  Obtained  at  a  lOW  rate,  it  Will  be  !  upwards.  Andatanypointwhererailroadorwaternavigation  1  Office,  32  CaDal  Street,  Providence. 

With  respect  to  hay  for  muk-glVing  COWS,  |  found  tQ  angwer  quite  &s  weU  &g  Qat_meal     u  I  wfUcarry  n.^  ^  ^  |    September*,  1867. 

nothing  IS  Worse  than  StOUt  timothy,  and  if  the  j  CQntaias  a  wy  large  amount  of  ^  aQd  ^  jn_  |  Marine  one  of  the  best  "dchg.pe.tcf  fer.„i,ers.     


Seed  be  allowed  to  form,  it  is  but  little  better  |  V;W    ..  „  -,  ■     fh     Rtat„  nf  Ampr|„n   „„   „  !  Agetm  Mount  HoUy,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  thb  Sub-Agent,  nearest  I  J3.  We'ii'iikers  pricesVw:  B.  BARRETT  *  CO. ' 
than  rve  Straw      Under  snvwstm  „ff,rm;„„  ;  VilUUiy  UbUl  m  me   OiateS  01  AmeilCa,  as   a  -  Wbere  parties  wish  Marl  delivered.  5    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 

than  rye  s  raw.    Under  anj  system  of  faimmg,  f  food  for  all  animals  DUfc      tQ  &tten    WJ^    f   ^  circulars,  with  particulars,  f^-xsiieb  ™ee,  on  aPpi,- 1  

which  looks  to  the  health  and  good  keeping  of  I  meal  is  t00  expensive,  but  some  8mall  PaJj  I  ~„  ,„„  i^SS,  j  Wellington;s„  vegetable  cutters,  at  w.  e. 


COOK,  General  Traveling  |  TTUBBARD,  BLAKE  &  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 


March  9,  1867. 


tf-pe-9 


.„  too  expensive,  but  some  small  Fall 
cattle,  it  is  ruinous  to  leave  timothy  until  it  has  =    ^    t  •  c  -^^i  , 

,  ,    '     iT     ,     ,      .  ^  =  wheat  is  far  superior  to  barley  to  place  in  the  = 

taken  on  that  harsh,  wiry  condition,  which  be- i  t  ,„i  i       •   j.    iU  ^    i  *  1 

,       ,  .  ,     '         ..  i  trough  as  whole  gram  for  the  fowls  to  pick  at.  i 

longs  to  its  seed-bearing  state,  but  for  a  milk-  \  —jj0n(;on  p;ei(i  I 

farmer  such  neglect  is  monstrous.    Iudeed,  1 1  „„„1„„  „„,  I 

think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  in  I    Ms.  S.  D.  Ingham,  of  Ripley,  Ohio  after  I  - 

ordinary  seasons,  that  the  milkman's  haying  f  tormenting  his  horse  to  madness  with  the  — =  1  No- 150  North  4th  s'^'  phila^phxa,  pa. 


;  VV  BARRETT  A  CO. 
|    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  . 
all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  E 


IECORA      LEAD      AND       COLOR  CO., 


!  BARRETT  &  CO. 
;    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 


van-  = 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  A.  S.  Abmoi.d,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 

 1  I  andCylinderPlowaand  Castings ;  Shares's  Patent  Harrows  and 

Damp  Walls,  Raileoah  Caes  and  Bbidges.  H  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 

PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  H  less  that  of  lead,  and  1  and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  &o, 
-  .vears  longer  than  lead.  =  Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

may  lose  in  weight  he  will  gain  in  succulence,  I  poured  from  a  watering-pot  upon  the  sore,  and  I »»•  wffl  paint  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  lead,  and  wear  longer.  1  Woonsocket,  r.  i. 

and  it  is  this  succulence  which  goes  to  the  pro- j  a  complete  cure  was  efiected  in  five  weeks  I  T,™l£T&7/t™TE-pEA1? lhe  -W1?ITE??. t 


shnnlfl  rnmmpnrp  n   fnrtniVlit  hofnm  thv  rrrav  z  •   x-  n  »        '    ,  '   •'  I    Best  PAINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and  \ 

snoum  commence  a,  ionnignt  oexoie  tne  graz- 1  ous  prescriptions  of  horse  doctors  for  the  cure  I  Da 

What  he  j  of  fistula,  resorted  to  cold  water,  which  wasj^.         .  ,  , 


ier's,  and  close  a  fortnight  earlier. 


motion  of  a  quick  flow  of  milk.    Even  the  I  from  two  daily  applications. 


TEUMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  In  tbo 
Fatcm  an»  Fieesibe.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  In  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  aa  excellent  advertising  medium. 


■  and  JAPANS. 
'    Feb.  23, 1867. 

C0MMISSI0K  TO  LOCAL  AGENTS. 


They  also  sell  the  best  VARNISHES  =  TJERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS,  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
§  X  sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 
eow-pe-ly-7    "    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


We  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  In  the  Unite*! 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Faem  ani>  Fiheside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 


THE  EAEM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  numberillustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
abilty.  Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  numbers  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 


RAT U RE,  -"^RFf 


HE  ARTS, 


ENTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1867,  BY  S.  S.  FOSS,  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


S.    S.   EOSS,  TZrZLISHE'll,  .TfAZJV  SZ'HEET.         TWO  2)0ZZA3iS  TEH  AJYJTZTM,  7 A'  ADVANCE.       SIJVGZE  COTT,  FIVE  CEJYTS. 


VOL.  1. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7.  1867. 


NO.  49. 


Wrilten  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
FARM  NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
DECEMBER. 


i  band,  and  rejoices  to  see  with  what  relish  they  j  rough  it  through  the  cold  storms  of  Winter  largest  to  select  from.  Make  exchanges  where 
]  partake  of  the  same,  ever  welcoming  his  j  without  shelter  or  regular  care,  other  than  I  desirable. 

{presence  among  them  by  their  cheerful  looks  I  throwing  their  feed  to  them  on  the  snow,  orf    Tools. — The  proper  housing  and  storhig  of 
j  and  acts  of  gratification,  which  are  ever  recog- 1  letting  them  pull  it  from  the  stack  ;  and  the  j  tools  will  in  a  few  years  save  the  expense  of  a 
All  created  things  in  nature  must  come  to  |  nizcd  by  him  ;  he  knows  that  his  profit  is  en- [well  cared  for  animal  is  proportionally  far  I  good  tool  house,  over  the  loss  by  exposure  to 
an  end;  so  also  time  passes,  the  old  year  closes,  I  banced  by  every  act  of  his  which  tends  to  j  more  valuable  than  the  other  in  the  Spring.— I  the  open  air,  sun,  storms,  &c.    Every  imple- 
a  new  one  advances  upon  us  who  are  permitted  j  secure  their  contentment  and  comfort.    But  j  A  well  kept  cow  will  bring  a  calf  worth  twice,  { ment  should  be  properly  cleaned  as  soon  as 
to  behold  the  revolving  sun  as  he  tracks  his  j  tne  intelligent,  progressive  farmer  has  other  j  or  more,  as  much  as  the  ill  kept  one,  and  will  j  done  with  iu  the  Fall,  and  all  bright  steel  or 
course  oer  the  heavens  of  space,  enlivening  j  things  to  occupy  a  portion  of  his  time  and  at-  j  give  more  milk  through  the  following  season  j  iron  work,  have  a  thin  coating  made  of  three 
nature  as  he  advances,  making  all  things  to  j  tCntion  than  the  contemplation  of  handsome,  !  on  the  same  feed.    Oxen  well  kept  are  ready  ]  parts  lard  and  one  of  rosin,  melted  together, 
blossom  under  his  genial  influence ;  while  in  j  fat  stocki  during  the  comparatively  leisure  sea-  j  for  the  Spring  work,  and  when  that  is  over,  if  I  rubbed  over  them  with  a  suitable  rair,  and  then 
receding,  beauty  hides  her  face  and  fades  and  { S0I1  of  w^ter ;  now  is  his  time'fn-  learning  [  desired,  they  may  be  ready  to  turn  off  for  beef,  j  put  in  its  place  where  it  will  keep  dry.  Any 
<  has  an  end.    So  this  year  of  profitable  harvests  |  the  science  of  agriculture.    Book  knowledge  \  after  feeding  at  grass  a  few  months.    It  pays  j  needing  repairs  should  be  made  good  at  leis- 
and  manifold  blessings,  closes  with  the  present ;  alonei  w;n  never  make  a  good  farmer,  neither !  in  every  way  to  take  good  care  of  stock  duriDg  I  ure  intervals.    A  suitable  work-bench  with  a 
month.    On  every  hand  we  see  the  evidences  {  wi]1  mere  working  a  farm  ;  knowledge  must  be  f  Winter.  j  few  tools,  will  enable  any  farmer,  with  a  little 

that  Nature  is  closing  another  volume  of  her;joined  with  practice  to  secure  best  results.!  Club  Meetings.— -Every  neighborhood  should  j  ingenuity,  to  repair  many  of  his  tools,  instead 
records,  aud  settling  her  accounts.  Shall  man,  j  Tue  sUulv  0f  agricultural  writings  will  not  on-  j  hold  stated  meetings  for  social  mental  improve- 1  of  sending  to  the  smith  or  wagon  shop ;  and  a 
alone,  be  unmindful  of  Nature's  teaching  andjjy  a(M  t0  the  gtock  of  pracf,Cal  ideas,  but  will  j  ment,  in  which  the  interests  and  subject  of  I  still  greater  benefit  will  accrue  in  giving  the 
not  prepare  for  the  closing  of  the  year  and  °'  !  develop  the  man  himself.  With  all  the  other  j  farming  should  be  discussed.  Such  meetings  j  boys  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  use  of 
its  events?  We  look  to  the  forests  and  see  f  demands  upon  the  farmer's  time,  he  should  not  j  tend  to  draw  out  information  as  to  the  best  I  tools  in  making  or  repairing  many  little,  useful 
them  bare  aud  desolate,  having  cast  their  Sum-  {  forget  that  society  has  a  claim  for  a  portion  of  j  practice  of  practical  agriculturists  and  horti-  ]  articles  for  themselves,  or°  needed  about  the 
mer  robes,  the  fields  are  sere  and  dead,  and  ere  \  uis  attention  ;  social  visits  and  attendance  up- !  culturists,  as  well  as  to  develop  skill  in  the  use !  place.  See  that  all  the  tools  are  in  order 
long  if  not  already,  will  be  wrapt  in  their  j  on  bis  «« Farmer8.  Club>»  and  lectures  should  I  of  language,  &c.  I  against  the  time  they  are  wanted  in  Spring, 

winding  sheet.    The  days  are  shortened,  the;  not  fail  t0  be  attended  to.    No  duties  should  j    Fencing  Material. — All  material  needed  for!    My  SherdoU  Farm  Dec  1807 
slan.mg  rays  o  a  recedmg  sun  proclaim  the  jbe  allowed  t0  press  go  hard  upon  his  time  as  to  { repairs,  and  new  lines,  should  be  cut  and  got  _    „  " 

advent  of  Winter.  A  complete  change  has  |  neglect  llimself .  as  mind  power  is  superior  to  |  together  when  other  work  is  not  pressing  J 
come  over  the  aspect  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  j  mere  meehanical  power  on  the  farm  or  else- j  raiis  aud  posts  will  split  out  better  when  the! 
one  almost  as  great  over  our  own  feelings.  I  wi.OP_  i,,   .     .      , .  i 

rp,  .  .  „        ,    b    iwnere.  .  =  timber  is  not  frozen.  = 

the  ever  van'ing  scenes  is  one  of  the  charms  I     .        .     Ti  .  ,       .        .      .  =  \ 

of  a  country  life  and  one  of  the  maDy  ad-  i  Accounts.— It  is  proverbial  that  no  class  in  \  Fodder— Save  and  lengthen  out  the  hay  by !  cbanic's  portion.  In  the  original  of  the  word 
vantages  the  farmer  has  over  the  denizen  of  ithe  commu"Uy  is  m0I'e  negligent  in  keeping  1  chaffing  and  mixing  corn-stalks,  straw,  coarse) in  the  Greek  language,  it  signified  a  field  of 
the  city  or  town  While  the  citizen  meets  the  I accounts  tban  the  farmer-  As  a  largerpropor- j  a„d  fine  hay,  moistening  and  adding  some  |  any  size,  but  we  now  limit  it  to  as  much  land 
same  brick  walls  and  paved  streets  at  everylli°nof  businsss  is  now  done  for  casb  than  j  meal  or  bran  and  a  little  salt,  and  letting  it  lie  j  as  most  mechanics  need.  It  is  not  the  extent 
turn  beholding  but  little  except  monotony  in  I  fornierlJr>  le3s  store  and  olher  accounts  will  be j  in  close  bulk  to  soften,  or  what  is  better,  steam  I  of  surface  that  always  constitutes  an  acre,  so 
his  daily  walks  and  business,'  the  dwellers  upon  ! raade  ,runninS  through  *he  year ;  but  every  j  cook  it,  thus  prepared  nearly,  or  quite,  as  good  j  far  as  the  profits  or  capabilities  of  the  land  are 

farms  are  forced  bv  the  circumstances  and  oc- 1 , 

.       .  ,        =  have  an  account  thereof  that  he  may  know  =  rPd 

cupation  to  a  great  variety  of  scenes  and  em-L.  ,  ,  ,  J        .   § lcu 

ploymcnts     Each  season   aud  almost  every-1  '        if  needed,  others  can  ascertain  j    Horses.—  The  horse  eajoys  and  thrives  under  \  An  acre  of  land  will  sometimes  be  so  managed 

dav  brings  new  scenes  sngffestine  new  thoughts  lbowbe  stauds  in  the  world,  financially ;  and  j  no  circumstances  better  than  in  light,  well  1  as  to  support  a  family.  Sometimes  a  crop  of 
and  affords  new  enjoyments  In  travelling  ^  th°SC  accounls  sbould  be  3ettled  UP  not  less  1  ventilated  stalls,  free  from  cold  drafts  of  air,  I  cranberries  or  of  hops  to  the  value  of  more 
over  the  same  beaten  track  to  meetin"  to  the  ^  frecl"ent,y  than  once  a  3'ear  >~  and  tbe  close  ofi  filth  and  foul  vapors.  He  should  never  be  i  than  a  thousand  dollars  has  been  realized  in  a 
post-office  'or  town,  the  scenes  that  meet  his  j  J*  yeaJ  iS  a,  P1'^"  time  to  attend  j  kept  out  in  the  cold  and:  wind  after  being  driv-  { single  season.    Forty  tons  of  roots  have  been 

view  are  ever  chan-in- •  to  day  he  beholds  the  i  y0U  bave  kePl  a  Farm  Account  and  Record, ;  en  and  heated,  without  good  protection  by!  harvested  from  a  single  acre.  Apples  and 
fields  and  hills  beginning  to  put  on  their  robe  I  "°W  'S  the  timC  t0  U  °7CT  "nd  balancc  as~  I  blanketing,  &e.  The  cuny-comb  and  brush,  j  pears  have  been  harvested  by  tbe  hundred  bar- 
of  Teen  the  flowers  peeping  into  li"-ht  the  ^ counts  witb  a11  >'our  neIds>  crops,  stock,  &e.;  |  judiciously  used,  are  of  more  importance  injrels,  and  a  crop  of  something  else  besides, 
chau<nn<'  of  the  embryo  in  the  seed  to  radicle  1 if  n°  SUCk  account  bas  been  kepf'  PrePare  to  I  keeping  him  in  condition  than  an  extra  feed  off  from  one  acre.    We  deem  it  of  more  import- 

{ commence  one  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  j  oat3  or  grain.  |  ance  to  a  young  mechanic  to  secure  an  acre  of 


ONE  ACRE. 

We  always  consider  an  acre  of  land  a  me- 


I  one  who  contracts  a  debt  or  credit,  shonld  j  results  are  obtained  as  where  all  good  hay  is  { concerned.    It  is  the  most  that  we  can  make 

l  out  of  it  that  constitutes  its  real  size  and  value. 


jyear;  and  here  I  would  say  that  the  keeping  I    Ice  _F[0m  being  a  ,BSUry  icfc  has  become!land,  than  a  wife,  a  horse,  or  a  watch.  Wp 


&uA  plumule;  to-morrow  he  beholds  them  in  I 
their  full  grown  beauty,  the  day  following  the!^" 

scene  is  changed,  and  he  beholds  them  putting!01  s"cu  an  account  is  not  such  a  loimiUaWe  { tQ  be  a]most  iniVlsperlsable  in  nearly  all  famil- !  ^eak  now  of  our  young  men  in  the  smaller 
on  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  returning  to ! au  &S™  tbat  you  need  fb"»k^°'»  Any  |  ips  fQI  keeping  CKimi>  ^  fi.esh  ^  ^  j  yillagea,  where  an  acre  can  be  obtained.  We 
the  earth  from  wliich  they  sprang;  such  is  the  I  0ne  wh°  Can  a.  1>en  18  ™pab!c  °'  kcePmS  |  other  perishable  articles  during  the  heat  of !  d«  not  here  mean  precisely  one  hundred  and 
course  observed  in  nature.    In  the  wisdom  and ! an  ac,co"ut'f  aCC,         .      g0t      ^  !  Summer.    A  cheap  COBBtructed  ice  house  will  |  ^  square  rods,  because  in  some  positions  a 

ny  of  things  the  everchanging  seasons !  PreSS,y  «"  fa™  aC"°UntS        t0  .b,C  S°"n       I  keep  ice  often  bet.er  than  a  costly  one,  always !  1«arter  of  an  acre  is  as  valuable  as  a  whole 

,  |  many  of  the  book  stores  which  will  materially  j  ns  we„    Embrace  ,he  opponunity  of  miDg  j  acre  in  others.    The  idea  is  that  a  young  me- 

!  them  from  the  first  good  ice  there  is  made.— !  chanic  should  secure  a  foothold  of  some  land 


economy 

with  their  productions  are  made  conducive  to  I ' 

wwimjiuip  -  ^    I  assist  those  commencing  the  business  anew. —  \ 

liLanTchangefr^  *bZ£  scenes  VpE  j  ^  arc  »  number  of  different  publishers  of  j  disappolnlm^ls'n'iet  |  that  he  can  call  his  own  as  soon  as  possible. - 

nTand  harvest  to  the  ever  busy  husbandman  ! lhese  books  whoSe  WOrks  ^  lt  VCIy  S,mple  I  with.  !  We  remember  visiting  a  friend  in  one  of  our 

ing  ana  har\  est,  to  tue  e\  1 1  dusj  uusuauumau,  f  ^  ^r  for  ^  inexperienced  to  keep  a  com- " 


giving  him  relief  from  their  pressure  and  time 


Milch  Com.—  Tbe  better  the  fodder,  the  bet-!  largc  towns  some  years  since,  whose  whole 
to  enjoy  his  possessions,  to  distributing  his  I  ^  ^  af0UDt;  .  SuCh  ™  aCC°Unt  kept !  ter  the  milk  and  the  more  of  it.  Cows  cannot  \  <a™  consisted  of  his  door-yard,  yet  in  this  un- 
hard  earned  harvests  he  takes  even  more !  and  S,lld'fd  dnring  leisure  hours  will  glT»yonf  ^  ^^th^  sufficient  fodder  and  com- !  Promising  place  he  contrived  to  raise  a  large 
Sure  than  in  their  gathering  as  they  minis- !  a  ^  know,edse  of  your  occupafon  and|forta])le  SUCCulent  feed,  gives  the ! '°t  of  cherries,  while  beneath  them  were  the 

lertX  well  doin^aiilpleasur^  of  his  animals,  where  quality  as  well  as !  I*™  trees  laden  with  fruit,  and  beneath  these 

dependent  upon  his  liberality.    He  now  takes  j  any  0tber  * "} '  [quantity  is  concerned;  regularity  in  feeding  j were  his  garden  vegetables.    His  walls  were 

time  to  enjoy  and  contemplate  the  grace  of!  Cattle.—  Two  well  conditioned,  thriving  ani- !  and  milking  go  far  towards  prolonging  the !  covered  with  grapes.  He  had  something  for 
well  bred  horses,  the  bulk  anil  sleekness  of  his  I  mals,  are  worth  more  in  Spring  than  several  |  profit  of  the  milking  season  ;  give  them  plenty  j  his  table  from  bis  door-yard  all  seasons  of  the 
corn  fed  Durhams,  and  the  elastic  step  of  his !  times  that  number  which  barely  survive  the  j  of  good  beddiDg,  to  keep  them  clean  and  warm  j  >'ear-  We  felt  ashamed  of  ourself  as  we  con- 
ever  sprightly  Devon  team.  He  takes  pleasure  { Winter.  Four  head  of  cattle  kept  comfortable  j  when  at  rest.  j  trasted  his  spot  with  our  own. 
in  addin°  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  stock  by  j  in  good  stables,  with  shelter,  well  and  regular- 1  Seeds.—  Look  over  and  examine  all  seeds, !  The  truly  successful  mechanic  sets  sonie- 
his  presence  and  caresses,  as  well  as  the  ply-  j  ly  fed,  with  free  access  to  salt  and  pure  water,  j  and  see  that  they  are  properly  protected  from  j  thing  else  to  work  beside  his  two  hands  to  ob- 
in"  the  card  and  curry-comb  to  add  to  their  { unfrozen,  without  being  driven  to  the  brook  •  dampness,  vermin,  &C.  Make  a  list  or  any]  tain  a  living.  He  sets  out  a  tree  and  that 
health  as  well  as  appearance  and  contentment ;  j  through  storms  and  over  ice,  and  frequently  j  needed  for  the  coming  season,  and  be  ready  to  j  works  along  till  it  brings  him  in  an  income  at 
he  feeds  all  his  stock  with  a  liberal,  yet  judicious' curried,  will  consume  less  than  three  left  to  ''  order  or  secure  them  early,  while  there  is  the 1  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  most  needed.  His 

~~\ ' "" The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Mai ket  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
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garden  vegetables  are  busy  at  work  while  he  is 
sleeping.  They  grow  as  fast  as  they  can  from 
the  little  seeds  he  has  planted,  to  become  large 
vegetables,  which  he  will  find  will  save  him 
the  labor  of  his  hands  to  purchase  another  win- 
ter. 

The  experience  of  forty  years  past  in  the 
history  of  our  State  goes  to  show  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  mechanic  who  has  accumulated  prop- 
erty when  he  has  not  aimed  to  own  real  es- 
tate, while  the  young  man  with  a  little  land  of 
his  own  can  cluster  around  him  a  thousand 
comforts  which  will  be  conducive  to  his  happi- 
ness as  he  advances  in  years. 

A  piece  of  land  forty  rods  long  and  four 
broad,  constitutes  an  acre.  On  that  land,  may 
be  produced  an  untold  amount  of  useful  ma- 
terial. 

There  is  a  reckless  waste  of  time  and  mon- 
ey among  too  many  young  men  at  a  time  of  life 
when  they  should  be  accumulating  something 
for  the  future.    It  is  very  easy  to  spend  five 
dollars  for  a  horse  and  carriage  to  take  a  ride, 
but  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  pay  rent  when  one 
is  settled  in  life.    We  pity  a  young  man  who 
only  thinks  of  a  frolic,  a  watch  or  a  ride,  at  a ! 
time  of  life  when  he  is  best  able  to  labor.  We 
pity  him  because  we  know  he  will  one  day 
have  cause  to  regret  his  course,  and  by  his  bit-  i 
ter  regrets,  cause  unhappiness  to  those  around  j 
him,  when  he  should  be  the  means  of  render-  j 
ing  others  joyful.    May  a  word  to  the  wise  be j 
sufficient. — Maine  Farmer. 

POULTRY  CHIPS. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  people  generally  j 
underrate  the  profitableness  of  good  fowls  in  ! 
the  keeping  of  intelligent  breeders ;  they  may  ; 
be  unproductive  in  ignorant  hands,  but  not  so  j 
when  properly  cared  for.  I 
To  make  fowls  profitable,  it  is  only  necessa-  j 
ry  that  the  better  kinds  be  reared,  that  suitable  j 
places  be  provided  for  them,  that  they  be  j 
properly  and  carefully  and  intelligently  man-  j 
aged — things  which  have  really  conspired  in  j 
any  one  instance  heretofore  to  enable  us  to  I 
judge  what  might  be  made  out  of  fowls  under ! 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  | 
Those  who  set  about  keeping  fowls  as  ama- j 
teurs,  for  the  first  time,  to  whom  we  address  j 
ourselves,  are  recommended  to  begin  with  a  j 
limited  number,  such  as  a  cock  and  four  or  ! 
five  hens,  of  some  distinct  and  choice  breed ;  j 
or,  if  it  be  desired  to  test  the  value  of  different ! 
sorts  of  hens,  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  ad-  j 
mitted,  care  being  taken  to  separate  all  the  j 
cross-bred  progeny  for  the  fattening  crop  and  \ 
the  dinner  table.  It  will  add  to  the  amusement  j 
derived,  if  in  the  first  instance  strong  three-! 
quarter  grown  chickens  are  procured  instead  of! 
adult  birds,  so  that  an  opportunity  is  given  of  ) 
watching  their  progress  to  maturity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  none  of  the  writers ! 
on  poultry  have  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  the ! 
profit  and  convenience  of  those  who  keep ! 
fowls  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs,  having  ever- ! 
lasting  layers,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  sitting  j 
hens,  such  as  lay  brown  or  buff-colored  eggs,  ! 
and  the  others  white  ones,  as  the  Spanish,  j 
Dorkings,  etc.  This  arrangement  could  be ! 
carried  out  by  selecting  Cochin,  Brahma  or ; 
Shanghai  hens,  which  are  all  excellent  incuba-j 
tors,  and  having  the  laying  hens,  such  as  the ! 
Polands,  Golden  and  Silver  Hamburghs,  Leg-  j 
horns  and  Andalusian  variety.  \ 
Fowls  that  are  kept  in  close  confinement ! 
will  greatly  miss  the  opportunity  of  basking  in  j 
the  sun ;  warmth  is  almost  as  necessary  for  i 
their  Ihriftiness  as  food.  Columella,  more j 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  recommended ! 
that  fowl-houses  ought  to  be  placed  on  that  \ 
part  of  the  farm  which  faces  the  rising  sun  in  j 
winter;  and  continues  he:  "Let  them  be! 
joined  to  the  oven  over  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  ! 
smoke  may  reach  the  birds  it  being  particular- : 
ly  healthy  for  them."  Modern  amateurs  have  j 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  an  ! 
ail-tight  stove  placed  in  their  fowl-house, 
which  could  be  lighted  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  fowls  went  to  roost,  which  would  give  but 
a  moderate  heat  during  the  night ;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  its  economy.  Sharp  weath- 
er is  always  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  hens ;  but  it  may  be  suggest. 


j  ed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  fowls  do  lay 
j  without  their  owners  being  much  the  better 
!  for  their  eggs.  This,  however,  is  less  liable  to 
!  happen  in  an  aviary,  if  we  are  so  allowed  to 
!  call  it,  than  in  the  unenclosed  poultry  yard.— 
|  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that  in  this  country, 
j  where  fowls  are  allowed  unlimited  range,  choice 
i  specimens  are  remarkably  apt  to  disappear,  and 
j  if  they  do  not,  their  eggs  do.  The  owner  is 
!  just  as  sure  of  as  many  of  the  select  kinds  as 
i  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon.  He  may  often 
j  have  the  satisfaction  of  buying  in  a  neighboring 
I  store  a  fine  brood  of  chickens,  hatched  from 
j  eggs  purloined  from  himself,  and  be  thus  con- 
I  siderately  saved  the  trouble  of  rearing  them, 
i  These  tricks  are  played  by  a  set  of  rascally 
I  vagabond  thieves  of  the  lowest  class. 

If  well  fed,  kept  clean  and  well  cared  for, 
I  fows  will  not  be  sick ;  and  as  to  old  age,  they 
i  never  ought  to  be  kept  more  than  three  years — 
j  four  at  farthest — for  after  that  they  are  worth 
i  but  little  as  layers,  and  no  teeth  can  force  them 
:  as  food. 

The  Shanghais  have  been  abridged  and  im- 
proved. Our  common  barn-door  fowls  and 
Asiatic  fowls  have  been  rolled  into  one,  and 
both  have  profited  by  the  junction.  The  old- 
fashioned  have  gained  in  size,  and  in  all  mother- 
ly qualities.  The  Asiatic  has  been  led  to  see 
the  error  of  being  rumpless  or  tailless,  and  of 
yard-long  legs.  After  converting  some  inches 
of  legs  into  tail  feathers,  he  has  become  a  well- 
dressed  and  most  respectable  bird.  The  cock 
is  quite  dilapidated ;  he  is  now  put  upon  a  pen- 
sion and  turned  out  of  the  coop.  His  feathers 
are  ragged,  his  head  scarred  and  battered,  his 
tail  ragged  and  thin.  He  walks  about  with 
subdued  and  serious  air,  as  one  who  reflects 
upon  the  vanity  of  life.  He  utters  no  musical 
call  as  he  picks  up  his  seed3  and  choice  morsels. 
Crowing  is  a  lost  glory  with  him.  All  past 
services  are  forgotten.  His  wives  are  given  to 
others,  and  the  poor  Mormon  patriarch  wanders 
about,  the  very  pauper  of  the  barn-yard.  Al- 
though he  walks  up  and  down  in  sight  of  youth- 
ful roosters,  not  one  of  them  takes  the  lesson 
to  heart  or  reflects  upon  his  own  destiny.  The 
Dorking  is  careless,  the  Bantam  is  fierce  and 
fier3r,  and  the  amalgamation  fowl  towers  up  in 
perpendicular  pride  and  prowess,  as  if  he  felt 
royal  and  immortal  in  his  heart-veins. — C,  N. 
Bement,  in  Country  Gentleman. 

GROWING  WHEAT  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

A  large  owner  of  farm  lands  in  Mississippi, 
and  an  intelligent,  practical  agriculturist,  ad- 
dresses a  letter  to  one  of  the  chief  journals  in 
that  State  on  the  subject  of  the  culture  of 
wheat  as  a  staple  in  place  of  cotton,  and  gives 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  his  neighbors 
in  experimenting  towards  this  object. 

This  gentleman  has  been  growing  wheat  as 
a  partial  and  increasing  crop  since  1862  with 
these  results : — In  ]  8G2,  five  acres  sown  with 
only  112  pounds  to  the  acre,  produced  125 
bushels  of  first  rate  wheat.  In  18G3  and  1864 
the  same  ground  produced  a  still  heavier  yield 
from  the  same  amount  of  seed.  Several  of 
this  farmer's  neighbors  sowed  larger  or  small- 
er tracts  of  land  at  the  same  periods  and  al- 
ways with  equal  success. 

Their  lands  lie  in  the  bottoms  along  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  from  all  accounts  seem 
fitted  to  be  as  fine  a  wheat  growing  county  as 
any  in  this  country.  With  proper  care  in 
preparing  the  soil  and  a  heavier  sowing  40 
bushels  to  the  acre  can  no  doubt  be  raised  as 
an  average,  says  Mr.  Cathings,  the  farmer 
alluded  to :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
land  throughout  the  State. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  Missis- 
sippi planters  that  wheat  could  not  be  raised 
with  profit  in  that  State,  but  these  facts  seem 
to  controvert  that  opinion,  and  to  show  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Mississippi  should  not 
become  a  wheat-growing  State.  If  the  com- 
petition is  more  active,  and  the  staple  less  of  a 
monopoly,  yet  the  crop  is  a  more  certain  and 
much  less  expensive  one,  and  its  cultivation 
|  tends  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  and 
j  promote  the  general  intelligence  and  comfort 
j  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  advance  the 
'  dignity  and  consideration  of  the  true  tiller  of 


MUCK  ON  SANEY  SOIL. 


|  the  soil.  Its  substitution,  therefore,  for  the  f 
I  aristocratic  monopoly  of  the  cotton  crop  may  I 

I  be  a  blessing  to  the  State. -iV.  Y.  ExeningX    Peofkssoe  Dana>  in  his  treatise  on  muck, 

i  Post.  !says: 

«™,.u....Uu„.u.„u...„..u  ,..„,..«  i    The  power  of  fertility  which  exists  in  the 

SPAVIN.  !  silicates  of  soil  is  unlimited.    An  improved 

I  —  1  agriculture  must  depend  upon  the  skill  with 

!  Bone  spavin  is  a  blemish  which  occurs  on  }  which  lbis  power  is  brought  int0  action  It 
|  the  inside  or  hinder  pastern  of  the  hock  joint, !  can  be  done  on]y  by  the  conjunction  of  salts, 
|  and  is  an  ossified  or  bony  tumor.  It  occurs  at  i  geiDi  muck  and  plantS-  BalTen  gandg  are 
j  all  periods  in  the  life  of  a  horse,  and  is  usually  |  worthkss,  a  peat  bog  is  little  better;  but  a 
|  induced  by  a  strain  of  the  ligaments,  followed  [  practicai  illustration  of  the  principles  which 
j  by  inflammation.  The  hock  joint  is  made  up  off  bave  been  maintained,  is  afforded  by  eveiy 
I  several  bones,  but  two  of  which  are  usually  \  gandy  knoll  made  fertile  by  spreadirjg  swamp 
]  affected  ;  they  are  called  the  scaphoid  and  cun- 1  muck  upou  it-  Tbig  ig  giyh)g  ge-m  tQ  mcaies- 
f  iform  magnum.  The  bones  rest  upon  each  I  Tbe  very  act  of  exposure  of  this  swamp  muck, 
|  other,  and  are  superimposed  upon  the  metatar- f  has  caused  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
I  sal  or  long  bones,  and  turning  but  very  slight- j  that  decomposes  the  silicates  of  potash  in  the 
|  ly  on  each  other,  being  fastened  almost  toim-|sand.  tbe  potash  converts  the  insoluble  into 
}  mobility  by  ligaments,  which  become  inflamed  f  soluble  manure,  and  lo !  a  crop.  The  growing 
|  in  consequence  of  strains,  and  ossification  en-  j  crop  adds  its  power  to  the  gate.  If  all  the 
|  sues.  Attached  to- the  extremities  of  the  ten- j  iong  series  of  experiments  under  Von  Voght, 
j  dons  terminating  in  the  hock  are  small  sacks  of]  in  Germany  are  to  be  believed,  confirmed  as 
{mucous  secretion,  designed  to  lubricate  the  I  tbey  are  by  repeated  trials  by  our  agriculturists, 
|  parts  and  permit  the  necessary  motion  with-  { ft  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  every  inch  of  eveiy 
j  out  being  attended  with  friction.  Overstrain  {small  kno)l,  on  eVery  farm,  may  be  changed 
I  produces  enlargement  of  the  sacks,  and  is  the  j  mto  a  so|i  in  13  yearE)  of  balf  tLe  Mmber  of 
I  immediate  cause  of  throughpins   and  wind  I  inches  of  good  mould. 

i  galls.    Upon  the  side  and  exactly  upon  the  I    m  t  c  r  •    i   ■    ■,  * 

I  „       .  .  „  ,      , .   '  .  \  ;    That  cause  of  fertility  is  derived  from  the 

1  curve  oi  the  lomt,  one  of  these  bags  is  located,  i  t  .  ,- ,    ,  . 

,  °  '  §  decomposing  power  of  the  gem  and  plants,  is 

?  and  its  detension  causes  bog-spavin  ;  between  =    -  - 


I  evident  from  the  fact  that  mere  atmospheric 


exposure  of  rocks,  enriches  all  soil  lying  near 


!  the  enlargement  of  the  joint  and  the  skin  a  | 

I  vein  is  pressed  upon  this  sack,and  when  inflam-  I       „„„,,      ,  ,  , 

e  1  ,     .     ,   .      .  ,  ,    ,    =  and  around  them.    It  has  been  thought,  among 

!  mation  ensues  the  circulation  is  retarded,  the  s  «,„  •    „„,•    u,         .   -  , 
=  ,.  i    ,  ,  .  '      =  the  inexplicable  mysteries,  that  the  soil  under 

i  vein  becomes  distended  from  the  sack  to  the  |  m  ol(J  gtone  waU  jg  ^  lhan  tLat  &  ^  d-g_ 

j  adjacent  valve  below,  ana  blood  spavin  is  the  j  taDCe  &Gm  ^    dependent  of  its  roller  action, 

I resuIt-  i  which  has  compressed  the  soil  and  prevented 

I    In  a  large  majority  of  cases  where  blood  I  ,,,„  „„  •  ,  ,„         t-         .  ..  . 

j  fa        j     j  ,     ;  the  aerial  escape  ot  its  gem,  consider  tnat  tbe 

|  spavin  is  believed  to  be  present,  there  exists  j  polagh  wagLed  QUt  of  the  wall  ba8  done  (h; 
|  only  bog-spavin  ;  the  two  are  so  readily  con-  { an(J  ^  ffi  disappear?.    The  agents  to 

j  founded  that  oftentimes  only  a  practiced  veter-|bagten  (Mg  natural  duclion  of  a,kali  are 
jinarian  is  capable  of  determining.     In  somejgalt8  an(]  gdn_    The  abundance  0f  these  has 

=  instances  where  lameness  has  been  caused  by  =  „i„„„j„  i  ;  t  A    ,t  • 

=  .  J  z  already  been  pointed  out  in  peat  manure. 

I  bog-spa vm,  blood  spavin  has  followed,  and  the  \ 


I  horse  has  recovered  from  his  lameness,  as  the  j 


Next  lo  this,  dry  crops  plowed  in ;  no  matter 


lone  sometimes  counteracts  the  effects  of  the!how  scantv>  tteir  volume  constantly  will  in- 
!  other.  In  other  cases,  where  the  lameness  oc-!CreaSe'  and  Can  SUP^  lhe  Place  of  BWamP 
I  casionally  returns,  the  bog,  and  not  the  blood  I  mUck-  ,  0f  a11  soils  t0  be  cull^ted,  or  to  be 
!  spavin,  products  the  defect  of  carriage.  \  ^stored, none  are  preferable  lo  the  sandy,  light 

I  I  soils.    By  their  porousness,  free  access  is  given 

l  As  these  defects  all  arise  from  like  causes,  1 1_  •„■„_,-  .  „,,,„,„  „P<1  ,  .  m,  , 
=  '  =  to  powertul  erlecls  ot  the  air.  They  are  natural 

;  similar  treatment  is  required.  Whenever  in-l-  ,,  t  „t  t  .  ,  •  ,  t  .  .  ,  .  .  , 
I  \  l  in  that  state,  to  which  trenching,  draining,  and 

I  flammalion  is  present,  cooling  purgatives  and i    .  ,     .  ,    .     ,r      .._     ,  , 

=  1         '.         &  i    &  _  |  subsoil  plowing  are  reducing  the  stiffer  lands 

-:  alteratives  should  ne  given  in  connection  with !  „,       ,    •■     ,T  „  ,  ,, 

I    „  ,       ,.  ,       ,.     .       =  of  England.    Manure  may  as  well  be  thrown 

I  softening  and  cooling  outward  applications.!.  .        .  ,    -       ,   ,  .,  , 

il  .       *         •'.  ,  '  ,  .        .  ,  =  into  water,  as  on  lana  underlaid  by  water. 

I  It  has  been  said  that  frequent  bathing  with  = -p.   .      .       ,  .„  .,  .,  , 

I    ,  ^  ,  °       ,i  Drain  this,  and  no  matter  if  the  upper  soil  be 

I  sour  buttermilk  will  soften  bone  spavin  and  =  ,„    t     .  ,      ,  ...    ■       .  ; 

=  .       ,      ,  ,    z-  almost  quicksand,  manure  will  convert  it  mto 

i  cause  it  to  be  absorbed.    Ihis  should  be  the  =  „  ,.,  ,    ,     m,     ...  „ 

=  =  fertile,  arable  land.     The  thin  covering  of 

=  design  m  all  remedies  used  m  preference  to  I       ,,  ,       *    ,   >    .,.  , 

=      fa  „  i  mould,  scarcely  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  pro- 

=  the  old  system  of  cutting,  burning  and  blister-  =  .    .    „  .    .       .  , .  '     ,  . 

=  ■„  ,  =  tluct  of  a  century,  may  be  imitated  by  studying 

e  ing.    In  cases  of  bog  and  blood  spavin,  com- =  „    .        „  .,   „       ,.  .     *        ,  ° 

=    s.        .  ,  n       ...        .,,5  the  laws  of  its  formation.    This  is  the  work  of 

I  pressing,  with  cooling  diet  and  medicine,  Willi  „  v  ,     ,  ..     ,     ,  „ 

I       „    '  .  .        .  '       =  "Natures  apprentice  hand;    man  has  long 

=  usually  effect  a  cure  in  connection  with  rest  =  ,        ,       .  ,  .,  ,  , 

:         J         „        ....  -,  .  =  been  her  journeyman,  and  now  guided  by 

=  and  absence  from  all  exciting  causes;  and,  in  =  .         ,  4.  , 

=  ,        ,  ,    ,     ,       =  science,  the  farmer  becomes  the  master  work- 

s'order  to  have  the  cure  permanent,  the  horse  \  ,  , 

=         „      ,  ,       .      =  man,  and  may  produce  in  one  year  quite  as 

e  must  for  a  long  time  be  used  with  great  caution,  =       .      ..  ,  . 

=      ...       .  ,  .      ,  .  ,         ,   ,        =  much  as  the  apprentice  made  m  seven. 

|  avoiding  violent  exercise,  high  speed,  heavy  = 

!  draft,  hard  pavements,  plank  roads,  and  long  | 

\  standing  on  hard  floors.— Rural  American.      I    Supeestition  in  England.— In  the  agricul- 

I  _   j  tural  districts  of  England  there  yet  remain 

I  I  among  the  people  many  curious  relics  of  the 

!    Castor  Oil  CKoi>.-The  California  papers  j  SUperstitions  of  the  middle  ages.    A  singular 

;  are  calling  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  castor  |  inslance  came  to  light  not  long  since  in  Shrop- 

|  oil  plant,  and  advising  the  experiment  of  rais- 1  sbire)  wbicb  ig  ,bug  related  by  a  corre£pondent 

!  ing  it  for  market.    One  farmer  there  has  put  |  of  tbe  PaU  Mall  Qmem  . 

\  up  a  press,  and  is  crushing  from  his  beans  39-1  .      .  .        .        ,  ,         ,    ,,  ,  . 

I.  „  ....  I     "Going  into  a  neighbors  house  in  Madely, 

=  1-2  per  cent,  ot  pure  oil,  which  is  a  little  more  I        .     *  .      :   _?     ,         „  ,       ., , 
=  »,  „       .  .     .    ,         ,     „f  one  day  last  week,  I  found  one  of  the  chi  dren 

Hhan  five  gallons  to  the  hundred  pounds  ofs    »  .  , 

i ,  m*.  ■  .i  <t.n  m  n      xi    1  suffering  from  severe  cough,  and  expressed  my 

-■  beans.    Oil  beins:  worth  $2.50  per  gallon,  the  =     .  .       ,     .  °  '.  1 

|  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  medical 


Igross  yield  is  $12.50  per  hundred  weight,  j 


assistance  should  be  obtained.    The  father  of 


And  we  see  that  one  field  produced  1500s., 

j     j, ,  mi.-   •  =  the  boy  agreed  that  it  was  very  bad,  but  said 

pounds  of  beans  to  the  acre.    This  is  much !,..,..        „.      .      ,         ,  . 
i  , .  .  „_  ,  ,  ,   =  that  before  calling  in  a  doctor  he  intended  to 

better  than  cotton  at  20  cents  per  nound,  tak-  i . 

„  .  •         c      ,     "  .  .  I  iry  a  cure  that  he  had  long  used  in  similar 

ing  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  latter  crop  into  =  ,  „ 

|  cases,  and  never  found  lo  fail.  On  being  pressed 


1  consideration. 

|  |  to  communicate  the  prescription  he  gravely  in- 

|  1  formed  me  that  the  charm  consisted  in  cutting 

|  Rule  foe  Lumbermen. — To  determine  the  f  a  few  hairs  from  the  part  of  the  patient's  head 
{ number  of  feet  of  one-inch  boards  which  can  j  where  it  joins  the  neck,  placing  them  between 
j  be  cut  from  a  log  twelve  feet  in  length,  multiply  \  two  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  giving 
]  the  number  of  inches  in  diameter  by  half  that  j  them  to  a  dog.  If  the  sandwich  took  no  effect 
|  number,  and  to  this  product  add  two  for  every  I  on  the  animal  the  patient  would  recover ;  but 
j  fifty  of  the  same— the  sum  will  be  the  number  |  if  the  dog  sickened  the  case  was  critical,  and  a 
|  of  feet  of  boards  which  can  be  cut  from  the  [doctor  should  be  called  in  forthwith." 

|log.    If  longer  than  twelve  feet,  add  one-!   »•*  «■»■..•»«!»»  

{ twelfth  of  the  whole  amount  for  each  additional  ]  Missouri  cattle  are  dyingin  large  numbers  from 
foot  in  length.  =  contact  with  diseased  cattle  from  Texas. 


Strike  the  Knot.— Strike  the  knot!  said  a  gentleman  one  day  to  his  son,  who,  tired  and  weary,  was  leaning  on  his  axe  over  a  lo"  which  he  had 
m  vain  been  trying  to  cleave.  Then,  looking  at  tbe  log,  the  gentleman  saw  how  tbe  boy  had  hacked  and  chipped  all  around  the  knot  without  bittine 
it.  Taking  the  axe,  he  struck  a  few  sharp  blows  on  the  knot,  and  split  the  log  without  difficulty.  Smiling,  he  returned  the  axe  to  his  son  saying  • 
"Always  strike  the  knot!"  That  was  good  advice.  It  is  a  capital  maxim  to  follow  when  you  are  in  trouble.  Have  you  a  hard  sum  to  do  at  school' 
Have  you  got  to  face  difficulty?  Strike  the  knot!-  Look  your  trouble  in  the  eye,  as  the  bold  lion  hunter  looks  in  the  face  of  the  lion  Never  shrink 
from  a  painful  duty,  but  step  right  up  and  do  it. 


■The  Farm  anxl  Fivcsitlo. 
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The  Fireside  $&use. 

BED  TIME. 

Itosebud  lay  in  her  trundle-bed, 

Witt]  her  small  hands  folded  above  her  head; 

And  fixed  her  innocent  eyes  on  me, 

While  a  thoughtful  shadow  came  over  their  glee; 

*•  Mamma,"  the  said,  '*  when  J  go  to  sleep, 

1  pray  to  the  Father  my  foul  to  keep; 

And  he  comes  and  carries  it  lar  away, 

To  the  beautiful  home  where  his  angels  slay; 

I  gather  red  roses,  and  lilies  so  white, 

I  sing  with  the  angels  through  all  the  long  night ; 

And  when,  in  the  morning,  I  wake  from  my  sleep 

He  give;  back  the  soul  that  I  gave  him  to  keep, 

And  I  only  remember,  like  beautiful  dream?, 

The  garlands  of  lilies,  the  wonderful  streams." 


general  B^iscellant), 


THE  TURKEYS  AND  THE  SERMON. 

To  "  enjoy  "  a  sermon  one's  mind  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  it.  Cure,  business,  the  latest 
fashions  thought  of  in  church  will  make  the 
best  sermon  dull.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bascom 
used  to  tell  an  incident  which  occurred  iu  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky. 

He  was  preaching  on  one  occasion  in  a  cab- 
in, which  was  at  once  church  and  dwelling. — 
The  people  were  listening  seriously  and  with 
deep  attention  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
when,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  sermon,  the 
host  who  sat  near  the  door,  suddenly  rose  from 
his  seat,  snatched  the  gun  from  its  wooden 
brackets  upon  which  it  lay  against  the  joist, 
went  hastily  out,  fired  it  off,  and  returning  put 
the  gun  in  its  place  and  quietly  sealed  himself 
to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  sermon. 

The  whole  affair  had  hardly  consumed  as 
much  time  as  it  requires  to  read  this  account  of 
it,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  all  was  going  on 
as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 

After  service  was  over,  Bascom  inquired  of] 
the  man  the  meaning  of  this  strange  conduct,  i 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "we  are  entirely  out  of  meat,  j 
aud  I  was  perplexed  to  know  what  we  should j 
give  you  for  dinner,  and  it  was  preventing  me  j 
from  enjoying  the  sermon,  when  the  Good  One  I 
sent  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  this  way ;  I  hap-  j 
pened  to  see  them,  took  my  gun  and  killed  two  ] 
at  oue  shot ;  my  mind  felt  easy,  and  I  enjoyed  j 
the  remainder  of  the  sermon  with  perfect  sat- 1 
isfaction."  § 

THE  KILKENNY  CATS. 

A  correspondent  from  Ireland  gives  what  f 
he  vouches  for  as  the  real  origin  of  the  story  } 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  I 

During  the  rebellion  which  occurred  in  Ire-{ 
land  in  1798,  (or  it  may  be  in  1803),  Kilkenny  j 
was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Hessian  sol- 1 
diers,  whose  custom  it  was  to  tie  together,  in  ] 
one  of  their  barrack  rooms,  two  cats  by  their  j 
respective  tails,  and  then  to  throw  them  face  to  | 
face  across  a  line  generally  used  for  drying! 
clothes.  The  cats  naturally  became  infuriated,  ] 
and  scratched  each  other  in  the  abdomen  until  I 
death  ensued  to  one  or  both  of  them,  and  j 
terminated  their  sufferings. 

The  officers  of  the  corps  were  ultimately  ] 
made  acquainted  with  these  barbarous  acts  of  I 
cruelty,  and  they  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  j 
them  and  punish  the  offenders.  In  order  to  | 
effect  this  purpose  an  officer  was  ordered  to  in-  j 
spect  each  barrack-room  daily,  and  report  to  [ 
the  commanding  officer  in  what  state  he  found  } 
the  room.  The  cruel  soldiers,  determined  not  ] 
to  lose  their  daily  torture  of  the  wretched  cats,  j 
generally  employed  one  of  their  comrades  to  j 
watch  the  approach  of  the  officer,  in  order! 
that  the  cats  might  be  liberated  and  take  refuge  j 
in  flight  before  the  visit  of  the  officer  to  the  j 
scene  of  their  torture. 

On  one  occasion  the  "  look  out  man  "  neglect-  ] 
ed  his  duty,  and  the  officer  of  the  day  was  j 
heard  ascending  the  barrack  stairs  while  the  j 
cats  were  undergoing  their  customary  tortures,  j 
One  of  the  troopers  immediately  seized  a  sword 
from  the  arm-rock  and  with  a  single  blow 
divided  the  tails  of  the  two  cats.  The  cats  of 
course  escaped  through  the  open  windows  of 
the  room,  which  was  entered  almost  immedi- 
ately after  by  the  officer,  who  inquired  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  two  bleeding  cats'  tails 


being  suspended  on  the  clothes  line,  and  was 
told  in  reply  that  two  cats  had  been  fighting  in 
the  room  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
them,  and  that  they  had  fought  so  desperately 
that  they  had  devoured  each  other  up,  with 

!  the  exception  of  their  two  tails,  which  may 
have  satisfied  Capt.  Schummelkettle,  but  would 

j  not  have  deluded  any  person  but  a  beery 

I  Prussian. 

ORATORY. — Persons  who  think  that  thecare- 
|  ful  preparation  of  the  language  of  a  speech 
|  despoils  it  of  its  right  to  be  considered  really 
:  eloquent  either  forget,  or  have  never  known 
!  that  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orators,  who 
i  have  ever  been  considered  the  greatest  models 
\  of  eloquence,  always  wrote  out  their  speeches 
i  and  committed  them  to  memory.  Demosthenes 
!  and  Cicero  both  did  so.  Indeed,  the  most  elo- 
i  qucnt  speech  of  the  great  Roman  was  written 
I  out  ready,  but  was  never  delivered.  In  Eng- 
i  lish  senatorial  history  we  have  a  still  more  rc- 
;  markable  example  of  the  paradox  of  the  most 
i  eloquent  speaker  preparing  carefully  the  points 
land  illustrations  with  which  his  famous  speech- 
!  es  were,  apparently,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
|  moment,  adorned.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
j  was  sarcastically  taunted  with  being  "  the  right 
I  honorable  gentleman  who  is  indebted  to  his 
j  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  to  his  memory 
j  for  his  wit;''  which  simply  meant  that  the  pung- 
;  ent  sarcasm  which  seemed  to  throw  oil  spon- 
I  tancously  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  debate, 
!  had  been  generally  thought  over  and  modeled 
;  before,  and  kept  in  his  memory  ready  for  use 
j  when  an}-  good  opportunity  presented  itself. 
!  This  may  have  been  carrying  preparation  a  lit— 
j  tie  too  far.  But  the  examples  of  ancient  ora- 
!  tors  of  the  greatest  eminence  all  go  to  prove 
;  that  the  title  of  orator  must  not  by  any  means 
I  be  limited  to  those  who  depend  for  their 
I  language  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 


The  Pulse  of  the  Horse.— There  is  no 
symptom  which  affords  such  full  aud  trust- 
worthy an  account  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  animal  body  as  the  pulse.  It  is,  however, 
a  symptom  for  the  right  understanding  and  in- 
terpretation of  which  some  experience  is  re- 
quired. Not  only  must  the  number  of  the  pul- 
sations be  noted,  but  their  force,  fulness,  and 
regularity  must  likewise  be  observed.  The 
horse's  pulse  in  health  numbers  about  3(!  beats 
in  the  minute.  In  small  aud  young  animals  it 
is  more  frequent  than  in  larger  and  aged  sub- 
jects. It  is  accelerated  by  exertion  and  excite- 
ment, as  also  by  irritation,  weakness,  and  loss 
of  blood.  In  enteritis  and  laminitis  we  have 
seen  the  horse's  pulse  exceed  a  hundred.  It 
becomes  slower  when  the  animal  is  perfectly 
quiet,  especially  when  he  is  lying  down,  and 
in  such  diseases  as  apoplexy  and  stomach 
staggers,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  impaired.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  noticed 
to  fall  as  low  as  15  beats  in  the  minute.  In- 
flammation in  healthy  subjects  increases  not 
only  the  frequency  but  also  the  force  of  the 
pulse.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  laminitis,  or 
acute  founder  in  horses,  the  pulse  is  usually 
full  and  pounding.  At  the  outset  of  inflam- 
mation of  serous  and  fibrous  textures,  it  is  gen- 
erally firm  and  hard ;  when  the  skin  or 
mucous  structures  are  inflamed,  the  pulse  is 
mostly  softer  and  more  compressible.  When 
the  heart  or  larger  vessels  are  involved  in  the 
disorder,  the  pulse  is  often  irregular ;  occasion- 
ally a  beat  or  two  appear  to  be  missed  out,  in 
technical  language,  it  is  intermittent. — North 
British  Agriculturist. 


A  WINE  MAKERS  FAIR  IN  FRANCE.       !  ton   of  excellent   superphosphate   alter  this 
—  I  method,  in  a  day's  time.    It  affords  a  prompt 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  without  be-  j  fertilizing  influence,  especiallv  upon  root  crops, 
ing  present  of  the  peculiar  features  of  U»Ib Uven  when  employed  alone.  '  Much  less  acid  is 
gathering,  which  is  of  the  most  exciting  and  j  uscd  in  this  fonM]a  „l8n  is  cll.mamicd  l0  ac- 
tirtnnltuous  kind  imaginable.  A  whole  popu-  j  complish  perfect  decomposition  of  the  bones ; 
lation  of  many  thousands— men,  women  and  i  1)ut  it  is  important  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
young  girls— arrive  successively  iu  dense  |  biiity  of  any  frce  SHjpburic  acU1  iu  the  masg. 
groups  from  all  the  villages  in  Ihe  environs,  |  Another  most  excellent  method  of  preparing 
and  instal  themselves,  not  in  Ihe  public  houses,  j  bones  for  field  use,  is  to  dissolve  or  saponify 
but  on  the  thresholds  of  private  domiciles,  in  §  the  gelatinous  portion  by  the  employment  of 
Ihe  roads,  and  on  the  pavements  of  the  streets.  j  causljc  alkalies.  For  this  purpose,  take  100 
At  nightfall  circulation  begins  to  be  a  difficult  j  pounds,  beaten  into  as  small  fragments  as  pos- 
process,  and  all  the  roads  and  pathways  lead- j  siblCi  pack  them  in  a  tight  cask  or  box  with 
|  'ng  to  town,  already  crowded  with  people,  j  10o  pounds  of  good  wood  ashes.  Mix  with 
|  continue  to  pour  in  large  accessions  to  the  j  the  ashes,  before  packing,  25  pounds  of  slacked 
|  number  of  these  rustic  visitors;  so  that  by  U  |  lime,  and  12  pounds  of  sal  soda,  powdered  fine. 
|  o'clock  at  night  it  is  barely  possible  to  pene-jn  will  require  about  20  gallons  of  water  to 
j lrat0  these  agglomerated  masses,  whose  undu-  j  saturate  the  mass,  but  more  may  be  added  from 
|  lalions  make  one  think  of  the  waters  of  the }  time  to  time  to  maintain  moisture.  In  two  or 
!  sea.  The  little  town  is  now  nothing  more  than  {three  weeks  the  bones  will  be  broken  down 
|  an  immense  bivouac,  the  surplus  population  \  completely,  and  the  whole  tamed  out  upon  a 
|  being  estimated  at  12,000  strangers.  Some]  floor,  mixed  with  two  bushels  of  dry  peat  or 
|  dance  the  farandoles;  others  are  singing  rondos ;  jg00(]  8oil)  and  artel.  drying  js  fit  (m-  u'se.» 

;  some,  again,  are  sleeping,  or  trying  to  sleep,  f   

;  upon  the  ground  :  others  quarreling,  shouting,  I  A  Homily  on  Horse  Talk. — A  favorite  ex- 
!  aud  pushing  one  another  about,  while  in  many  I  pression  of  the  Americans  to  denote  place, 
Iplaces  fires  are  lighted  and  potatoes  and!  thing  or  person,  that  is  small  or  of  little  account, 
!  chestnuts  are  cooked  on  wood  cinders.  No  { is  "  one  horse."  In  the  West,  says  Mr.  Bart- 
;  migratory  encampment  on  the  plains  of  Africa !  lett,  by  an  obvious  agricultural  figure,  this 
j  ever  presented  so  strange  and  original  a  spec-  j  term  is  applied  to  anything  small  or  diminu- 
j  tacle.  Police  ageuls  pass  the  night  in  the  Hive,  as  "a  one- horse  bank — a  one-horse 
I  midst  of  immense  crowds,  to  keep  the  disorder}  church,"  meaning  a  little  bank  or  church.  So 
!  within  moderate  bounds,  and  their  duty  on  |  the  phrase  " a  one-horse  lawyer  "  is  applied  to 
Ithis  occasion  is  no  sinecure,  for  they  have  fa  mean,  contemptible  pettifogger.  A  clergy - 
;  much  to  do  to  suppress  the  affrays  which  are  [man  deprecating  the  use  of  such  expressions 
[constantly  taking  place.  These  officers  are  [  as  "  dangit,"  "  confound  it,"called  them  „  oue- 
I assisted  by  detachments  of  brigades  from  St.  j  horse  oaths."  "Liverpool,"  said  a  newly -ar- 
!  Germiu  and  St.  Cloud.  The  vine-growers  do j rived  New  Yorker,  "is  a  poor  one-horse  kind 
!  not  arrive  at  the  fair  until  about  3  o'clock  in  I  of  a  place."  In  contradistinction  to  one-horse, 
!  the  morning,  when  all  singing  ceases,  as  if  by  I  some  wag  of  the  West  invented  the  phrase  "a 
!some  irresistible  command  ;  angry  disputants  1  whole  team,"  to  signify  a  man  of  wealth  and 
[calm  down,  the  sleepers  awake,  and  each  culti-  j  importance,  or  a  good  fellow  generally.  "I 
!  vator  is  immediately  surrounded,  interrogated, !  like  the  Judge,  he's  none  of  your  one-horse 
;  and  beset  by  troops  of  vintagers  clamoring  to  I  lawyers,  but  a  whole  team."  The  phrase  took 
!  be  hired,  all  boasting  of  their  qualities  and  apt-f  the  popular  fancy,  and  received  successive  ad- 
I  itudcs,  and  all  speaking  at  the  same  time — a  \  ditions  from  the  rough  humorists  of  the  day— 
!  veritable  hubbub.  Towards  5  o'clock  in  the  1  such  as  "he's  a  whole  team  and  a  horse  to 
!  morning  the  bargains  are  all  made,  and  then!  spare,"  or  the  nephtt  ultra  of  commendation. 
!  the  filing  off' begins.  The  vine-growers,  like  I  "  Grant's  the  man  for  next  President;  he's  a 
j  officers  commanding  a  regiment,  advance  to- 1  whole  team,  a  horse  extra  and  a  big  dog  under 
I  wards  home,  followed  by  their  little  army  of  I  the  wagon  !"— Letter  in  2Tew  Toil.-  llaahl. 
I  vintagers,  whose  joyous  songs  awake  the  t  Another  common  Americanism,  derived  from 
j  echoes  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.        !  rural  life,  though  not  so  racy  as  the  foregoing, 

_  m  u   1  is  to  "hitch  horses,  "or  more  tersely  "tohitch," 

I  to  agree  or  consort  with  a  person.    "After  be 
HOME  MADE  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  j  poked  his  fist  in  my  face  ftt  ,be  elecUon>  we 

!  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  a  well  known  chem- 1  never  llitcned  horses  together."— M'Clintock's 
|  ist,  and  author  of  a  recent  volume  entitled, !  Tales-  "  1  have  been  teaming  (driving  a  wag- 
i"  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea,"  insists  that  I  or>)  for  old  Pendleton,  but  I  guess  we  shan't 
j  every  farmer  should  make  his  own  superphos-l  hitch  long."— Mrs.  Claver's  Forest  Life.—  Black- 
j  phatc.  This  he  says  they  can  do  readily,  safely  j  wood- 
I  and  cheaply,  and  gives  the  following  methods  i    „  ' 

!  of  preparing  it  which  he  has  himself  adopted  *  The  Jugate  of  agricultural  returns  for 
!  upon  his  own  farm.  We  have  great  faith  in  I  GrCat  Bn,am  ,u  the  present  >'ear  bas  JU8t  teen 
j  the  article  as  a  fertilizer,  and  are  satisfied  from  [  ™ ntle  Up'  and  ™dcr  corn  croPs  of  kinds 
I  three  years' use  of  it  that  it  gives  highly  remu-ithele  W6re  ,n  EDgla"d  and  Wak-S  7'9iI'578 
1  nerative  returns-and  while  we  desire  to  have  !  acrP?'  7^h2U  ^  returnedin  18GB  i 

I  it  produced  as  cheaply  as  possible,  we  wish  to  I  ^  m  Sc0}^'  BCf>  afnst  |'29V 

I  intimate  to  farmers  who  follow  the  rules  given  \  ^  *866;    ^      ^  ^  whe8)  13 

1  below  that  they  will  find  the  operation  of  crush- !retUmCdfbr  Ln=land  and  Walcs  at 
ling  the  bones  anything  but  easy  work.    We!aCrC!'  "f nSt  ;!-->">^,:!  »™sin  '*««!  »'"d  for 
!  believe  it  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the !  bC0,land  at  "5."8  acres,  against U0.1M  acres 

I  aid  of  heavy  machinery :  I l866-    SheeP  are  relurned  for  EnS'«^ 

lAVales  to  the  number  of  22,097,280,  asraiust 
}     "Take  a  common  sound  molasses  cask,  j  1G)7!)3)2o4  m  i86C.  aD(1  for  Sco,hlnd  to  the 
|  divide  in  the  middle  with  a  saw;  into  one  Lalff  nulllbcr  0f  fi,8t)3,G02,  a-ainst  5.-.-,.%,077  in  I  - 
|  of  this  place  half  a  barrel  of  finely-ground  bone,  I   

land  moisten  it  with  two  buckets  of  water,  !     nmr.    n-,.r,  „.  „  u„  „  f     ...  ... 

!.,...        „  ,  Hooks.— ui\c  us  a  house  furnished  with 

|  using  a  hoe  in  mixing.    Have  ready  a  carboy  j  books  raUier  lhan  lllrDiture-    Bolb  if  tn 

|  of  od  of  vitriol,  and  a  stone  pitcher  holding  |  but  books  at  any  ra(e_   Xo  spcnd  scvtra,  day8 


Turn  out  this  full  of  the  acid,  1  •   „  r,.;„„j-0  ■, 

'  \  in  a  Inend  s  house  and  hunger  for  something  to 


Tribute  to  Woman. — Daniel  Webster  once 
paid  the  following  beautiful  tribute  to  woman  : 
"There  is  nothing  upon  this  earth  that  can 
compare  with  the  faithful  attachment  of  a  wife ; 
no  creature  who  for  the  object  of  her  love  is  go 
indomitable,  so  persevering,  so  ready  to  suffer 
and  to  die.    Under  the  most  distressing  cir- 
!  cumstanccs,  woman's  weakness  becomes  fcar- 
1  less  courage,  all  her  shrinking  and  sinking 
I  passes  away,  and  her  spirit  acquires  the  firm- 
!  ncss  of  marble,  adamantine  firmness,  when 
!  circumstances  drive  her  to  put  forth  all  her 
=  energies  under  the  inspiration  of  her  aflections.'' 


i  one  gallon. 

!  and  gradually  add  it  to  the  bone,  constantly  1  ~~^~Zn~~^„ 
\    .   ?  _  '      .,     „f,  i  read,  while  you  are  treading  on  costlv  carpets, 

i  stirring.   As  soon  as  effervesence  subsides,  fi  =„,,,   ,,   ,       ...        ,  f 

I.     ..      ..      ...       ,  „         ,.      .'      ;  aud  sitting  down  on  luxurious  chairs,  and  sleei)- 

§  it  with  acid  and  add  as  before;  alow  it  to  =  ;   A   -c  ,  ... 

,  .     ,       '    .  ;  ing  upon  down,  as  if  one  were  bribing  your 

i  remain  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  repeat „,i„  r„_  ,,       ,  .    ..  .  . 

=  °'  o    i    -jbodv  for  the  sake  of  cheating  your  mind. 

=  the  operation,  adding  two  more  sallons  of  acid.  !  tj  .  .  ,  „  ....  ...  ,  . 

-:  _,  r  .     °.       ...  =  Books  are  the  windows  through  which  the  soul 

I  When  the  mass  is  quiet,  add  about  two  gal  bnsf  i_„i,.  „„,      .  .„„„,  „:»i,„„rv  i     •  rt 

?.,„.,         =  looks  out.    A  house  without  books  is  like  a 

i  more  of  water,  and  then  gradua  v  mix  the  re-  =  .  ...     .  ....  ,   A  ,     .  .  , 

!..,,'      .    . . 6  ,  =  room  without  windows.    A  book  is  good  com- 

imaming  halt  barrel  ol  bone,  and  allow  it  to  =  .,„„.,    :,  :„  <-..n  „e  ,:  •„ 

.    i  ...  ,  =  pany  ;  it  is  full  ot  conversation  without  loqunc- 

I  rest.    The  next  day  it  may  be  spread  upon  a  =  ■.      T.  .  u    .  .  .i       i  .,  >  . 

1_         ,      ..      '  ,     =it.v.    It  talks  to  you,  not  through  the  ear,  but 

{ floor,  where  it  may  dry  speedily  it  the  weather!  nno(bcr  wa  • 

I  is  warm.    A  barrel  of  good  loam  may  be  mix- !  '-~™—_ .™_™_.~.  _ 

!  ed  with  it  in  drying.    It  may  be  beaten  fine!    A  HEAD  properly  constituted  can  accommo- 

}  with  a  mallet  or  ground  in  a  plaster  mill.    If  \  date  itself  to  whatever  pillows  the  vicissitudes 

5  several  casks  are  used,  two  men  can  prepare  a  '  of  fortune  may  place  under  it. 


Lost  Time. — Let  any  man  pass  an  evening  in  vacant  idleness,  or  even  in  reading  some  silly  tale,  and  compare  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  goes 
to  sleep  or  gets  up  next  morning,  with  its  state  some  other  day,  when  he  has  spent  a  few  hours  in  going  through  the  proofs,  by  fads  and  reasoning, 
of  some  of  the  great  doctrines  in  natural  science,  learning  truths  wholly  new  to  him,  and  satisfying  himself,  by  careful  examination,  of  the  grounds 
on  which  known  truths  rest,  so  as  to  be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  themselves,  but  also  to  be  able  to  show  why  he  believes  them,  and 
to  prove  before  others  that  they  are  true ;  he  will  find  as  great  a  difference  as  can  exist  in  the  same  being — the  difference  between  looking  back  upon 
time  unprofitably  wasted,  and  time  spent  in  self-improvement. 


388 


The  Wwm  &vA  Fireside; 


"" ~"~ " 1  lis  well  drained,  is  rich  enough  for  vines;  {yard  yet,  and  done  very  little  toward  the  j  Innumerable  cows  and  goats  browse  upon 

MoitiCUlTW©*  I  lands  sloping  to'  the  south  or  southeast  are  j  orchard.    There  are  men,  however,  with  whom  I  them  ;  the  peasants  spend  the  summer  months 

 „„£,,  |  best  although  level  land  is  not  to  be  despised.  |  to  think  and  to  act  are  near  relatives,  and  a  j  in  making  cheese  and  hay  from  them  for  win- 

STOEING  CABBAGE  IN  WINTER.  |    j)0  not  Use  too  much  manure  before  setting  I  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  one  who  is  j  ter's  consumption  in  the  valleys.  Thisexhaust- 

—  .  !  out  the  vines  nor  go  to  a  great  expense  in  !  a  past  octogenarian,  calls  to  mind  a  circum-  j  ing  husbandry  has  been  carried  on  during  un- 

Theke  are  several  plans  of  storing  cabbages  |  ^  working  ^  goil  t0  the  depth  !  stance  which  happened  several  years  ago;  it  j  told  centuries ;  no  one  thinks  of  manuring  Al- 

for  use  in  Winter  and  Spring.  Some  of  them  |  of  three  feet  or  more  stimulating  the  vines !  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  there  is  never  a  f  pine  pastures,  and  yet  no  deficiency  has  been 
we  have  tried  and  found  to  succeed,  others  we  j  ^  manm.e  caugeg  a  rampant  growlh  f  period  in  life  in  which  a  man  may  not  do  some  [  observed  in  their  fertility,  though  the  soil  is 

have  not  tried,  but  reliable  persons  state  that  j  of  (he  WQ  which  bardly  ever  ripens,  and  is  I  good  to  somebody  by  planting  trees,  and  often  f  but  a  thin  covering  spread  over  the  naked 
they  are  deserving  of  adoption.  In  warm>  I  liable  t0  t0  be  winter-killed.  The  fruit  I  he  will  gather  the  blessing  himself  although  he  j  rocks.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
damp  cellars,  cabbages  soon  decay  and  im- |  ^  ^  ^  ^  &  ^y  gnd  .g  j  ^  expectg  ifc  I  same  wise  and  gracious  arrangement  of  Provi- 

part  a  ^agreeable  odor  which  penetrans  |         .aUetorot  ^  m  especially  if  !    When  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year  a  gray- !  d<^e,  that  the  insects  which  devour  the 

through  every  part  of  the  house  whene^i  the  -  ^  ^  ^  Ju    ^  A  |  ^    f  gi       who  had  jugt  purcUasecl  j  grasses  on  the  huh  and  schaf  alpen,  the  pastur- 

cellar  door  is  open.    In  cool  <^«<^«**  I    The  rGWS  sUould  run  north  and  south,  that  I  a  farm,  requested  me  to  pull  up  some  of  the  {  age  of  the  cows  and  sheep,  are  kept  in  check 
keep  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they  Wilt  and  s  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  .q  ^  mQm_  |  weM        ing  m  masses  in  j  by  a  predominence  of  carnivorous  insects, 

become  tough  and  leatherv,  and  in  bprmg,  any  =  ■>  .  iy"    °  ,         ,  °    ,,  ,    i  fl 

e  left  over  decay  rapidly  and  <riVe  forth  1  mS'  and  an  the  other  Slde  m  tbe  afternoon.—  |  my  father's  garden,  and  put  them  on  a  load  of  \    ju  aIl  the  mountain  meadows,  it  has  been 
unpleasant  odors'  and  pernicious  case's  I  J°urnal  °f  -Horticulture.  j  goods  which  were  going  to  his  place.    With  |  ascertained,  that  the  species  of  carnivorous  are 

.      .       b  .1  -   |  the  assistance  of  my  father  I  did  so,  tying  the  ;  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  species 

The  usual  way  of  wintering  cabbages  is  to  |  PROFITS  OF  FEAE  CUI/TOEE.  1  bundle  to  the  body  of  the  wagon,  as  there  was  j  0f  herb-eating  insects.    Thus  in  the  absence  of 

lay  them  in  double  rows  on  the  surface  of  the  J  --  ,1  no  room  on  the  load.    I  well  remember  the  I  bird8j  wifch  are  rare  in  Switzerland,  the  pas- 

garden,  stalks  upward,  and  to  cover  the  heads  ==    The  Gardeners' Monthly  for  November,  pub- 1  ,        rimo    unwioL  -. ,  .  ,  ,, 

fe       '  "  ,    '   „       ,      ,  ,  -r,         ,i  >  n„u„M  „  I  remark  of  my  father  at  the  time,      Uncle  =  tures  are  preserved  from  a  terrible  scourge.— 

with  soil,  leaving  the  stalks  and  roots  exposed.  ;  hshes  a  paper  on    The  Pear  and  its  Culture,  i  J  „  „„„„,;„„.=  ™  ,  ^ 

niiu  ouu,         o  m  r  i-  =  John,  you  are  rather  old  to  think  ot  growing  =  To  one  not  aware  of  this  check,  it  may  seem 

Sometimes  they    keep  tolerably  well  when  i  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  by  P.  =        '  f  .  .    D        °  =  x  «•>•<"        "         „  / 

oom  1        i      .      *  =         .  J  i      „a  i  an  orchard.     "Never  -mind,    replied  my  old  =  surprising  how  the  verdure  of  the  A  pine  pas- 

manaoed  in  this  way,  especially  if  the  ground  iT.  Quinn  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  irorn  which  we  \      ,    ,,.  .       ,  .  ,       '    '  .     "    .  |DUiF110J"fa  i  f 

uidEd^umiuian.  ,    i       j  &        §     J»  .      '  '  i  uncle,  "  it  is  certainly  not  too  late  for  me  tortures  should  be  so  rich  and  luxuriant,  consider- 

has  been  covered  ^^da^^^.llu.lfa^  ^:  I  try."   That  uncle  stifi  lives,  and  has  been  en- 1  tog  the  immense  developement  of  insect  Me., 

part  of  he  Winter.  In :  mild  open  Winters  {  ln  our  orchard  we  have  a  large  number  of  |  joyi^g  ^  frui  %oi  th  wtree„  for  many  years.  |  Tb!e  grass,  whenever  the  sun  shines,  is  literally 
the  cabbages  are  very  hable  to  decay  pnn-  f  trees,  planted  at  different  times,  over  a  period  |^g  %  ^  we  cannot  all  be  SUre  of  living  j  swarming  with  them-butterflics  of  the  gayest 
apally  from the effects  o^^^^^s^ny^.  Our  early  planting  con- 1 1 0  8uch  avenerabl  e  age>  for  m  that  case  lfear!nues,  ar^l  beetles  of  brightest  colors-and 
kept  safely  by  taking  them  befoie  they  be-  %  sisted  of  a  great  many  varieties,  the  largest  l  „  „r  v  °-    „„  ttn«ma  ^A„^»t:x  .„   t,  .   ,  , 

a         j  u    *    ♦      ,1            ci,o,^  ;„i       .       „     ,.  ,                      ,            ?  ,  =  we  would  never  begin  as  "lime  enough   =the  air  is  filled  with  their  loud  murmurs, 
come  damaged  by  frost,  and  setting  them  mlp0rtion  of  which  were  removed  or  worked  =       , ,  ,  „  „  .,  „    °,t„  t„^A  „,  6a  ,°  I 

,  ,  '  .       ,     .  „  5  WOUld  become  the   motto,  instead   Ot,  as  nOW,  --      worc,  hp,-V,iirnrnna    in«pr-to    allnwnrl  in 

double  or  treble  rows  up  to  the  heads  intheiover  with  other  varieties.    Year  after  yeart,<lsr  ..      „    w  „  ,0  r  '  ,  rn  „  n  f  „■„,      =     Were  me  nelDlvorous  insects  allov,ea  to 
.,    ,  ,       „     =  ■>      i  "No  lime.  —  Fullers  forest  Tree  Vulturist.      s  mnitmw  tn  thpir  fniw  p-vtpnt  in  <snrii  favorfl- 

soil,  then  covering  with  straw,  and  roofing  |  tb;s  was  repeated,  until  we  reduced  our  num-l  =  multiply  to  tben  lullebt  extent  in  sucn  iavoia- 

with  boards,  so  as  to  throw  off  rain.    When  I  ber  fr0m  fifty  to  eight  sorts  for  market  pur- 1  ""T"~"'  ''" '"^ ~   M:„„::,:,::r  |  ble  circumstances  as  the  warmth  of  the  air  and 

stored  in  this  way,  they  will  be  accessible  at|p0ses.    The  largest  number  of  trees  of  any!  ^MiSEfillatXtt;                   !  the  verdure  of  the  earth  in  Switzerland  pro- 

anytime  during  Winter.    Cabbage  may  belvariety  in  om.  orchard  is  the  Duchesse  d'l  ^*                 I  &ace>   the  ric]l  Pastures   wllich  110 w  yield 

kept  for  a  long  time  by  packing  them  in  bar- 1  Angouleme,  which  variety,  with  us,  with  a! " |  abundant  food  for  upwards  of  a  milhon  and  a 

rels  with  dry  moss,  or  covering  them  in  the  j  few  exceptions,  has  produced  annual  crops.     I  GBSATIDEAB.                      |  half  of  catUe  would  speedily  become  bare  and 

harrpls  with  a  thick  coat  of  leaves  and  then  I    m  ,    »,.,      ,  r      !    ™  n  -,  .     ,     .  . ».         ,  .        .  I  leafless  deserts.    Not  only  in  their  power  of 

oarreis  wiui  a  miLK  cuai  ui  Kivw,  auu  lu™=    To  give  an  account  of  the  sales  of  fruit  from  =    What  is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is,  not!        .       .,  ....       .  .    ,  .  .  •., 

hparlino- the  barrels    This  nlan  succeeds  best  i  ,■        ,     -,       , ,  ,  £.      .  I .,  ,  .     ,»  ,  „       ^  ,      ,       =  growing  without  cultivation,  but  also  m  the 

neaaing  mi  uanut.    J-"^  iJUVU  c,ul'l'LUUB       =  our  entire  orchard  would  be  uusatisfactorv,  on  =  that  a  man  should  know  all  that  has  been  =  b     ,.    .  .      „  ,  .  •  '  M 

in  rntil  wpather    Tn  mild  or  warm  weathers  ,  ,     -.-^         •  i.,  -,  ■  ,  .    ^,       ...    .=  peculiarities  of  their  structure,  the  mountain 

in  coia  ^eainci.    in  muu  ui  waim  "Mlllu  i  account  of  the  difference  m  the  age  of  trees,  =  thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual!1  ,  ..  „    ,     .    „  Z  ,     T   ,    ,  f 

thpvroill  bent  and  decav  if  not  attended  to  l       ■  ,  I    i    ■       ^      ^  u    u  i  =  grasses  proclaim  the  hand  ot  trod.    Instead  ot 

tney  win  nun,  anu  utca^,  n  uui  «"-luiai  lu  =  varying,  as  they  do  from  two  to  seventeen  =  nature,  not  that  a  man  should  become  an  en-!6     -  /  ._ 

and  fippd  from  damaged  heads.  1  -  '      ,  4,  *  *v  ■  i      •      i  ■  >  1  producing  flowers  and  seed,  as  the  grasses  m 

ana  neeu  nom  uama^bu  ucdub.  =  years.  i  cyclopedia,  but  that  the  great  ideas  m  which  = 1  -in      i  i  t 

On  account  of  the  protracted  drought  of  the  I  Nine  years  ago  I  selected  a  single  row  of!  all  discoveries  terminate,  which  sum  up  all  j  *he  tran1ul1  va'le>^  Q0'  tu  ey°™S  P^^P1'1115 
past  season,  late  cabbages  have  not  headed]  thirty  Duchesse  d' Angouleme  trees,  planted !  sciences  which  the  philosopher  extracts  from  \  ^'0m  perfectly  lormed;  they  cling  arowc 
well,  and  unless  properly  managed,  they  will  I  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row.    Since  then  I  have  I  infinite  details,  may  be  comprehended  and  fell.  I  m  a   mt  °  DlossonJ-    iu  ]™ 

be  comparatively  worthless.    They   may  be  I  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  total  sales  of  f  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowl- 1  State  *T*  ™  "  par6°     °°  W1 

brought  to  perfection  by  setting  them  closer  j  pears  frorn  these  thirty  trees.  They  are  now  |  edge,  which  determines  the  mind's  dignity.  A  j  ^  a  ^  diatei°S  strike  root  ^nd^orm  indT 
together  in  deep  trenches  and  covering  with  |  seventeen  years  old,  and  have  produced  seven !  man  of  immense  information  may,  through!    ej  imme  la    y  ' 

«  *    „j  (i™  ™n>  (wi,  d«w»  tmmnrp  =         •     ■  \4  m,  .1    ■  .  „ ,  ,      •  V    c    •    =  pendent  grasses.    This  is  a  remarkable  adapta- 

straw  first,  and  then  wiui  nesU  stable  manuie.  |  cr0pS  m  eight  years.    The  trees  are  at  present  |  want  of  large,  comprehensive  ideas,  be  far  m-  \ l.  .  f  . . 

In  this  position,  the  heat  of  the  manure  will  [  looking  very  well,  and,  if  we  can  judge  from  1  ferior  in  intellect  to  a  laborer,  who,  with  little  | t10"  to  Clrcumstances,  lor  it  is  evident,  were 
induce  vegetation,  the  heads  will  grow  and  |  appearances,  they  will  continue  to  be  produc-  j  knowledge,  has  yet  seized  on  great  truths.  For  I  seeds  "istead  <»  "ving  Plan«  developed  in  the 
harden,  and  heads  and  leaves  will  be  bleached.  ]  tive  for  mal)y  years.    They  were,  originally, !  example,  I  do  not  expect  the  laborer  to  study !  f ase.    mountam  grasseE>  ™eY  w0^cl  De  llse" 
w.oy.,™  v„„ni  =-  ,      pi  it  v      -4,1    *  ,i  *«  'i      •'  »v        .    41  -4i       -4  Uess  m  the  stormy  regions  where  tiey  grow. 

—  Western  Mural.  =  dwarfs,  birt  I  am  quite  confident  tnay  are  =  theology  m  the  ancient  languages,  m  the  writ- 1  „  „  / 

 ^,  „  ,.  !  ,  .      .    V  a  •  .    .  .       c  ,,   I.        ?4.    -c  ,i       ■    4i    T-  4        e     .         =They  would  be  blown  away  far  i-om  the 

I  changed  to  standards,  and  this  is  true  of  the  =  mgs  of  tne  Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sect ;  nor  I  ,        ^e      ere  mtended  t )  clothe  to  s  of 
NOTES  ON  THE  GEAFE.  I  majority  of  our  Duchesse  d' Angouleme  trees  i  is  this  needful.    All  theology,  scattered  as  it  is  i  P  ac.eS    ey 'were  m  enc  ec    0  c  °   e'  0  sP0lJ 

—  !„,.     i.        .  „  „  ,         4,        i  ■  i        •  '=  foreign  to  their  nature  and  habits,  and  thus 

„  „  ,4  .    „.i„__- _™  \  The  sales  each  year  were  as  follows  :  =  through  countless  volumes,  is  summed  up  m  \  .  , ,         ,„         :  , 

The  success  of  grape  culture  m  a  laigepoi-i  ■>  _r  _       ,  •.  '    '       ,  .     ,  .  .  .  =  the  species  would  speedily  perish.  —Bible 

c  4i.    tt  -4i  Q4„4„„  i„       in„™,  nmii  s  The  1st  crop,  ihc  trees  eight  years  old  -  $120,001  (he  idea  of  God  ;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bright;         *      .   „  .       ,    „  '  1  .„ 

tionof  the  United  States  is  no  longer  pi ob- =      2d   139.41=     ,  •       .        \  .       ,        n       ,  ,    ,  f ,    \  Teachings  m  Nature,  by  H.  Macrrallan. 

lematical;  and  the  large  amount  of  capital!     «       j;:;;;;;:;;:;;;:;;;;:;:;;::;:::::::::::::    13s  I  and  clear. n  the  laborers  soul,  and  he  has  the } 

invested  and  of  intelligent  industry  engaged  in  I  «    ^—^..—....y..^..^    ^|  essence  of  theological  hbranes,  and  a  farhigh- 1   

this  branch  of  horticulture  render  it  not  only  a  [      «"  -   I  ^  ^bt  than  ^ S  thousands  °[  "noyn- 1    Natuee's  Babometees.-A  venerable  gen- 

subject  of  local  interest,  but  of  national  ini-l    T-  ,   .  VBar  nrof],lrP(]  ,lil>Ptv  ffml.i ed  dlvlfes-    A  gi  eat  mind  is  termed  by  a  few  |  tleman     ith      hom  we  recentiy  conversed 

•J  !    lne  row  last  year  Proaice"  mrtety  IC>ui  =  great  ideas  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose  details.  1  ,  .      .,  /  .u 

portance.  I  bushels  of  marketable  fruit,  which  sold  for  1    T ,  ,        '  ,  !  assured  us  that  spiders  were  the  best  barome- 

In  many  sections  of  the  country,  vineyards  |$705  Tkei.e  wag  a  scarcity  0f  peaches  last !  I  bave  known  very  learned  men  who  seem- { ters  yet  produced.  The  borometers  invented 
of  greater  or  less  extent  have  been  planted,  I  ar"  and  s  -m  con=eciuence,  brought ! ed  t0  me  Very  p00r  ^  intellect'  because  they|by  scienCe;  he  affirmed,  only  indicated  the 
and,  where  conducted  with  a  reasonable  de-  j  b;(rh'er  .  eg  ^  ugua]  j  will  in  ms  col>  |  bad  no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it  that  a  j  kind  of  weather  we  are  to  immediately  have ; 
gree  of  care  and  intelligence,  haye  been  grati-  { Q°ction  that  this  'row  is  the  best  in  our  1  man  haS  studied  ever  so  minutely  the  histories  |  wbile  the  spicier  unerringly  told  the  character 

fying  and  remunerative  to  their  owners.  Ex- 1  orc]lar(L  a.nd  no  other  of  an  equal  number  of!  °f  Greece  and  Komei  if  the  Sreat  ideas  of  free- 1  of  the  weather  for  several  days  in  advance, 
ceptions  have  not  occurred,  we  believe,  more !  treeg  bag  ielded  as  abundantly  •  nor  do  I  give  ^  d°m'  &nd  beauty>  and  valor  and  sPiritual  enCT- 1  For  instance,  if  the  weather  is  likely  to  become 
frequently  than  in  any  other  branch  of  horti- [  tliCse  fi,rures  as  a  guide  or  criterion  in  pewl85",^76'^*  bfen  kindled  by  Uiose  records  in- 1  raiuy)  windy)  or  in  other  respects  disagreea- 
culture  or  agriculture.    Planters  should  bear  f  culture;  ^  simply  place  them  before  this  so- ! t0   V1Dg    "eS  m  1     illumination  \  ble>  tlie  spiders  make  very  short  and  firm  the 

in  mind  thai  it  takes  no  more  ground,  nor  j  ciet  t(J  e]low  what  can  be  realized  from  this! of  0n  age  doesuot  consl6t 'm  the  amount  of  its  j  terminating  filaments  on  which  their  webs  are 
costs  any  more  trouble  to  cultivate  good|variet  ■  From  practiCal  experience,  I  am !  knowledSe>  but  in  the  broad  and  noble  Prmci" !  suspended.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  spiders 
varieties,  than  poor,  worthless,  foxy  trash ;  j  thoroughly  convinced  that  pear  culture  can  be!  p.les  of  v,'Uch  that  kaowledge  is  the  founda-|make  the  terminating  filaments  or  fastenings 
and  should  be  careful  in  their  selections,  and  j  made  °  lar"-e  profit    and  is  a  safe  in- 1 tion  and  1DSPlrel'!  the  truth  is'  that  tbe  most  i  uncommonly  long,  the  weather  will  continue 

plant  only  those  of  high  quality,  that  have  ]  vestrnent,  where  the  requirements  are  com-! IabolioUS  aud  euccessM  studf^  is  confi^d  in  \  severe  from  ten  to  a  dozen  days, 
proved   themselves   hardy,    productive  and  [  Hed  witlL  We  have  made        culture  profit-!      resources  to  a  very  tew  ot  ^ods  works  ;-|    g  iders  uguall     make  alterations  in  their 
healthy,  as  fruit  from  such  vines  will  always  J  ^    aUh      h  we  have  met  with,  during  our  1 but  thiS  llmlted  k°owledfe  of  ^  m^  still  j  webg  once     twent  fom.  hours.    If  they  are 
command  an  extra  price,  and  find  a  ready  sale.  |  apprenticeship,  many  serious  reverses;  but,  !  suS^st  universal  laws,  broad  principles,  ideas,  |  M      mdoient,  and  do  not  even  watch  for 
A  few  dollars'  extra  cost  in  the  puiehasing  of  { of  ^      disco„raged  by  these  draw-!  whJch  by  their  nature  rule  over  all  knowledge,  j  fl.     rain  ^  engue_    Jf  th(j  g 

vines  of  good  quality  will  be  found  money  well  ]  back    th    iacited  extra  efforts  on  our     t_    j  which  are  intnnsica  ly  g  orious,  quickening,  |       oufc  -n  a  ghowe   aud  geem  act.ye 

invested,  and  better  than  planting  vines  of  in-  j  j   j  ^comprehending,  eternal.^.  ta«v.    |  ed  ^  putting  aflairg  -n  gQod  conditioDj  it  % 

ferior  grades  and  quality  at  half  price.  INDUCEMENT  TO  PLANT  TEEES.  |  T.  "  j  certain  proof  that  the  rain  will  be  of  short  dur- 

A  vineyard  properly  planted  and  cared  for  I  —  |  MOUNTAIN  GEASSES.  |  ation,  and  that  it  will  be  clear  weather  for 

will  last  a  life  time.    Therefore  make  a  good !    How  often  do  we  meet  men,  with  an  abund- 1  |  gome  tmie.    jf  during  stormy  weather,  the 

and  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  as  on  this  |  ance  of  means,  who  will  tell  you  they  would  j  The  mountain  grasses  grow  spontaneously ;  |  spiderg  are  geen  fixing  their  damaged  nets  in 
depend  your  profits.   Were  I  to  selec^six  I  like  to  have  a  few  trees  here  or  there,  a  vine-  j  they  require  no^  culture  but  such^as  the^  rain  |  the  evening,  it  certainly  indicates  that  the  night 

■  for 
.  witness- 
_  _  j  sky  looked  most  threat- 
ware,  Rogers'  Hybrid  No.  19,  Allen's  Hybrid ;  I  don't  care  for  the  expense,  but  I  can't  wait  so  j  Nowhere  is  the  grass  so  green  or  vigorous  as  j  ening;  and  hag  neyer  knQwn  the  sigu  to  fail, 
and  then  the  Diana,— the  last  being  the  best  I  long."  lean  count  many  such  men  among  {on  the  beautiful  slopes  of  lawn-like  pastures  j 
grape  in  this  section.   We  shall,  by  such  a  j  my  acquaintance  who  have  made  the  same  ]  upon  the  Alps,  radiant  with  the  glory  of  wild  | 

selection,  lengthen  the  season  of  this  most  j  excuse  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  I  flowers,  and  ever  musical  with  the  hum  off  The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  fric- 
delicious  fruit.   Any  good  corn-ground,  which '  they  have  not  commenced  that  grove  or  vine- 1  grasshoppers  and  the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells.  —  1  tion,  nor  man  perfected  without  adversity. 

,  *"""" "       '  Advice  fob  Those  who  don't  Want  It.— Some  short  sighted  people  heap  their  manure  to  make  it  rot.    This  is  the  height  of  folly.  Let 

it  alone  three  or  four  years,  and  it  will  rot  itself.  If  there  is  so  much  manure  in  the  yard  that  the  cattle  can't  wade  through  it,  get  some  rails  and 
fence  off  a  yard  on  the  other  side  of  the  barn.  If  it  accumulates  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  get  to  the  barn,  sell  out,  or  move  the  barn. 
Don't  waste  your  money  and  time  by  trying  to  raise  fruit  trees.  It  requires  an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  prune  and  fight  the  worms  aud  mice ;  and 
then  if  they  grow  and  bear  fruit,  bad  boys  may  steal  it ;  you  can  save  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  by  not  planting  any.  Better  spend  your  money  for 
tobacco  and  your  time  in  smoking  it. 
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ire  of  the  I  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 


-Iff  it  r>  jMt    H-ttiri  ^tl^tl^t?  ST??!  V  ^  ''icil  misdirected  industry  is  the  fabrication  off  "No  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge 
|J  ^fiiw  Qilfj        -t+iV-ltA  jail  kinds  of  impossible  monsters  by  the  curious  i  cultivation  of  fruit,  will  allow  grass  to  grow| 

„   j  combination  of  parts  of  different  animals.  ]  around  his  young  trees.    It  is  a  great  draw- 1    Wood  ashes  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Of 

G.  w.  and  S.  S.  FOSS.  EDITORS.  I  It  was  therefore  quite  conceivable  that  the  j  back  upon  their  growth  and  health.    For  sev- }  manures  in  the  culture  of  the  potato. 

 „„„„„„„,.  I  whole  thing  was  an  imposition  ;  that  the  same  !  eral  years,  at  least — and  we  would  recommend  I    Up  to  Nov.  1st,  there  had  been  exported 

SATURDAY    DECEMBER  7    18(17  I  beautiful  glass-spicules  separated  from  some  j  it  at  all  times — the  soil  should  be  kept  pulver-  j  this  year,  from  this  country,  47,S27,34't  pounds 
 '  !  unknown  organism  had  been  twisted  into  afized  around  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees.    Only  |  of  cheese. 

 " j  cord  by  the  Japanese,  and  then  manipulated  so  j  give  your  trees  as  much  attention  as  you  give  |    Stock  hogs  and  cattle  are  very  cheap  i: 

TOO  MANY  CANDIDATES.  |  as  to  have  their  fibres  bound  together  by  some  |  your  cornfield,  or  your  cabbage  bed,  ainl  ihc  r.' hiiaiiy  parts  oi  the  West,  on  account  of  llu 

Reports  from  Washington  state  that  there  !  marine  animal.    It  is  now,  however,  learned  j  will  be  no  secret  in  the  raising  of  superior  j  high  price  or  scarcity  of  feed, 
are  over  thirty  applicants  foj  the  office  or  Com-  j  U»at  such  crystal  threads  are  often  brought  up  j  crops  of  good  fruit."  _  j    The  potato  crop  in  Northern  Indiana  is  plen- 

missioner  of  Agriculture.    These  candidates  1  {™m  tue  decP  sea  hy  the  fisherman  on  the  ]  j  tiful  and  of  prime  quality,  and  the  apple  crop 

are  from  different  States  although  a  majority  1  wast  of  Portugal,  and  that  they  closely  re-]    The  beet  sugar  question  continues  to  be  dis- 1  is  better  than  usual. 

belong  to  the  West.  There  is  no  disputing  the !  semble  those  of  Japanese  origin.  The  Portu- {  cussed  in  the  Western  agricultural  press.  The  j  F].om  thc  censug  of  New  York  m  ,$(;5  it 
claims  of  the  Western  States,  for  it  is  some  j  call  them  "sea-whips,"  and  deem  them  j  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  is  full  of  doubt,  j  seems  ,hat  ,hc  number  of  ^  of  lh|j  ^ 
years  since  that  section  had  a  representative  at  1 of  unlucky  omen.  No  sponge  has  been  found  |  « -\ve  are  siow  t0  believe  that  the  manu-  j  was  5,521,010,  an  increase  of  71  per  cent,  iu 
the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  { connected  with  the  specimens  from  the  coast  !  fixture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  can  ever  be  j  ten  years. 

West  has  become  the  great  centre  of  our  agri- 1  of  Portugal  ;  but  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  ]  raade  profitable  to  this  country.  There  are  j  Onions  are  best  preserved  by  keeping  at  an 
cultural  productions,  yielding  nearly  all  our! that  'hey  are  rea!1y  tbe  product  of  a  variety  of]  observable  in  all  favorable  statements  some  [even  temperature  and  iu  a  dry  atmosphere, 
breadstuff's  and  a  large  per  centage  of  our  beef!  sponge,  several  of  which  are  known  to  pro-  j  admitted  drawbacks.  The  roots  require  much  I  Tbey  bcar  considerable  frost  if  not  moved 
and  pork.    Yet  wc*do  not  wish  a  Commis-!duce  spicula  or  sma11  silicious  organisms  of  j  preparation  to  lit  them  for  the  mill,  and  then  |  whae  frozen: 

sioner  of  Agriculture  appointed  on  sectional  |  kindred  aspect.  In  the  great  Natural  History  j  the  juice  requires  a  great  deal  of  handling,  that  j  Tennessee  is  about  to  protect  its  sheep 
interests  or  territorial  claims.  Special  qualifi-  j  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ]  iS)  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  great  many  differ- 1  growers  by  the  passage  of  a  law  taxing  every 
cations  for  the  office  should  be  the  principal  | Philadelphia,  a  full  sized  illustration  of  the  |  ent  processes  before  it  will  make  sugar,  and  j  dog  $2  each,  after  exempting  one  for  each 
recommendation.  j  Hyalonema  of  Japan  may  be  seen :  and  among  J  then  nothing  is  said  about  quality,  which  leads  |  family.    The  exemption,  it  is  thought,  will 

The  agricultural  industry  of  this  country  is  of  I the  specimens  iu  the  cabinet  a  smaller  variety  j  us  still  to  doubt  whether  this  tedious  process  {  kcep  the  dog  falnily  as  uumCrous  as  ever. 

°     .    .      ,  ,       ,         i-i   s  which  was  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  West  In-  =  can  ever  compete  successfully  with  the  canes    m     e  c  n  ■  tr  1 

such  vast  extent  and  character,  and  is  becom- 1  ..  ..         .      ,  §    .      „,         .  ,!    The  farmers  of  Craig  county,  Va.,  have 

.„     ,     .      ,  ,,  .„„,„.,:  dies,  at  S.inta  Cruz.    Objects  so  singular  are  :  juice  ol  the  tropics  which  is  already  elaborated  I  „  „  „  ,  .  „„,    ■    ,„.„  ,   '   ,  . 

in''  so  rapidly  developed,  that  we  cannot  be  =       ',  ..  ,    „    '= J  .  1  :  sown  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever  planted  in 

?•  c  j   '..  '        »„„,.„<•  .!  worthy  the  attention  ot  the  curious,  and  often  without  extra  labor  or  expense  by  a  tropica  : ,,  ,  „„,   ,    „  ,..,.„,„„      ,  .,  ,, 

satisfied  'With  a' stationary  Department  of  Ag-  =       . J  '  :  ,  :  that  countv,  and  it  looks  remarkably  well. 

.  .  f       ,   ,  w  ,.,.„„=  striking  illustrations  ot  the  wonders  of  crea-j  sun.    Taxing  out  the  free  gifts  of  nature  can  1  _ 

riculturc.    Tlie  present  bureau  at  TV  ashington  1  .       0         .  /        ,  1  •  *  ,,  ,    .  .   , .  :    There  are  now  in  the  State  of  New  York 

,  .,      1  ,      „  ,    ,     .°,  %  tive  power  which  has  endowed  the  dull,  blind;  never  make  a  naturally  poor  business  profitable:     1  0  1  1>LW  lorK 

answered  its  purpose  when  first  organized;:       r  ,  .  .  ...  ■.  .  ..  ,  .    -      :  „  Imore  than  500  cheese  factories  uainff  the  milk 

*   1     .  ,  °. ,.    .    I  sponge  with  instinct  bv  which  it  is  led  to  form  =  to  consumers.  ;  iiw.i.  ui.iu  .iuu  uiusi,  uuoin,.,  ujii0  nil  uhik 

but  at  the  present  period,  with  our  rapidly  de-  = °    j  .        •    =  _  !  of  over  "no  000  cows 

»      •    1,        .-.i      ■,]•        (•  f|m  'he  depths  of  the  oceau,  and  form  the?  |  .  u,u  *«",uw  cuwa. 

veloped  agriculture,  with  mi  ions  o  acres  o  }  fliuty  silica  febrics  s0  beautiful  andsoesquhite  j  The  London  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  a  late|  Underground  stables  for  fhe  reception  of 
new  y  cu  in  a  ;e  ant ,  eu  mu  ^1  01m  proc ^  uc- 1  struc[ure  tbat  they  surpags  the  handy  work  j  date,  has  the  following  on  tbe  English  wheat  j  manures  should  have  upon  the  bottom  a  layer 
tions  am  aggrega  e  va  ue  c      or  an  en  aig    |  ^  ^  QiQgt  ex     t  of  humau  artists.  !  market.    "  Farmers  continuing  to  thresh  more !  of  muck,  or  in  the  absence  of  that,  loam  and 

and  improved  Department.    The  Government  (  i  freel     and  importations  being  fair,  with  the  I  turf  from  fences  and  roadsides.    Anything  of 

gtves  every  advantage     encouragement  and ,    |  prosp;ct  0f  an  open  Winter  in  the  Baltic,  the  I  this  sort  spread  on  the  floors  of  the  vault  to 

protection  to  our  manufacturing  interests,  and  |   SHSIT  0?  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PEESS.  downwa^s  on  wheat  haS  gone  further!  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more  will  make  a 

^kraralinduir  ""ttoourg.-^    ^  ^  ^  ^  „How  mucb  ]  t0  about  3,.  per  quarter  down.    With  a  mild  I  good  absorbent  of  liquid  manures,  and  add 

f  milk  should  be  put ^into  pans  in  order  to  obtain!  season,  there  may  still  be  some  temporary  de- 1  considerably  to  the  mass. 

Hence,  the  importance  ot  selecting  tue  Debt  x_  ^  quantity  0f  crean)  ?  »   Mr.  Willard,  |  cline  ;  but  a  return  to  cold  would  be  calculated  j    The  farmers  iu  various  sections  of  Missoui  i 

man  that  can  be  found,  m  any  part  of  the  j  edUor^f  the  Utjca  r[era](])  believes  that  tbe  old  1  to  stop  the  movement,  and  bring  about  another  i  and  Kansas  have  suffered  severely  from  prairie 
country,  to  fill  the  office  ot  Commissioner  01 1  notiorl  that  cream  cannot  rise  throu-h  a  depth  1  advance,  as  the  week  closed  rather  dearer  fori  fires.    In  some  sections  whole  farms  have  beui 
Agriculture.    W  e  know_  that  all  appointments  |  q{  ^       ler  ^  iuche    is  m  ^   ]  foreign.    The  want  of  old  English  wheat  con- 1  devastated,  and  thc  losses  are  very  heavy, 

to  Federal  positions  are  influenced  by  politics ; ;  *    „  T  c  .  ]  tinues  l0  be  felt  ancl  this  must  lcad  to  a  large  I  .   _    .  ,j        -  _      _  .  ... 

and  that  to  secure  oflice  it  has  been  necessary  =         3  me  wrau=c  county  i.umcib  say  5  >  =>       Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  ot  >iew  lork,  writes  to 

jdii  mai.  iu  iaiiic  uiua  a  ius  Uvea  uauMj,)  :     j        .  constimi)  inn  ot  the  latt  import?,  and  =  ,  t     „  .,   .  «■       .  - 

to  exhibit  one's  nolitical  record     0nalifica- i     y       b  "  =     1      =      ,  ,       .       ,  i  r      i  the  Country  Gentleman  that  from  information 

to  exmoit  ones  political  recoiu.     v^uanuea  above  plan  as  they  can  cret  to  set  the  ^  ^c  believe  every  sack  that  can  be  spared  from !  „     .  .„ 

lions  of  this  kind  should  have  no  influence  in  I  1     '  *        b  = „     ■      .    ■„  ^         .1     .      •  =  gained  while  111  Lnirland  recently,  he  lully 

uou&oiimb  muu  suouiu  uaauu  imiucuuc  iii  shallower  in  nans  and  the  cream  is  of  I  the  Con  inent  will  be  wanted.    America  can!5  .  ,    ,.    T   -    ,  .,  . 

the  ^election  of  a  Commissioner     We  want  "  1      '  eieani  is  01  agrees  with  Mr  Lawes    statement  that  the 

inc  „iiecuon  01  a  ^ouimusionei.    w  e    am  |         CluaHty  because  a  small  surface  beine 1  do  little  this  year :  the  Baltic  has  been  doing  its  1  °    ,         .  _    .    ,  „  .        .  .... 

no  nolitician  for  that  office     What  we  desire,  =  1      - '  ucl-a'U!'c  ?  &mau  "uiihws  ovmg  ■  ■,.  ,    =  wheat  crop  of  England  this  vear  is  one-fifth  be- 

no  poiuiei.ui  101  mai  ojoll.    >v  uai  \>  u  i  exDosed  to  the  air  there  is  not  liability  for  the  ^  best  for  some  time,  without  sending  enough;:  -  _ 

Mid  what  the  farmin"  interest  demand  is  an  I  LAP°seu  10  iue  an,  iucie  is  n<  1  naonuj  lor  me  >  o         o   >  .  average.    He  estimates    he  crop  in 

anawuaiuie  iarmin0  luiuisi  utmanu,         !  ton  of  the  cream  to  "et  dry  which  has  a  tend- 1  and  it  13  only  to  Russia  that  we  can  look  for:  0  * 

educated,  practical,  progressive  agriculturist. :  1   "      nu  uaaa  w  „u  uiy,  wmcn  nas  a  tena  .  i  France  as  at  least  one-seventh  below  an  aver- 

euueaieu,  p.aeuea,,        ,,a.an.  o     uiu         ,  %  ^  fleok  ^         g  y      ,  auy  amountl  whose  ports  m  the  mildest  season  | 

one  who  comprehends  the  ex  ent  and  charac-  f     ^  ook  „XJ  cJm  { are  fast  closed  in  Winter.    Some  of  our  cotem-  j a^  ... 

terofour  grea    industry,  and  who  possesses]  *  graduated  scales,  and  set !  poraries  have  anticipated  an  early  deluge  of|J"»  f f  Growth  or  whea  '  fn  our 

executive  abilities  sufiieient  to  manage  an  im-:J     '    .  '  :      .  ,  .   ,     ...     „  ,,    ,,    ,      :  cu  to  the  growth  ot  wheat,  in  oui  Western 

ciaumciiuiiiuBiBiuiJuw.      """'^  "       s  mi  it  at  different  depths  from  two  to  IS  inches  !  grain  on  our  shores  ;  but,  with  all  the  flue  ua- :  ,      ,r.  '  .  . 

proved  and  extended  Department  of  Agricul- i        aL  um,-1LUI' U"-Plus> 11UL"       ^  > 0  mcues.  =  a  1      .  States,  such  as  Minnesota  and  California,  is  so 

piouuaim  lucimm  .°        :  The  depth  of  cream  was  always  in  proportion  :  tions  that  may  obtain  between  now  and  harv-  =      .   '       ,     ,    .  ,  ,         7  .• 

ture.    Give  us  such  a  man,  and  itwiU  matter]  ™°  t"f  muk  !  est,  we  think  great  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  I  thf  ^-p  ' 'C  ^"'-TT 

little  from  what  State  or  section  he  is  called  j         ^uan  ^     mU^_  |  t0wards  the  close  of  the  season,  to  meet  the  I  ^at  the,  Sml  1S  b,e,Dg  ^ 

«,  „„  1  ,    .     „  ,,     ,T       „       ,  .    :  , :  Hasty  plowing  and  irregular  sowing  give  tbe 

from:  I    A  correspondent  of  the  New  Hampshire  =  present  enormous  consumption,  and  that  good :       ,  °   ,  ° 

-n  6  _  ,3.  •  -  x  iI.a  .U:.       n-rit^en  It  lonn  i„  ■    i      i  . .         r,        i    ,  ,       ....  =  weeds  as  good  chance  as  w heat.  Miuucsota. 

P.  fe.—  Since  the  above  was  wnUeu,  it  is  an- ;  parmer  who  has  been  residing  m  the  bouth,  :  prices  must  be  paid,  '  :,.,,.-  - 

mnn„^  ti.ot  f/,1  rmmn  nf  TiiinnU  lms  been  =       «,,.,•    .1  i  I  which  a  few  years  ago  averaged  2?  bushels  ot 

nounccd  that  Col.  i.apion,  ot  Illinois,  nas  ucen  =  says  «  tbat  dunng  the  war  large  quantities  off  :    ,  ,  ,  ,„ 

appointed  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.         I  cotton  were  hauled  by  ox  teams  from  Texas  to  ^    «  -  .  '-•  ]  wheat  to  tbe  acre,  now  produces  scarcely  12. 

  ^«r  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  tUeacre 

THE  HYALONEMA,  OR  GLASS-R0PE.       j  were  employed.    The  Spanish  oVeU  Were  yoked ! W^  "I"  ^^ZZ^.c^JT^^  ^  !  T°T 

~  ,.  Iby  the  head  ;  the  Texan  by  the  neck,  or  in  our !     ,  M ,  "S?       fi  \  w  uf  Thi    -  m  1 0sford°oun,J''  Ma,nC-  '    8tarch  ml1  ,,n  ,A»- 

Tiiebe  are  are  some  strange  things  in  the  |  ^    Workiii"  t'lUs  together  the  sn  ic  ~x       l"'0,ected  r°r  the  hrst  'N  m-e-     1  ms         !  dover  bus  ground  twenty-five  thousand  bushels 

sea,  Whose  origin  is  a  mystery,  yet  ttolriMitv  of  the  held  ^tfr  was  so^inifent  thaHt^  Portant'  and  we  know  of  iustances  ^clc  j  of  them  into  starch  already,  this  year, 

reach  of  our  philosophy;  objects  which  seem  I        ^  ot  11  ?     ,   \  ^  " '    =°  ""'"test,  that it ,  th        ^  of  ctollars'  worth  of  high  priced]    _•  immeu9e  nuantities  of 

~    j   i<  ,         •  .  -  was  generally  adopted  by  the  American  teams- :      .  ,.    ,       .       i„„.r».Lj.nf  n™e™ni»i    Jiungai\  has  sent  immense  quanuues  oi 

really  to  have  suffered  "a  sea  change  mroj       ^  &  4hes  that  a  few  yoke  of  steers!^8  fo^  °^J^e  I  wheat  to  France  thi,  year.    The  transactions 

something  rich  and  strange.'   Among  these  « |         k  «n.alk  Spanish,»and  ^l^aut.on    It »  nota  que      ^^j^  ^j,  fa,,  ^1  B»W  in  this 

the  glass-:  o,,c,  the  work  apparently  ol  a  marine  |    J  .   d  ftt  om.  ^  |  for  vines  hat  are  most  distinguished  for  this  ,     ,n  alone  havc  alnounted  t0  ncar|y  eight  mil- 

animal  or  sponge,  or  something  of  tbe  kh*b !"  _  {quality  often  suffer  exceedingly  .1  exposed  jj.^  s    Complaint  is  made  that  trans- 

it of  what  kind  continues  to  puzzle  the  ex- 1    A  cm.lous  discovery,  says  tlie  American  1  *»™Z tuc  mst  Wiutcr '  ,heir  1,cnod  °ff  f^th !  portation  is  inadequate, 
perts  in  natural  history.    Think  of  a  bundle  of  \  F         ha8  been  made  hi  France,  regarding !  ^  not  pnough  to  establish  tacmp  Orleans  Picayune  proposes  to  in- 

■»nn  or  "no  ilivends  of  lvinamrcn+ "ilen  orclear1  ,     ■  a  ■  ,  ,,       n,     °  :  thoroughly  in  the  soi  and  impart  their  natural  :     lUCNew      leans  i  icaj  uuc  proposes  iu 

_00ot  oOOtlueadso  tianspaHiu  ..nc.  orcltar|tUe  lufluence  0f  iron  on  vegetables.    On  the  y  1  cheap- •  crease  sugar  culture  in  Louisiana  by  separating 

crystal  glisten  ng  with  a  lustre  like  the  mcst|cbalky  sbores,  where  there  is  an  absence  *|^'^^^^  milling 
brilliant  threads  of  spunks,  each  thread  18  |  ir0Dj  vegeta,i011  is  sere  and  withered  in  appear-  ]  °    and  most  1  **  cane.    The  land  could  then  be  divided  into 

miles  long,  of  the  thicks  of  a  steel  knitting  ]  aDCei  wbicb)  K  appeavs,  is  removed  by  the  ap-  j  straw,  leaves,  or  any  Utter  that  may ^afford  a  f  .  d  b 

needle  in  the  nu^,  and  tapering  towards  ]  plica;iou  0f  «  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. }  »*.*or  or  mtce  should  be  avoided  and  m  co  -  f  nwd«ate  fcn,    w Inch    houW  be 
either  end  to  point,  the  whole  bmmtejLrricot beans,  watered  with  this  substance,  1  '*>S  ™*  ^  <*r*™  care  should  be  taken  o  | 8  J  ''^l^  ^  fea8ible  aB  i , 

coiled  like  a  st«nd  of  rope  into  a  lengthened }  acquired  an  addtfional  weight  of  sixty  per  cent.  | lcave  no  holes  near  he  vine  or  its  ^^l^^^^^^^S^ 
spiral  witb  vi  more  or  less  permanent  twist,!  ulbeni^  .peaches,  pears,  grape  vines  andl^ich  water  may  collect  and  sand.    As  be^sfolu  ^J^^es^ 
while  fee  upper  portions  are  payed  out  like  j  wbcat,  ^  advantages  from  the  same  treat-pines  are  to  remain  covered  until  the  period  of  i  u^e  gone,  never 
the  •bristles  of  a  glittering  brush.    The  lower  ]  ment. 
end  of  this  coil  is  embedded  perpendicularly  in  !  t-u]  . 

the  middle  of  a  rounded  mass  of  sponge,  from  |  cation  of  tbe  suiphatc  of  iron  on  soils  where  it !  coil  the  vines  around  me  siock  as  ciose.y  as  ,  as  everyimng  uepem,,  ««  «~  — -  - 
Which  it  seems  to  grow,  or  of  which,  at  least,  j  is  dcsircd  ,0  produce  au  ear,y  crop.  In  view  j  Possible  without  injunng  them,  and  cover  with  |  they  then  acquire.  ^  »bout  U»e  hme  he 
it  seems  to  form  a  part.  A  marvellous  organi- 1 of  t*esc  fact  ,  the  Farmer  asks:-"  What  be- !  a  »««icient  depth  oi  soil  to  prevent  the  storms  | are  going  dry  for  he  longer  hey  can  be  kept 
zation  truly ;  but  brought  from  Japan,  its  origin  j  Comcs  of  a„  [he  scales  which  fall  from  the  au-  j  »f  Winter  from  aying  them  bare  It  is  not ,  m  milk  then^.he  longer  tncj 
would  cas  suspicion  upon  tbe  genuine  marine  fcft,  of  0Ur  land  ? »  freezinS  which  urjurc,  but  t  ie  sudden  changes  |  thereafter.  Tae>  should  be  „,.1k  1  perffeqiy 
nature  of  tbe  product  did  not  microscopic!  }  of  temperature.  Another  advantage  gained  by  ]  clean  at  every  milking,  and  fh  the  Winter 
evidence  ar^ply  attest  that  it  could  not  be!  The  Farmer's  Home  Jouraal,  of  Kentucky,  j  covering  is  protection  against  frosts  in  thc  ]  time,  a  lew  turmps  or  potatoes  should  heaven 
human  manufacture.  The  Japanese  are  won-  j  expresses  some  practical  ideas  about  permitting  j  Spring,  as  thc  buds  are  held  back  and  do  not  j  in  addition  to  their  other  food,  to  increase  thc 
derfully  ingenious,  and  one  favourite  aim  of !  grass  to  grow  arouud  fruit  trees.    Here  is  one.  5  push  as  early  as  if  unprotected."  t  flow  of  milk.  ^  

" TlSE  liams  6f  Maryland  aud  Virginia  have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Premiums  for  hams  were  awarded  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society.  Those  who  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  bams,  report,  says  the  Amermn  Farmer,  that  they  were  of  excellent 
onaiitv    The  following  is  the  receipt  after  which  those  were  packed  down  which  received  the  first  premium.    '■  For  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork  take  eight 

*1        V    -      .       .      ,  '  ,°   '  >  l..f  1  „,.„„„   „„„„„,!  n  hoir  nnnmsa  nf  nntnoli    nnH  fnllr  rr:\    lins  ot  Water.      "illX  tllCabuVi 


The  Wmm  mil  Fimida 


The  Fireside  $$use, 


JjE ATIiVG  THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

There's  sunshine  on  the  meadows, 

And  sunshine  on  Hie  road, 
And  through  tbe  brightness  (oils  my  horse 
Beneath  a  weary  load  ; 
Ard  as  I  star.d  beside  my 
my  eyes, 

I  hear  (lie  clii'dien  kugu  to  see  the  household  gods  I 
prize . 

There  was  a  time  when  this  old  home 

Was  full  of  mirth  ard  glee. 
But  one  by  one  the  household  went 

And  left  it  all  to  me— 


I  She  wants  to  give  it  up ;  but  she  is  so  attached  I  ered  to  rescue  her.  When  he  again  came  up,  j  soft  eyes,  shaded  by  long,  dark  lashes,  are  full 
[to  the  girls  that  she  will  not  do  so  until  some  [  with  the  small,  insensible  figure  lying  so  still  j  of  intelligence  and  pure,  holy  light.  Her  small, 
1  one  can  take  her  place  that  she  can  feel  con-  j  and  pale  in  his  arms,  there  was  a  unanimous  |  slight  figure  is  covered  with  a  soft  white  shawl  • 
1  fidence  in.  Mother !  mother !  what  was  that  ?" }  murmur  of  sympathy  through  the  now  large  j  and  the  tiny  white  fingers  are  busied  in  knit- 
|  They  were  all  on  their  feet  with  white  faces  |  crowd.  The  squire's  sod,  young  Ralston,  had  j  ting.  George,  a  tali,  ruanly  youth  is  seated 
land  trembling  figures.  A  fearful  crash,  fol-f  fainted  again  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  |  beside  her,  bending  over  a  sum. 
I  lowed  by  a  shriek  of  agony,  had  caused  Jessie's  j  quarry,  and  been  carried  home;  and  all  the!  A  low  sigh  from  Jessie  made  her  mother 
|ml  exclamation.  With  trembling  fingers,  Mrs.  [  rough  men  and  sympathizing  women  who  had  |  look  up. 
ate,  win  my  an     e  ore ^  Harrig  un]atoned  tue  door.    The  wind  blew  it  I  braved  the  storm  to  aid  the  "  man  lost  in  the  |    "  What  is  the  matter  darling?" 

[open,  and  drifted  the  falling  snow  into  the  f  quarry,"  gathered  about  the  little  figure.  Gentle}  "  I  was  wishing,  mother,  that  I  was  of  some 
I  room.    Nothing  was  heard  for  an  instant  but !  hands  lifted  her  from  the  arms  of  her  deliverer ;  | l,se  m  the  world." 

|  the  howling  of  the  wind;  then  came  a  low  I  and  she  was  carried  to  the  little  cottage.    Herj    "Why,  Jessie,  you  are  of  use.    You  help 

[moan,  and  a  voice  cried  "Help!"  | mother,  chilled  and  despairing,  laid  her  upon  [me  in  my  sewing;  you  draw  now  most  beau- 

I     "Mother,  some  one  has  fallen  into  the  quar- 1 the  litlle  bed;  while  Georgey  crept  from  his  j  tifnlly,  so  Mr.  Ralston  says:  and  you  knit  a 

,  I  ry."   And  Jessie  sprang  out.    "I  know  every  I  st°o1  by  ,he  fire  to  Saze  at  his  sister>  whom  he  I  S^ft  dejil." 
A  quiet  house  of  vacant  iocms,  each  made  a  ssciedi  ■>  fa  J  -_  _ -.  " 

place  |  step  of  the  way  ;  do  not  fear  for  me."   Then,  [had  last  seen  so  full  of  life  and  energy, 

By  echo  ot  a  missing  voice,  or  dream  of  vanished  face.  I  raising  her  voice,  she  cried,  "Courage!  I  am  I who  now  lay  so  still  and  white.    The  iwuij     "Yes-"  said  Jessie  thoughtfully-  "but  I 

irnmintr"  1  was  cleared  of  all  but  a  few  sympathising!.         ".'     .  ,   ,-  '     '  ,      °       ■  ' 

Ah,  how  I  used  to  pause  before  =  uomiii=.  '    ,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  useless  time,    lou  know 

" '  /  ,  I    Hpr  mother  followed  •  and  heedless  of  the 3  neighbors ;  and  the  doctor  bent  over  the  little,  = ..         r.        .  , 

The  mirror  on  the  stair,  |    aeT  motner  lonoweu ,  anu,  iiteoitss  oi  tue  i  _    b_        >  '  |  it  wearies  me  to  draw  or  sew  for  many  hours 

And  shake  my  long,  bright  ringlets  out,  [  raging  storm,  Jessie  went  forward  to  find  the  j  inanimate  form.  \  logether .  and  j  was  thmking  bow  j  can  em_ 

And  fancy  I  was  fair!  j  sufferer.  [    I  spare  my  readers  the  details.    Five  weeks  [  ,     tbis  ti      and  not  be  a  ugelesg  b  ^  QQ 

I  took  t  hat  qua.ntold  mlrror  down,  and  packed  it  up  ^     «,  Ca]1  again     Where  are  you  ?,  j  later)  jeggie  gat  upon  ber  liuIe  ajm-chair,  with  I  my  ^  kM  friendg  » 

And  never  s^efto  trick  my  hair— for  what  is  left!    There  was  no  answer.  j  the  consciousness  that  that  was  her  place  for]    "Jess'ier.  said  her  mother,  warningly. 

is  white.  f     "Mother,"  she  said,  turning  round,  "run  to  |  the  rest  of  her  lifetime.    If  you  had  raised  the  |    "Well,  I  won't  say  it  again    Now"  I  have 

In  later  year*  I  used  to  sit  \ tbe  villaSe  for  beIP"    1  am  f  ma!1  and  HSbt  !  1 1  shawl  Ibat  covered  ber  limbs>  -vou  would  baye  !  a  proposition  to  make.    You  know  that,  in  the 

And  watch  the  long  green  lane,  \  will  go  down  into  the  quarry.  "  [  seen  that  both  legs  were  amputated  just  below  [  viliage)  tberc  are  many  children  who  are  too 

For  one  who  come  in  thote  old  times,  "God  keep  and  preserve  you!"  said  herj  the  knee.    It  was  hard— it  was  bitter,  to  have[poor  t'Q  pay  for         education  at  the  village 

you  go  on  his  errand."  And,  j  all  her  young  drearns^of  lift, end  in  this.  JTessie  j  gcbool .  an(]  ,bey  are  growing  up'ign01.anti  and 

I  some  of  them  vicious.    Can  I  not  help  to  rem- 

I  sit  and  work  where  once  I  watched— I  sat  so  yester- [  m^ne  storm.  |  iu  cua-s  iiie  umei  ■  tea™  imti  vvuum  iwi  i«m.  j  edytbis?    Would  it  not  be  a  good  work  to  have 

day.  '  iii 


,,  ,|  i      'Besides  helping  me  in  my  studies,"  chimed 
The  roomIinG«?rSe- 


But  cannot  come  again 
And,  somehow 


I  "God 
1  mother ;  "  for  „ 

still  at  eventide  my  chair  is  turned  |    .  h  hi  blesgiri£r  she  left  tbe  braTe  chi]d  a]oue  j  mnrmured  loudly.    Her  mother  in  vain  tried  f 
that  way ;  =  oi  ;  : 

1  in  the  storm.  Ito  check  the  bitter  tears  that  would  fall  from  |  gdy  tbjg  , 

Gathering  her  skirts  around  her,  Jessie  be- 1  the  poor  child's  eyes.    She  had  been  sitting  j  tbem  be;e  for  a  ftw  houl.g         day  and  try  tQ 

„  ,  Igan  to  descend  into  the  quarry.    The  huge  l  alone,  one  afternoon,  full  of  bitter,  melancholy  f  :,..,,.,.„.  (i,_—  »•> 

My  new  house  is  a  pleasant  place,  =  „  ,       ,  ,.,  I  .     .  ,  .  .         ,  ,    »      =  inhUULi  utm . 

But  yet  it  grieves  me  now;  [masses  of  stone,  though  covered  with  snow,  f  forebodings,  when  a  carnage  stopped  before  j    "But,  Jessie,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  "they  are 

Its  small  completeness  seems  to  say  |  were  uneven  enough  to  afford  her  a  foothold,  |  the  window.    A  young  man,  wrapped  in  a  large  { the  very  scum  of  the  village.    All  the  decent 

My  world  is  narrow  now;  j  and  at  last  she  reached  the  bottom.    It  was  a  I  cloak,  got  out  first,  then  a  lady.    Jessie  knew  j  children  are  at  the  village  school." 

'Tis  far  too  small  tor  any  one  with  iestivals  to  keep,   |  ]arge  bo]]ow  .    and  for  an  instant  her  courage  I  them.    It  was  young  Louis  Ralston  and  his  I    "I  k.E0W  that  " 
But  (or  my  funeral  large  enough,  lor  few  will  come  = 
to  weep. 


Good-bye,  old  house — a  long  good  bye ; 

My  hand  is  on  your  gate; 
Though  tears  are  gathering  in  my  eyes, 

I  may  not  longer  wait. 


|  failed  her,  as  she,  thought  of  the  discouraging  1  mother.    Mrs.  Ralston  had  been  very  kind  in  i    "Some  of  them  swear  fearfully,"  said  George  ; 
I  task  she  had  undertaken;  then,  with  a  fervent  f  sending  her  messages  and  delicacies,  during  {"  and  I  fear  any  of  them  would  be  impertinent, 
I  inward  prayer,  she  began  to  feel  for  the  person  j  her  illness,  but  she  had  not  visited  her  before.  |  if  anything  displeased  them." 
I  whom  she  had  come  to  seek.    The  darkness  j  Mrs.  Harris  was  out — had  gone  to  take  home  {    "  Yfill  you  let  me  try  ?  I  do  so  long  to  be  of 
I  bewildered  her ;  her  own  voice  was  lost  in  the  j  some  sewing — and  George  was  with  her;  so  |  some  use  in  the  world." 


Awaits  me  in  the  heavenly  home  which  I  am  drawing  [ 
near. 


Fireside  Tale, 


"WINTER:  OE  XESSIE,  THE  LAME  GIRL. 


Good-bye,  old  house;  and,  after  all,  the  love  which  1  noise  of  the  storm,  and  her  heart  was  sinking  j  the  visitors,  entering  the  little  kitchen,  found  |    "  Why,  Jessie !"  said  a  frank  voice  at  the 
makes  you  dear  I  with  despair,  when  voices  above  reached  her  [Jessie  alone.    They  came  to  her  chair,  and  [floor,  "  is  that  you  that  I  hear  talking  in  such 

ear.    She  stooped,  and,  feeling,  pushed  aside  I  stood,  one  on  each  side.    For  a  moment,  there  [  a  plaintive  tone  ?   What  is  the  matter?" 
[  the  snow  to  lay  her  trembling  hand  upon  a  cold  [  wTas  a  deep  silence ;  and  then,  with  a  great  cry,  |    "  Oh,  Louis !  are  you  there  ?" 
1  human  face.    "  Here!  here  !"  she  cried  ;  "  he  [  Mrs.  Ralston  bent  over  the  child.    "My  child!  [    "  Yes,  half  frozen.    It  is  snowing." 
}  Is  here!"  {Mychild!"  she  cried;  and  then  she  knelt  down,  [    Jessie  started,  whispering :    "  It  is  the  anni- 

[    The  lanterns  gleamed  brightly  above  her  at  [  and  buried  her  face  in  Jessie's  lap,  while  her  j  versary." 

[  the  mouth  of  the  quarry;  but  no  one  stepped  [  whole  frame  shook  with  convulsive  sobs.    The!    With  admirable  tact,  young  Ralston  bent 
[  forward  to  answer  Jessie's  call.    The  descent  [ young  man  seemed  as  powerfully  affected,  and  [  over  her,  saying;  "I  left  my  mother  praying 
In  all  the  pretty  little  village  of  Snowdon-  [  which  her  light  feet  and  small  figure  had  ac-|  unable  to  speak.    At  last,  bending  down,  he  [  for  the  preserver  of  her  son's  life." 
ville,  there  was  not  a  prettier  or  happier  little  [  complished  was  dangerous  for  large,  heavy  I  said:  "  My  preserver,  may  God  in  heaven  bless  [    Jessie  thanked  him  with  a  bright,  beaming 
maiden  than  Jessie  Harris.    She  was  the  only  [men;  and  they  were  deliberating  what  to  do.  [and  comfort  you!    Oh,  Jessie!  Jessie!  that  [smile,  and  then  told  him  her  scheme.  At 
daughter  of  a  poor,  hard-working  widow,  who  [  A  flask  of  brandy  and  a  lantern  were  lowered  |  this  should  be  your  reward  for  saving  my  life !''  [  first,  he  shook  his  head ;  but  seeing  that  her 

had  lost  her  husband  and  received  a  son  oil  the  [  by  ropes ;  and  Jessie  was  directed  to  raise  the }    "Mr.  Ralston,"  Jessie  begar.-   [  heart  was  set  on  the  idea,  he  consented  to  act 

same  night.  George  Harris  had  been  a  quarry-  [  man's  head  and  pour  some  of  the  spirit  into  bis  I  "No  no!  call  me  Louis-  we  are  brother  I  as  her  ambassador  in  the  village,  and  collect  all 
man  in  the  large  stone  works  that  were  a  few  {mouth.  She  did  so;  and,  with  a  great  struggle,  I  and  sister  now  .  this  has  made  us  so.  I  should  I  tne  "little  ragamuffins"  that  were  willing  to 
paces  from  his  little  house,  and  had  been  killed  [  consciousness  returned  to  the  sufferer.  j  bave  been  bere  before  ;  but  the  physicians  for- 1  come. 

by  a  fall  down  a  deep  shaft.  His  widow  heard  j  "Mother,"  cried  Jessie,  "it  is  young  Mr.  1  bade  it.  I  was  somewhat  injured,  but  am  well !  0ue  week  later,  Jessie  awaited  with  a  fast- 
the  news  while  she  was  anxiously  waiting  his  =  jta]cton  '"  '=  a^ain  " 

return  to  bless  his  new-born  son,  their  only!    «Ask'him,  if  we  lower  a  chair,  if  he  can  sit!  °"  Jessie,"  said  Mrs.  Ralston,  "if  . 

boy.    Little  Jessie,  then  about  three  years  old,  { in  it  until  we  haul  htoont»  I  prayerg  and  gratilude  ior  the  eaver  of  heT  SOn's  I  moned  UP  eouraSe  10  come-    Her  rePort  was 

and  George,  the  infant  son,  were  thus  left!  "YeS;  yes,„  gaid  the  young  man  hasti]yJ  life  can  comfort  you,  oh,  how  truly  are  ,bey  |  ^  favorable  that,  the  next  day,  three  little  girls 
fatherless.  Much  sympathy  was  shown  in  {  „  T  wag  coming  acrogg;  „nd  tbe  piece  of  gt0De  f  yours ,  But  [<tc  y0Uj  l  should  be  cbiidieSs. ! and  two  bo3's  came>  and  in  tbe  co^e  of  a 
Snowdonville  for  the  widow  ;  and  the  wealthy }  j  gtepped  upou  loogened  and  roUed  d(wn  bcre_  |  You  wffl  tbink  of  tMg)  childj  acd  ]et  it  [  month,  the  room  was  filled  each  day.  There 
ladies,  Mrs.  Ralston,  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  some  [  T  ]ogt  my  ba]ance  and  came  after  it„  [  comfon  you_„  [  was  something  in  the  pale,  pure  face  and  slight 

others,  sent  her  plain  sewing  to  do,  paying  her  [  Tbig  wag  gaid  m  a  {  weak  voicG  tQ  Jesgiej  [  "I  will !  I  will !  God  forgive  me  for  com- !  frame  of  ,he  teacber  tbat  awed  the class at firet' 
afair  price,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  support  [  who  calIed  aloud  .  »Lower  the  chair!"  I  plaining  when  he  has  let  me  save  a  life!"  And,  1  'ben  won  'heir  respectful  love. 

the  snowy  sides  a  chair,  fast- 1  for  the  first  time,  great  peace  shone  in  the  !    No  Pro^e  ™«  ™  ^  ™  ^  ™  of  the 
was  lowered     It  was  I  child's  face.  !younS  Slrh    Errors  t0  correct  she  found  ln 

From  that  day,  there  was  no  desire  of  Jessie's  I plenty ;  but'  with  low'  sweet  voice'  and  tbat 
not  granted.    Young  Ralston  | indescnbable  lwhness  tbat  eDcircled  her'  sbe 
her  with  books,  pictures,  and  I  drove  away  a11  imPiety,  all  profanity.  Rough 
,    .      .  .  ,   t  1  deliverer.  I  instruction ;  and  his  mother  let  no  day  pass !  b°ys  went  bome  wilb  tbeir  minds  mIed  witb 

*AsvT*  d8"^r  Je":  mn s  "  ^s  I    " 1       —  after  yon,"  was  the  replv,  in  a  |  without  visiting  the  cottage.    They  would  have  |  ^  TT>  &Z  ^ 

qut  ^aS S  m  j  '  ^ !  ^eerful,  hearty  voice.  '         !  been  very  glad  to  take  the  poor  child  to  their  j  *  ^  ^ 

iunr  f  ,  ,  u,  I    Seeing  the  chair  safely  on  the  way  up,  she!  own  luxurious  home;  but  Jessie  refused  to i "epaiture  wan  neirmmo,  Die. sm  the  sweet, 

My  story  opens  on  a  dark  blustering  W  inter  j  b       tQ  climb  ,he  gtone^  tQ  J ^  had  |  ]eave  her  motber.    The  chm  M  current  |  gentle  teacher  who  had  won  them  from  rgnor- 

evening,  when  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast,  |  ^  down_    She  wag  ^  &t  ^  tof)j  and  |  of  tbought  bad  cbanged  gince  tbe  Ralstong flrgt  \  ance,  periiaps  from  vice.    And  so  passed  her 


j  beating  heart,  the  arrival  of  her  first  class.  It 

a  mother's  ^ was  ver^  sm:>H-    ®ae  btlle  S'1'!  only  had  surn- 

' Her 


herself  and  children  comfortably.    At  the  time 
my  story  opens,  Jessie  was  about  eleven  years  [ 
old,  and  George  eight.    Jessie  was  the  beauty} 
and  the  pet  of  the  villa] 
waving  hair,  soft  hazel 
complexion,  she  had  a 


Slowly  along 
"  [  ened  by  many  ropes, 


and  the  high  wind  threatened  to  shake  in  the  \ 


Trials  she  had  among  her  class ;  but, 


;  [  those  above  were  watching  her  with  breathless !  visited  the  cottage.    With  prayer,  with  h ope- j11'.0; 
windows  of  the  httle  cottage  where  my  heroine  [iiiteres    when  Mer  gtone  and  [  ful,  loving  trust  in  the  Almighty  hand  that  had ! Wltb  fn«e  Patience>  sbe  madc  Placf 

lived.  Widow  Harris  was  seated  near  the  fire  [  ghe  fel{  back  A  f  hJm  roge  ^  [  seen  fit  t0  ostrate  berj  ghe  stiUed  all  ini  j  smooth.  Some  ingratitude,  too,  came  to  trouble 
sewing ;  and  Jessie  s  nimble  fingers  kept  time  I  air  [  and  was  truly  gratefu]  for  love  and  kindness  [  her ;  but  she  never  failed  in  her  efforts.    It  is 

with  hers  as  she  put  a  patch  on  George's  school  j    „  j  am  a]iye  ,„  gbe  cried    ,         f     mo{h_  [  ghown  t0  her.  { now  thirty  years  since  Jessie  Harris  fell  down 

coat.    George  as  a  special  privilege,  lay  on  the  i       !4.  v„„ '    ,    t  n         Li       .  !    „.                   ,           ,      .    T    ..      I  the  quarry ;  and  if,  in  passing  through  Snow- 

spttpn  vMrtr,™t„wi              •»        .      er;  it  has  only  fallen  on  my  legs;  lower  the=    Six  years  passed  on;  and  aga  n  I  wish  to !  ,      .,,             ,     ,    .      r°      .  *  ...  , 

settee,  leady  to  go  to  bed,  but  permitted  to  stay  =           T  „„„  .  ,-,  „„  ,  .    5.  »  =.i              j                                         =  donville,  you  ask  who  is  the  most  useful  and 

i-              .           ..      .  _       ,       J  *  ropes;  1  can  hold  on  by  my  hands.  Make  mv  readers  to  the  little  cottasre    The-,          .  , 

with  his  mother,  because  the  wind  made  h  m     w;l  froT1(V  oanar  , ,    t  ■  -,  t  „•  .  .1   . '     .    77~    ■.               "TT  ,     f    best  beloved  person  in  the  v  age,  they  will 

afraid  tn  or,  nn  =ta5™                                 =    Wltb  fraDtlc  eagerness  she  tried  to  rise ;  but  =  widow  is  at  her  sewing,  still  in  a  chair  by  the  §    ......      *  .. 

-  !  fi,Q  i,„„™  k~v„  t.^  v-U  ..j.   s.  ,  -         .  ,  -r    .      .  ( [  point  out  a  little  cottage,  and  tell  you  its  occu- 

'  [  pant,  Jessie  Harris,  fills  the  place.   Mrs.  Harris 

George  is  a  lawyer  at  the  South ;  and 


[  take  my  readers 
she  tried  to  rise ;  but  [  widow  is  at  her  sewing,  still  in  a  chair  by  the  j  [ 
]  the  heavy  stones  across  her  limbs  held  her  I  fireside ;  opposite  to  her  is  seated  Jessie,  who  I ' 
Mother,    said  Jessie,   "Miss  Miles  said  I  pinned  fast.    Awful  visions  of  dying  there  1  looks  older  than  when  we  last  saw  her,  and,  in  I  ?A 
something  very  nice  to  me  to-day."  I  floated  with  fearful  di8tinctI1ess  through  her !  other  respects,  somewhat  changed.    The  rich  i  ^    .  ' 

„!n..^u  j  J .  ,  ,  .  .     '       ,    „  .      ,     ,      ,    ,.    =  Jessie  lives  alone,  excepting  her  maid,  one  of 

i  dark  hair  is  gathered  off  from  her  broad  white  \ 


"  What  is  it  I'  inquired  her  mother.  |  braiDj  andj  with  a  wiid  cry  gne  fainted. 

"She  said  that,  if  I  study  very  hard  and  im- 1  Struck  with  admiration  at  her  heroic  con-  f  forehead,  and  falls  in  soft  curls  over  her  shoul- ! her  old  f^™'  a^ost  worships  her  mts- 
proyed  as  much  as  I  have  done,  I  will  be  able  [duct,  and  horror  at  her  accident,  one  of  thefders.  Her  face  is  pale,  but  very  beautiful  in  [  ^^^"S  are  sc iTnfortunate  that 
to  take  the  school  when  I  am  old  enough.  *  men  placed  himself  in  the  chair,  and  was  low-  its  sweet,  loving  expression ;  and  the  large, 1  they  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  world. 


Feed  and  Butter.—  In  a  recent  discussion  before  the  Herkimer  County  Farmers'  Clnb,  Judge  Owen  gave  his  views  as  to  the  influence  of  various  kinds 
ot  teed  tor  cows  for  the  production  of  butter.  He  did  not  think  turnips  of  much  value  in  this  respect— much  less  than  potatoes  which  were  regarded  as 
beneficial  tor  a  change.  The  best  results  had  been  produced  by  feeding  Indian  meal— about  two  quarts  twice  a  day  to  each  cow.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  in  preparing  the  meal,  but  the  best  results  followed  from  feeding  it  in  a  dry  state.  With  this  quantity  of  meal  and  a  small  allowance  of 
nay,  a  Holderness  cow  produced  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  The  highest  point  reached  was  forty-one  pounds  in  fifteen  days,  besides  thirty 
quarts  of  milk,  in  the  mean  time,  for  family  use. 


The  Farm  a»d  Fireside. 
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^Tanaus  patters. 


I    A  i.adv  was  descanting  on  the  virtues  of  her  j       11  A  T 

!  son,  a  young  gentleman  given  to  backing  horses  j  the  drucgsstw  kav. 

m—~ ™ ~ " " {  and  bills,  who  had  uttered  many  promissory  1  rubiivlvania,  o.,  Aug.  m,  1867.  f 
HOV/  TO  MAKE  GOOD  COFFEE.             I  notes,    to    the    small    benefit    of    creditors.!  Qests:— I  liare  been  dealing  In  proprietary  medicines  for  I 
  ^  *t  T^rt^'t  mm  iltinly                           it  „i,„             _,i   f  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  have  never  before  found  a  rrep.  j 

„  ~    .     ,  ,  ,  ,  .      .  =  Don  t  yon  think,  my  dear  sir,  she  said,  acl-=  ■     '  ,    „  i 

GOOD  Coffee  IS  a  luxUTV,  llllt  one  that  IS  Sel-=  .  .  ,  ~      -     .  .  1  aratlon  that  would  eq,ual  your  "1'aln  killer."   It  not  only  sella  f 

dommet  With.     It   is  doubtful  Whether  onejdreSSmS  »  fnend  Who  had  Suffered  through  j  very  rapidly,  but  give,  the  moat  perfect  satisfaction  .n  every  l 


„    .,    .       ,    '    ,  ,   .       „  i     n-  i  this  pleasing  trait  in  his  character,  "  that 

family  in  a  dozen  know  what  really  good  con- =       1        °,  ,  ;  _ 

•      mi       i       i  ui-  u  j  nr  i  a  very  promising  young  man  ? '    '  veryp 

ce  is.    Though  we  have  published  "  line  upon  = .  ,     ■  1  f  ■>      &  J  1 

:    h      ,  ,       .        mil    Lull'      1ml  1  .  .  .     i     .  .  .    .     i  ■     ,     .  .  ' 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS, 

The  "  JEWETT  PATENT  LEGS"  are 
admitted  by  those  who  Lave  worn  other 
nialcera  to  be 


line"  upon  this  subject,  we  give  the  following,  ! 
from  a  lady  correspondent  of  the  Germantown  | 
Telegraph,  and  hope  some  of  our  lad}-  readers! 


I  ising,  my  lady,  but — he  never  pays." 


that  llC  is  \  case  H'*1  hR*  come  to  my  knowledge.   In  my  practice  1  very  i 

I  seldom  proscribe  patent  medicine,  but,  having  entire  conll-  \  V)  nitRINGToN  S~ 
prom-  |  dence  ln  your  »»  pain  Killer,"  and  knowing  tbat  It  possesses  \  \y 


THE  BEST 

VOIX  COMFORT,  Bl  MPI.IUITY,  and  P4J- 
BAOILITT. 

Manuractnred  by  Ota.  B.  FOSTEB,  33 
Tremonl  street,  Boston. 

Send  for  a  Clrcubir. 

%mt  Lege  of  other  makers  repaired. 


VEBET.J  BLE  CROI7P  IVBIIP. 

A  SURE  and  eafe  remedy  for  the  Croup.   Alflo  the  very  belt 
tlcle  In  u*c  for  Whooping  Cough,  Cuugha,  Colda,  Ax.,  for 
1  of  in  i:r  or  uuead  as  without  a  bottle  of  1'aln  Killer  In  the  I  Adnlta  or  Children.   A  standard  family  Medicine  for  nearly 

lot  aleep  without  It    Beware  of  Imlta- 
:  lions  sold  on  the  great  reputation  of  the  above.    Price,  38  eta. 
"     For  sale  by  the  proprietor,  II.  11.  BUKR1NGTON.  Chemist 
Also  for  sale  by  Prugglsla 


ence  In  your  "  1'aln  KlUer,"  and  knowing  tbat  It  pobecbb< 
f  valuable  medical  properties,  I  freely  use  It  In  my  dally  prac-  ! 
i  tice.    It  Is  the  most  standard  medicine  I  have  for  sale,  and  I 
" I  many  families  III  this  vicinity  would  aa  soon  think  of  being  out  |  "n"use"f".r  Whooping  Cough,  Coughs,  Colda,  4c.,  for 

.  .    I  of  BEEE  or  BBKAD  as  without  a  bottle  of  1'aln  Killer  In  the  *  Adnltsor  Children.   A  standard  family  Medicine  for  nearly 
"MADAM,     SUld   a    gentleman    to   lllS  WUe,lhoaiei  Yours,  very  truly,  I  half  a  century.   Do  not  aleep  without  1L    Beware  of  Imltav 

will  give  the  method  recommended  a  trial,  and  ]  n  ]et  me      V0U)  faets  are  stubborn  things."—  j  iba  Lc  a.  doram,  m.  n. 

report  to  us  the  results :  j  "Dearie  me,  you  don't  say  so?"  quoth  the  ' 

The  making  of  good  coffee  is  a  rare  thing  in  { lady  ;  "  what  a  fact  you  must  be !" 

this  country  j  most  persons  boil  it,  thus  making ;  mmmmmmmM^mM^m. — :T*-mmm — ■.■.■^..i.  j  ,:  n.  Mcf.a„,  „      Q„llnmn,  na.,  ,ay<:  .. 

a  deCOCtion  instead  of  an  illfllsioil;   this  etfeC-j"                          *n»         •  lit  will  always  be  the  great  family  medicine." 

tliaHy  gCtB   rid   of  the  delicate  and  agreeable  !                             iiian'lQl'J'CS.  |    PERRY  n AVIS  A  SON,  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 74 

t%  i   i„  .   *:..„!..  I   £  High  street,  rrovidenco,  R.  I. ;  U84  St.  Paul  street,  Montreal, 

aromatic  flavor,  and  leaves  a  comparatively  =    =  „     ,    ,„'    .,      ,  '        ,    ,     „  ,    .  1 

7    .  ,       ,  ,p,      ,„       •  i-     ,       I    In  Woonaocket,  88lh  ult..  l,v  Rev.  E.  Douglass,  James  E.  I  Canada;  17  Southampton  Row,  London,  England. 

tasteless  beverage.    J.  he  tollowmg  particulars  \  Bradford,  to  miss  Harriet  r.  wales,  both  of  w.  socket.  =   

In  Valley  Falls,  Nov.  26th.  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Sever,  Henry  Lll-  =  A 

s.invo  i:alsaii. 


:  and  DrnggUL  1'rovldeoce,  R.  I, 
C.P.Benson  *t  Co.,  of  CharlotUt»vllle,  Ya.,  write : — '^Totir  |  generally; 

Pain  Killer  la  the  most  popular  proprietary  medicine  suld  In  |   

Ibis  State' 


-'°  lUAMli'SffiOCOLilEADCOCOi 


will  be  found  worth  attention  : 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  I0C7. 

W.  BAKER  h  CO.'S 


\  burn  to  Margaret  McVey,  both  of  Valley  Falla. 


Never  buy  your  coffeo  ground,  but  grind  it!       L'-ns-hii.-.  2Kb  «n.,  by  k^v  w  w.  Sew. James  u.\ 

■*    •*  °  *         t  °     ,  =  Gildard  U>  Jennie  \\ daughter  of  Henry  C.  Junes. 

yourself,    immediately  before  using  it;   keep  \    rn  GeorKlavUle,  Nov.  38th,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Handy,  Mr.  "John  W.  I 


=  Payson,  of  Providence,  to  Miss  Mary  Forsyth,  ol  SmithtieM. 


your  cottee-pot,  whatever  kind  you  may  use,  j   In  slatPr9ville,  ^  in8t  by  Rev. 
wiped  clean  and  dry  inside  ;  a  damp  tea  or  =  Pn'ne,  of  Smithfleld,  to  Miss  Pasim  Godfrey,  of  Johnston. 

,'  .  ,,  .         .,    =    In  Providence,  26th  ult.,  bv  Rev.  Ira  O.  Bidwell,  Mr.  Euge 

COfiee-pot  acquires  a  musty  flavor  that  spoils  |  Lawton  to  Miss  Henrietta  Tiiurber,  both  of  Providence. 


Charles  Parmer,  nrugglst,  wiiles  from  Ovid,  Michigan: 
have  just  sold  the  last  bottle  of  ALLEN'S  LUNO  Balsam. 


I  sells  like 'hot  cakes,1  and  gives  UMVltRSAL  satisfaction."  | 


Americar,  Fronch,  HomceopatUlB 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 

PREPARED  COCOA, 

3  B  O  13.  Zi. , 

Cocoa   /V/^fe,  ffttiTuropafhio 
Curia,    Corel  .S7/W/5, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  iJ'C. 

Which  FIRST  PRFMII'MS 

chirf  TnstUutei  tnifl 

3  Sarah  Briden,  of  Central  Falls.  Also  27th  ult.,  Mr".  Robert  |  by  the  afflicted.  He  says:  "I  have  retailed  nearly  four  dozen  I  £'¥rA0_f  H>0  Union,  find  at  tho  PA1US  EXPOSITION 
llrden,  of  Central  Falls,  to  Miss  AUee  Butonwood,  of  Lonsdale,  j  boUlcs  „,.„  my  counter)  aDd  lt  ha3  glren  eood  ,al|sfacllon/. 


ptd  opened. 


M.  Mavnard.Mr.  Smith  : 

"    Stanley  A  Skipper,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  write:      "We  ; 

Eugene  |  wish  you  would  Bend  a  good  supply  of  Allen's  Lcno  Bai.-  | 

\  SAM,  as  it  Is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  necessary  Institutions  of  |  Jjfnf  p\Q 
the  best  tea  Ol-  coffee.     The  Cheapest  and  per-!.  In  I'ax^n.  Mass.,  N\»-  27th,  by  Re^^  It  sells  well,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  thuse  I  aj'tkt 

*  I  lemaB  C.  Smith  to  Miss  Carrie  L.  Ilarling,  both  ot  Holden.        =     i     ii.ii  i 

haps  the  best  Coffee-potS  are  those  made  OU  the  I    In  BlackstoneMass,  27ll.  ult.,  bv  Rev.  J.  U.  ICdwards,  Ucnrv  I  "8'ng'  .„  „,  ,       ,,    .„      T     .      „         \  n\ 

*  '  =  p.  Buacom  to  Miss  Sarah  Bc.yden.'hoth  of  Blackslone.  !    F.  L.  Allen,  a  well-known  druggist,  at  New  London,  Conn.,  --  "I'lIhSh  ^Iannf:K'ttlr^^,  In  \,nn 

French   plan,   Called   CatetierCS.      ll  yOU  Have  \    In  Smllhnield,  37th  ult.,  Mr.  Adam  Hurdis   of  Olneyvllle,  to  I  writes  us  that  AXI-EN'S  LOSO  Balsam  Is  favorably  feceivedf  JL.  havo  born  aw. 11  mo  1  i 
not    nns  elf  tllPSC    admit    the  tbllowiniT   Dlan  :  i  M|!B  Sarah  Brldcn,  of  Central  Falls.   Also  27th  ult..  Mr.  Robert  |  by  the  afflicted.   Uesays:    "1  have  retailed  nenrlv  four  dozen  I  {.VUri  "Vi     '.l  'i-  .V 

not  one  Ot  t  ics. ,  adopt  li  e  lollOW  D     put.      B|rdeni  of  Central  Mb>  „  MlM  AUcc  Butonwood,  of  LonsJlle. ,   *  ai)J  faction."     !  PifdSons  in  Kh'"  I  V"       c r  IhaiTn'dnM  S« 

Put  your  freshly  ground  entice  into  the  COnee-=    In  Central  Falls,  24th  ult.,  by  Rev.  George  H.  Miner,  Mr.  I  =  '"' 1      ls0"  '   11  '"      '',         i.iln.  i  lli.in  imluce  Ilia 

J  ,  ,  ,  I  Christopher  0.  Potter,  of  Cranston,  to  Miss  Isabel  P.  Hall  of  '-     Many  letters  like  the  above  are  dally  received  from  all  parts  =  nervons  excitement  attendant  npon  tlio  1ISO  of  tea 

pot,  previously  made  warm,  and  pour  upon  lt§0f  Providence.  I  0f  the  country.  The  demand  for  lt  from  California  is  largefor  I  or  follVo,  :uut  are  locoiumended  by  Iho  most  eminent 


back  ao-ain  to  the  pot  iu  order  to  clear  it , 

„      ,    ,  =    In  BlackBtonc,  Mass.,  Nov.  28th,  Mr.  Barton  A.  Ballon,  of  =  " 

lug  done  this  let  it  Stand  011  the  hOO  Or  Centre  f  Providence,  to  MIsb  Mary  R.  Kelly,  of  BlackBtonc.  =  TJ  OWE 

to  settle,  and  in  less  than  rive  minutes  a  trans-  j      Jg^p. 23th      Duc"'a  B-  Smith  '»  EU<!n  M-  A"-  j 

parent,  Stroll!:,  aromatic  CUp  of  Coffee  may  bel    In  Mai  Ion.  2Sth  ult.,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Dexter,  of  North  Scitu-1 
,  .  -       ~,      .         ,  =  ate,  to  Miss  Lucretia  N.  Aneell,  of  Maiden.  : 

poured  out.    The  proportions  of  coffee  (which  i  In  Pawtucket|  27lh  ull.,  Mr.  Geor„R  T.  MitcheU  t0  MiBa  Annlc  [ 

ehnnlH  not  hp  Inn  finpl  v  (rmnndl  recommended   =  Wlleox  ;  26th,  Mr.  George  W.  Pitcher  to  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Pitcher;  = 

stiouiu  not  oc  too  nnei)  giounuj  iccninmiuucu,  -.  „M^  Mr  John  Mi.Fad(le»  lo  M|BS  ,Mnrgaret  Mc.ucer;  27th,  Mr.  5 
are  an  ounce  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.       j  Hmuj  b.  Carpenter  to  Miss  Emma  o.  Fuller.  | 

The  milk  used  in  coffee  should  always  be!  "  { 

boiled  and  used  as  hot  as  possible ;  the  boiling  I  Jj}l3faths.  I 

of  milk  imparls  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly  j    { 

pleasant  flavor  to  the  coffee.    White  sugar  is  I    In  Smithfleld,  Uth  ult.,  Mrs.  Susan  GasktU,  In  her  70th  year.  | 

1  ,    ,  ,  ,  ,..       „  ,=    In  Slateravllle,  30th  ult.,  James  Henrv.  Infant  son  of  John  :  Ko-  69  Bromficld  Street,  BOSTON 

recommended,  as  the   lnOlaSSCS-llke   flavor   Ot  \  aud  Joanna  Falls,  aged  5  months  and  10  days.  =  

,1        i  =  "  Our  lovely  babe,  so  fresh  and  fair,  imbvA  »*--,  -.vna.^ 

moist  sugar   tptlte    overpowers    the    delicate  J  Called  hence  by  early  doom,  _  I  piANO  AND  sINQINLr 

J'«K  TEA  CIEE1SS. 


8EVI  I.\G  IrJACnii'VES. 

FOB  F.'.MILY  SEWING  AND  MANUFACTURING. 
AW'AEIIEII 

The   G-old  Medal 
.t  /    the   Jr*  a  r  i  s  JUxpozition, 

PLTTM3IJT.il  A-  WILDER, 

<;KNI-:itAI.  N.  K.  AGENTS, 


aroma. 


The  Markets, 

WOONSOCXET  RETAIL  BIAEKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Dec.  6,  1867.] 

FA.KM  PBODUOT8,  FUEL,  &C. 


:         Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower 
I  Iu  I'aradine  would  bloom.1* 

i  In  Mention,  4th  ult.,  Olive,  wife  of  Newbury  Purling,  aged 
=  years. 


Xi  nssia  Salve  9 

I  (Ettabliahed  1806,) 

16  TUB  roiVEIHAL  KF«0)V  TOE 

I  BURNS,  SCALDS,  ('UTS.  It R VISES,  AND  ALL  FLESH 
|  WOUNDS. 

j  For  Chilblains.  Cliappnl  Hands,  Piles,  and  Old  Serofulon* 
:  Sores,  Kruptions,  Ulutchcs,  Salt  Rheum,  and  all  Cutaneous 
:  DieenHeH. 

|  The  RUSSIA  SALVK  In  a  rt  i:F.i.Y  vegf.tahi.e  ointuent. 
i  made  from  the  very  best  maverlals,  and  combines  in  Itself 
|  greater  healing  powers  than  any  other  preparation  before  the 
|  public.  Its  timely  application  baa  been  the  means  of  saving 
;  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  and  of  relieving  avast  amount  or 
|  Etilfering.  Fifty  years'  general  use  of  the  Russia  Salve  is  a 
:  noble  guarantee  of  its  incomparable  virtues  us  a  healing  olnt- 
|  meut. 

i    1'rlce.  25  cents.   Sample  bni  sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.— 

!  For  sale  by  all  Drucglsts  and  Apothecaries. 

I    REDDING  k  CO.,  Proprietors,  Boston,  Mass. 


S    .MRS.  PAIGE  Is  very  successful  in  fitting  Teachers  of  Piano-  |  " " 1 
f  Fi.rte  and  Singing  by  her  new  method.   Time  required  from  \  ~XJ  o  S  E 
In  Cranston,  20th  tilt.,  Mrs.  Lavina  Plane  Elsbree,  widow  of  |  three  to  six  mouths.   Pupils  can  tit  by  correspondence,  after  \  V 
the  late  William  Elsbree,  in  the  ti^th  year  of  her  age.  1  remaining  with  Mrs.  P.  one  week.    References  given  on  appli-  i 

In  Mansfield.  Ct.,  Oct.  25th,  George"  W.  Bowen,  formerly  of  I  clltion-  Is  authorized  to  teach  this  method  except  by  I 

Philadelphia,  aged7  67  years. '        h  7     \  per^^on  ol  Mrs.  Paige,  who  is  the  Inventor  and  sole  pro-  i 

1,0  *  =  pnelor.    (  iroulars  c;.ii  Itt1  ubla:!n*'.l  at  all  l be   Mumc  Mures,  or  = 

Iu  Webster,  21st  ult.,  Mrs.  Sntira  Kingsbury,  aged  39  years.  :  addresB  MRS.  J.  B.  PAIGE,  2iti  Waehingtun  Street,  Rooms  S  l 
In  Mllford.  20th  ult..  Willie  Rose,  child  of  James  M.  and  Sarah  \  an<3  4- 

A.  Rose;  18th,  Clara  E.,  daughter  of  Warren  G.  aud  Eleanor  = 

Goodwin. 


JPI-tVIVOS. 


THE  PIANO  OP  AMERICA 


Hay  ^  ton  

Btraw  T$  ton  

Coal  ^  ton  

Oata  ^  bush — 


 $3G  |  Wood  ^9  cord  $6a9  511  i .. 

 $21)   Beans  $  quart  ldc  i 

.$7  50a  8  50   PoUtoes  1.30  = 

 $1  00  |  OnionB  1.75  I 


OROCP.ME8,  AO.  = 

Hour   $Ual7.60  I  Kalsins  22n25c  ; 

Corn  Meal  *1  45   Molasses  $  gal  70a93c  = 

Rye  $1  50   Y.  H.  Tea  *1  50  = 

Saleratua.   10al5o  |  Black  Tea  80ca^-l  10  = 

Kerosene  Oil  70c  |  Oil  %)  fal  *1  00  i 

Cheese  M  ft  24c   Fluid  *  gal  *1  00  \ 

Butter  T$  tb  50c  |  CandleB  ^f)lb  25a45c  I 

Codllsh  8c  I  Eggs  tb  doz  45c  § 

Java  Coffee  T$  lb  45c   Lard  #  lb  20c  = 

Mackerel,  new  10al2c  |  Sugar  y  lb  14al9c  | 

MEATB,  Ac.  I 

Beefsteak  20a25c  I  Hams  18a20c  I 

Beef,  corned  12al6c   Poultry  25a30c  | 

Tongues,  clear  25c  |  Shoulders  15c  : 

Mutton  Itia20c  |  SauBages  18o  ; 

Veal  15al6c   Trlue  12c  I 

l'07k,  fre«h  16a20c  1  fork,  salt  16o  i 


|  J^R.  TOBIAS'S 
\  Vi  >l.rB4\  l.BMMF.IVT. 


A  HUMBUG. 


|  TnK  increasing  demand  for  these  l'lanos  Is  u  kurb  test  of 
|  their  superiority;  aad  tbey  are  acknowledged  by  competent 
:  judges  to  be 

{ EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  PIANO  HADE. 


WEKSI,?    BKVlSW    0$    TKE   NEW  YOKE  1 
WHOLESALE  ETAEKETS.  I 


CERTAIN, 

Speedy  Curo 

FOB 

NEURALGIA, 

AND  ALL 

NERVOU3 

DISEASES. 


IU  Effects  are 
Magical. 

-.  Il  ls  An  unfailing  K!  mei»y  In  all  cases  of  Neuralgia 
The  wholesale  Market  has  been  quiet  during  the  past  wees,  -:  F>K ;  Lis, Of CCIi  effect. l)g  it  pcifed  cure  in  less*  than  twentv 
id  prices  of  all  sfcssile  articles  have  declkied.    Hour  has  been  ;  tour  h(jUrs  ,10in  tlie        oI  no  ]nou,  than 


,  |    How  often  we  hear  this  expression  from  persons  reading  ad-  : 
!  vertlsenients  of  Patent  Medicines,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  =  „       .  . 

=  they  may  be  right.  It  Is  over  19  years  Bince  I  Introduced  my  =  Reference  can  be  given  to  Tuocbaxi*  of  Residhnth 
1  medicine,  the  Vunktian  Lim  mi;nt,  to  the  public.  I  had  no  =  throughout  the  country.  Also  to  many  SOUOOLS  and  KEiin*. 
|  money  to  advertise  It,  so  I  left  it  l  or  sale  with  a  few  druggists  |  akieb,  where  they  have  stood  the  hard  ute  and  practice  of 
:  and  storekeepers  ti>ron  ;h  a  small  section  of  the  country,  many  =  W1 
=  taking  it  with  great  reluctance  ;  but  I  told  them  to  let  any  one  i  years,  and 
=  have  It,  and  if  it  did  not  do  all  I  stated  on  my  pamphlet,  no  e 
I  one  need  pay  for  it.  In  some  stores  two  or  three  bottles  were  ; 
=  taken  on  trial  by  persons  present.  I  was,  by  many,  thought: 
=  crazy,  and  tbat  would  be  the  last  they  would  see  of  me.  But  I  ; 
I  knew  my  medicine  was  no  humbug.  In  about  two  montbB  If 
|  began  to  receive  orders  for  more  Liniment,  some  calling  it  my  = 
=  valuable  Liniment,  who  had  refused  to  sign  a  receipt  when  I  = 
|  left  it  at  their  store.  Now  my  sales  are  millions  of  bottles  = 
|  yearly,  and  all  for  cash.  I  warraut  It  superior  to  any  other  = 
I  medicine  for  the  cure  of  Croup,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cholic,  | 
l  Vomiting,  SpasxOJ  ;.ud  Sea  SICKQess,  as  an  internal  remedy.—  = 
|  It Ib  kerfectiy  innocent  to  take  internally,— see  oath  accom- = 
I  panying  each  buttle,— and  externally  for  Chronic  ltheumalism,  I 
|  Headache,  Mumps,  Frosted  Keet,  Bruises,  Sprains,  Old  Sores,  I 
|  Swellings,  Sore  'ihroals,  Ac.j  Ac.  Sold  by  all  the  Druggists. —  | 
I  Depot,  66  Cortlandt  street.  New  York.  ■ 


ltu\e  Hri-v-cii  JEntlr*-  Satlsibctlon 

to  those  using  them.   They  are  the 

Cheapest  First-Class  Pianos  in  Hie  Market. 


WARP.ANTFD  KIVK  TEARS. 


No  other  form  of  Sieuralgla  or  Xen*oas  D;.sea*o  has  I 


uresBed  for  sale  »»d  a  decline  of  from  fifty  centB  to  one  dollar  ; 
a  barrel  submitted  to.   Wheal  has  also  declined  and  closes  un-  ;    *  i 
settled.   Rye  has  been  Inactive;  the  stock  Is  light.   Corn  IB  two  ;  ,.,,,.,■„,  vil.|,|  to  thi< 

cents  lower;  the  stock  Is  one-third  leBB  than  laBt  year.    Rarley  |  WW  /IVP*  V 

has  sllghtlv  Improved  and  the  stock  Is  light.   Pork  has  Ouctua- ;  u-nviirpt-ri  i>T'VPTit»t  ifiPVT 

ted,  but  closes  with  little  change.   Three  thousand  barrels  of  1  nO.MIthUI.  UJ1I.DIAL  AbL.M. 
new  western  mess  has  been  Bold  for  January  delivery  at  $32  to  = 
il22.o0.    Bacon  and  lard  have  declined.   Cotton  has  declined  a  i 
cent  a  half  a  pound,  and  cl>seB  weak. 


■  s  than  twenty-  =  tar,  WADS 
rn'ii  nit  Timus  I  \J 


ADSWORTLi'3 


Di  y  XJp  : 


[  I'OR  TUB  rATARRH.-A  perfect  and  speedy  care  for  this  | 
I  loathsome  disease  In  ItR  worst  form.   No  person  suirering  from  \ 
I  Catttrrh,  or  a  bad  Cold  In  tho  Mead,  sb'iuld  hesitate  a  moment,  = 
Etci.  In  the  severest  case*  of  Chronic  Kearalgla  and  I  but  procure  the  remedy  at  once  and  be  cured.   There  la  not' 
=  gcncrul  nervous  derangements,— of  many  years  standing, 


J  AM  E  S    IF  ,    r  OSE. 
"" I  Warerooms,    -   -   -   -    Xo.  6  Temple  Place, 

BOSTON. 

*  powi.i.'s 


.  any  "mistake  In  the  above.    Price  ftl  per  bottle.    Send  stamp, 

1  for  pamphlet,  all  about  t'at:irrh.    lor  >m!e  bv  the  Proprietor,  M'lI.ES.    I  \\ t  i  ttir.-e  h.  '.iv*  in  tbe  worst  cases  of  LEPROSY, 

I— affecting  the  entire  sys.cm,  Its  l.so  for  a  lew  duj  s,  or  a  ;  „  ,1,  .  ,N  QT0N  chem|„  alld  un.gj.,,1  provldeiae,  R.  =  SCKtlKCLA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  all  l)ltii:ASra -op  tii« 
i  few  weeks  at  the  utmost,  always  aflorils  the  most  aston-  :  j   unil  djagglata  generally 


Pile  and  Iliimox*  Cure. 

iJr   One  bottle  warranted  a  perfect  cure  In  all  klnda  at 


Special  Botices. 


MOTHER  BAILEY  S  QUIETING  SYRUP,  FOR  CIIIL-  j 
DREN,  renders  the  proceBS  of  Teething  easy.  Large  BollleB  | 
only  25  cents.   Sold  by  Druggists. 

4w-48]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  *  CO.,  Boston,  Mnss.  j 


'  |  Ishlng  relief,  and  very  rarely  fulls  to  produce  u  complete 

I  and  permanent  cure.  =  •*,u  1  1  «»..««....«  

l    It  coiitr.lna  no  lirucs  or  other  mnterinl"  In  the  allghtoat  =  T^VERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER 
|  degree  injarloos,  even  to  the  most  delicate  system,  aud  : 
!  can  ilVavs  b-j  used  with 


PERFECT  SAFETY. 
It  has  long  bi'cn  In  constni.t  use  by  many  of  our 
MOST  EJIINEST  PHYSICIASS, 


i  Skin.   Kou  Intkkn  ku  a  m>  Kxtkunal  L'mk.   Iu  case  of  fall. 
|  ure,  all  Dealers  will  return  the  money,  and  charge  It  to  Ibe-pro- 
=  i  rietor.    No  caw  of  failure  in  Pil.rs  it  III  .moils  fur  ten  year*. 
Prepared  by  HENRY  I).  KOWLE,  Chemist,  71  l'ui.NOa  ST., 
Youns  anil  Old  Maklnj  Monry,  i  B06TON.   Sold  everywhere. 

I    The  LOWE  IMPROVED  PRINTING  PRESSES  are  the  best  I  mm ~~— — ,,™.™.«  ...,.—.„—„_-„„..,..„,.,„.....  ..„„ 

I  and  cheapest  portable  Card  and  Job  Presses  ever  Invenled.- 
I  Cards,  Bill  Hi-ads,  circulars,  Labels,  Ac,  can  be  printed  at  a  s  ■ 
I  tritlln 

=  Of  an  (mice  Willi  JrTeaa,— T  lo,         •*!',,>)  ana  vu.    lienu  lor  a  =  Aonn nPr  month 

!  Circular  te  the  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY,  2»  Watkb  St.,  =  »-"u' 
E  BobroN. 


;J"'  "  «r;v        -  *'-<™>  !"■  >;"'''"'•»  *  =  farmers  \si>  t  vrmkrs1  >on>  mated  lo  enganH 

llns  expense  Price  ol  Presses,-*'",  lb  L.1  and  .11 .  Price  |  business,  during  the  1  all  and  Winter,  paying  from  JIW 
an  Olllee  Willi  1  re»J.     i  la.  3»,  ill.  4->  un.l   ill.    Send  tat  »  |  *«0U  ,„.r  ,„„„th.  A.ldr.-v, 


'  =  wlio  give  i;  their  uiinnlmoui*  and  unqnalifled  approT.il. 
I    Sent  bv  mall  on  receipt  of  p^icc,  and  potitage. 


One  package,  $1.C0, 

Six  package^,  5.00, 
Tweive  packages,  9.00, 


Postage  G  cents. 
"    27  " 
"    as  " 


ITCH  I   ITCH  1  I   ITCH  1  I  I 
SCRATCH  I   SCRATCH!  I  SCRaTCHIII 
ln  from  16  'to  48  hours, 

WnEATON'B  OINTMENT  CUre«  TllE  ITOH. 

Wueaton'9  Ointment  cures  Salt  Rheum. 

Wheaton's  Ointment         cures  Tetteb. 
Wiieaton'b  Ointment  cures  BAeueeb'  Itoii. 

Wiieaton'b  Ointment  cures  Old  Soreb. 

Wiieaton'b  OintsteVt         cures         Eteet  kint>  | 
of  Humor  like  Magic.  j 

Price,  50  cents  a  box;  by  malL,  60  cents.   AddreBs  WEEKS | 
A  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  f    JfAKBLE  &  TUUSEIt,  Agents,  141  Westminster  St 

For  sale  by  all  DrugglBts.  |  Providence,  11.  I. 

Boston,  Aug.  26,  1867.  ly-35    =    Not.  1,  1867.  6m-10 


Nov.  30,  18«7. 


ZEIGLER,  MoCURDY  *  CO., 
No.  614  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

4w-4e 


MRE  : 


[F  fikki.  pmKiir 

DR.  RUSSKLL'S  (iRF.AT  AMERICAN  BURN  REMEDY  \  OV/jV/V/Vf 


I  tt  Is  snlil  by  all  wholesale  nnd  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  \ 
I  medicines  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by 

TURI\¥vIt  &  CO.,  Sole  Propri<?!or«, 

120  Teemont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


removes  lire  from  burns  in  ten  minuUs. 

May's  Royal  Flavoring  Exlraels, 

The  best  In  the  world  I 


VELLOIV  l.OCl*!'. 

FINE,  THRIFTY  TREES,  AT  ANNEXED  l-RICl^,  Tli 


6  10  8  feet  high, 
5  to  6  feet  high, 
3  to  4  feci  hlcb. 
Address 


Hi  per  100,      tSOper  1000 
£12  per  1"0,      *Y0  per  1000 
100,      it  iu  per  1000 
VANS  i  CO., 
Cunual  Nursericji,  York,  Pa. 

2w-47 


EDWARD  J. 


i  MAY'S  OLD  CONSTITUTION  BITTERS-thc  Great  Cure  fori 
s  Dyspepsia  and  Stomach  Disorders.  I 
=  NEWELL  S  DNIVERftAL  COl'GU  DEOPS-Infalllble  cure  ln  = 
:       Tbroal  and  (.hest  t^nmplalnts.  s    Nov.  23,  1*67. 

I  NEWELL'S  CAP8KNIA— the  Kreatest  I'anaccaJ  In  medicine  |  ' 
:       for  Cholera,  and  Fever  and  Acne. 
I  I  T)KRRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS.  THE  BEST  IN  J,  \KKLT,  FOR 

|     For  sale  by  nil  PngsSt..    NEWELL.  MAY  Jk  CO.,  21  A  23  I  JT  sale  br  W.  E.  BARRETT  A  CO. 

=  Haverhill  Street,  Boaloii,  Mafc«.,  Proprietors.  i    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


Verbena  Beds. — Beds  or  borders  where  verbenas  have  been  growing  this  season,  if  covered  slightly  with  straw  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  left  antii 
the  spring  vegetation  is  strong,  will  be  found  with  quantities  of  young  verbena  plants,  a  part  of  which  can  be  removed,  and  the  rest  will  grow  and  supply 
blooms  almost  as  early  as  plants  taken  from  the  green-house.  In  this  way,  while  you  may  not  have  all  superior  llowers,  yet  if  the  plants  this  season  are 
of  good  varieties,  the  chances  arc  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  seedlings"  will  be  good.  Portulacca  and  Annual  Phlox  beds,  managed  in  the  same  way. 
also  supply  an  abundance  of  plants  free  of  cost,  so  that  the  poorest  person  who  has  six  feet  of  flower-bed  around  his  house,  need  never  be  without  flowers 
in  Summer  to  educate  and  refine  the  tastes  of  his  children  and  contribute  to  his  own  enjoyment. 


392 


Tbs  Farm  anil  FirssidB. 


The  Stock  ^Tattl. 

SHAIL  STOCK  BE  SOLD  OR  FATTENED  ? 


|  breeds  are  the  result  of  repeated  crossings  and  [  were  ruined 
|  selections.    The  Devon,   Hereford,   Sussex,  f  one  of  the  fastest 

|  Pembroke  and  Glamorgan  breeds  are  the  des- 1  country  that  has  become  useless  for  the  road  I""""™'"' 
|  c'ehdants  of  the  ancient  cattle  of  England  and  I  from  a  disease  contracted  soon  after  he  had  I 
I  Wales.  |  been  ' '  shaved,"  as  the  English  say.    Our  Win- 1 

The  Herefords  and  the  Devons  bear  some  I  ter  climate  is  so  varied  from  that  of  the 


Massachusetts. 


REE   GIFTS  I 


FREE  GIFTS  I  1 


TO  ALL  !  I  ! 


One  of  the  most  discouraging  prospects  be- 1 
fore  the  farmer  is  when  he  has  a  large  amount  i 

of  live  stock  on  hand  at  the  onenino-  of  Winter  ^  resemblance  to  each  other  in  shape  and  docility,  I  "  mother  country,"  that  it  is  not  fair  to  claim  =  A  sn.K  Dr.ras  pattehn,  a  family  sewing  machine,  or 

The  Here- j  for  the  practice  the  same  advantages  as  well  as  |  ^"..^^''^ASS^"^ 


=  stamp,  W.  FISK  4  CO., 
■    Oct.  19, 1867. 


No.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"m-42 


S  ! 


the  prospective  value  of  which  is  decreasing,  1 but  ihey  differ  in  size  and  color- 

while  that  of  the  grain  and  fodder  which  they  1  ford  oxen  are  generally  dark  red  or  brown,  j  exemptions  here  as  there. 

must  necessarily  consume  in  order  to  thrive  I  some  are  yellow>  and  a  few  are  brindled.  The[  Nature  is  always  correct,  and  it  is  onlyj 
well  is  comparatively  hin-h  and  prospectively  =:  °'d  Herefords  were  red,  without  a  spot  of  white  |  when  we  attempt  to  change  its  order  that  dan- [ 
increasing.  It  is  not  pleasant  business  to  fatten  j about  them"  Tbe  new  breed  which  bas  sPruDS  I  §er  in  some  fol'ra  follows-  Tbo  borse  is  Pro"  I 
hoo-s,  sheep  or  cattle  for  market  with  corn  I  "P  from  tbe  old  stock>  within  the  last  seventy  f  vided  with  a  coat  of  hair,  as  a  means  of  pro- j 
which  the  feeder  knows  would  bring  more  I  J*ears>  bave  wbite  faces'  tm'oats  and  bellies.  I  tection  from  the  changes  of  the  weather.  In{ 
money  if  sold  in  the  bushel.  With  the  teams,  I  They  are  sborter  in  the  carcass  and  also  in  the  j  the  Spring  he  sheds  this  hair,  and  a  new  I  |^eneely's  west  trot  bell  foundry, 
milch  cows  and  youn"-  stock  the  case  is  some-  \ legs  tban  tbe  Dsvonsi  but  tbey  are  rounder  and  { growth  commences,  and  continues  steadily  un-  {  (established  in  1826.) 

«ri»>t  /Hflbnont  f„,  tv,,„r  c™  o^nnnteA      —  ..I.,,  =  wider  across  the  hips,  broader  and  heavier  in !  til  the  cold  season  has  fairly  set  in.     At  that  =  Bells  for  churches,  Academies,  Factories,  *c,  made  of 

\\nai  UineiLUl,  lOl   Ulty  die  LApccitU  lO  IUdKe  g  *       _  _  a  ,    ,   .*  ....  =  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 

rtlA*r  roti-rna  at  n  fnrHiPV  npvlnrl  in  thp  fnturp  '=  tne  Chllie,  and  deeper  in  the  Chest  than  that  £  time  the  COat  has  reached  itS  proper  thickness  =  Patented  Mountings,  aid  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
UltU  lettaiis  at  a,  liuiuu  peiiuu  in   tue  liuuie,  |  ,  g  =  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 

and  Time  may  set  things  even.    However,  I  b  ecd-  |  and  becomes  a  suitable  clothing  tor  protection  |  an  illustrated  catalogue  lent  free,  nmnm 

there  remains  this  consolation  that  the  profits  I    The  Hereford  ox  fattens  well  and  sometimes  j  from  the  frosts  and  snows.    Clipping  changes  j 

of  feeding  siock  have  been  pretty  large  for  the  1  Sr°ws  to  a  greater  size  and  weight  than  the  j  this  well-arranged  order,  and  creates  a  necessi-  j  m7 lgw- 

past  few  years,  and  our  farmers  are  mostly  able  I  Durham  ;  he  is  much  esteemed  for  the  labors  j  ty  for  protection  which  only  the  careful  horse- 1 " 
to  stand  one  bad  season;  but  every  endeavor  I  of  Afield,  and  yields  excellent  beef,  but  the]  man  will  provide  for.    And  herein  lies  thej 
which  forethought  can  suggest  should  be  made  I  cows  01  this  breed  are  generally  inferior  to  [point;  a  clipped  horse  never  should  be  allow- 1  pEMBERT0N 


4  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Teot,  N.  Y. 

*6m-24 


Ujew  Jersey, 


MARL  COMPANY. 


t,  ,        ,  t  i      i  ,  i  1,       ,       u  =    This  company  is  now  prepared   to  furniBh  their  GREEN 

It  has  been  re- 1  uy  blanketed,  aud  then  not  long,  and  he  should  =  sand  marl,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
'[marked  that  a  Hereford  cow  will  sometimes  j  be  always  groomed  immediately  after  coming  j  "S™^,^  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  w»ter  navigation 


MARK 


to  turn  the  balance  as  near  the  side  as  possible.  I tbose  of  other  breeds>  heinS  sma11  and  yielding  j  ed  to  stand  in  the  open  air  without  being  heav- 
_.,    .  ,  .         .     i  but  a  scanty  supply  of  milk. 

The  farmer  who  accompanies  stock  growing  = 

With  grain  raising,  making  it  part  of  a  system  |        ■,  h  ,e     ■  •  .h   ,     nrnpPc,  nf  timp     into  1hp  stahlp  '  1    Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 

of  mivpd  liiKthfliirtrv  hflo  hv  far  the  hp«t  clinnpp  =  P  Which,  m  piOCeSS  Of  time,  =  into  me  Stable.  =  Marl  t0  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapeBt  of  fertilisers. 

01  mixed  nilSDanaiy,  naS  Dylartne  Uestcnancej     ...         .  .  ,  .  ,        =      Althono-h  rlinnino-  line  ™wn  intnhioh  f!,vnr=    AddreBS  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 

of  cnppp«  in  HmPQ  like  thpsp  On  thpnnphnnd  =  a  weignt  imee  times  as  great  asner-;    ivitnougn  cupping  nas  grown  mtomgn  iavor  =  Agenti  Mount  Honj(  New  JerBey;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  nearest 

ut  bULLtbb  iu  uuit,»  lutl.  turat.  vu  luc  uuc  uauu  ;  T|1P  Hprpftml  nv  ennaimps  s  laror>miin   i  of  latp   it   is  fin    old   nraptipp  in  "Rno-lnnri    nf  =  where  parties  wish  Marl  delivered. 

h°  has  compensatory  profits  arisino-  from  differ-1  neieiora  ox  consumes  a  large  quan-|  oi  late,  u  is  an  om  practice  in  ^ngiana,  ot=   Bs-fcircuiars,  with  particulars,  toenibued  free,  on  aPPii- 

,  *  *  *  ,    a,     .  I  tity  of  food,  grows  to  an  immense  size,  if  prop- 1  near  fifty  years  standing ;  and  while  we  think  I catlon  t0  j.  c.  gaskill,  supt., 

ent  operations,  and  on  the  other  he  is  morel    ,      .     JB..if        ,      ,        .'    V.  j      .        J  j,  =  «    to  Pemberton,  New  Jersey 

,,/,.„,.'  ,  .  =  erly  fed  and  cared  for,  and  makes  prime  beef.  !  it  has  some  advantages  for  the  road  horse,  it  =  March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9 

able  to  shift  his  plans  somewhat  and  keep  ors,-,  .       ,    .,  V>         ,  ,  =,       ,  ,  ,        ,  .     '     I ,m  •  1  •  •  •  - 

sell  as  ma    seem  best    Our  advice  to  gUcn  ^  He  is  as  docile  as  the  Devon,  but  not  so  active  I  has  also  its  dangers,  as  we  have  before  ip-j.T  ~~  •  

se    as  may  seem    es  .      ur  a  vice  o  sue  |  or  encmr;ng_    The  Hereford  oxen  are  not  now  I  marked,  and  we  would  not  advocate  the  ex- 1  jfBXJttSlllljatjia. 
iarmers  is  do  not  sacrifice  your  stock.    If  you  I  ■-.  ac    «.  i  i        />  ^    *  .  •  !  t     •       e  <.\  ^  ,  - 

_  ,  .    .  ,      '        ,        .    „     J     i  much  used  for  the  labors  of  the  farm,  as  their  =  tension  of  the  practice  to  coach-horses,  or  = 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  market  mice  for  your  =  ,      „„         ,  '       .     =,         ,,  ,  ,  ,  l-npunv-iu  suako  snssmni! 

,     ,      ...  .   ,  •       ,      ,  .  -.   „    tJ    ,  =  movements  are  too  slow  for  the  go-ahead-ative-  =  horses  that  are  much  exposed,  as  they  are  not  =  P  E  K  u  v  1 A  ™  l>UA«"Bl'JSBillult- 
pork  when  it  is  fattened,  put  it  in  the  barrel  =         „ .  .      .    ..         b  =   '   .         .      ,  -3  .  '    .  , ;   1 A  _ 

,  ,  5    «.       ,  .,  =  ness  of  improved  agriculture.  f  apt  to  receive  the  same  care  and  attention  as  =  — 

and  the  smoke  house  and  wait  awhile :  per-  =  =  .f  „  .  ,,        „.„.,,,_  =  -«  A  TT  ^  = ,  «= 

,        .„        ,  ,    M    '      -i    Mr  Marshall  thus  describes  the  Herefords  •  5 tbe  flying  roadster.— Turf,  Field  and  Farm.    \  bauiim  b 

haps,  if  you  have  warm  pens  and  other  con- =  iu.aisu<m  mus  uescnues  ine  nercioias .  =  =  j>  -.  Tmntinnim 

veniences,  and  are  well  located,  it  will  pay  to  j    "  The  countenance  is  pleasant,  cheerful  and  j  ===^  |  RAW  BONE  S U PER-PHObPHATE . 

hold  over  a  few  of  the  most  thriving  for  the  1  01>en '  the  foreliead  broad  ;  eyes  full  and  lively ;  {-    Planting  in  Califoenia.—  Tired  of  waiting  j 

butchers  in  the  Spring.   Neither  will  it  pay  I borDS  bright,  taper  and  spreading ;  head  small ;  j  for  rain,  which  has  been  withheld  for  six  long  j 

to  sell  your  two  or  three,  or  half-dozen  I  cboP  lean '   neck  long  and  tapering ;  chest  I  months,  many  of  the  farmers  of  California  have  | 

steers,  or 

the  pick  of 

the  Winter  ior  ine  sane  oi  saving  some  grain  . 

and  hay  for  market.  A  great  many  will  do  =  cbest  ful1 '  loin  broad  >  b'Ps  slanting,  wide  and  |  cultivator  or  harrow  is  used.  By  this  course  | 
just  that  thing,  and  half  fattened  stock  will  I level  witb  the  chine ;  l"^161'8  lonS  5  rump  |  the  benefits  of  the  first  rains  are  insured,  j 
therefore  be  crowded  on  the  market  and  depress  I  eYen  with  tbe  level  of  the  back'  and  not  droop- 1  Early  sowing  almost  invariably  secures  a  crop.  [ 

prices  ruinously    You  had  better  instead  take|ing  or  slanding  bigb>  and  sharp  above  the  quar- !  The  grain  is  heavy  and  certain,  because  it  has!        Qui*  m  its  action,  and  of  more  lasting  effect 
verygood  care  of  such  stock,  make  them  com- 1 ters  >  tall,  slender  and  neatly  haired;  barrel }  had  all  the  moisture  of  the  season.    Alluding !  ^|™A™M\  f^°^£L  ov™o. 
fortable  through  the  Winter,  feed  well  and  I  rouud  and  roomy  ;   the  carcass  throughout  i  to  this  matter,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  l'e-  =  Title  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 
regularly,  and  sometime  between  next  March  \  deep  and  wel1  spread ;  ribs  broad'  standingflat  j  marks :  j 
and  the  middle  of  June  those  steers  will  fetch  I Rnd  close  on  the  outer  suriace,  forming  a]    "The  California  farmer  throws  overboard} 
a  good,  paying  price,  and  the  wethers  will  I  £m0G*>  even  barrel ;  thighs  clean  and  regular- ]  more  than  half  of  the  agricultural  knowledge} 
shear  heavy  fleeces  and  be  snapped  up  by  I ly  taPering ;  legs  upright  and  short ;  bone  be- ]  acquired  in  other  States,  and  many  times  re-j 
butchers  immediately  after  being  shorn,  leav- 1  ncath  tbe  knee  and  bock  sma11 '  feet  of  me- 1  verses  his  own  local  opinions  until  at  last  he  | 
ing  a  fair  profit  in  your  pockets  for  your  outlay  I  dium  size '  flank  large  ;  flesh  everywhere  mel- }  has  got  hold  of  a  few  fundamental  facts  which  f , 
of  labor  and  food.    By  taking  this  "course  you  I low'  soft'  and  yielding  pleasantly  to  the  touch,  j  he  knows  to  a  certainty.    One  of  them  is,  that  | 
will  do  just  what  the  majority  of  farmers  in !  esPecial'y  on  the  chine,  the  shoulder  and  the }  in  order  to  insure  success  in  growing  cereals  j 
your  situation  will  omit— and  make  money  by  I  ribs ;  hide  mellow>  supple,  of  a  middle  thick- }  he  must  take  advantage  of  the  whole  extent  off ' 
the  operation.    One  of  the  successful  farmers  I Dess'  andloose  on  tbe  neck  and  nuckle ;  coat }  the  wet  season.    Profiting  by  the  experience  I 
of  this  State  has  said  that  he  made  more  money  t neatlv  baired,  bright  and  silky."  |  of  last  winter,  many  fields  have  already  been ! 

by  feeding  stock  for  market  when  grain  was  I    Herefordshire  is  not  noted  for  its  dairies,  nor  |  sown,  and  a  large  breadth  of  land  will  be  '  put  ] T^ improve  the  ap!>etlte  the  anlmal  in  g00d  C0D- 


FOE  ALL  CEOPS. 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS, 
OlOcc  Ko.  SO  9.  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
July  27,  1867.  lvr-29 

WILTBERGER'S  HEAVE  POWDERS 

ABE  A  OEETAIN  BEilEDY  IK 

MJEA.YE8,  COJJGBS, 
and  all  diseases  of  the  HEAD  and  THROAT  in  Horses. 


high  and  other  people  were  afraid  to  pursue  I  for  its  fat  cattle,  being  more  of  a  rearing  than  [ m '  during  this  present  month.    If  the  rain  fall  | 
the  same  course.    While  weighing  other  con-la  dairying  or  feeding  count}'.    The  Hereford }  should  be  light,  as  many  predict,  the  gain  ist 
siderations  and  making  of  manure  should  not !  steers  are  bought  up  by  feeders  from  the  mid- }  unquestionable  ;  if  excessive,  it  is  even  then  }  Sept.  7, 1867 
be  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of;  if  you  receive  that  I land  counties  for  the  purpose  of  being  kept  on  }  better  practice  than  late  sowing,  save  on  very  j 
only  as  pay  for  the  labor  of  feeding  and  caring  I  rich  pastures  until  they  have  attained  a  large  1  low  and  wet  lands.' 

for?  the  stock  be  assured  that  it  is  very  good!  size>  and  the  proper  condition  for  being  finished}  w^,*,,  MASftlB>"6ftaiAk5SM5 

compensation.    The  English  farmers  willingly  I  off  with  oil  cake,  etc. ,  for  supplying  the  Lon- 1    Floue  Making.— The  question  how  much  j  For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

take  up  with  such  a  return,  and  we  also  are  |  don  market  }  wheat  does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  islNo-  27  North  Front  street,  Philadelphia 

fast  learning,  not  to  slight  any  means  whereby}  The  Herefords  were  introduced  into  thej  often  asked,  and  the  answer  is  of  a  general! 
the  manure  pile  may  be  augmented.— Burall  United  States  several  years  ago,  and  have  sue- 1  character,  "five  bushels  are  allowed."  At  the  I 
Mm  Yorker-  \ cceded  wel1  in  tbe  rich  pastures  of  Kentucky, }  annual  Fair  of  the  Dubuque  County  (Iowa)  | 

I  and  some  other  States,  but  their  numbers  do  not  { Agricultural  Society  in  186G,  a  premium  off=" 
S  appear  to  be  increasing  very  much,  the  princi- 1  three  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  barrel  of! 
j  pal  objection  to  them  being  that  the  cows  are  j  flour  made  from  winter  wheat,  and  also  the  \ 
oh  |  bad  milkers,  and  the  bulls  are  not  suited  for  |  same  made  from  spring  wheat.    A  firm  entered  I  w 

!„„  l„™,  1  l.    „   .  j      ...    x,        ,  ,     I  VV  .  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes/,  Shares'  Silver  Medal 

=  One  Dairel  each,  accompanied  With  the  State-  =  Horse  Hoes:  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
=  Win^t    41.n4-   e.;-E.4-nn«    t...„u~l,.      f       .   t  ,      .=  Wood's  and  Eagl6  Plows ;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road 

3  ment  that  sixteen  bushels  of  winter  wheat  §  scrapers,  ••• 


For  sale  at  A.  WILTBERGER'S  Drug  Store, 

No.  233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 


|  jyj^ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 

I  SUPER-PHOSPHATE   Q  F  LIME, 


AJiD 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


THE  HEEEFORD  CATTLE. 


MCHttHuum  iw 

BARRETT  &  CO.  MANtlFACTERE  MEAD'S  FA- 


,  Fig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Fotato 

}  yielded  three  barrels  and  one  hundred  and  three !  ? i^"6'.aD!?  5SaI*Jn  a»  kiads  of  Sr6t       farming  Tools 


j  and  Seeds  at  Wholesale 


}  pounds  of  flour— at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  j 
f  and  fifteen  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  barrel.    Of  | . 


September  21, 1867. 


Factory,  No.  9  Burges  Street ;' 
Office,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 

tf-37 


Herefordshire  is  an  English  county 
the  borders  of  Wales.    In  ancient  times  it  was  -?  improving  other  breeds.    These  defects  count 
inhabited  by  the  Silures,  a  brave  and  warlike  I  erbalanec  the  good  qualities  of  the  oxen. 

people,  who  long  withstood  the  aggressions  off  „,„„,,„„-,  ,  „ 

the  Romans.    Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the!  ' 
celebrated  geologist,  named  a  series  of  second-  \  SOESE-CLIPPlNG. 

ary  or  transition  rocks,  "Silurian,"  in  honor  of!    Within  the  last  few  years  the  English  prac-  f  spring  whe^t"  fiftt  bushds'vleMed  eleven'  h»r-  '*  TTUbbard:'b^ 

this  ancient  peop  e.    When  thev  were  com         nf  rihmin.  *n~o.  «*  ♦*.„  .~        1     fn    --  p,    ^  ""^'j  U11J  "tibnus  jiciucq  eleven  D^r  ■i  j-j^  sale    m'aker8  prices  by     e.  barrett  4  co. 
oelled  to  vield  to  the  smvprW        v      <-T  ^  clipping  horses  on  the  approach  of  the  f  re]s  of  flour,  being  four  bushels  and  thirty-two  =  Providence,  sept.  It,  18677  tr-a 

petted  to  yield  to  the  superior  discipline  of  the  \  winter  months  has,  in  the  most  of  our  cities,  i  pounds  to  the  barrel 
waders,  they  retired  into  the  fastnesses  of  I  become  quite  common.    Many  advantages  are  !  LJyZlZmZ 

theis-own  and  the  adjoining  country,  driving  j  claimed  for  it  by  horsemen,  which  so  far  as  I  *  ?     

their  herdsjith  them.  The  Hereford  cattlefour  experience  extends,  are  somewhat  ques-f  The  took  and  machinery  6*  rn^U^^i^^™  SI^WTcaT^?!^ 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  this  stock  anri 1  t„„~w„    wv,ii»  i  1  tools  anct  machmery  on  many  laiins  3re  =  barrett  &  co. 

u^cuut-u  irom  mis  stock,  and  |  tionable.    \Vhile  there  may  be  some  conre.n-  i  more  ;niureti  bv  pvno«nrP  tn  tl^  wpati.o,.        l-  Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 

several  circumstances  combine  to  prove  the! fences  about  the  system  we  are  all  satisfied  T  !    J       ~  exposure  to  the  weathei  than  |  ;  »  ,',  

r.nnwir.Mo  nf           •  •           .  .            «c|»«w!«  auuui  tnc  system,  we  aie  an  satined  =  by  the  wear  of  actual  use.  I  A  gricultural  implements — a.  s.  akkosh.  dealer 

coriectness  of  this  opinion;  and  there  seems  1  that  there  is  some  danger.    We  have  known!   .1.1., 


I  thirty- 

The  wheat  was  a  fair  I  Wellington's  vegetable  cotters, 

=  W  BARRETT  &  CO. 

I    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867. 


FOR 

37 

AT  W.  E. 


I  A  0— 

3  1\_  in  Agricultnral  Tools,  consisting  In  part  of  Conical;  Wright's 
|  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings;  Shares 'h  Patent  Harrows  and 


to  be^sufficient  reason  for  beUeving  that,  while! several  valuable  horses  whose  lives  hare  been  I    In  fifteen  years,  sheep  have  increased  in  Ire-  U'"      1       ''  *"  '  " 


t^.!.  .D^rham'  thE  Ayrshire'  and  some  other  Most  through  being  clipped,  and  of  others  that !  land  over  2,000,000 

miinHn.iiimiiufuiui.  -.nmnirmuw  ......Hmmnmininiiiinm»iiiw,i»i»miii  i>ii>u>im>iM»i,iiuiuiii,ittMi<)tiiMiiMlMiiiuiiiiiiikinmnnTT>omrrtf,rviiiiui 


antJ  Railroad  BarroWB,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  in  the 
Faem  and  Fibeside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. Advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal haa  won  its  way  to  appreciation  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


tTrrtTi  n  m  oirrrn  #  r  rmi  1 1 1 

COMMISSION  T^LOCAL  AGENTS. 

"We  wish  to  employ  a  local  ageiit  In  every  town  In  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the:  Faiim  and  Fireside  may 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  same.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  Cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber. 
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THE  FAKM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  ever"?  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  ariislesfrom  writers  of  experience  and 
ability.  Terms  $2  per  year;  $1  for  six  monthtr.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back  ntimtiefs  furnished,  if  de- 
sired. 
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SALMON  TROUT. 

Written  for  tba  Farm  and  Fireside. 


I  idly  with  their  long  and  powerful  legs.  Some- 
I  times,  if  the  shore  should  be  very  steep,  some  I 
I  are  unable  to  ascend,  and,  falling  back  from  I 

j.their  unsuccessful  attempts,  perish  in  the;  The  Great  Trout,— called  also  Salmon  Troul, 
i  water.  j  Mackinaw  Trout,  and  by  the  Canadian  French 

}  Toward  the  latter  part  ol"  February,  what  {  and  Indians,  Le  Ix>nrje,  is  found  in  all  the  great 
|  may  be  termed  the  love  season  commences,  j  Northwestern  lakes — less  frequently  in  Ontario 
[and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  females sep-  { and  Erie,  very  rarely  in  the  small  lake  of  St. 
[arateaud  endeavor  to  hide  from  the  males,  { Clair,  the  connecting  link  between  Erie  and 
{while  the  latter,  with  almost  unintermitted  { Huron,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  latter; 
{gobbling,  seek  for  them  in  all  directions.  {scarce  again  in  Lake  Michigan,  except  at  es- 
|  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  have  heard  the  j  pecial  seasons,  in  particular  localities  which 
{  rolling  notes  of  the  males  in  the  early  morn-  j  we  shall  notice  directly.  Then  in  the  great 
{ ing  resounding  from  every  side,  as  they  stood  {  fresh  water  sea,  Superior,  he  appears  again  in 
{  upon  their  perches,  until,  on  the  appearance  of  j  great  numbers,  and  of  larger  size  than  in  any 
1  the  rising  sun,  they  ceased  calling,  and  silent- 1  °f  'he  other  lakes,  sometimes  attaining  the 
fly  sought  the  ground,  where  they  began  to  I  length  of  five  and  a  half  feet,  and  weighing 
|  strut  about,  evidently  hoping  that  the  eyes  of  I  nearly  a  hundred  pounds, 
{some  watchful  female  observed  their  lordly  j  In  shape,  the  salmon,  or  Mackinaw  trout,  is 
|  bearing.  j  like  his  two  namesakes  of  the  Saljr.onidae  fam- 

{  Whenever  the  males  meet  while  thus  occu- j  ily,  the  salmon  proper  and  brook  trout;  hav- 
|  pied,  fierce  battles  ensue,  endiug,  generally,  in  j  ing,  however,  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
|  the  death  of  the  weaker  parly,  unless  he  is  { the  latter  in  the  larger  head,  Rouble  fringed 
j  fortunate  enough  to  escape.  !  gills,  thicker  body  in  proportion  to  length, 

]    The  males  do  not  always  confine  their  atten- 1  square  tail,  and  fins  larger  and  less  arched  than 
I  tions  to  one  female;  sometimes  several  of  I  those  of  the  salmon.    Modifying  these  marks 
j  amid  the  unsettled  portions  of  our  Western  j  ,hesc  may  bc  seeri  accompanying  one  gobbler,  ]  a  good  picture  of  either  the  salmon  or  brook 

"  |  until  they  commence  to  lay,  when  they  hide  { trout  represents,  truthfully  enough,  their  cous- 
almost  throughout  the  globe,  by  the  process  of  I^^?^:^1^"^*!!  I  themselves  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  |  in.german  of  the  great  lakes. 


THE  WILD  TURKEY. 

m  -r     .  i        lii      .  r-     i  i  States,  and  the  vast  regions  through  which  the  I , 

Tins  magnificent  bird,  although  now  founds, 


domestication  and  naturalization,  is  one  of  the 


I  It  is  still  quite  plentiful  in  the  Southern  States,  f  order  (0  saye  their  eg„g>  w]lich  hfi  W(mW  deg_ ; 


many  gifts  America  has  given  to  the  world  ; !  mauy  PartS  °f  I*"0?  T  ^  ^  '  ^  he  obtained  the  opportunity. 


In  its  habits,  however,  the  lake  trout  differs 
{  materially  from  either  the  speckled  variety,  or 


ner,  Rav,  &c,  thought  that  it  came  originally  I  cumstances  arising  mainly  from  the  exhaust- 1  rarely  entering  it  twice  from  the  same  direc-|iuto  ,Ue  open  mtm  of  £e  [akeg  ^» 

from  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and  endeav-  1 ion  of  ,beir  fa™rite  Ibod  in  any  particular  sec-  { lion.    The  number  of  eggs  deposited  varies  j  oml  ycar>  wheil  |hl.y  bave  ,,Uaim a  k.lMh  Qf 

ored  to  recognize  it  in  some  of  [the  domestic ! tion  of  co»ntry,  or  upon  the  opposite  fact,  of  {  considerably,  some  nests  having  ten,  others  as  |  from  ten  to  fourteen  illdie<!  assmned  .J,  the 

birds  of  the  ancients.    "In  so  losing  sight  of!there  ,,c'inS  *  k'rc;lt  abundance  of  it  in  some  [many  as  twenty.    They  are  of  a  dull  cream  j  characteristics  of the  adult  fish  and  are  callable 

the  origin  of  this  bird,  we  see  a  strong  exempli-  {  other  place.    When  this  last  is  the  cause  of  j  color,  profusely  sprinkled  with  red  spots.-  { of  takin,T  care  o|-  tnemseIveB  '  Thoueh  mus 

fication  of  the  ungrateful  disposition  of  mnDj  |  their  migration  they  seem  to  be  insensibly  led  ]  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  covered  Icular  and  voracious  when  tempted  bv  an  allur 

who  can  durably  treasure  up  the  memory  of!  towards  the  land  of  plenty  by  finding  the  sup-  ]  with  a  delicate  hairy  down,  and  are  very  tend-  { in,r  bai,  lhe  saImon  trout  ]ias  uonc  of  (bc  com 

wrongs  and  injuries,  but  fails  to  recollect  the  1  f*^r  Increase  as  they  advance,  and  not  from  any  I  er ;  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  weath- 1  bative  qualities  of  the  pike  and  seldom  nrevs 

greatest  benefits  he  has  received."  j  particular  instinct  of  their  own.    Their  food  }  er  that,  should  the  seasonbe  rainy,  great  diffi-  j  „       fisb  of  weakcr  habi(s'   nc"bitcs  rt!a(]>, 

m,    ^    i  c  ,         i  o       I  consists  of  maize,   berries,    fruits,    grasses,  i  cull  v  is  experienced  bv  the  hen  in  raisiniri-      n        i  i  "    ,,  ,  .      ,.  . 

The  turkey  was  first  introduced  by  the  Span- 1  ,  ,  ,     'iX"'"'  15  ca.ucwcm.ou  uj   uu   ueu  in  raismg;ln  ap_  tut,  ]akCs  at  a  silver  "shiner,"  in  all 

iards  from  Mexico  into  Spain,  and  thence  car-  j  aC°",S'  and  »  tbat  part  of.  tbc  cr°™X!*  wbcro  I  luM»>  tor  the>'  ™rel>'  *»™«  a  ^ongh  wet-}secluded  b      al  a  d    Ib  of  from  lbur  to  scven 

ried  to  England.    In  the  reign  of  Francis  the  I  '*  a,,ol,w  S.'  ******  DUl  18  Prcferred  *  them  I  tin&    To  ^  aS!linst  s»ch  a  catastrophe,  the  ;  fatbonls  of  wale,.  am,  in  ^■U)H.].  ^ 

First  they  were  imported  into  France,  and  the  I t0  cvcr>  tbmS  else.  |  first  night  is  generally  passed  by  the  young  j  lies  of  the  finest  aud  faUegt  „.out  arc'  ftt 

first  one  eaten  in  that  country  was  served  up  I    When  migrating,  if  they  reach  a  river  over  { brood  in  the  nest,  and  the  mother  then  leads |  Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,  anion-  the 

at  the  banquet  given  at  the  wedding  of  Charles  iwl'ich  they  desire  to  cross,  they  generally  re- { them  to  elevated  dry  places,  reposing  them  at  1  Georgian  Isles;  in  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw, 

the  Ninth,  in  1570.    Bred  with  much  care  they  I  »,Hin  near  'he  bank  for  a  day  or  two  previous  j  night  under  her  outspread  wings  until  they  are }  Great  Traverse  an(]  Saginaw  bays  on  Lake 

rapidly  increased,  and  soon  were  taken  into !  u>  making  the  effort ;  seemingly  cither  to  con-  { two  weeks  old,  when  they  roost  upon  the  |  Michi-au,  and  at  various  points  on  Lake  Su- 

Asia  and  Africa.    It  would  be  difficult  to  as-  {  sult  uPon  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  in- 1  broad  branch  of  a  tree,  still  covered,  however,  [  perior|  botb  by  tbe  Iudiaus  and  wbkc  fi!il|Cr. 

certain  why  its  popular  name  was  given  to  this  |  tention,  or  to  recuperate  their  Strength  before  j  by  their  watchful  parent's  wings.  j  mt.n>  wbo  erecl  tbcil.  cvergrcerj  wigvvams  on 

bird,  and  it  is  to  be  somewhat  regretted  that  j  undertaking  the  difficult  feat.  j    Any  unusual  object  attracting  the  attention  [  the  ice,  cut  several  holes  through  the  crystal 

such  an  appellation  should  ever  have  fallen  to!    While  they  are  thus  waiting,  the  males  em-  j  of  the  male  turkey  seems  to  throw  him  into  a  {  covering  in  front  of  their  shanties,  let  down 

its  lot,  since  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  suppo-  {  ploy  their  time  chiefly  in  gobbling  continually,  { state  of  considerable  excitement,  and  he  putis  j  their  lines  and  silver  lures,  hauling  up  from  the 

sition  that  it  originated    in  Asia  instead  of  ]  or  in  strutting  pompously  about  with  lowered  j  himself  up  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  !  depths  famous  fish. 

America,  the  eastern  in  place  of  the  western  { wings  and  expanded  tails,  the  females  some- [when  strutting,  and  the  wattles  which  cover]  During  the  Summer  and  early  Fall,  the  sal- 
hemisphere.  Not  so  much  to  be  regretted,  { times  even  imitating  them  in  these  movements.  )  his  neck  become  bright  red  from  the  sudden  |mon  lrout  formerly  took  the  hook' covered 
however,  at  the  present  time  as  formerly,  for,  {  When  they  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  { influx  of  blood.  Sometimes  a  red  clothe  will  I  wjIb  an  artifjcjal  nfly><  0r  bright  colored 
since  ornithology  has  taken  its  rightful  place  {for  proceeding  on  their  journey,  the  entire  { excite  his  anger,  and  cause  him  to  exhibit  pug-  {  feathers  or  strips  of  cloth,  and  trailed  astern  of 
among  the  sciences,  and  its  hidden  things  are  j  flock  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  j  nacious  propensities.  { skilf.  sail  boat  or  "  birch  "  canoe.    But  of  late 

investigated  and  explained  by  the  researches  of  {  and,  at  a  given  signal  of  their  leader,  launch.!  The  turkey  is  an  extremely  shy  bird,  taking  [  years,  the  frequent  passage  of  steamers  has 
so  many  able  minds,  the  results  of  whose  labors ;  themselves  into  the  air  and  fly  to  the  opposite  ]  alarm  at  the  slightest  sound;  hence  it  can  be}  made  them  shy  of  the  surface,  and  now  the 
dignify  and  elevate  their  subject,  the  origin  of  {shore.  The  old  birds  easily  cross,  but  should  j  readily  understood  how  they  would  naturally  I  Mackinaw  trout  is  seldom  taken  by  trolling, 
so  noble  a  bird  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  be  |  the  stream  be  wide,  the  young  and  feeble  fre-  j  shun  man's  presence,  and  prefer  the  depths  of  j  except  in  the  more  remote  bay..,  and  deep  water 
lost  sight  of.  At  one  time  the  turkey  wasjqucntly  miss  the  desired  point  and  fall  into  { our  great  forests,  or  the  solitude  of  the  vast  j  channels  unfrequented  by  propellers  or  paddle 
pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the  { the  stream,  when  they  proceed  to  swim  ashore,  { plains,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  1  wheels. 

United  States,  but,  like  the  Indian,  it  has:  which  they  accomplish  with  considerable  dex- {  should  become  scarcer  as  the  population  near  1  The  salmon  trout  is  easiest  domesticated  of 
gradually  disappeared  before  the  onward  march  { tcrily  by  closing  their  wings,  using  their  ex- { them  increased,  even  though  artificial  means  I  all  our  American  fishes,  becoming  instinctively 
0f  civilization,  until  now  one  must  look  for  it '  panded  tails  for  support,  and  striking  out  rap- !  should  be  wanting  to  lessen  their  number.       i  a  playful  pet,  feeding  from  the  hand,  and  fat- 
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tening  as  readily  as  a  pig  or  chicken ;  but  in  j 

artificial  breeding,  a  deeper  and  wider  pond  isj  variat;ons  in  the  yield  of  milcu  cows ;    Mr.  Green,  the  famous  diver,  tells  singular}    The  acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

required  than  for  any  of  our  pond  or  stream  ]  ^  cauged  mQre  by  ,be  variations  in  the  nutri- 1  stories  of  his  adventures,  when  making  search  j  John  W.  Stokes,  makes  several  suggestions  in 
fishes.  |  tive  element  of  then- food  than  by  a  change  of  j  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean.    He  gives  [  his  report.    Congress,  he  thinks,  should  "  de- 

The  flesh  of  the  lake  trout  is  firm,  nne  f  (be  form  m  which  it  is  given.  "A  cow,  kept  I  some  new  sketches  of  what  he  saw  at  the  I  vise  some  plan  for  facilitating  the  early  con- 
grained,  in  color  and  flavor,  medium  between  \  through  the  Wmter  on  mere  straw,"  says  a  |  "  Silver  Bank,"  near  Hayti :  "The  banks  of  j  struction  of  a  ship  canal  for  the  transportation 
that  of  the  salmon  and  brook  trout,  equally  |  practicai  writer  on  this  subject,  "will  cease  to  [coral  on  which  my  divings  were  made  are }  of  Western  products  from  the  lakes  to  the 
excellent  fresh,  smoked,  or  pickled,  and  pos-  j  ^  milk  _  ^  ^hen  fe(J  fa  Spring  on  green  j  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  j  ocean,  or  for  the  building  of  a  double  track 
sesses  the  merit  of  being  always  in  season- |  fol.age;  wqi  give  a  ftir  quantity  0f  milk.  But  j  twenty  in  breadth.  On  this  bank  of  coral  is  [railway,  open  to  all,  forwarding  on  equal 
Like  the  brook  trout,  the  Mackinaw  Trout  is  ;  ^  oweg  ^  cessati0n  and  restoration  of  the  [  presented  to  the  diver  one  of  the  most  beauti-  I  terms,  and  supported  by  an  equitable  system 
distinctly  marked  with  spots  along  the  sides> }  secretion  t0  respectively  the  diminution  and  ;  ful  and  sublime  scenes  the  eye  ever  beheld.— j  of  tolls.  He  urgently  advises  the  recinding  of 
only  instead  of  being  scarlet  or  crimson  they  j  ^  mcreage  of  her  nourishment,  and  not  at  all !  The  water  varies  from  ten  to  a  hundred  feet  in  j  the  cotton  tax,  inasmuch  as  it  is  "disastrous 
are  a  silvery  white  on  a  dark  greyish  ground,  j  {o  ^  cbange  0f  form,  or  of  outward  substance,  j  depth,  and  so  clear  that  the  diver  can  see  from  j  and  disheartening  in  the  extreme."  The  cat- 
and  four  times  larger  than  those  of  the  brook  j  ^  wh;ch  ^  nourishment  is  administered,  j  two  to  three  hundred  feet  when  submerged,  { tie  plague  or  rinderpest  having  disappeared  in 
species.  I  Let  cows  receive  through  Winter  nearly  as !  with  but  little  obstruction  to  the  sight.  I  Europe,  he  advocates  the  repeal  or  modifica- 

These  fish  do  not  breed  so  rapMly  as  many  j  ]arge  &  Qf  nutritive  „  ag  is  con.  j  &  j  tion  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 

other  varieties,  but  the  young  aie  infinitely  f tained  .q  ^  ]uceme  and fresh  grasses,  I  ag  gmootn  as  a  marble  floo'r.  in  ^  j' j  I  cattle. 

surer  of  life  than  any  other  of  our  fresh  water  ;  they  ea{  ;n  Summer>  and)  n0  matter  in  }  ^  ^  col,jmns  '  from  ,en  to  on  I    Congress  should,  he  asserts,  increase  the 

fish  and  if  not  meddled  with  under  natural  |  ^  Mace  M  mixture  ^  lnatl(:1.j  in  bd  b    ^'[nm  QQe  tQ  e]       { compensation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 

cond.t.ons,  eighteen  out  of  eve.y  twenty  fish  |may  be  contained>  lbey  wiu  yie]d  a  Winter's  [  feet  in  diameter.    ^he  tops  of  those  more  lof- !  ™ItU1'e'  1Uaf1Uch  aS  the  present  salal7  is .fa" 


hatched  will  arrive  at  maturity.    It  has  been  [ 


j  produce  of  milk  quite  as  rich  in  casein  and  j  (y  support  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pendants,  [ 


j  each  forming  a  myriad  more,  giving  reality  to  i 


adequate.  He  deprecates  the  introduction  of 
Coolies  for  cotton  production.    "  Such  labor," 


proven  by  repeated  experiments  that  this  trout  i  butyraceoug  ingredients  as  the  Summer's  prod 

grows  more  rapidly,  and  more  readily  fattens  =  ,  ,    .    ouantitv  lllan  ai_  I  """" "  "  '  "' |  he  asserts,  "  is  unskilled  and  far  inferior  to  ne- 

in  a  properly  constructed  breeding  pond,  where  j  UCe'.alKt  tal.more  amPle  «  quantity^  man  ^ai  ^  tne  lmaglnary  abode  0f  some  water-nymph.- 1 

they 

than  they  do  in  their  natural  condition  in  the  [ 


■     -         .iomlv  fed"  S  m°St  &ny  dai'-yman  with  old-fashioned  notions  [  In  other  piaCes  the  pendants  form  arch  after  |  gr0  \aboT;  and  wlU  add  to  the  complications 
a,  e  domesticated  and  judiciously  fed,  {  ^  imagine  t0  be  poggib]e.„  j         J  &s  ,ue  Ja.  ^  Qn  (be  boUom  of  j  produced  by  the  jealousies  and  prejudices  of 

;    We  keep  too  much  stock  for  the  quantity  of  [  the  oc       and      eg  lbr     b  in  the  d      wind.  {  races  widely  differing  m  character,  taste  and 
great  lakes.  nnd  nntrWoI18  fnn(i  which  we  have  for  it : ! ,   v!L         .....  ,v„  c„   =.,.     I  traditional  customs. 


INTESTINAL  "WORMS. 


I  good  and  nutritious  food  which  we  have  for  it ;  j  iDg  avenueSi  he  finds  that  they  fill  him  with  as  I  ' 

I  and  the  consequence  is  cows  are,  in  nine  cases  |  gacred  un  awe  as  ;f  be  was  ;n  some  0]d  cathe- 1    ^ue  wool-growing  interest,  he  tells  us,  in- 
|  out  of  ten,  poorly  wintered,  and  come  out  in  {  drfd  wb|cn  bad  \ong  beCn  buried  beneath  old  1  v°lv'ng  a  capital  of  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
These  parasites  are  found  in  all  the  domes- 1  the  Spring  weakened,  if  not,  indeed,  positively  |  ocean's  wave_    Hel.e  and  there  the  coral  ex- 1  underlying  the  prosperity  of  American  agricul- 
tic  animals,  each,  however,  possessing  its  own  [  diseased,  and  a  long  time  is  required  to  bring  j  teudg  eveu  to  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water!  as  if  |  ture  in  a  degree  scarcely  appreciated  by  farm- 
varieties.    I  will  only  mention  those  species  I  them  into  a  condition  to  yield  a  generous  quan- 1  tb(J  loftiel.  comnlng  were  towers  belonging  to  I ers  themselves,has  been  saved  from  threatening 
which  are  commonly  found  in  the  horse.   The  1  tity  of  milk.  ]  tbosB  state]y  temples  that  are  now  in  ruins.      I  annihilation  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  plac- 

horse  is  infested  by  the  long,  round  worm,  the  |    It  is  a  hard  struggle  for  a  cow  reduced  in  j  ^e  couutIesg  varieties  of  diminutive  ^ ing  a  duty  "pon  ,he  foreiSn  article  equivalent 

appearance  of  which  is  not  very  unlike  an  or-  j  flesh  and  in  blood  to  fill  up  the  wasted  system  |  ■  ^    ,an|g  in  eye     CIf.yice  of  I t0  the  internal  taxation  endured  by  the  wool- 
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dinary  earth  worm.    This  parasite  is  termed  j  with  the  food  which  otherwise  have  gone  to  j  ^  ^  w&ter  had         ^  ^  ^ 

the  ascaris  megalocephala,  and  when  they  are  |  the  secretion  of  milk;  bu^,  if  she  is  well  fed  |  Th       ^  ^  rf  a  ^  ^  ^ 

very  numerous,  greatly  weaken  the  horse  ;|wel   housed,  well  littered  and  well  supplied  |      '  ^  ^  ofeveiyl 

there  are  also  a  smaller  species,  termed  the;  with  pure  fresh  water  and  w.th  roots  or  other;  l        ^  &  ^  ^  ^  jj 

strongylm  annatus.  They  are  more  commonly  |  mout  food,  and  properly  treated  to  the  luxury ;  am  ^—.^  ^  ^  y  a{e  Qu  d  ]an(J  _ }  Amonq  the  many  curious  epigodeg  in  Mr 
known  by  the  name  of  the  needle  worm.- { of  a  frequent  caraing,  and  constant  kindness,  j  ^  ^  ticu]al.  altracted  attention;  it  \  Darwin's  famous  work,  none  interested  me 
They  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  inches  in  [  she  comes  out  ready  to  commence  the  manu- ;  regpmble(]  a  gea.lan  of  immense  gizei  of  vari.  [  more  than  the  theory  that  the  vigorous  growth 
length,  and  taper  to  a  fine  point  at  the  head  { facture  of  milk  under  favorable  circumstances,  j  egated  colorg  and  fte  mogt  bril!iant  hue_  T,je  |  of  the  red  c]over  ig  dependent  on  ,he  abvlndance 
and  tail,  and,  lastly,  there  are  the  ascarides,  or }    Milch  tows  and  Dairy  Fanning.  ;  figh  ^Uch  inhabit  tbege  „  SRye).  Bankg  „  j  j  of  the  humble-bee,  whilst  the  number  of  those 

thread  worms,  which  are  no  thicker  than  a  I    1  found  as  different  in  kind  as  the  scenery  was  1  insects  is  in  turn  controlled  by  that  of  the  field 

thread  and  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  j  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  DOMESTIC  FOWLS.  |  varied  Tney  were  of  all  formS)  colorg  and  j  mouse  If  catg  are  numerous,  says  Mr.  Dar- 
Symptoms.—^ha  presence  of  worms  in  the  j  The  common  fowj  is  o-eneraUy  supposed  to  \  sizes— from  the  symmetrical  goby  to  the  globe- 1  win,  red  clover  flourishes,  because  the  cats  kill 
digestive  tube  is  marked  at  first  by  an  increas-  j  be  of  Indian  orjgjni  and  nothing  can  be  learned  I like  sunfish,  from  the  dullest  hue  to  the  change- )  the  mice,  and  the  field  mouse  is  the  greatest 
ed  appetite;  but  the  horse,  notwithstanding  |  reSpectjng  tneir  ancestry  until  "within  a  com- !  able  dolphin  ;  from  the  spots  of  the  leopard  to  j  enemy  of  the  humble-bee,  without  those  strong 
the  quantity  of  food  which  he  consumes,  falls  |  para,ive)y  recent  epoch.  Nobody  really  knows ! the  l,ms  of  ,fle  sunbeam  ;  from  the  harmless }  proboscis  neither  the  heartsease  nor  the  red 
off  in  condition;  his  skin  is  diy  and  hide-  ]  tbe'ear)iest  date  0f  their  domesticity.    Some  I  minnow  to  the  voracious  shark.  [clover  can  be  rendered  fertile.    I  may  notice, 


bound ;  his  coat  is  rough,  and  is  not  shed  at } 
the  ordinary  time  ;  there  is  an  annoying  itch- 1  k,;pil.g  of  gbeep  by  Abe];  which 


there  is  considerable  itching  about  the  rectum,  =:  cock 

which  is  indicated  by  the  horse  rubbing  his;of  tbem       .,  ,„..,,  u,„   :  ;   ,„  i 


'I  suppose  it  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  I    Some  had  heads  like  squirrels,  others  like  I iu  Passing,that  the  weasel  and  the  owl  are  more 

has  a  \  cats  and  dogs,  some  of  small  size  resemble  the  [  lormidable  foes  of  the  field  mouse  than  the 
ing,  which  causes  1he  horse  to  rub  his  upper  hp  j  reasona^le  amount  of  probability,  as  the  oldest  I  bull-terrier.  Some  darted  through  the  waters  I  domestic  cat.  It  is  not,  however,  to  discuss 
against  the  manger  or  on  the  wall;  sometimes  ;  gon  of  Japbet  wag  ca„ed  Gomej._  signifying  a[like  meteors,  while  others  could  scarcely  be  I  tflis  curious  theory  that  I  write,  but  to  ask 

Aristotle,  350  years  before  Christ,  speaks  [seen  to  move.  [  whether  it  is  a  known  fact  that  field  mice  build 

„,  l-  on  trees  ?   The  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of 

To  enumerate  and  explain  all  the  various  | 


tail  or  rump  against  anything  within  reach.     I  Q.reekg  and  Romans  lhe  fowl  early  figured  in  \  ^  of  figh  x  bebdd  ^  divhlg  ou  these ! 1  Witeare  luU  °f  what  are 
The  symptoms  before  mentioned  are  such  as ;  the  puW5c  show8.    It  was  dedicatcd  to  Apollo,  I  banUs  would,  were  I  enough  of  a  naturalist  so !  fallcd  ^mnf  ™slE-large       ^"er  shape- 


would  lead  one  to  suspect  the  existence  of[ 


worms,  but  it  is  only  when  these  appear  among  j  Ug  courage  and  watchfulness  we  well  apprc 
the  dung  voided  by  the  horse  that  we  can_speak  j  ciated_    The  Rhodian  fowls  and  those  of  Delos 


to  Mercury,  to  ^Esculapius,  and  to  Mars,  and  j  t0  do,  require  more  than  my  limits  allow,  for  I  j 


less  masses  of  moss.   Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 


i  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  kinds  of  fish  I 
that  inhabit  the  tropical  seas  can  be  found 


I  are  squirrels'  nests,  and  I  have  dislodged  the 


A    with  certainty  as  to  the  nature  ot  the  disease.  ;  Med(?a  and  pergia  ^  celebrated  for  their  su_  I  ther  ^        ^  ^  ^  ; 

w     At  a  later  neriod.aud  esncciallv  when  the  worms  =  •  ■    «„,.»•._   .1  <•_..  =    .....  = 


[  owner  from  more  than  one  in  my  day  ;  but  it 
struck  me  lately  that  the  number  of  these  nests 


At  a  kterperiod,and  especially  when  the  worms  I      ;    it    •    fio-tuino-  ^nrl  v  Hip  »vwiim,™  =  '"^V,   '  """"  "     "  I  was  astonishing,  as  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  squir- 

:  f       '  .       jperionty  m  ngutmg,  and  joi  tne  excelleuc}  =  and  b]ue  or  shovel-nose  shark  were  often  seen.  =    ,      .   .  J        ..  .  , 

have  developed  in  great  numbers, the  symptoms  |  and  delicacy  of  their  flesh.    Cock-fighting  was  1  .    fl  ,      ,.  ,  M     ,    ,    !rel-    At  length  I  came  upon  a  perfect  colony 

are  very  much  aggravated,  and  the  horse  be-  j  &  diversionln  consonaDCe  witll  the  °stes  of  the  1  ^  ^  fi<*  ,^\mb^  i),ants-  [  of  these  nests,  many  of  them  being  as  large  as 
comes  emaciated,  and  suffers  occasionally  from  [  Roman,  and  they  were  -is  much  devoted  to  it j  remained  as  fixed  m  thelr  position  as  a  ;  ,bat  of  a  crow  x  (,bserved  lbat  most  of  them 
colicky  pains  ;  the  flank  is  tucked  up  ;  the  con-  [  ag  are  ^  Malay,  of  the  present  day  who  fre  j  *rab  ;  ttK  °Uly  P°W61'  thCy  P0?sessed  was  to  I  had  used  the  old  nest  of  the  wood-pigeon  as  a 
junctiva  is  pale ;  he  walks  with  difficulty,  and  }        ,   gtake  ^  a„     ^  ^  ^c'of  a  single  I  °pCU  T^T  ^  f  n  °n°  °f  ^  I basis'    1  climbed  t0  0116  near  ,he  top  of  a  ,al1 

a  fatal  termination  will  sometimes  ensue.         |batt,e_   When  the  Romans,  under  Julius  C^r,  1  "^^^  rose"hen  m  ff  b  °om'  °»d  j  spruce.    First  there  was  a  wood-pigeon's  nest 
Treatment^DmAe  six  ounces  of  iron  file- }  ilivaded  Britain,  they  found  the  fowl  and  goes;  I         f  M  hT'  ■    ^  T    /  ?    T   »  1 0t*  laSt  ^'ear'  ,hen  the  lar£e  10Und  ma8S  of  ^ 
ings  so  as  to  form  twelve  balls,  and  give  one  {  domesticated,  but  these,  as  also  the  hare,  were  !  [°m        °f  fiV6  "f*8  l°  1°  1  T%  « IU0Si!'  Mt  °U  lhe  '°P  °f  th&t  again  an°ther 

every  morning  until  they  are  finished,  and  then  [  forbidden  as  food.    They  are,  in  fact,  one  of!  ^eir  e5'es  are  vcry  large  ana  pro,uae  "Ke  t"°'-e  [  wood-pigeon  had  built  her  nest,  and  was  sit- 

give  seven  or  eight  drachms  of  aloes,  which  [  man's  oldest  and  most  important  acquisitions ;  1  °  f     f'    -  ,  .       „  . ...        ,        ,  f      [  tinS  on  a  C0UPle  of  eSSs-  0a  tea,inS  tue  moss' 

Another  fish  is  spotted  like  a  leopard,  from  ;  T  wag  ast0nished  to  see  a  field  mouse  pop  out. 


will  cause  the  expulsion  of  any  worms  which  j  passing  from  generation  to  generation  for 


remain  in  the  horse's  intestines.—  Exchange.      \  thousands  of  years,  and  branching  out  into  so  [ 


;  three  to  ten  feet  in  length.    They  build  their ;  Tne  mUe  feUow  ran  afong  a  branch  quite  nim- 


|  many  varieties  that  every  breeder  will  find  a] 


Eggs  in  Wikter.- 


[  houses  like  beavers,  in  which  they  spawn,  and  j  b]yj  aud  tben  turning  rouud  sat  for  some  sec- 
[  the  male  or  female  watches  the  egg  until  it  f  Qndg 


eyes. 


gazing  at  me  with  his  large,  soft,  black 
I  could  not  doubt  that  all  these  masses 


[turtle,  some  five  feet  long,  which  I  should  j  of  mogE_masses  that  would  soon  have  filled  a 


-Martin  Doyle,  the  cottage  !  Peculiarity  in  some  of  them  to  please  his  fancy,  j  batcheg_    j  gaw  specimens  of  the  green 

economist  of  Ireland,  in  his  "Hints  to  Small  j  Senders  Domestic  Poultry. 

Holders,"  observes  "that  a  few  cocks  and;  "  !  think  would  weigh  from  400  to  500  pounds."  I  cart_were  taken  up  the  trees  by  the  field  mice, 

hens,  if  they  be  prevented  from  scratching  in  j    Cure  for  Mange  in  Hogs. -Take  one  ounce }  _  „  [  whoge  ]abor  is  no  doubt  carried  on  in  the  dark, 

the  garden,  are  a  useful  and  appropriate  stock  j  of  sulphur,  four  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal  |  v.       I  as  it  is  no  where  written  of  mice  as  it  is  of 

for  a  cottage,  the  warmth  of  which  causes !  and  half  a  pint  of  soft  soap.    Mix  thoroughly  [    A  horticultural  journal  says  that  strawberry  |  as"      no  wne  c  v  ^      ,  _^ 

hens  to  lay  eggs  in  Winter-no  trifling  ad- [  and  rub  it  all  over  the  pigs,  three  mornings  in  [  beds  are  off  en  injured  by  scanty  protection,  j  ™»  ,  fe        y  _^  • 

vantage  to  children  when  milk  is  scarce.    The  1  succession.    On  the  fifth  morning,  wash  them  I  Leaves  afford  a  too  compact  and  warm  cover- 1  *uc  the  clow 

French,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  eggs,  and  [  well  in  warm  soap  suds,  and  your  pigs  are  j  ilg  i  the  same  may  be  said  of  straw  and  chaff,  j  "*™"f;  Tt^  °"e  COmfortable  little 
contrive  to  have  them  in  great  abundance,  keep  [beautifully  clean,  and  free  from  all  disease,  !  The  best  material,  undoubtedly,  is  evergreen- ;  tnis  Spring,  it  was  a  most  comiortaoie  mue 
Lomim  iDM^uic       b              ,    ,         I   vi  a.         .1.                    ti  .1      1      =  i>n„<rh=  1  home,  containing  as  many  good  dry  oats  as 

their  hens  so  warm  that  they  have  fresh  eggs ;  while  the  way  they  grow  cannot  but  be  pleas- ;  boughs.       _   ;        '  h^  m^  &  tumbler_ 

even  in  Winter.    Now,  in  our  country,  in  a  |  ing  to  all  those  who  are  fond  of  roast  pig.        |  | 

gentleman's  fowl-yard,  there  is  not  an  egg  to  I    Coal  oil  is  also  very  efficacious  as  a  remedy  [    Cooking  corn  for  swine  doubles  its  value;  I  " _ 

be  got  in  cold  weather,  but  the  warmtlTof  a  j  for  mange  in  hogs.    Grease  them  with  it.    Also  [and  steaming  straw,  hay  or  other  fodder  for  |     "  Isn't  there  a  strong  smell  of  pigs  ?"  said  a 

One  I  cattle  after  being  cut,  increases  its  value  fifty  {  yachtsman,  named  Smith.     "Yes"  replied 


poor  man's  cabin  insures  him  an  egg  even  in  [  good  to  use  internally  for  hog  cholera. 


the  most  ungenial  season. ,; 


I  table  spoonfull  is  a  dose. — Southern  Cultivator,  'per  cent. 


f  J  ones  ;  ' '  that's  because  the  wind  is  sow-west. " 


A  Beautiful  Sentiment. — Dr.  Chalmers  beautifully  says:  "The  little  that  I  have  seen  of  the  world  and  known  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and 
represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  passed  throush,  the  brief  pulsations  of  joy,  the  feverish  inquietudes  of  hope  and  fear, 
the  tears  of  regret,  the  feebleness  of  purpose,  the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charity,  the  desolation  of  the  soul  s  sanctuary,  and 
threatening  voices  within,  health  gone,  happiness  gone,  I  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow  man  with  Him  from  whose  hands 
it  came." 


The  Farm  and.  Firssids. 
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The  Firesitlc  Muse* 


THE  PtJHPKlrY. 

BT     JOIIN     O.  WHITT1EU. 

Oh !  greenly  and  fair  in  the  lands  of  the  sun 
The  vines  of  the  gourd  and  the  rich  melon  run, 
And  the  rock  and  the  tree  and  the  cottage  enfold, 
With  broad  leaves  all  greenness  and  blossoms  all 
gold, 

Like  that  which  o'er  Ninevah'fl  prophet  once  grew, 
While  he  waited  to  know  that  his  warning  was  true, 
And  longed  for  the  storm-cloud,  and  listened  in  vaiu 
For  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  red  fire-rain. 

On  the  hanks  of  1  tie  Xenii  the  dark  Spanish  maiden 
Comes  up  wilh  the  fi wit  of  the  tangled  vine  laden; 
And  the  Crtolc  of  Cuba  laughs  outto  behold 
Through  orangc-leavcs  shining  the  broad  spheres  o 
gold; 

Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  bis  home  in  the  North 
On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee  looks  forth ; 
Where  crook-necks  aic  coiling  end  yellow  (mil  Fhines 
And  the  sun  ot  September  melts  down  on  his  vine*. 

All!  on  1  hankegiving  Day,  when  from  East  and  from 
West. 

From  North  ai  d  iroru  South  come  the  pilgrim  and 
guest. 

When  the  gray-haired   Englander  sees  round  his 
board 

The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored; 
When  the  care-wearied  man  peeks  bis  mother  once 
more, 

And  the  worn  matron  *  miles  where  tie  girl  smiled 
before; 

What  moistens  the  lip  ard  what  brightens  the  eye  ? 
What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  Tumpkin  Pie  ? 

Oh  !  fruit  loved  of  boyhood — the  old  days  recalling, 
W hen  wood-gxapca  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts 

were  falling; 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  on  its  skin, 
Glaring  out  through  the  daik,  with  a  caudle  within ; 
W  hen  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with  hearts 

all  In  tune, 

Oar  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  our  lantern  the  moon,. 
Telling  tales  of  the  iairy  who  traveled  like  steam, 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  herteam ! 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present  ■  none  sweeter  or  better 
Ever  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter! 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine, 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking  than 
thine 

And  the  prayer,  which  my  mouth  [is  too  full  to  ex- 
press, 

Dwells  my  heart  that  thy  shadow  may  never  grow 

less, 

That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below, 
And  the  lame  ot  thy  worth  like  a  pumpkin-vine 

grow, 

And  thy  M  e  be  as  sweet, and  its  last  sunset  sky 
Golden-tinted  and  luir  as  thy  own  Pumpkin  Tie ! 


Fireskle  Tale. 

EASY  7/AEEEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  COGGESHALL. 

Raymond  Waeeen  was  a  "nice"  man — 
everybody's  clever  fellow,  as  I  beard  a  public 
man  once  remark:  " a  very  extensive  office," 
with  numerous  duties  never  discharged.  Ray- 
mond used  to  sit  in  the  chimney  corner  late, 
very  late  on  a  'Winter's  night,  because  he  was 
too  shiftless  to  get  ready  for  bed.  But  after 
awhile  the  Are  burned  low — the  glow  on  the 
embers  faded,  and  it  grew  cold  in  the  chimney- 
corner  ;  then  Raymond  became  chilly,  and  he 
would  sneak  to  rest,  where  his  wife  perhaps 
had  been  for  several  hours,  endeavoring  to  re- 
cover from  the  severe  fatigue  of  a  day's  work, 
into  which  had  been  crowded  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  husband's  legitimate  duties.  Ray- 
mond owned  a  large  farm,  left  him  by  his 
father.  It  was  good  land,  but  the  fences  were 
not  in  repair,  and  everybody's  cattle  roamed 
through  the  fields,  and  Raymond's  crops  were 
not  sufficient  to  yield  the  family  a  decent  sup- 
port. The  farm  had  once  been  well  stocked, 
but  for  want  of  proper  attention  the  cattle  be- 
came poor — the  sheep  were  never  folded,  even 
in  the  most  rigorous  weather,  and  many  of 
them  died.  The  wool  was  never  properly 
sheared  and  washed,  and  when  taken  to  market 
it  would  not  bring  the  market  price.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Raymond's  wife,  who  was  a  busi- 
ness woman,  the  family  must  have  suffered  for 
the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

Raymond's  chores  were  rarely  attended  to ! 
by  himself;  but,  was  a  neighbor  sick,  no  man  i 
was  more  willing  to  work  in  his  place.  He  | 
was  relied  upon  as  the  man  who  would  always  j 
neglect  his  own  interests,  to  look  after  those  of 


I  somebody  else.  He  could  never  set  himself  at 
I  his  own  farm-work,  but  he  was  considered  an 
=  excellent  hand,  when,  to  oblige  a  neighbor,  he 
1  took  a  job  in  his  field. 

|  It  was  a  bleak  morning  in  mid-winter.  Ray- 
[  mond  Warren's  wife  was  in  the  barn  yard  fod- 
|  deling  the  cattle;  Raymond  was  in  bed.  The 
j  light  of  a  brisk  fire  which  his  wife  had  built 
j  shone  directly  in  his  face.  It  awaked  him; 
| the  room  was  warm,  and  Raymond  was  per- 
!  euaded  by  its  inviting  appearance.  He  sat 
I  down  by  the  fire  place  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
I  waited  for  his  wife  to  come  and  get  him  some 
I  breakfast.  As  he  warmed  his  feet  he  felt 
!  that  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
I  his  happy  situation,  and  be  said  to  himself : 
I  "Tain't  every  man's  got  such  a  wife  as  I 
j  have.  Here  she's  made  a  good  fire,  and  I'll  bet 
{  all  the  chores  are  done." 

I  The  chores  were  done,  and  Raymond  had 
1  scarcely  finished  his  soliloquy  when  the  useful 
I  wife  hastened  to  Ihe  fire-place  to  warm  her 
I  hands,  which  had  become  thoroughly  chilled 
I  by  the  cold  handle  of  the  pitchfork,  with  which 
{she  had  been  throwing  hay  and  straw  to  the 
j  cattle. 

I  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  occurrences 
I  took  place  early  in  the  morning ;  not  so.  It 
I  was  ten  o'clock  when  Raymond  Warren  left 
1  his  bed.  His  wife  had  been  sewing  for  two 
I  hours  before  she  prepared  her  breakfast.  Then 
1  she  urged  Raymond  for  an  hour  longer  to  get 
I  up.  He  made  fair  promises,  but  left  them  all 
j  unfulfilled.  She  waited  until  it  was  nine 
[  o'clock,  and  then,  knowing  her  husband's  easy 
|  habits,  and  ashamed  to  have  the  cattle  unfed 
|  that  hour  of  the  day,  she  determined  to  attend 
|  to  their  wants  herself. 

[  Raymond's  first  salutation  to  her  as  she  stood 
j  by  the  fire  was : 

}     "I  wish  I  had  some  tea,  Sally — but  never 
|  mind,  you've  put  the  things  away — a  little 
j  warm  water,  with  a  little  milk  and  sugar  in  it, 
]  will  do  just  as  well,  and  while  you're  about  it, 
1  you  may  get  me  a  little  piece  of  bread  ;  but 
{just  as  you  choose;  no  matter  about  it,  any- 
{ how.    'Tain't  every  man's  got  such  a  woman 
[for  a  wife."  1 
|    She  might  have  answered, 
!     "  It  is  not  every  woman  that  has  such  a  bus- ! 
{band."  j 
|    But  she  knew  such  remarks  would  only  make  j 
I  bitter  feelings,  and  though  fatigued  with  the  ] 
I  violent  exercise  she  had  taken,  she  went  cheer- 1 
!  fully  and  prepared  her  easy,  good-natured  bus-  f 
;  band  a  cup  of  tea,  a  slice  of  toast,  and  then  ! 
!  asked  him  if  he  would  not  cut  some  wood.  I 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  was  his  response. 
!  His  breakfast  over,  he  took  up  his  axe  and  | 
|  mounted  the  wood  pile  and  cut  half  a  dozen  ! 
;  sticks,  when  along  came  a  neighbor,  who  want- 1 
i  ed  Raymond  to  accompany  him  to  a  saw-mill  j 
i  about  two  miles  distant,  and  assist  in  loading  j 
[  upon  a  sled  some  boards  which  had  been  sawed  I 
i  for  him — of  course  Raymond  went,  and  his  j 
|  wife  was  compelled  to  cut  wood  enough  to  I 
keep  the  house  warm  until  the  following  day.  I 
Mrs.  Warren  was  in  appearance  a  feeble  wo- { 
man,  but  she  had  endured  hardship  which  1 
would  have  destroyed  the  constitution  of  one  j 
much  more  robust.  Day  after  day  her  strength  1 
failed  her,  yet  she  made  no  complaint.  Ray-  i 
mond  saw  that  she  grew  pale,  and  was  often  ! 
disturbed  with  fears  in  regard  to  her,  but  he  I 
was  too  easy  to  mention  the  subject,  and  the  I 
useful  wife  became  more  and  more  feeble,  un-  j 
!il  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  cough.  Ray-  i 
mond  was  one  day  thoughtful  enough  to  speak  j 
to  the  village  doctor  as  he  passed  their  home! 
with  his  ponderous  medicine  portmanteau  on  j 
his  arm,  and  the  benevolent  gentleman,  who  1 
bad  some  knowledge  of  Raymond's  peculiar  j 
failings,  left  the  woman  an  innocent  tincture,  j 
and  forbade  exposure  to  the  cold  atmosphere  j 
under  any  circumstances,  and  also  declared  ] 
that  her  complaint  was  of  a  character  very  i 
much  aggravated  by  severe  exercise.  I 
For  a  few  days  Raymond  remembered  the  | 
doctor's  counsel,  and,  as  he  had  respect  for  the  I 
physician,  he  obeyed  him  as  nearly  as  bis  con- 1 
stitutional  failures  permitted,  but  soon  the  wife  j 
was  again  obliged  to  chop  wood  and  feed  cattle,  j 
and,  taking  a  severe  cold,  she  faded  as  would  j 
fade  the  summer  rose  in  a  frigid  climate.  i 


\  When  Raymond  Warren's  bouse  was  desolate  I  dered  away  from  home,  bis  necessarv  morning 
I  and  bis  fireside  cheerless,  he  saw  what  had  j  labors  in  his  farm  yard  unattended  to,  and  his 
j  been  bis  great  error  during  the  two  years  of  his  |  wood  pile  unvisitcd.  He  returned  home  at 
|  married  life,  and  he  mourned  bis  wife  deeply,  |  noon,  strong  in  the  faith  that  he  should  sit 
|  it  must  be  said  in  his  favor,  both  as  a  helpmate  j  down  to  a  good  dinner,  because  be  was  one  of 
[and  a  companion.  He  rented  his  farm  and  1  those  men  who  think  that  a  wife  should  always 
j  managed  to  exist  easily  for  one  year,  but  be  { give  her  husband  a  good  dinner,  whether  she 
j  was  not  satisfied  with  a  childless  widower's  I  have  anything  to  cook  or  not.  Mrs.  Warren 
{solitary  lot,  and  be  began  to  look  about  him  j  had  enough  to  cook,  but  nothing  to  cook  with  ; 
j  tor  a  second  helpmate  and  companion.  In  a  j  however,  much  to  Raymond's  satisfaction, 
|  few  months  he  took  to  his  home  a  woman  who  j  when  be  entered  bis  house  he  found  the  table 
j  he  confidently  felt  would  fill  the  place  lelt  ]  spread,  and  he  knew  be  should  soon  be  invited 
j  vacant  by  his  first  wife.    Sadly  was  Raymond  !  to  take  a  seat  near  it. 

j  disappointed.  j    vyiicn  tbe  juvitation  came,  he  hastened  to  his 

|  A  few  weeks  elapsed,  and  he  fell  back  into  j  actuslomcd  SCat,  lifted  a  cover  from  a  dish  he 
;  his  old  habits,  wilh  complete  abandon.  Leav-  j  supposed  contained  meat;  and,  truly,  there 
|.ng  his  own  work  in  a  neglected  state,  heiwasmeat.  but  just  as  it  came  from  the  butcb- 
|  worked  diligently  one  day  to  assist  a  neighbor  j  cr-s.  Raymoud  wus  not  a  ^mbd  ;  he  looked 
j  in  getting  wood  to  his  house,  and  he  returned  !at  bis  wifc  inquiriDglv  ;  she  appeared  to  be 
;  to  his  home,  late  at  night,  hungry  and  fatigued,  j  wai|ing  paliently  to  ^  6ervcd.  Ue  liflcd  the 
|  expecting  that  his  wife  would  have  ready  for  f  cover  of  anotLer  disb.  lhere  were  polaloes 
;  his  refreshment  an  inviting  supper.  I"  |  just  as  they  had  been  dug  from  the  earth.  All 
]  hope,  he  had  refused  to  take  supper  wilh  the  j  the  disht.s  Ibat  usua)|v  contained  vicluals  wcre 
l  neighbor  whom  he  had  assisted.  Poor  fellow !  j  covered.  Raymond  grew  suspicious,  and  be 
I  the  kitchen,  where  was  to  have  been  his  ex-  ]  lifted  tbc  covcrs  bae,ily  Thcrc  wag  ,jrcad  M 
;  cellent  supper,  attended  by  a  smiling  wife,  was  j  it  had  come  lrom  tbc  t  .  tbcre  wcrc  luralps 
|  cold  and  unoccupied.    No  frugal  board  was !  that  had  neverbcen  lmdcr  lhe  influc.nre  of  fife . 

| lherc-  !ind  Mrs'  Warren  W11S  in  bed-  |  there  were  apples  handsomely  sliced  for  sauce, 

j  Raymond  was  much  astonished,  but  was  too  j  and  there  were  numerous  other  edibles,  but 
|  good  natured  to  complain,  and  silently  he  ven- 1  none  of  them  could  Raymond  eat.  He  turned 
j  tured  to  explore  the  cupboard  for  a  crust  on  ]  for  consolation  to  a  cup  of  tea  bis  wife  had 
|  which  to  satisfy  the  gnawings  of  bis  appetite,  j  deposited  near  his  plate.  There  were  tea 
j  Not  a  crumb  was  there.  It  was  evident  his  j  leaves  floating  in  the  cup,  but  the  lea  looked 
|  wife  bad  designed  he  should  go  to  bed  supper- j  remarkably  pale;  nevertheless,  Raymond,  by 
|  less;  and  supperless  to  bed  he  did  go,  grieving  I  force  of  habit,  blew  it  vigorously,  to  prepare 
j  seriously  over  his  bard  lot.  He  had  never  be-  f  it  for  bis  palate.  But  when  he  put  it  to  his 
|  fore  been  so  badly  treated,  and  be  thought  it  { lips  he  found  that  he  bad  wasted  his  breath  ; 
]  indeed  distressing,  but  yet  his  disappointment  {  for  the  water  was  as  cold  as  w  hen  it  came  from 
|  was  not  sad  enough  to  revolutionize  his  consti- j  the  spring. 

I  tutiohal  good  nature,  and  without  a  mutter  he  j  Raymond  was  not  a  hasty  man.  He  pushed 
j  fell  sound  asleep.  { back  his  chair  deliberately,  and  thought  aloud  : 

]  Raymond  Warren  did  not  bear  chanticleer!  "In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  does  this 
!  salute  the  morning,  as  it  dawned  the  night  after  I  mean  ?" 

[his  grievous  disappointment.    It  was  spring-}    Mrs.  Warren,  whose  countenance  during  (his 
|  time,  and  the  birds  sang  under  his  window,  j  scene  had  woru  a  sober  aspect,  now  smiled 
|  but  he  beard  them  not ;  yet  he  heard  his  wife,  j  pleasantly,  and  answered  : 
|  who  had  risen  before  the  sun,  call  him—         j    "The  victuals  wcre  all  on  the  stove  the  usual 
}     "Mr.  Warren,  here  I've  been  for  an  hour  in  \  time." 

[the  cold.  The  wood's  all  burned.  It's  time}  "It's  strange  they  were  not  cooked,"  said 
jihad  some  cut.    If  you  want  any  breakfast,  I  Raymond. 

I  you  bad  better  get  up."  j     "Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Warren ;  "there  was 

{  Was  Raymond  dreaming  ?  Was  this  a  voice  j no  w  ood  to  cook  them  with." 
I  of  reproach  that  came  to  him  in  his  sleep,  with !  1°  a  moment  Easy  Warren  then  saw  what  a 
j  the  recollection  of  thc  wife  that  bad  gone  be- 1  '  moral '  there  was  in  his  novel  dinner,  and  with 
|  fore  him  to  the  Spirit-Land  ?  Not  so — it  was  ]  a  keen  appetite,  he  went  to  work  on  the  wood 
I  a  voice  from  the  wife  who  dwelt  with  him  in  |  P>'c-  He  took  his  dinner  and  supper  together 
I  this  sphere  of  existence,  that  came  to  remind  j  that  day,  and  he  remembered  that  Mrs.  Warren 
;  him  of  duties  not  discharged,  upon  the  per-]  said: 

|  formance  of  which  depended  the  satisfaction  j     "Now,  Raymond,  whenever  you  leave  me 
of  those  desires  which  had  intruded  visions  of  [without  wood  you  must  cat  victuals  that  have 
feasts  upon  his  hours  of  rest.    All  this  he  felt ;  \  been  cooked  on  a  cold  stove." 
still  he  did  not  offer  fo  leave  his  couch.  I    Many  women  would  have  stormed  and  scold- 


"  Raymond  Warren,"  again  said  the  voice, 


j  ed,  but  Mrs.  Warren  knew  there  was  a  better 


"you  left  me  yesterday  without  wood,  to  help  j  wav  to  correct  her  easy  husband's  carelessness, 
a  neighbor  get  wood  for  his  wife,  and  you  went  j or  shiftlessness,  as  the  reader  pleases, 
to  bed  last  night  without  your  supper.    You'll !    One  day  there  was  no  flour  in  the  house,  and 
not  get  a  bite  to  eat  in  this  house  till  you  bring  j  Raymond  was  about  to  go  w  ith  Si  me  neighbors 
me  wood  to  cook  it  with."  { to  a  town  meeting,  when  bis  w  ife  hid  his  best 

"There's  plenty  of  chips,"  said  Raymond,  in  I  coat,  and  reminded  him  of  the  empty  flour 
palliation,  rising  on  his  elbow,  as  he  spoke.  !  barrel.  Another  day,  his  corn  was  to  be  gather- 
"Get  up,  and  bring  them  into  the  house," led,  when  a  neighbor  came  and  desired  him  to 
said  the  resolute  wife.  "I  didn't  know  you  { assist  him  with  bis  horse  and  wagon.  It  was 
when  we  were  married,  but  I  know  you  now.  I  a  neighbor  who  often  received  favors,  but  scl- 
I  know  what  killed  your  first  wife.  You  want  j  dom  rendered  them  ;  yet  Easy  Warren  could 
to  make  a  slave  of  me.  I'll  attend  to  my  du-  [  not  refuse  him.  But,  when  he  went  to  hitch 
ties ;  but  if  you  don't  do  your  chores,  the  cattle  j  his  horses  before  the  wagon,  he  found  that  one 
may  starve,  and  you'll  never  get  a  bite  in  this  j  of  thc  wheels  was  missing.  Of  course,  thc 
house  unless  you  take  it  uncooked,  if  you  j  neighbor  was  disappointed.  In  the  afternoon, 
don't  cut  wood  yourself,  or  get  somebody  to  j  when  Raymond  expressed  a  wish  to  draw  bis 
do  it  for  you."  [corn,  bis  wife  told  him  where  he  could  find 

Raymond  started  bolt  upright,  and  it  was }  tbc  lost  wagon  wheel, 
not  many  minutes  before  he  was  at  the  wood  |  Thus  was  Easy  Warren's  household  managed, 
pile.  Diligently  did  he  work  until  he  had  cut  j  until  he  began  to  realize  practically,  what  the 
an  armful,  which,  like  a  dutiful  husband,  for  I  error  of  his  life  bad  been.  People  said  :  "  War- 
the  first  time  in  bis  life,  be  carried  into  the  i  reu's  farm  looks  much  better  than  it  did  some 
kitchen.  j  years  ago."   Mrs.  Warren  never  interfered  with 

His  wife  made  no  allusion  to  what  had  passed  |  Raymond's  business  except  when  he  neglected 
between  them,  and  Raymond,  although  burn- 1  it,  and  then  she  never  found  fault  or  scolded, 
ing  with  curiosity  to  know  where  she  had  I  but  took  occasion  to  show  his  neglect  to  him 
learned  what  she  had  revealed  to  him,  dared  i  in  a  manner  which  impressed  him  with  his  in- 
not  commence  conversation  in  relation  to  it.  j  justice  to  his  own  interests. 
Tbc  train  of  ills  it  might  revive  was  fearful  to  I  Raymontl's  cattle  were  well  cared  for,  and 
the  easy  man's  mind.  His  breakfast  was  over.  !  wcre  in  good  order.  When  his  fences  were 
Forgetful  of  its  lesson,  careless  Raymond  wan-  i  [Continued  on  page  398.] 


Feedixg  Rusty  Straw. — Says  a  correspondent  from  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  "Tell  your  readers  to  beware  of  feeding  rusty  straw  to  your  stock.  I  had 
some  experience  In  this  line  last  Winter  with  three  colts,  which  bad  free  access  to  a  stack  of  rusty  Spring  wheat  straw.  They  came  near  dying ;  their 
coats  were  rough  and  staring,  swellings  filled  with  thin  pus  or  water  appeared  on  their  Hmb3  and  some  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  they  also  seemed  to  have 
a  difficulty  in  the  head  and  nostrils.  Change  of  feed  and  good  care  alone  got  them  through  to  grass,  but  they  were  much  injured.  I  have  also  seen  cattle 
do  very  poorly  when  feeding  on  rusty  straw,  though  they  were  stabled  and  fed  hay,  &c,  nights  and  mornings.  I  think  farmers  should  be  careful  in  feed- 
ing or  allowing  their  stock  to  eat  this ;  the  best  use  for  ft  is  to  bed  with. — Rural  New  Yorlcer. 
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Tto  Farm  mil  Wivmfa. 


The  Stack  1g%rd< 


\  rials  are  the  better.  Every  day  remove  the  | 
I  moistened  bedding  and  replace  with  new.  j 

 "  "  ""-  I  Such  a  floor  well  bedded,  adds  greatly  to  the  ! 

WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  HOGS.        |  warmtb  of  a  gtab!e>  and  tbug  becomes  a  fodder  \ 

Theee  is  perhaps  no  season  of  the  year  when  I  saver-    The  sma11  holes  and  crevices  in  a  floor  j 

hogs  are  so  badly  managed  as  in  the  Winter.  !  with  a  Sood  beddinS  uPon  them>        let  lutIe  ! 

It  is  a  veiy  common  mistake  for  Western  farm-  jor  n0  cold  through,  and  will  drain  the  floor,  j 

ers  to  suppose  that  because  a  hog  is  a  hog,  he ! Ralher  have  a  ground-floor  than  hard,  naked  \ 

can  stand  any  kind  of  treatment,  and  yet  yield !  Plallk-    Tne  same  is  true  for  cows  in  milk>  of  ! 

a  large  profit  to  his  owner.    It  is  no  uncom- !  whom  another  writer  says  that  a  frequent  [ 

mon  thing  for  the  poor  animals  to  be  turned !  chanSe  of  food  is  important  at  this  season  of  j 

into  the  street  or  road  to  shift  for  themselves,  I tiie  year-   There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  j 

without  a  particle  of  bedding  or  shelter  except  j  change,  for  if  one  description  of  food  is  con- 1 

the  frozen  ground  in  some  fence  corner,  and  a  j  stantly  used,  the  cows  tire  of  it,  eat  it  less  | 

very  small  allowance  of  feed  carelessly  thrown  I  greedily,  and  soon  show  a  reduction  of  produce.  j 

into  the  mud,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  I Tne  velJ  novelty  of  change  seems  to  whet  the  | 

a  pleasure  or  at  least  no  displeasure  for  a  dirty  j  appetite  and  to  stimulate  the  vitality  of  the  I 

hog  to  be  obliged  to  root  in  the  cold  mud  up  to  j wnole  system,  and,  of  course,  to  promote  the  j 

his  eyes,  for  his  scanty  meal.  \  secretions.    Those  near  large  towns  can  get  a  j 

T    .,  .  1 1  c   rn  •  i     e      e  \  few  brewer's  grains,  feed  out  some  roots,  and  I 

Is  this  reasonable  ?   Thmk  of  it,  farmers,  =  6       '  '  i 

,  .„  ,  .     ..  c  .     .  ,  .     =  an  occasional  breakfast  of  shorts  will  be  found  = 

and  if  reason  does  not  satisfy  you,  try  taking  i  = 
,     i  V  <.  f  „„       *     -li-i  ito  pay.    Cabbage  ought  to  be  raised  more  ex- 1 

breakfast  from  six  to  eight  inches  below  =     1  J  &      »  = 

;  tensively  as  a  fodder  crop.    They  are  most  ex- 1 


your 

the  surface  of  the  mud,  some  cold  morning, 


and  try  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  fence  j celIent'  and  the  yieId  is  enormous.    Study  j 
corner  some  night,  with  the  thermometer  be-!cbanSe  and  feed  rcgularly.    A  correspondent! 
low  zero  ;  I  presume  you  will  not  want  to  re- 
peat either  experiment. 


j  knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  if  his  cows  were  not  = 


The  truth  is,  there  is  no  domestic  animal  that  1 


I  salted  as  often  as  every  fourth  day,  they  would  \ 


\  fall  off  in  their  milk  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  per  | 
i  day. — Maryland  Farmer.  § 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  DOWN. 


suffers  so  much  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
as  the  hog.  He  is  a  native  of  a  mild  climate  § 
and  should  be  treated  as  his  nature  demands,  | 
if  we  would  turn  his  peculiarities  to  our  ad-  j 
vantage.  And  during  Winter  he  should  be  j  Thi9  valuable  and  popular  variety  has  been  ! 
provided  with  warm,  dry  quarters,  plenty  of  f  formed  cbiefly  witbin  tbe  last  fifty  years.  0n  j 
warm,  clean  bedding  and  an  abundant  supply  |  one  gide  they  sprang  from  what  were  known! 
of  nutritious,  fat  and  heat-producing  food.—  {  ag  tbe  Morfe  Common  sheep,  a  horned  breed,  [ 
For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  equal  to  corn,  j  gaid  to  bave  been  of  ratber  ]arge  frame  and  un_  j 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  carbon  in  its  j  coutb  form_  Crosses,  it  is  said,  were  first  at- 1 
composition,  which  the  hog  appropriates  in  j  tempted  both  witb  the  Cotswold  and  South  I 
producing  fat  and  heat  to  warm  his  system—  j  Down  .  but  the  latter  was  finally  adopted  as  j 
the  same  as  our  stoves  consume  carbon  in  the  ]  tbe  cbief  source  of  improvement.  The  aim  of  I 
form  of  wood  and  coal  to  warm  our  rooms.—  { tbe  leading  breeders  seems  to  have  been  to  I 
The  colder  and  more  exposed  these  are,  the  j  secure  tbe  form  of  tbe  mogt  pei.fect  of  the  | 
more  fuel    we  are  obliged  to  consume  to  |  Soutll  Down  breed,  and  combine  witli  it  greater  I 


make  .them  comfortable.     Just  so  with  the  j 


size,  stronger  constitution,  and  greater  weight  \ 


hog;  the  less  care  is  expended  in  making  his |  of  fleece_  Tbe  attempt  has  succeeded  to  a 
quarters  comfortable,  the  more  corn  he  mustjvery  satisfactory  degree.  The  "Shrops,"  as 
consume  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and  if  not }  tbey  are  frequently  called,  some  time  since 
supplied  with  the  necessary  amount  of  food,  i  reacbed  lbat  point  which  entitles  them  to  be 
his  system  has  to  fall  back  on  the  carbon  it  has  j  C0D8idered  a  distinct  breed ;  that  is,  they  have 
scored  in  the  form  of  fat,  and  he  must  neces-  j  demonstrated  their  ability  to  "stand  alone," 
sarily  lose  in  weight,  at  his  careless  or  thought- j  baving  for  geveral  yearg  been  propagated 
less  owner  s  expense.  |  by  tbe  gejection  0f  breeding  animals  from 

Hogs  should  also  have  a  good  supply  of  wa-  f  among  them8elves.  The  leading  breeders  say 
ter,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  digest  their }  tbat  tbey  baye  made  no  re-infusion  of  South 
food  without  water  to  dissolve  it  and  convey  it  j  Down  or  otbeJ.  Wood  for  many  yeargj  and  gucb  = 
into  the  blood.  They  should  be  kept  constant- 1  a  course  does  not  geem  necesgary;  as  lbe  uew  j 
ly  supplied  with  salt,  coal  and  ashes.  Salt  is  a  j  breed  appearg  to  be  anmlally  improvmg  and  [ 
valuable  stimulator  of  the  appetite  and  diges- j  acquiring  more  nuif0rmity.  It  has  for  somej 
tive  organs.  \  tjmg  been  one  Q^  (be  most  popular  of  the  Eng-  \ 

During  warm  days  in  the  Winter,  the  feed  { Ugh  sbort_wooled  breedgj  and  has  probably  in- 1 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the  tempera- ;  creased  more  of  ]ale  years  tban  any  otberj 
ture,  just  as  we  would  regulate  the  fuel  accord- ]variety  of  {bat  o]ass_  visiting,  a  few  years! 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  weather.    When  the  |  geyeral  farms  in  England  wbere  tbis  VBr  [ 

weather  suddenly  becomes  warm,  animals  lose  I  ^  of  gbeep  wag  kept;  the  writer  was  assured  ! 
their  appetites  and  are  liable  to  become  "stall- j  by  farmera  fbat  tbey  could  keep  ag  many  | 
ed."   Some  cooling,  succulent  food,  as  slop,  }  „  Sbropg  „  to  tbe  acre  ag  of  Soutb  Dowllg .  that| 


or  vegetables  of  some  kind,  should  be  substi-  j  tbe  former  wouM  produce  more  meat  in  a  given  \ 
tuted  for  the  more  heating  food  of  grain.-  j  ^  tban  tbe  worlb  witbin  a  gmall  ft.ac.  | 

Cor.  Western  Rural.  j  don  &g  much  per  pound  in  ,be  raaTket)  and  | 

 "' ' [  that  the  former  would  average  a  pound  more  j 

CARE  OF  STOCK.  |  0f  wool  per  head  annually,  the  wool  bringing  \ 

The  principal  object"  of  interest  to  mogt  |  the  same  price  per  pound.  | 
farmers  in  Winter  is  their  stock.  Then,  when  \  The  great  demand  which  has  arisen  within  a  j 
the  earth  ceases  to  produce,  the  horse  and  cow  |  few  years  for  long  luster  wool,  has  caused  a  j 
and  poultry  are  all  of  daily  value,  and  continue  !  considerable  spread  of  the  sheep  which  pro-  j 
to  yield  profits.  The  great  secret  of  increasing  |  d"ce  that  staple ;  but  until  this  kind  of  wool  | 
this  productiveness  is  not  only  to  take  good  !  arose  in  price,  the  Shropshire  Downs  were  in- 1 
care  of  them,  but  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  Much  I  creasing  in  numbers  faster  than  any  other  breed  ] 
of  this  is  in  treating  the  animals  to  that  variety  I m  Britain.  They  have  been  introduced  into  { 
which  is  as  agreeable  to  them  as  to  man.  | this  country  and  the  Canadas,  but  have  not,  ] 
Thus,  a  horse,  as  the  Rural  World  suggests,  |  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  tried  here  to  justify  | 
will  get  tired  of  standing  and  treading  on  a  ! a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  profits  compared  I 
hard  floor ;  so  will  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  man.    A  j with  tne  Sonth  Vowns.—Sanford  Howard.  \ 

soft  bed  feels  easy  and  gives  rest ;  and  yet  we  |   "   f 

neglect  the  bedding  of  our  stables  to  a  great  1  Yoons  Stock — Of  all  kinds,  should  be  kept  | 
extent.  Injured  limbs  and  other  ailments,  es- 1  vigorously  growing  all  Winter.  Warm,  dry  \ 
pecially  of  tbe  hoof,  are  the  result  often  of  a  f  yards,  sheds  or  stables,  some  grain  or  roots,  j 
neglect  here,  as  has  been  clearly  enough  shown, }  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  salt,  with  regu-  ] 
and  as  any  man  can  clearly  enough  see,  if  he  { lar  care,  will  insure  thrift  and  much  better  1 
gives  the  subject  a  moment's  thought.  Bed f  sized  animals  than  if  the  Winter  treatment! 
with  straw,  which  is  plenty,  or  saw-dust,  or  j  checks  their  growth  as  is  usually  the  ease.— [ 
tan-bark  or  shavings.    The  dryer  these  mate. 5  Their  manure  will  be  worth  something,  too.  \ 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MILK. 

Milk  embraces  the  essential  nutriment  prin-  i 
ciples  of  all  forms  of  food,  and  when  pure,  j 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  physical  health  I 
than  it  does.  It  is  the  first  food  of  infants,  j 
and  feasting  on  it  alone  these  tender  germs  of  [ 
humanity  acquire  strength  and  vigor  of  growth ;  j 
through  life,  its  nutritious  qualities  are  recog-  [ 
nized ;  adults  use  it  with  benefit  to  themselves,  \ 
and  it  sustains  existence  wLen  old  age  comes  | 
to  enfeeble  the  body  and  limbs.  The  composi- ! 
tion  of  milk  is,  1st,  caseine,  a  rich  nitrogenized  j 
material ;  2d,  fatty  principles  ;  3d,  a  peculiar  [ 
sugar ;  4th,  various  mineral  salts,  principally  i 
consisting  of  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of] 
lime,  phosphate  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  mag- 1 
nesia  ;  the  potash  exists  in  the  form  of  chloride  I 
of  potassium.  These  substances  are  held  in  I 
suspension  by  water.  The  composition  of  j 
caseine  is  identical  with  the  muscular  substance,  ! 
and  with  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  in  I 
milk  we  find  this  composition  in  a  soluble  i 
state.  Hence  the  feeble  powers  of  the  infant  I 
are  equal  to  its  digestion  and  assimulation.  ! 
To  supply  the  waste  of  energetic  respiration ; 
we  find  two  nonnitrogenous  bodies,  butter  j 
and  sugar ;  these,  when  in  the  body,  are  re- ! 
solved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  de-  j 
velop  the  necessary  heat.  As  the  body  absorbs  | 
much  lime  in  its  construction,  we  find  it  in  \ 
milk  in  excess  of  all  other  salts ;  and  this  in- ! 
gredient  enables  the  growth  of  the  bones  to ! 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  The  j 
phosphate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of  potas-  j 
sium  mingle  with  the  blood  and  promote  secre-  j 
tion,  and  give  wonderful  harmony  to  the  chem- ! 
ical  and  vital  changes  of  the  system.  "  What,'' '; 
asks  Dr.  Nichols,  "is  man,  or  an  animal,  but! 
a  kind  of  chemical  labratory,  where  transmu-  j 
tation  and  changes  in  gross  matter  are  going  on 
continually,  in  order  that  force  may  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  machine  or  body  kept  in  motion  ? 
Is  an  atom  of  iron,  or  potash,  or  soda,  any 
more  sacred,  or  entitled  to  higher  consideration, 
because  it  has  happened  to  be  absorbed  from 
the  rocks  or  dust  by  vegetable  growths  and 
taken  into  the  body,  there  to  be  manipulated 
by  the  unseen  chemist,  and  perhaps  assigned, 
for  a  brief  period,  a  place  among  the  earthy  or 
atmospheric  constituents  of  the  flesh?  What 
is  health  but  an  undisturbed  play  of  chemical 
affinities,  in  the  mineral  organism  ?  What  is 
disease  but  imperfect  chemical  reactions,  or  in- 
sufficient supply  of  necessary  chemical  agents 
in  the  same  ?  The  color,  odor,  taste  and  medi- 
cal effect  of  milk  may  be  modified  by  the  em- 
ployment of  certain  articles  of  food. — Nichols' 
Chemistry. 

DRYING  OFF  COWS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  much  care  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  cows  in  properly 
drying  them  of  their  milk.  It  is  the  end  of 
the  dairy  season  and  many  cows  of  the  herd 
have  perhaps  ceased  to  give  milk,  except  in 
small  driblets,  which  are  not  worth  saving. 
It  is  this  very  condition  of  the  cow's  udder 
which  should  be  looked  to.  The  milk  should 
be  all  drawn  out  from  time  to  time  until  secre- 
tion of  the  fluid  stops,  or  the  cow  is  thoroughly 
"  dried  off."  Many  take  it  for  granted  that  be- 
cause a  cow  has  failed  of  her  milk  thai  no 
further  attention  need  be  given  her.  We  have 
known  serious  losses  to  follow  from  iuattention 
in  this  respect.  Small  quantities  of  milk  will 
often  form  and  remain  in  the  udder  to  become 
thick  and  putrid,  causing  inflammation  and  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  one  or  more  teals.  It  is 
probable  that  half  the  loss  in  the  dairy  region 
from  garget,  inflamed  udders,  and  other  troubles 
of  the  bag  and  teats,  may  be  traced  directly  to 
improper  drying  off  the  cow  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Some  people  entrust  this  matter  en- 
tirely to  hired  help,  but  they  are  often  forgetful 
or  neglectful  until  the  trouble  has  progressed  so 
far  as  to  be  beyond  control. 

A  great  many  cows  lose  the  use  of  teats  by 
a  small,  shot-like  substance  becoming  imbedded 
in  the  milk  duct,  blocking  it  up.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  trouble  is  not  the  result  of 
improper  "drying  off.''  The  use  of  many 
valuable  cows  are  annually  lost  from  this  cause 


and  of  late  years  it  has  become  quite  frequent. 
We  have  seen  remedies  recommended,  and 
statements  of  cures  effected,  but  many  of  our 
acquaintances  who  have  had  experience  this 
way,  find  them  impracticable  and  worthless. 
It  will  be  well  for  farmers  to  provide  against 
losses,  by  seeing  that  cows  are  properly  dried, 
and  not  entrusting  the  matter  to  servants. 
Dairy  stock  is  scarce  and  high,  and  a  little  care 
now  will  pay  well  in  the  Spring.  The  cows 
should  be  drained  of  their  milk  every  few  days, 
or  at  least  an  effort  made  to  drain  the  teats,  to 
see  if  there  be  any  accumulation  in  the  udder. — 
UUca  Herald. 

SHORT-HORNS  AS  DAIRY  COWS. 

Eveet  farmer  knows  what  an  uncertain  op- 
eration it  is  to  buy  cows.  That  good  ones  are 
seldom  offered  at  private  sale.  The  result  is  that 
those  who  rely  upon  buying  to  keep  their  stock 
good  are  very  liable  to  have  poor  milkers.  To 
remedy  this  it  is  recommended  that  dairymen 
raise  the  heifer  calves  from  their  best  milkers, 
and  by  following  this  practice  they  would  not 
only  save  buying  cows,  but  increase  the  milk- 
ing quality  of  their  stock. 

That  the  Short-Horn  has  the  natural  capaci- 
ty, and  when  reared  and  managed  for  that  ob- 
ject, their  tendency  to  produce  milk  equal  to 
any  other  breed  whatever,  there  can  be  no 
question.     Numerous  recorded  instances  in 
this  country  as  in  England,  attest  that  fact. — 
The  several  volumes  of  the  American  Herd 
Book  may  be  referred  to  where  Short-Horn 
I  cows  have  produced  thirty  to  even  forty  quarts 
i  per  day,  for  weeks  together,  of  the  richest 
|  milk,  having  a  corresponding  weight  of  but- 
i  ter. 

The  strongly  developed  milking  qualities  in 
j  all  our  domestic  kine  are  artificially  produced 
iby  care,  feed  etc.,  favoring  the  secretion  of 
]  milk  ;  that  particular  care  which  will  develop 
\  in  the  heifer,  at  the  time  of  maternity,  greater 
\  milking  qualities  than  her  dam  possessed, 
\  though  she  would  be  or  may  be  a  good  milker. 
;  If  a  heifer  is  allowed  to  become  fresh  in  Win- 
i  ter,  with  no  other  food  than  what  she  can 
!  glean  in  the  field  or  at  the  straw  pile,  no  warm 
I  stable  or  bran  mashes  being  within  her  reach, 
\  she  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  a  good  milker, 
j  There  are  good  physiological  reasons  for  this 
j  opinion  which  might  be  given  ;  but  as  we  are 
I  not  discussing  the  science  of  breeding,  it  need 
}  not  now  be  dwelt  upon. 

]  As  a  milk  and  dairy  producing  cow,  proper- 
I  ly  bred,  and  educated  for  that  object,  the 
|  Short-Horn  has  no  superior.  In  England,  be- 
i  fore  they  were  in  so  great  demand  as  of  late 
|  years  for  breeding  and  feeding  purposes,  her 
I  feats  at  the  pail  were  triumphantly  set  forth 
j  by  breeders ;  but  of  late  years,  so  much  more 
|  profitable  have  been  her  returns  for  breeding 
j  puiposes  alone,  that  the  milking  quality  has 
\  been  measurably  neglected  for  the  greater  ben- 
I  fit  of  obtaining  a  better  calf  in  the  sacrifice  of 
I  a  large  portion  of  her  milk.  That  is  to  say : 
I  If  the  cow  is  milked  to  her  utmost  capacity  in 
|  quantity,  and  time  in  yielding  it,  it  must  be  to 
|  a  considerable  extent  at  the  expense  and  growth 
!  of  the  foetus,  or  embryo  calf  within  her;  she 
I  cannot  do  two  things  in  the  best  possible  man- 
!  ner  at  the  same  time — give  a  yield  of  milk 
j  and  produce  the  best  developed  calf  together. 
I  One  or  the  other  must  suffer,  as  the  best  breed- 
I  eis  consider,  and  the  calf  being  of  most  con- 
!  sequence,  tbe  milk  is  sacrificed. 
\  In  longevity,  continuous  breeding  to  an  ad- 
j  vanced  age  and  a  final  profitable  termination 
!  of  her  career  at  the  shambles,  the  Short-Horn 
I  cow  has  no  superior,  and  few  equals. — Ameri- 
i  can  Stock  Journal. 


A  down  East  editor  says  he  has  seen  the 
contrivance  our  lawyers  use  when  they  "  warm 
up  with  the  subject."  He  says  it  is  a  glass 
concern  and  holds  about  a  pint. 

Never  neglect  a  person  because  you  imagine 
he  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  you.  We  often 
derive  assistance  and  friendship  from  persons 
whom  we  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  take  an 
interest  in  our  welfare. 


Age  of  Sheep. — Although  the  age  of  the  ram  may  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of  rings  or  knobs  on  his  horns,  yet  from  the  large  number  of  hornless 
sheep,  and  manv  other  reasons,  it  is  safer  and  more  satisfactory  to  determine  the  age  by  the  teeth.  The  sheep  has  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  front  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and'six  molar,  or  grinding  teeth  in  each  jaw — above  and  below.  When  the  lamb  is  born  it  sometimes  has  no  cutting  teeth,  but  it  generally 
has  two,  and  before  it  becomes  a  month  old,  the  full  number,  eight,  appears  in  the  lower  jaw.  When  the  sheep  is  sixteen  months  old,  the  two  central 
teeth  are  shed,  and  in  process  of  time  replaced  by  others,  which  attain  iheir  full  size  when  the  sheep  is  two  years.old.  Between  the  ages  of  two  and  three 
years,  the  next  two  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  are  shed,  and  slowly  replaced  by  others,  which  also  attain  their  full  size  when  the  animal  is  three  years  old. 
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&  VtVlfl  ai>"iKl  -ft* T  Vi  V  <2. J  $1  V  I  This  will  improve  it  to  some  extent,  but  never  j drouths  and  perhaps  yield  a  handsome  profit  j 
^  45V  fit  QIXPJ  cjl  l  liVXi  i$l  *J  Ia.  j  maj.e  svvect  and  nutritious  ]>asturage.  I  the  first  season.    Early  fall  planting  With  some  j 

!  In  regard  to  the  best  system  of  improving  or!  cultivation  and  light  manuring,  will  yield  half!  qZ^qA""^"^" 
\  renovating  pasture  land,  we  must  state  our  eon- !  a  crop  (lie  following  season.    November  is  an  {  1 ,  .  •  \ 

!  victiou  is  simply  this.    Where  the  land  is  of !  excellent  time  for  planting ;  but  one  or  two  f     *  = 
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MoitE  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  sown  in 
than  last  year,  and  the 
ell. 

g  better  than  I  shovelsfull  of  manure  to  the  hill  arc  needed  to  j    There  arc  five  million  head  of  cattle  in  Eng- 
I  ploughing,  drainage,  thorough  cultivation,  the  !  P>'°tect  the  roots  through  the  winter."  {  toO,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  twenty-nine 

i      ,•    .i      <•                 <•  .•!•           i .«     ?  —  j  million  sheep, 

i  application  of  manures  or  fertilizcis,  and  then  ;  .  ..       ,      .     ,  ,    ;  r 

I  .    . .     ,         .,       ,      ,        ..  .           ,  =     Ihe  perfection  of  orchard  culture,  save  the i    vPnrlv  inn  mllllm,  „/>rf.c  „r  i„.,,i   :_  n*....< 

„.  I  stocking  down  with  good  seed.  By  this  method  i  „  .  ,    .      I    -"cany  ten  million  acres  ot  land,  in  du  al 

roerce.  ThesBall  tujimi  together  like  piii:ir»in  a  ciuflter— tne  =  e  a  j  -.  Tin,       Hvk    m  to  fet  o-oorl  trees    ltlsint   on  : t,   ,  -        j.  t    ,     ,  ,  , 

largest  In  the  center,  anil  that  largest  Is  Agriculture.— Daniel  |  we  can 

make  good  and  profitable  pasturage,!  .  ,  b  "  b"  ,    '  1       ,     !lir"»,n.  exclusive  ol  Ireland,  were  devoted  to 

Weubtee.  i  =>  ..  .  ,  ,  I  good  site  and  soil,  let  the  branches  grow  low  §  rpn>«lfl  lliia  vnar 
 i  w'jile  many  ol  the  other  systems  referred  to  ; "        .     ,  ,  ..,        .    ;  cereals,  mis  )  eai. 

 _   =  *  ^  :  nil  tlwi  tiiml.-    r>\- f\\n\i>  irrocc    pnrn    i  nl   L     rnclc  ; 


AORIOCLTrEE  feeds  us ;  tn  n  preat  extent  It  clothes  us ;  with 
out  It  we  could  not  have  manufactures,  and  should  not  have  com- 
These  all  Btantl  together  like  pillars  In  a  cluster— the 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PASTURES. 


The  entire  cranberry  crop  of  the  country 
!  will  amount  to  300,000  bushels,  worth  $I,2C0,- 


,  on  the  trunk,  exclude  grass,  corn,  cattle,  roots, 
;  must  be  regarded  as  experiments  or  temporary  !        ,       .    '      ,       °  .  '  ., 

1  °  1  J  \  weeds,  mice  and  borers,  and  give  the  soil  ex-^ 

I  expei  icn  s.  |  clusively  to  it.     Rich  soils  often  cause  too  ! 

Tno  mintpr  spssnn  is  a  o-ood  time  to  review  =  ~   ;  „    „        ,  ,  .  .    \  000,  and  ol  this  amount  New  Jersev  products 

hie  winiei  season  is  a  goon  tunc  to  icwm  E  ;  great  iirowlli  for  Iruitlulness,  and  cause  winter  =  . 

the  laborsof  the  past,  also  to  make  calculations  I  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS,    {  ki,Ung    gummer  and  root  pruui)lg  and  grow.  1  one  Lalf>  Massachusetts  coming  n<  St. 

for  the  New  Year  that  will  soon  dawn  upon  us. }  Experiments  in  mulching  orchards  have!  >"g  crops  are  checks  of  growth,  and  lime,  ashes,  |    A  ^respondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 

A  retrospect  of  our  labors,  either  in  agncultuie  s  -                and  !  bones,  and  muck  compost  the  safest  top-dress-  { ^     Caswe»-  °!  Ene  Co.,  Ohio,  raised 

or  horticulture,  in  the  twelve  months  just  past,  |  .            *    A     H    .   tne  Maine  i  ing  stimulants.    Plow  up  an  orchard  on  the  \  about  2.900  ljll^cls  of  wheat  from  100  acres  of 


will  be  of  no  disadvantage,  but  maybe  valu- f  Scnerally  ^  " ^"'"^  I  fir^t  si„ns  of  decav  and  *     w:n  le  lik  K.  ,fl  I  land  this  year. 

e  Farmer  says  : —   A  few  years  since  we  used  to  \        »i^.ns  oi  uccaj ,  anu  3  ou  «in  ue  iiKti)  to  ,  t   


able  in  suegesting  improvements  and  modihca-  = 

.?  ,  j        ,1  „        „,„i  =  cu  tivale  amongst  our  apple  trees,  but  took  a  = 

Hons  on  the  farm,  the  garden  or  the  vine-yard.  |  fe  11  1  = 


am,  «api«.i."i»  y^^.—  itrees  drop  their 

of  importance  ;  especially  to  those  who  depend  j  pvotecl  tbe  ro(jts 
on  the  dairy  business,  or  who  rear  or  keep  j  by  mu,ch 


Plow  up 
y,  and  yo 
!  have  fairer  and  better  fruit. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Risley,  recommends  in  the  South- 


=  lesson  from  nature.    Now  we  know  that  forest 
The  improvement  of  our  pastures  is  a  matter  j  ^  ,  wbich  J 

,     '       ,  .        ;  ern  Cultivator,  the  lollowing  iormula  for  mak- 

and  loosen  the  soil.    This  wei.  ,,        .  ,  , 

=  ing  '-guano,   which  he  sajs  he  adopted  "dur- 


considerable  stock.    Experience  teaches  us  that 


ling  with  straw  and  meadow! 


Last  year  corn  was  selling  at  Clarksvilie,  Ga., 
at  dollais  per  bushel;  it  is  now  worth  only 
40  cents.  Other  crops  in  about  the  sunic  pro- 
portion. 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  sheep  have  been 


close  and  continual  cropping,  year  after  year,  j 


|  hay,  which  we  find  preferable  to  cultivating  | 


j  ing  those  sad  years  of  war,  when  he  w  as  obliged  I  driven  from  Oregon  to  California,  during  the 


'  =  to  make  his  living  out  of  ihe  earth  by  the  =  past  season. 
' !  the  soil,  as  it  is  less  work  and  better  secures;  ...  .        ,,   _.  ,     „  ...  1    T    ,,     ,,.  .   .    .  ,     ,  , 

will  exhaust  the  best  pasture  lauds  in  any  j      ob-,!ct  m  view  "  I  sweat  of  his  brow  :  '   First  gather  any  quantity  \    In  the  Mississippi  swamps  herdsgrass  has 

country.    All  virsin  soils  have  more  or  less!  '    !  of  swamp  muck  into  a  pile  to  dry.    Measure  |  been  found  which  was  five  feet  three  inches 

salts,  sulphates  and  phosphates,  which  con-!  Accordjng  to  the  Revue  ties  Economise,  the !  off  six  bbls.  of  this  (or  any  other  rich  black  { high,  with  heads,  eight  inches  long.  The  seed 
tribute  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  But  these  |  cmire  extel^  of  surface  appropriated  in  France  I  emh)  iut0  anoluer  Pi,e.  and  add  the  following  j  was  from  forage  scattered  during  the  war. 
are  constantly  carried  away  to  form  the  bone,  j  ,0  the  cuUivation  of  wheat,  is  two  thousand ! salls  Previousb'  dissolved  in  a  bbl.  or  more  ofj  Ohio  has  8,400,712  sheep,  and  exports  a 
fiesh  and  milk  of  the  herds  which  pasture  upon  j  eight  bundled  leagues.  Of  every  hundred  acres  I  waler>  v5z  -  40  ll)S-  nitrate  of  soda,  00  lbs.  |  wool  clip  this  year  of  between  27,000.000  and 
them.  Consequently,  unless  these  elements |  .lppIoprialed  lo  cuHivjUion  in  that  country,  I  su,Pna,e  ammonia  and  half  a  bushel  common  |  yo,o<)0,000  pounds,  yieldingabout  $in,00O,H  0. 
arereturned,insonieloi'mbrolhei',ourpasture|fol.,yaledevotcdlothis  grain_  It  js  asserted  I  salt-  Then  add  one  bbl.  of  ashes,  one  bbl.  ofj  mm  Adams  of  Leverett,  Mass.,  has  this 
lands  will  become  partially  exhausted  if  not !  tllat  llie  flUarjtity  of  wheat  produced  in  France,  I  Plaster  of  Paris  8nd  one  bbl  Sround  boDCS-  I  season  gathered  a  goodly  crop  of  hops  off  the 
unproductive.  { exceeds  the  aggregate  product  of  the  same  grain  j  Mix  a!1  wdl  together  and  use  in  the  same  man-jsame  yine  big  grandfather  gathered  from  00 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  more  particu-  j  in  the  British  Isles,  Sweden,  Poland,  Holland,  [  uer  as  Peruvlan  Ouano.  |  yearg  ago 

larly  in  New  England  and  the  northern  por-  {  Prussia  and  Spain.  The  annual  consumption  ;  Tue  ■Ij-1jca  jjgrald  quotes  from  a  letter  from  I  Thc  wonl  raisers  in  Kcw  Hampshire  an  dis- 
tions  of  the  Middle  States,  it  has  been  the  j  of  wheat  per  head,  on  an  average,  in  France, !  gir  jamcs  iipnteith  to  the  Ayrshire  Express,  i  couraged  at  the  low  prices,  and  many  hold 
practice  of  many  good  farmers  to  plough  up  j  is  between  six  and  seven  bushels  ;  in  the  Brit-  j  -m  which  the  practice  of  colorino-  cheese  with  i  bac'i  ,be  suPP'y  °f  'bis  season  or  abandon  the 
their  pastures,  give  a  light  coat  of  stable  manure,  j  ish  Isles,  between  five  and  six  bushels  5  in  f  or  scarletVegetable  substances  is  Strongly  i D08lDeBB?  wbile  <J'''ers  endeavor  lo  sell  their 

or  some  artificial  fertilizer,  raise  one  crop  of  j  Spain,  between  lour  and  five;  in  Holland,  be- f  C0Ijdeninecl     It  is  not  disputed  that  coloihi"- !  farms  iu  ordtr  to  f°  West.    The  average  price 

5  improves  the  appearance  of  the  cheese,  but  it !  of  wouI  lllis  s>caEf"  is  40  eentf-  mucb  bclow 
lis  claimed  that  the  matter  used  to  raise  the ! tbe  flSnre  required  to  make  the  business  pi  1  >fil 

1  able. 

When  old  apple  trees  bear  fiuit  it  is  inferior 


rye  and  then  stock  down  to  grass  again.    On  j  tween  two  and  three ;  in  Prussia  much  less,  \ 
some  soils  this  system  of  rotation  has  answered  I  and  in  Poland  and  Sweden,  comparatively 
a  good  purpose ;  yet  ou  others  it  has  shown  no  { little. 

renovating  effects.    On  naturally  poor  land  we  |    Spam,  next  to  Fiance,  is  the  greatest  wheat  |  Besidegj  he  asserts  that  the  coloring  matter  used  I 
should  not  expect  permanent  improvement  by  1  growing  country  in  Europe.    Her  soil  is  almost  {  preventg  (he  cheese  ripening  for  a  long  time  i  m  (luali,.V  to  that  w  hich  is  grown  on  middle 

this  system.    Nor  can  we  call  all  such  experi-  j  equally  as  fertile,  and  abounds  in  those  mineral !  j  '  (ne  mar]jet     f0  ^jg  the  Herald  adds  ■  I  aSed  ,K'(  can  we  Set  good  specimens  of 

ments  entirely  economical  if  we  consider  the  I  ingredients  upon  the  presence  of  which  in  tfie  i  (<       bave  no  dout,t  (hat  vecetable  coloring l-  Sra^e<1        ' he  first  two  or  three  years  after 
cost  of  ploughing  up  old  pastures,  the  value  ofj  soil,  Ihe  success  of  the  wheat  crop  is  in  a  I  matter  of  various  deseiiptions^nay  have  an  in- 1 ,he  tree8  commence  bearing, 
seed  sown  and  the  fertilizers  expended.    In  ]  great  measure  found  to  depend.  Iju.ious  effect  upon  the  curd.    Granting  that!    D.  Lee,  of  Knox  Co.,  Tenn.,  writes  that 

this  system  of  cultivation  the  sod  must  losej  --  .  |   -        be  ,      lb    practical  dairyman  has!  fair  timbered  mountain  land.ean  there  be  bought 

mm-o  r>v  Ipcq  r>f  iia  fcriiliiv  liv  the  rron  taken  =    A  col  respondent  of  the  Kuial  \\  orld  saves;      -  '.       '  J  ,   =.    ,  ...  ., 

more  01  less  ot  its  leitUitj  Dj  tne  crop  tasen  ,  1  ,.   .  ,     .!  hard  y  suspected  it.    He  knows  that  the  early  m  large  tracts  at  from  $o0  to  $100  per  thou- 

r,ff   11, n«  le-ivino-  tlie  soil  not  much    if  auv  ■■ lns  plums  from  the  euiculio  by  Ihe  use  of  pul-I  .      .       i  ,    ,  =       ,  c 

rti  than  brfore                                      !  verized  unslacked  lime.  » I  take  Ihe  burnt  lime- 1  n»™°S  of  cbecse  dePends>  for  ,he  nlc8t  Part'  I        aW"-°r  fivC  '°  tCD  CCDt8  PC''  "Cr<f- 
'      ,          ,    '                               ,     A  stone  just  before  I  am  going  to  use  it,  and  I  uPon  i,S  manufac.ure  and  curing.    Thus,  byj    A  correspondent  of  the  American  Farmer 
Another  method  to  restore  to  pasture  land|  „„,,.,.  .  .  I  care  lp  manufacture,  light  salting  and  compar-j  says  it  is  now  believed  the  bop  vines  can  be 


the  soda,  magnesia,  lime  and  phosphoric  acids  j 


pound  it  into  a  fine  dust,  and  then  put  it  in  a) 


that  enter  the  composition  of  grass  i 
unleached  ashes,  salt,  ground  bone  at 
and  other  well-known  fertilizers  upon  the  sur 
face  1 
Sprin 


and  ! 


jatively  high  heat  in  curing,  a  cheese  highly  { made  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  raising  the 


.  .  , !  loose  sack,  which  I  attach  to  a  long  pole,  a  

is  to  spread  fshake  ^  morning !  coloied  wllb  anotla'  ma>'  be  nPencd  for  lbe|crop,  as  they  "can  be  profitably  worked  up 

unleached  ashes,  salt,  ground  bone  and  gypsum  j  wh;]e  ^  ^  .g  ^   ^  ^     .  *  J  table  in  thirty  days,  or  even  twenty  days  from  j  iut0  coarse  cloth." 

{the  press.  One  great  objection  which  the]  The  Iowa  Homestead  thinks  there  are  not  so 
j  English  urge  against  the  American  cheese  is]many  bog8  t0  be  marUctcd  m  lhul  Statelj  as 

I  redations.    This  experiment  was  completely  I lbat  il  "Pl'ns  ,0°  quick  and  goes  ,0  decay  ,00j  there  was  last  year,  and  says  Ihe  farmers  gen 


.  I  trees  twice  a  week,  from  the  time  they  are  ass 
face  of  the  land.    This,  if  done  in  the  early  5  '  .  J  \ 

..     ,     ,       r      111      r  .    <  i  big  as  a  pea,  till  the  curcu  10  ceases  his  dcp-l 
months,  has  been  found  to  be  ot  great  = 


value.  These  artificial  agents  restore  some  of  I 


original  elements  of  vitality  and  growth,  and  j 


{successful  wilh  me,  and  I  have  never  seen  { ' 


{  more  thrifty  trees  or  finer  fruit. 


If  color  would  arrest  the  process  ofj  eral,y  propose  fe)ling  lhek  polk  early  It 
;  and  decay,  that  might  be  claimed  = . 


we  have  seen  pasture  lands  much  benefited  by  !  , 

,,  .        ,.    ..        r    -vr      t    „    <i  „  .,„,  „,  1  the  lime  dust  prevents  tne  rot 
their  application.    In  New  Jersey  the  use  of  =    .  .  1 

,  ,  ,  .. ,,    ,    .       ,       ,  „,1r|ol  my  neighbors  lost  al  their  truit  by  the  rot,; 

mail  has  made  seme  01  the  best  pasture  lands  §        J      fe  ■>  >  = 

.    .,  f,  c  •,„  „f  ,•  ,,,  I  my  trees  were  not  at  al  aflectcd  by  it. 

in  the  country — often,  too,  from  soils  of  light ;  J 

conqiosition  and  originally  of  little  value.  { 


T    ,     „       =  ripening  and  decay 
I  also  fancy ;    1      .  ,      '  . 

r       ,  .,  1  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  its  favor, 

for,  while  some  =  '  r 


Dbai  11  of  a  Note  r>  Stock-Bbeekeb.— R.  A  ! 


thinks  corn  will  be  nearly  or  quite ;  s  high  next 
Spring  as  it  was  last. 
The  Memphis  post  says:  '  The  northwest- 
ern portion  of  Arkansas  if  naturally  one  of 


{Alexander,  of  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  \  flle  bes|  tMt-gpMiig  regions  in  the  United 
A  contributor  of  the  Prarie  Faimer  gives{died  on  the  1st  instant.    He  was  the  largest ;  g,  ,       Its  pears  and  apples  are  most  dellcioM 

nhoanZ^ ^  acidic  doe^ t  t  Z'     S  I  *  h°pS'    1,1  ^  Xo  i  ^ner  of  improved  stock  in  this  country-per-  hnd  t       ing.    p<aw  £'  „utl  and  jnicy  aB 

phosphoric  acid,  ic,  dees  no  fail  10  perma-  { lbe  kind  of  soi,  for  bops  he  gays  .    (,  Th(;  me_ }  hapg  in  ^  world    m&  horscs  were  estima(td  1  1  6 

nently  improve  all  land  to  which  it  is  applied.  |  dium  ,oam  h  ^  |bougb  auy  rf  ,be  loamJa1  Qearly  a  million  of  dollars ;  besides  he  owned  | 


tare  said  to  be  natives  oil  hat  country. 


We  acknowledge  that  the  best,  most  nutritious  1  mrxtUres  between  the  sand  and  clay  will  do ;  I  extensive  herds  of  Short-Horn  and  Alderneyf 
pasture  lands  we  have  ever  seen  were  in  Bur-  { but  tbe  more  sandy  tbe  Boll  the  more  manure !  cattle,  and  vast  flocks  of  South-Down  sheep.  I 
hngton  county,  New  Jersey.    And,  they  were  |  is  required  to  keep  up  the  necessary  fertility  [  His  home  farm  in  Kentucky,  comprised  five! 


I  and  preserve the  plant  from  the  effects  cf  the  I  thousand  acres.    He  also  owned  seventeen! 


As  an  evidence  of  the  depression  in  wool 
!  and  sheep  matters,  an  Ohio  farmer  recently 
I  said  : — Three  years  ago  I  pul  $2,000  into  Ver- 
{  monl  sheep,  and  now  I  cannot  get  $500  for 
!  them. 


made  so  principally  by  tlie  use  of  marl 

Thereare  some  pastures  that  can  be  improved  {drouths  and  frosts;  while  the  clayey  soils  re- { thousand  acres  of  the  best  farming  land  in  Illi-I' 
by  irrigation.  This  can  be  done  by  tbe  build-  {  quire  much  manure  to  give  them  mellowness  I  nois.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  was  of  Scotch  I  A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Fanner,  writ- 
ing of  reservoirs  to  hold  the  water,  then  with  {  and  prevent  the  ground  from  baking.  \  parentage  and  inherited  an  immense  forluue  iu  { from  Central  Ohio,  says  the  dry  wtalhcr 
small  ditches  this  can  be  carried  in  parallel  j  Now  ]and  upcn  wbic.h  QW  or~,W()  (,rops  {  Scotland.  He  was  about  forty-five  years  of f naB  so  frightened  the  farmers  in  some  sections 
directions  over  the  field.  Where  pastures  need  i  bave  b(,eD  raised  ig  bes(j  M  ,be  vc[rctable  fibers  \  age,  of  quiet,  domestic  habits  and  an  enthusiast  j ,bat  s,°ck  is  being  sold  at  almost  any  price, 
moisture,  and  are  favorably  located,  irrigation  j  al.e  wju  decomposed  and  soil  in  'a  fresh  and  ! in  stock-breeding.  His  death  may  be  regarded  { In  some  sections  good  sheep  are  being  sold  in 
answers  a  good  purpose.  There  is  another]  vigorous  condition  A  medium  loam  exhaust  l  as  a  great  loss  to  the  improved  slock  interests  I  lar£e  numbers  at  80  ccnis  to  $1,00  per  head, 
class  of  pastures,  perhaps  the  poorest  ofail,  j  ed  by  a  geries  of  wheat  or  corn  crops,  not !  of  the  country.  ! aud  vet  the  hay  crop  was  ihe  best  had  for 
that  require  attention.    These  are  the  cold,  |  navirjg  been  drained  0f  Eome  of  lhe  essential  I                 " "  j  many  years. 

wet  pastures,  over-grown  with  coarse,  wild  {  properties,  requires  only  Ihe  usual  amount  of!  Fodder.— Use  the  coarse  fodder  liberally,  {  a  correspondent  of  Ihe  Rural  American 
grasses,  and  frequently  sloping  to  the  North,  {  manuring  to  bring  it  into  fit  condition.  Elevat- ! but  feed  Eome  bay  alsa  A  fted  of  rools  ,wo  \  recommends  the  following  :i>  n  cure  for  lice  on 
so  that  the  sun  has  but  little  influence  on  them.  {  cd  aud  [eyej  locations  should  be  selected  as  in  1  or  ,brcc  limcs  a  wcck'  if  no  more  can  be  afford-  {  cattle  :—  Take  12  or  mun  p  i  .!-s;ztd  Irish  po- 
these  can  be  benefited  by  deep  drainage.  Pas-{|0Wi  moist  p]aCes  hops  arc  exposed  to  the  I  ed'  's  of  S™'  Bervice  to  lhe  health  of  stock.  { tatoes,  pound  them  fine,  then  put  I  hem  into 
turage  is  worthless  if  there  is  a  superabundance  {  frosts  and  are  liable  to  rust  {Horses  should  have  carrots.    Otherwise  give!  two  gallons  and  a  hall  of  water,  boil  thor- 

of  water.    If  such  land  can  be  ploughed,  and!    Early  SDrine  nlanline  is  advisable  as  it  admits  M!'".11  Vi™"  maSh  0CCasi°Da,lv- ,  IU',mtmb!;r  { oughly,  then  let  it  cool,  and  apply  as  a  wash, 

r     0  .ami}  spiina  piamiii;.  is  atn  isauK  as  11  atimiis ;  (hat  milch  cows  pay  cash  for  a  liberal  supply;  ,  ,     ,         .   ,,  ., 

there  is  a  natural  descent  for  the  water,  we  {  of  ,he  plant  growing  beyond  the  barm  of  the  I  of  food.  Without  rich  food  good  butter  can- 1 1 0  <  "ws,  calves,  mares  and  colts  »nd  all  other 
would  recommend  ploughing  into  narrow  lands.  I  cut_WOrm  and  it  will  better  withstand  the  early  ^ not  be  made.  I  creatures  that  have  lice. 

PASSION  IN  LlEU  OF  Love. — Woe  to  that  man  who  is  loved  with  the  passion  that  has  neither  tenderness  nor  affection  in  it  to  soften  it;  who 
is  loved  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  Ihe  selfish  sake  of  Ihe  woman  who  is  mated  with  him!    The  opposite  of  that  love  is  hate.    The  Berpei 
batched  frcm  the  Egyptian  waimth  of  that  stciilc  soil  is  vengeance.    Pily  and  regret  and  Ihe  sad  quiet  partings  of  a  humbled  heart,  the  unutterable 
and  fieiy  sense  of  wrong  quenched  and  conquered  by  a  flood  of  belter  and  holier  feelings,  all  these  things  are  unknown  to  such  women.    Th.  ir  im- 
pulse is  to  slay  Jason's  ehildicn  to  punish  Jason.    They  fulfil  the  scriptural  malediction,  which  says  :    "Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce 
their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel." 
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The  Farm  a#d  Fireside. 


{Continued  f  rom  page  S3.">.] 
down,  it'  he  did  not  replace  Ihem,  his  wife  er 


©-enseal  $$iscfiUam}. 


|  lucrative  practice,  nor  even  of  slowly  acquir- 1  clergyman,  was  an  early  riser,  up  with  the } 
I  ing  it.    A  county  lawyer  who  gained  a  thou-  j  dawn  in  Summer,  and  long  before  the  dawn  j 

 sirs.  I  sand  dollars  a  year  was  among  the  most  sue-}  in  Winter;  and  both  were  out  of  doors  with!' 

His  wife  took  the  papers,  and  read  j  she  knew !  cessftd,  and  the  leader  of  the  bar  in  New  Hamp-  j  the  sun,  each  at  one  end  of  a  long  saw,  cutting  ] 

the  state  of  the  market,  and,  to  oblige  her,  ! "Mre  could  not. earn  two  thousand.    The  chief }  wood  for  an  appetite.    The  joyous,  uncouth)    Milton's  blindness  was  the  result  of  over- 


EYE  SIGHT. 


the  I  employment  of  Daniel  Webster,  during  the  {singing   and    shouting   of  the    new-comer  ]  work  and  dySpepsja_ 


j  first  year  or  two  of  his  practice,  was  collecting  j  aroused  the  late  sleepers.    Then  in  to  break-  j    0ue  of  tbe  most  eininent  American  divines 


Kayinond  had  his  grain  in  market  wher, 
price  was  highest.    Some  people  said  : 

"  Easy  Warren  is  a  hen-peeked  husband.''    1  clebt*  d«e  iu  New  Hampshire  to  merchants  in  j  fast,  where  the  homely,  captivating  humor  of,}  has  for  some  time  been  conipelled  l0  (orerrQ 
Bathe  knew  better;  and  he  often  boasted  j  Boston.    His  first  tin  sign  has  been  preserved  |  the  young  lawyer  kept  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  j  tbe  pleaBure  of  readingi  bas  Ppent  tbousands 
that  his  wife  was  more  of  a  "business  man  I  to  the  present  day,  to  attest  by  its  minuteness  I  detained  every  inmate.    "Never  was  IbereTof  dollars  iu  Tain,  and  lost  years  of  time,  in 
than  he  was."  |  and  brevity  the  humKe  expectations  of  its  pro- 1  such  an  actor  lost  to  the  stage,"  Jeremiah  f  consequence  of  getting  up  several  hours  be- 

They  had  lived  together  peacefully  some!  P^tor.  "D.  Webster,  Attorney,"  is  the  in- {Mason,  his  only  rival  at  the  New  Hampshire {  fore  day  and  studying  by  artificiai  light.  His 
years  when  one  day,  Kavmond  was  in  a  good  I  scription  it  bears.    The  old  Court  House  still  { bar,  used  to  say,  "  as  he  would  have  made."  |  eyes  will  never  get  wel] 

humor  thinking  over  his  prosperous  condition,  j stands  in  which  conducted  his  first  suit,  be-  {  Returning  in  the  afternoon  from  court,  fatigued  {  Multitudes  of  men  and  women  have  made 
and  he  told  her:  "I'm  a  woman's  rights  man  I'fore  his  own  father,  as  presiding  judge.  Old  |  and  languid,  his  spirits  rose  again  with  fooa  { their  eyes  weak  for  life  by  too  free  use  of  the 
of  the  true  grit.  They  may  sav  you  wear  the  I  men  ™  tbat  P<»*  of  New  Hampshire  were  living  {  and  rest,  and  the  evening  was  another  festival ;  eve  sight  in  readiug'  smal,  rrjnt  aud  doing  fine 
breeches  if  they  please  ;  I'm  satisfied  to  have  I  »ntil  these  few  years,  who  remembered  well  {  of  conversation  and  reading.  A  few  months !  sewiug.  Iu  view  0f  these  things  it  is  well  to 
you  do  the  thinking  for  our  firm.  And,  now  1 1  seeinS  tbis  tab\  gaunt,  and  large-eyed  young  j  after  his  settlement  at  Portsmouth  he  visited  j  observe  the  following  rules  in  "the  use  of  the 
see  what  a  fool  I  have  been,  I  must  make  up  I  lawyer  rise  slowly,  as  though  scarcely  able  to  {  his  native  hills,  saying  nothing  respecting  the}eyes. 

for  my  early  shiftlessuess."  '  I rise  uPon  his  feet>  and  S'"nS  to  every  one  ,he  I  obJect  of  Lis  journey  5  and  returned  with  a  j    Avoid  sudderi  changes  from  ligJt  and  dark. 

He  did  make  up  for  his  early  sliiftlessness,  1  impression  that  he  would  soon  be  obliged  to  {  wife,— that  gentle  and  high-bred  lady,  a  clergy- j  ueSs. 
and  under  his  wiles  judicious  training  he  be- Nit  down  from  mere  physical  weakness,  and  {  man's  daughter,  who  was  the  chief  source  of!    Never  begin  to  read,  or  write,  or  sew  for 
came  industrious  instead  of  Easy  Warren.       !  sayin2  to  his  father,  forthe  first  and  last  time,  { the  happiness  of  his  happiest-ears,  and  the  {  several  minutes  after  coming  from  darkness  to 


Mrs.  Warren  had  the  correct  idea  of  woman's  ]  "May  i1;  Please  y°ur  Honor."    The  sheriff  of{mother  of  all  his  children.    He  improved  in  j  a  bright  light. 


rights  and  woman's  wrongs.    We  commend  I  *ne  county,  who  was  also  a  Webster,  used  to  {health,  his  form  expanded,  his  mind  grew 
her  management  to  those  who  have  " easy " j say  ,hat  be  felt  ashamed  to  see  the  family  rep- {talents  ripened,  his  fame  spread,  during 
husbands.°  Especially  do  we  commend  it  topped  at  the  bar  by 
those  unfortunates  who  have  earned  for  them- 1  young  man. 
selves  the  opprobrious  title  of  "scolds." 


his  | 
the! 

so  lean  and  feeble  a  I  nine  years  of  his  residence  at  this  thriving  and  ; 
The  tradition  is,  that  he  acquitted  {  pleasant  town. 


The  Fireside  Muse. 


WHEN  YOU'RE  DOWN. 

What  legions  of  'friends'  always  bless  us, 
Wben  golden  success  lights  our  way  ! 
How  tbey  6mile  as  they  softly  address  us, 
So  cordial,  good  humored  and  gay! 
But  all!  wben  tbe  sun  of  prosperity 
IJatb  set,  bow  quickly  tbey  frown. 
Aud  cry  out  in  toues  ot  severity, 
'Kick  the  man,  dou't  you  see  be  is  down  ! 

What  though,  when  you  know  not  a  sorrow, 
Though  your  heart  was  as  open  as  day, 
And  your  frieuds,  when  they  wanted  to  borrow.  1 
You  obliged,  and  ne'er  asked  them  to  *pay.' 
What  though  not  a  soul  you  e'er  slighted, 
As  you  wandered  about,  through  tbe  town  , 
Your  'friends'  seem  to  be  very  nearsighted, 
And  don't  seem  to  think  that  you're  down. 

"When  you're  'up'  you  are  loudly  exalted, 
And  traders  all  sing  out  your  praise; 
Wben  you're  down  you  have  greatly  defaulted 
And  they  'really  don't  fancy  your  ways. ' 
Your  style  was  'tip-top'  when  you'd  money, 
So  sings  every  sucker  and  clown. 
D'ut  now  'tis  exceedingly  lunny— 
Things  are  altered  'because  you  are  doni;.' 

Oh  give  me  the  heart  that  forever 
Is  free  from  this  world's  selfish  rust 
And  the  soul  whose  high,  noble  endeavois 
Is  to  raise  fallen  men  irom  the  dust ; 
And  when  in  adversity's  ocean 
A  victim  is  likely  to  drown, 
All  hail  to  tbe  friends  whose  devotion 
Will  lift  a  man  up  when  he's  down. 


Biographical, 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  IN  PORTSMOUTH. 


Never  read  by  twilight,  or  moonlight,  or  on 
a  very  cloudy  day. 

Never  read  or  sew  directly  in  front  of  the 
light  or  window,  or  door. 

[himself  so  well  on  this  occasion  that  the  sheriff  {    At  Portsmouth,  too,  he  had  precisely  that!    It  is  best  to  have  the  light  fall  from  above, 
|  was  satisfied,  and  clients  came,  with  their  little  { external  stimulus  to  exertion  which  his  large  I  obliqely  over  the  left  shoulder. 
{  suits  and  smaller  fees,  in  considerable  numbers,  j  and  pleasure-loving  nature  needed.    Jeremiah  I    Never  sleep,  so  that,  on  first  awakening,  the 
{ to  the  office  of  D.  Webster,  Attorney,  who  { Mason  was,  literally  speaking,  the  giant  of  the  I  eyes  shall  open  on  the  light  of  a  window." 
|  thenceforth  in  the  country  round  went  by  the  j  American  bar,  for  he  stood  six  feet  seven  inch- 1    Do  not  use  the  eyesight  by  light  so  scant, 
j  name  of  "All  eyes."    His  father  never  heard  |  es  jn  his  stockings.    Like  Webster,  he  was  the  I  that  it  requires  an  effort  to  discriminate, 
{him  speak  again.    He  lived  to  see  Daniel  in|sorj  of  a  valiant  Revolutionary  officer;  like!    Too  much  light  creates  a  glare,  and  pains  and 
j  successful  practice,  and  Ezekiel  a  student  of  j  Webster,  he  was  an  hereditary  Federalist ;  j  confuses  the  sight.     The  moment  you  are 
jlaw,  and  died  iu    1806,  prematurely   p]d..{iike  Webster  he  had  a  great  mass  of  brain ;  I  sensible  of  an  effort  to  distinguish,  that  mo- 
{ Daniel  Webster  practiced  three  years  in  the  {  but  bis  mind  was  more  active  and  acquisitive  I  ment  cease,  and  take  a  walk  or  ride. 
|  country,  and  then,  resigning  his  business  to  { tban  Webster's,  and  his  nineteen  years  of  I    As  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  earth  is  green,  it 
j  his  brother,  established  himself  at  Portsmouth,  j  arduous  practice  at  the  bar  had  stored  his  mem- 1  would  seem  that  the  ceiling  should  be  of  a 
{ the  sea-port  of  New  Hampshire,  then  a  place  { ory  witb  knowledge  and  given  him  dexterity  in  I  hluish  tinge  and  the  carpet  green  and  the  walls 
1  of  much  fore'Sn  commerce. .  Ezekiel  had  had  { the  use  of  it-    Nothing  shows  the  eminence  of  I  of  some  mellow  tint. 

{ a  most  desperate  struggle  with  poverty.  At  { Webster's  talent  more  than  this,  that,  very  I  The  moment  you  are  instinctly  prompted  to 
j  one  time,  when  the  family,  as  Daniel  observed,  j  ear]y  in  bis  portsmouth  career,  he  should  have  1  rub  the  eyes,  that  moment  cease  using  them. 

heinously  unprovided,"  we  see  the  much- 1  been  regardedi  at  the  bar  of  New  Hampshire,  j  If  the  eyelids  are  glued  together  on  waking 
{enduring  "Zeke"  teaching  an  academy  byfastbeman  t0  be  employed  against  Jeremiah  hp,  do  not  forcibly  open  them;  but  apply  the 
|  day,  an  evening  school  for  sailors,  and  keep-  [ Mason,  and  his  only  fit  antagonist.  Mason  1  saliva  with  the  finger— it  is  the  speediest  diluent 
{ ing  well  up  with  his  class  in  college  besides.  { was  a  vigUantj  vig0rous  opponent-sure  to  be  I  in  the  world-then  wash  eyes  and  face  in  warm 
I  But  these  preliminary  troubles  were  now  at  an  { well  up  in  the  law  and  facts  of  a  caugej  sme  {  water.— J2WF«  Journal  of  Health. 

| end-  and  both  .the  br°thers  took  the  places  won  j  t0  detect  a  flaw  in  tbe  argumeut  of  opposing  I   

|  by  so  much  toil  and  self  sacrifice.  j  GOUnsej.    It  was  m  keen  encounters  with  this  j     The  Cheapest  Food.— The  cheapest  and 

{  Those  are  noble  old  towns  on  the  New  Eng-{  wary  aud  learned  man  that  Daniel  Webster  {  most  nutritious  vegetable  used  for  food  is  beans. 
\  land  coast,  the  commerce  of  which  Boston  j  learned  his  profession  ;  and  this  he  always  { Prof.  Liebig  says  that  pork  and  beans  form  a 
I  swallowed  up  forty  years  ago,  while  it  left  be-  j  acknowledged.  "If,"  he  once  said  in  conver-  { compound  of  substances  peculiarly  adapted  to 
I  hind,  many  a  large  and  liberally  provided  old  {  sation — "If  anybody  thinks  I  am  somewhat  j  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  life.  A 
|  mansion,  with  a  family  in  it  enriched  by  ven-  [  familiar  with  the  law  on  some  points,  and  { quart  of  beans  say  costs  15  cents ;  half  a 
|  tures  to  India  and  China.  Strangers  in  Ports-  [  should  be  curious  to  know  how  it  happened,  {  pound  of  pork  10  cents.  This,  as  every 
{  mouth  are  still  struck  by  the  largeness  and  ele- 1  tell  him  that  Jeremiah  Mason  compelled  me  to  1  housekeeper  knows,  will  feed  a  family  for  a 
I  gance  of  the  residences  there,  and  wonder  how  I  study  it.  He  was  my  master."  It  is  honorable,  |  day,  with  good  strengthening  food.  Four 
1  such  establishments  can  be  maintained  in  a  j  too,  to  both  of  them,  that,  rivals  as  they  were,  j  quarts  of  beans  and  two  pounds  of  corned  beef, 
{  place  that  has  little  "visible  means  of  support."  { they  were  fast  and  affectionate  friends,  each  |  boiled  to  rags,  in  fifty  quarts  of  water,  will 
lit  was  while  Portsmouth  was  an  important  j  valuing  in  the  other  the  qualities  which  he  was  j  furnish  a  good  meal  to  forty  men  at  a  cost  of 
{  seaport  that  Daniel  Webster  learned  and  prac-  j  surpassed  by  him,  and  each  sincerely  believing  {  one  dollar — two  cents  and  a  half  a  meal. 

j  that  the  other  was  the  first  man  of  his  time  and  I  •  

j  country.  f    The  way  to  feed  fowls,  and  particularly 

"They  say,"  in  Portsmouth,  that  Mason  did  { those  that  are  laying,  or  being  fattened,  is  to 
j  not  shrink  from  remonstrating  with  his  friend  |  allow  them  to  have  free  access  to  food  at  all 


{ ticed  law  there,  and  acquired  some  note  as  a  : 
[  Federalist  politician. 

|  The  once  celebrated  Dr.  Bucksminister  was  I 
1  the  minister  of  the  Congregalionalist  church  at j 


!  Portsmouth  then.  One  Sunday  morning  in  I  UP0U  bis  carelessness  with  regard  to  money ;{ times.  In  this  way  they  can  always  supply 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-third  \  1  808,  his  eldest  daughter  sitting  alone  in  the!but>  finding  the  habit  inveterate  and  the  man  {the  demands  of  their  stomachs  and  grinding 
year  he  dutifully  went  home  to  his  father,  and  I  minister's  pew,  a  strange  gentleman  was  shown  |  irresistible,  desisted.  Webster  himself  says  that  ]  apparatus,  exactly  as  food  is  needed ;  and  they 
opened  an  office  in  a  New  Hampshire  village  1  mto  it,  whose  appearance  and  demeanor  strong- 1 two  thousand  dollars  a  year  was  all  that  the  { will  fatten  more  rapidly,  lay  more  eggs,  and 
near  by  resolved  never  a^ain  to  leave  the  "en-  i  'y  arrested  her  attention.  The  slenderness  of!  best  practice  in  New  Hampshire  could  be  made  j  consume  much  less  food  than  they  will  if  they 
erous  old  man  while  he  lived.    Before  leaving  \  b's  frame,  the  pale  yellow  of  his  complexion,  | t0  yield  i  and  that  that  was  inadequate  to  the  |  arc  fed  as  much  as  they  will  eat  twice  a  day. 

Boston  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Bingham,  "If  1 1  and  the  raven  blackness  of  his  hair,  seemed  !  support  of  his  family  of  a  wife  and  three  little  {  

am  not"  earning  my  bread  and  cheese  in  exactly  I  Only  to  bring  out  into  grander  relief  his  ample  {  children.  Two  thousand  dollars  in  Portsmouth  {  How  to  Salt  Beef.— For  every  100  pounds 
nine  days  after  my  admission,  I  shall  certainly  \  forehead,  and  to  brighten  the  effect  of  his  deep  I  »>  1812,  was  certainly  equal,  in  purchasing  j  of  beef,  take  H  ounces  of  saltpetre,  pounds 
he  a  bankrupt ";— and  so  indeed  it  proved.  I  set,  brilliant  eyes.  At  this  period  of  his  life  1  powci-,  to  six  thousand  of  the  ineffectual  things  { brown  sugar,  5  pounds  good  salt,  and  2£  gal- 
With  great  difficulty,  he  "hired"  eighty-five  I  there  was  an  air  of  delicacy  and  refinement  I  that  now  pass  by  the  name  of  dollars ;  and  up- 1  Ions  water ;  mix  all  together  and  boil  the  mass 
dollars  as  a  capital  to  begin  business  with,  and  I  about  his  face,  joined  to  a  kind  of  strength  | on  sucb-  an  income  large  families  in  a  country  j  till  all  the  hard  ingredients  are  thoroughly  dis- 
this  great  sum  was  immediately  lost  in  its  transit  [that  woman  can  admire,  without  fearing.  1 town  contrive  to  live,  ride,  and  save.— North  \  solved ;  then  let  the  brine  cool  and  pour  it  over 
by  stage.    To  any  other  young  man  in  his  situ- 1  Miss  Buckminister  told  the  family,  when  she !  American  Review.  {the  meat,  which  must  be  packed  tight  and 

ation/siic-h  a  calamity  would  have  been,  for  I  went   home   from  church,  that  there  had  I  =::=:=  The  pickle  should  entirely 


House  Power. — A  horse  powrer  in  machin-l 
'  a  marked  char-  \  ery)  ag  a  measure  0f  force,  is  estimated  equal  { 


!  cover  the  brine. 


the  moment,  crushing ;  but  this  young  man,  j  been  a  remarkable  person  with  her  in  the  pew  j 

indifferent  to  meum  as  to  tevm,  informs  his  1  —one  that  she  was  sure  had   

brother  that  he  can  in  no  conceivable  way  re-  j  acter  for  good  or  evil. "   A  few  days  after,  the  |  ^0  raising  of  33;000  pounds  oyer  asinglel    Poultby  Mandke.— The  productive  power 
place  the  money,  cannot  therefore  pay  for  the  1  remarkable  person  came  to  live  in  the  neigh- 1  pu]ley  one  f00t  a  mhlute  or  550  pounds  rais.  I  of  the  droppings  of  the  hennery  are  very  great 
books  he  had  bought,  believes  he  is  earning  his  I  borhocd,  and  was  soon  introduced  to  the  min-  { ed  one'  foot  a  secondj  or\  000  pounds  raised  \ as  comPared  with  the  ordinary  barnyard  man- 
daily  bread,  and  as  to  the  loss,  he  has  "  no  un-  i  ister's  family  as  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  from  !  thirty-five  feet  a  minute.    '  I ure ;  yet  many  formers>  witn  a  score  or  two  of 
easy  sensations  on  that  account."   He  concludes  1  Franklin,  New  Hampshire,  who  was  about  to  {       "  { fowls,  take  little  or  no  pains  to  preserve  and 
his  letter  with  an  old  song,  beginning,             [  open  a  law  office  in  Portsmouth.    He  soon  en- 1  I  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  vegetable  produc- 
•■Foidedoi,  doidedoi.  didoi,                 [  deared  himself  to  every  person  in  the  minister's  f    Mark  Tw atn,  lecturing  on  the  Feejee  Islands,  { tion.    It  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  gardens, 
ru  nerer  make  money  my  idol."              I  circle,  aud  to  the  minister  himself,  who,  among  I  .offered  to  show  how  the  cannibals  eat  their  |  and  will  repay  a  hundred  fold  the  care  and  ex- 
In  the  New  Hampshire  of  1805  there  was  no  {other  services,  taught  him  the  art  of  preserv- 1  food,  if  some  lady  would  hand  him  a  baby.  Ipense  of  preserving  and  applying  it. — Turf, 
such  thing  possible  as  leaping  at  once  into  a  I  ing  his  health.    The  young  man,  like  the  old 5  The  lecture  was  not  illustrated.  I  Field  and  Farm. 

Covering  Steawbeeey  Vines. — In  covering  strawberry  plants  for  Winter,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  over  done.  The  plants  are  not  killed 
by  freezing,  if  the  freezing  be  continuous,  but  by  freezing  and  then  thawing  in  the  sun  on  a  bright,  mild  day.  To  cover  them  with  a  heavy  coat  of  ma- 
nure is  worse  than  to  leave  them  naked,  for  they  will  smother  and  mold  under  such  treatment,  and  if  the  roots  are  not  killed,  the  tops  will  be  so  far 
destroyed  that  no  fruit  will  be  produced  the  next  season.  The  object  of  covering  is  to  keep  the  ground  uniformly  frozen,  while  the  plants  are 
not  excluded  from  the  air.  For  this  purpose,  straw,  hay,  leaves,  or  any  other  light  material  that  will  shade  the  ground  and  not  foul  the  plat 
with  noxious  seeds,  will  answer. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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Harittus  patters. 

[Written  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside.] 
WHAT  THE  POOR  FARMEE  CAN  AFFORD. 

Farmers  are  often  censured  by  those  having  j 
little  experimental  knowledge  of  the  farm,  for  ] 
neglecting  certain  labors  or  improvements,  j 
designed  to  add  beauties  or  comforts  to  their  i 
homes.  Doubtless  the  majority  of  farmers  j 
would  willingly  make  such  improvements  did  j 
their  means  justify  the  outlay.  The  man  of  j 
wealth  need  not  stop  to  count  the  cost ;  but  j 
the  farmer,  whose  income  is  limited  to  the  I 
proceeds  of  his  farm,  must  first  decide  whether  j 
he  can  afford  the  expenditure.  The  farmer  is  j 
often  accused  of  meanness  or  lack  of  enterprise,  j 
for  neglecting  costly  improvements  that  would  j 
swallow  up  his  little  farm  half  a  dozen  times  j 
over ;  but  he  has  fortunately  learned  to  distrust  j 
such  advice.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  j 
farmer  of  moderate  means  can  surround  his  j 
home  with  the  most  costly  adornments,  or  ] 
even  make  such  improvements  as  he  might  | 
desire.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  community  that! 
we  have  one  class  of  citizens  willing  to  earn  i 
their  luxuries  before  enjoying  them.  But  there  \ 
are  certain  improvements  which  the  poorest  j 
farmer  can  afford  and  which  he  cannot  afford 
to  neglect.  He  can  afford  to  thoroughly  till 
and  enrich  his  lands.  He  can  afford  to  plant 
good  fruits  and  take  care  of  them.  He  can 
afford  to  plant  the  best  variety  of  seeds,  and 
keep  and  breed  the  best  animals.  He'can  afford 
good,  convenient  tools  and  employ  good  help. 
He  can  afford  to  read  and  pay  for  good  agricul- 
tural books  and  papers.  He  cannot  afford  to 
permit  his  land  to  become  less  productive  by 
tilling.  He  cannot  afford  to  grow  crops  that 
will  not  pay  for  production,  or  squander  his 
resources  by  commencing  labors  that  cannot 
be  completed.  Governing  himself  by  these 
simple  axioms  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  a 
position  to  gratify  every  desire  instead  of  being 
bound  by  the  stern  demands  of  economy. 

Observer. 

How  to  keep  up  your  Hay  Crop. — A  farm- 
er who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  hay 
for  many  years  in  succession,  being  asked  how 
he  kept  up  his  hay  crop  without  manuring  or 
cultivating  his  land,  replied,  "I  never  allow 
the  after  swath  to  be  cut."  If  this  rule  was 
generally  followed  there  would  be  less  said 
about  running  out  of  grass  fields  or  short  crops 
of  ha)'.  Some  farmers  feed  off  every  green 
thing,  and  compel  their  cattle  to  pull  up  and 
gnaw  off  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Cutting  row- 
en  is  certain  death  to  hay  crops.  A  farmer 
had  better  buy  hay  at  forty  dollars  per  ton  than 
ruin  his  hay  field  by  close  grazing.  The  gen- 
eral treatment  of  grass  lands  in  this  respect  is 
wrong  and  expensive,  and  should  be  abandon- 
ed as  a  matter  of  profit  and  economy.  —  Wii- 
comin  Farmer. 


A  carpenter  who  was  always  prognostica-  f 
ting  evil  to  himself  was  one  day  upon  the  roof  j 
of  a  five  story  building,  upon  which  rain  had  { 
fallen.  The  roof  being  slippery  he  lost  his "; 
footing,  and  as  he  was  descending  toward  the  ] 
eaves  he  exclaimed,  "Just  as  I  told  you!'?l 
Catching,  however,  in  an  iron  spout,  he  kicked  j 
off  his  shoes  and  regained  a  place  of  safety,  f 
when  he  thus  delivered  himself:  ''I  know'dl 
it ;  there's  a  pair  of  shoes  gone  !" 


The  Markets* 


WOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Dec.  13,  1867.] 

FARM  1*EOT)DOTS,  FUF.I.,  Ac. 

 $30 

 $20 

.$7  60a  8  fiO 


Hav  1$  ton  

Straw  ^  ton.... 

Coal  #  ton  

Ontfl  #  bush... 


Wood  cord. .. 
Beans  ^j?  quart. 

Potatoes  

Onions  


 lie 

....  1.30 
....1.75 


 $1  Ul) 

GROCERIES,  AC. 

Flour   $14al7.5U  |  Raisins  22a25c 

Corn  Meal  *1  45    Molasses     gal  TOalOU 

Rve  *1  50  I  Y.  H.  Tea  *  1  50 

SaJeratup  lualoc  |  Black  Tea  SOch&I  10 

Kerosene  Oil  70c  \  Oil  1g  gal  $1  0U 


Cheese  $  It)  24c 

Butter  $  lb  50c 

Codllsh  8c 

Java  Coffee  %i  tb  45c 

Mackerel,  new  10al2c 


I  Fluid  ft  gal  .$1  00  j 

|  Candles  $Mb  25a45c  I 

Eggs  tb  doz  48c  = 

Lard  #  lb  20c  : 

Sugar      lt>   .14al9c  I 

meats,  Ac.  ! 

BeefSteak  20a2oc  I  Hams  18a20c  i 

Beef,  corned  12altic    Poultry  25a30c  j 

Tongues,  clear  25c  |  Shoulders  15c  '■ 

Mutton  ItiaSOc  I  Sausages  18c  j 

Veal  Inaltic    Tripe  lac  : 

fork,  fresh  l6a2Ue  |  Pork,  salt  16c  j 

WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    THE    NE  W    YORK  I 
WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

ADVANCE  IN  It  K  E  A  I>  STUFFS , 

The  wholesale  markets,  with  the  exception  of  groceries,  have  j 
Improved  in  prices  the  past  week,  and  at  the  close  to-day  are  \ 
strong : 

FLOUR— The  falling  off  In  receipts  and  the  closing  of  canal  j 
navigation  has  greatly  stimulated  the  inquiry,  and  prices  have  1 
advanced  from  ^0  to  50  cents  a  barrel.  ! 

WHEAT  has  also  advanced  ten  to  twelve  cents  a  bushel,  with  i 
an  unsettled  market.   The  stock  is  very  light.  j 

CORN  has  fluctuated,  and  within  the  past  few  days  prices  j 
have  materially  advanced  under  a  speculative  demand.  The  I 
market  closes  strong.  ; 

Oats  have  Improved  with  a  good  home  and  speculative  In- j 
quiry.    About  1.5U0, 000  bushels  are  frozen  in  on  the  canal.  j 

BaRLEV  has  also  improved,  with  a  fair  demand  and  light: 
stock.  : 

Rve  Is  much  higher,  but  the  business  is  extremely  light.  = 

Pokk  has  fluctuated.    Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  rapid  \ 
advance,  but  the  improvement  has  since  been  lost,  and  the 
market  closes  flat. 


|  j^dvertising  department*  j 

Til  i:  DRUGGISTS  WAV. 

RttBUTLVAHIA,  O-i  Aug.  14,  1867.  | 
G  FNT8 : — I  have  been  dealing  In  proprietary  medicines  for! 
the  last  fourteen  years,  and  have  never  before  found  a  prep-  f 
;  aratlon  that  would  equal  your  "  Pain  Killer."  It  not  only  sells  I 
i  very  rapidly,  but  gives  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  In  every  = 
i  case  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  my  practice  I  very  | 
I  seldom  prescribe  patent  medicine,  but,  having  entire  confl-  j 
;  dence  In  your  "Pain  Killer,"  and  knowing  that  It  possesses  \ 
|  valuable  medical  properties,  1  freely  use  It  In  my  daily  prac-  \ 
\  tlcc.  It  Is  the  most  standard  medicine  I  have  for  sale,  and  § 
i  many  families  1t>  this  vicinity  would  as  soon  think  of  being  out  | 
[o  itEEF  or  hdkad  as  without  a  bottle  of  Pain  Killer  In  the! 
j  house.  Yours,  very  truly, 

ISAAC  A.  DOR  AM,  M.  T>.  I 

C.P.Benson  A  Co.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  write :— "  Your  | 
I  Pain  Killer  la  the  most  popular  proprietary  medicine  sold  In  \ 
I  this  State."  f 
!  -  J.  H.  McCall,  M.  P.,  Quitman,  Ga,,  says :  "  I  have  no  doubt  | 
I  It  will  always  be  the  great  family  medicine." 
j  PERRY  DAVIS  A  SON,  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors.  74  | 
|  High  street,  Providence,  R.  I.;  384  St.  Paul  street,  Montreal,  f 
\  Canada;  17  Southampton  Row,  London,  England. 


ALLEN'S 


I  INC.   15  A  LSAM. 


Charles  Fanner,  Druggist,  writes  from  Ovid.  Michigan :  "  I  j 
have  just  sold  the  last  bottle  of  ALLEN'S  Lung  Balsam.  It  \ 
sells  like 'hot  cakes,*  and  gives  universal  satisfaction."  j 

Stanley  A  Skipper,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  write:  "We  j 
wish  you  would  send  a  good  supply  of  ALLEN'S  LlTNG  Bal-  j 
sam,  as  it  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  necessary  institutions  of  j 
the  country.  It  .sells  well,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  those  I 
using  It."  I 

F.  L.  Allen,  a  well-known  druggist,  at  New  London.  Conn.,  j 
writes  us  that  ALLEN'S  Lcng  Balsam  Is  favorably  fecelved  j 
by  the  afflicted.  He  says :  "  1  have  retailed  nearly  four  dozen  j 
bottles  over  my  counter,  and  it  has  given  good  satisfaction."  j 

Many  letters  like  the  above  are  daily  received  from  all  parts  ; 
of  the  country.  The  demand  for  it  from  California  is  large  for  j 
a  medicine  so  recently  offered  for  sale.  We  have  sold  hundreds  j 
of  dozens  to  go  to  that  far-off  region  of  gold.  IT  OCBKS,  and  j 
that  accounts  for  its  gefat  SUCCESS.  None  use  who  do  not,  j 
In  return,  recommend  it  to  their  friends  Hence  its  great  sale,  j 
Price  $1  per  bottle.  \ 


I^VERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 
j  Youiiic  and  Old  MaklnK  Money. 

The  LOWE  IMPROVED  PRINTING  PRESSES  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  portable  Curd  and  Job  Presses  ever  Invented. — 
Cards,  Bill  Heads,  Circulars,  Labels,  Ac,  can  be  printed  at  a 
trifling  expense.  Prico  of  Presses, — $111,  16,  23  and  30.  Price 
of  an  Office  with  Press,— $15,  28,  40,  48  and  70.  Send  for  a 
Circular  to  the  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY,  23  WatEB  St., 
Boston. 


ARTIFICIAL  I,  EGS. 

The  "  JEWETT  PATENT  LEGS"  are 
admitted  by  those  who  have  worn  other 
makers  to  be 

TICK  It  EST 

FOB  COMI'ORT,   SIMPLICITY,  and  DU- 
RABILITY. 

Manufactured  by  Gfo.  B.  Foster,  33 
Tremoot  Street,  Boston. 
Send  for  a  Circular. 
W  Legl  of  other  makers  repaired. 

J^CRRINGTON  S 

VEGET.IBI.K  CBOUP  MVItUF. 

A  SURE  and  safe  remedy  for  the  Croup.  Also  the  very  best 
article  In  use  for  Whooping  Cough,  Coughs,  Colds,  Ac,  for 
Adults  or  Children.  A  standard  family  Medicine  for  nearly 
hall' a  century.  Do  nut  sleep  without  "it."  Beware  of  Imita- 
tions Bold  on  "the  great  reputation  of  the  above.   Price,  38  els. 

For  sale  by  the  proprietor,  II.  II.  JiL'KRINCTON,  Chemist 
and  Dniggls't,  Providence,  R.  I.  Also  for  sale  by  Druggists 
generally. 


JjAKHiK'S  CHOCULAM  AMD  COCOA. 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  IG67. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

American,  French,  Homeopathic 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED  COCOA, 

Cocoa   Paste,  Homcropathic 
Cocoa,    Cocoa  Shells, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  <J-c. 


I.enf,  Flower  and  Fruit 
of  the  Cocoa,  a 
jitd  opened. 


|  JJJ  O  W  E 


mHESE  Manufactures,  to  which  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
X  havo  been  awarded  by  the  chief  Institutes  and 
Fairsbtttoo  Union,  and  at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION 
OF  1SG7,  ate  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  invalids 
and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  the 
nervous  excitement  attendant  upon  tho  use  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  mod  eminent 
physicians. 

For  sale  hy  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  States. 

WALTER  SAKER  &  CO.. 


Marriages. 


In  Woo  n  socket,  Nov.  27th,  by  Rev  S.  L.  Holman,  Elbren  P.  j 
Taylor  to  Miss  ft.  Gertrude  Howland,  all  of  Wooneoeket.  j 

In  Slatersville,  9th  Inst.,  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Maynard,  Mr.  Horatio  j 
Wood  of  Glocester,  to  MUs  Carrie  Dixon,  of  Uurrillville.  j 

In  Glocester,  Nov.  28th,  by  Rev,  M.  Philips,  Mr.  Benjamin! 
White  to  Miss  Anna  K.  Barnes,  daughter  of  Lyman  Barnes,  j 
Esq..  all  of  Glocester.  '  I 

In  Lonsdale,  Nov.  9th,  by  Rev.  E.  Hayden  Watrous,  Mr.  John  1 
M.  l-'eryurson  io  Mies  Sarah  Jane  MclSUtt,  boih  of  Lonsdale.  = 
By  the  same,  the  same  day,  Mr.  John  II.  Healy,  of  Providence.  \ 
to  Miss  Isabella  MeArthur,  of  Lonsdale.  '  } 

In  Central  Falls,  9th  Instant,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Miithevvson  to  I 
Miss  Delana  E.  Tllllnghaet,  of  Valley  Falls.  j 

In  I'awtucket,  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Davis,  of  Central! 
Falls,  to  Miss  Clara  Estelle  Peckham,  of  Pawtucket.  j 

In  Grafton.  Dec.  7th,  Wilson  J.  Sibley  to  Miss  Sarah  J  Tavlor,  = 
both  of  Grafton.  "  j 


SKWIIVG  ItBACnUVES. 

FOR  FAMILY  SEWING  AND  MANUFACTURING. 
AWAEPEI*  * 

The   Grold  Medal 
4  t    the   1*  a  r  is    JS xp  o  «  i  t  to  n 

rtVUMKB  «fc  WILBICB, 

GENERAL  N.  F.  AC.ENTS, 

No.  59  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON. 

piANO  AND  SINGING 


Dorchester, 


MRS.  PAIGE  Is  vei  v  successful  In  fitting  Teachers  of  Piano- 
F<  rte  and  Singing  by  her  new  method.  Time  required  fn-m 
three  to  six  months.  Pupils  can  lit  by  correspondence,  after 
remaining  with  Mrs.  P.  one  week.  References  given  on  appli- 
cation. No  one  is  authorized  to  teach  this  method  except  by 
.  permission  of  Mrs.  Paige,  who  is  the  inventor  and  sole  pro- 
In  Jewett  City,  Ct.,  3d  inst.,  T.  R.  Congdon,  of  Wlllimantic,  =  prietor.  Circulars  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  Music  Stores,  or 
Kate  Wilson,  daughter  of  John  W.  Fanning,  Esq.  e  address  MRS.  J.  B.  PAIGE,  246  Washington  Street,  Rooms  9 

"  and  4. 


Knssi:i  ^'alve, 

(EstaUi.shed  1606.) 

IB  THE  DNIVEBSAX  EI  MED Y  FOR 

BURNS,  SCALDS.  CUTS.    BRUISES,  AND  ALL  FLESH 
WOUNDS. 

j  For  Chilblains,  Chapped   Hands.  Piles,  and  Old  Scrofulous 
Sores,  Eruptions,  Blotches,  Salt  Rlu-uni,  and  all  Cutaneous 

The  RUSSIA  SALVE  If  a  PURELY  VEGETABLE  OINTMENT. 

made  from  the  very  best  materials,  and  combines  in  Itself 
greater  healing  powers  than  any  other  preparation  before  ihw 
public.  Its  timely  application  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  valuable  lives,  and  of  relieving  a  vast  amount  of 
Buffering.  Fifty  years1  general  use  of  the  Russia  Salve  1b  a 
noble  guarantee  of  Its  incomparable  virtues  as  a  healing  olnt- 
ment. 

Price,  25  cents.   Sample  box  sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.— 
For  sale  bv  all  Druggists  and  Apothecaries. 
redding  A  00.,  Proprietors. Boston.  Mabs. 


In  Thompson,  Ct„  Nov.  20th.  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Blood,  Rufus 
Briggs  to  Sarah  L.  Green  leaf,  of  Auburn,  Mass.,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  courtship  of  over  live  years. 


In  Putnam,  Ct„  Nov.  27,  Mr.  Samuel  Rich,  of  Putnam,  to  Mrs. 
Annie  I).  Thornton  of  Plainfield.  Mr.  James  Gaisford,  Jr.,  of 
Putnam,  to  Miss  Martha  Whatley  of  KlllJngly.  Mr.  Darius  H. 
Gates,  to  Miss  Anne  E.  Lyon,  both  of  Putnam.  Mr.  Benjamin 
K.  Chafee  of  Putnam,  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Gleason,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 


Heaths, 


God  lias  written  on  tbc  flower  that  sweetens 
tbe  air — on  the  breeze  that  rocks  the  flower  j 
upon  the  bUjeo — upon  the  rain-drop  that  re-  \ 
freshes  the  sprig  of  moss  that  litis  its  head  in  I 
the  desert — upon  its  deep  chambers — upon  \ 
every  penciled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the  cavern] 
of  the  deep,  no  less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun } 
that  warms  and  cheers  millions  of  creatures  I 
which  live  in  its  light — upon  all  his  works  he] 
has  written,  "None  liveth  tor  himself." 

Special  ftotices, 

MOTHER  BAILEYS  QUIETING  SYRUP,  FOR  CBTL- j 
DREN,  renders  tbe  process  of  Teething  easy.  Large  Bottles; 
only  :lo  cents.    Sold  by  Druggists. 

4w-48]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  \ 


ITCH  1    ITCH  !  I    ITCH  !  I  1 
SCRATCH  I   SCRATCH!!    SCRATCH !  I  ! 
In  from  10  to  48  hours, 
Wnp.vroN's  Ointment  cures  The  Itoil 

Wiifaton'b  Ointment  cures  Salt  Riiki  m. 

Wkeaton'B  Ointment  cures  Tetter. 

Wukaton'b  Ointment  cures  BAekers'  Itou.  j 

Wheaton's  Ointment  cures  oi.n  Sokes. 

Wiieaton's  Ointment  cures  Every  kini» 

ok  Humor  like  Maoio. 
Price,  50  cents  a  box;  by  mall,  60  cents.    Address  WEEKS  j 
A  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Boston,  Aug.  26,  1867.  •  lj-85 


In  Burrillvllle,  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Area  Walling,  aged  82  years  and  = 
5  moB.  j 

In  Northbrldge,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  Providence  T.  Carr,  wife  of  = 
|  Dea.  Geo.  M.  Carr,  aged  57  years  and  2U  days. 

Iu  Whitinsville,  Nov.  27,  Francis  G.  Searles,  aged 34  years.  j 
In  Northbrldge,  Dec.  3,  Lyman  Fay,  aged  69  years.  I 
In  Upton,  Dec.  5,  Mary  Alexander,  aged  57  years. 
In  Mil  ford,  Nov.  29,  Marv  A.  Witherell,  aged  41  vears ;  Dec.  ! 
I.  Luther  D.  Baron,  aged  28  years:  Robert  Cuthbert,  aged  60  = 
■  years ;  Nov.  28,  J.  Walter  Hewins,  aged  22  years.  ; 

In  Seneca,  Illinois.  Nov.  29,  Silas  Thayer,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  : 
i  Nathan  Thayer,  of  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  aged  46  vears,  5  months  : 
|  and  8  days.  : 

In  Oxford,  Nov.  30,  Mrs.  Dorotha  Davidson,  aged  88  years.  I 

In  Medway,  Nov.  29,  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Thwlng,  agee*  63  years,  j 

In  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  Abigail  Davis,  aged  99  years. 

In  Poxboro1,  Mass.,  7th  InBt.,  Frank  A.  Carpenter,  aged  24  I 
j  years. 

In  Rome,  N.  Y..  Nov.  21,  Marv*  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  David  W. 
;  Thomson,  aged  32  years,  formerly  of  Woonsocket. 


JJR.  TOBIAS'S 


A  HUMBUG. 

How  often  we  hear  Ibis  expression  from  persons  reading  ad- 
vertisements of  Patent  Medicines,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  may  be  right.  It  is  over  19  years  since  I  Introduced  my 
medicine,  the  Venetian  Liniment,  to  the  public.  I  had  no 
money  to  advertise  It,  so  I  left  it  for  sale  with  a  fewdruggists 
and  storekeepers  through  a  small  section  of  the  country,  many 
taking  it  with  great  reluctance  ;  but  1  told  them  to  let  any  one 
have  it,  and  If  It  did  not  do  all  I  stated  on  my  pamphlet,  no 
one  need  pay  for  it.  In  some  stores  two  or  three  bottles  were 
taken  on  trial  bv  persons  present.  I  was,  by  many,  thought 
crazy,  and. that  "would  be  the  last  they  would  see  Of  me.  But  I 
knew  my  medicine  was  no  humbug.  In  about  two  months  I 
b«'t:aii  to  receive  orders  for  more  Liniment,  some  calling  it  my 
valuable  Liniment,  who  had  refused  to  sign  a  receipt  when  I 
left  it  at  their  store.  Now  my  sales  are  millions  of  bottles 
yearly,  and  all  f>«r  cash.  I  warrant  It  superior  to  any  other 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  Croup,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Chollc, 
Vomiting,  SpastnB  and  Sea  Sickness,  as  an  internal  remedy.— 
It  iB  perfectly  innocent  to  take  Internally,— sec  oath  accom- 
panying each  bottle.— and  externally  fur  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
Headache,  Mumps,  Frosted  Feet,  Bruises,  Sprains,  Old  Sores, 
SweUlngB,  Sore  Throats,  Ac.,  Ac.  Sold  by  all  the  Druggists.— 
Depot,  56  Corilandt  street,  New  York. 


|J  U  L  I  D  A  V        Q_  0  0  D  S 

Christmas  Presents, 
NEW    YEARS  GIFTS. 


!  JJR.  WADSWORTH'SJ 

jOr-y  XJi>  r 

I  FOR  THE  CATARRH.— A,  perfect  and  speedy  care  for  this; 
i  loathsome  disease  in  its  worst  form.  No  person  BudVring  from  \ 
i  Catarrh,  o  ■  a  bad  Cold  In  the  Head,  should  hesitate  a  moment,  j 
5  but  procure  the  remedy  at  onee  and  be  cured.  Th<Te  is  not: 
!  any  mistake  In  the  above.  Price  *1  per  bottle.  Send  stamp  j 
i  for  pamphl.  t.  all  about  Catarrh.  For  sale  by  the  Proprietor,  j 
I  H.  H.  BURRINOTON,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Providence,  R.  j 
[  I.,  and  druggists  generally. 


FIRE  !  !       FlItK  I  !  ! 


NOW  RECEIVING,  AT  THE 

Patriot  Booh  Store, 

woo  y  SOCKET, 

a  fine  assortment  of  goods,  suitable  for  Holi- 
day Presents,  comprising  elegant  Bibles,  Ladies' 
Work  Boxes,  Glove  Boxes,  Handkerchief  Boxes,  Port- 
able Desks,  Ladies'  Companions,  Fancy  ;Boxt  s,  Photo- 
graph Albums,  Portmonalea,   Wallets,  Splendid  Diaries, 
Ladles'  Traveling  Bags,  and  manr  other  artlcleB  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.   rS^Flease  call  and  examine  them. 


!  DR.  RUSSELL'S  GREAT  AMERICAN  BURN  REMEDY 
I  removes  lire  from  burns  in  ten  minutes. 

May's  Royal  Flavoring  Extracts, 

I  est  in  he  world  ! 

I  MAY'S  OLD  CONSTITUTION  BITTERS- the  Great  Core  fcr 
I       Dysi  e.)sla  and  Stomach  Disorders. 

j  NE WELL'S  UNIVERSAL  CQUGH  DROPS-Infailible  cure  In 
:       Throat  and  Cheat  Complaints. 

I  NEW  ELL'S  CAPS  ENIA— the  greatest  Panacea  in  medicine 
I        for  Cholera,  and  Fever  and  Ague. 

i  For  sale  bv  all  Dmeelsts.  NEWELL,  MAY  A  CO., 21  A  23 
"  Haverhill  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Proprietors, 


THE  PIANO  OF  AMERICA  ! 

The  increasing  demand  fur  these  Pianos  is  a  SUBB  test  of 
:  their  superiority ;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent 
|  judges  to  be 

EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  PJAMJ  MADE. 

Reference  can  be  given  to  Tiiol^andu  op  Residents 
I  throughout  the  country.  Also  to  many  SouoOtS  ami  SeXCC- 
:  auikh,  where  tbey  have  stood  the  hard  liEe  and  practice  of 
j  years,  and 

IJiive  g-l-ven  Entire  S^all&l'ad  ion 

to  those  using  them.  They  ur>-  the  I 

ClicapeM  First-Glass  Pianos  in  llic  Market. 

WARRANTED  FTVE  YKARS. 

./  A  M  E  S    H  .  1'OS.E. 
Warerooms,    -    -   -   -    No  C  Temple  Place, 


pOWLE'S 

l3ile  :i n< j  Humor  Cure. 

Ti^"  On«  holtle  warranted  a  perfect  cure  In  all  kinds  of 
1'ILES.  Two  to  thnx-  bottles  In  the  worst  c  ises  of  LKI'ROSY, 
SCROFULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  ALL  DUBASEB  OF Tm 
Skin.  For  Intkenai.  ami  Extkknai.  L'bb.  In  case  of  fail- 
ure, all  Dealers  will  return  the  nion.-y.  and  charge  It  to  the  pro- 
prietor.  No  case  of  failure  in  PllJtis  or  HtntOHSTor  t^njeare. 

Prepared  bv  HKNKV  I>.  FOVTL1  . 1  hemlst,  71  I'rinok  St., 
Bobton.  Sold  everywhere. 


IECQEA      L  K  AD      A  S  I" 


"LOR  CO., 


No.  150  North  4th  Street  1  I , I  i.adelphi a,  1"a.' 

Best  PAINT  known  for  House..  !r-!i  f  ronts,  Tin  Roofs,  and 
;  Damp  Walls,  RaILKOAI)  CABS  and  BBITJQXS. 

PE(X)RA  DARK  COLORS  ci  <*...  less  that  of  lead,  and* 
:  wears  longerthan  lead. 

j  100  ItiS.  will  palot  as  much  as  SCO  ;.*  s.  <>f  lead,  and  wear  longer. 

This  Company's  WHITE  LI'A  l»  Is  'he  w  iiitfrt  and  most 
!  nitltAHi.K  Lead  known.  Thev  .  .  ..  I  tho  belt  TABKISBES 
!  and  JAPANS. 

t    Feb.  23,  Iwi".  eow-pe-ly-7 


Thk  Soma  Lake  in  Texas. — About  sixty  miles  from  Houston,  Texas,  in  a  low,  wet  prairie  country,  but  itself  on  quite  high  and  dry  fgrouDcl, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  little  forest,  is  a  small  lake,  whose  diameter  may  be  counted  by  rods,  the  waters  of -which  are  so  sour  thr.t  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  drink  them.    A  number  of  wells  have  been  dug  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  water  of  these  c  ontain  iron,  alum,  magnesia  ai 
sulphuric  acid.     Notwithstanding  the- difficulty  of  reaching   the   place  and  the  poor  accommodations,  large  numbers  of  invalid-  iro  tb  ;    ir  ■  ■> 


Southern  States  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  well  and  bathe  in  the  lake;  and  they  experience  immediate  and  remarkable 
the  bathe  is  sedative. 


benefit.    The  cffrci  of 
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The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 


WORK  FOE  LATE  AU1UMN. 


]  food  for  the  growing  grass.  Dig  up  a  sod  in  f  fully  as  I  would  apples.  Iu  this  manner  pota-  [ 
|  any  old  hide-bound  meadow  or  poor  "  run- ]  loes,  I  maintain  can  be  kept  until  new  onesl 
"' |  out  "  pasture,  and  you  will  find  it  full  of  black,  j  come  again,  and  be  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  j 
I  dead  roots.  If  you  dig  again,  after  the  action  I  first  dug.  If  thus  preserved,  we  could  justly  | 
Haedt  (Jbapeyines  should  be  pruned  before  I  of  the  salt  or  othel'  mineral  manures,  you  will  { criticise  the  cook  who  should  be  so  foolish  as  j 
Winter  sets  in  and  laid  down  on  the  surface  ^  fin(^  a  different  and  more  favorable  appearance,  I  to  slick  a  knife  into  a  tuber  before  it  was  plac- 1 
.if  the  ground'.  In  localities  where  there  is  I  ancl  certainly  you  will  find  a  great  difference  j  ed  on  the  table  ready  to  be  eaten.  —  The  Circu-  j 
much  snow,  no  further  covering  may  be  ne- 1 ia  tlie  Product.  In  short,  you  have  made  two  j  lar.  j 
c  essary ;  but  where  the  ground  is  often  bare,  a  |  blades  of  Srass  S!'ow  wheie  only  one  Srew  be"  j  j 
slight  layer  of  earth  will  be  best  On  visitino- ! lore-  What  if  over  all  this  country  the  same  |  Apricot  Growing. — The  apricot  tree  when  | 
i  lai-o-e  number  of  vineyards  the  present Au- 1  result  could  be  produced  ?  Who  can  calculate  I  young  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  if  left  to  itself  j 
tumD  we  have  found  that  those  laid  down  not  I  "ie  increase  of  wealth  ?  It  alone  would  for-  {  will  produce  long,  naked  branches,  in  conse-l 
wily  gave  full  and  certain  crops,  but  they  rip- {  ever  pay  the  interest  upon  the  national  debt,  j  queuce  of  its  growing  only 


-A_  SAPE, 
CERTAIN, 

AXD 

Speedy  Cure 

FOR 

NEURALGIA, 

AND  ALL 

NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 
Magical. 


It  is  nu  unfailtkg  kt  wedy  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia 
from  the  tcnnilia- ^  Facialis. often  effecting  a  perfoc  cure  in  less  than  twenty- 
=  lour  hours,  irom  the  u>e  ol  ho  more  than  two  oe  thi:kk 


ned  a  week  or  more  earlier  than  those  on  e5c- 1  and  tllat.  at  !east>  woukI  Prove  a  national  bless-  j  ting  buds,  and  those  near  the  top  of  each  year's  I  tt^w.^ 


1  curalgia  or  Nervous  Disease  haa 


posed  vines.    This  superiority  resulted  in  sev- 1  inS-  |  growth,  leaving  the  lateral  branches  and  fruit  { failed  to  yield  tu  Mils 

rral  instances  from  merely  prostrating  the  ^    I  have  seen  some  hay  fields  the  present  sea- f  spurs  feeble.  In  order  to  obviate  this  and  devel- 1  woxderful  remedial  agekt. 

\ines  without  covering,  holding  them  to  their  I  son  where  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  j  ope  the  fruit  wood  all  through  the  tree,  there  |   Even  in  the  sevjerest  cases  of  chronic  Neuralgia  and 

places  bv  small  sticks  =of  cord-wood  or  pieces !  croP  was  dais>r-    At  a  little  distance  it  appear- 1  should  be  only  branches  enough  to  form  a  I  ^aff^".^^^^  &""?!>"  a 

of  rails."  When  earth  is  placed  upon  them,  it  I  ed  to  be  all  daisy.    This  was  the  case  in  afield  ]  nice,  open  head,  and  these  shortened  every  j  ^s^^^^XT^Sc?^^ 

uould  be  removed  very  early  in  Spring,  at  the  j  at  Autumn.  The  flea-bane  overgrew  the  clover.  }  season.-^.  { SSrt»oto«w  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest 

moment  when  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.       j  Such  a  field  as  that  I  think  I  can  clear  of  this }  .,■■,,.„■  ~  ■  ■  ---»■■■■■■»  ~  ]  "g^JJJ ^f^iS  ,hc  most  deUc,tc  systcm' and 

i^r.  .    !  pest  of  all  good  farmers  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 1    _      _  _       ,  .  ,   ■  I 

Strawberries  are  alwavs  better  for  Winter  =  f  B  ,  1    Fire-Fanged  Manure. — Some  kinds  of  ma- =  perfect  safety. 

.  I  ing  S3  an  acre,  even  here,  where  transporta-s  ..  , ,  .  ,  _    .       .  ,  § 

protection.    The  best  kind  of  straw  is  rye,  as  =  . a  .  .  =  nure  are  more  liable  to  became  flre-fanged  than  s   it  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  monv  of  our 

,    .    ,  . -,         .,         ,  i     j  i  tion  is  most  expensive.    I  did  it  upon  mv  own  i  ,,     ,  .  .      „  ..  ,,       ,  ,   ,.  | 

u  may  not  only  be  laid  smoother  and  kand-i  .      '     *,  ,      „        =  other  kinds.    Horse  manure,  if  allowed  to  lie  =  jiost  eminent  physicians, 

-        .  •  •  -i  •,.  •  i„    vii.=  place  in  Westchester  Co.,  at  less  than  SI  an  I .  . ,     , ,  ,.  .  •  •         .  I 

somer,  but  being  more  rigid,  it  is  less  liable  to  j  v         A         ^  ^  ,      „„_,. .         I  m  considerable  quantities,  is  apt  to  undergo  |  w,,0  give  it  tlle,,  unanimous  and  unqualified  anprcrai: 


become  closely  compacted  with  water,  and  to  | 


j  acre.    Again  you  ask,  how  ?   I  answer  :  with  1 


[the  process  of  fermentation  under  high  heat,  j   scntby  maiion  receipt  ofp.ice.m.d  postage. 


„i  salt.    Nothing  else.    That  is  sure  death  to  I  ...... 

cause  the  rotting  ot  the  plants  than  oat  or  other;  °  =  when  it assumes  a  moldy,  whitish  appearance  = 

n     t".  a     e      „      t    .i     Q  .    .   S1.  .  i  daisies.    At  first,  I  used  three  bushels,  not  be- !  ..  ,  ,    T.  .  1 

softer  kinds  of  straw,    lu  the  Spring,  it  is  =  ,  '  ,        '  =  and  becomes  very  light.  It  suffers  an  immense  i 

.    ,  e      4,      i    .       i  r  „      „  ,!  ing  quite  sure  of  the  effect.  I  think  I  got  a  ton  = ,  ,  ,  § 

thrown  back  from  the  plants,  and  forms  a  good  =     ,  i    i  „i     c    ,*     i  -i         i  loss,  so  much  so  that  its  virtue  is  gone,  and  as  i 


One  package,  $1.(0, 
Six  packages,  5.00, 
Twelve  packages,  9  00, 


Postage  (i  cents. 
"     27  " 

"     48  " 


mulching  between  the  rows,  and  answers  an  | 


j  of  hay  from  three  bushels  of  salt,  which  was 


j  compared  with  unheated  manure,  it  will  pro-  j 


excellent  purpose,  provided  the  beds  have  been  I  aPP]ied  in  the  SPrinS-  the  time  the  f ass  j  duce  scarcely  any  appreciable  effect.    The  fer 

previously  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds.         |  began  to  look  green.    Upon  the  stubble.  I  put  |  ^      qualitieg)   especiaIly  ammoni  are| 

I  seven  bushels  more,  and  since  that  I  have  ap-  § .,  a      ,  ..  •■>*.*  ,  s 

Grafts  for  early  Spring  use,  are  often  better  ]  ]ied  tpn  more  The  CQSt  -n  New  York  \  hr°WU  °ff'  aUd  the  maSS  18  left  1DCrt  and  USe" ! 

0  s„     a  —  l  _..   1„  ur:_» —  i — x  ='  =  leSS.  = 


if  cut  in  Autumn  or  early  Winter,  before  any  I 


intense  frost  or  severe  freezing  has  injured  or  I 


I  was  six  cents  a  bushel  at  the  packing-houses, 


where  it  is  brushed  off'  dry-salted  pork. 


It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and 
|  medicines  lln  oughout  the  United  States,  and  by 

TUKMPK  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

120  Teemokt  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARBLE  ,fc  TURNER,  Agents,  141  Westminster  St. 
.  Providence,  It  1 . 

|    In  the  management  of  manures,  therefore,  1  Nov.  l,  1867. '  6m-io 
checked  their  vitality.    They  may  be  packed  |  ' ~  ~~J  ' j  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  too  great  a  j  |— 

away  for  Winter  if  closely  imbedded  in  layers  |  j  heat  by  composting  and  forking  over.    Loam  { 

of  damp  moss  or  in  damp  sawdust.  The  boxes  1  Fruit  Houses. — The  dearth  of  fruits  in  most.  I  and  muck,  if  mixed  freely  under  the  stables,  \ 
should  be  small  if  sawdust  is  used,  so  as  to  I  sections  this  season  convinces  us  more  and  |  will  preserve  the  heap,  prevent  fire-fanging,  ]  pAR,,ERS  ANp'Farmers"  sons"  wlted  to  engage  in  a 
prevent  heating  by  fermentation.  Au  easy  way  j  more  of  the  policy  of  erecting  fruit  houses,  !  and  thus  prove  very  useful.  It  is  a  good  plan  j  ^0J'^inSit^riAsij'r^"  and  winter' payiDg  fro"  *160  10 
is  to  place  them  in  a  box  without  cover,  and  I  wherein  to  grow  fruits  for  the  supply  of  the  1  to  lay  in  a  store  of  these  substances,  to  be  mix- 1  zeigler,  mocurdy  a  co., 

bury  them  on  a  dry  spot  of  ground,  mouth  |  tables  of  amateurs  and  those  of  wealth.    To  { ed  occasionally  with  the  manure  heap  through  j   nov.so,  1867.  No.  614  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

downwards,  preventing  the  grafts  from  falling  \  the  amateur  or  private  gentleman  the  fruit  j  the  Winter.—  Mass.  Ploughman.  VlJtOBO  'r^UfOs^^xvwa  mtpkotbb 

down  and  touching  the  earth,  by  cross-pieces  {  bouse  is  a  never-ceasing  pleasure  as  a  resort,  |    j  J-"-  super_PHosphateof  lime. 

in  the  box.  I  while  the  fruit  in  and  out  of  season  is  a  great  \  \  standard  guaranteed. 

Raspberries   with  the  exception  of  the  !  and  real  luxury.    The  commercial  grower  may  \    Wind-Broken  Horses. — T.  H.  Scott  sends  1  For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 


fmmsttluama. 


Black  Caps,  should  be  bent  down  and  protect- 1  command  Prices  remunerative  by  arranging  for  |  to  the  Rural  American  the  following  remedy  ; 
ed  like  grapevines.    In  order  to  prevent  break- 1 the  of  Ws  fruit  ^  that  grown  in  j  for  wind-broken  horses  :   <  take  one  pin    of , 

age  of  the  stems,  a  small  mound  of  earth  ! the  °Pen      cannot  be  had.    Large  houses  are  I  ^b  ard,  and  a  quart  of  fresh  beef  blood -f 

suould  be  thrown  against  the  base,  over  which  j  ™<*      most  Potable,  and  as  they  can  be  ]  Give  to  him  once  a  day  for  three  days,  and  it  |  ... ™  ——^^—^ 

 ^  will  effect  a  sure  cure.     If  anyilitrtg  can  cure  =  JJ  ^  K  u  \  1  a  in  kuaau  a  u  a  t>  1 1  iu  i n . 


No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.   95   South   Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


they  may  be  carefully  bent.     Two  stools  may  j  constructed  and  heated  at  a  comparatively!' 

,      ,     ,  ,  ,  £  moderate  e\-npn«p   no  rpsort  should  ever  bp  I  horses  suffering  in  the  way  give  H  to  them  -  . 

lie  bent  toward  each  other  and  covered  at  one  =  moflcraK  txPen-e,  n°  lesoit  sjouici  everDe,  .....  .  .  ,  i 

_     ,     .„  ,.  .      =  had  to  a  small  housp  or  one  in  which  flip  trpps  -  the  next  worst  thing  is  asthma,  which  we  are  = 

operation.    Earth  will  answer  for  a  covennsr,  =  uaa  10  '  bnlJ"  no"se>  01  oue  ,u  ^  men  tne  trees  s  &  1  .  g 

.,        .  ,  ,  ...    .    rare  confined  to  not  culture  invo'vpq  constant 1  Sla"  the  poor  horse  doesn  t  get !  I 

provided  it  is  removed  as  early  as  possible  in  =  dlL  coiuiulu  10  put  tuuuie  mvoives  consiani  ,0.1  s,  . 

Spring,  before  the  buds  are  water-soaked,  in- 1  a«ention  and  watering,  dressing,  etc.  ;  while  \  

jured  or  rotted ;  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  em-  j ir  the  trees  are  Pla"lf  out  in  tbe  bol'der  tbey  I    ^  horse  market  m  New  York  fa     ite  dull  | 

ploy  coarse  sawdust,  moss  or  evergreen  branch-  j  «  Sreat  »lcas«re  take  care  of  themselves.- !  ^  aQ  ample  supp]y  M  hm(l    Fq].  feir  ^  | 

es.    The  latter  maybe  applied  earlier  in  Au- 1  Horticulturist.  1  horses  $150a200 ;  heavy  draft  horses  $300*350,  | 

tumn,  and  taken  off  later  in  Spring,  without  {  " |  occasionally  $400.    Railroad  horses  $H5al55  ;  | 

injury.— Cultivator.  !    Verbena  Beds.— Beds  or  borders  where  \  Canadian  horses  $125a200 ;  some  full  size  $300.  [ 

J  verbenas  have  been  growing  this  season,  if !  ™;;:;;::;:":;::::;:;™^^^  I 

HOW  TO  KILL  OX-EYE  DAISIES.  |  covered  slightly  with  straw  at  the  close  of  the  |  ^  -,      .  ,, ,.  ■ ,  ^  f 

_  j  season,  and  left  until  the  Spring  vegetation  is  j  j$XXV$Vt%Sttl$.   Uepiartmettt  | 

Solon  Robinson  gives  the  following  as  his!slK»g,  will  be  found  with  qualities  of  young) 

method  of  killing  daisies :  I  verbena  plants,  a  part  of  which  can  be  remov-  f 

When  I  bought  my  farm  it  was  as  thickly  j  ed,  and  the  rest  will  grow  and  supply  blooms  I 

set  with  daisies  as  any  field  I  ever  saw.    I  did  j  almost  as  early  as  plants  taken  from  the  green-  ] 

not  believe  in  them,  for  hay  nor  pasture.  I  did  I  bouse.    In  this  way,  while  you  may  not  have  1 

not  know  that  salt  would  kill  them,  but  found  | a"  superior  flowers,  yet  if  the  plants  this  sea-  j  J^eneelvs  west  trot  bell  foundry. 
the  first  dressing  greatly  diminished  this  sloven-  j  son  are  of  g0°d  varieties,  the  chances  are  that  ]  (established  in  1826.) 

lv  farmer's  croD    The  second  dose  did  the  i  » 'al'ge  portion  of  the  seedlings  will  be  good.  I  Be!'s  f"r„chu.rc,he?!  Academies,  Factories,  Ac.,  made  of 

iy    Mliuci  o   1.1  ujj.      Aiic   BiAAmu   UUBC  u.u   Ui^ ,  _      "    '   °  °  ;  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
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RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


MARK 


Bew  fork. 


S  ! 


FOR.  ALL  CROPS. 

tS~  Quiclc  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
I  THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
I  PHOSPHATE  MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
=  This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

I       SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
1  Onlce  ATo.  SOS.  Delaware  ATenue, 

I  PHILADELPHIA. 
I    July  27,  1867.  lyr-£9 


June  22,  1867. 


>EMBERTON 


MENEELY, 
West  Teot,  N.  Y. 

*6m-24 


Whtx&e  island. 


work  T  found  next  mow  in"  timp  wllPrp  tllPV  I  PortulaCCa  and  Annual  Phlox  beds  managed  I  fluted  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
WOrK.     11UU11U  ue.uuiU«lU0  umi,  IVUtieuit)  ^  »      s  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  have  prompt  attention,  and 

had  predominated  over  all  the  grasses  for  years  \  m  tbe  same  way  also  supply  an  abundance  off  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free,  upon  application. 

I    i  "  a    e  e        a        '  A.T.  a.  xi  ■■  E.  A.  &  G.  R.  M 

scarcely  a  bull's  eye  to  be  seen  upon  an  acre.  I  plants  free  of  cost,  so  that  the  poorest  person  j 
Iu  their  place  came  white  and  red  clover,  timo- 1  wbo  has  six  feet  of  flower-bed  around  his  [ 
thy,  red-top  and  June  grass.  Do  the  farmers !  bouse,  need  never  be  without  flowers  in  Sum- 1 
esteem  these  better  than  daisies  ?  I  do.  If  you  f mer  to  educate  and  refine  the  tastes  of  his  chil-  f 
do  not,  why  all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  this  is  a  j  cll'en  and  contribute  to  his  own  enjoyment.  j 
free  country,  and  you  may  grow  them.  I  shall  j 
salt  and  kill  them.    I  had  rather  grow  clover  \ 

grass.   But  killing  daisies  js  not  all  the  benefit  ]  t0  kcep  for  Summer  use,  I  would  gather  into  I  Scarry  if**  M  £nT  point  wbere  railroad  "  ™terVa"rtsiuo'i  |  »!^JjM30.'siiBOT^^  £^"*o* 

'  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 


Bew  Jersey, 


MARL  COMPANY. 

■Keeping  PoTATOES.-Potatoes  that  I  wishls^D  ^V\^l&3S^l}£T8lSl,%££S 


E.  BARRETT  A  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
TENT CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 
=  Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
=  Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows ;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road- 
=  Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 
=  Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming  Tools 
=  and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

=  Factory,  No.  9  Burges  Street ; 

=  Office,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 

|    September  21, 1867.  .  tf-37 


that  I  derived  from  salt.    It  killed  the  worms :  1 nf  twentv  hiTshpls  pach  nml  oiipthpm  a!„B»uip«tiitaii 

'  fPW   OI  IWCniy  DUSneiS  eacn,  anu  give  mem  a  ;  Marlto  be  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers 

and  the  moles  no-  rinding  their  accustomed  j  covering  of  long  rye  straw  six  inches  in  thick-  j  a^^L^  ^JsJ?Jl?:J :  o?ok.  General  Traveling 


food,  discontinued  burrowing  under  and  kill- !  uess  and  a  lieht  coverine  of  earth  at  first  mJwi£:i^"^^ 

'         ,        ,  -t  A  a       .,    ,  hUCSS,  anu  a  llgm  COVLling  Of  earm  ai  nist,  m-^  circulars,  with  particulars,  rmtNienEl)  feee  on  aunli- =    Providence,  Sept.  21, 1867. 

ing  the  sod,  and  it  grew  and  flourished.  |  creasing  it  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  j  <»«<>»  to  J.  c.^gaskill,  supt.,  5 

But  that  is  not  all.  Manure  is  good  for  noth-  j  and  leaving  a  small  vent  in  the  top  of  the  pits,  j  March  9- 1867-  ^  "  °n'  eW  JtefrpS 

ing  until  it  has  met  with  a  solvent.    Some  j  secured  from  the  liability  of  wet  by  a  board  or 


sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  A  CO. 
{    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


WELLINGTON'S  VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,   AT  W.  E. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL, 


i  BARRETT  A  CO. 
I    Providence,  Sept.  21, 1867. 


made  by  W.  E 
tf-37 


vegetable  substances  are  not  soluble  in  ram  f  some  other  covering.    They  should  betaken!  IfrflflGQi  flinaiiTTC                 ^  agricultural  implements.-a.  s.  aenold,  dealer 

,             a    iti  „     i  ~           ~e              ~         j  =      ^    /•           ....               ty                     ...              i  4-4-4-CXO&r&K>lllAKilCillOt                       =  J\  jn  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 

Water,   and  although  Capable  Ot  making  good  5  OUt  Of  the  pit  m  early  Spring,  put  mtO  barrels,  =  „_   f  and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings;  Shares 's  Patent  Harrows  and 

~nr.A           _ ,u„:„            I  i      j    -\               i      i       j    •              i     n             .1  =  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hav  Cutters.  Garden 

manure,  are  good  tor  nothing  in  their  inert  i  headed  up  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  lceiTtREE  gifts  i      free  gifts  i  i       to  all  ii  i  I  and  Railroad  Barrows,  shovels,  spades,  Forks,  iron  Bars,  Ac, 

The  action  of  salt,  lime,  plaster,  j  room  where  temperature  is  low  enough  to  I  a  deebb  patteen,  a  fI^Ily  sewing  maohim  or  f                           HoIder'8  Bloc  wooni^ke^  b.  i. 

"  IriLil  WATfllt.  fnrnncnrliim  ^^1....!..   .   '-i    =     _  _  ^ 


condition. 


potash,  &c,  upon  dead,  inert  vegetable  fibre  |  keep  them  from  sprouting.    In  all  piyma^j^M 
;n  the  soil,  is  to  cause  it  to  decay  and  become ;  pulations.  I  would  handle  the  tubers  as  care-  o3\q i  i£«7 K&co-'  No-  40  Hanover  street,  Boston.  Mass.  |Jr  sale  by  w.  e.  barrett  4  co. 

*  x  7  v/i-i..  ±v,  tout.  3m-42    "    Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  \x-Al 
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'■Ftvo  |?aiw    I  the  Wnd,  it  is  capable  of  being  carried  down  in] 

«*■  dlllX    F^W-    !  a  solid  form.    Hence  we  see  the  almost  ab- 1 


THE  USES  OF  LIME  AS  A  MANTJEE. 


'  |  solute  need  of  applying  lime  to  long  cultivated 
)  fields,  particularly  if  their  soil  is  porous. —  _ 
A  late  writer  of  some  eminence,  has  defined  j  Much  benefit  may  sometimes  accrue  by  judic-  j 
manure  as  simply  "  plant  food,"  but  the  defim- 1  ious  trench  plowing  by  way  of  bringing  again  j 
tion  is  obviously  a  faulty  one.  The  most  lux-  j  to  the  surface  the  lime  that  has  been  carried  I 
urious  vegetation,  the  most  abundant  crops  are  j  down  ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  a  fresh  applica- j 
produced  on  soils  that  manure  never  tilled  ; j  tion  would  in  time  be  necessary, 
and  we  certainly  would  not  speak  of  the  jung-j  Lime,  as  found  in  nature,  is  usually  in  thei 
les  of  India,  or  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  as  j  form  of  a  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  how-  j 
the  productions  of  manured  land.  Again,  1  ever  is  comparatively  loosely  held,  since  it  can  j 
water  and  the  gasses  contained  in  the  air,  are  j  readily  be  driven  off  by  heat  as  is  done  in  the  1 
among  the  most  essential  elements  that  minis-  j  process  of  lime  burning.  It  is  now  caustic  or  | 
ter  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  yet  no  one  {quicklime,  and  in  this  state  it  is  sometimes  used  | 
would  think  to  designate  them  as  manures.      |  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  in  the  killing  of! 

It  would  evidently  be  more  nearly  correct  to  j  grubs,  destroying  thistles  and  other  noxious  | 
denominate  those  substances  manures,  which  I  vegetables ;  but  its  action  is  too  energetic  for  I 
are  artificially  furnished  the  soil  for  the  pur- 1  ordinary  use,  as  it  is  liable  to  prevent  seeds  I 
pose  of  supplying  some  natural  deficiency  in  its  j  from  germinating,  and  to  destroy  tender  vege-  j 
composition,  or  for  meeting  the  wants  of  some  |  tation.  This  caustic  property  may  be  modified  j 
particular  crop,  I  bv  slaking  the  lime,  as  is  done  in  preparing  it  i 

The  English  farmer,  on  leasing  a  hard,  clayey  1  for  mortar  and  then  letting  it  remain  some  days  j 
farm,  incorporates  a  considerable  amount  off  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air;  but  a} 
marl  or  quick-lime  with  the  soil,  for  the  pur- 1  more  preferable  way  is  to  use  only  as  much  I 
pose  of  supplying  a  natural  want ;  or,  if  he  j  water  as  will  be  absorbed  by  the  lime,  leaving  j 
wishes  to  produce  a  crop  of  clover  or  turnips,  j  it  as  dry  as  before.  In  this  state  it  is  known  j 
he  scatters  gypsum  to  furnish  the  particular ;  as  hydrated  or  mild  lime,  and  is,  or  can  be  ] 
material  suited  to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  j  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  differs  in  ] 
Lime  and  gypsum  are  in  his  case,  manures,  but  { no  essential  respect  from  air-slacked  lime,  j 
they  would  not  be  if  they  naturally  existed  in  j which  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  and  the  car-  j 
the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities.  I  bonate  of  lime.  i 

There  are  few  if  any  plants  which  are  servic- 1    When  cau6tic  or  M^ted  lime  is  exposed  to  j 
able  to  man,  that  do  not  contain  lime  in  con- j tbe  action  of  the  air.  il  absorbs  carbouic  acid ! 
siderable  quantities;  so  too  it  is  also  true  that  it  j and  bas  the  samc  chemical  composition  it  had  i 
is  unusual  to  find  a  soil  in  which  this  substance !  Previous  t0  beinS  burned-    Since  tbis  is  the 
is  entirely  wanting.    But  as  all  plants  require  I  case>  tbe  incluil7  ™Y  arise>  Dot  use  tbe 

it  for  their  growth,  it  is  plain  that  successive j  limestone  instead  of  the  prepared  lime?  The 
croppings,  and  the  removal  of  the  crops  raised,  1 reasons  are  tbese :  Xt  is  exceedingly  difficult 
would  finally  exhaust  the  soil  of  this  ingredient  I t0  pulverize  the  lime  rock  sufficiently  to  be  of 
so  essential  to  its  future  productiveness.  !  immediate  use  to  the  soil ;  again,  the  expense 

,  =  of  transportation,  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
Let  us  see  how  such  a  course  of  management; .    .       .     .     ,,.„,,,.,..  • 
^  .      „  ....  i  m  the  natural  rock— fully  half  of  its  weight — 

would,  in  a  series  of  years,  remove  this  treasure  i  J  °  . 

1    ..  .  .     .     „        ......         ..  ,,. .{would  ordinarily  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 

i  burning  the  lime. 

The  principal  uses  of  lime  in  agriculture 

in 


from  a  soil  that  naturally  contains  lime  to  the  ] 
extent  of  one  per  cent. — which  is  enough  to  1 

render  it  productive-by  giving  the  amount  j  from  direc tl  fumish  an  essential  , 
that  would  be  taken  annually  from  an  acre  of,  of         ^  ^  ^ 

land,  by  the  raising  and  removal  of  some  of|°        T.  „_  „ 

our  most  common  crops : 

25  bushels  of  wheat  contain  about  13  Ibi.  Lime 

25  bushels  of  barley  contain  about  10  "  11 

50  buehela  of  oats  contain  about  22   "  " 


ducted  experiments,  both  in  this  country  and  in  { 
Europe. 

7th.  It  improves  the  quality  of  nearly  every  j 
cultivated  crop.    This  is  shown  in  wheat,  I 
which  will  produce  more  flour  to  the  bushel,  j 
and  of  a  more  nutritious  nature,  from  soils  ma-  | 
nured  with  lime.    Potatoes  are  more  mealy  | 
and  of  finer  flavor ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  j 
from  the  fact  that  lime  hastens  the  maturity  of  | 
this  crop,  as  it  does  most  others,  and  a  rapid  j 
growth  is  very  essential  to  the  excellency  of  j 
the  potato.  No  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  po- 1 
tatoes  raised  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine,  and  in  j 
the  adjacent  British  Provinces,  is  largely  due  to  | 
the  lime  soil  in  which  they  flourish.  | 
In  slating  all  these  advantages  that  ordinarily  I 
occur  from  the  judicious  application  of  lime,  f 
we  should  do  injustice  to  the  subject  if  we  I 
failed  to  notice  some  of  the  bad  effects  that  j 
may  follow  its  use.    Foremost  among  these  re- 1 
suits  is  one  that  conies  from  the  practice  of] 
some  farmers  of  placing  caustic  lime  in  the  I 
soil  in  connection  with  fresh  animal  manures ;  f 
by  so  doing,  most  of  the  ammonia  is  immedi- f 
ately  set  free,  and  passes  off  into  the  air.  | 
Lime  and  stable  manure  are  each  of  great  ser- 1 
vice  to  the  plant,  but  a  period  of  at  least  six  f 
!  months  should  intervene  between  the  times  off 
!  applying  them.  | 
!    Again,  too  plentiful  a  use  of  lime  is  liable  to  j 
I  render  the  soil  more  porous  than  it  should  he  to  j 
f  retain  sufficient  moisture. 

I  Unfavorable  results  have  also  been  found  to I 
I  attend  the  use  of  lime  in  the  raising  of  flax,  as  j 
|  it  diminishes  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  ;  the ! 
|  same  is  also  probably  true  in  relation  to  hemp,  j 
[  In  the  neighborhood  of  lime  kilns,  the  farm-  j 
I  er  may  economize  much  by  buying  that  which  \ 
|  is  unsuitable  for  building  purposes,  from  its  be- 
I  ing  over  burned  or  under  burned,  or  which 
I  has  become  partially  slacked  by  falls  of  rain 
}  before  it  was  barreled  and  housed.  Lime  also 
I  that  has  been  stored  for  sale,  and  has  under- 
gone spontaneous  slaking — absorbed  water 
I  and  carbonic  acid — is  in  a  state  for  farmers'  use, 
j  and  can  often  be  bought  at  a  merely  nominal 
I  cost. — Prairie  Farmer. 


1st.  It  corrects  the  acidity  of  land,  particu- j 
1  larly  when  the  soil  is  cold,  or  productive  of! 
1  sorrel.  I 
|    2nd.  It  hastens  the  decomposition  of  vege- 1 


2  tons  of  clover  contain  about  77       "  j  table  matter  in  the  soil — especially  when  it  is 

But  besides  this  method  of  exhaustion  by  i  damp  and  inert,  as  is  the  case  with  muck — 
the  growing  plant,  there  is  another  which  is  I  partially  decayed  straw,  and  the  roots  of  plants 
productive  of  a  removal  of  still  greater  quan-{  that  have  been  plowed  under, 
lities  of  this  useful  material.  As  lime  is  sol- 1  3r(]_  It  forms,  with  other  mineral  substances 
uble  in  water,  much  of  it  is  annually  carried  j  m  tUe  so;]i  compounds  which  are  soluble,  and 
down  by  the  rains,  and  sinks  below  the  point  j  are  therefore  in  a  state  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
reached  by  the  roots  of  ordinary  plants..  This  j  plant  A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  in 
is  the  case  to  a  greater  degree  in  soils  that  are  j  the  case  of  silica,  which  is  so  essential  for  giv- 
cultivated,  than  in  those  devoted  to  hay  fields  j  mg  strength  to  the  stalks  of  all  the  cereals, 
or  pasturage.  1    4th.  It  is  lasting  in  its  results,  increasing  the 

Often  on  the  pan  below  the  worked  earth,  is  j  fertility  of  the  soil  in  various  ways,  for  an  in- 
a  layer  of  lime  which  has  been  arrested  in  its  |  definite  period  after  it  is  applied, 
downward  passage.  So  too  at  the  openings  of!  5th.  It  increases  the  effect  of  the  vegetable 
underground  drains,  there  is  in  many  cases,  a  |  manures  previously  or  subsequently  applied  to 
considerable  incrustation  of  the  same  material.  ]  the  soil,  by  putting  them  in  a  form  to  be  more 
Indeed  it  does  not  need  to  be  in  a  state  of  solu- 1  easily  assimilated  to  the  plant, 
tion,  to  be  carried  by  the  water  beyond  the  j  Gth.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  raise  larger  crops 
reach  of  the  plant;  for  being  ordinarily  in  a !  from  the  same  number  of  acres,  as  has  been 
state  of  minute  subdivision  when  applied  to  I  abundantly  shown  by  numerous  carefully  con- 


CHEMISTEY  APPLIED  TO  THE  WHEAT  CROP. ! 

We  have  just  harvested  and  threshed  our 
Summer  wheat,  and  find  the  yield  to  be  a  little 
rising  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  berry  is 
plump  and  full,  and  in  color  is  not  affected  by 
the  season.  As  we  look  upon  our  bins  filled 
with  the  noble  grain  we  ask  ourselves,  "Why 
is  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal  so  generally 
neglected  in  New  England  ?"  Farmers  have  the 
impression  that  their  lands  have  lost  some  ele- 
ment or  elements  essential  to  its  growth,  and 
therefore  it  must  uniformly  fail.  This  is  true  in 
part.  Analysis  of  the  wheat  plant,  both  of  the 
straw  and  berry,  shows  that  it  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  lime,  and  also  in  the  phosphatic  and  ni- 
trogeneous  elements.  These  cannot  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  our  worn-out  soils,  and 
therefore  the  wheat  plant  languishes.  But  we 
can  restore  such  soils  to  fertility,  so  as  to  get 
highly  remunerative  returns  in  wheat.  We 
dressed  our  wheat  field  with  pure  bone  dust, 
well  rotted,  500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  with  it  we 
mingled  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potassa. — 


This  gave  us  splendid  results.  Doubtless  a 
thorough  dressing  of  well-seasoned  barn-yard 
manure  would  have  furnished  a  sufficiency  of 
the  needed  elements  to  have  met  the  wants  of 
a  single  crop ;  but  we  prefer  the  lime  and  salts, 
as  being  directly  applicable  to  wheat  on  most 
lauds,  and  rendering  a  crop  certain.  With 
flour  at  sixteen  dollars  a  barrel,  it  is  a  pity 
farmers  should  not  raise  at  least  a  home  supply 
of  wheat.  We  obtain  the  most  delicious  sweet 
bread  from  our  wheat,  ground  fine,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  stone  mill.  We  keep  it  out  of  the 
bolt,  as  it  is  certain  we  cannot  improve  upon 
nature  in  adjusting  the  parts  of  the  grain  to  be 
used  as  food.  More  attention  should  manifest- 
ly be  given  to  wheat-raising  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  So  long  as  the  high  price  of  flour 
continues  (we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  days 
of  cheap  Hour  are  past,)  it  is  the  most  profita- 
ble crop.  The  kind  of  seed  that  appears  adapt- 
ed to  our  soils  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Black 
Sea"  variety.  This  is  a  Summer  wheat. — Dr. 
j  /.  R.  Xichols,  in  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

Small  vs.  Large  Farms. — Robert  Bakewell, 
;  the  celebrated  English  farmer,  used  to  tell  the 
!  following  anecdote  of  a  farmer  in  Leicester- 
]  shire  : 

;  This  farmer,  who  owned  and  occupied  1000 
|  acres  of  laud,  had  three  daughters.  When  his 
I  eldest  daughter  married,  he  gave  her  one  quar- 
I  ter  of  his  land  for  her  portion,  but  no  money  ; 
1  and  he  found  by  a  little  more  speed,  and  a  little 
j  better  management,  the  product  of  his  farm 
I  did  not  decrease.  He  then  set  at  work,  and 
|  began  to  grub  up  his  furze  and  fern,  and 
{ ploughed  up  what  he  called  his  poor,  dry  furze, 
I  covering  in  some  places  nearly  half  the  land. 
I  After  giving  half  his  lan.d  away  to  two  of  his 
|  daughters,  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  that 
|  the  product  increased ;  he  made  more  money, 
|  because  his  new  broken  up  furze  land  brought 
}  excessive  crops,  and  at  the  same  lime  he  farm- 
I  ed  the  whole  of  his  land  better,  for  he  employ- 
I  ed  more  laborers  upon  it ;  he  rose  two  hours 
|  sooner  in  the  morning,  had  no  more  dead  fal- 
I  lows  once  in  three  years;  instead  of  which  he 
}  got  two  green  crops  in  one  year  and  fed  them 
upon  the  land.  When  the  third  and  last  daugh- 
ter married,  he  gave  her  250  acres,  or  half  of 
I  what  remained,  for  her  portion,  and  no  money. 
I  He  then  found  that  he  had  the  same  money  to 
I  farm  one  quarter  of  the  land  that  he  had  at 
I  first  to  farm  the  whole. 


|  Hogs  n?  N.  Carolina.— The  Independent 
j  (N.  C.)  Press  reports  a  great  scarcity  of  hogs 
|  in  North  Carolina — less  than  there  has  been  for 
j  forty  years.  There  are  not  enough  hogs  in  the 
I  State  to  eat  the  mast  in  the  woods.  Many 
j  farmers  will  not  make  pork  enough  for  their 
{  own  use,  nor  will  the  present  stock  of  youDg 
j  hogs  now  on  hand  make  sufficient  pork  for  an- 
|  other  year.  The  Press  says  the  reason  why,  is, 
|  that  "fanners  cannot  let  their  hogs  run  in 
!  usual  raDge,  from  the  fact  that  they  arc  sure  to 
j  "  come  up  missing."  Negroes  are  prowling  all 
I  over  the  country  with  guns,  and  whenever  a 
|  hog  makes  a  stir  in  the  woods,  the  negro  be- 
I  comes  frightened,  and  thinks  the  hog  is  wild 
j  and  is  "  gwine  to  bite  him  ;"  and  Ihcy  kill  any- 
{ body's  hog. 


The  Faem  and  Fireside  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Raising,  Rural  Architecture,  Market  Intelligence,  Literature  and  the 
Arts.  It  has  a  corps  of  agricultural  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  will  be  to  make  a  journal  eminently  practical,  and  of 
every-day  value  to  its  readers.  The  Literary  Department  is  intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  farmer's  better  half  and  his  children.  Nothing 
will  be  published  offensive  to  good  morals.  In  all  its  columns  this  journal  will  advocate  the  best  interests  of  the  farm  and  fireside.  Terms — 
$2.00  per  year,  in  advance.    Single  copy  5  cents. 
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The  Farm  aaiL  Fimixta, 


DUTCH  DAIRIES.  j 

The  Journal  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  many  { 
New  England  farm  houses,  and  the  farmers'! 
boys  and  girls,  I  am  confident,  would  like  to  j 
go  with  me  into  a  Dutch  farm  house.  Stable  j 
house  and  dairy  are  under  the  same  roof.  The  I 
house  which  we  visit  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  f 
canal — the  water  in  the  canal  almost  on  a  level  ] 
with  the  ridge  pole.  One  of  the  dairy  maids } 
has  been  out  to  the  canal  to  wash  her  pans  and  ] 
dishes,  and  now  she  is  taking  them  back  to  the  \ 
house,  drawing  them  in  a  little  cart.  Look  at  I 
her  shoes — wooden  ones,  turning  up  at  the  toe } 
like  a  skate — clump,  clump,  clump  they  go  as  | 
she  steps.  She  leaves  them  outside  the  door  j 
and  puts  on  a  pair  of  slippers  as  she  enters.  I 
She  has  a  bonnet  so  curious  that  I  shall  not  at-  j 
tempt  to  describe  it,  but  of  just  such  a  pattern  j 
as  those  worn  by  her  grandmother.  Some  of  { 
the  cattle  are  in  the  fields  blanketed,  to  keep  | 
them  warm.  | 

A  girl  with  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  opens  i 
the  door  of  the  stable,  and  takes  us  along  the } 
stalls  to  see  the  cows — twenty-six  cows  stand-  j 
ing  by  their  cribs  or  lying  down  chewing  their  I 
cuds,  fastened  with  rope  halters — and  funniest  1 
of  all  sights,  each  cow  has  her  tail  drawn  up  to  i 
the  ceiling  by  a  cord  and  pulley,  so  that  in  { 
time  their  tails  grow  straight  up  into  the  air! } 
There  are  great  tubs  filled  with  milk  and  curds  j 
and  whey ;  there  is  a  fire-place  in  the  stable  j 
where  they  scald  the  milk,  also  in  the  cheese- f 
press.  We  enter  a  little  room  and  see  pots  of] 
butter  and  rows  of  cheeses — not  such  great  ones  j 
as  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  girls  turn  | 
out,  but  cheeses  almost  the  size  of  a  sixty-four  [ 
pounder  cannon  ball,  not  quite  round,  but  like  1 
the  earth,  flattened  a  trifle  at  the  poles.  If  you  ] 
were  to  go  with  me  into  some  of  the  warehouses } 
of  Amsterdam  you  would  see  cart-loads  of  these  j 
cheeses,  enough  to  freight  scores  of  ships.  t 
They  are  kept  for  months,  and  even  years,  and  I 
never  lose  their  goodness,  it  is  said.  You  have  { 
read  how  a  Dutch  Admiral,  in  a  sea-fight,  after  1 
having  fired  away  all  of  his  cannon  balls,  kept  ] 
up  the  battle  with  cheeses — just  such  cheeses  1 
as  these  which  the  bright-eyed  dairymaid  takes  [ 
pleasure  in  showing.  { 

We  go  from  the  stable  up  a  short  flight  of  j 
steps  into  the  kitchen,  and  say,  ' '  goot  morning  "  f 
to  the  farmer's  wife,  who  curtseys  like  a  little  j 
child.  She  shows  us  over  the  house,  draws  j 
aside  a  curtain,  and  shows  us  the  beds  in  re-  [ 
cesses  along  the  wall  like  a  berth  in  a  ship,  j 
An  old  clock — its  brass  weights  and  pendulum  j 
as  bright  as  sand  and  soap  can  make  them —  I 
ticks  in  one  corner.  The  good  woman  is  drink-  j 
ing  a  cup  of  coffee,  but^f  you  should  ask  her  I 
to  write  out  the  word  for  you  in  Dutch,  it  would  j 
read  "  Kaffij,"  and  she  would  call  a  railroad  a  j 
' '  Spoorweg. "  She  takes  great  pleasure  in  show- } 
ing  us  her  treasures  in  the  "front"  room— a  I 
bureau  of  the  richest  mahogony,  set  off  with  f 
bead  mountings,  with  carved  feet  like  lions  j 
claws — with  rows  of  delft  china  dishes  around  j 
the  room  just  under  the  ceiling — old  ware,  cups  | 
and  saucers  which  her  great  grandmother  used,  | 
which  she  will  hand  down  to  her  daughters  and  j 
they  to  their  children.  There  are  old  pictures  1 
on  the  walls, — fine  engravings — more  old  china  j 
on  the  tables  and  stands.  Everything  is  so  1 
clean  and  nice  that  you  are  almost  afraid  to  be  j 
in  the  room. — Correspondence  Boston  Journal.  I 

The  Be autlful  Flowees — ' '  Flowers, "  says  | 
a  great  writer,  "  are  not  trifles,  as  one  might  { 
know,  if  he  would  only  think  how  much  pains  1 
God  has  taken  with  them  every  where ;  not  1 
one  unfinished,  not  one  bearing  the  mark  of) 
brush  or  pencil.  Fringing  the  eternal  borders ! 
of  mountain  winter ;  gracing  the  pulseless ! 
breast  of  the  old  granite ;  everywhere  they  are  j 
humanizing.  Murderers  do  not  ordinarily  I 
wear  flowers  in  their  button-holes.  Villains  i 
seldom  train  vines  over  cottage  doors." 

A  Massachusetts  farmer  says  he  can  win- j 
ter  his  cows  on  steamed  feed  for  one-third  less  j 
expense  than  on  diy  feed,  and  get  one-fourth  i 
more  milk.  This  is  the  result  of  five  years  ex- 1 
perience. 


A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SHEPHERD. 
•  

A  shepherd's  hut  or  house  in  Buenos  Ayres 
is  called  a  puesio ;  the  shepherd  is  puest$ro, 
who  is  generally  paid  by  an  allotment  of  one- 
third  of  the  wool  and  one-third  the  increase, 
besides  being  allowed  as  much  mutton  as  he 
can  consume.  The  only  hope  of  success  for 
an  emigrant  is  to  get  an  engagement  on  these 
terms ;  for,  if  the  owner  of  a  small  capital,  he 
would  almost  certainly  lose  it  and  be  mined  if 
he  purchased  part  of  the  flock,  which  some 
have  imagined  to  be  the  high  road  to  fortune. 
It  is  an  up-hill  struggle  on  the  plan  of  "  thirds," 
the  writer  having  been  told  by  steady,  indus- 
trious men,  well  qualified  for  their  business, 
that  after  a  battle  of  eight  or  nine  years  they 
were  in  worse  circumstances  than  when  they 
first  arrived  in  the  country. 

Puesos,  likes  estancias,  are  of  various  sizes. 
Some  are  merely  rude  huts  containing  a  single 
room,  furnished  with  one  or  more  ox  skulls, 
facetiously  called  "ivory  chairs,"  and  a  hide 
for  a  bed ;  whilst  others  are  comfortable  cot- 
tages, furnished  in  much  the  manner  as  the 
houses  of  small  farmers  or  laborers  in  Eng- 
land. 

Shepherds  (on  thirds)  are  generally  unmar- 
ried and  live  alone.  Their  dogs  are  their  only 
companions.  Some  of  them  do  not  hear  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice  for  weeks.  I  have 
been  told  by  more  than  one,  that  when  they 
first  took  possession  of  their  hermitages  every 
day  seemed  as  long  as  a  month  ;  but  that  after 
a  time  they  got  accustomed  to  their  solitude, 
and  did  not  dislike  it. 

It  seems  an  unnatural  life,  however,  and  I 
fancy  the  feelings  must  become  so  far  petrified. 
Yet  many  of  them  are  kind-hearted  fellows, 
and  a  stranger  is  always  sure  of  a  hospitable 
welcome  at  a  puesto.    On  his  arrival  the  shep- 
herd kindles  a  fire  (of  fat  and  sheep-dung,) 
roasts  or  stews  mutton,  prepares  tea  or  mate, 
produces  a  bottle  of  cane,  and  takes  every  j 
pains,  which  appears  to  him  a  pleasure,  to  j 
make  his  guest  comfortable.    On  rare  occas- 
ions the  puestero  gives  a  party  (sub  rosa,)  and j 
fellow  shepherds  ride    foi  leagues,  after  their  j 
sheep  in  the  corrals,  to  spend  the  night  in  mirth  j 
and  sociality.    Roast  fowls  by  the  dozen,  mut-  j 
ton  galore,  ,buiscuits  and  tea  are  provided  for 
the  bodily  needs,  and  gin  and  cane  help  to 
drive  away  dull  care.    The  spirits,  so  long  de- 
pressed, rise  in  an  adverse  proportion  on  that 
very  account.    Songs  are  sung,  jests  are  crack- 
ed, and  in  due  time  mirth  and  fun  grow  fast 
and  furious.    The  party  disperses  about  cock- 
crow, each  member  trusting  to  the  sagacity  of 
his  horse  to  find  the  way  home. 

Herding  sheep  is  all  done  in  Buenos  Ayres 
either  on  horseback  or  on  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney. The  shepherd,  whilst  busied  with  his 
household  affairs,  his  quinta  or  garden,  occas- 
ionally mounts  the  ladder  leading  to  the  chim- 
ney-top, from  which  he  obtains  a  wider  pros- 
pect of  the  camp,  and  his  practiced  eye  can 
distinguish  his  flock  amongst  a  jungle  of  this- 
tles when  it  is  invisible  to  others.  He  can  also 
guess  very  accurately  what  his  sheep  intend  to 
do — whether  they  mean  to  remain  on  their 
querencia,  or  proper  pasturage,  or  are  inclined 
to  wander  into  forbidden  ground.  He  requires 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  lest  they  meet  and 
mix  with  another  flock,  an  accident  that  some- 
times happens,  and  which  occasions  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  the  separation  can  only  be 
effected  by  catching  and  lifting  out  of  the  corral 
every  individual  member  of  one  of  the  flocks. 
Every  shepherd  owns  two  or  three  horses,  and 
one  is  always  kept  saddled  and  tied  up,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  gallop  to  his  flock  at  any  mo- 
ment. In  pamperos — the  tremendous  gales, 
often  laden  with  dust,  that  sweep  across  the 
pampas — the  shepherd  is  obliged  to  be  doubly 
vigilant  and  to  keep  with  his  flock,  as  the 
sheep  run  at  full  gallop  before  the  hurricane, 
and  are  often  entirely  lost.  A  little  before 
noon  in  summer,  sheep  arrange  themselves  in- 
to curiously  regular  masses,  and  sleep  for  sev- 
eral hours.  It  is  then  the  shepherd,  if  so  in- 
clined, may  also  take  his  siesta. — People's  Mag- 
azine, London. 

To  Preserve  Apples. — Put  them  in  a  dry 
cellar,  of  easy  access  to  children. 


HOW  THE  ROMANS  LIVED. 

j  If  anything  more  were  wanted  to  give  us  an ! 
I  idea  of  Roman  magnificence  we  would  turn  ! 
i  our  eyes  from  public  monuments,  demoralizing i 
|  games  and  grand  processions ;  we  would  for-  j 
j  get  the  statues  in  brass  and  marble,  which  out-  j 
|  numbered  the  living  inhabitants,  so  numerous i 
|  that  one  hundred  thousand  have  been  recovered  j 
j  and  still  embellish  Italy,  and  would  descend  in-  j 
I  to  the  lower  sphere  of  material  life — to  those  j 
I  things  which  attest  luxury  and  taste — to  orna- ! 
j  ments,  dresses,  sumptuous  living  and  rich  fur-  j 
I  niture.  The  art  of  using  metals  and  cutting  j 
I  precious  stones  surpassed  anything  known  at  j 
!  the  present  day. 

|  In  the  decoration  of  houses,  in  social  enter-  j 
j  tainments,  in  cookery,  the  Romans  were  re-  \ 
j  markable.  The  mosaics,  signet  rings,  cameos,  ! 
j  bracelets,  bronzes,  chains,  vases,  couches,  ban-  j 
!  queting  tables,  lamps,  chariots,  colored  glass,  j 
I  gildings,  mirrors,  mattresses,  cosmetics,  per- ! 
j  fumes,  hair  dyes,  silk  robes,  potteries,  all  attest  \ 
\  great  elegance  and  beauty.  The  tables  of  thuga  j 
\  root  and  Delian  bronze  were  as  expensive  as  j 
j  the  sideboards  of  Spanish  walnut  so  much  ad-  j 
j  mired  in  the  great  Exhibition  at  London.  I 
|  Wood  and  ivory  were  carved  as  exquisitely  as ! 
I  in  Japan  and  China.  Mirrors  were  made  of; 
|  polished  silver.  Glass-cutters  could  imitate  j 
i  the  colors  of  precious  stones  so  well  that  the  ! 
Portland  vase,  from  the  tomb  of  Alexander  j 
Severus  was  long  considered  as  a  genuine  sar-  j 
donix ;  brass  could  be  hardened  so  as  to  cut ! 
stone. 

The  palace  of  Nero  glittered  with  gold  and  I 
jewels.    Perfumes  and  flowers  were  showered  j 
from  ivory  ceilings.    The  halls  of  Heliogabulus  j 
were  hung  with  cloth  and  gold,  enriched  with  j 
jewels.    Tiberius  gave  a  million  of  sesterces  I 
for  a  picture  of  his  bedroom.    A  banquet  dish  j 
of  Daesillus  weighed  five  hundred  pounds  sil-  j 
ver.    The  cups  of  Drusus  were  of  gold.    Tu-  j 
nics  were  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  va-  j 
rious  animals.    Sandals  were  garnished  with  j 
precious  stones.    Paulina  wore  jewels,  when  { 
she  paid  visits,  valued  at  $800,000.    Drinking  j 
cups  were  engraved  with  scenes  from  the  poets,  j 
Libraries  were  adorned  with  busts  and  presses  j 
of  rare  woods.    Sofas  were  inlaid  with  tortoise  j 
shell,  and  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  [ 
The  Roman  grandees  rode  in  gilded  chariots,  j 
bathed  in  marble  baths,  dined  from  golden  j 
plate,  drank  from  crystal  cups,  slept  on  beds  of  1 
down,  reclined  on  luxurious  couches,  wore  em- 1 
broidered  robes  and  were  adorned  with  pre-  [ 
cious  stones.    They  ransacked  the  earth  and  j 
j  the  seas  for  rare  dishes  for  their  banquets,  and  j 
\  ornamented  their  houses  with  carpets  from  \ 
\  Babylon,  onyx  cups,  cups  from  Bythenia,  mar-  \ 
j  bles  from  Numidia,  bronzes  from  Corinth,  j 
i  statues  from  Athens — whatever,  in  short,  was  ] 
i  precious  or  curious  in  the  most  distant  coun-  i 
]  tries.    The  luxuries  of  the  bath  almost  exceed  j 
j  belief,  and  on  the  walls  were  magnificent  fres-  ] 
|  coes  and  paintings,  exhibiting  an  inexhaustible  j 
|  productiveness  in  landscape  and  mythological  j 
i  scenes.  I 


The  Butter  Maker's  Golden  Rules. — The  j 
great  secret  in  butter  making,  it  seems,  consists 
in  attending  to  the  following  points : 

1st.  Securing  rich,  clean,  healthy  milk — 
milk  obtained  on  rich  old  pastures,  free  of 
weeds. 

2d.  Setting  the  milk  in  a  moist,  untainted 
atmosphere,  and  keeping  it  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture while  the  cream  is  rising. 

3d.    Proper  management  in  churning. 

4th.  Washing  out  the  buttermilk  thorough- 
ly, and  working  so  as  not  to  injure  the  grain. 

5th.  Thorough  and  even  incorporation  o* 
the  salt,  and  packing  in  oaken  tubs,  tight,  clean, 
and  well  made. 

Worth  Knowing. — A  poison  of  any  con- 
ceivable description  and  degree  of  potency, 
which  has  been  swallowed  intentionally  or  by 
accident,  may  be  rendered  almost  instantane- 
ously harmless  by  swallowing  two  gills  of  sweet 
oil.  An  individual  with  a  very  strong  con- 
stitution should  take  twice  the  quantity.  The 
oil  will  neutralize  every  form  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  poison  with  which  physicians  are  ac- 
quainted. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  THE  ARCTIC  NIGHT. 

In  his  new  work,  "The  Open  Polar  Sea," 
Dr.  Hayes  thus  describes  the  fearful  solitude 
and  stillness  of  the  Arctic  night : 

"  I  have  gone  out  in  the  Arctic  night,  and 
viewed  nature  under  varied  aspects.  I  have 
rejoiced  with  her  in  her  strength  and  com- 
muned with  her  in  repose.  I  have  seen  the 
wild  burst  of  her  anger,  have  watched  her 
sportive  play,  and  have  beheld  her  robed  in 
silence.  I  have  walked  abroad  in  the  dark- 
ness when  the  winds  were  roaring  through  the 
hills  and  crashing  over  the  plain.  I  have  stroll- 
ed along  the  beach  when  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  stillness  was  the  dull  creaking  of  the 
ice-tables,  as  they  rose  and  fell  lazily  with  the 
tide.  I  have  wandered  far  out  on  the  frozen 
sea,  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  icebergs 
bewailing  their  imprisonment ;  along  the  gla- 
cier, where  forms  and  falls  the  avalanche ;  up- 
on the  hill-top,  where  the  drifting  snow,  cours- 
ing over  the  rocks,  sang  its  plaintive  song ; — 
and  again  I  have  wandered  away  to  some  dis- 
tant valley  where  all  these  sounds  were  hushed, 
and  the  air  was  still  and  solemn  as  a  tomb. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  arctic  night  is  most 
impressive,  where  its  true  spirit  is  revealed, 
where  its  wonders  are  unloosed  to  sport  and 
play  with  the  mind's  vain  imaginings.  The 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  reveal  on- 
ly an  endless  and  fathomless  quiet.  There  is 
no  where  around  me  any  evidence  of  life  or 
motion.  I  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
the  mighty  hills.  Their  tall  crests  climb  up- 
ward, and  are  lost  in  the  gray  vaults  of  the 
skies.  The  dark  cliffs  standing  against  their 
slopes  of  white,  are  the  steps  of  a  vast  amphi- 
theater. The  mind  finding  no  rest  on  their 
bald  summits,  wanders  into  space.  The  moon 
weary  with  her  long  vigils,  sinks  to  her  repose. 
The  Pleiades  no  longer  breathe  their  sweet  in- 
fluence. Cassiopea  and  Andromeda  aud  Orion, 
and  all  the  infinite  hosts  of  unnumbered  con- 
stellations fail  to  infuse  one  spark  of  joy  into 
this  dead  atmosphere.  They  have  lost  all  their 
tenderness,  and  are  cold  and  pulseless.  The 
eye  leaves  them  and  returns  to  the  earth,  and 
the  trembling  ear  awaits  something  that  will 
break  the  oppressive  silence.  But  no  footfall 
of  living  thing  reaches  it;  no  wild  beast 
howls  through  the  solitude.  There  is  no  cry 
of  birds  to  enliven  the  scene ;  no  tree  among 
whose  branches  the  wind  can  sigh  and  moan. 
The  pulsations  of  my  own  heart  are  alone 
heard  in  the  great  void ;  and  as  the  blood 
courses  through  the  sensitive  organization  of 
the  ear,  I  am  oppressed  as  with  discordant 
sounds.  Silence  has  ceased  to  be  negative.  It 
has  become  endowed  with  positive  attributes. 
I  seem  to  hear  and  see  and  feel  it.  It  stands 
forth  as  a  frightful  specter,  filling  the  mind 
with  over-powering  consciousness  of  universal 
death — proclaiming  the  end  of  all  things  and 
heralding  the  everlasting  future.  Its  presence 
is  unendurable.  I  spring  from  the  rock  upon 
which  I  have  been  seated,  I  plant  my  feet 
heavily  in  the  snow  to  banish  its  awful  pres- 
ence— and  the  sound  rolls  through  the  night 
and  drives  away  the  phantom. 

I  have  seen  no  expression  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture so  filled  with  terror  as  the  silence  of  the 
Arctic  night." 

In  France,  milk  is  packed  in  small  tin  cans, 
easily  moved  by  one  man,  and  by  a  simple 
contrivance  the  stopper  screws  close  down  up- 
on the  contents  of  each  can,  so  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  railway  cannot  churn  the  milk  in 
transitu.  The  cans  are  then  placed  in  covered 
wagons,  and  in  Summer  are  wrapped  in  cloths, 
which  are  watered  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
promote  coolness  by  evaporation.  The  result 
of  this  care,  which  costs  but  little,  is  that  the 
milk  supply  of  Paris  is  proverbially  excellent. 

To  every  man  there  are  many  dark  hours — 
when  he  feels  inclined  to  abandon  his  best  en- 
terprise ;  hours  when  his  heart's  dearest  hopes 
appear  delusive ;  hours  when  he  feels  unequal 
to  the  burthen,  when  all  his  aspirations  seem 
worthless.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  alone  has 
dark  hours.  They  are  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity. 


No  article  should  be  used  in  supplying  bedding  for  domestic  animals  that  will  not  become  good  manure.  Old  leaves  from  the  forests,  refuse  straw, 
sawdust,  and  indeed,  every  article  that  will  absorb  the  urine,  is  of  value  for  this  purpose.  A  shed,  or  other  building,  conveniently  situated,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  storage  of  the  litter.  In  supplying  bedding  to  animals,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  as  more  would  not  con- 
tribute to  their  comfort  but  the  reverse.  When  it  has  become  foul  or  saturated  with  urine,  it  should  be  at  once  removed  to  the  manure  heap,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  fresh  and  clean  material.  Every  morning  and  evening,  sprinkle  gypsum  over  the  floors,  or  a  little  pulverized  charcoal.  These  arti- 
cles will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  correct  any  unpleasant  smell,  by  absorbing  the  putrid  gases  arising  from  the  excrement  of  the  animals. 
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um  i:    n  i  it. 

The  fquirrel  has  made  up  bis  winter  bed, 

And  in  it  is  snugly  lying; 
The  chestnuts  have  ceaeed  to  drop  overhead, 
The  ducks  have  iailed  by  with  wings  outspread, 
The  clouds  are  painted  in  purple  and  red, 

And  the  autumn  in  glory  is  dying. 

Hurrah  for  the  winter!  down  from  the  sky 
Comes  the  snow,  in  a  noiseless  hurry  ; 

O  the  snow  does  60  much,  to  quietly ! 

And  the  bells  they  jingle,  the  sleighs  they  fly ; 

The  skaters  shout  w  hen  the  moon  is  high  ; 
And  the  stars  look  surprised  at  the  flurry. 

Who  says  that  Winter  is  grim  and  old? 

He  a  royal,  merry,  good  fellow  I 
What  games  are  like  his,  so  gay  and  bold! 
What  stories  like  his  were  ever  told? 
His  nuts — they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold ; 

llis  apples  are  choice  and  mellow. 

Have  out  the  mittens :  put  up  the  ball : 

See  that  the  mufflers  are  ready! 
Get  down  the  sled  from  its  nail  on  the  wall; 
Sharpen  the  skates  for  fear  of  a  fall ; 
The  river  j'b  frozen  !  will  soon  be  the  call ; 

And  then,  who  will  think  to  be  steady? 
Then  give  him  welcome!  bid  him  draw  near; 

Enwreathed  with  pine  and  with  holly, 
He  brings  you  presents;  he  brings  you  good  cheer; 
•Tis  in  fun  that  he  slyly  nips  your  ear! 
He  freezes  your  nose  to  make  it  look  queer; 

For  Winter  is  good,  and  is  jolly. 

Sidney  E.  Holmet. 


Fireside  Tale. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  MATCH-MAKING. 

BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIEE. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Barnet,''  cried  Doctor 
Singletary,  as  we  drew  near  a  neat  farm-house 
during  one  of  our  moruing  drives. 

A  tall,  healthy  young  woman,  in  the  bloom 
of  matronly  beauty,  was  feeding  chickens  at 
the  door.  She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light, and  hurried  toward  us.  Perceiving  a 
stranger  in  the  wagon  she  paused,  with  a  look 
of  embarrassment. 

"My  friend,  who  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  me,''  explained  the  doctor. 

She  greeted  me  civilly,  and  pressed  the  Doc- 
tor's hand  warmly. 

"Oh,  it  is  so  long  since  yon  have  called  on 
us  that  we  have  been  talking  of  going  up  to 
see  you,  as  soon  as  Robert  can  get  away  from 
his  cornfield.  You  don't  know  how  little  Lucy 
has  grown  lately.  You  must  stop  and  sec 
her." 

"She's  coming  to  see  me  herself,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  beckoning  to  a  sweet,  blue-eyed 
child  in  the  doorway. 

The  delighted  mother  caught  up  her  darling 
and  held  her  before  the  Doctor. 

"Doesn't  she  look'like  Robert?"  she  inquired. 
"His  very  eyes  and  forehead  ;  bless  me,  here 
he  is  now." 

A  stout,  hale,  }-oung  farmer,  in  a  checked 
frock  and  brown  hat,  came  up  front  the  adjoin- 
ing field. 

"  Well,  Robert,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  how  do 
matters  stand  with  you  ? — Well  I  hope." 

"All  right,  Doctor.  We've  paid  off  the  last 
cent  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  farm  is  all  free 
and  clear.  Julia  and  I  have  worked  hard,  but 
we're  none  the  worse  for  it." 

"You  look  very  well  and  happy,  I  am  sure," 
answered  the  Doctor.  "  I  don't  think  you  are 
sorry  you  took  the  advice  of  an  old  bachelor, 
after  all." 

The  young  wife's  head  dropped  until  her  lips 
touched  those  of  her  child. 

"  Sorry !"  exclaimed  her  husband — "  not  we. 
If  there's  anybody  happier  than  we  are  within 
ten  miles  of  us,  I  don't  know  them.  Doctor, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  said  to  Julia  the  night  1 
brought  home  that  mortgage ;  well,  said  I,  that 
debt's  paid,  but  there's  one  debt  we  can  never 
pay  as  long  as  we  live.  '  I  know  it,'  says  she, 
'but  Dr.  Singletary  wants  no  better  reward 
for  his  kindness  than  to  see  us  live  happily  to- 
gether, and  do  for  others  what  he  has  done  for 
us."' 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  Doctor,  catching  up  his 
reins  and  whip.    "  You  owe  me  nothing.  But 


I  most  forgot  my  errand.    Poor  old  widow 
Whiting  needs  a  watcher  to-night,  and  she  in- 
i  sists  upon  having  Julia  Barnet,  and  nobody 
|  else.    What  shall  I  tell  her  ?" 

"  I'll  go  instantly.  I  can  leave  .Lucy  now  as 
!  well  as  not." 

"Good-bye,  neighbors." 
"Good-bye,  Doctor." 

As  we  drove  off,  I  saw  the  Doctor  draw  his 
I  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes,  and  he  said  nothing 
i  for  some  minutes. 

"Public  opinion,"  said  he  at  length,  as  if 
|  pursuing  his  meditations  aloud,  "public opinion 
!  is,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  public  folly  and  im- 
i  pertinence.    AVe  are  slaves  to  one  another — we 
i  dare  not  take  counsel  of  our  consciences  and 
!  affections,  but  must  needs  suffer  popular  pre- 
judice and  custom  to  decide  for  us,  and  at 
|  their  bidding  are  sacrificing  love  and  friendship, 
I  all  the  best  hopes  of  our  lives.    We  do  not  ask 
\  what  is  right  and  best  for  us,  but  what  will 
[  folks  say.    How  few  dare  to  seek  their  own 
I  happiness  by  the  light3  which  God  has  given 
!  them,  or  with  strength  to  defy  the  false  pride 
i  and  the  prejudice  of  the  world,  and  stand  fast  i 
i  in  the  liberty  of  Christians.    Can  anything  be  j 
|  more  pitiable  than  the  sight  of  so  many  who  \ 
I  should  be  choosers  and  creators  under  God  of  I 
I  their  own  spheres  of  utility  and  happiness  self  i 
!  degraded  into  mere  slaves  of  propriety  and  I 
j  custom — their  true  natures,  undeveloped,  their j 
i  hearts  cramped  and  shut  up,  each  afraid  of  his  | 
;  neighbor,  and  his  neighbor  of  him,  living  a  I 
\  life  of  unreality,  deceiving  and  being  deceived,  \ 
!  and  forever  walking  in  a  vain  show  ?   Here,  ! 
|  now,  we  have  just  left  a  married  couple  who  ] 
I  are  happy  because  they  have  taken  counsel  of  j 
;  their  honest  affections,  rather  than  of  the  j 
;  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  have  dared  to  i 
!  be  true  to  themselves  in  defiance  of  impertinent  I 
;  gossip." 

\  "You  allude  to  young  farmer  Barnet  and  ] 
!  his  wife,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

' '  Yes.     I  will  give  you  their  case  as  an  il-  j 
[lustration.    Julia  Atkins  was  the  daughter  of; 
i  Ensign  Atkins,  who  lived  on  the  mill  road  just  I 
I  above  Deacon  Warner's.    When  she  was  ten  ; 
i  years  old  her  mother  died  ;  and  in  a  few  months  j 
j  afterwards  her  father  married  Polly  Wiggins,  ] 
\  the  tailoress,  a  selfish,  shrewd  managing  wo- j 
j  man.    Julia,  poor  girl,  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  j 
j  for  Ensign,  although  a  kind  and  affectionate  j 
|  man,  naturally,  was  too  weak  and  yielding  to  j 
j  interpose  between  her  and  his  strong-minded  j 
i  and  sharp-tongued  wife.    She  had  one  friend,  j 
!  however,  who  was  always  ready  to  sympathize  I 
i  with  her.    Robert  Barnet  was  the  son  of  the  j 
j  next  door  neighbor,  about  ten  years  older  than  j 
herself.    They  had  grown  up  together  as  school  \ 
companions  and  playmates ;  and  often  in  my j 
drives  I  used  to  meet  them,  coming  home  hand  j 
in  hand  from  school,  or  from  the  woods  with  I 
berries  and  nuts,  talking  and  laughing  as  if  I 
there  were  no  scolding  stepmothers  in  the  j 
world. 

It  so  happened  that  when  Julia  was  in  her j 
seventeenth  year,  there  came  a  famous  writing  j 
master  to  Pecawkin,  He  was  a  showy,  dash-  j 
ing  fellow,  with  a  fashionable  dress,  a  wicked  j 
eye,  and  a  tongue  like  the  old  serpent's  which  1 
tempted  our  grandmother.  Julia  was  one  of  I 
his  scholars,  and  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  them  j 
all.  The  rascal  singled  her  out  from  the  first,  j 
and,  the  better  to  accomplish  his  purposes  he  j 
left  the  tavern  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Ensign's,  j 
He  soon  saw  how  matters  stood  in  the  family,  I 
and  governed  himself  accordingly,  taking  es- 1 
pecial  pains  to  conciliate  the  ruling  authority.  | 
The  Ensign's  wife  hated  young  Bamet,  and  j 
wished  to  get  rid  of  her  daughter-in-law.  The  } 
writing  master  therefore  had  a  fair  field.  He  \ 
flattered  the  poor  girl  by  his  attentions,  and  ] 
praised  her  beauty.  Her  moral  training  had  j 
not  fitted  her  to  withstand  this  seductive  inllu-  j 
ence ;  no  mother's  love,  with  its  quick,  in-  j 
stinctive  sense  of  danger  threatening  its  object,  i 
interposed  between  her  and  the  tempter.  Her  j 
old  friend  and  playmate — he  who  could  alone  I 
save  her — had  been  rudely  repulsed  from  the  I 
house  by  her  mother-in-law ;  and  indignant  j 
and  disgusted  he  retired  from  all  competition  { 
with  his  formidable  rival.  Thus  abandoned  to  ] 
her  own  undisciplined  imagination,  with  the  j 
inexperience  of  a  child  and  the  passions  of  a  ! 


I  in- 


j  woman,  she  was  deceived  by  false  pretenses,!     "What  became  of  Robert  Barnet  i 
{  bewildered,  fascinated,  and  beguiled  into  sin.    I  quired. 

{  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  woman's  confi-|  "He  came  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
|  dence  and  man's  duplicity.  The  rascally  writing  j  and  called  on  me  before  he  had  even  seen  his 
j  master,  under  pretence  of  visiting  a  neighbor-  j  father  and  mother.  He  did  not  mention  Julia, 
j  ing  town,  left  his  lodgings  and  never  returned.  {  but  I  saw  that  his  errand  with  me  concerned 
1  The  last  I  heard  of  him  lie  was  the  tenant  of  a ;  her.  I  spoke  of  her  excellent  deportment  and 
}  Western  penitentiary.  Poor  Julia,  driven  in  I  useful  life,  dwelt  upon  the  extenuating  circum- 
I  disgrace  from  her  father's  house,  at  last  found  1  stances  of  her  error,  and  of  her  sincere  and 
j  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  an  old  woman  of  no  \  hearty  repentance." 

|  very  creditable  character.  There  Iwascalledj  "Doctor,"  said  he,  at  length,  with  a  hesitating 
{ to  visit  her;  and  although  not  unused  to  scenes  j  and  embarrassed  manner,  "what  would  you 
;  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  I  had  never  before  think  if  I  should  tell  you  that,  after  all  that  has 
j  witnessed  such  an  utter  abandonment  of  grief,  j  passedi  \  nave  lmll-  made  up  my  mim,  lQ  agk 
[  shame,  and  remorse.    Alas!  what  sorrow  was  [  ber  to  become  my  wife?" 

Hike  unto  her  sorrow.    The  birth  hour  of  her  [    (lT    .     ,.  ...  ,    ,  .        ,  .    .,         ,  , 
,   ,        ....        ,  -:       I  should  think  better  of  it  if  you  had 

I  infant  was  the  hour  also  of  its  death.  =    ,  ,.        .  .  .  „        ,  '  

I  l  wholly  made  up  your  mind,    said  L    "And  if 

|  The  agony  of  her  spirit  seemed  greater  than  |  you  were  my  son,  I  would  not  ask  for  you  a 
[  she  could  bear.  Her  eyes  were  opened,  and  j  better  wife  than  Julia  Atkins.  Don't  hesitate, 
I sue  lookcd  uP°n  herself  wilh  loathing  and  hor- j  on  account  of  what  some  ill-natured  people 
jror.  She  would  admit  of  no  hope,  no  consola-j  Will  say.  Consult  your  own  heart  first  of 
|  tion  ;  she  would  listen  to  no  palliation  or  ex-iaU." 

1  cuse  for  her  guilt.  I  could  only  direct  her  to  {  «  j  don't  care  for  the  talk  of  all  the  busy- 
!  that  source  of  pardon  and  peace  to  which  the  j  bodies  in  town,"  he  said;  "but  I  wish  that 
I  broken  and  contrite  heart  never  appeals  in  j  father  and  mother  could  feel  as  you  do  about 
ivain.  |ber" 

|    In  the  mean  time  Robert  Barnet  shipped  on  I    «<  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  I ;  "they  are  kind 
;  board  a  Labrador  vessel.    The  night  before  he  j  hearted  and  reasonable,  and  I  dare  say  will  be 
|  left  he  called  on  me,  and  put  in  my  hand  a  j disposed  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  when 
|  sum  of  money,  small  indeed,  but  all  he  could  j  tbey  find  you  are  decided  in  purpose." 
!  then  command.  '  I    T  .. . 

=  '     „       ...       ,       .     „  ,       . ,   ,,  ,        §    I  did  not  see  luni  again,  but  a  lew  davs  after 
=    "You  will  see  her  often,   he  said,  "donot  =  Ti        ,f  _v  j 
=  . '  ,        „     ,     ,    .       '  !  I  learned  from  his  parents  that  he  had  gone  on 

=  let  her  suffer,  for  she  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  T  .  .  ,  .L 

=  ..,„'  1  \  another  voyage.    Il  was  now  Autumn  and  the 

=  blamed.  =       ,  .  ,,    °        T11         ,  •  -r, 

=         ....    .  „      ,     _.    i  most  sickly  season  I  had  ever  known  in  Pe- 

!  I  told  him  further  that  I  would  do  all  in  my  1  „„„,.„  ^  •  .„.  ,  ,  ,  ...  .  e  „ 
=  „     .         .  „ ■      ,  J=cawkin.    Ensign  Atkins  and  his  wile  both  lell 

=  power  for  her,  and  added  that  I  thought  far  =  „-„,  ,  T  v  i  .  ...  ,  .,  .. . 
=  f  ,       o .      '  ,      .  ,  =  sick>  alH'  Julia  embraced  with  alacrity  this 

=  better  of  her,  contrite  and  penitent  as  she  was,  =  „.  :,,„„,;„,  „  .    ..  .  .  ,     ,  .,  , 

=  ..       „       '  ,  r   '  i  providential  opportunity  to  return  to  her  father  s 

j  than  of  some  who  were  busy  in  ho  ding  her  up  i,  „„„„  „„,,  f„,fil       ,  ,.      F    A     ..  T. 
S.    ,  ,  1  6  l  house,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  daughter.  Lu- 

=  to  shame  and  censure.  !  ,     ,  e  .        .  _  . 

=     ..„.,,  .    „  ,  i  der  her  careful  nursing  the  Ensign  soon  got 

=    "God  bless  you  for  these  words     he  said,  I  „       us  »       u  4 , .  ,  ...  „f 

I        .  •    '  i  upon  his  feel ;  but  his  wife,  whose  constitution 

I  grasping  my  hand.    "I  shall  think  of  them  I        „   ,  ,       ,     /.    ,         ...     ..  , 

i  r.        rr,,        •„ ,  <.  ,.  = was  weaker,  sunk  under  the  fever.    She  died 

i  often.    They  will  be  a  comfort  to  me."  I .  „„_  „       .    ,.    ,       ..         ,  ,    .  . 

i    \   *    't  i.    r,  ■,  .„  ,  I  better  than  she  lived,  penitent  and  loving,  ask- 

I    As  for  Julia,  God  was  more  merciful  to  her  =  .  .  „  »  I',-    .     .  ,    ;  , 

= .,  „,         ,      ,      .  ,  ,    ,  ,      ,    *  1DS  forgiveness  of  Julia  for  her  neglect  and 

=  than  man.    She  rose  from  her  sick  bed  thought-  = ,   ,-  ,  .      ,.      , ,     .    ~  . 

if,     ,  ,      , ,  ,  ,   .         ,  ,  .  ,     °     =  unkindness,  and  invoking  blessings  on  her 

i  ful  and  humbled,  but  with  hopes  which  trans-  i .     ,     r...  .   ,  e         „  . 

'=      .  .  . ,  '    . .  *.         ,   ,         i head.    Julia  had  now,  for  the  first  time  since 

I  cended  the  world  of  her  suffering  and  shame.  I A    „     ,.  ,  .£ 

;  „,        ,  .      .     ,  „  ,  .=  the  death  of  her  mother,  a  comfortable  home 

=  She  no  longer  murmured  against  her  sorrowful;  „*    r  „    ,  ,         ,      .    ..  „ 
i  „  °  ,.     .,      .  =  and  a  father  s  love  and  protection.    Her  sweet - 

\  allotment,  but  accepted  it  with  quiet  and  almost  \  „OM  „<•  ♦„  „       ■•    »      ,  ^  c  . 

■  ,      .  ,      .         *        ,  ,        i  ness  of  temper,  patient  endurance,  and  forgct- 

I  cheerful  resignation,  as  the  fitting  penalty  of  I  „f  i,„™„w  •    w    i  v      r>.    «  j 

,  ,  °        .        =  fulness  of  hersell  in  her  labors  for  others,  grad- 

;  Gods  broken  laws,  and  the  needed  discipline!  „o1K.  t,„         ,         ,.     ,  ,  ,. 

I  „,        ...     01        ,,  ?  "ally  overcame  the  scruples  and  hard  feelings 

=  of  her  spirit.    She  could  say  with  the  Psalmist :  =  „<•  u„„  „„•„»,,  „    ™,     V         .  .. 

■  j        ,     c t    j  ;ot  her  neighbors.    They  began  to  question 

;  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and  thy  !_,,,„„,,  r  „.f  Z    ■  . 

:.,        .?.,.„  '         J  i  whether,  after  all,  it  was  meritorious  in  them 

nudgment  is  right.  =,  '     ,.,  , 

=    ™,       ,  ,  .    ,  I  to  treat  one  like  her  as  a  sinner  beyond  forgivc- 

\    Through  her  exertions  she  obtained  a  home  =  „M„    -pi  i    o»    i        i  t>  ^ 
= .  °  .  , ,   „    .,    .  ,        ,       ,  l  ness.    Elder  Staples  and  Deacon  A\  arner  were 

[  in  a  respectable  family,  to  whom  she  endeared  =  ,,„.  fnc.  ,-,.;„„,i,    rrt  „  r>        •    i     , .  .i 

v.  i  r  :ue  i  r.  <•  i  ,  j.  =  her  fast  Iriends.  The  Deacon  s  daughter— the 
;  herself  by  her  faithfulness,  cheerful  obedience,  =  (  „  , .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  °  ... 
=  „  .  ,   .  .      „',.,,    ,      ,  .  '  i  tall,  blue-eyed,  brown-locked  gir  you  noticed 

;  and  unaffected  piety.    Her  trials  had  made  her  I  ,t  .„„,  ..     '       .         ...  6  , 

I ,  .  .     ,       ...  J         .,     .      „  .     „.    i  at  church  the  other  day— set  the  example  among 

!  heart  tender  with  sympathy  for  all  in  affile-  = „„„  ,     f  .  ,         ,  .  , 

ly  |  the  young  people  ot  treating  her  as  then- equal 

c/  .1  and  companion. 

She  seemed  inevitably  drawn  towards  the!    r>  „    ■  i   •  .  •     t  .    i  t 

!  „.  ,      i    a  ■       t  .1  ■  ,      I    0ue  midwinter  evening  I  took  Julia  with  me 

!  sick  and  suffering.    In  their  presence  the  bur-  = .        .  .      ..    .    _    .        .  _  . 

i'A~^~.e\.  i .  r  i,  «•         =  to  a  sick  patient  of  mine,  who  was  su tiering 

i  den  of  her  own  sorrow  seemed  to  fall  off.    She  §  f„  ,   ,    «  „    ,  „'    ,  ,  , 

;  .  ,      „  ,     ,  .  T !  for  lack  of  attendance.    The  house  where  she 

i  was  the  most  cheerful  and  sunny  faced  nurse  I ! ,.    ,        .      ,     ,       ,  .     ,  . 
i  „      ,  ,  T  ,  =  "ve"  was  in  a  lonely  and  desolate  place,  some 

!  ever  knew ;  and  I  always  felt  sure  that  my  own  § . 


efforts  would  be  well  seconded  when  I  found  | 


two  or  three  miles  below  us,  on  a  sandy  level, 


.  i just  elevated  above  the  great  salt  marshes, 
her  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient.    Beaut  ful  it  I,   ,,.     e  .  m,  •, 

„     .  ...  *        .  ,     ,        ,    I  stretching  far  away  to  the  sea.    The  night  set 

was  to  see  this  poor  young  girl,  whom  the  s  •   A   ,      ,  ,  m,    .  .  , 

, ,  .... ,    ,    .  • j     ,  .  ,  i  in  dark  and  stormy.    The  fierce  north-easterly 

world  still  looked  upon  with  scorn  and  unkind- i    ■  ,        ,  ,     ,  j.  .  ,.; 

.     .     .,     ,         ,.  ,  .       ..I  wind  swept  over  the  level  waste,  driving  thick 

ness,  cheering  the  desponding,  and  imparting!  ,     ,    .  „     ..    ,  ,  .      '      ,  ° 

,  .  °'    ,  ,  ...  .     L&!Snow  clouds  before  it,  shaking  the  doors  and 

as  it  were,  her  own  strong  healthful  life  to  the  s    .  .        „         , ,  ,  ,        .     .  . 

,       ;  „  .  .  ,  i  windows  of  the  old  house,  and  roaring  in  its 

weak  and  faint ;  supporting  on  her  bosom,  !      .    .  .  „.  .  .  °  , 

.,       ,  .     ;  vast  chimney.    The  woman  was  dying  when 

through  weary  nights,  the  head  of  those  who,  s  ■        .    ,  *  ,  .     ,     ,      ,,  , 

....   ,    ..,         .,.       .        ,  ,  ,=  we  arrived,  and  her  drunken  husband  was  sit- 

while  in  health,  would  have  deemed  her  touch  ! ,.         .    .,  ... 

„  ..         .  ,      ,      .    .     ,    „  J  ting  in  stupid  unconcern  in  the  corner  ol  the 

pollution,  or  to  hear  her  singing  for  the  ear  of !  «      ,         .  ,,  ,  , 

,,  „  ,  .  .  ,  r,  .    ifirc-place.    A  little  after  midnight  she  breathed 

the  dying,  some  sweet  hymn  of  hope  or  resig- !  ^  J  ( 

nation,  or  calling  to  mind  the  consolations  of  I    T      '  ,  , 

,,  ,     ,  °         .  .        ,      .  .  =    In  the  meantime  the  storm  had  grown  more 

the  gospel  and  the  great  love  of  Christ.  i  .  ,    .    .,  , ,.  ,.         b    .  „. 

°  !  violent ;  there  was  a  blinding  snow  falling  in 

"  I  trust,"  said  I,  » that  the  feelings  of  the  j  thc  air>  and  we  could  fee,  the  jar  of  thc  great 
community  were  softened  toward  her.  ]  waves  as  tbcy  broku  upon  ^  beach 

"You  know  what  human  nature  is,"  replied  j    ««It  is  a  tcmUc  nigbt  for  on  the 

the  doctor    "  and  with  what  hearty  satisfaction  j  coast,"  I  said,  breaking  our  long  silence  with 
we  abhor  and  censure  folly  and  sin  in  others.  \  tbc  jt.ad 
It  is  a  luxury  which  we  cannot  easily  forego,  I 
although  our  own  experience  tells  us  that  the  I 
consequences  of  vice  and  error  are  bitter  enough  i  j 
without  the  aggravation  of  reproach  and  ridi- 1 
eule  from  without.    So  you  need  not  be  sur- 1 
prised  to  learn  that  in  poor  Julia's  case,  the  j    '  ^u''a>  sa'd 


'  God  grant  them  sea-room !" 
Julia  shuddered  as  I  spoke,  and  by  the  dim 
j  flashing  fire-light,  I  saw  her  weeping.  I  knew 
1  her  thoughts  were  with  her  old  friend  and  play- 
|  mate  on  the  wide  waters. 

'  do  you  know  that  Robert 


charity  of  sinners  like  herself  did  not  keep  pace  I Baractlove9  you  wilh  a11  the  slICDSlh  of  an 
with  thc  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Him  who  is  j honest  and  truc  hcart  ?" 

infinite  in  purity.    Nevertheless,  I  will  do  our!    She  trembled,  and  her  voice  faltered  as  she 
people  the  justice  to  say  that  her  blameless  and  I  confessed  that,  when  Robert  was  at  home,  he 
self-sacrificing  life  was  not  without  its  proper  I hacl  askeJ  uer  t0  become  his  wife, 
effect  upon  them."  i  (Concluded  on  page  40G.) 


New  Sibeeia  and  the  Isle  of  Lakon  are  for  the  most  part  only  an  agglomeration  of  sand,  ice,  and  elephant's  teeth.  At  every  tempest  the  6ea  casts 
ashore  fresh  heaps  of  mammoth's  tusks,  and  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  drive  a  profitable  trade  in  thc  fossil  ivory  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  During 
the  Summer  innumerable  fishermen's  barks  direct  their  course  to  this  isle  of  bones,  and  in  Winter  immense  caravans  take  the  same  route,  all  the  convoys 
drawn  by  dogs,  returning  charged  with  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  each  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds.  The  fossil  ivory  thus  obtained  from  the  froz- 
en North  is  imported  into  China  and  Europe,  where  it  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  ordinary  ivory,  which  is  furnished,  as  we  know,  by  the  ele- 
phant and  hippopotamus  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
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We  copy  the  following  seasonable  articles  j 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  j 
December :  I 

Pruning  Grape  Vines. — There  is  no  better} 
time  to  attend  to  this  important  work  than  in  | 
December.  When  the  vines  are  to  be  laid  | 
down  under  the  earth,  the  pruning  should  be  1 
done  by  the  first  of  November,  so  that  the  cuts } 
will  have  time  to  dry  before  the  vines  are  laid  j 
down.  We  have  noticed,  where  the  vines  were  j 
laid  down  the  same  day  they  were  pruned,  ] 
that,  when  lifted  in  Spring,  they  bleed  as  though  I 
the  wounds,  or  cuts,  were  fresh.  When  wood  | 
is  to  be  used  for  propagation,  it  must  be  cut  off  I 
before  the  extreme  freezing  weather  has  injured } 
it.  Some  varieties  need  very  much  more  pru- 1 
ning  than  others.  Those  inclined  to  make  | 
wood  too  freely  should  be  pruned  close.  We  | 
have  often  trimmed  so  as  to  leave  but  a  siuglej 
bud  for  fruit ;  and,  in  some  instances,  we  have  | 
cut  so  as  to  have  the  plant  push  a  dormant  eye.  j 
During  the  following  year  the  vine  will  not  I 
bear  much  fruit ;  but  it  will  become  strong,  1 
and  better  prepared  for  the  succeeding  season.  1 
In  fact  many  of  the  vines  in  the  country  are  I 
over-pruned  and  over-fruited,  and  they  need| 
rest  and  less  severe  pruning.  We  have  seen  | 
fine  fruit  produced  from  a  vine  not  pruned  at  j 
all,  but  left  to  run  over  the  top  of  a  tree ;  yet  | 
few  are  prepared  to  adopt  such  trellises  for  I 
their  vines.  1 

Covering  Grapes. — There  is  a  difference  oil 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  covering  the  f 
so-called  hardy  grapes  in  Winter.  Many  pre- 1 
fer  to  lay  them  down  on  the  ground  and  cover } 
with  soil,  as  they  do  their  raspberries  or  black- 1 
berries ;  while  others  stoutly  contend  that  it  is  | 
not  only  no  advantage,  but  a  positive  harm,  to  I 
the  vines.  This  depends  somewhat  upon  the  | 
Winter ;  if  it  should  prove  a  favorable  one,  it  ] 
would  have  been  better  to  let  them  stand  up ;  | 
but  if  a  severe  one,  when  there  would  be  dan-  j 
ger  of  killing  the  vines,  of  course  the  safest  I 
way  would  be  to  cover.  We  have  practiced  1 
both  ways,  sometimes  covering  all,  again  a  I 
part,  and,  once  in  a  few  years,  covering  a  very ! 
few;  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  from  our! 
experience,  that  the  safest  way,  where  the  Win- 1 
ters  are  severe,  is  to  cover.  It  is  not  necessary  I 
that  it  should  be  done  with  soil ;  but  evergreen  | 
boughs,  old  rubbish  from  the  barn,  hay,  straw,  { 
anything  that  will  protect  them  from  the  alter-  j 
nation  of  heat  and  cold,  will  answer  the  pur-  f 
pose.  If  they  are  buried  in  soil,  the  work  { 
should  not  be  done  immediately  after  they  have  | 
been  trimmed ;  but  they  should  remain  ex- 1 
posed  some  days,  that  the  cuts  made  in  pruning  j 
may  dry,  to  prevent  their  bleeding  when  lifted  | 
the  next  Spring.  ] 

Winter  Protection. — Many  of  the  shrubs,  j 
plants,  and  vines  in  our  gardens  and  on  our  I 
lawns  are  not  perfectly  hardy,  but  need,  andl 
should  have,  some  protection  in  Winter.  Plants  \ 
near  the  ground  may  be  covered  with  leaves  or  I 
hay ;  but  shrubs  and  climbing  vines  will  need  [ 
dirlerent  management.  When  evergreen  boughs  [ 
can  be  had  without  much  trouble,  they  may  be  1 
used  to  good  advantage.  This  work  should,  if  | 
possible,  be  done  before  the  ground  freezes,  so  f 
that  the  ends  of  the  boughs  may  be  stuck  into  I 
the  ground  to  keep  them  in  place  during  the  | 
Winter:  when  this  cannot  be  done,  tbey  will f 
need  to  be  lied  together  to  keep  them.  Some  I 
who  cannot  readily  get  such  boughs  may  get  1 
straw  more  easily,  and  it  can  be  used  to  equal  j 
advantage.  Bind  and  tie  it  around  the  plant  j 
in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  it  both  from  the  I 
extreme  cold  by  night  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  | 
by  day.  It  is  not  generally  the  extreme  cold  j 
that  kills  the  tender  or  half-hardy  tree  or  plant,  \ 
but  the  alternation  of  heat  and  cold.  Then,  I 
when  so  protected,  the  plants  are  less  liable  to  f 
be  broken  down  by  sleet,  snow  and  ice,  which  f 
often  greatly  injure  them.  | 

Hedges. — The  inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  j 
what  shall  be  used  for  a  hedge.  It  is  difficult  I 
to  answer  such  a  question  without  knowing  j 
fully  what  the  hedge  is  intended  for — whether  § 
for  a  protection  against  cattle,  a  dividing  line  I 
between  two  estates,  or  parts  of  the  same  es- 1 
tate,  for  protection  to  a  garden  or  an  orchard,  I 


or  for  mere  ornamental  purposes  on  the  top  of 
a  face  wall  or  some  such  place.  If  the  first, 
then  it  would  not  be  best  to  use  evergreens,  but 
to  plant  three-thorn  acacia,  Osage  orange  when 
it  will  stand  the  Winter,  buckthorn,  and  many 
other  things  that  will  in  time  make  a  barrier 
sufficient  to  stop  the  cattle.  If  for  a  dividing 
line  where  no  cattle  are  to  come  to  it,  ever- 
greens may  be  used  to  equal  advantage  with 
the  deciduous  trees  and  plants  above  named. 
If  protection  is  wanted  from  the  severities  of 
Winter  or  the  sweeping  winds  of  other  seasons, 
then,  by  all  means,  plant  evergreens.  If  a 
mere  ornamental  hedge  is  desired,  the  white- 
berried  privet,  a  sub-evergreen,  is  a  very  good 
thing ;  the  Siberian  arborvita?,  -a  slow-growing 
evergreen,  is  also  a  very  excellent  thing  to 
plant  ;  or  the  American  arborvitai  and  hem- 
lock. No  tree  or  plant  makes  a  better  hedge 
than  the  latter,  either  for  ornamental  or  useful 
purposes.  When  the  new  leaves  are  coming 
out  with  their  pea-green  color  on  the  darker- 
green  back-ground  of  the  old  foliage,  it  presents 
a  striking  and  beautiful  appearance,  not  sur-i 
passed  by  many  flowering  trees  or  shrubs.  It  j 
may  be  kept  quite  low  merely  for  ornamental  j 
purposes,  or  it  can  be  allowed  to  grow  up  suffi- j 
ciently  for  the  purposes  of  protection.  It  is  j 
not  so  easily  transplanted  as  the  arborvitse,  and  j 
will  not,  when  small,  bear  so  severe  treatment ;  | 
but,  as  it  advances,  it  becomes  more  hardy,  j 
If  the  plants  are  procured  from  the  nursery,  j 
they  are  almost  sure  to  grow.  The  ground j 
should  be  well  prepared  when  a  hedge  of  any  ! 
kind  is  to  be  set ;  for  half-way  work  in  such  j 
a  matter  is  not  profitable.  The  American  ar-  j 
borviUe  is  more  extensively  used  for  hedges  j 
than  any  other  evergreen.  It  accommodates j 
itself  to  almost  every  soil  and  situation,  lives ; 
readily  when  transplanted,  grows  rapidly,  and,  i 
when  properly  cared  for,  makes  a  very  compact ! 
and  perfect  hedge.  Its  principal  defect  is  its  \ 
dingy  color  in  Spring.  When  it  suffers  severely  j 
from  drought,  it  sometimes  kills  out  the  follow-  j 
ing  Winter,  and  makes  bad  gaps  in  the  hedge.  | 
The  buckthorn  is  a  very  excellent  hedge-plant,  i 
perfectly  hardy,  not  liable  to  borers,  a  good  j 
grower ;  it  makes  a  good,  compact,  useful  and  I 
quite  ornamental  hedge. 

ROOT  AND  STOCK  GRAFTING. 

There  is  strong  dissatisfaction  in  many  local-  j 
ities  against  propagating  varieties  of  the  apple  \ 
by  root-grafting,  which  is  the  method  almost  I 
universally  practiced  by  nurserymen  to  get  up  | 
their  stocks.  If  the  planter  were  to  raise  his  I 
own  trees  it  would  probably  be  preferable  to  j 
grow  seedlings  and  graft  the  stock  or  top,  and  \ 
this  plan  might  be  adopted,  we  think,  with  I 
very  good  results.  There  would  then  be  no! 
cause  of  complaint  against  "  tree  pedlers  "  and  I 
dishonest  nurserymen,  and  the  fruit  grower  I 
would  often  save  both  time  and  money  by  thus  j 
producing  his  own  trees.  Dr.  Warder,  in  his  I 
work  on  apples,  sums  up  the  case  as  follows :  j 
"Much  discussion  has  been  had  upon  the  merits  j 
and  de-merits,  or  disadvantages  of  root-grafting,  \ 
and  much  theoretical  argument  has  been  I 
brought  against  the  practice ;  but  beautiful  j 
trees  are  thus  made  in  immense  numbers  in  j 
the  extensive  nurseries  of  our  county,  and ! 
until  better  arguments  can  be  produced  against  I 
the  practice,  nurserymen  will  continue  to  graft  j 
on  sections  of  root  such  varieties  as  are  suit- ! 
able  for  this  procedure — especially  apples,  in  \ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  varieties  cultivated,  I 
some  pears,  some  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  j 
fruits.  | 
Root-grafting  is  now  of  almost  universal  ap-  j 
plication  with  the  apple.  It  has  many  advan-  j 
tages,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  j 
Two  or  more  plants  may  be  produced  from  the  j 
root  of  one  stock ;  these  may  be  made  with ! 
great  rapidity  ;  the  work  may  all  be  performed  j 
in-doors  and  during  the  whole  Winter  season,  j 
when  nothing  can  be  done  outside ;  they  are  j 
of  small  bulk,  and  great  numbers  may  be  stowed  j 
away  in  little  space ;  they  may  be  transported ; 
to  any  distance  in  this  condition,  and  are  ready  j 
for  planting  with  the  opening  of  Spring,  when  j 
they  may  be  set  in  the  nursery  rows  at  once ;  j 
or,  they  may  be  bedded  out  in  small  space  and  j 
mulched,  to  protect  them  from  drouth,  and  the  I 


j  weeds  can  easily  be  kept  under.  Another  ad- 1 
|  vantage  of  bedding  out  the  root-grafts  is,  that  j 
j  they  may  be  assorted  according  to  their  size  j 
j  the  next  season,  when  transplanted  into  the  j 
|  nursery  rows.  This  very  transplanting,  too,  is  j 
\  a  great  advantage,  for  the  roots  will  be  much  j 
j  improved  by  the  process. 

The  theoretical  objections  to  root-grafts  have  j 
j  yielded  to  sound  philosophy,  based  on  and  sup- 1 
\  ported  by  practical  observation.    The  very  j 
\  many  advantages  of  this  more  economical  and  j 
j  convenient  and  agreeable  process  will  necessa-  j 
j  rily  sustain  root-grafting  in  this  fast  age,  when  j 
j  so  many  millions  of  trees  are  needed  for  the  j 
|  rapidly  extending  wants  of  this  nation  of  tree  I 
\  planters.    We  may,  however,  consider  some  j 
\  of  the  practical  objections  which  have  been  j 
I  brought  forward  against  this  plan  of  multiply-  j 
j  ing  the  apple.    In  our  very  changeable  climate,  ! 
and  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  upon  the  j 
prairies,  the  cold  of  Winter  often  supervenes  j 
with  great  suddenness,  after  the  young  trees  j 
have  made  a  prolonged  and  vigorous  growth j 
in  the  fertile  soil,  and  produce  terrible  devasta-  j 
tion  among  those  that  are  there  exposed,  with- 1 
out  protection  of  any  kind,  to  the  rude  blasts ! 
of  the  storm-king ;  in  a  less  degree,  injury  is  j 
very  frequent  with  many  such  late-growing j 
kinds,  at  the  first  access  of  a  severe  frost ;  this  j 
is  manifested  in  the  bursting  of  the  bark  near  I 
the  base  of  the  stem.    The  same  thing  is  not  I 
so  often  seen  in  the  same  varieties,  when  they  \ 
have  been  budded  or  stock  grafted  a  foot  or  j 
more  from  the  ground  upon  hardy  seedling  j 
stocks,  hence  judicious  propagators  have  select-  i 
ed  the  "  tender  "  varieties  for  this  kind  of  work-  j 
ing,  and  confine  their  root-grafting  to  those  j 
less  liable  to  injury.    There  are  other  varie-l 
ties  which  do  not  readily  and  promptly  form  a j 
strong,  upright  growth,  so  as  to  be  profitable! 
trees  to  the  nurseryman  if  root-grafted ;  these  j 
are  selected  for  stock  working,  either  on  strong  j 
seedlings,  or  upon  hardy  upright  sorts  that! 
have  been  root-grafted  for  the  purpose  of  being  j 
thus  double-worked.    This  plan  has  been  pur- 1 
sued  to  a  limited  extent  only,  but  its  advantages  j 
in  the  production  of  good  trees  of  the  slender  | 
growing  varieties  begin  to  be  appreciated,  and  j 
as  the  demand  increases,  our  intelligent  nurse-  [ 
rymen  will  very  soon  furnish  the  requisite  j 
supply."  | 

AMERICA  AS  A  WINE  PRODUCER.  I 

The  impression  which  prevails  abroad,  and  j 
at  some  quarters  at  home,  that  grape  culture  I 
and  the  manufacture  of  wines  in  America  are  | 
to  prove  failures,  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  { 
of  the  case  almost  daily.  There  are  good  | 
juices  in  American  soil,  and  the  porous  vines  j 
are  already  absorbing  them  on  thousands  of  j 
fertile  acres.  Ohio  has  some  12,000  acres  de-1 
voted  to  vineyards ;  in  Indiana  there  are  | 
4000;  in  Kentucky  over  1000;  in  Tennessee  I 
the  same ;  Missouri,  Illinois,  Georgia,  South  I 
and  North  Carolina,  boast  already  about  500 1 
acres  each,  and  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  f 
Delawarej'Virginia,  Maryland, New  York,  Tex- 1 
as,  California,  Arkansas,  Alabama  and  Missis- 1 
sippi  all  have  vineyards  whose  profits  encour- ! 
age  to  continued  culture.  The  sales  of  grape  1 
vine  cuttings  and  roots  in  our  market  for  the  | 
last  three  years  have  averaged  about  four  mil-  ] 
lions  and  a  half  of  the  two  annually.  The  f 
average  yield  of  our  best  vineyards  is  300  gal-  f 
Ions  to  the  acre,  an  excess  of  100  gallons  over! 
that  of  the  best  vineyards  of  France  or  Ger- ! 
many.  The  committee  on  wines  at  the  Paris  j 
Exhibition,  after  tasting  of  the  qualities  sent  | 
from  America,  said  to  our  commissioners,  "Iff 
you  can  produce  wine  of  this  quality  you  have  j 
no  need  of  ours."  The  Virginia  Seedling  and  I 
Ives  varieties  won  their  hearty  approbation. —  | 
Young  red  wines  made  in  America  withstand  I 
the  influence  of  heat  better  than  those  made  in ! 
any  other  country.  Wine-makers  need,  then,  ! 
have  no  fear  that  their  manufacture  will  be  re- 1 
garded  as  inferior,  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  be-  ] 
tween  the  two  sections  of  the  country  will  aid  | 
much  in  bringing  the  culture  speedily  to  per- ! 
fection.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  think  Europe  I 
cannot  compete  with  us,  for  first  class  dealers ! 
can  and  do  furnish  pure  continental  wines,  | 
despite  the  fact  the  market  is  heavily  stocked  i 


with  adulterations.  In  a  few  years  we  shall 
have  some  of  the  most  extensive  vineyards  in 
the  world ;  and  perhaps  the  use  of  wine  will 
drive  out  that  great  national  curse,  whisky. — 
One  company  in  Ohio  took  in  from  their  vine- 
yards, this  season,  30,000  pounds  of  grapes 
daily,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  on  every  hun- 
dred gallons  of  wine  manufactured  from  these 
grapes  they  made  33  per  cent.  With  these  en- 
couragements grape  culture  in  America  can 
hardly  prove  a  failure. — Springfield  Bepublican. 

IMPERIAL  LONG  POND  CRANBERRY. 

Me.  I.  P.  Jameson  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H., 
contributes  the  following  to  the  N.  H.  Mirror 
and  Farmer. 

"Mr.  Editor: — I  answer  the  querist  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  your  paper,  in  regard  to  the 
culture  of  the  cranberry  by  saying  that  the  wet, 
boggy,  and  almost  worthless  acres  of  meadow 
found  in  almost  every  section  of  New  England, 
may  easily  be  made  to  be  the  most  profitable 
land.  In  the  first  place,  build  a  dam  to  stop 
the  water  at  pleasure,  as  flowage  through  the 
Winter  is  of  great  importance.  Then  cut  one 
or  more  ditches  to  drain  it  through  the  Sum- 
mer months.  After  this  cut  the  turf  with  a  hay 
knife  into  about  eight  inch  squares  and  pull 
it  with  a  common  potato  digger,  which  will 
cost  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  Your  land  is  then  ready  for  the  cran- 
berry plants,  which  may  be  set  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  apart  each  way ;  the  more  slips  set  the 
sooner  the  land  is  filled  with  vines,  and  a  full 
crop  is  realized — say  from  one  to  two  bushels 
to  the  square  rod.  As  to  the  best  kind,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  Imperial  Long  Pond 
cranberry  is  decidedly  my  favorite.  It  is  hardy, 
a  great  bearer,  grows  very  large,  will  keep  and 
retain  its  flavor  longer  by  far  than  any  other  va- 
riety. It  has  always  taken  a  premium  when  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  England,  State  and  County 
Fairs.  It  differs  from  the  Cape  Cod  cranberry 
in  shape  and  color.  They  do  not  all  turn  red 
for  three  months  after  they  are  harvested,  though 
fully  ripe.  They  command  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  barrel  more  than  any  other  kind.  A 
short  history  of  this  cranberry  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  small  lot, 
two  or  three  feet  square,  of  this  variety  was 
found  quite  a  distance  from  other  vines,  on  the 
bog  of  what  is  called  the  Long  Pond.  We  took 
the  vines  up  and  set  them  on  some  two  rods 
square,  from  which  a  beautiful  crop  has  been 
taken  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  also  vines 
enough  to  set  several  acres,  from  which  I  intend 
to  supply  any  demand  for  slips  of  this  kind  of 
fruit,  that  may  be  wished  by  the  cranberry  grow- 
ers of  New  Hampshire  or  any  other  section." 


CARE  OF  FLOWERS  IN  POTS. 

It  is  a  common  fault  to  put  plants  kept  in 
rooms  into  too  large  pots.  This  has  always  a 
bad  effect.  If  the  soil  be  good,  and  not  over- 
watered,  the  plant  will  indeed  grow  rapidly, 
but  it  will  produce  leaves  and  branches  instead 
of  flowers ;  and  if  the  soil  be  over  watered, 
the  mass  of  sodden  soil  round  the  roots  has  the 
same  effect  upon  them  as  stagnant  water  to  the 
roots ;  but  this  it  cannot  do  when  it  becomes 
blackened  paste  by  being  saturated  with  water. 
At  the  same  time  frequent  re-potting  is  often 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  keep  the  plants  in. a 
dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  drawn  up.  The  way  in 
which  practical  gardeners  ascertain  when  re- 
potting is  necessary,  is  by  turning  the  plant 
out  of  the  pot,  with  the  ball  of  earth  attached, 
and  if  they  find  the  roots  look  white  round  the 
outside  of  the  mould,  then  the  plant  should  be 
transferred  to  a  larger  pot,  but  only  one  size 
larger  than  the  one  it  was  taken  from.  By 
persevering  in  this  mode  of  treatment  for  some 
time,  and  never  advancing  more  than  one  size 
at  each  change,  a  plant  may  be  grown  to  a 
large  size,  and  made  to  produce  abundance  of 
flowers ;  while  by  the  contrary  treatment,  that 
is,  suffering  it  to  remain  in  a  very  small  pot,  or 
shifting  it  suddenly  into  a  very  large  one,  the 
stem  will  become  weakened  and  elongated,  and 
the  flowers  will  be  few  and  very  poor. 


While  every  farmer  wishes  to  adopt  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  also  desires  to  keep  the  most  profitable  stock  on 
his  farm.  In  some  localities  sheep  husbandry  will  be  found  the  most  profitable.  But  what  breed  of  sheep  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  Middle  and  New  England  States?  A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  savs:  "The  Southdown  sheep  will  shear,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  eight  pounds  of  wool  that  will  not  lose  over  one-third  by  cleansing '  for  the  cards,  worth  more  per  pound  in  the  fleece 
than  any  of  the  fine  wools,  for  this  reason— the  wool  is  fine  enough  for  all  manufacturing  purposes  except  the  very  finest  descriptions 
of  goods."  r 
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AOElonLTUllK  feeds  us ;  to  a  great  extent  it  clotheBus ;  with- 
out It  we  could  not  have  manufactures,  and  should  not  have  com- 
merce. These  all  stand  together  like  ulnars  In  a  cluster— the 
largest  In  the  center,  and  that  largeBt  1b  Agriculture.— Dasiel 
Weubteb. 


PEICE  OF  LABOR  AND  CROPS. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  price  of  labor,  ) 
in  every  department  of  industry,  has  increased  I 
full  one  third.  In  farm  labor  the  increase  has  f 
been  about  fifty  per  cent.  This  has  been  j 
caused  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  living,  in  gen- 1 
eral ;  also  by  the  scarcity  of  laborers  in  some  j 
sections  of  the  country.  To  the  large  and  j 
wealthy  agriculturists,  who  have  had  a  surplus  | 
of  crops  to  sell,  this  increased  cost  of  labor  has  { 
not.  been  materially  felt.  They  have  disposed  I 
of  their  products  at  a  large  advance  on  former  { 
prices,  which  has  been  more  than  an  equival- 1 
ent  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor.  But  to  the  j 
small  farmers  who  are  compelled  to  hireapor-j 
tion  of  their  labor,  and  who  have  little  or  noth- 1 
ing  to  sell,  it  has  been  a  serious  matter. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  reported,  j 
a  year  ago,  that  the  average  rate  of  farm  wages  j 
in  this  country  was  $28  per  month.  In  the  ] 
Eastern  States  the  average  was  $33  per  month ;  { 
in  the  Middle  States  $30 ;  in  the  Western  $29  ;  j 
and  in  the  Southern  States  $1G.  This  shows] 
that  the  farmers  in  New  England  paid  a  higher  j 
rate  of  wages  than  any  other  section,  notwitu-  j 
standing  they  cultivate  a  poorer  soil  and  obtain  \ 
smaller  crops  than  their  rural  brethren  in  other  j 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Middle  and  j 
Western  States,  where  the  soil  is  more  pro- 1 
ductive,  and  where  agricultural  machinery  is  j 
largely  introduced,  farm  labor  has  been  $5  less  I 
per  month  than  at  the  East.  Still  more  favor-  j 
able  is  the  report  from  the  Southern  Stales,  j 
where  farm  hands  are  paid  less  than  one  half  j 
the  price  in  New  England.  Yet  it  must  be  I 
considered  that  Southern  field  labor  is  mostly  j 
performed  by  the  freed  blacks,  who  are  not  an  j 
intelligent  or  skilled  class  of  laborers.  But  as  j 
far  as  the  freedmen  were  interested  they  prob-  j 
ably  got  as  liberal  pay  as  Northern  laborers. —  j 
Their  expense  for  food  and  clothing  is  small —  j 
their  principal  food  being  corn  meal  and  bacon.  I 

Before  we  make  a  positive  conclusion  on  the  j 
comparative  cheapness  or  economy  of  South- 1 
era  against  Northern  labor,  or  of  the  relative  j 
profit  of  the  productions  of  those  sections,  we  j 
should  take  into  account  the  superior  intelli-  j 
gence  of  white  labor.  In  no  part  of  the  world  ! 
is  there  a  more  intelligent,  energetic  or  skilled  j 
class  of  farm  laborers  than  in  the  North.  No  j 
where  else  is  so  much  agricultural  labor  done  j 
by  machinery — in  planting,  haying  and  har-  ] 
vesting.  This  all  requires  skill,  education  and  j 
natural  intelligence.  Hence,  with  these  qual- 1 
ifications,  coupled  with  our  agricultural  ma-  { 
chinery,  we  unquestionably  have  an  advan*  j 
tage  in  the  economy  and  price  of  labor  as  com- 1 
pared  with  the  South.  Then  our  nearness  to  I 
home  markets,  or  facilities  for  transportation  j 
of  all  farm  products,  gives  us  many  advan-  j 
tages.  | 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "Will  the  j 
price  of  labor  remain  where  it  is  ?  Are  we  to  j 
pay  high  wages  another  year?''  This  will  de-l 
pend  entirely  on  matters  not  within  the  con-  j 
trol  of  the  farmer.  The  condition  of  our  cur- ) 
rency  and  the  consequent  advance  of  living  j 
were  the  causes  of  labor,  in  all  branches  of  in-  [ 
dustry,  approximating  to  present  prices. —  j 
When  we  reach  a  more  healthy  condition  of  \ 
national  finance,  then  farm  labor,  like  all  other; 
employment,  will  be  reduced  in  price.  Yet  j 
we  do  not  expect  to  ever  see  labor  reduced  to  I 
its  former  standard  ;  neither  do  we  anticipate  ] 
the  cheapness  of  agricultural  productions  that ] 
existed  ten  years  ago.  The  great  variety  of; 
remunerative  labor,  especially  in  manufactur- ] 
ing  districts,  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  ] 
the  pay  of  all  intelligent,  skilled  labor.  The  j 
employment  of  such  vast  numbers  of  our  citi-  ] 
zens  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  will,  on  ] 
the  other  hand,  create  a  demand  for  all  our  ] 


productions,  and  return  us  fair  and  remuncra- ] 
ting  profits. 

With  the  exception  of  wool  and  pork,  we] 
think  our  agricultural  products  are  bringing  us; 
as  much  as  we  could  reasonably  expect.  The ; 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  is  depressed,  but  j 
with  prosperity  to  that  interest,  will  come  re-  j 
newed  prosperity  to  the  grower  of  wool. —  j 
Pork,  at  the  present  price  of  corn,  will  return  ; 
no  profit.  Our  cereal  crops,  wheat,  barley,  j 
rye  and  oats,  arc  bringing  a  fair  price.  On  re-  j 
viewing  the  crops  of  past  years  with  the  pros- 1 
ent,  and  comparing  prices,  even  with  the  ad-  j 
vance  of  farm  labor,  we  do  not  see  that  wej 
have  much  cause  to  complain.  Other  branch-] 
cs  of  industry  are  far  more  depressed  than  the  I 
agricultural.  ] 

SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  value  of  salt,  as  a  general  manure  for  ] 
grain  crops,  has  been  a  question  long  discussed  ] 
by  our  agricultural  thinkers  and  writers.  In  j 
England  experiments  in  the  use  of  salt  for: 
wheat  have  been  found  beneficial  and  success-  j 
ful.  Such  has  been  the  uniform  result,  also,  in ] 
Germany.  In  this  country  there  have  been  no  ] 
large  experiments  made,  yet  we  now  and  then  ] 
hear  favorable  reports  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer. —  I 
Mr.  George  Steele,  of  Chester  county,  Penn-  ] 
sylvania,  gives  his  experience  in  using  salt  for  ] 
wheat,  as  follows : 

"Salt  with  lime,  and  alone,  has  been  ap-i 
plied  as  a  manure  for  wheat  on  the  farm  which  ; 
I  cultivate  for  a  number  of  years,  with  very ; 
good  effect.    From  my  own  experience  and  ] 
observation  of  the  effects  of  salt  on  this  land,  ] 
I  am  led  to  form  the  following  estimate  of  its] 
value  as  a  manure  :    One  and  a  half  sacks  of] 
merchantable  ground  salt,  or  an  equivalent  of 
dirty  salt,  and  25  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  pro- 
duce as  good  wheat  as  a  moderate  dressing  of 
stable  manure,  and  the  grass  after  the  wheat  is 
as  good,  where  the  salt  and  lime  are  applied, 
as  where  the  stable  manure  was  applied.  The 
salt  and  lime  have  been  applied  after  plowing, 
and  harrowed  in  ;  the  lime  spread  with  a  shov- 
el or  lime  spreader,  as  soon  as  slaked,  while  in 
a  powdered  condition,  and  the    salt  sowed 
broadcast,  or  mixed  with   the   lime  before 
spreading,  or  the  lime  slaked  with  brine; 
about  twice  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
salt  alone,  I  believe  to  be  as  good  for  this  land 
as  the  salt  and  lime.    The  rocks  here  are  talc 
slate.    The  soil,  gravel,  clay,  and  loam,  was 
exhausted  about  75  years  ago,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion abandoned.    It  has  since  been  reclaimed 
from  barrenness  by  an  improved  system  of  ag- 
riculture, and  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure. — 
The  land  to  which  the  salt  was  applied,  had 
been  frequently  limed,  which  fact  may  be  im- 
portant in  considering  the  effect  of  the  salt  ap- 
plied alone." 

Pottltry  Fevers.— Poultry  shows  or  exhi- 
bitions attracted  considerable  attention  a  few 
years  ago,  and  all  kinds  of  foreign  or  fancy 
fowls  found  purchasers  at  exorbitant  prices. — 
But  when  it  was  discovered  that  many  of  the 
imported  varieties  of  fowls  were  not  suited  to 
our  climate,  or  that  they  possessed  little  or  no 
value  above  ordinary  breeds,  the  fever  subsid- 
ed at  a  rapid  rale.  In  New  York  there  is  a 
large  poultry  convention  now  in  session,  and 
in  a  pecuniary  view  it  may  turn  out  a  success. 
Among  the  fowls  exhibited  is  a  pair  of  Houd- 
ans,  for  which  the  modest  owner  asks  one 
thousand  dollars !  These  fowls  arc  natives  of 
France,  are  large,  handsome  birds,  but  it  is 
more  than  questionable  whether  they  will  do 
well  in  this  country.  The  poultry  clubs  of 
England  have  generally  condemned  them — 
principally  on  account  of  their  great  delicacy 
of  constitution. 

Department  of  Agricui.ttre.  —  Reports 
from  Washington  indicate  that  this  Department 
is  to  be  thoroughly  re-organized.  The  new 
Commissioner  manifests  a  disposition  to  re- 
trench expenses  and  has  issued  an  order  sus- 
pending all  work  on  the  Government  seed 
room,  and  discharging  all  the  employes. — 
Economy  may  be  a  good  feature,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  cannot  be  made  a  suc- 
cessful institution  by  that  alone. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

E.  II.  Kuppart,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  contrib- 
utes an  interesting  article  to  the  "  Turf,  Field 
and  Farm,''  on  the  cultivation  and  maogement 
of  broom  corn.  He  says  the  first  seed  planted 
in  this  country  came  from  India  ;  that  Benja- 
min Franklin  planted  it  in  his  garden,  and  from 
that  single  seed  originated  all  the  present  va- 
rieties of  broom  corn.  The  "  Dwarf "'  variety 
is  considered  the  most  valuable  in  Ohio,  hav- 
ing a  fineness  and  flexibility  of  fibre  not  found 
in  oilier  kinds.  It  yields  about  a  ton  of 
"whisks"  to  five  acres,  and  brings  from  $30 
to  $50  per  ton  more  than  the  coarser  varieties. 
It  requires  a  good  soil  ;  deep,  alluvial  bottom 
land  is  the  best.  In  our  experience  we  find 
that  any  soil  that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
Indian  corn  is  well  adapted  to  broom  corn. 

The  Maine  Farmer,  alluding  to  the  subject 
of  "High  Cultivation,"  so  much  talked  of  and 
written  about,  says  that  there  is  much  more 
lalk  than  improvement.  A  man  looks  over 
his  farm,  of  many  acres,  and  finds  the  whole 
needs  aid,  but  not  being  able,  at  once,  to  ren- 
der it  to  all  portions,  makes  no  particular  effort 
to  improve  any  part.  The  right  way — right 
because  alone  practicable— is  to  commence 
with  a  few  acres  at  a  time.  Get  these  in  good 
heart  the  first  year  and  the  increased  product 
from  them  will  aid  in  experimenting  on  anoth- 
er section  the  succeeding  year.  In  this  way 
the  farm  will  soon  become  renovated,  and, 
properly  cared  for,  will  not  run  down  again  as 
"  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
gives  his  experience  with  "  hoof  rot  in  sheep." 
I  Of  its  cause  and  cure  he  writes:  "I  com- 
I  menced  a  careful  and  microscopic  examination, 
I  which  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  cause 
|  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  psora  (itch)  in  the 
1  human  subject,  animalculce.  Knowing  kcros- 
{  ene  oil  to  be  very  sure  in  destroying  insects,  I 
]  tried  it  in  this  case.  We  cleaned  the  foot  with 
]  a  stick,  (no  paring  of  the  hoofs  is  needed,)  and, 
I  turning  the  hoof  up,  poured  in  a  small  quan- 
I  tity  of  Ihe  oil.  It  was  so  searching  that  it 
|  would  penetrate  every  fissure  and  cranny, 
{  where  the  animalcule  burrowed,  and  soon  des- 
|  troyed  them.  Finding  the  first  application  do- 
}  ing  well,  I  directed  my  man  to  oil  the  feet  of 
{ every  sheep  and  lamb,  sore  or  sound,  believing 
I  that  a  remedy  that  would  drive  the  insect  from 
|  diseased  sheep,  would  keep  them  from  healthy 
j  ones.  Several  of  the  sheep  had  become  dis- 
|  eased  on  the  brisket,  sides  and  other  places  ; 

I  the  remedy  was  used  there  also.  The  result 
|  was  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. — 

I I  have  the  same  flock  still,  and  occasionally 
|  have  to  use  the  remedy  on  a  few  cases,  and 
^the  whole  flock  are  now  free  from  the  disease. 
I  There  should  be  care  in  the  use  of  the  keros- 
I  ene,  as  if  used  too  freely,  it  will  take  off  the 
I  wool  or  hair  from  the  parts  where  it  is  applied." 

I  A  German  agricultural  journal  gives  an  in- 
|  teresting  account  of  the  beet  sugar  business  in 
|  that  country-  Fields  of  beets  of  from  two  to 
{ three  hundred  acres  are  often  seen  there. — 
]  The  beets  are  drilled  in  rows  about  fifteen  inch- 
I  es  apart  and  the  whole  labor  of  cultivation  pcr- 
1  formed  by  the  hoe.  The  women  and  men 
|  work  in  gangs  of  twenty  or  more.  The  men 
I  gel  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  cents  per  day  and 
the  women  from  thirteen  to  fifteen — working 
I  fourteen  hours.  The  manufactories  for  this 
j  sugar  are  on  a  correspondingly  large  scale, 
1  some  of  them  employing  a  thousand  hands. — 
|  The  beets  are  brought  from  the  field  and  ele- 
!  rated  to  the  upper  stoiy  of  a  high  building, 
I  where  they  are  cleaned,  crushed  and  filtered, 
|  the  juice  descending  from  story  to  story,  un- 
I  dergoing  a  refining  process  by  the  way  till  it 
j  reaches  the  lower  one  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar 
|  cone  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  It  is  a 
{very  nice  article  and  worth  at  the  factory 
(about  ten  cents  per  pound.  It  takes  eight 
I  days  from  the  time  of  crushing  the  beets  till 
I  the  sugar  is  dried  sufficiently  for  market.  One 
j  of  these  establishments  turned  out  six  millions 
I  of  pounds  last  year  with  the  help  of  six  huu- 
I  dred  hands. 


AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS 

Appi.es  were  raised  for  the  first  time  in  Min- 
|  nesota  this  season. 

!    There  were  3000  bales  oT  cotton  raised  in 
I  one  southern  county  of  Illinois  this  season. 
]    The  cattle  disease,  which  is  thought  by 
!  many  to  be  ihe  rinderpest,  has  broken  oi.t  in 
|  Baltimore  county,  Md. 

{    An  Oregon  paper  estimates  the  surplus  of 

I  wheat  in  the  Williamette  Valley,  at  the  close 

j  of  the  recent  harvest,  2,000,000  bushels. 

{    The  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  hire  the  Ger- 

I  man  women  to  husk  their  com,  and  give  them 

I  the  husks  as  pay.    Husks  arc  in  great  demand 

I  for  bedding,  and  the  women  make  money. 

|    The  most  profitable  time  to  feed  fatting  cattle 

!  is  after  they  have  become  fair  beef.  Good 

f  feed  after  that,  all  counts. 

|    In  the  great  wheat-growing  counties  of  Cen- 

!  tral  Illinois  a  very  large  breadth  of  laud — more 

\  than  of  last  year — has  been  sown  to  wheat 

{  and  is  looking  very  finely. 

|    There  are  three  thousand  acres  of  grapes  un- 

|  der  cultivation  in  Erie  and  Ottawa  counties, 

!  Ohio,  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  two  hun- 

{ died  thousand  gallons  of  wine  was  produced 

I  the  past  year. 

|  An  old  lady  in  Marysvilie,  Ky.,  83  years  of 
]  age,  a  descendant  of  Daniel  Boone,  walks 
I  eight  miles  several  times  a  week,  to  sell  the 
j  products  of  her  farm. 

|  Immense  deposits  of  valuable  phosphates, 
j  said  to  be  superior  to  Peruvian  guano,  and  of 
I  incalculable  value,  have  been  discovered  on 
f  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  river,  near  Charleston, 
|s.  C. 

I  Homestead  farms  of  1G0  acres  still  can  be 
I  had  in  Iowa  at  a  cost  of  $15.  For  two  years 
I  the  population  has  increased  G000  a  mouth, 
j  A  San  Francisco  paper  looks  forwaid  to  the 
1  time  when  grapes  from  California,  by  the 
j  Pacific  Railroad,  will  be  retailed  in  the  Atlantic 
{ States  for  five  cents  a  pound. 
]  The  Athens  (Ga.)  Watchman  tells  of  a  most 
j  extraordinary  yield  of  corn — two  hundred  bush- 
|  els  and  twelve  quarts  from  one  acre.  It  was 
j  raised  in  Richland  District,  South  Carolina. 

1  The  rinderpest  has  broken  out  with  fatal  re- 
[  suits  iu  some  of  the  northern  Virginia  counties, 
|  and  the  mayor  of  Alexandria  has  been  called 
I  on  by  the  citizens  to  prevent  cattle  from  the  in- 
]  terior  being  brought  into  the  city. 
|  A  portion  of  the  former  country  seat  of 
}  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  has 
|  just  been  sold  to  a  milkman  for  twelve  thoa- 
I  sand  dollars.  It  was  only  a  nucleus  of  the  es- 
|  tate,  with  the  mansion,  and  belonged  to  Mr. 
j  Milliard,  a  son  of  Count  Bonaparte's  former 
!  secretary. 

|  Charcoal  has  been  tried  in  fattening  fowls', 
i  with  marked  advantage ;  the  difference  in 
j  weight  produced  amounting  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
j  per  cent,  besides  a  decided  advantage  in  leuder- 
|  ness  and  flavor.  The  charcoal  was  pulverized 
i  and  mixed  with  the  food,  about  a  gill  daily  to 
;  one  turkey,  and  also  left  free  on  the  ground. 
|  A  writer  in  the  Southern  Cultivator  says  he 
I  never  saw  a  thrifty  peach  tree  on  lime  land, 
j  nor  a  good  peach  grown  upon  it,  though  he 
|  had  seen  them  so  planted  from  Georgia  to  the 
i  Rio  Grande.  He  had  about  forty  thousand 
!  growing  in  one  field,  and  Ihe  most  healthy  and 
1  best  bearers  were  those  planted  under  pine 
{ irecs. 

1  After  long  and  patient  experiment,  a  Califor- 
[  nia  horticulturist  discovered  that  petroleum 
\  would  kill  the  borer  that  infests  the  orchards  of 
j  the  Golden  State.  The  fact  was  made  known 
!  far  and  wide ;  and  many  fruit  growers  availed 
{ themselves  of  the  valuable  discovery.  By  their 
I  experiments  the  further  fact  was  established 
j  that  petroleum  not  only  killed  the  borer  but 
}  the  tree! 

|  A  fanner  in  Oxford  county,  Maine,  three 
I  years  ago  bought  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres 
1  for  $4,700.  This  year  he  raised  and  sold 
| $2,500  worth  of  hops;  raised  113  bushels  of 
I  shelled  corn  on  a  single  acre,  and  marketed 
|  700  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  keeps  fifty  head 
j  of  cattle,  and  estimates  the  profit.?  of  his  farm 
!  this  year  at  $5,000. 


Keeping  Cabbages.— Cabbages  in  the  Spring  arc  a  great  scarcity,  yet  there  is  no  reason  that  they  should  not  be  as  plentiful  then  as  in  the  Fall- 
Only  a  little  care  is  necessary.  We  have  generally  kept  them  fresh  and  crisp  through  the  Winter,  and  the  plan  we  adopted  was  this:  We  dug/ a 
trench  out  of  doors,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  boxed  it  all  around  with  loose  boards.  In  this  we  put  (he  cabbages,  standing  them  on  end  with  the 
roots  downwards,  and  allowing  the  heads  to  touch.  The  whole  was  then  covered  with  boards,  placing  them  close  enough  together  to  keep  out  the  wet ; 
the  earth  was  then  heaped  upon  the  top,  forming  of  course  a  mound  of  about  Iwo  feet  in  height.  In  this  state  the  cabbages  kept  all  Winter  long  in 
most  excellent  condition.    No  frost  reached  them  and  they  were  as  fresh  in  the  Spring  as  when  first  put  away. 
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(Continued  from  page  403.)  { 

'■And  like  a  fool,  you  refused  him,  I  sup-i 
pose,  the  brave,  generous  fellow."  I 

'-Oh,  doctor,"  she  exclaimed,  "now  can j 
you  talk  so  ?  hf  is  just  because  Robert  is  so  ] 
good  and  noble  and  generous,  that  I  dare  not  I 
take  him  at  his  word.  You,  doctor,  would! 
have  despised  me  if  I  had  taken  advantage  of! 
his  pity,  or  his  kind  remembrance  of  the  old } 
days  when  we  were  children  together.  I  have  ! 
already  brought  too  much  disgrace  upon  those  { 
dear  to  me."  I  was  endeavoring  to  convince! 
her,  in  reply,  that  she  was  doing  injustice  tof 
hei .self  and  wronging  her  best  friend,  whose] 
happiness  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon } 
her,  when,  borne  upon  the  strong  blast,  we] 
bo'h  heard  a  faint  cry,  as  of  a  human  being  in  ] 
dis'  ress.  I  threw  up  the  window,  which  opened ! 
seaward,  and  we  lenned  out  into  the  wild  night  ] 
and  listened  breathlessly  for  the  sound.  Once  { 
move,  and  once  only  we  heard  it,  a  low, ! 
smothered,  despairing  cry.  | 

"Some  one  is  lost  and  perishing  in  the! 
sn<w,"  said  Julia,  "the  sound  comes  in  the! 
direction  of  the  beach-plum  bushes  on  the  side } 
of  the  marsh.    Let  us  go  at  once." 

She  snatched  up  her  hood  and  shawl,  and  | 
was  already  at  the  door.  I  found  and  lighted ! 
a  lantern,  and  soon  overtook  her.  The  snow  ! 
was  already  deep  and  badly  drifted,  and  it  was  ! 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  could  Jbrce  our  | 
way  against  the  storm.  We  stopped  often  to  { 
breathe  and  listen,  but  the  roaring  of  the  winds  | 
and  waves  was  alone  audible.  At  last  we! 
reached  a  slightly  elevated  spot,  overgrown  ] 
with  dwarf  plum  trees,  whose  branches  were ! 
dimly  visible  through  the  snow. 

"Here,  bring  the  lantern  here!"  cried  Julia,  ! 
who  had  strayed  a  few  yards  from  me.  I  has- } 
tened  to  her,  and  found  her  lifting  up  the  body ! 
of  a  man  who  was  apparently  insensible.  The  [ 
rays  from  the  lantern  fell  upon  his  face,  and  we ! 
both  at  the  same  moment  recognized — Robert ! 
Barnet.  Julia  neither  shrieked  nor  fainted ;  j 
but,  kneeling  in  the  snow,  and  still  supporting  | 
the  body,  she  turned  toward  me  a  look  off 
earnest  and  fearful  inquiry.  = 

"Courage,"  said  I,  "he  still  lives.  He  is[ 
only  overcome  with  fatigue  and  cold." 

With  much  difficulty,  partly  carrying  and  ! 
partly  dragging  him  through  the  snow,  we  sue- 1 
ceeded  in  getting  him  to  the  house,  where  in  a  j 
short  time  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ! 
speak.  Julia,  who  had  been  my  prompt  and  ] 
efficient  assistant  in  his  restoration,  retired  into } 
the  shadow  of  the  room  as  soon  as  he  began  ] 
to  rouse  himself  and  look  about  him.  He  { 
asked  where  he  was,  and  who  was  with  me,  ] 
saying  that  his  head  was  so  confused  he  thought  \ 
he  saw  Julia  Atkins  by  the  bedside.  "You! 
are  not  mistaken,  Julia  is  here,  and  you  owe ! 
your  life  to  her."  He  started  up  and  gazed  j 
round  the  room.  I  beckoned  Julia  to  the  bed-  § 
side^  and  I  never  shall'forget  the  grateful  earn- 1 
estness  with  which  he  grasped  her  hand,  and  j 
called  upon  God  to  bless  her.  Some  folks  think  j 
me  a  tough-hearted  old  fellow,  and  so  I  am ;  \ 
but  that  scene  was  more  than  I  could  bear  with- 1 
out  shedding  tears.  Robert  told  us  that  his ] 
vessel  had  been  thrown  upon  the  beach  a  mile  | 
or  two  below,  and  he  feared  that  all  the  crew  | 
had  perished  but  himself. 

Assured  of  his  safety,  I  went  out  once  more  j 
in  the  faint  hope  of  hearing  the  voice  of  some  j 
survivor  of  the  disaster ;  but  I  listened  only  to  j 
the  heavy  thunder  of  the  surf  rolling  along  the  I 
horizon  of  the  east.  The  storm  had  in  a  great ! 
measure  ceased,  the  gray  light  of  dawn  was| 
just  visible,  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  two  of  { 
the  nearest  neighbors  approaching  the  house.  I 
On  being  informed  of  the  wreck  they  imme- 1 
diately  started  for  the  beach,  where  several ! 
dead  bodies,  half  buried  in  the  snow,  confirmed  1 
the  fears  of  the  solitary  survivor. 

The  result  of  all  this  you  can  easily  conjee- 1 
ture.  Robert  Barnet  abandoned  the  sea  and  I 
with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  purchased  the  farm  I 
where  he  now  lives,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  I 
shipwreck  found  him  the  husband  of  Julia.  1 1 
can  assure  you  [  have  had  every  reason  to  con-  ] 
gratulate  myself  on  my  share  in  the  match-mak- 1 
ing.  Nobody  ventured  to  find  fault  with  it,  ex- 1 
cept  two  or  three  sour  old  busy-bodies,  who,  as  j 
Elder  Staples  well  says,  "would  have  cursed  her  [ 
whom  Christ  had  forgiven,  and  spurned  the  1 
weeping  Magdalene  from  the  foot  of  the  Lord." i 


The  Fireside  $$use* 


WHICH? 

"  Which  shall  it  be  ?  which  shall  it  be!" 
I  looked  at  John — John  looked  at  me, 
(Dear,  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet 
As  well  as  tho'  my  locks  were  jet.) 
And  when  I  found  that  1  mu6t  speak, 
My  voice  seemed  strangely  low  and  weak; 
"  Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said  !" 
And  then  I  list'ning  bent  my  head. 
"This  is  his  letter  : — 

"  I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live, 
If,  in  return,  from  out  of  your  seven, 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given." 

I  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn, 

I  thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne, 

Of  poverty  and  work  and  care, 

Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  spare, 

I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed, 

Of  seven  little  children's  need, 

And  then  of  this. 

"  Come,  John,''  said  I, 
,;  We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 
Asleep;"  so  walking  hand  in  hand, 
Dear  John  and  I  surveyed  our  band . 

First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped 
Where  Lilian,  the  baby  slept, 
A  glory  'gainst  the  pillow  white, 
Like  a  soft  ray  of  morning  light; 
Softly  her  father  stooped  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 
When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir, 
And  huskily  he  said.  "Not  her— not  her." 

We  slooped  beEide  the  trundle  bed 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamp-light  shed 

Athwart  the  boyish  faces  there 

In  Bleep  so  pitiful  and  fair; 

I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough  red  cheek 

A  tear  undried.   Ere  John  could  speak, 

"  He's  but  a  baby  too,"  said  I, 

And  kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by, 

Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 

Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering's  trace, 

'•  No,  for  a  thousand  crowns  not  him,'  > 

He  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 

Toor  Dick !  bad  Dick !  our  wayward  son , 

Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  son — 

Could  he  be  6pared  ?   "  Nay ,  he  who  gave , 

Bids  us  befriend  him  to  the  grave; 

Only  a  mother's  heart  can  be 

Patient Jenough  for; such  as  he; 

"  And  so  "  said  John,  "  I  would  not  dare 

To  send  him  from  her  bedside  prayer; 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  above 

And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 

"  Perhaps  for  her  t'would  better  be," 

I  said  to  John.   Quite  silently 

He  lifted  up  a  curl  that  lay 

Across  her  cheek  in  wilful  way, 

And  shook  his  head.   "  Nay,  love,  not  thee," 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly, 

Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 

Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad — 

So  like  his  father,  "  No,  John,  no — 

I  cannot,  will  not  let  him  go." 

And  so  we  wrote  in  courteous  way 
We  could  not  drive  one  child  away ; 
And  afterwards  toil  lighter  seemed, 
Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed, 
Happy  in  truth  that  not  one  face 
We  missed  from  its  accustomed  place ; 
Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven, 
Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  Heaven '. 


General  $$isceiiawj, 

THE  LORD'S  PEAYEE.  EEAD  BY  BOOTH. 

Is  the  palmy  days  of  the  elder  Booth,  before 
the  sparkle  of  his  great  black  eye  had  been 
dimmed  by  that  bane  of  genius,  strong  drink, 
Booth  and  several  friends  had  been  invited  to 
dine  with  an  old  gentleman  in  Baltimore  of  dis- 
tinguished urbanity  and  piety.  The  host, 
though  disapproving  of  theatres  and  theatre- 
going,  had  heard  so  much  of  Booth's  remarka- 
ble powers,  that  curiosity  to  see  the  man  had 
overcome  all  scruples  and  prejudices.  After 
the  entertainment  was  over,  the  company  re- 
seated in  the  drawing-room,  some  one  requested 
Booth,  as  a  particular  favor,  and  one  which  all 
present  would  appreciate,  to  read  Ihe  Lord's 
prayer.  Booth  expressed  his  willingness  to  af- 
ford them  this  gratification,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  expectantly  upon  him.  Booth  rose 
slowly  and  reverently  from  his  chair.  It  was 
wonderful  to  watch  the  play  of  emotions  that 
convulsed  his  countenance.  He  became  death- 
ly pale,  and  his  eyes  turned  tremblingly  up- 
wards, were  wet  with  tears.  As  yet  he  had 
not  spoken.    The  silence  could  be  felt.   It  had 


I  become  absolutely  painful,  until  at  last  the 
!  spell  was  broken  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  as 
I  his  rich-toned  voice,  from  white  lips  syllabled 
!  forth  :  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,'  &c, 
!  with  a  fervid  solemnity  that  thrilled  all  hearts. 
]  He  finished.  The  silence  continued.  Not  a 
!  voice  was  heard,  nor  a  muscle  moved  in  his 
!  rapt  audience,  until  from  a  remote  corner  in 
!  the  room  a  subdued  sob  was  heard,  and  the  old 
!  gentleman  (the  host)  stepped  forward  with 
;  streaming  eyes  and  tottering  frame,  and  seized 
!  Booth  by  the  hand,  '  Sir,'  said  he  in  his  broken 
!  accents,  you  have  afforded  me  a  pleasure  for 
!  which  my  whole  future  life  will  feel  grateful. 
!  I  am  an  old  man,  and  every  day  from  boyhood 
!  to  the  present  time  I  thought  I  had  repeated 
}  the  Lord's  prayer,  but  I  never  heard  it  before, 
!  never. ' 

!  '  You  are  right,'  replied  Booth ;  '  to  read  that 
!  prayer  as  it  ought  to  be  read  caused  me  the  se- 
!  verest  labor  and  study  for  thirty  years,  and  I 
!  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  my  rendering 
|  of  that  wonderful  production.  Hardly  one 
]  person  in  ten  thousand  comprehends  how  much 
!  beauty,  tenderness  and  grandeur  can  be  con- 
|  densed  in  a  space  so  small,  and  in  words  so 
I  simple.  That  prayer  itself  sufficiently  illus- 
!  trates  the  truth  of  the  Bible  and  stamps  upon 
!  it  the  seal  of  divinity.'  So  great  was  the  effect 
!  produced,  says  our  informer,  who  was  present, 
|  that  conversation  was  sustained  but  a  short 
|  time  longer  in  monosyllables,  and  almost  ceased; 
!  and  soon  after  at  an  early  hour  the  company 
;  broke  up  and  retired  to  their  several  homes 
!  with  sad  faces  and  full  hearts. 

!  Forgot  to  Look  Up. — I  have  somewhere  | 
!  seen  the  story  of  a  man  who  went  one  eve-! 
|  ning  to  steal  com  from  a  neighbor's  field.  He  ] 
!  took  his  little  boy  with  him  to  sit  on  the  fence  j 
!  and  keep  a  look  out  and  give  a  warning  in  case  ] 
{ any  one  should  come  along.  The  man  jump- } 
|  ed  over  the  fence  with  a  large  bag  on  his  arm,  [ 
r  and  before  commencing  to  take  the  corn  he  j 
|  looked  all  around,  and,  not  seeing  any  one,  he  I 
I  was  just  about  to  fill  his  bag.  Then  the  little  j 
I  fellow,  his  son, — a  good  little  fellow  he  was,  ] 
!  too, — cried  out.  ! 
j  "Father,  there  is  one  way  you  havn't  look-| 
led  yet!"  | 
j  The  father  was  startled,  and  supposed  that } 
j  some  one  was  coming.  He  asked  his  son ! 
j  which  way  he  meant.  1 
|  "Why,  said  the  little  boy,  you  forgot  to  look ! 
I  up!"  ! 
!  The  father  was  conscience-stricken ;  he  came ! 
|  back  over  the  fence,  took  his  little  boy  by  the  ] 
j  hand,  and  hurried  quietly  home  without  the  | 
j  corn  which  he  had  desired  to  take.  ! 


To  Cider  Drinkers. — After  your  cider  lias  j 
become  "hard,"  or  sour  in  the  Spring  or  Sum-  ! 
mer,  you  may  convert  it  into  a  delicious  bever-  ] 
age  by  adding  two  pounds  of  strained  honey  ! 
per  gallon  ;  after  it  is  dissolved,  let  it  stand  in  ] 
a  moderately  warm  place  until  minute  bubles  I 
rise  around  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  when  it  | 
should  be  tightly  bottled,  and  left  in  a  cool  eel- 1 
lar  for  several  weeks.  It  is  then  more  delicate  j 
to  the  palate  and  more  wholesome  to  the  stom- ! 
ach,  than  much  of  the  falsely-called  champagne  j 
of  the  American  market.  | 


Aquariums. — Aquariums  are  now  so  well! 
understood,  as  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  become  [ 
essentials  in  the  room-gardening  of  all  persons  1 
of  taste.  Growing  plants,  fishes  and  water  | 
reptiles  are  placed  in  the  same  globe  or  tank  of] 
water,  and  the  gases  which  the  fish  reject  are  ] 
the  food  of  the  plants  ;  while  the  plants,  on  I 
the  other  hand,  prepare  the  elements  necessary  | 
for  the  health  of  the  fish.  By  this  beautiful  ] 
principle  of  reciprocity,  both  plants  and  ani-  ] 
mals  remain  in  perfect  health,  without  the  wa-  { 
ter  scarcely  ever  being  changed.  A  tank  for  I 
plants  and  animals  might  form  the  base  of  a  j 
pretty  parlor  ornament,  a  central  portion  con- 1 
sisting  of  a  case  for  ferns  and  similar  plants,  ] 
and  a  cage  for  birds  on  the  top. 


In  California  female  servants  get  from  $20  to  1 
$30  a  month,  and  laborers  from  $50  to  $125  I 
per  month.   These  are  gold  rates.  i 


ANECDOTE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith,  it  is  well  known,  was  fond  of 
!  music,  practiced  it,  at  times,  from  his  early 
;  years,  and,  during  his  continential  tour,  turned 
|  his  limited  execution  on  the  violin  to  good  ac- 
|  count,  by  occasionally  making  a  tune  upon  it 
|  the  purchase  of  a  meal  and  a  lodging.  His 
|  performances,  however,  were  all  by  ear ;  he 
i  did  not  even  understand  the  difference  of  the 
j  characters  in  which  music  is  written.  His 
]  friend,  Roubiliac,  knowing  that  the  poet  valued 
j  himself  on  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the 
\  science,  determined  to  play  upon  his  vanity, 
i  One  day  he  asked  him  to  give  him  a  tune  (he 
]  also  knew  something  of  music),  telling  him 
j  that  the  style  in  which  he  had  performed  made 
i  him  wish  that  he  would  again  play  the  same 
\  melody,  that  he  might  write  it  down.  Gold- 
j  smith,  proud  of  being  thought  a  musician,  and 
|  tickled  with  the  artist's  flattery,  immediately 
j  consented. 

Roubiliac  then  called  for  a  sheet  of  paper, 
I  and  scoring  on  it  a  few  lined  staves,  requested 
|  his  friend  to  begin.  Goldsmith  accordingly 
[  proceeded  to  play,  and  Roubiliac  to  write ; 
j  but  what  he  put  down  only  consisted  of  ran- 
j  dom  dots  and  strokes,  such  as  any  one  might 
[  write  who  was  as  ignorant  as  himself.  When 
j  both  had  done,  Roubiliac  showed  the  paper  to 
|  Goldsmith,  who,  affecting  to  look  over  it  with 
|  great  attention,  said  it  was  perfectly  correct, 
j  and  that,  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he 
j  never  could  have  believed  that  he  was  so  good 
j  a  musician,  as  to  write  down  music  only  by 
j  the  aid  of  his  ear. 

SCALDS  AND  BUBNS. 

On  the  instant  of  the  accident,  plunge  the 
part  under  cold  water.  This  relieves  the  pain 
in  a  second,  and  allows  all  hands  to  become 
composed.  If  the  part  cannot  be  kept  under 
water,  cover  it  over  with  dry  flour,  an  inch 
deep  or  more.  In  both  cases  pain  ceases  be- 
cause the  air  is  excluded.  In  many  instances 
nothing  more  will  be  needed  after  the  flour; 
simply  let  it  remain  until  it  falls  otf,  when  a 
new  skin  will  be  found  under.  In  severer 
cases,  while  the  part  injured  is  under  water, 
simmer  a  leek  or  two  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
with  half  their  bulk  of  hog's  lard,  until  the 
leeks  are  soft ;  then  strain  through  a  muslin 
rag.  This  makes  a  greenish-colored  ointment, 
which,  when  cool,  spread  thickly  on  a  linen 
cloth  and  apply  it  to  the  injured  part.  If  there 
are  blisters,  let  out  the  water.  When  the  part 
becomes  feverish  and  uncomfortable,  renew 
the  ointment,  and  a  rapid,  painless  cure  will  be 
the  result,  if  the  patient,  in  the  meanwhile, 
lives  exclusively  on  fruits,  coarse  bread,  and 
other  light,  loosening  food. 

If  the  scald  or  burn  is  not  very  severe — 
that  is,  if  it  is  not  deeper  than  the  outer  skin — 
an  ointment  made  of  sulphur,  with  lard  enough 
to  make  it  spread  stiffly  on  a  linen  rag,  will  be 
effectual.  The  leek  ointment  is  most  needed 
when  there  is  ulceration  from  neglected  burns, 
or  when  the  injury  is  deeper  than  the  surface. 
As  this  ointment  is  very  healing  and  soothing 
in  the  troublesome  excoriations  of  children, 
and  also  in  foul,  indolent  ulcers,  and  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  modifying,  or  preventing  alto- 
gether, the  pitting  of  small-pox,  it  would  ans- 
wer a  good  purpose  if  families  were  to  keep  it 
on  hand  for  emergencies — the  sulphur-oint- 
ment for  moderate  cases,  and  the  leek-ointment 
in  those  of  greater  severity,  or  of  a  deeper  na- 
ture.— Mall's  Journal  of  Health. 

Flowers  in  Winter. — The  best  geraniums 
for  Winter  blooming  in  the  house  are  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  Zonale  or  Horse-shoe  fam- 
ily. These  are  free  growers,  adapt  themselves 
well  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  parlor,  and  are 
seldom  out  ot  bloom.  To  flower  well,  they 
should  be  potted  on  through  the  Summer,  and 
well  pinched  to  make  them  of  good  shape. 
The  colors  are  white,  pink,  orange,  red,  scar- 
let and  crimson,  in  many  different  shades.  If 
bedded  out  in  the  Summer,  they  will  grow 
very  strong  and  may  be  potted  before  the  frost, 
and  will  soon  bloom.  The  varieties  with  gold 
and  silver  foliage  are  not  as  well  adapted  for 
parlor  culture  as  the  plain-leafed  kinds,  but  do 
well  in  a  green-house. 


While  encamped  at  the  Walnut  Springs,  a  short  distance  from  Monterey,  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  the  old  General  (Taylor)  and  Major 
Bliss  were  seated  in  his  tent,  and  wishing  some  fresh  water,  sent  the  negro  boy,  his  servant,  to  the  spring,  a  very  diminutive  one,  to  bring  some. 
Very  soon  the  boy  returned  without  any,  saying  that  a  big  volunteer  was  at  the  spring,  and  told  him  he  would  break  his  neck  if  he  touched  the 
water.  The  General  said  to  Bliss,  "I  must  go  and  see  about  this."  So  taking  the  bucket,  he  started  for.the  spring,  but  soon  returned  with  it 
empty.  On  Bliss  inquiring  why  he  also  had  failed,  the  General  answered  that  "  the  volunteer  threatened  to  break  my  neck  if  I  touched  the 
water,  and  he  looked  as  though  he  intended  to  do  it !" 
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^Tariaus  Matters, 


TWO  REMARKABLE  WATCHES. 


The  Markets, 


WOONSOCKET  RETAIL  MARKET. 

[For  the  week  ending  Dec.  20,  1867.] 

FARM  PKODCOTB,  FUF.L,  Ac. 


|  J}  E  C  O  B  A      LEAS      AND       COLOR  CO.' 

i    So.  150  North  4lb  Street,  rnii.AHEi.rinA,  Pa. 

Beat  I'AINT  known  for  Houses,  Iron  fronts,  Tin  Roofi,  and 
;  Damp  Walls,  Kaii.coM)  I'akh  and  BB1DGXB. 


Gkokgb  the  3d  was  the  fortunate  recipient  of  f 

the  smallest  watch  ever  made,  which  was  con- 1  suLw^'tda.  ...  *3o|  Beans  §  quart 

structed  by  the  famous  chronometer  maker,  j  gati§  bush\\\\\\*.!.5U!*i  52 1  outon.".7.V.'.'.'. 
Arnold,  and  was  set  in  a  riuir  like  a  jewel.    It  I  „  oroofbiks,  *c. 

.  '  =  Flour   $14al7.50  KalBlns  

contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  s  corn  Meal  *' 46  Molasses  #  gai. 

.       .  ,     ,  .         ,  J  =  Rye  $1  50   Y.  11.  Tea  

parts,  and  weiirhed  lust  about  as  many  trrains.  i  Saieratus  luaino  |  Black  Tea  8tica$i  io 

,  .  .  i  Kerosene  Oil  70o  |  Oil  W  gal  $1  0(1  = 

so  that  the  parts  averaged  one  grain  each,  the  =  cheese  #  tb  24c  Fluid  *gai  *i  oo  =  „ 

a        ,      ,         ,      .   .  .     ,.  .,.,!  Butter  y  lb  60o   Candles  Wlb  26a45c  I  \y 

fly-wheel  and  pinion  actually  weighing  the  I  CodilshT.  Bo  |  Egg»  lb  doi  48c  i  " 

„  -  j.l  Java  Coffee  ^  tb  45c   Lard  Tg  lb  20c  % 

Ul  COlirSe,  Ol'dl-  =  Mackerel,  new  lual2o  |  Sugar      tb  14al9c  I 


..$6a9  M 

 16c 

  1.30 

...  $2.<JU 

...22a26c 
...7llal0U 
*1  60 


PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs 
:  wears  longer  than  lead. 


100  li  e.  will  paint  as  much  a 


less  that  of  lead,  and 
0  lbs.  of  lend,  and  wear  longer.  | 


EVERYMAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 
Youuk  and  Old  llaklni  II .  m  y. 

The  LOW E  IMPROVED  PRINTING  r BESSES  »re  the  best 
and  cheapest  portable  Card  and  Job  Presses  t-r,r  Invented.— 
(  »rJf.  Bill  HeadjuJ  rculars.  Labels,  *c,  cau  be  .rlote.iat  a 
trlOIni:  e»|„  inc.-  i  t  I'ren's,    »10,  16,  »3  and  20.  Inc.- 

of  an  OOae  with  Press,— (IS,  28,  40,  48  aad  70.  Send  for  a 
circular  l„  the  LOWE  Jul  1-H  i  i.MIANY,  2J  VI  AIM  ST, 

BOBIO.N. 


This  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  Is  the  M  iiitfst  and  most  = 
DURABLE Lead  known.  They  also  sell  the  best  VAKMM1  EG  | 
and  JAPANS. 

Feb.  23,  1867.  eow-pt-lj  l  £ 


THE  1HH  (,(.!MS  MAY. 

Rt'611  YI.V A M A,  O.,  Aug.  14,  1867. 


A  K  I  1  I  1(1  V  I  LEGI4, 

The  "  JKWETT  PATENT  LEGS'  are 
lUinllted  bv  '* 
makers  to  I 


admitted  by  those  who  haee  worn  other 


THE  BEST 

FOUOOMFOLT,  BUsri.iaiTT,  and  DD- 
BAOILlTr. 
Manufactun-d  be  OKO.  H.  Kosrrr.lt,  33 
Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Send  for  a  circular. 
f^Lrgsof  other  makers  repaired. 


fl'RKINGTON  8 

\  i:i.  I  'I  tlll  i:  CICOUP  HYItUP. 


i     A  SURE  and  safe  remedy  for  the  Croup.   Also  the  eery  best 
•j£ivpO' rapidly,  but  gives  perfect  satisfaction  In  every  |  nrtlc|e  |n  ,„c  for  Whooping  Cough,  Cracks,  l'„lds.  4e  ,  for 

=  case  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.   In  my  practice  I  very  I  Adults  or  Children.    A  standard  >  amltr  Medicine  fur  nj  ar.v 


seventeenth  part  of  a  grain 

nary  tools  Were  USeleSS  for  SUCh  micrOSCOpicj  BeefslMk  j£SRi£L  18.!*,!    Gkntb:-!  have  been  dealing  in  propr.et.rj  medicine,  for  I  B 

Work,  and  Arnold  had  first  tO  make  a  Special  |  5eef'  c"rn,ed  12a'£°   £?ul,,7 25a??0  I  the  last  fourteen  vears,  and  have  never  before  found  a  prep,  i 

*  !  Tongues,  clear  25c  |  Shoulders  16c  =  i 

Set  Of  implements  for  it      The   Kill"'   Was   SO  =  Mutton  MaStlc  I  Sauaage.  18c  I  aratlon  that  would  equal  your  "  Pain  Killer."   It  not  only  sells  j 

.  '  6  =  Veal  l.ialoo   Tripe  12c 

pleased  with  the  wonder  that  ho  rewarded  the  I  Pork.freah  I6a20c|  Pork,  Bait  i6c 

Skillful  donor  With  five  hundred  guineas.     The  j  vrr  FEKL  Y     REVIEW  ~OF    THE    NEW    YORE  I  ^  Prescribe  patent  medicine",  but,  baling  entire  c.nn-  I  ^^^^^ZZ^"^^^^ 

Emperor  of  Russia  wanted  a  watch  like  it  nidi  ^«Tri»T~     .VZJZr      YORK  >  dence  in  your  "  Pain  Killer,"  and  knowing  that  it  possesses;    K.  r„;il..  i,y  u„-      ,  ,,..,„,.  ii.  h.  bckrington.  ci.-n^i 

x,uipciui  ot  HUSSld  V,  anieu  a  W  dlCU  like  It,  and  .  WHOLESALE  MARKETS.  \  valuable  medical  properties,  I  freely  use  It  In  my  dally  rrac.  j  and  Druggist,  Providence,  R.  1.    Also  for  sale  by  Druggist. 

(  ffered  Arnold  One   thousand   guineas  for  itS=    The  wholesale  markets  the  past  week  have  been  marked  by  f  tiCe.   It  Is  the  most  standard  medicine  I  have  for  sale,  and  I  fi*'nr'nill-v-   

_        .    _  ,    .  .         i  ,   ,  .       .„  ,     =  a  material  advance  in  breadstuffs  and  a  decline  In  cotton. —  =  e     ...     ,„     ,  ,         ,,  .         ,        ,  =  ™" 

Counterpart;  but  in  Order  that  his  gift  lO  the  |  There  Is  a  very  light  stock  of  all  grains.  ;  many  families  Id  this  vicinity  would  ob  soon  think  of  being  out  i 

K.  >  i.  .  ,      ,  >it        ,    ,  1    FLOUR  has  fluctuated,  and  advanced  from  25  to  75  cents  alol  ukef  or  BREAD  as  without  a  bottle  of  Pain  Killer  In  the 

ing  might  not  be  depreciated,  and  at  the  same  =  barrel  during  the  week.  i ,  Yours  m,, 

time  to  preserve  its  unique  character,  Arnold  re- 1  c^'L^XwlrdSSc'y'  20 *  bu*be1'  ^  "  lhe  I       '  '      isaac  a.  doram,  m.  p. 

fused  the  Offer.  |  ^^&£%5££V&*  bu»h^P°rt         h°me        !    C.  P.  Benson  *  Co.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  write:-"  Your  ) 

T  .  .    =    oats  have  also  been  active,  with  no  material  advance.  =  Pain  Killer  1b  the  most  popular  proprietary  medicine  sold  In: 

in  strong  contrast  to  this  tiny  time-keeper,  is  I   rye  ib  held  much  higher  and  baB  advanced,  with  a  very  light  |  lnl8  Slate...  i 

a  Watch  in  the  form  Of  a  Skull,  Which  formerly  |    Poek  has  declined,  and  Is  lessactlye.  I    J.  H.  McCall,M.  D.,  Quitman,  Ga.,  says:   "I  have  no  doubt  I 

belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of|  co™h^Mdechne^ 

Scots,  and  Was  bequeathed  tO  her  maid  Of  hon-  I  "een  m'"ie     'hB  l0W6"  PriC68    h"B  reaclled  Bince  lhe  war-      I    PERRY  DA  VIS  4  SON,  Manufacturers  and  Proprietor,  74  \ 
-.1        c  ,  Tl  .       .    .,  ,         I" I  High  Btreet,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  384  St.  Taul  Btreet,  Montreal,  1 

or,  Jlary  seton.    It  is  of  silver  gilt;  and  on  =  "  "  = 


I  WMl  CHOCOLATE  AMD  COCOA. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION,  I8G7. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

American,  French,  Homffiopathio 
and 


the  forehead  of  the  skull  is  the  figure  of  death,  I  Special  Ho.tiC£S, 

with  scythe  and  sand  glass,  standing  between  a  |   „  

palace  and  a  cottage  with  one  foot  on  the  I  mother  bailey  s  quieting  syrup,  for  chil- 

.1*111     c       i        «  .     .  ,  =  DREN,  renders  the  process  of  Teething  easy.   Large  Bottles 

threshold  of  each.    On  the  posterior  part  there  |  only  ^  cenl8  Soldpby  Drugg|st8 
ii  a  representation  of  time,  also  with  a  scythe,  |  4w-48] 
and  near  him  the  emblem  of  eternity — a  ser-  j  ™~;™;™;^ 
pent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.    On  one  side  off 
the  ckull  there  are  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  | 


i  Canada;  17  Southampton  Row,  London,  England. 


^LLEN'S 


I.lIiVr.   ISA  I>  SAM. 


CharleB  Farmer,  Druggist,  writes  from  Ovid,  Michigan :    "  I  | 


Leaf,  Florcer  and  Fruit 
<>/  ifte  Cvcoa,  irith  a 
pod  opened. 


VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 

PREPARED  COCOA, 

BEOIJA, 

Cocoa   Paste,  IlomceopatliUi 
Cocoa,    Cocoa  Shells, 
Cracked  Cocoa,  ifc. 


GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  i  CO.,  Boston,  MaBB.  =  have  just  sold  the  last  bottle  of  au.en'8  Lu*o  Balbam.  I|  I  mHESB  Manufacrures  to  which  first  PPFMims 


ITCH  I   ITCH  I  1   ITCH  I  I  I 
SCRATCH  I   SCRATCH  I  I   SCRATCH  Ml 
In  from  10  to  48  liourB, 

the  garden  of  Eden,  and  on  the  other  side  a  j  wdeaton'b  ointment        cures        the  itod. 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  each  set  off  I  wiieaton's  ointment        cures        salt  rheum 

,  I  Wueaton's  Ointment 


cures 


Tf.ti  er. 


I  sells  like 'hot  cakes,' and  gives  univerbai.  satisfaction.'  |  j_  „av0  becrl  aw..rae(j'by  ^  chicf  l^lltut.  V \n<  l 
I  Stanley  4  Skipper,  Chippewa  Fails,  Wis.,  write:  "We  !  Fairs  of  tlio  Union,  and  at  tho  PAKI3  EXPOSITH  )N 
i  wish  you  would  send  a  good  supply  of  Allen'b  Long  Bal-  I  OF  1807,  are  an  excellent  diet  for  cliildren,  invalids 
[  sam,  as  it  ,s  getting  to  be  one  of  the  necessary  Institutions  of  [         ^SC*^  ^  ^ 

|  the  country.  It  seUB  well,  and  gives  entire  BatiBlaction  to  those  =  or  coffeCi  aml  are  l  ecomnieudcd  by  the  mo^t  eminent 
I  using  it."  |  physiciaus. 

f  F.  L.  Allen,  a  well-known  druggist,  at  New  London,  Conn.,  j  For  $ule  ly  tne pr;nc;pal  Grocers  in  the  United  States. 
|  writes  us  that  Alt.en'6  Lung  Bai.bam  is  favorably  fecelved  | 


with  an  appropriate  legend.    The  inside  of  the  I  „ 

1  r    r  °  =  Wueaton's  Ointment 

skull  is  as  elaborately  wrought.    The  watch  I  wueaton's  ointment 

part  is  entire,  and  performs  well,  and  it  has  a  I  wueaton's  ointment        cures        every  kind 

Silver  bell  of  musical   sound    linon  which  the  ^  OF  HUMOR  like  Magio.  I  of  the  country.   The  demaud  for  It  from  California  Is  largefor  |  TJEDDING'S 

musical   SOUntl,  Upon  WniCU  tD.es    Price,  SO  cents  a  box ;  by  mail,  60  cents.   Address  WEEKS  |  a  mecjicine  B(,  recently  offered  for  sale.  We  have  sold  hundreds  1  & 


cures         BArhers1  Itou.  =  by  the  afflicted.  He  says :  " )  have  retailed  nearly  four  dozen  |  WALTER    BAKER  &  CO., 

cureB  Old  Sores.        I  bottles  over  my  counter,  and  it  has  given  good  latiBractiOD."     f    X>OVCliesters       ....  2VXass 

Many  letters  like  the  above  are  daily  received  from  all  parts  \ 


I  of  dozens  to  go  to  that  far-off  region  of  gold.  It  cures,  and  r 
1  that  accounts  for  its  oreat  suooebs.  None  use  who  do  not,  | 
|  in  return,  recommend  it  to  their  friends  Hence  Ub  great  sale.  \ 
I  Price  $1  per  bottle. 


hours  are  Struck.     A  Cliaiu  is  fixed  tO  the  relic,  !  A  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
but  it  is  much  tOO  heavy  tO  be  WOril:  it  W'asi    for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

_  .  ,  "  1  I     Boston,  Aug.  26,  1867.  ly-35 

douh  Je^s  mtenueu  to  occupy  a  stationary  place  =   ,  „  ,  mn  iim  i'i  

on  hprie  (lieu,  or  private  altar.  | 

|    Bt-w  ^duerttsBmetitsA 

Capt.  Samuel  Parsons,   of  Northampton,  |  a„.r.„==  

Mass.,  recently  lost  nearly  100  sheep.    They  Ijames  vick, 
were  turned  into  a  pasture  in  Westhampton,  j 
where,  during  the  recent  storm,  they  com- 1 
menced  eating  laurel,  which  poisoned  them.  [ 

Laegb  quantities  of  oyster  shells  are  thrown  f 
into  the  streets  in  the  country  villages  and)       $EE0Si  m  pLQRAL  GUIDE  FOR  18G8, 

market  towns.  They  make  a  good  road  bed,  =  Is  now  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  makes  a  work  of  =  x-  -q  d  «  m  c*  *  ronton 
.     .  ,  ;  „  i       j.     •  I  about  one  hundred  large  paees,  containing  full  descriptions  of  i  No-  °9  B'ora8eld  Street,  BOSTON. 

but  can  be  more  usefully  employed  in  improv-  =  art,,  a         "i"™"  ul  |  „  „  

I  THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES  GROWN,  = 


Russia.  Salve, 

(Established  1806,) 
IB  THE  TROYZHSAX  EFMKDY  JOB 

AUD  ALL  FLESH 


IMPORTER  ANT)  GROWER  OF 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
Kochealer,  IV.  V. 

VICE'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


IJTOWl! 

SEWING  1!A<  ItlM  r*. 

\        FOR  FAMILY  SEWING  AND  MANUFACTURING. 
AWARDED 

The   Gold  Medal 
At   the   Paris  Expozition. 

pi.fMJint  .t  i\  i  t.i:, 

GENERAL  N.  E.  AGENTS, 


:  BURNS,  SCALDS,  CUTS.  BRUISES, 
|  WOUNDS. 
=  For  Chilblains,  Chapped  Hands,  Tiles,  and  old  Scrofulous 
i  Sores,  Eruptions,  Blotches,  Salt  Rheum,  and  all  Cutaneous 
I  Diseases. 

I  The  RUSSIA  SALVE  Is  a  PCREf.Y  tegktaui.i:  ointment, 
1  made  from  the  very  best  materials,  and  combines  In  Itself 
|  greater  healing  powers  than  any  other  preparai'on  before  the 
=  public  Its  timely  application  has  been  the  niejns  of  saving 
|  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  and  of  relievlDg  avast  amount  of 
i  suffering.  Fifty  years'  genera]  use  of  the  Rubs  la  Salve  is  a 
I  noble  guarantee  of  Its  incomparable  virtues  as  a  healing  oint- 
:  ment. 

5    Price,  25  cents.  Sample  box  sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.— 

:  For  sale  bv  all  Druggists  and  Aputuecaries. 

I    REDDING  4  CO.,  Proprietors.  Boston.  Mass. 


IV01 


ing  the  soil.  They  are  easily  decomposed  by  I 
fire  and  wTater. 


with  plain  directions  for  Sowing  Seed,  Culture,  Ac.  It  Is  Beau- 
E  tifully  Illustrated,  with  more  than  one  UITNDRED  FENE  wood 
I  engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a 

|  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE  OF  FLOWERS. 

SOME  men  are  like  Cat3.  YOU  may  Stroke  the  j  Well  printed,  on  the  finest  paper,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


fur  the  right  way  for  years,  and  hear  nothing  |  «^s*»n}''i«n.?.t  instructive  works  of  the  kindjmbii.hed 


VEIVEXIAi'V  I.lrVIMEINT. 


PIANOS. 


THE  PIANO  OF  AMERICA 


A  HUMBUG. 


How  often  we  hear  this  expression  from  persons  reading  ad- 
3  all  who  apply,  by  mall,  post-paid,  for  Ten  Cents,    vertisenients  of  Patent  Medicines,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
,  „,  T>..f  ««rt:,I™t..ll,,  *-r.~A        4l  . „ :i   \  which  Is  not  half  the  cost.  they  may  be  right.   It  Is  over  19  years  since  I  introduced  my 

but  puning.  But  accidentally  tread  on  the  tail,  ;   Address  james  vick,  Rochester,  n.  y.     medicine,  the  vimetiam  Uausmi,  to  the  pubUo.  I  bad  no 

«efl  nil  momorv  of  formpr  l  ioilnotc  !o  fomnllon   ^     Dec.  21,  1867.  2w-51     =  money  to  advertise  it,  bo  I  left  It  for  sale  with  a  few  drugglsH 

ana  all  memory  01  IOrmer  kintlnCSS  IS  tOlgOtten.  |  ,  |  ,   ;  aIld  „;,ir,.k,.,.|,er8  through  asinall  section  of  the  country,  many 

 „,„  ,  lrio.mrviL.^,,irD    t.j.        ,  i  ,    :  taking  it  with  great  reluctance;  but  I  told  them  to  let  any  one 

 .,  I  TC^r)L,T;;Vs  r'AMJ,-S.-In«lead  of  spending  your  money  for  ;  have  fi,  and  if  it  did  not  do  aU  I  stated  on  my  pamphlet,  no 

=  AJ  ToyB  that  amuse  for  a  day,  buy  for  your  children  Games  \  one  neeu  pay  forlt.  In  80me  Blores  two  or  three  bottles  were 
|  that  are  alwayB  new.   Buy  any  of  |  ,alten  on  fafo  by  perBons  present.   I  was,  by  many,  thought 

I  />       .  i,  e  ^,  ,       jp't  I  crazy,  and  that  would  be  the  last  they  would  see  of  me.   But  I 

z  J*  JA  Jl  I  *  lj  I\  I    a7   Ii  .1  .1/  /'.,»,  |  knew  my  medicine  was  no  humbug.   In  about  two  months  I 

=  and  vou  will  be  sure  of  something  interesting  and  GENFRAL  ^  began  to  receive  orders  for  more  Liniment,  some  calling  It  my 
In  Smithfleld,  27th  lilt.,  by  Rev  Dr  Taft,  Mr.  Adam  Hurdis,  |  LY  INSTRUCTIVE.    All  the  dealer!  have  them.   Send 'stamp  i  vafuable  Liniment,  who  had  refused  to  sign  a  receipt  when  I 
of  Olneyville,  to  Ml6E  Sarah  Brlden  of  Central  lalls  ;  also  by  i  for  Catalogue  to      MILTON  BRADLEY  &  CO    Publishers     =        lt  at  their  store.   Now  my  sales  are  millions  of  bottles 
the  same,  Mr.  Robert  Brlden  of  Central  lalls,  to  Miss  Alice  I  *  Springfield  Mass  I  yearly,  and  all  for  cash.    I  warrant  It  superior  to  anT^olher 

Butonwond  of  Lonsdale.  "    ~  ."<". 


B^arriages. 


In  Uxbridge'  Nov.  27lh,  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Burr,  Mr.  Alfred  Daw-  \ 
Bon,  of  WorceBter,  to  Carrie  A.,  daughter  of  S.  W.  Smith,  of  = 
Uxbridge. 

In  Htjpedale,  Milford,  Mass.,  Dec.  -1th,  Chaa.  H  Metcalf  to  I 
N-  Marion  Carpenter,  both  of  Milford.  I 

In  West  Medway,  Mass.,  26th  ull.,  David  R.  Williams  of  Barre,  ! 
to  Alvlra  O.  Pond.  | 

In  Holllslon,  Mass.,  Henry  J.  Hancock  of  Milford,  to  Mary  E  I 
Tiaker,  of  Holliston.  = 

In  Webster,  Mass.,  Dec.  12lh,  Gilbert  D.  Gunn  of  Sutton,  to  = 
Charlotte  WlUey,  of  Webster.  = 


deaths. 


In  Providence,  12th  InBt.,  Albert  C.  Peckham,  of  North  Situ-  \ 
ate,  ag*>d  2ti  years.   16th  Inst.,  Eli  MeBPinger,  In  the  5'id  year  of  | 


his  age,  formerly  hospital  steward  of  First  regiment,  H.  I.  Light  l 
Artiller 
tucket. 


und  son  of  the  late  Captain  £11  Messlnger,  of  Paw-  \ 


Dec.  21,  1867. 

IJOLID  A  T  gOODS. 

Christmas  Presents, 
NEW    YEARS  GIFTS. 

NOW  RECEIVING,  AT  TIIE 

Patriot  BookStorx?t 

WOONSOCKET, 

a  fine  assortment  of  goods,  suitable  for  IIoll- 
day  Presenis,  comprising  elegant  Bibles,  Ladles' 
Work  Boxes,  Glove  Boxes,  Handkerchief  Boxes,  Port- 
able Desks,  Ladles*  Companions,  Fancy  Boxes,  Photo- 
graph Albums,  Fortmonales,   Wallets,  Splendid  Diaries, 


i  medicine  for  the  cure  of  Croup,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Chollc,  : 
1  Vomiting,  Spasms  and  Sea  Sickness,  as  an  internal  remedy.—  \ 
1  i  It  Is  perfectly  Innocent  to  take  internally,— Bee  oath  accom- : 
I  panyliiK  each boiHe,—  and  externally  fur  Chronic  Iiheumatism,  : 
!  Headache,  Mumps,  Frosted  Feet,  BruiRt-B,  .-*prHli.B,  Old  Sores,  = 
I  Swellings,  Sore  Throats,  Ac,  Ac.  Sold  by  all  the  DruggiBU.—  j 
|  Depot,  66  Cortlandt  Btreet,  New  York. 


|  Tue  increasing  demand  for  these  Planovlsa  Btru£  tcbt  of 
I  their  superiority;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent 
|  judges  to  be 

I  EQUAL  TO  TUE  BEST  PIANO  MADE. 

\  Reference  can  be  given  to  Tuoupandk  of  Residents 
\  throughout  the  country.  Also  to  If  AMY  Scdoolb  and  Semin- 
l  ARIFH,  where  they  have  stood  the  bard  use  and  practice  of 
\  years,  and 

I      Have  f£l-ve*i\  Entlic  interaction 

to  those  using  them.   They  arc  the  , 

Cheapest  first-Class  Pianos  in  the  Market. 


WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS. 


;  jyt.  WADSWORTH'S 

T>\~y  XJp  I 


l  FOR  THE  CATARRH.  — A  perfect  and  speedy  enre  for  this 
I  loathsome  disease  In  Ub  worst  form.  No  perBon  aulfcring  from 
I  Catarrh,  or  a  bad  Cold  in  the  Head,  should  hesitate  a  moment, 
=  but  prccure  the  remedy  at  once  and  be  cured.  There  Is  not 
!  any  mistake  in  the  above.  Price  Ifcl  per  bottle.  Send  stamp 
=  fur  pamphlet,  all  about  Catarrh.  For  sale  by  the  Proprietor, 
|  II.  11.  BCKRINGTON,  Chemist  and  Uruggia,  I'ruvlden.:.-.  K. 
:  I.,  and  druggists  generally. 


JAMES    W.  f'OSE. 

Wareroome,    -    -   -   -    No.  G  Temple  Place, 

BOSTON. 


^IRE  1 


FICKII  FIKEII! 


I  DR.  RUSSELL'S  GREAT  AMERICAN  BURN  REMEDY 
|  removes  Ore  from  burns  in  ten  minutes. 


In  Northbridce,  Mass.,  Nor.  25th,  Prudence  T.  Carr,  wife  of  I 
Dea.  Geo.  M.  Can*,  aged  57  years  and  20  days.  I 
In  Pav-tucfePt,  10th  Inst.,  Mr.  John  L.  Chace,  aesd  65  years.  ; 
12th  ins'..,  Caroline  Roberts,  wife  of  Joseph  Gardner,  aged  37  = 
years.  f 

berland0rRDie'         JC™e7' 1Uh  '°Bl"  JaCOb  Metcalf'  °f  Cum'  I  Ladles'  Travellne  BagB,  and  many  other  articles  that  must  : 
t   „  .     „  ,         _       ~  n    ,  ,  „r  l  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.   CiTlease  call  and  examine  them.  I 

In  Foster,  Oct.  25th,  Isaac  C.  Barden,  aged  75  years.  =  * 

In  Milford,  Mass..  Mrs.  Olive  O.  Whitney,  aged  83  years.  9th  | 

ln.lt.,  Mr.  Samuel  Htlllard,  aged  58  years.  =   ""'  „„.„....„,. 

In  Saunderevllle,  Mass.,  Dec.  16th,  William  Place,  aged  65  j  J^REE  GIFTS  I 

ye*r8'  .....    .   „      „  _     _,,     ,  _   .,  I    A  Sii.k  Dekss  Pattkkm,  s 

In  Wrentham,  Mass.,  loth  InBt.,  Mary  Norton,  wife  of  Curtis  =  GoI  D  Watoii,  for  one  or  two  days'  service  In  any  town  or  vll-  - 
Stone,  aged  OS  years.  =  lage.   Particulars  and  gift   sent   free,  by  addressing,  with  !       for  (  holera,  and  Fcier  and  Ague. 

In  South  KUlingly,  Ct.,  6tb  Inst.,  Simeon  Spauldlng,  aged  90  I  stamp,  W.  HSK4  CO.,  No.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  :  For  sale  by  all  nruzglsls.  NEWKLL,  MAY  k  CO.,  21  k  23 
years.  "    Oct.  19,  1867.  3m-42    =  Haverhill  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Proprietors. 


FREE  GIFTS  I  I 


May's  Royal  Flavoring  Extracts, 

est  In  he  world  I 

|  MAY'S  OLD  CONSTITUTION  BITTERS— the  Great  Cure  for  j 
_______  =       Dyspepsia  and  Stomach  Disorders. 

TO  ALL  Ml!  NE  WELL'S  UNIVERSAL  COUGH  DROrS-InfaiUble  cure  In  j 
=       Throat  and  Chest  Complaints. 


j  J^OWLE'S 

-Pile  and  Humor  Cure. 

|5~  One  bottle  warranted  a  perfect  cure  In  all  kinds  of 
!  PILES.  Two  to  three  bottles  In  the  worst  cases  of  LEPROSY, 
!  SCROFULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  AM.  DiBKAfins  or  tub 
[Skin.  Foil  Internal  and  External  Cur.  Incaseoffatl- 
i  tire,  all  Denlers  will  rviurn  the  money,  and  charge  It  tu  the  pro>- 
:  prletor.   No  case  of  failure  In  Pile*,  or  Hfhoba  for  ten  year*. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist,  71  Pbinor  ST.f 
|  Boston.  Sold  everywhere. 

j  piANO  AND  SINOINQ 

FOR  TKACIIER8. 

MRS.  PAIGE  Is  very  successful  In  fitting  Teachers  of  Plano- 
F<  rte  and  Singing  by  her  new  method.  Time  required  from 
three  to  six  months.  Pupils  can  lit  by  correspondence,  after 
remaining  with  Mrs.  P.  one  week.  References  given  on  appli- 
cation. No  one  Is  authorized  to  teach  IbU  method  except  by 
permission  of  Mrs.  Paige,  who  Is  the  Inventor  and  sole  pro- 
prietor. Circulars  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  .Music  Stores,  or 
address  MRS.  J.  B.  PAIGE,  24G  Washington  Street,  Rooms  9 
and  4. 


Domestic  Faults.— Homes  are  more  often  saddened  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  small  faults  than  by  the  actual  presence  of  any  decided  vice- 
These  evils  are  apparently  of  very  dissimilar  magnitude  ;  yet  it  is  easier  to  grapple  with  one  than  the  other.  The  Eastern  traveler  can  combine  bis 
force  and  hunt  down  the  tiger  that  prowls  upon  his  path,  but  he  can  scarcely  escape  the  mosquitoes  that  infest  the  air  he  breathes,  or  the  rJeas  that 
swarm  the  earth  he  treads.  The  drunkard  has  been  known  to  renounce  his  darling  vice  ;  the  slave  to  dress  and  extravagance,  her  besetting  sin  ;  but 
the  waspish  temper,  the  irritarmg  tone,  rude,  dogmatic  manners,  and  the  hundred  nameless  negligences  that  spoil  the  beauty  of  association,  have  rarely 
done  other  than  proceed  till  the  action  of  disgust  and  gradual  alienation  has  turned  all  the  currents  of  affection  from  their  course. 
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The  Farm  a»tl  Fireside. 
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The  Stack  ^Tard, 

FOOD  FOR  STOCK.  j 

The  following  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  f 
ou  the  best  food  for  stock,  is  worthy  of  consid-  { 
enitiou.  | 

"  Veiy  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the  j 
practical  feeder  to  the  selection  of  food  to  pro-  j 
dnco  a  certain  result.  The  breeder  should  be  I 
well  versed  in  the  chemical  qualities  of  foods,  1 
aud  of  their  adaptation  to  build  up  the  various  j 
paris  of  the  animal.  The  trainers  of  celebra-  i 
fed  pedestrians  and  pugilists  understand  this  j 
matter  much  better  than  the  farmer.  The  I 
race-horse  is  fed  on  oat-meal  and  eggs  for  the  § 
same  purpose.  The  laborer  who  has  constant  I 
strain  upon  the  muscles,  requires  a  diet  con-  j 
taining  much  nitrogenous  and  muscle-forming  | 
matter,  such  aa  lean  meat,  beans,  cheese,  &c.  I 
The  English  and  Scotch  laborers  are  able  to  | 
endure  great  fatigue  on  bread  and  cheese,  be-] 
cause  cheese  is  composed  principally  of  casein  j 
or  muscle-forming  food.  And  when  rearing  \ 
young  animals,  we  desire  to  expand  the  frame  1 
and  muscular  system  rather  than  to  lay  on  fat,  1 
we  should  select  a  food  for  that  purpose  rich  in  j 
gluten  or  its  equivalent.  For  developing  the  f 
muscular  system,  foods  are  valuable  in  propor-  ] 
tion  to  their  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter. —  [ 
And  of  this,  com  and  rye  contain  12  per  cent;  ] 
oat-meal  and  wheat  bran  1 8  per  cent. ;  oil  ] 
meal,  peas  and  beans  22  to  25  per  cent. ;  wheat  | 
straw  3,  corn  fodder  8,  meadow  hay  11,  pea| 
straw  12,  and  bean  straw  16  per  cent.  This  is } 
only  flesh-forming  matter.  Of  heat  and  fat- f 
producing  matter,  these  foods  contain : — Corn } 
78,  rye  G9,  oats  73,  wheat  bran  63,  oil  meal  51,  j 
peas  and  beans  60,  meadow  hay  53,  wheat  j 
straw  and  corn  fodder  35,  bean  straw  33,  and  j 
pea  straw  45  per  cent. 

This  shows  how  to  mix  an  appropriate  food  I 
for  young  animals.  Even  the  wheat  straw,  I 
containing  only  3  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  I 
matter,  possesses  38  per  cent,  of  nutriment,  \ 
and  when  mixed  with  bran  to  the  proportion  of  [ 
two  quarts  to  the  bushel  of  straw,  makes  a  | 
food  on  which  animals  will  grow  rapidly  .  It  j 
will  be  observed  that  oil  meal,  peas  and  beans  j 
are  very  desirable  food  for  developing  the  flesh,  \ 
and  as  they  possess  a  large  portion  of  phos- } 
phate  of  lime,  will  also  furnish  material  for ; 
the  bones.  The  legumin  of  the  pea  and  the ; 
beau,  and  the  casein  of  the  oil-bearing  seeds,  i 
are  identical  with  the  casein  of  milk.  This  is  j 
an  important  fact,  as  it  shows  the  propriety  of  | 
feeding  pea,  bean  and  oil  meal  to  cows  to  in- 1 
crease  the  production  of  milk.  We  havei 
found  from  experiment  that  pea  meal  is,  prac- 1 
tically,  more  valuable  when  fed  alone  in  pro-  j 
ducing  milk  than  oil  meal,  but  the  best  result  j 
was  produced  from  mixing  equal  weights  of  j 
oil  and  pea  meal  and  two  proportions  of  bran.  I 
This  blends  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  j 
best  feed  for  milch  cows.  That  food  which  j 
will  produce  the  best  quality  of  milk,  will  also 
develop  the  young  animal  into  the  finest  pro- ! 
portions. 

Corn  meal  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of: 
starch,  which  goes  to  keep  up  animal  heat  and 
produce  fat,  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening  animals  rather  than  produce 
milk  or  grow  the  young  animal.  We  have 
found  it  much  inferior  to  peas  or  oil  meal  or 
bran  in  producing  milk.  It  will  be  observed 
that  pea  and  bean  straw  and  com  fodder  pos- 
sess too  much  nutriment  to  be  neglected.  When 
mixed  with  more  concentrated  food  and  steam- 
ed, they  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  hay. 
To  feed  with  coarse  fodder,  the  carrot,  beet, 
parsnip  and  turnip  make  excellent  winter  food. 

But  the  successful  stock  feeder,  while  study- 
ing the  chemical  composition  of  the  various 
kinds  of  food  as  important  suggestions,  will, 
nevertheless,  depend  only  upon  practical  re- ! 
suits  to  guide  him.  It  is  not  difficult  nor  ex-  i 
pensive  to  bring  all  these  foods,  or  those  he  i 
can  conveniently  obtain,  to  the  test  of  actual j 
comparative  experiment  upon  his  own  prem- j 


The  Delaware  peach  crop  for  this  year  ex- 
ceeds that  of  1866  by  50  per  cent. 


HENS  AND  HEN  HOUSES. 

As  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  it  becomes  all j 
who  are  anxious  to  keep  their  fowls  in  good! 
condition,  free  from  disease  and  vermin,  to; 
take  the  proper  steps  to  secure  so  desirable  a  j 
result.  Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  | 
which  hens  are  kept  as  to  their  laying.  Hens  j 
that  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger,  that  are  fed  j 
only  with  cold  food,  and  that  not  of  the  best,  j 
cannot  be  expected  to  lay.  They  need  a  va- j 
riety  of  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  I 
object  should  be  to  make  their  diet  in  Winter i 
as  near  like  that  they  get  in  Summer  as  possi-  j 
ble.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  lay  j 
quite  as  well  in  early  Winter,  whatever  may  j 
be  their  treatment,  as  they  do  in  Spring,  but  j 
with  proper  care  they  will  well  repay  all  the  j 
extra  trouble.  Beef  or  pork  scraps  are  good  to  j 
feed  to  some  extent;  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye,  j 
meal,  buckwheat,  boiled  potatoes,  and  almost 
any  vegetable  cooked,  and  sometimes  cabbages 
and  other  vegetables  raw.  Lime  should  be 
placed  in  their  way,  oyster  or  clam  shells 
pounded  up,  that  they  can  pick  up,  sand  and 
gravel  for  the  same  purpose,  or  to  roll  in,  and 
all  these  in  sufficient  quantities.  Then  a  tight, 
comfortable  house  facing  southerly,  with  glass 
front  to  a  part  of  it  if  possible,  where  the  hens 
may  remain  during  the  coldest  days  in  Winter, 
and  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  with  a  sandy 
bottom  or  floor,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
roll  in  the  sand,  or  do  the  same  in  wood  ashes 
if  it  shall  be  supplied.  Then  an  adjoining 
apartment  should  be  arranged  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  roosts  to  accommodate  the  fowls. 
An  open  yard  should  also  connect  with  the 
above,  so  that  in  pleasant  weather  they  may, 
if  so  disposed,  take  an  airing.  A  great  num- 
ber should  never  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same 
house.  We  have  frequently  observed  that 
whenever  this  has  been  attempted  many  of  the 
fowls  have  died,  and  the  whole  have  proved 
unprofitable.  The  fact  is,  that  all  fowls  need 
attention,  as  well  as  all  the  other  stock  kept  on 
the  farm,  and  will  suffer  just  as  much  from 
neglect  as  any  other. 


and  above  what  is  required  to  sustain  life  will  | 
go  in  milch  cows  generally  to  the  production 
of.  milk,  or  to  the  growth  of  the  fcetus,  but  not  | 
in  all  cows  to  an  equal  extent ;  the  tendency  to  { 
the  secretion  of  milk  being  far  more  developed  f 
in  some  than  in  otheis. 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  food  in  | 
proportion  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal,  | 
however  far  it  may  apply  to  the  general  princi-  ] 
pie,  it  should,  I  think,  be  taken  with  some  | 
qualifications.  The  proportion  is  probably  f 
not  uniform  as  applied  to  all  breeds  indiscrimi-  ] 
nately,  though  it  may  be  more  so  applied  to  | 
animals  of  the  same  breed.  Bakewell's  idea  f 
was  that  the  quantity  of  food  required  depend- 1 
ed  much  on  the  shape  of  the  barrel ;  and  it  is  I 
well-known  that  an  animal  of  a  close,  compact,  | 
well-rounded  barrel  will  consume  less  than  one  | 
of  an  opposite  make.  1 


IpEBUV  IAK   OUANO  SUBSTITUT] 


BAUGH'S 


RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


MARK 


EAISE  SHEEP-  EAT  MUTTON. 


FOE  ALL  CROPS. 

Quick  in  its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  No.  20  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


=    July  27,  1867. 
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FEEDING  DAISY  COWS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  derive  some  valu- 
able information  from  the  following  article,  as 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  milch  cows 
should  have  to  enable  them  to  yield  a  generous 
supply  of  milk.  Those  persons  who  give  their 
dairy  stock  barely  enough  food  to  keep  their 
bones  from  showing  too  plainly,  need  to  learn 
that  true  economy  requires  the  most  liberal 
amount  of  the  most  nutritive  food,  varied  at 
times,  to  secure  the  largest  quantity  of  good 
milk.  In  a  recent  publication,  Milch  Cows 
and  Dairy  Farming,  a  writer  gives  his  experi- 
ence: 

The  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived  were, 
that  an  animal,  to  be  fully  fed  and  satisfied,  re- 
quires a  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  its 
live  weight ;  that  no  feed  could  be  complete 
that  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  nu- 
tritive elements ;  hay,  for  example,  being  more 
nutritive  than  straw,  and  grains  than  roots.  He 
found,  too,  that  the  food  must  possess  a  bulk 
sufficient  to  fill  up  to  a  certain  degree  the  or- 
gans of  digestion  or  its  stomach ;  and  that,  to 
!  receive  the  full  benefit  of  its  food,  the  animal 
must  be  wholly  satisfied,  if  the  stomach  is  not 
]  sufficiently  distended,  the  food  cannot  be  prop- 
erly digested,  and  of  course  many  of  the  nu- 
j  tritive  principles  it  contains  would  not  be  prop- 
erly assimilated.  An  animal  regularly  fed  eats 
till  it  is  satisfied,  and  no  more  than  is  requisite. 
I A  part  of  the  nutritive  elements  in  hay  and 
I  other  forage-plants  is  needed  to  keep  an  ani- 
1  mal  on  is  feet — that  is,  to  keep  up  its  condition 
j  — and  if  the  nutrition  of  its  food  is  not  suffic- 
|  ient  for  this  the  weight  decreases,  and  if  it  is 
more  than  sufficient  the  weight  increases,  or 
else  this  excess  is  consumed  in  the  production 
of  milk  or  in  labor.  About  one-sixtieth  of 
their  live  weight  in  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  will 
keep  horned  cattle  on  their  feet ;  but,  in  order 
to  be  completely  nourished,  they  require  about 
one-thirtieth  in  dry  substances,  and  four-thir- 
tieths in  water,  or  other  liquid  contained  in 
their  food.   The  excess  of  nutritive  food  over 


Good  mutton  well  fatted  and  neatly  butcher- 1 
\  ed  is  the  most  wholesome,  nutritious  and  cheap- 1 
j  est  of  meats.  It  grows  quick  and  costs  little  to  1 
|  produce  it,  compared  with  beef  and  pork,  f 
;  Every  farmer  should  have  a  few  long  wooled  j 
\  Cosset  sheep  at  least — Cotswolds  or  Leicesters.  | 
j  They  are  little  trouble,  and  will  keep  fat  on  § 
I  the  orts  of  the  cattle.  They  usually  bring  twin  f 
!  lambs,  which  sell  to  the  butchers  for  from  f  8  | 
;to  $10  the  1st  of  July.  Their  fleece  averages! 
j  8  to  14  lbs.  with  from  16  to  25  per  cent,  shrink  I 
;  only.  Their  wool  is  now  and  will  be  in  the  | 
{  future,  worth  30  per  cent,  more  than  Merino,  f 
!  which  shrinks  from  45  to  70  per  cent.,  accord- 1 
j  ing  to  the  family  and  treatment  of  the  flock.  I 
;  Long  wool  makes  strong,  excellent  and  durable  j 
|  domestic  stocking  yarn,  though  it  is  mostly  | 
I  used  to  make  the  brilliant,  light  and  lustrous  1 
|  Orleans  goods,  for  the  apparel  of  our  pretty  | 
|  women.  Two  such  sheep  will  yield  as  much  j 
[  profit  as  a  common  cow,  and  five  of  them  1 
\  can  be  kept  as  cheap  as  a  cow  in  milk.  | 
|  Their  lambs  and  mutton  would  keep  a  farmer  I 
[  supplied  with  the  best  of  fresh  meat  of  one  I 
1  kind,  as  often  as  is  necessary,  the  year  round,  | 
I  and  would  make  an  agreeable  episode  to  the  I 
!  eternal  round  of  salt  junk  and  pork,  and  be  1 
I  far  more  healthy  than  either.  Those  who  eat  1 
I  principally  salted  meats  show  it  in  their  com- } 
j  plexion,  their  skin  being  less  fair  and  smooth.  | 
|  Pork,  at  best,  eaten  constantly,  produces  irrita-  \ 
j  tion  and  eruptions  of  the  skin.  Since  the  dis- 1 
1  covery,  in  this  country,  of  the  trichina  disease,  I 
|  an  examination  of  a  great  number  of  slaughter- 1 
I  ed  hogs  in  the  West,  by  a  committee  of  scientif- 1 
I  ic  gentlemen,  reported  that  they  found  about  j 
|  one  hog  in  forty  more  or  less  diseased.  We  I 
I  have  now  a  plenty  of  sheep  in  the  country,  j 
I  over  32,000,000  head,  (more  than  ever  before,  { 
|  according  to  the  population.)  Then  let  all  j 
|  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  all  men  who  | 
|  are  interested  to  have  good  meat  and  the  board  { 
[  of  operatives  cheap  and  wholesome,  see  to  it  I 
|  that  mutton-raising  and  wool-growing  are  prop- 1 
j  erly  encouraged  as  a  matter  of  health  and  econ- 1 
i  omy.  Meat  is  a  great  item  in  the  expense  off 
I  board  of  operatives,  &c.  If  we  grow  our  own  I 
|  wool,  we  shall  always  have  mutton  plenty  and  f 
1  cheap.  This  will  affect  materially  the  price  off 
|  other  meat,  and  the  whole  people,  including  f 
i  the  manufacturers,  would  gain  probably  as  f 
I  much  by  cheaper  meats  as  they  would  lose  by  I 
1  a  protective  duty  on  wool ;  for,  encouraged,  1 
!  both  wool  and  mutton  would  be  plenty  and ! 
|  cheap.  I 


Massachusetts. 


CERTAIN, 

AND 

Speedy  Cure 

70S 

j  NEURALSIA, 

|!MversalIfeiiralgiaJ    and  all 

~    "  NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 
Magical* 

It  is  an  ukfailikg  UFMEDY  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia 
Facialis,  often  effecting  a  perfect  cure  in  less  thaD  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  tbe  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  threi 
Fills. 

No  other  form  of  teuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has 
failed  to  yield  to  this 

WONDERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and 
general  nervous  deraugeinents, — of  many  years  standing, 
—affecting  the  entire  aysiem,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a 
few  weeks  at  the  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  aston- 
ishing relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  complete 
ai;d  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest 
degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most  delicate  system,  and 
ean  always  be  used  with 

PERFECT  SAFETY. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our 

MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS, 

who  give  it  their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  aud  postage. 


One  package,  $1.00, 
Six  packages,  5.00, 
Twelve  packages,  9.00, 


Postage  6  cents. 
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It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and 
medicines  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by 

TURNKK  8c  CO.,  Sole  Proprietor*, 

120  Tremokt  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARBLE  &  TURNER,  Agents,  141  Westminster  St. 

Providence,  R.  1. 
Nov.  1, 1867.  6m-10 
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Ehorhj  Island. 


WE.  BARRETT  &  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
.  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 
Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows ;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Road* 
Scrapers,  Pig  Troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 
Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  Farming  Toola 
and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

Factory,  No.  9  Burges  Street ; 
Office,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 
September  21,  1867.  tf-37 

HUBBARD,  BLAKE  4  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 
sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 

WELLINGTON'S   VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,   AT  W.  E. 
BARRETT  &  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21, 1867. 


fi^ttttstjlvama, 


TF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
1  all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W.  E 
BARRETT  4  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  AKNOLB,  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 
and  Cylinder  Plowsand  Castings;  Shares 'B  Patent  HarrowB  and 
Horse  Hoea,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters,  Garden 
and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  Ac, 
Holder's  Block,  Main  Street. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

!  TJERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS,  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
I  JT  sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO. 

I    Providence,  Sept.  21, 1867.  tf-37 


FARMERS  AND  FARMERS'  SONS  wanted  to  engage  in  a  \ 
business,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  paying  from  $150  to  : 
S200  per  month.  AddresB  S 
ZEIGLER,  MoCURDY  4  CO.,  j 
No.  614  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
Nov.  30,  1867.  4W-48  i 


M 


ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 
STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  Country. 
Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867. 


%m  fork. 

I  b  S E 57  s  ! 

I  "flyf  ENEELY'S  WEST  TROY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

|  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Factories,  Ac,  made  of 
i  genuine  Bell-metal,  (Copper  and  Tin)  mounted  with  Improved 
•■  Patented  Mountings,  and  warranted.  Orders  and  enquiries 
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A  FARM-YARD  SCENE. 

TnERE  arc  few  pictures  in  rural  scenery  that  [ 
are  more  pleasing  than  a  well  stocked,  couven-  j 
iently  arranged  and  comfortable  farm-yard. —  j 
Nothing  looks  so  cheerful,  in  Summer  or  Win-  j 
ter,  as  a  herd  of  fine  cattle,  a  flock  of  improved  j 
sheep  or  a  group  of  domestic  poultry.  Noth-1 
ing  affords  us  a  better  evidence  of  the  thrift,  ] 
economy  and  intelligence  of  the  farmer  than  ! 
the  appearance  of  his  dwelling  aud  barns,  the  j 
condition  of  his  cattle,  the  state  of  his  fences  j 
and  the  general  looks  of  his  farm.  There  are  j 
some  farmers  who  care  little  about  appear- } 
anccs  ;  their  only  desire  being  to  make  a  cer-  ] 
tain  annual  profit  from  the  land — leaving  all  j 
other  matters  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  j 
is  to  be  regretted.  The  farm  is  your  pcrman-  j 
cnt  home,  the  home  of  your  wife  and  children,  j 
and  as  such  should  be  kept  in  the  most  neat  j 
and  attractive  order.  A  gloomy,  badly  located  j 
house,  without  door-yard  or  trees  ;  an  fncon-  j 
venient  or  dilapidated  barn,  with  broken  orun-  i 
hinged  doors,  and  surrounded  with  poor,  balfj 
fed  cattle,  arc  not  attractive  features ;  and  will 
not  give  yourself  or  family  that  love  for  home  j 
and  rural  life  which  you  ought  to  possess. 

A  farm-yard  scene,  like  that  presented  above, j 
is  not  a  poetical  one,  yet  such  as  we  like  to  j 
look  upon.  It  has  an  air  of  comfort,  stability  j 
and  plenty,  and  indicates  the  thrift  and  wealth  i 
of  agriculture — the  only  real,  genuine,  intrin- 
sic wealth  of  nations.  There  are  many  indis- 
pensable conveniences  to  a  farm  not  exhibited 
in  our  engraving.  Every  farmer  should  have 
gates  for  entering  the  fields,  instead  of  bars.— 
Some  farmers  are  sufficiently  ingenious  to  make 
these  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  Winter  is 


a  good  time  for  this  work.  Every  farm  should  ; 
have  a  good  road  or  lane  from  the  barn-yard  i 
to  every  field,  so  that  loads  of  manure  or  grain  I 
may  not  require  drawing  across  a  meadow  or! 
corn-field,  nor  cat  tie  need  driving  to  pasture; 
through  a  wheat-field.  Fences  should  be  soj 
good  that  cattle  may  never  be  tempted  nor; 
learn  to  jump.  A  capacious  wood-house,  for] 
the  thorough  seasoning  of  a  year's  stock  of] 
fuel,  is  indispensable.  A  capacious  rain-water  i 
cistern,  connected  with  the  buildings,  will  be  i 
found  valuable.  Every  farm,  besides  a  dwell- ; 
ing  and  barn,  should  be  furnished  with  a  tool-  j 
house,  wagon-house,  work-shop,  corn-house,  ! 
grainary,  smoke-house,  manure-shed,  cattle-] 
sheds,  poultry-house,  a  neatly-made  piggery,  ai 
vegetable  cellar  and  an  ice-house.  These  are! 
all  indispensable  to  a  well  arranged  farm,  and 
no  farmer  should  be  satisfied  without  them. 

AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

The  traveller  in  Europe  cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  that  the  cattle  of  one  small  province  or 
canton  will  often  differ  widely  from  those  of 
another  and  a  neighboring  province,  and  that 
the  stock  of  each  possesses  a  great  degree  of 
uniformity  in  appearance.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  on  the  continent.  Thus  in  ascending 
the  Il'iine,  the  broad,  rich  holders  of  Holland 
are  thickly  covered  with  the  fine  clas3  of  large 
I  black  and  white  cattle,  of  a  remarkable  sinii- 
!  larity  in  form  and  characteristics.  This  gener- 
j  al  color  prevails  all  around  the  marshy  districts 
i  as  far  as  the  Wesser,  it  might  also  be  said  as 
!  far  as  the  Elbe. 

And  so  in  Switzerland,  the  large  and  stately 
•  Bernese  and  Fritbourg  cattle  differ  widely  from 


those  of  Lucerne  and  the  Grissons,  both  in  col-  j  tnose  ]ancled  at  the  James  river,  sometime 
or  and  size.  These  races,  again,  differ  essen-  j  previous  to  I  GOO.  The  colony  was  established 
tully  from  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Buruese  j  m  1Go7.  Others  arrived  there  in  ICIO,  and  the 
|  A-'P8.  though  the  Simmenthal  and  other  locali-  j  next  yCar  one  hundred  head  were  received  by 
I  ties  familiar  to  every  American  traveller.  No  I  mat  colony.  The  fiat  that  came  were,  with- 
]  one  who  has  seen  them  can  failed  to  have  ]  0ut  doubt,"  brought  over  by  the  early  adventur- 
!  marked  the  peculiar  cattle  of  Tuscany,  all  the  j  ers  from  Eugland,  but  subsequently  to  their 
]  more  or  less  dark  gray  in  color,  all  uniform  in  j  arrival  others  appear  to  have  been  procured 
!  appearance,  with  long  and  graceful  horns.—  j  from  the  West  Indies ;  others  came  from  Irc- 
i  They  were  the  descendants,  no  doubt,  of  the  j  iand.  Those  from  the  West  India  islands  were 
]  stock  driven  from  the  broad  plains  of  Hungary  ]  tue  descendants  of  cattle  brought  over  by  Co- 
]  during  the  early  invasions  of  Italy  by  the  Huns  j  iuulbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  America  in  1 403 
i  and  other  roving  barbarians.    This  race,  ac- 1 

I  cording  to  the  opinion  of  some 'naturalist,  is!  So  important  were  these  early  acquisitions 
!  the  great  original  source  from  which  the  cattle  !  of  slock  considered,  that  an  order  appears  to 
i  of  Europe  sprang.    It  now  appears  under  the  !  bave  becn  issued  forbidding  the  killing  of  do- 

i  general  name  of  Hungarian.  !  meslic  amm;',s  °n  08111  of  dcath  t0  the  Princi" 

j  pal,  burning  of  the  hand  and  cropping  of  the 
j  The  same  is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  every  |  ears  of  lbe  acccssory)  a  souud  whipping  of 
!  country  in  Germany-that  is,  each  has  its  dis-  j  twenty-four  hours  to  the  concealer  of  facts.— 
|  tinctive  race  or  breed,  diflering  more  or  less  {  Xuis  w:i3  encouragement  with  a  vengeance  to 
|  from  the  cattle  of  all  other  countries.  Thus  in  j  thc  raisillg  of  stock>  and  it  ^  the  intended 
|  coming  among  the  apple  covered  farms  of  j  effbct,  for  in  1620  the  neat  stock  of  Virginia 
j  Herefordshire  a  remarkably  beautiful  while-  {  numbered  no  less  than  r>00  head,  andiulG30it 
I  faced  ftnimal  e^es  the  hillsides.  In  entering  j  bad  risen  to  30,000,  when  the  restriction  against 
j  the  picturesque  Devonshire  the  color  of  all  the  t  tbc  slaughter  seems  to  have  becn  removed,  and 
|  cattle  is  almost  a  uniform  red,  and  so  on.  j  the  number  began  to  decrease.  Many  cattle 
I  This  uniformity  is  nowhere  found  among  j  were  sent  from  thc  Virginia  colony  to  New 
|  the  common  stock  of  the  United  States.    The  j  England. 

I  car,-v  importations  made  by  the  colonies  estab-  j  Tue  first  cattle  received  by  Plymouth  colony 
pished  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  came  ]  ^m(s  ovcr  in  (he  ship  Charity,  in  1G24,  being 
|  from  widely  different  stocks  ;  some  from  Eug- !  imported  by  Gov.  Winslow.  In  1G27,  they 
j  land,  some  from  Holland,  some  from  Denmark,  j  had  80  for  increased,  that  a  division  of  them 
1  some  from  Sweden,  and  others  from  the  West  j  among  the  coi0nists  took  place,  some  of  them 
]  Indies.  They  got  wonderfully  mixed  up  in  j  being  described  as  black  and  brindlc,  showing 
j  the  course  of  a  few  years,  nor  is  it  surprising  ]  no  uniformity.  The  same  year,  1G27,  the 
1  that  they  did.  j  Swcdish  West  India  Company  imported  some 

The  first  cattle  brought  to  this  country  were  5  stock  for  their  settles  along  the  Delaware  riv- 
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er,  and  these,  together  with  those  imported  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  into  New 
York,  must  have  swelled  the  aggregate  num- 
ber in  the  country,  by  the  year  1630,  to  some 
thousands. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  after 
this  date  Mason  and  Georges  brought  over  con- 
siderable numbers  of  large  yellow  cattle  from 
Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
lumber  business  along  the  Piscataqua  river,  in 
New  Hampshire.  These  cattle  became  widely 
diffused  over  that  region,  and  maintained  their 
position  till  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living.  Indeed,  traces  of  them  may  still  be 
seen.  They  were  large  and  coarse,  but  well 
calculated  to  endure  the  rigors  of  a  northern 
climate.  They  unquestionably  did  much  to 
lay  .the  foundat  ion  of  what  is  called  the  native 
cattle  of  New  England,  for  they  became  mixed, 
in  a  few  years,  with  the  cattle  imported  into 
Plymouth  and  Salem,  and  with  the  Dutch  from 
New  York,  and,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt, 
with  the  stock  of  the  James  River,  and  the 
Delaware  colonies. 

Such  and  so  varied  were  the  sources  from 
which  our  common  stock  sprang.  There  were 
the  black  cattle  of  SpaiD,  the  red  from  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  the  black  and  white  Dutch 
from  the  Island  of  Texel,  and  the  coast  of 
Holland,  the  yellow  cattle  of  Denmark  and  the 
marsh  regions,  and  the  Swedes  from  still  further 
north.  The  crosses  between  these  widely  dis- 
tinct stocks  were  inevitable  and  almost  infinite. 

Pbogress  in  Agriculture.—  The  report  of 
the  acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
present  year  relates  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
number  of  agricultural  inventions  now  annually 
perfected  is  more  than  forty-fold  greater  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  1847  the  number 
of  agricultural  patents  granted  was  43 ;  in  1863 
they  had  increased  to  390 ;  in  1866  to  1778 ; 
and  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present 
year  agricultural  patents  were  issued  to  the 
number  of  1777.  These  improvements  are 
rapidly  revolutionizing  the  agriculture  of  the 
west,  reducing  to  the  lowest  minimum  ever  at- 
tained, the  proportion  of  manual  labor  employ- 
ed in  its  operations.  As  a  single  illustration, 
the  reaper  is  mentioned,  which,  while  doing 
the  work  of  ten  men,  was  first  supplemented 
with  a  self-raker,  and  now,  still  further  to  facil- 
itate and  economize  the  harvest  work,  is  fur- 
nished with  apparatus  for  the  instantaneous 
binding  of  the  sheaves.  The  higher  the  wages 
of  harvest  workers,  the  broader  become  the 
harvest  fields,  and  the  more  extensive  become 
the  garners  of  the  world. 

Agriculture  in  Alabama. — At  a  plantation 
sale  in  Alabama,  recently,  only  fifty  cents  were 
bid  for  a  cotton  gin  in  good  order,  five  cents 
each  for  ploughs,  and  corresponding  sums  for 
other  agricultural  implements.  Mules  and 
horses  also  brought  very  low  prices.  The 
Mobile  Times  says  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the 
general  expression,  that  experienced  planters 
have  abandoned  the  idea  of  farming  on  the  old 
extensive  scale  as  impracticable,  and  the  offering 
of  many  large  plantations  for  rent,  in  quantities 
to  suit  men  of  small  means,  seems  to  confirm 
this  view. 


The  Right  Whale. — It  is  the  general  belief 
among  whalers  that  the  sperm  whale  is  dying 
out,  the  number  having  decreased  so  much  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  full  cargo. — 
The  right  whale,  however,  still  maintains  its 
own  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  only  shifting  its 
grounds  to  regions  more  and  more  remote. — 
The  Northern  fleet  from  New  Bedford  this 
year,  numbers  one  hundred  and  two  vessels, 
of  which  seventy-two  are  in  the  Arctic,  twenty 
in  the  Ochotch,  and  ten  in  the  Kodiak  ground. 
Nineteen  of  the  fleet  will  probably  return  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  Fall  to  recruit,  and  eighty- 
three  to  Honolulu,  from  which  latter  point, 
should  the  average  catch  be  taken,  there  will 
be  shipped  between  50,000  and  60,000  barrels 
of  oil. 

Already,  more  than  6,000,000  sacks  of 
wheat  of  this  year's  crop,  have  been  received 
at  San  Francisco. 


THE  MONKEYS  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

— 

|  The  most  singular  of  the  Simian  family  in 
{ Brazil  are  the  scarlet-faced  monkeys,  called 
]  by  the  Indians  Uakari,  of  which  there  are  two 
|  varieties,  the  white  and  red-haired.  Mr.  Bates 
i  first  met  with  the  white-haired  variety  under 
[  the  following  circumstances : 
I  "Early  one  sunny  morning,  in  the  year  1 855,  ; 
j  I  saw  in  the  streets  of  Ega  a  number  of  Indians  I 
j  carrying  on  their  shoulders  down  to  the  port,  I 
|  to  be  embarked  on  the  Upper  Amazon's  steamer ! 
j  a  large  cage  made  of  strong  lianas,  some  twelve  | 
!  feet  in  length  and  five  in  height,  containing  a  [ 
[  dozen  monkeys  of  the  most  grotesque  appear- ! 
I  ance.  Their  bodies  (about  eighteen  inches  in  j 
I  height,  exclusive  of  limbs)  were  clothed  from  ! 
|  neck  to  tail  with  very  long,  straight  and  shin-  j 
I  ning  whitish  hair ;  their  heads  are  nearly  bald, j 
j  owing  to  the  very  short  crop  of  thin  grey  hairs, ; 
|  and  their  faces  glowed  with  the  most  vivid  scar-  j 
I  let  hue.  As  a  finish  to  their  striking  physiog-  j 
j  nomy,  they  had  bushy  whiskers  of  a  sandy  \ 
[  color,  meeting  under  the  chin,  and  redish  yel-  j 
|  low  eyes.  They  sat  gravely  and  silently  in  a  j 
I  group,  and  altogether  presented  a  strange  spec- ! 
I  tacle. "  ! 
I  Another  interesting  creature  is  the  owl-faced  j 
{  night  ape.  These  monkeys  are  not  only  owl- ! 
|  faced  but  their  habits  are  those  of  the  moping  j 
j  bird.  j 
|  "They  sleep  all  day  long  in  hollow  trees,  and  j 
j  come  forth  to  prey  on  insects,  and  eat  fruit  only  j 
I  in  the  night.  They  are  of  small  size,  the  body  j 
|  being  about  a  fool  long,  and  the  tail  fourteen  j 
I  inches  and  are  clothed  with  soft  grey  and  brown  ! 
I  fur,  similar  in  substance  to  that  of  the  rabbit,  j 
I  Their  physiognomy  reminds  one  of  an  owl,  or  j 
i  tiger  cat.  Their  face  is  round  and  encircled  by  ! 
I  a  ruff  of  whitish  fir,  ;  the  muzzle  is  not  at  all  j 
I  prominent ;  the  mouth  and  chin  are  small ;  ! 
!  the  ears  are  very  short,  scarcely  appearing  { 
I  above  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  and  the  eyes  are  ] 
I  large  and  yellowish  in  color,  imparting  the  | 
j  staring  expression  of  nocturnal  animals  of  prey.  j 
|  The  forehead  is  whitish,  and  decorated  with  j 
j  three  black  stripes,  which  in  one  of  the  species  1 
I  continue  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  other  meet  I 
|  on  the  top  of  the  forehead.  j 

j  "  These  monkeys,  although  sleeping  by  day,  j 
=  are  aroused  by  the  least  noise,  so  that,  when  a  | 
\  person  passes  by  a  tree  in  which  a  number  of  ! 
!  them  are  concealed,  he  is  startled  by  the  sud-  j 
I  den  apparition  of  a  group  of  little  striped  j 
j  faces  crowding  a  hole  in  a  trunk."  j 
j  This  approach  to  an  owl  is  as  much,  we  I 
i  should  think,  as  any  monkey  would  like  to  ac- 1 
|  comphsh.  Mr.  Bates  had  one  for  a  pet,  which  \ 
I  was  captured  after  the  usual  manner.  Tiiia  I 
I  was  kept  in  a  box  containing  a  broad-mouthed  j 
I  glass  jar,  into  which  it  would  dive  head  lore-  \ 
I  most,  when  any  one  entered  the  room,  turning  j 
j  round  inside,  and  thrusting  forth  its  inquisitive  I 
!  face  an  instant  afterward  to  stare  at  the  intruder.  ! 
I  The  Nyctipitheous,  when  tamed,  renders  one  | 
j  very  essential  service  to  its  owner — it  clears  I 
j  the  house  of  bats  as  well  as  of  insect  vermin.  ! 
;  The  most  diminutive  of  the  Brazilian  mon- ! 
I  keys  is  the  1  'Hapalepygmajus,"  only  seven  inch- 1 
|  es  long  in  the  body,  with  its  little  face  adorned  I 
I  with  long  brown  whiskers,  which  are  naturally  j 
|  brushed  back  over  the  ears.  The  general  color  I 
|  of  the  animal  is  brownish-tawny,  but  the  tail  is  j 
|  elegantly  barred  with  black.  j 
j  Mr.  Bates  closes  his  account  by  stating  that  I 
|  the  total  number  of  species  of  monkeys  which  | 
|  he  found  inhabiting  the  margins  of  the  Upper  I 
|  and  Lower  Amazon  was  thirty-eight,  belonging  j 
I  to  twelve  different  genera,  forming  two  distinct  I 
j  families.  I 

i  It  has  been  said  that  every  man  has  at  least ! 
|  one  good  point  of  character.  A  gentleman  j 
j  traveling  on  Sunday,  was  obliged  to  stop  to  j 
;  have  one  of  the  shoes  of  his  horse  replaced. —  I 
|The  farrier  was  just  going  to  church,  but  sug-j 
i  gested  to  the  traveler  that  Jem  Harrison  might ! 
;  be  found  at  home  at  the  next  forge.  This  | 
|  proved  to  be  true,  and  the  rustic  who  led  the  j 
!  gentleman's  horse  to  the  spot,  exclaimed  :  } 
;  "  Well,  I  must  say  that  for  Jem,  for  it  is  the  j 
j  only  good  point  about  him,  Tie  do  never  go  to ! 
i  church."  f 


DAISIES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

]  An  exchange,  in  speaking  of  the  reconstruc- 
|  tion  of  industry  at  the  South,  recommends  the 
I  dairy  business  in  connection  with  the  subdi- 
[  visions  of  large  plantations  and  moderate  sized 
{ farms,  and  instances  successful  efforts  in  this 
I  line  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  seems  to 
!  argue  or  take  for  granted  that  the  business  may 
]  be  extended  through  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
I  and  the  South  generally.  The  writer  thinks 
]  there  are  just  as  good  grass  lands  there  as  in 
I  the  North,  with  the  advantage  of  longer  sea-. 
I  sons  and  light  Winters  during  which  but  little 
|  foddering  is  required. 

j  Perhaps  dairying  may  succeed  as  far  South j 
|  as  Virginia,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  j 
[can  succeed  South  of  that  State,  especially! 
I  East  of  the  mountains  where  the  country  is  i 
j  but  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  through  to  the  Gulf;  | 
land  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  grass  to i 
j  grow.  There  is  a  coarse,  tough  native  grass i 
|  there  which  comes  up  in  the  Spring  in  thin, ; 
I  scattering  tufts  and  lasts  a  little  while  and  dries  j 
|  up  in  the  hot  sun.  It  seems  impossible  that  j 
|  such  land  can  ever  be  brought  into  grass. —  j 
I  There  seems  to  be  no  starting  point — no  found-  j 
j  ation  for  changing  the  character  of  the  soil  to  j 
|  a  grass  producing  condition.  There  is  no  lime  I 
!  in  all  that  region  to  be  burnt  and  mixed  with  j 
I  the  same  to  give  it  a  more  adhesive  and  reten-  j 
jtive  quality.  There  are  no  marshes  from! 
!  which  to  draw  manure,  and  herds  of  stock  j 
I  cannot  be  kept  to  make  barn-yard  manure,  for  \ 
j  want  of  fodder.  All  their  hay  is  obtained  j 
!  from  the  North  in  bales,  and  their  only  domes- 1 
j  tic  fodder  is  corn  leaves  stripped  off  and  bound  I 
j  in  little  bundles.  Cattle  manage  to  pick  up  a  j 
j  scanty  living  most  of  the  year  without  fodder,  j 
i  but  they  are  poor,  scrawny-looking  creatures,  j 
|  and  the  little  butler  they  make  is  white  as  lard.  ! 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  shiftless  farming  j 
j  at  the  South  and  not  keeping  the  land  up. — ! 
j  The  fact  is  they  have  no  means  of  keeping  the  j 
j  land  up.  They  turn  everything  to  manure  j 
!  that  is  possible,  and  the  little  they  get  amounts  I 
I  next  to  nothing  upon  a  soil  so  thin  and  needy.  I 
;  We  do  not  know  what  might  be  done  by  im-  [ 
j  porting  highly  concentrated  fertilizers,  but  we  I 
I  apprehend  it  wouid  be  a  very  expensive  busi-l 
\  ness  to  keep  up  such  lands  in  that  way.  Tneir  1 
I  only  course  seems  to  be  to  work  a  piece  of  ( 
jnew  land,  with  what  little  manuie  they  can! 
j  give  it,  till  it  tires,  as  they  call  it,  and  then  j 
j  abandon  it  to  pines  and  scrub  oaks  for  about! 
!  forty  years,  while  they  clear  up  successive  1 
j  patches  of  new  lands  to  run  the  same  round.  ! 

j  In  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  the  land  has  I 
I  more  stamina,  but  still  there  is  not  much  good  I 
!  grass  land,  and  in  the  most  favorable  soil  the  | 
i  grass  soon  dries  up  in  tlie  hot,  dry  weather  [ 
!  which  matures  the  cotton,  and  if  they  could  \ 
i  get  the  grass  and  the  milk,  it  would  be  impos-  [ 
j  sible  in  that  climate  to  make  butter  or  cheese  I 
Hhat  would  be  worth  anything.'  The  South  I 
|  will  have  to  raise  cotton,  rice,  maize,  &c, ! 
\  while  the  North  raises  the  butter  and  cheese,  [ 
;  wheat,  etc.,  and  exchange  their  products.  I 
It  may  be  well  to  divide  up  the  large  planta- 1 
;  lions  into  smaller  ones,  but  we  must  not  ex- 1 
i  pect  they  can  be  so  minutely  subdivided  as } 
j  iliey  are  in  the  JSorth.  Even  a  small  farmer! 
|  there  ueeds  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  of  I 
I  fand  he  wishes  to  cultivate  at  one  time,  be-  I 
;  cause,  the  only  rotation  of  crops  that  can  keep  f 
j  up  his  land  is  cotton  and  corn,  succeeded  by  ! 
I  limber,  and  he  will  wear  out  lour  or  five  farms  I 
i  while  one  is  making  a  crop  of  timber  and  re- 1 
|  covering  its  fertility.  Such  at  least  is  the  fact ! 
|  through  all  the  cotton  regions  east  of  the  Alle- ! 
\  ghany  mountains,  and  we  can  see  no  help  for  I 
|  it.  Sheep  is  about  the  only  kind  of  stock  that ! 
can  be  raised  at  the  South  in  competition  with  [ 
the  North,  and  these  will  not  be  of  the  first  j 
quality.  I 

Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  editor  of  the  Boston  I 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  says  that  lard  is  adul-  \ 
terated  to  an  extent  hardly  suspected  by  deal- 1 
ers  and  consumers.  He  has  recently  exam-  { 
ined  specimens  which  contained  30  per  cent.  I 
of  water,  terra  alba,  paraffine,  and  other  sub-  j 
stances.  I 


I  THE  NECESSITY  OF  DIVIDING  UP  THE  PLAN- 
TATIONS AT  THE  SOUTH. 

|  We  find  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch  the  fol- 
i  lowing  communication  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
j  sity  of  a  radioal  change  in  the  plantation  sys- 
|  tern  of  the  South,  and  also  in  the  training  and 
;  education  of  the  young  men  of  the  cotton 
j  growing  States.  The  writer's  opinions  upon 
!  these  subjects  are  eminently  sound,  and  the 
|  enforcement  of  his  ideas  will  be  a  great  advan- 
!  tage  to  the  Southern  States.    He  says  : 

"  The  present  generation  of  young  men  in 
\  Virginia  have  not  been  brought  up  to  those 
j  habits  of  steady  industry,  enabling  them  to 
I  dig  with  their  own  hands  the  treasures  con- 
i  tained  in  the  soil.    The  altered  circumstances 
j  of  the  country,  therefore,  find  them  totally  un- 
j  prepared  to  act  the  part  which  those  circum- 
i  stances  imperatively  require.    Hence  we  see 
\  many  of  them,  flocking  to  the  cities  in  search 
j  of  more  easy  avocations,  or  moving  off  to  oth- 
j  er  and  younger  States  to  seek  their  fortunes.— 
|  A  few  stand  by  the  old  homesteads,  and,  sum- 
I  moning  to  their  aid  something  of  that  resolu- 
tion which  impelled  them  to  brave  the  hard- 
ships of  four  years'  military  service,  have  gone 
to  work  with  a  will.    These  are  almost  the 
only  persons  that  have  made  money  by  farm- 
ing this  year,  and  they  are  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  future  fortunes  in  case  the  country 
should  recover  from  its  disquieted  condition. — 
All  the  failures  of  the  present  year — and  they 
have  been  innumerable — are  to  be  traced  to 
adherence  to  the  old  system  of  agriculture ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  working  a  number  of  hands, 
and  extending  their  labor  over  a  wide  surface. 
The  only  difference  is  that  labor  is  now  hired 
instead  of  being  compulsory.    The  fruits  are 
perhaps  not  so  great  as  formerly  from  the  same 
amount  of  labor ;  but  had  not  the  siaves  then 
been  exchangeable  for  money,  the  losses  of 
cultivation  would  probably  have  been  nearly 
as  great  as  they  are  now  under  the  general 
features  of  the  old  system. 

The  results  of  this  year  demonstrate  one 
thing  to  a  certainty — that  cotton  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated after  the  present  fashion,  and  at  present 
prices,  except  at  a  loss.  Such  are  the  accounts 
that  come  up  to  us  from  every  one  of  the  cot- 
ton Slates.  Doe3  it  therefore  necessarily  fol- 
low that  it  must  be  discontinued  ?  Not  whol- 
ly ;  but  the  plantation  system  must  fall  into 
disuse.  If  small  farmers  will  lake  it  up — and 
we  do  not  yet  see  what  other  crop  is  to  take 
its  place — there  may  be  money  in  it  at  ten 
cents  a  pound.  The  farmer  and  his  sons  will 
be  obliged  to  do  their  own  work.  If  large 
crops  are  ever  grown  again,  it  can  only  be 
after  the  country  has  been  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
tracts,  and  occupied  by  industrious  emigrants 
bringing  their  own  labor  with  them.  Parents 
must  henceforth  bring  up  their  sons  to  work. 
Labor  should  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  de- 
grading ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  regard- 
ed as  honorable  above  all  things.  No  young 
man  can  have  a  fortune  that  will  stand  him  in 
better  stead  than  industrious  habits  and  a  good 
education." 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  m  one  of  our 
down-east  churches  a  few  years  ago.  The 
clergyman  gave  out  the  hymn:  "I  love  to 
steal  awhile  away  from  eveiy  cumbering  care, 
and  spend  the  hour  of  setting  day  in  humble, 
grateful  prayer."  The  .regular  chorister  being 
absent,  the  duty  devolved  on  good  old  Deacon 
M.,  who  commenced.  "  I  love  to  steal,"  then 
broke  down.  Raising  his  voice  to  a  still  high- 
er pitch,  he  sang  "I  love  to  steal ;"  and  as  be- 
fore he  concluded  he  had  got  the  wrong  pitch, 
and  he  determined  to  succeed  if  he  died  in  the 
attempt.  By  this  time  all  the  old  ladies  were 
tittering  behind  their  fans,  whilst  the  faces  of 
the  young  ones  were  in  a  broad  grin.  At 
length,  after  a  desperate  cough,  he  made  a  fin- 
al demonstration,  and  roared  out,  "I  love  to 
steal."  This  effort  was  too  much.  Every  one 
hut  the  godly  and  eccentric  parson  was  laugh- 
ing. He  arose,  and  with  the  utmost  coolness 
said,  "  Seeing  our  brother's  propensities,  let  us 
pray."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  but  few  of  the 
congregation  heard  the  prayer. 


Economy  is  Wealth. — There  is  nothing  which  goes  so  far  towards  placing  young  people  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty  as  proper  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  household  affairs.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  furnishes  little  or  much  for  his  family,  if  there  is  a  continual  leakage  in  his  parlor  or  kitch- 
en ;  it  runs  away,  he  knows  not  how,  and  that  demon  Waste  cries,  "  More !"  like  the  horse-leech's  daughter,  until  he  that  provides  has  no  more  to  give. 
It  is  the  husband's  duty  to  bring  into  the  house  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  see  that  none  goes  wrongfully  out  of  it.  A  man  gets  a  wife  to  look 
a  fter  his  affairs,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  journey  through  life  ;  to  educate  and  prepare  their  children  for  a  proper  station  in  life  ;  and  not  to  dissipate  his 
property.    The  husband's  interest  should  be  the  wife's  care,  and  her  greatest  ambition  carry  her  no  further  than  his  welfare  or  happiness. 


The  Farm  a»tl  Fireside. 
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THE  EVE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 


HOMELY  GIRLS. 


SNOH'.BIBDS. 

The  taoager  and  oriole 

Arc  birds  of  finest  feather, 
And  their  sweet  songs  delight  the  soul 

]n  sunshine's  summer  weather; 
But  they  have  flown  away  with  hosts 

Of  other  swift  or  slow  birds, 
And  hither  now  from  polar  coasts 

Fly  flocks  of  merry  buoiv  birds. 

The  blackbird  and  the  bobolink, 


And  Summer's  footsteps  follow. 
In  the  crisp  meads  and  bleak,  bare  trees, 

I  And  but  few  or  no  birds 
Save  those  that  love  the  chilly  breeze, 

The  lightsome  little  6iiow-birds. 

The  brooding  wren  her  wooden  house 

Has  long  ago  left  lonely; 
In  many  a  home  on  wild-wood  boughs 

There  nc6tle  dry  leaves  only; 
But  Winter,  who  drives  birds  away, 

Would  on  us  fain  bestow  birds, 
To  soothe  the  rigor  of  his  6way,— 

So  sends  the  twittering  Enow-birds. 

The  robin's  with  us,  yet,  I  know, 

The  chickadee  and  bluebird, 
And  so,  too,  is  the  sable  crow, 

Through  every  change  a  true  bird ; 
But  Winter  is  no  friend  of  theirs. 

No  good  these  rude  airs  blow  birds, 
They  seem  to  think  end  not  one  shares 

The  joyance  of  the  snow-birds. 

When  all  the  air  is  dark  and  drear, 

And  clouds  o'er  heaven  are  flying, 
And  wailing  winds  we,  shivering,  hear 

The  tempest  prophsying: 
Like  jolly  sprites,  in  garments  gray, 

Lo!  sudden  come  and  go  birds; 
We  look  around,  and  sigh,  and  say, 

"  Twill  snow,  for  there  are  snow-birds! 

'Tis  true,  they  oft  are  harbingers 

Of  rough  and  stormy  weather; 
But  joy,  not  grief,  my  spirit  stirs, 

To  see  them  sport  together. 
Metuinks  they're  for  our  solace  sent, 

And  counsel,  too,  although  birds, 
For  who  on  dark  days  teach  content 

So  well  as  do  the  snow-birds? 

The  snow,  by  many  signs  foretold, 

Now  fast,  at  last,  is  failing; 
The  lone  lost  winds,  growing  bitter  cold, 

With  muffled  voices  calling. 
Oh!  how  will  now  those  revellers  fare? 

No  ruth  the  frost  imps  show  birds; 
Vain  fear!  they  for  bo  shelter  care, 

The  tiny,  stoic  snow-birds. 

For  they  were  cradled  in  the  storm ; 

Their  mates  were  icy  breezes, 
Their  good  gray  coats  will  keep  Ihem  warm, 

Whatever  round  them  freezes. 
All !  let  us  pray  that  one  above, 

As  we  are  not  below  birds, 
Will  guard  us  with  His  heavenly  love, 

Ev'n  as  He  guards  the  snow-birds'. 


I  unguarded  moment,  yon  lost  Bight  of  them —  | 
j  throw  out  hints  that  they  are  no  better  than  j  Nelsqn  cmbowcred  down  at  ever-pleasant  I  "  now  did  that  homely  woman  contrive  to 
|  they  should  be  that  you  should  not  wonder  it  j  jferton)  making  hay,  watching  sheep,  catching  1  get  married?"  is  not  unfrequenlly  remarked 
]  people  found  out  what  they  were,  after  a  while,  j  trmjt  in  ,be  wiuding  Wandle,  idolizing  Lady  j  of  some  good  domestic  creature  whom  her 
j  and  then  they  may  not  carry  their  heads  so  j  IIamiUon)  that  beautiful  but  wanton  woman, !  husband  regards  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
{  high.  Keep  it  agomg,  and  some  one  will  take  ;  forgot  ambUioll)  and  grew  more  iment  on  rick  j  m  wbose  plam  facc  be  gces  80metuing  beUcr 
j  the  hint  and  begin  to  help  you  after  a  while-  |  awnings  tban  Frcncb  cauvag  0nc  daybreak,  j  than  beauty.  Pretty  girls  who  are  vain  of 
then  there  will  be  music,  and  everything  will  |  Captain  Blackwood  brought  word  that  the  j  (heir  charms  are  rather  prone  to  make  obser- 
work  to  a  charm.  j  prencb  bad  refitted  at  Vigo,  and  got  into  Cadiz.  )  vations  of  this  kind  ;  and  consciousness  of  the 

!  Nelson  paced  the  "quarter-deck  walk  "in  his  ]  fact  that  flowers  of  loveliness  are  often  left  to 
THE  BLESSING  OF  SLEEP.  j  garden  restlessly.    He  pretended  to  be  iudiffcr- ]  pine  on  the  stem,  while  weeds  of  homeliness 

'  lent,  and  quoted  a  playful  proverb:   "Let  the  \  go  off  readily,  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  at 

It  seems  so  much  a  thing  of  course  that  we  ]  mau  lrudge  it  who,8  ,QSt  his  Dudget."    TIe  was  j  lbe  bottom  of  the  question.    The  truth  is  that 

appy,  and  his  health  was  better.    "  He  j  most  men  prefer  homeliness  and  amiability  to 


The  pewee  and  the  swallow, 
From  Winter's  withering  breath,  too,  shrink,  j  ^^^^fl^^"^  that  most  persons  j  ™ 
tstens  follow.  =•  1  °      '  -llf 


j  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  who  nightly  sleep  j  wouidll-ut  give  sixpence  to  call  the  king  his  \  beauty  and  caprice.  Handsome  women  are 
]  sound,  unbroken  and  refreshing,  are  not  apt  to  j  uncle  »  Lady  Hamilton  knew  the  heart  of  the  I  sometimes  very  hard  to  please.  They  are  apt 
|  reflect  how  much  they  should  congratulate  j  braye  man  she  ,0Ted)  and  pressed  bim  t0  g0. 1 10  over  va)ue  themselves,  and  in  waiting  for  an 
]  themselves  on  the  readiness  and  regularity  j  The  French  fleet  wns  bis  pr0pcrty  .  it  was  the  j  immense  bid  occasionally  overstand  the  niark- 
j  with  which  sleep  closes  their  eyelids  when  na-  ]  reward  of  bis  uvo  years'  watching.  lie  would  I  et.  The  plain  sisters,  on  the  contrary,  aware 
I  ture  needs  repose.  If  from  any  cause  such  a  j  be  m!serable  if  anyone  else  had  it.  "Nelson,  [of  their  personal  deficiencies,  generally  lay 
|  one  is  prevented  from  sleeping  for  a  night  or]o)ier  yom.  serv;ces  "  The  tears  came  into  his  j  themselves  out  to  produce  an  agreeable  lmpres- 
|  two,  considerable  annoyance  is  experienced,  j  eyeg  a,  ber  heroism.  At  half-past  ten  that  I  sion,  and  in  most  instances  succeed.  They 
j  and  if  the  disturbing  cause  is  not  speedily  re- j  njgbt  be  started  in  a  p0St-Chaise  for  London,  j  don't  aspire  to  capture  paragons  with  princely 
|  moved,  great  suffering  and  injury  result.  How  j  Hjs  diary  for  lbat  day  ,ayg  bare  b;s  beart  before  I  fortunes,  but  are  willing  to  take  anything  re- 
{ terrible,  then,  must  be  the  condition  ofonejus.  «Friday  uigbt  (September  13),  at  half- 1  spectable  and  loveworthy  that  Providence  may 
|  vv-uo  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  sleep,  while  j  pagt  ^  „  be  gaySj  „  j  droye  from  dearj  dear|  throw  in  their  way.  The  rock  ahead  of  your 
1  realizing  the  necessity  and  experiencing  a  de- ]  Merion,  wbere  j  left  all  j  bold  dear  in  tbis  j  haughty  Junos  and  coquettish  Hebes  is  fastidi- 
{ sire  for  it.  Such  a  one  was  the  late  Count  Bac-  \  worjdj  t0  g0  t0  Berve  my  king  and  my  country."  I  ousness.  They  reject  and  reject,  until  nobody 
|  ciochi,  cousin  of  the  French  Emperor,  super-  j  Tbe  embarkation  of  Nelson  at  Portsmouth  was  j  cares  to  woo  them.  Men  don't  like  to  be  snub- 
[  intendent  of  the  theatres,  and  first  chamberlain  :  j  a  gcene  wortby  of  Grecian  history.  Although  j  bed  nor  to  be  trifled  with— a  lesson  that  thou- 
1  "  He  was  a  constant  sufferer  from  a  nervous  !  be  tried  to  steal  secretly  to  his  ship,  crowds  I  sands  of  pretty  women  learn  too  late.  Mrs. 
|  disease,  for  which  there  was  no  help.  He  j  collected,  eager  to  see  the  face  of  the  hero  they  j  Hannah  More,  a  very  excellent  and  pious  per- 
|  could  not  remain  still  either  in  a  chair  or  in  a  j  venerated.  Many  of  the  rugged  sailors  were  ]  son,  who  knew  whereof  she  wrote,  recom- 
|  bed,  without  suffering  acutest  pain.  He  trans-  [  \a  tears ;  old  men-of-war's  men  knelt  and  pray-  j  mends  every  unmarried  sister  to  close  with  the 
I  acted  business  on  foot ;  he  dictated  letters  and  j  ed  God  to  bless  him  as  he  passed  to  the  boat.  |  offer  of  the. first  good  sensible  Christian  lover 

1  who  falls  in  her  way.  But  ladies  whose  mir- 
|  rors,  aided  by  the  glamour  of  vanity,  assure 
I  them  they  were  born  for  conquest,  pay  no 
|  heed  to  this  sort  of  advice. 

'  ]    It  is  a  note  worthy  fact  that  homely  girls  gen- 
j  erally  get  better  husbands  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 


-Dickens'  11  All  (he  Year  Bound.' 


A  TALENT  FOR  CONVERSATION. 


PREMATURE  BURIAL. 


TiiEr.E  are  some  persons  who  pass  through 


|  lists  of  invitations  as  he  paced  his  office.  He  [ 
1  listened  to  the  performance  of  operas  in  his  j 
[  latticed  box  which  had  no  seat  in  it,  and  was  j 
{covered  with  a  thick  carpet,  that  he  might] 

]  walk  during  the  whole  performance.  He  saw  {  A  talent  for  conversation  has  an  extraordi 
|  ballets  danced  from  the  slips  of  the  stage.  ]  nary  value  for  common,  every  day  uses  of  life, 

|  Often  he  would  take  the  dullest  books  issued  j  Let  any  one  who  has  this  gift  enter  into  a  social  I  their  faTrers^t^rr"Mm  Vho  are  caught  mer«ry 
j  from  the  press,  have  candles  lighted  in  broad  j  ci,-cie  anywhere.    How  every  one's  face  bright- 1  by  a  pretty  face  and  figme  do  not  as  a  ruie 
1  daylight,  and  read  the  stupid  work  until  he  1  ens  at  his  entrance.    How  soon  he  sets  all  the  j  amouut   to   much     The  practical,  useful, 
!  caught  its  heaviness  and  was  composed  to  sleep,  j  little  wheels  in  motion,  encouraging  the  timid,  j  tuougtful,  portion  of  mankind  is  wisely  con- 
I  Sometimes  sleep  would  not  come  even  when  f  calling  out  unostentatiously  the  resources  of  the  ]  ;ented  witb  unpretending  excellence 
I  summoned,  then  he  would  walk  until  it  did  j  reserved  and  shy,  subsidizing  the  facile,  and  f 
|  come ;  he  would  walk  until  he  so  exhausted  j  making  everybody  glad  and  happy.  ] 
1  the  body  that  the  nerves  were  insensible  to  j    To  converse  well  is  not  to  engross  the  con- 
I  pain,  and  sleep  would  become  necessary  to  |  versation.    It  is  not  to  do  all  the  talking.  It 
|  life.     On  one  occasion  h£  walked  without  j  jg  not  necessarily  to  talk  with  very  great  bril- 

l  intermission  for  thirty-six  hours,  trying  to  I  liancy.    A  man  may  talk  with  such  surpassing  j  life  wjth  this  bugbear  always  terrifying  them  

}  subdue  pain  by  fatigue.    The  Emperor  gave  ]  power  and  splendor  as  to  awe  the  rest  of  the !  some  who  leave,  in  their  wills,  solemn  injuue- 

|  him  rooms  adjoining  one  of  the  largest  Tuiler-  j  company  into  silence,  or  excite  their  envy,  and  [  ti0ns  to  their  surviving  friends,  to  adopt  most 

I  ies,  and  had  it  covered  with  a  thick  Aubusson  j  So  produce  a  chill  where  his  aim  should  be  to  j  extraordinary  precautions  on  their  behalf, 

j  carpet,  that  the  poor  patient  might  endure  his  I  produce  warmth  and  sunshine.    He  should  j  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence — 

|  painful  round  with  least  pain.    He  died  of]  seek  the  ait  of  making  others  feel  quite  at  |  piercing  the  heart,  closing  up  the  windpipe, 

]  sheer  exhaustion  from  want  of  sleep."  !  home  with  him,  so  that  no  matter  how  great !  and  tbe  like.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 

|   I  may  be  his  attainments  or  reputation,  or  how  ]  sucb  apprehensions  are  wholly  superfluous,  as 

:  I    TI  T  .    .,  .  1  sma11  may  be  theirs>  they  fiQd  il  insensibly  Just  I  the  advent  of  death  is  attended  wilh  certain 

=    IIeai.tii  Ixsuraxce. — A  thin,  cadaverous  =  ,     ,   ,        .  .  ,.  .    .  ,.        u„„_  = 

S,  77    .  ,     ,  fiff         '     »  „„„  on  I  as  natural  and  pleasant  talking  to  him,  as  hear-  =  signs  in  regar(j  to  wbicu  mistake,  at  least  by  a 

I  °0k!°t  GTa%?Wht    Zl!lT  I  iu°  bim  talk-    The  talent  for  c-versation,  in-  ]  pbyciaD)  %  well  nigh  inlpossib,e.    But  \m 
,  |  tered  the  office  of  a  health  insurance  company,  j  ^  mMe  almogt  ,ban  any (biug  e]ge  -m  ^  j  rf       ^  .(  ^  ^  fe ar 

\  a°"  I^hte'man  in  vat  insures  te  people's  helts  ?"  I  Te^h'cs  tac'  aud  discretion  It  requires  one  j  ig  g0  genera)i  that,  in  some  cities,  great  pains 
Take  care  of  them.  Do  not  let  them  stir  f  answered  -  t  mJa  to  that  busi  1  aV6  m°St  Vaned  knowledSe'  aud  t0  Uave  11 !  have  been  taken  to  allay  it.  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows, 
without  watching.  They  may  do  something!  .,  °  '  '  '  I  ™  instant  and  absolute  disposal,  so  that  he  can  |  wrjting  fromNuremburg,  says  that  intheceme- 
wrong,  if  you  do.  To  be  sure  you  never  knew  I  DeffVp11  T  _ftntg  mm_  beltg  insured  Vol  vou  j  use  Just  as  mucb'  or  Just  as  little-  as  the  occa-  j  tery  there  is  a  house,  pleasantly  arranged  amid 
them  to  do  anything  very  bad,  but  it  may  be  I  "',  ! sion  demands.  It  requires  the  ability  to  pass  j  fl0VVer  beds  and  shrubs,  to  which  all  the  dead 
on  your  account  they  have  not.  Perhaps  if  it  j  ^L-.-,  nripe9  -  anSxvercd  the  asent  ■  I iustan,ly  and  with  case  fVom  the  »,la>'1'ul  10  the  I  ■»  at  once  carried,  after  being  laid  out,  aud 
had  not  been  for  your  kind  care,  they  might  j  '  t„_  Z,,  '  a  ve..r  and  vou  ^  I  serious,  from  books  to  men,  from  the  mere  j  ,berc  placed  on  beds,  each  with  a  bell-pull  so 
have  disgraced  themselves  and  families  a  long  I  T] .  ■  f  sieiLess  "  |  phrases  of  courtesy  to  the  expressions  of  seuti-  j  connected  with  the  hand  that  the  least  motion 
time  ago!   Therefore  do  not  relax  any  effort  to  j    °, ^1^^^°  °i  v^s  ;cn  dollars  ! menUnd  PMsion'-»«ta  ^"'  |  of  the  supposed  corpse  on  reviving  must 

keep  them  where  they  ought  to  be ;  never  mind  |  vert  „    '  '        '   -i   j  arouse  the  attendant  and  bring  instant  attention. 

your  own  business,  that  will  take  care  of  itself  I  inquired  bis  state  of  health.         I    Drt.  Frankxin,  having  noticed  that  a  certain 

There  is  a  man  passing  along-he  is  looking  j    „         l  .gh  gick  aU  ^  ^    ft  ghust  Qut  |  mcchamCj  wbo  workcd  near  bis  officC)  was  al. 
over  the  fence-be  suspicious  of  him  ;  perhaps  |  Qf       twQ  of  three  bourg  g       and  tbcdoctol.  ]        gmm     and  ba       vcnlured  t0  ask  him  \ 
he  contemplates  stealing  something,  some  °f  ]  say  he  can't  do  nothing  more  good  for  me." 
these  dark  nights ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  j    „  Jf  ^  ^  the  ^  Qf  yom.  bcaUbj„  relurned 
queer  fancies  he  may  have  got  into  his  head.  \^  „  we  ^  iagm.e  -t    We  on]y  iu. 

If  you  find  any  symptoms  oftany  one  passing]  ^         g  wh<)  are  .Q      d  beaUb  „ 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 


[  All  this  humaue  precaution  has  never  yet  been 

\  rewarded  with  a  single  call  upon  its  watehfu!- 

"  ncss.    Once,  however,  in  a  case  where  the  de- 

]  ceased  had  died  of  dropsy,  the  subsidence  of 

1  water  caused  a  fall  of  the  arm — the  bell  rang, 
i  "No  secret,  doctor,"  he  replied,  "I  have  one  =  » 
■  .„  ,    ,      '      .  ,    .      T  ,  =  and  the  attendant,  who  had  watched  for  years 

i  of  the  best  ot  wives,  and  when  I  go  to  work  =  . 


!  she  always  has  a  kind  word  of  encouragement  ] 


I  for  the  sound,  was  so  frightened  that  he  ran 


At  this  Mynheer  bristled  up  in  great  anger.  ]  for  me,  and  when  I  go  home  she  meets  me  j 


j  from  his  post  and  alarmed  the  neighbors,  who, 


'You  must  tiuk  Ve  a  fool.  Vot  you  tink  I  ]  yvith  a  smile  and  a  kiss,  and  the  tea  is  sure  to  j 
|  come  pay  you  the  dollars  for  insure  my  belt  I  be  ready ;  and  she  has  done  so  many  little  | 


!  after  some  time,  rallied,  and  discovered  the 


I  cause  of  the  alarm. 


Dr.  Bellows  thinks  this 
thoneh 


out  of  the  path  of  duty,  tell  every  one  else  that  ] 
you  can  see,  and  be  particular  to  see  a  great  | 
many.    It  is  a  good  way  to  circulate  such  I 

things,  though  it  may  not  benefit  yourself  or  j  ^  ^  ^ '  ""1^7^  £  a~  tTplea'se  ^"Wl  KStCmnot  ««J>  adoptin-in  An  ,eric  a 

any  one  else  particularly.    Do  keep  something  j    j  ^  find  « [n  my  ^  tQ  gpeak  aQ  [mkind  ]  we  commonly  bury  too  early  for  decency. 

going— silence  is  a  dreadful  thing ;  though  it  |  •  j       ,      anvbodv  "  ^   ■  — " 

is  said  there  was  silence  in  Heaven  for  the  !    Reply  of  a  Temperance  Doctor.—"  Doc-  ] wori  ]    _  ,..„.. 

space  of  half  an  hour,  do  not  let  any  such  I  tor,"  said  Squire  Love-a-littlc,  "do  you  think  ]  '  ]    &  Great  Britain  the  number  oi  sp.ndles  satd 

thing  occur  on  earth ;  it  would  be  too  much  !  a  very  little  spirits,  now  and  then,  would  hurt  ]  Ak  Irishman  once  saved  a  miser  from  drown-  ]  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
like  Heaven  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  mun-!mc  very  much?"  "Why,  no,  sir,"  answered  ling  and  was  handed  a  sixpence.  "What,'  j  exceeds  30,000,000.  When  in  good  work,  as 
dane  sphere  If,  after  all  your  watchful  care,  I  the  Doctor,  very  deliberately,  "  I  do  not  think  ]  said  he,  "is  that  all  you  give  a  man  for  saving  j  many  as  M.w  l.ovi  mil.-.*  ol  thread  are  made 
vou  cannot  see  anythins  out  of  the  way  iu  any !  a  little  now  and  then  would  hurt  you  wryljOXU  life?"  Then  taking  a  second  look,  he  ;  per  working  day  often  hours,  and  enough  is 
one,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  because  they \much;  but,  sir,  if  you  don't  take  any,  it  won't  j  said,  "  Well,  faith,  and  I  guess  it  is  all  that  it  j  made  every  m.nute  to  encompass  the  earth 
have  not  done  anything  bad;  perhaps,  in  an 5  hurt  you  at  all."  'is  worth."  ;  four  times. 

"  I  have 
iscasc  is  prev- 


A  correspondent  of  an  Irish  newspaper  claims  to  have  heard  of  a  plan  to  stop  the  decay  of  diseased  potatoes.    He  writes  of  it  as  follows 
just  heard  of  a  plan  for  preserving  partially  diseased  potatoes  from  further  decay,  for  pig  feeding    As  this  is  a  year  in  which  the  disea 
alent,  very  likely  such  a  plan  wilf  be  universally  adopted.    When  the.  diseased  potatoes  are  sorted  they  should  be  immediately  taken  and  boded 
after  which  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  dry  by  their  own  heat,  aud  then  put  into  barrels,  and  pressed  down  in  a  pulp  covered  with  moist,  ye  low 
clay     Then  cover  the  barrel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  by  until  required  for  use."   The  correspondent  says  a  friend  of  his,  by  so  doing,  kept  them 


for  nine  months. 


Tbs  Farm  ami  Firasixte. 


{  spider.  The  condition  of  the  plants  when  suf- 1 
I  fering  from  these  or  any  other  insects,  will  sug-  { 

™"™""""™""'","~'  " ' ' " — — r—  •  {  gest  the  necessity  of  fumigation,  the  applica- !  '" 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  IN  WINTER,  j  tl0n  of  sulphur,  the  use  of  the  syringe,  etc. 


The  soil  for  an  orchard  or  garden  may  have  I 
been  thoroughly  drained  and  deepened  by  j 
trenching  or  subsoiling,  and  the  best  varieties  I 


of  fruit  trees,  bushes,  canes  or  vines  set  out,  1 


1  son.    The  corn  is  ground  and  90  pounds  of 
|  hot  water  poured  on  every  16  pounds  of  meal, 
land  after  standing  12  to  18  hours,  the  whole 
|  THE  WHEAT  CROPS  OF  THE  WEST  DECREAS-  {  becomes  thick  feed     He  finds  bv  meas- 

\  ING- MANAGEMENT  OF  WESTERN  WHEAT-  =  maS?  Decomes  ^  Ief-  f e  nDCl*  ^  meaf 
|  GROWERS  i  ured  experiment  that  the  value  of  the  corn  is 

1  —  }  fully  doubled  by  this  process,  as  compared  with 

!    J.  R.  Dodge,  editor  of  the  Monthly  Report  {corn  fed  in  the  ear,  and  fifty  per  cent,  better 
Me.  Wm.  Saunders  in  his  paper  on  the  mil- 1  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  recently  [  than  meal  merely  mixed  with  cold  water. 


THE  GRAPE  MILDEW. 


and  yet  all  may  be  lost  by  neglect  in  Winter. - 


!  dew  of  the  grape,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  {  made  a  tour  through  the  western  States,  and  |  One  bushel  of  corn  thus  prepared,  after  de- 


Trees  removed  from  crowded  nurseries  gener-  j 


|  American  Pomoligical  Society,  at  St.  Louis,  { gives  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  the  farm- {  ducting  ten  per  cent,  toll  for  grinding,  and 


}  presents  some  very  useful  suggestions.    Grape  {  ing  of  western  wheat  growers.    He  pronounces  {  leaving  only  5-1  pounds  for  the  bushel,  will 


ally  lose  a  considerable  part  of  their  roots  in  =  ,  ,  ,  .    ...  , 

,  ,    ,       ,  ,       =  mildew  may  be   prevented  by  shelter  from  I  western  wheat  culture  "ruinous.     The  soil, -:  give  20  pounds  of  pork — or  at  the  rate  of  two 

digging  up,  and  unless  the  branches  are  short- = ,         ,      17       .        .,     ,  .    .     I,  .,        ..  ■  ,_  i    mi.      .!     ,.       .,,  ,  „ 

,.  ,  ■„  i-  i  \  heavy  dews  or  rams,  either  by  mechanical  or  i  he  says,  is  becoming  impoverished.    There  is  I  and  two-eighth  pounds  of  corn  for  each  pound 

ened  in  severely  there  will  not  be  a  proper  bal- 1       J  ,      ,.  '  ,.  „    ,  ,     =        "  . '     .       „    °,  .  %  „  ,   .  ^ 

,  ,  ,  ,   ,  ,      =  natural  appliances,  and  applications  of  sulphur  =  a  deterioration  ot  seed  and  the  country  is  over-  =  ot  pork.    When  pork  is  five  cents  per  pound 

ance  between  the  top  and  the  roots,  and  the  =  lr         '  -  ,.  *  .  i       .       ...        ,         ,  -  .,      .,   .     „,    I ,  .  *     .      , .,     *      .  . ,        ,    ,  ,  ,    , . 

....  ,    ,  ,      ^  ^  or  other  antidotes  to  the  foliage.     "  Expen-  =  running  with  weeds ;  and,  further,  that  a  false  =  he  obtains  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel  for  his 

stems  will  be  so  much  shaken  by  the  wind  that  i         -  ,  „  _  r    „§  B  '  =  1 

.    ,  .„  ,         , ,    .  =  ments  have  proved,    says  Mr.  S.,     that  leaf  =  system  of  political  economy  is  fostered  in  run-  ■-  corn, 

the  remains  of  the  roots  will  be  unable  to  =  1  '  . ' .       .    I  .  .  .    ..     .  .  ,  .       .     I     ,     .    .,         ...  .    •  , ,  . 

.  .    ,  ,,      ..       .,       ,  i  =  blights  may  be  prevented  by  sheltering  the ;  ning  one  production  into  excess  and  ignoring;    A  coincidence  wil  be  observed  between  these 

take  hold  on  the  soil,  and  keep  the  tree  in  an  =    f  ■ ,     ,  ,.    ,    -     ., =  „  .,  =  -  •»»  T 

.  .  .  T '  i    i.i    i  foliage.    How  far  expedients  for  this  purpose  \  all  others.  =  experiments  and  those  of  Mr.  Lawes  as  above 

upright  position.    In  order  to  ensure  healthy;      f  *\         .  '  „   I  i  *.  .  .  ,    .  . 

and  vigorous  trees  they  should  be  raised  in  |  can  be  profitably  employed,  is  a  question  for  |  The  north-western  farmers  in  their  manage- {  stated.  While  Mr.  Morgan  obtains,  by  scald- 
open  "round  being  kept  three  or  four  feet  asun- 1 grape  growers  t0  decide.  The  simplest  form  {  ment  for  a  wheat  crop  only  partially  break  the  j  ing  the  meal,  one  pound  of  pork  from  two  and 
der  evervw'ay  and  a  low  growth  of  branches  1  of  cover'Dg  is  a  board  covered  tre,lis>  andfor!soiI,  at  first,  rendering  sowing  irregular,  and !  two-thirds  pounds  of  corn— he  gets  50  per  cent, 
encouraged.  By  this  means  the  trees  will  be  \  amateu^  rulture  or  Privale  fami'y  uf  tbe  ex"  j  position  and  depth  of  drilling  imperfect,  giving  j  less,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  pork  to 
inured  to  exposure  and  furnished  with  roots  j 
and  branches  suited  to  the  positions  they  are  | 
to  occupy  in  the  orchard  or  garden.    Some  va- { 


i  pense  of  such  covering  :s 
'  i  sideratioD. 

The  causes  of  various 


not  worthy  of  con-  j  weeds  as  good  a  chance  to  grow  as  the  wheat.  ! tnree  and  three-fourth  pounds  of  meal,  when 
j  Year  after  year  wheat  follows  wheat  in  this  j  mixed  merely  with  cold  water,  which  is  within 
forms  of  leaf  blight  j  shiftless  way,  and  weeds  increase  while  the  I Ies3  tnan  nalf  a  Pound  of  the  quantity  of  meal 


rieties  of  fruit  trees  fail  in  localities  where  oth- 1 on  the  grape  il  aPPears  ia  very  imperfectly  un- 1  yieid  of  grain  diminishes.    The  wheat  is  sold  j  required  in  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments, when  the 

iU  .         ,      ..  .  .  ..    ,.      ,     ..Iderstood.    Mr.  Saunders  remarks  that  "  so  far !  „nri  carried  off  the  farm  and  the  straw  bv  mil-  i  same  kind  of  feed  was  used. 

ers  thrive,  and  on  this  account  attention  should  =  ,  ,  ,      ,  .  =  anu  carneu  ou  me  lariu  auu  uu.  straw  oy  mn-=    _  _ 

be  given  to  procure  trees  that  are  suited  to  the  I  as  our  Present  knowledge  extends,  the  consti- 1  lions  of  t0ns  burned.    The  only  excuse  for  |    Breeds  and  management  will  of  course  vary 
.j  |  tution  of  the  soil,  either  in  its  chemical  or  ]  tuis  waste  of  straw,  which  he  says  is  almost  I  results ;  in  the  many  trials  made  by  N.  G. 

°The  necessity  of  shelter  for  orchards  and  =  Phys'icfil  condition,  or  as  effected  in  any  degree }  equai  for  feeding  to  the  marsh  and  prairie  hay,  I  Morgan,  he  had  every  advantage  of  good  sound 
gardens  is  becoming  more  evident  by  the  ex- 1  b?  culture,  exercises  little  if  any  influence  eith- 1  is  t).at  the  way  may  be  cleared  for  the  plow  to  |  corn,  comfortable  quarters,  cleanliness,  regular- 
perience  of  every  passing  year  Fruit  trees  in  I er  in  Plomot'DS  *  r  Preventing  mildew  on  the  j  scratch  over  again  the  maltreated  soil.  The  I  ily  of  feeding,  and  quality  of  breed.  It  may 
exposed  aspects  seldom  succeed  as  they  areileaf;  "ut  keeping  in  view  the  supposition  that  j  y;eid  which  was  at  first  30  bushels  per  acre  has  \  ue  well  to  state  that  he  has  found  the  best 
exposed  to  atmospheric  blights  '  and  also  to  i  mildew  is  ,he  result  of  weakened  vitality,  it  is  |  dwindled  down  gradually  until  no  more  than  I  sound  corn  double  the  value  of  a  great  deal 
cracking  of  the  bark  from  exposure  to  alternate  I  within  tbe  bounds  of  Probability,  that  a  sys- 1  8  or  10  bushels  are  produced.  He  says  the  I  that  is  used  when  badly  grown  or  imperfectly 
freezing  and  thawing  From  violent  agitation  ^ tem  °f  fPecial  culture  may  be  reached  which  j  weec]  nuisance  is  stupenduous,  destroying  an- 1  ripened  or  more  or  less  mouldy.— .Roister  of 
of  the  branches  at  the  critical  time  of  setting  I  willtb''^  lhe  plant  agaiuSt  »'ju.-y  from  such  I  nual]v  tens  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  [Sural  Affairs  for  1868. 

I  attacks.  =  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the  deterioration  of  |  

1  the  seed  and  the  excess  of  weeds  through  care- )  How  to  Skt  Gate  Posts.— Take  equal  quan- 
|  less  culture  induce  blight,  rust  and  the  fly  as  a  |  tities  of  water-lime  and  quick-lime,  and  mix 
[  necessary  result  of  exhaustion.  The  State  of  ]  with  sand  as  usual ;  put  two  or  three  inches  of 
|  Minnesota,  which  a  few  years  ago  boasted  a }  mortar  and  coarse  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
I  crop  of  27  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  not  this  I  hole,  so  that  the  end  of  the  post  will  not  come 
is  useful  and  ornamental,  and  fruit  growers  1 029  p0UDds;  in  1860'  tl>e  product  was  nearly } year  average  12  bushels.  He  compares  the)  to  the  ground;  then  set  the  post  in,  top-end 
should  provide  this  necessary  shelter  for  their  'l  H'000'000  P°uuds,  and  this  year,  1867,  it  is  es-  j  0f  wueat  in  England,  which  now  averages  |  down  ;  fill  in  several  inches  of  coarse  gravel; 
orchards  and  gardens  except  in  places  where  I timated  to  reacn  20'  °00.000  pounds,  or  100,- 1  28  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  the  small  yields  at !  then  mortar  and  more  gravel,  and  so  on  until 
the  forest  affords  protection  from  the  cold  I  000  bales'  ot  which  50'000  aK  credited  to  New  |  the  west,  and  says  it  is  not  attributable  to  a  less  j  the  cement  is  raised  above  the  ground  several 
wjn(jg  j  York.  ]  fertile  soil,  but  to  the  account  of  a  suitable  ro-  { inches  around  the  post.    Slant  it  away  from 

Trees  which  were  transplanted  in  the  Fall  of  I    Next  to  New  York,  Wisconsin  holds  a  prom-  j  fation  of  crops,  a  more  careful  husbandry  of  I  the  post  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  turn  off  the 

|  'ment  place  as  a  hop  producing  State,  her  crop }  resources  of  fertilization,  and  of  a  more  thor-  I  water ;  then  take  coal  tar  and  a  brush,  paint 


the  fruit,  the  trees  are  rendered  unproductive,  j 
Sometimes  in  exposed  aspects  trees  in  blossom  I 
are  torn  up  by  violent  gales  of  wind,  and  even  { 


if  they  escape  all  accidents  of  this  kind,  the  I 


THE  HOP  CROP. 

According  to  the  census  of  1810,  the  prod- 


fruit  is  generally  blown  off  before  it  comes  to 


I  net  of  hops  in  the  United  States  was  but  1,238,- 1  ] 


maturity.    A  good  thick  screen  of  evergreens  | 


412  pounds.    In  1850  it  had  increased  to  4,467 


this  year  being  estimated  at  35,000  bales,  or  7,-  j  ough  and  careful  culture.    Finally,  he  sums  up  j  around  the  bottom  of  the  post,  and  fill  the  in- 


the  present  year  should  be  examined  and  put  j 

in  a  proper  condition  to  resist  the  prevailing  I  „  .  , 

wind  and  also  the  attacks  of  rabbits  and  mice  1  O0O'0UO  Pounds.  In  Sauk  county,  which  has  a  witn  t]ie  following,  by  Bo  means  flattering  pic- 1  terstice  between  the  post  and  the  cement  with 
Banking  up  the  earth  around  them  from  six  to  ^  la'ge  German  P°Pu'at'on,  the  crop  this  year  is  j  ture  .  «  n.  rthwestern  cultivators  are  scarcely  j  coal  tar.  Only  mix  enough  mortar  for  one 
twelve  inches  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  l20>000  bales'  01'  'M00.000  pounds!  Dealers  |  farmers,  they  are  wheat  growers.  Cattle  are  j  hole  at  a  time.  Your  post  will  be  as  solid  as 
will  keep  them  from  wavin"-  in  the  wind  an|  j.  tell  us  that  the  Wisconsin  hops  are  excellent,  |  high  in  price ;  horses  very  high  ;  milk  is  scarce,  { if  set  in  stone;  it  don't  heave  out  with  the' 
will  also  be  useful  in  preventing  the  attacks  o' 1  tbe  viu6S  bei"S  for  lbe  m°St  paft  ^  °f  disease-  !  and  butter  sometimes  unknown ;  while  straw  |  frosts  and  sag  around  and  pull  the  boards  off, 
rabbits  and  mice  Rabbits  it  is  Hue  can  stand  ^  T°  sb°W  b0W  raPid1^  tbis  bl'anch  of  farming  |  s{acks  are  burning,  and  the  wheat  at  the  mercy  \  as  the  water  and  air  cannot  get  to  it.— Co?-, 
on  the  little  banks  which  surround  the  trees  1 1,88  b.een  ™d  °"  ^  ^!°Bsin'  Wf  ™|fbt  |  of  speculators  and  the  railroads,  and  bringing  j  Ohio  Farmer. 

j  mention  that  the  crop  lor  186o,  was  only  829,-  j  high  prices  only  under  tbe  curse  of  God  upon  j  ' ' ' ""* 

1 317  pounds,  of  which  Sauk  county  produced  1  foreign  wheat  fields,  and  when  foreign  nations  I    Hogs  in  Winter. — There  can  be  little  profit 

ed  soil  lest  it  might  cover  a  trap  of  some  kind.  I  522,208  p0UndS-    Tf  CI0?  ™  Sa"k'  in  '866'  I  are  ^  danger  of  famine>  and  e7en  tben  but  a! in  tTyi"S  t0  &t  ,hog8. m  ™  ^ 

|  was  1,500,000  pounds,  and  it  is  estimated  this  |  moiety  of  the  supply  comes  from  this  country.  |  a  good  warm  place  m  which  to  keep  them,  and 

|  year,  $2,000,000  for  their  crop,  which  is  a  j  Exchanged  for  a ,  thousand  other  needed  things.  I  is  willing  to  devote  a  considerable  time  to  the 
When  mound  1  most  extraordinary  sum  to  be  taken  from  a  I  at  exhorbitant  prices,  the  wheat  brings  little,  so  j  preparation  of  food,  and  to  the  general  care  of 
'  branch  of  farming  so  comparatively  new  in  j  improvements  are  ignored,  and  wheat  fields  ex- 1  the  animals.    Young  pigs,  for  the  want  of  such 
that  section.  I  tended  until  by  and  by,  the  soil  exhausted  or  I  things,  often  become  stunted  during  the  eold 

 "  |  given  up  to  weeds,  they  will  follow  the  fate  of !  weather  that  they  will  never  make  large  bogs, 

Black  Knot  in  Plum  Trees.— D.  D.  Walsh  I  the  cotton  fields,  leaving  the  lands  poor,  the  j  however  well  they  may  be  kept  afterwards, 
{of  Rick-Island,  Illinois,  well-known  as  an  en- {owner  poorer,  and  a  pioneer  in  some  distant  |  Large  ones  take  on  fat  very  slowly  when  they 
I  tomologist,  says  that  all  his  examinations  have  I  west.".  I  suffer  from  the  cold. 

|  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  black  knot  |  " '  ' "" " I  ""  '"  '  '  1 ' 

From  the  middle  of  November  until  Spring  1 011  the  plum  tree  is  the  effect  of  a  fungus,  and  j  AMOUNT  OF  PORK  FROM  A  BUSHEL  OF  CORN,  j  D-  F-  Appleton  writes  to  the  American 
the  plants  in  the  green-house  require  constant  1 is  not  a  disease  nor  a  gall.  He  thinks  the  spores  j  0uK  readerg  may  have  obselTed  the  published  I Farmer  tbat  he  Relieves  it  will  be  demonstrated 
attention.  A  suitable  temperature  must  be  I  or  seeds  are  fonned  about  tbe  end  of  July,  in  |  statement  0f  the  experiments  of  J.  B.  Lawes, ! tbat  tbe  Kerry  Cattle  are  better  adapted  to  the 
maintained  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  I  'atitude  40  deg.  30  min,.  and  therefore  if  the  1    h  obtained  100  pounds  of  pork  from  seven  !M1  Pastures  and  poor  tare  ot  average  JNew 

•      f  -  •   -  ™  1  r  =  England  farms  than  any  other  breed.  He 

pound  of  pork  from  i     b  J  _ 


and  reach  the  bark  in  this  way,  but  they  sel- 
dom do  so,  as  they  are  very  shy  of  newly  stirr- 
ed soil  lest  it  might  cover  a  trap  of  some  kind. 
Mice  generally  work  along  the  fiat  surface  off 
the  ground  under  the  snow,  and  reach  the  I 
bark  of  the  trunksin  this  way. 
are  made  around  the  trunks,they  pass  them  I 
by.     The  snow  should  be  trampled  firmly  I 
around  the  trees  to  prevent  their  attacks.—  1 
Western  Sural. 

THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


and  light  given.    The  water  that  is  used  should  I  excrescences  be  all  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  I  bushels  of  coru  0r  one  ^   ,  

not  be  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  air  oi !  the  early  part  of  July,  an  effectual  stop  will  be  1  fom.  and  half  ds  of  corQ.  The  gnlin  was  1  staf 3  tbat  'n  tblS  C0Untry  ^ 
the  house.     More  harm  than  good  arises  from  1  P°t  to  their  farther  spread.  |         d  aad  raoistened  with  water  before  feed- 1 and  attaln  Iargef  ^  tban  ,m  maklDg 

deluging  plants  with  cold  water.    When  mois- \  =:=::=  This  is  regarded  as  successful  manage-|*bem  more  valuable  for  beef.    They  give  a 

ture  is  needed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  j    A  correspondent  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  j  ment.   At  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  pound,  the  j large  <ln      7  '  ™  ProPoinon  10 

appearance  of  the  plants,  a  small  quantity  of  I  who  milks  about  20  cows,  gives  his  experience  j  corn  would  be  worth  71  cents  per  bushel  for  j    eir  size.    ^  *  _ 

tepid  water  should  be  given.  \  with  patent  churns.    He  says :  j  fattening  pork.    This  estimate  is  based  upon  ]    The  Utica  Heral(J  has  reportg  of  fte  cheese 

If  the  soil  in  the  tubs,  pots,  etc.,  is  not  kept  [  There  are  a  number  of  different  patents  going  j  the  supposition  that  the  manure  pays  for  the|market  up  tQ  tue  21g(.  ingt_  Receipts  were 
moderately  moist,  the  plants  will  wither.    At- 1  through  the  country  that  will  churn  butter,  or  |  grinding  and  feeding.  j  ]io.ht  DUt  mogt  of  t]le  gtock  uad  ueen  so]d_ 

tention  should  be  given  to  the  drainage  of  the  j  rather  grease,  in  three  minutes.  I  had  one  in  j  The  experiments  of  Nathan  G.Morgan,  of  {The  extreme  quotations  for  the  best  factory 
the  pots.  Stagnant  water  will  have  as  bad  an  |  ray  cellar  this  Summer  that  I  tried  three  times,  j  Union  Springs,  published  in  the  Annual  Regis-  {  made  were  13£  and  15  cents.  The  English 
effect  in  the  green-house  as  in  any  other  place.  { Il  brought  the  butter  each  time  in  less  than  j  ter  for  1864,  present  much  more  favorable  {  market  is  very  dull  for  American  cheese.  The 
Although  there  may  not  be  "  tongues  in  trees,"  [  three  minutes,  but  the  butter  would  not  have  j  results.  As  a  mistake  occurred  in  one  part  of  j  English  stock  on  hand  is  much  in  excess  of 
green-house  plants  speak  for  themselves.     If }  sold  for  more  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  when  j  that  published  statement,  we  here  repeat  his !  ]ast  year. 

watering  is  neglected  they  droop.     When  j  the  same,  churned  with  the  old  dash  churn,  that  {  mode  and  its  results  in  a  corrected  form.    He  {     t" 

drenched  with  cold  water  they  look  cold  and  |  required  thirty  or  forty  minutes  churning,  !  always  commences  fattening  in  Spring,  at  I  Alabama  planters  agree  that  free  labor  is 
cheerless,  the  leaves  or  flowers  do  not  expand  j  would  sell  readily  for  thirty  cents.  So  if  any  |  which  time  a  bushel  of  corn  is  more  valuable  j  cheaper  than  slave  labor ;  but  say  free  labor 
fully,  and  their  growth  is  stunted.  The  green  j  of  your  readers  should  want  a  churn,  I  would  }  in  its  results  than  in  Autumn,  and  continues  a  |  cannot  be  controlled  and  directed  so  as  to  meet 
fly  may  be  at  work  on  some  of  them  or  the  red  I  advise  them  not  to  buy  a  three  minute  one.      i  regular  course  of  feeding  throughout  tbe  sea- 1  the  real  exigencies  of  the  farming  season. 


A  Beautiful  Illustration.— If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of  sand,  and  say  there  were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might  look  for  them  with 
my  eyes,  and  search  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers,  and  be  unable  to  detect  them;  but  let  me  take  a  magnet  and  sweep  it  through, 
and  how  would  it  draw  to  itself  the  most  invisible  particles  by  the  mere  power  of  attraction!  The  unthankful  heart,  like  my  finger  "in 
the  sand,  discovers  no  mercies;  but  let  the  thankful  heart  sweep  through  the  day,  and  as  the  magnet  finds  the  iron,  so  it  will  find  in 
every  hour  some  heavenly  blessings  ;  only  the  iron  in  God's  sand  is  gold.  Let  us  all  remember  this.  God  is  ever  with 
us. 


The  Wann  ami  Fireside. 
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^1? t> -tf»:i    "A-KiEi  einf  I  berry  culture,  nor  one  that  pays  so  large  aj    SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS.    ;  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

$  &Um  §M®  &  1  ^^^^ 41       I  dividend  on  tbe  capital  invested.  1    „      .  _  ~ 

  !    As  we  h.™  heen  lremlrnll „  Mfced  what  kind  1 .         Amerlcan  Slock  J0"™111  18  «"  «>e  opm-  {    The  Iowa  Homestead  states  that  the  con. 

•  !     Asweuavt  been  frequently  asked  what  kmc I   i(m  that  Qur  naliye  bretjd(j  of  cattlc  can  ,)e  ^_  . 

G.  W.  ah.  S.  S.  FOSS.  EDHORS.  j  0f  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  cranberry,  we  |  ^  by  ,,rop,r  carc  ,„  ^  ^  ,0  j  «J  °f  IoWa  18  6,1,1  ,D  a         <,eS,Cl>  W*" 

-  -  ~  -  ;  copy  the  following  from  a  late  issue  of  the  Ag-  =  h  ^  ftown  ,„».(„k„  „„„„i  i„  .i,„  i^,,  :„  !  _' 

=    =  urceu  nom  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  best  im-  =    Tiw  i-;™  emu  »ntinn   ic     Kiiinro  in 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1807.  i  ricultural  Report.    It  contains  correct  views  as  I  nm..,  ,',-,.„  „,„.„„„„    „  ,  b-„Aa  „.      'he  net  nop,  like  cotton,  i»     ...nine  m 

uivx/^ii,  uiiuuni-^j.     .  i  s  ported  for  dairy  purposes,  and,  many  kinds  of  =  vim-iiH  ti.ic  \-o«r    r..<i  w..i.iimr  -,n,i  n,„  v,:.j. 

 =  regards  the  natural  or  proper  soil  for  that  vine,  i      ,v    .      -J.  '    ..'  [  JJlonda  tbis  year.    Bad  weather  and  the  SircM 

  -   =    b  1    v  .    „  I laml  work,  superior  to  it.    All  improved  stock  ;  bave  Bnoi]ed  it 

AOBioni.TrBEreed.u.;to.l!re.texicniuci[.ii,e.n.;wiih.]andmay  be  a  guide  to  those  not  practically  j ;     ,  ;    d  f        ,     intermixture  of  native 
ontitweco,1idi..,tba>-eman,,f,lcnir,».a...i»houidnotimvecom.=      .  ,      cranhprrv  anile  "cuvBu  irom  me  intermixture   oi  native      Good  farms  in  N-rth  Germany  rent  for  one 

m«rce.  The»c  .u  stand  togefter  like  pita,  in  «  cluster  the !  posted  on  tian uli o  soils.  _  1  breeds,  improved  by  good  keeping,  and  the  ! ,     ,  ",T  „  ' 

ST cenler'  a°d  ""l  'arg"1 "  A»"-D— 1 1    "The  cranberry  cannot  be  grown  success-  j  election  of  the  lines'  specimens  to  breed  from.  1  hU"dred  ^ 
— =:^^  |  fully  on  the  Drift  Formation.   Every  experi-  j  What  are  called  native  animals  are  susceptible  !  „  .A  man.at  ll^kU>^       made  *2J.000 

TO  THE  PATRONS  AND  READERS  OF  THE  j  ment  on  this  soil  has  proved  a  failure.    Prof  j  0f  being  improved  up  to  almost  any  point  of  I       year  irom  the  sale  ot  crops  raised  on  tour 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  !  Agassiz  describes  the  drift  formation  as  being  j  excellence.  I aCfCS 

|  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  was!  —  I    Mr.  Rogers  a  wealthy  vine-grower,  of  (  lew 

The  publication  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  j  formed  by  g]acjai  action,  an(i  consisting  off  The  London  Field  has  the  following  notice  I  land,  Ohio,  lias  purchased  1,200  acres  cf  land, 
will  be  suspended  from  and  after  this  date.  I  rocks  not  in  place, — that  is,  loose,  and  not  in  j  of  our  American  cheese :  j  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  will  devote  the 

During  its  first  year,  now  closed,  the  Publisher  j  solid  ledges— gravel,  clay  or  loam.     Every  j     "Notwithstanding  the  temporary  advance  in  \  whole  to  SraPe  culture. 

and  Editors  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  I  farmer  will  thus  be  able  to  detect  drift  as  soon  j  the  value  of  breadstuffs,  consequent  upon  a  }    The  office  of  '  Superintendent  of  the  Exper- 
.  t.  ie  ftnd  interesting    In  I M  ^e  8068        B°°S  naturally  we"  mtcd  by  I  second  deficient  crop,  not  at  home  only,  but  I  imental  Farm  '  has  been  abolished  at  Washing- 

is  jouina   ins  tuc  ve  an    in  ores  ing.     n  ;  nalure  t0  the  growth  of  the  cranberry  have  !  generally  throughout  the  world,  it  is  to  live  I  ton  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
this  respect  they  have  been  successful,  as ,  the  j  beeu  rui    d  by  tbe        f  drift  materia,  in  pre- 1  stock  that  the  English  farmer  must  look  for!    It  „  a  ^        an  excb         ^  peoplc 
unanimous  and  unsolicited  testimony  of  its  j  paring  them.    In  some  bogs  where  partly  drift  |  his  chief  source  of  wealth,  and  the  dairy  forms  j  don-t  know  that  over  forty  million  "-aliens  of 
readers  attests.    But  the  Publisher  has  not  re- 1  and  partly  alluvium  was  used,  the  exact  line  j  no  inconsiderable  return  to  the  great  pasture { Borghum  syrup  -ire  made  in  this  country  an 
ceived  that  patronage  which  was  expected,  nor  j  uetween  tbe  two  can  he  traccd  hY  the  differ" !  districts  which  occupy  so  much  of  our  western  j  nua„      N()r  dMS      hod   believe  j,  eitLer 

.      .  ,  .,  ,    ....    ,,    ^  ,.oo  |  ence  In  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the  vines.  J  coast.    The  cheese  trade,  however,  can  hardly  f 

that  patronage  which  he  thinks  the  enterprise  i  =  '  >       ""'"'J'  =    Where  fowls  are  confined  in  considerable 

1  °  .1    The  alluvial  formation  is  the  only  one  on  I  prove  so  remunerative  as  of  old.    Free  trade!     n        10    8    .    connntu  ln  consweraote 

deserved.  To  h.m  it  has  been  a  costly  expen-  l  which  thc  cranberry  can  be  successfully  culti.  {  has  opened  an  enormous  importation,  Holland,  I  DUmberS  to  a  restncted  enclos«rc.  ll'ey  ^M 
ment.  Whenever  agricultural  readers  in  this|vated_  Xuough  tbis  formation  inciude3  the  |  the  United  States  and  Canada  being  our  chief  |  haVC  a  good  Bupp,y  °' wood  ashcs  10  w;l!|ow  ln- 
region  are  ready  to  give  him  an  adequate  ]  most  barren  and  the  most  fertile  soils,  the  dry- 1  contributors.  Now  we  can  remember,  but  a  I  Mr.  Jackman,  of  Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
patronage,  he  will  be  gratified  to  furnish  them  j  est  and  the  most  damp,  yet  its  character  is !  few  years  since,  when  the  mention  of  an  Amer- ! Y-  •  13  credited  with  raising  oats  at  the  rate  of 
with  a  revived  and  improved  Farm  and  Fire-  I  wel1  mal'ked>  and  il  can  be  easiIy  distinguished.  I  ican  cheese  was  associated  with  a  rank,  strong,  1  72  2"9  bushels  per  acre,  or  1,300  bushels  from 

|  Sand  or  quartz  rock  pulverized,  or  granulated,  i  badly  made  product,  that  rapidly  decayed  with-  j 18  acres. 
6IUK-  j  is  alluvium  separated  from  the  drift  by  the  |  out  ripening,  and  was  only  suitable  for  coarse  j    As  an  evidence  of  utter  prostration  of  the 

The  Publisher  would  be  pleased  to  send  tojwavcsan(1  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  elevated  j  consumption.  English  dairy  farmers  could  af- 1  w°o1  aml  sheep  business,  in  many  places,  it 
all  tiie  Patrons  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  his  j  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  j  ford  to  treat  such  imports  as  undeserving  of  I  may  ue  stated  that  a  firm  in  Warren,  Ohio, 
old-established  family  journal,  the  Woonsooket  !  rich  interval  lands  near  the  outlets  of  rivers  are  j  notice.  The  case  is  very  different  now,  when  j  ha^e  commenced  slaughtering  5,000  sheep  for 
Patriot.    Its  first  number  in  January  will  be  1  alluvium>  and  are  formed  by  the  subsiding  off  with  a  broad  deviation,  it  it  true,  we  receive  j their  Pelts  and  tallow- 

I  the  finer  particles  brought  down  by' the  cur- 1  cheeses  as  well  made,  as  finely  llavored,  and  I  The  farmers  in  a  portion  of  Iowa  are  said  to 
sent  to  you  for  inspection,  and  should  it  meet  \  ren{g  of  [ne  streamg  Tue  valieys  wb;ch  are  {often  richer  than  anything  we  can  produce.  !  have  over  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
your  approbation,  please  signify  it  by  send'mg  j  overflowed  by  rivers  often  present  good  sped- 1  Land  being  cheap  in  the  States,  and  cheese  a  I  surplus  wheat  stored  away,  under  the  impress- 
your  subscription.    In  this  way  the  Publisher  I  mens  of  this  soil.  |  commodity  in  small  bulk  according  to  value,  I ion  'bat  higher  prices  will  rule  during  the  Win- 

hopes  tokeep  up  the  pleasant  acquaintance  of!    The  best  soil  for  the  cranberry  is  beach  or ;  and  which  improves  rather  than  otherwise  by  j ter  and  Spring. 

his  readers  in  this  journal     Tue  Patriot  has  I qual  tZ  Sand'  orerlaid  b7  turfy  Peat-    In  Pre"  j  a  lonS  journey,  it  follows  that  our  neighbors  I    It  may  surprise  many  to  learn,  what  is  never- 
,    .    ,      ,  ,      .     ' ,   .      ...     ...  ,    1  paring  such  bogs,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  |  can  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets."  i  theless  a  fact,  that  fully  one-third  of  the  whole 

an  Agricultural  department,  in  which  will  bc|subsoil  the  8amej  bringillg  about  tbree  inches!  .  .  !  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  world  is 
found  matter  acceptable  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  ;  0f  sand  to  the  surface."                               I    Tue  Prairie  Farmer,  has  a  communication  \  manufactured  from  beets. 
  „  „  „  {                                                               I  recommending  the  soaking  of  corn  on  the  ear  f 

"  I  I  for  feeding  horses.    We  cannot  endorse  the!    D-  McMillan,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Ohio 

THE  CRANBERRY  CROP.  !    A  Ne  w  Fertilizer.  -The  Charleston  papers  J  practice)  but  giye  it  M  a  novelty.    The  plan  of  I  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  this  year  R  - 

fare  talking  of  a  valuable  discovery  recently  |  operation  ig  tbis  .    iip,ace  twQ  bo„sbeads  iu  !  ceived  55  premiums,  amounting  to  SJ.275,  on 
We  have  been  gathering  what  information  |  made  near  that  city.    This  discovery  is  that  of }  (he  barn-cellar,  or  other  place  secure  from  !  his  Shorthorns.    He  has  also  received  one  gold 
we  could  fiud  iu  the  newspaper  press,  from  va- j  a  fertilizing  substance,  said  to  be  found  forjfrost.  fiI1  tnen^  with  ears  of  (.orD  and    dd  j  and  three  silver  medals. 

rious  sections  of  thc  country,  also  fromcorres  !  many  miles,  deposited  along  the  banks  of  the  !„.„,',„  „„„„„  n  ,    ,      1TT1    '  ,  !    mu.  -n  ,      .    r  .    •  ,, 

.    ,._  •r'  ,    .         =..,.,,  ■  .    .  ,  =  watei  to  cover  the  contents.    When  well  soak- 1    The  Department  ol  Agriculture,  under  the 

nondents  in  different  cranberry-producing  re-  i  Ashley  river,  and  to  consist  of  decomposed  =  „rl  e„aA  „„,  ,  e  „        .  !  .    e  .,  °        .  . 

F        .       ,  ,    .     ,  .  J  '.  ?  ,   I.  ,     .     ,      „  ,      .,  .  .  i ed  teed  out  one  cask  full ;  fill  it  again  and  com- s  management  of  the  new  Commissioner,  is  go- 

gions,  in  older  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  I  bones  and  animal  matter,  solidified  until  it  is  I  „;,i,  H,„  ~n  „  -    t  ,i  •  ,   i  •  „  „„f  „f   ,  ,    .  „,    .....  f 

fa      '  e     ,„„„  .     ,         =.     ,  0      ,     /       ,        „      ,  ,  i  mence  with  the  other.    In  this  way  one  cask,  I  'eg  out  of  the  seed  business.    The  distribution 

cranberry  crop  for  lSt>7.    The  estimates  are  =  hard  as  stone.    Samples  have  been  found  to  =  „<-,„,.  ,k„  „„„,„,„         „  .     -mi        ,        ,  =  „c  i   u    v.  <■ 

J      1       .  .       ,  ,  .        =      ,  .    .        . , .     *        ,  t    .        =  attei  the  commencement,  will  always  be  ready  i  0'  seeds  latterly  has  been  so  far  perverted  from 

larger  than  we  ant.cpated  but  are  probably  [contain  from  sixty -to  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  ffor  feedin      The  cobs  become  so  soft  as  to  be !  the  original  design  as  to  be  of  little  advantage 
not  far  from  the  truth.    They  show  a  very  ;  phosphates  and  there  is  every  indication  that  |  eaten  ^  ^  cq     andare  no  inconsiderab]e  { t0  tbe  count 
large  increase  over  the  produclion  of  18GG,  and  !  the  whole  bed  is  formed  of  a  manure  which  is  =  nnnri&hmnnt  !,->  aAAitin^  *    .i  t  c     ■  ,    ,  ,    1  T 

exhibit  the  value  of  a  crop  which  is  destined  to  !  more  valuable  than  Peruvian  guano,  which  I  Z^TTrv  ,  Y  1    ^  L^CnburS  News        ^  ^  amount 

become  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  United!  sells  at  ninety  dollars  per  ton.  The  deposits !  ^STri^S^  ^  ^,1S  manner'  WI  .  a  [  0  tobacco  at  present  in  the  warehouses  in  that 
Slates.  If  the  Agricultural  Department  would  I  cover  many  square  miles,  and  may  produce,  it  I  ™!, 1  °n'°n  of  coa^e  ^dder  along  with  ;  city  is  very  large,  and  that  it  has  never  known 
collect  and  publish  official  statistics  of  the  1  is  said,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.    A  com- 1  J  'Z,  W,  *  ,     °fl  S°  ^  l°baCC°  P"1  UP°D  thC  market  &t  lW3 

cranberrv  crop,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  I  pany  to  develop  this  discovery  and  apply  h  to  \  S  j in  b  tter  ZZvlZ  '  ^  !■  1 1  TT'  "  "  0CCaSioniu»  Sreal  loss  to  tbe 
those  engaged  iu  the  business  ;  also  of  general !  agricultural  purposes  has   been    formed  in  !  TZt,  ]  Wben  fed  i  P,anters>  tbe  P»ces  obtai^d  »™>  « thinte,  be- 

interest  to  consumers  of  that  delicious  fruit.     j  Charleston,  and  specimens  of  the  'product  are  1  '  y"      _  |  ing  far  less  than  would  be  obtained  next  Spring, 

The  estimate  of  the  crop  in  the  New  Eng- !  now  in  lhe  llands  ot'  scientific  men  and  capi-  j    A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  has  the  I  WhGn      faCt0neS  W1"  be  at  work" 
land  States  is  12,500  barrels.    Iu  New  Jersey  ! talists  in  Pbiladelphia  and  elsewhere.  j  following  on  the  corn  crop  of  Illinois  for  18G7  I    NcW  orcbards  sometimes  fail  when  planted 

35,000  barrels.    Ia  the  Western  States  15,000  \  -   .  |    «  Some  recent  observation  in  the  more  north- 1  ^  °!  °^  ^    V"*  ™f  ™7  b° 

barrel,    These  estimates  are  not  as  large  as]    British  Agricultural  Re™  for  18G7>n  part  of  the  State,  enables  me  to  inform the  0°! d'trees  havo'T? 
have  been  published  by  some  of  the  local  ;_Tbe  statislical  depaltment  ol-  tUc  Brilisb  \  your  Eastern  readers  that  the  corn  crop  of  j  ,eaZ  YZZ^t  pe^-  md nl^ 
press,  especially  n  New  Jersey.    But  those | Board  of  Tfade,Uaa^st  issued  itsreportof  thel  ^67  is  8nort  be^dW previous mttoaUo^ 

statements  came  from  interested  parties  who  ]  aggregatc  agricultural  returns  for  Great  Brit- ! tbese  l^<™>  especially  in  the  northern  portion  !  tbe  ^ws  where  the  old  ones  lor  d 
are  influenced  in  the  sale  of  wild  lands,  and  j  aia  in  18G7-    By  tbi3  report)  while  there  ap_  |  of  the  country,  known  as  the  Northwest.    In  I 

whose  estimates  cannot  be  relied  upon.  We }  pears  t0  bave  been  a  graliryiug  increase  in  the  I  crossing  this  country,  nothing  is  more  notice- 1  Bones  make  excellent  manure  for  nearly  all 
are  satisfied  that  when  official  statistics  are]amount  of  land  devoted  to  some  species  of  I ablu  t0  a  resident  of  Central  Illinois,  than  the  I  kinds  of  fruit  trees :  none  should  be  let  go  to 
published,  it  Will  be  found  that  the  above  esti-  j  grain  smcc  last  yearj  lhere  being  a  diflerence  !  absence  of  corn  bins  and  corn  pens,  and  the  I loss-  They  6Uould  be  carefully  collected, 
mates  arc  nearly  correct.  If  anything,  they  I  jq  favor  0f  18G7  of  20,804  acres  of  corn  over  I  dwarfed  and  diminutive  cornstalks  standing  in  I  broken  into  small  pieces  wilh  a  heavy  hummer, 
will  go  above  rather  than  below  the  aggregate  j  lg66  .  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  diminution  I  tbe  fields.  Wheat  stacks,  hay  and  straw  ricks  j and  Put  int0  boxes  or  barrels  with  wood  ashes, 
crop  for  1867.  |  in  tUc  area  dcvoted  to  wbcat  of  14,259.  f are  few  and  far  between,  and  there  is  too  surely  I In  afew  months  they  will  be  sufficiently  decom- 

The  above  exhibit  shows  a  production  of!    Tbe  number  Qf  caU,e  hag  increased  from  j  a  great  want  of  fodder  in  thc  country-all  this  I  Poscd  t0  be  aPPlied  t0  the  soil- 
62,500  barrels,  which  reduced  to  bushels  gives  j  4  7g.  g3C  -m  m6  [Q  4  996  ,960  in  18C7  ja  significant  intimation  that  the  surplus  corn  to !    Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  a  farm  of  thirty- 

187,500.    Thc  market  price,  for  thc  best  varie-  j        '  '  '  1  be  supplied  from  the  West  must  come  from  a  I  five  acres,  which  yielded  last  year  crops  valued 

ties,  has  been  $4  per  bushel ;  but  we  cannot !    10  ^Qep  *!'e  |nc'ease  has  been  still  greater,  j  a  yery  ,imiled  area     m  ft  (hg  (ru£  (Tp(ana_  { at  S3>700    Tjpon  lhe  farm  6tands  an  apple 

count  on  that  price  for  thc  entire  crop.  But  j ' liCT  "9  "Y-^  f  \Tn-  '  '  ^  Uon  °fthePricc  oats  have  brought  and  still  main- 1  tree  known  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old,  the 
averaged  at  $4  per  bushel,  it  will  be  seen  that  j  66J'  a<=alnst  lor  Jbbb.  j  ^  notwilbstanding  lhe  reportg  (and  j  j  Ieuves  of  wbicb  were  6baken  by  ,ne  revcrbera_ 

the  year's  production  would  reach  $750,000.— ]      ^  ' "  [would  like  to  use  a  suitable  adjective  in  this  I  tions  of  the  cannon  of  the  American  revolution 

This  is  a  generous  sum  to  go  into  the  pockets  j  Nevada  is  a  treeless  country.  The  want  off  connection)  of  Patent  Office  men  at  Washing- 1  The  trunk  measures  three  feet  and  ten  inches 
of  the  cranberry  culturists,  and  will  yield  a  j  f"el  is  a  great  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  j  ton  as  to  the  average  of  the  corn  crop.  New  \  in  one  direction,  and  four  feet  six  inches  in  an- 
larger  profit  on  labor  aDd  cost,  than  any  other  j  mines  in  that  State.  The  hills  have  been  ex-  j  corn  is  worth  now,  at  the  principal  market  towns  \  other,  at  a  height  of  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
crop  grown  in  the  country.    We  are  satisfied,  I  plored  for  supplies  of  the  stunted  cedars  and  [  in  this  county,  7oa  80c."  \  face  of  the  ground. 

after  visiting  the  cultivated  cranberry  sections  I  nut  P>ne  trees,  which  compose  the  only  fuel  1    !    0ur  ernirrrantg  from  lb    k  th 

of  New  Jersey,  Cape  Cod  and  the  West,  that  j  used  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nevada  Moun-j    False  fears  bring  true  vexations ;' the  imagina- 1  Brazil,  say°t  hat  the  country  1^  gooTfor  caUfe 
tfcere  is  no  more  profitable  bnsmess  than  cran-  \  tains.  =     grievances  are  more  than  thc  real  ones.       I  sheep,  sugar  cane,  coffee  and  cotton. 

Prussian  Agbicoxttjeb.— Until  18SJ3  Prussian  farmers  were   not  very  good  cultivators,    nor  were  their  farms  very  profitable" Bit  a " 

tradition,  winch  can   be  traced  back  to  Charlemagne's  time,  they  let  their  lands  lie  every  third   year  in  fallow     Those  who  nl-intcl  fM  jTD 

Potatoes  and  niadi    hay  were  in,  an  insignificant  minority.     But  Stein  and  his  coadjutors  have  changed  all  this.     Since  1833  the  two  v  ear  KT\£> 

system  of  cereals,   alternated  with  roots  or  seeds,   has  become  universal  in  North  Germany.     As' a  result  there  has  been  an  enormous  ^CVr 
inciease  of  live  stock     The  farms  are  more  thoroughly  manured  now  than  ever,  and  the  area  of  unproductive  fallow  has  fallen  from  one-third  to 
one-seventh  of  the  arable  land.                                                                                                                                                 uiuu  lo  <^ 


The  Jwcm  mA  FitfesiAe. 


Tks  Fireside  $$use. 


Xllli  IrlOTIIEKI.lESS  TtRKEYS. 

The  VTIiite  Turkey  was  dead  I   The  White  Turkey  was 
flead! 

How  the  news  through  the  barnyard  went  flying! 
Of  a  mother  bereft,  four  small  turkeys  were  left, 
-Mid  their  case  for  assistance  was  crying, 
E'en  the  Peacock  respectfully  folded  his  tail, 
As  a  suitable  symbol  of'sorrow, 

And  his  plainer  wife  said,  "  now  the  old  bird  is  dead, 
Who  will  tend  her  poor  chicks  on  the  morrow? 
And  when  evening  around  them  comes  dreary  and 
chill, 

Who  above  them  will  watchfully  hover?" 
"  Two  each  night  I  will  luck  'neath  my  wings,"  said 
the  Duck, 

Though  I've  eight  of  my  own  I  must  cover  1" 
'-'I  hare  so  much  to  do!     For  the  bugs  and  the 
worms, 

I)i  the  garden,  'tis  tiresome  pickin'; 

I  have  nothing  to  spare — for  my  own  I  must  care," 

Said  the  Hen  with  one  chicken. 

"  How  r  wish"  said  the  Goose,  "  I  could  be  of  some 
use, 

For  my  heart  is  with  love  over  brimming; 
The  nest  morning  that's  fine  they  shall  go  with  my 
nine 

little  yellowbacked  goslings,  out  swimming!" 
"J  will  do  what  I  can,"  the  old  Dorking  put  in, 
"And  lor  help  they  may  call  upon  me,  too, 
Though  I've  ten  of  my  own,  they  are  only  half 
grown, 

And  a  »reat  deal  of  trouble  to  see  to ; 
Rut  tlfse  poor  little  things,  they  are  all  heads  and 
brings, 

And  their  bones  through  their  feathers,  are  stickin'!"  j 
"  Verv  hard  it  may  be,  but  0,  don't  come  to  me !" 
Sf  id  the  Hen  with  one  chicken. 

"  Half  my  care,  I  suppose  there  is  nobody  knows;  ! 
I'm  the  most  overburdened  of  mothers!  j 
They  must  learn,  little  elves!  how  to  scratch  for  them-  j 

selves,  | 
iLi'.d  not  to  depend  upon  others."  j 
She  went  with  a  cluck,  and  the  Goose  to  the  Duck  I 
Exclaimed  in  surprise,  "  Well,  I  never!"  I 
Said  the  Duck,  "I  declare,  those  who  have  the  least! 

care  { 
Xou  will  find  are  complaining  forever!  j 
And  when  all  things  appear  to  look  threatening  and  | 

drear,  I 
And  when  troubles  your  pathway  are  thick  in,  [ 
For  some  aid  in  your  woe,  0  beware  how  you  go  j 
To  a  hen  with  one  chicken. "  l- 


Fireside  Tale, 


A  EINISTESIAL  LODGING  HOUSE. 

Blinok  Blanke  was  deeply  in  love  with  the ! 
Rev.  Alston  Granger,  and  her  affections  were  [ 
reciprocated.    So  they  were  married.  | 

Hr.  Granger  lived  in  the  country ;  and  if  you  j 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  life  his  was  just  I 
go  and  change  yourself  into  a  minister,  and  | 
settle  somewhere  just  out  of  a  city,  with  all  f 
the  inhabitants  of  which  you  are  more  or  less! 
acquainted — each  and  every  one  of  whom  will  \ 
consider  it  an  especial  duty  to  come  out  and  j 
take  dinner  or  lea  with  you  half  a  dozen  times  I 
a  year,  and  all  of  whom  will  consider  it  an  in- 1 
suit  too  if  your  wife  don't  have  three  kinds  of! 
cake — and  fresh  milk,  eggs  and  honey  on  the  | 
table.  Of  course,  people  who  live  in  the  coun- 1 
try  are  expected  to  have  all  these  things  in  1 
great  abundance.  I 

Mrs.  Granger  was  a  very  pleasant,  agreeable ! 
woman,  and  tried  to  have  everything  smooth,  I 
and  she  was  overrun  with  company.  I 

A  minister,  among  other  things,  is  expected  I 
to  keep  a  hotel,  and  in  a  way  our  modern  | 
landlords  don't  very  well  understand — without  I 
money  and  without  price.  I 

It  must  be  open  night  and  day,  and  hot  meals  \ 
served  at  all  hours.  Nobody  must  be  refused  i 
Admittance.  People  who  are  too  slow  to  stay  \ 
at  the  tavern,  are  sent  to  the  minister's.  Tract j 
peddlers,  book  peddlers,  agents,  women's  rights  [ 
lecturers — everybody  in  fact,  must  go  to  the  I 
minister's.  I 

And  then,  if  the  poor  clergyman,  thinking ! 
•of  his  overworked  wife,  and  the  consumptive  j 
state  of  his  larder,  ventures  to  hint  that  his  \ 
salary  is  a  small  one,  he  is  piously  reminded ; 
that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  those  other  fine ; 
fellows  of  that  epoch,  did  not  dream  of  receiv-  j 
ing  any  salary  at  all.  j 

But  whether  they  kept  tavern  and  entertained  | 
all  creation  upon  free  cost  does  not  appear. 

Mrs.  Granger  was  not  a  strong  woman,  and 


|  having  been  brought  up  delicately,  her  burden 
I  fell  heavily.    They  were  too  poor  to  employ  i 
|  help,  and  she  did  all  the  work  except  her 
|  washing. 

I  The  people  who  came  visiting  her  never ! 
I  volunteered  their  assistance  about  anything,  j 
[  Of  course  not.  It  would  have  been  too  vulgar,  j 
|  And  most  of  the  ladies  were  invalids — (did  you  j 
I  ever  notice  that  these  people  who  go  visiting  i 
|  most  are  usually  out  of  health  ?) 
1  But  we  on  the  present  occasion  have  only  to  j 
I  do  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Drowne,  and  wife,  and  j 
I  their  four  children  ;  Abel,  Priscilla,  Rachel  j 
I  Ann,  and  Ahasueras  Nicodernus.  Our  story  j 
1  is  about  them,  and  the  host  of  other  people ; 
I  who  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger  shall  rest  in  ] 
I  obscurity.  I 
i  The  Drownes  arrived  late  one  Saturday  eve-  \ 
1  ning  when  Mrs.  Granger  was  almost  dead  with  j 
|  the  headache,  having  just  got  rid  of  three  min-  j 
I  isters  and  a  colporteur.  Mr.  Granger  had  just  j 
|  finished  his  sermon  for  the  morrow — the  doors  j 
[  were  locked  and  the  family  were  about  retiring  I 
1  for  the  night.  [ 
|  A  ring  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Granger's  heart! 
!  sank — Mr.  Granger  drew  a  sigh  and  went  to  I 
I  the  door.  I 
I  On  the  steps  were  two  trunks,  as  many  band  j 
j  boxes,  several  bundles — a  poodle  dog,  a  fat,  \ 
j  red  faced  man,  a  woman  of  about  the  same  j 
1  style,  and  four  children.  \ 
j  "My  dear  brother  Granger!"  cried  the  man  \ 
\  seizing  Mr.  Granger's  hand  and  giving  it  a  j 
j  heart-rending  shake,  "I  am  the  Rev.  Asa[ 
i  Drowne — travelling  itinerant — and  this  is  my  1 
)  wife,  and  these  are  my  four  children.  "We  | 
i  came  at  once  to  your  house,  because  we  knew  [ 
j  you  would  be  offended  if  we  did  not.  My  wife  ! 
i  is  a  great  invalid !  A  dreadful  sufferer !  Been  j 
!  sick  for  seven  years !  And  I  will  speak  of  it  [ 
inow  in  the  beginning,  we  must  sleep  where  I 
there  is  a  fire !  I  wouldn't  have  Eliza  Jane  j 
sleep  away  from  the  fire  for  a  thousand  dollars ;  t 
and  I  want  your  wife  to  see  that  the  sheets  are  f 
well  aired  before  an  open  fire,  very  fine !  My  f 
wife  is  nervous — she  could  not  sleep  a  wink  j 
in  coarse  sheets.  Linen  is  best,  if  you  have  \ 
them."  [ 
"I  should  die  before  morning  if  I  had  to  I 
sleep  in  coarse  sheets!"  cried  Mrs.  Drowne,  a! 
stout,  fat  faced  woman  of  forty-five  or  fifty;  | 
"I  came  very  near  going  to  my  last  home  about  I 
a  week  ago,  from  sleeping  on  an  unbleached  j 
pillow  case.  They  thought  I  was  dead  for  over  I 
two  hours."  | 
"Have  you  stuffed  chairs?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  | 
Drowne.  "  I  cannot  sit  a  moment  in  anun-| 
cushioned  chair !  And  I  will  take  a  little  tea  f 
and  a  bowl  of  oysters,  or  a  piece  of  mince  pie  ;  j 
I  feel  so  faint !"  | 
' '  And  I  will  trouble  you  for  a  cup  of  coffee,"  j 
said  Mr.  Drowne,  "  it  will  be  a  sort  of  stay  to  i 
my  stomach  till  supper  is  ready.  What  time  I 
will  you  have  supper  ?"  ■  | 

Mrs.  Granger  retired  to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  1 
her  temples  throbbing  to  bursting,  and  her  j 
heart  the  least  bit  rebelling  at  the  influx  of  j 
these  exacting  visitors.  I 
After  a  while  the  Drownes  were  got  off  to  { 
bed.     Such  a  supper  as  they  had !     Mrs.  I 
Granger  drew  a  long  breath  in  thinking  of  it.  I 
She  had  never  dreamed  of  such  achievements  in  I 
the  eating  line.  1 
The  next  morning  everything  went  wrong.  [ 
Mr.  Downe's  dyspepsia  was  worse — he  must  I 
have  fresh  eggs  and  soda  crackers,  and  dry  I 
toast,  and  some  cream  and  honey,  and  coffee.  | 
His  appetite  was  dreadful  poor.  1 
Mrs.  Drowne  was  wretched.    She  had  not  I 
slept  a  wink  because  there  were  hen's  feathers  [ 
in  the  bed.    She  was  sure  of  it — and  she  never  j 
could  sleep  on  hen's  feathers !    They  stuffed  I 
her  up  so !  I 
The  children  amused  themselves  at  cutting  I 
paper,  and  too  late  Mr.  Granger  made  the| 
discovery  that  his  sermon,  on  which  he  had  j 
spent  the  previous  day,  had  been  converted! 
into  paper  dolls  and  horses  with  any  number  of  I 
|  legs,  from  two  to  twenty.  j 
"Law  sake!  don't  take  on  about  it!"  said! 
j  Mrs.    Drowne.    "  The  little  dears  didn't  mean ! 
j  to  do  it!   Bless 'em!"  j 
Just  after  dinner,  Aunt  Peggy  Trim,  Mrs.  | 
;  Granger's  aunt,  arrived  on  a  visit.   Aunt  Peggy  | 


I  was  a  very  determined  person,  and  she  took 
j  charge  of  the  kitchen  at  once,  and  sent  Mrs. 
j  Granger  off  to  church  with  her  husband. 
;  The  Drownes  were  not  well  enough  to  go,  they 
!  said. 

!  Mrs.  Drowne  read  a  story,  and  Mr.  Drowne 
|  lay  on  the  sofa  and  slept.  Suddenly  Mrs. 
j  Drowne  missed  Fan  the  poodle. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  she — "where  is 
I  Fan?" 

The  children  looked  up  from  their  employ- 
|  ment  of  smearing  the  picture  of  a  hadsome 
j  Polyglot  Bible  with  red  ink,  and  giggled. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  Fanny  ?"  asked 
|  their  mother. 

"We've  had  a  funeral!"  said  Abel  with  a 
j  grin. 

"A  funeral!  what  do  you  mean,"  shrieked! 
i  Mrs.  Drowne. 

"She's  in  Mrs.  Granger's  work  box,  all! 
buried  as  nice  as  anybody  in  the  garden,"! 
said  Nicodemus  :  "Abel  preached  the  sermon, ! 
and  Lilly  and  I  followed  as  mourners.  Abel  j 
was  the  sexton.    Crackee,  wasn't  it  jolly! 

Mrs.  Drowne  rushed  to  the  garden,  followed  j 
by  the  whole  company,  and  there  sure  enough  ! 
in  Mrs.  Granger's  dahlia  bed  the  dog  was  found ; 
buried.  The  dahlias  were  all  pulled  up  by  j 
the  roots,  and  wilting  and  dying  in  the  sun, i 
and  the  dog,  very  much  stifled  in  the  work  j 
box,  looked  sorry  enough  as  he  leaped  out  with  j 
a  howl.  j 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  the  sensitive  j 
Mrs.  Drowne,  she  threw  up  her  hands,  crying! 
out —  ! 

"Oh,  gracious  me!  I'm  dying !— Farewell ! 
Asa!"  and  fell  back  on  the  ground.  j 

"Oh,  dear <t  she's  dead,  she's  had  such  spells j 
for  the  last  seven  years.  The  doctor  said  she'd j 
die  sometime,"  cried  Mr.  Drowne,  "help  me! 
to  carry  her  into  the  house."  ! 

"Aunt  Peggy  lent  a  hand,  and  the  senseless ! 
woman  was  deposited  on  the  sofa.  j 

"She's  dead!  she's  dead!"  moaned  Mr.! 
Drowne.  "  Get  the  camphor  and  some  lem-! 
ons,  and  flannels  wrung  out  of  boiling  water" —  = 

"If  she  is  dead,  I  guess  the  sooner  she's! 
laid  out  the  better,"  said  Aunt  Peggy.  j 

"You  have  got  rid  of  an  awful  burden! 
brother  Drowne  ;  you  ought  to  thank  the  Lord ! 
for  it ;  a  wife  that  has  been  seven  years  dying,  ! 
must  be  dreadful  to  get  along  with !  -I  should  | 
have  kept  a  coffin  in  the  house  all  the  time. ! 
Hand  me  the  shears.  I'll  take  her  hair  off  the  I 
first  thing.  You  can  sell  it  to  the  barber.  It'll  | 
make  a  splendid  waterfall  for  somebody.  i 

The  dead  woman  sprung  to  her  feet  and  1 
dived  at  Aunt  Peggy.  \ 
.  "You'll  have  my  hair  off,  will  ye  ?  You  old  I 
Jezebel  ?  I'll  have  yours  off  first,  you  see  if  1 1 
don't.'  | 

She  made  a  dive  and  grabbed  Aunt  Peggy's  [ 
false  front,  and  peeled  her  head  quicker  than  a  ! 
Cherokee  Indian  could  have  done  it.  I 

Aunt  Peggy's  dander  rose.  She  seized  the  f 
broom  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to ! 
write  it,  she  had  driven  every  Drowne  about ! 
the  premises,  out  of  door.  Then  she  piled  j 
their  baggage  out  after  them.  There  they  sat  1 
on  their  trunks  until  Deacon  Buckley,  of  the ! 
other  church  came  along — when  they  told  him  I 
their  tale  of  wrong — and  he  took  them  home  I 
with  him.  I 

The  next  day  he  was  so  anxious  to  forward  [ 
them  on  their  journey,  that  he  carried  them  ten ! 
miles,  and  left  them  at  the  house  of  another ! 
minister.  j 

Of  course  the  affair  created  a  great  deal  of] 
scandal  in  Brookville — but  some  people  were  f 
sensible  enough  to  commend  Aunt  Peggy.  | 

Mr.  Granger  is  still  keeping  a  hotel,  and  is ! 
well  patronized  by  the  travelling  public.  If! 
you  should  happen  to  pass  through  Brookville,  1 
you  will  save  a  dollar  or  two  by  stopping  all  \ 
night  with  Mr.  Granger.  He  won't  mind  it —  1 
he's  used  to  it.  I 

"Pap,  I  planted  some  potatoes  in  our  gar-| 
den,"  said  a  smart  youth  to  his  father,  "and! 
what  do  you  think  came  up  ? 

"Why,  potatoes,  of  course." 

"No  sir-ee  !  there  came  up  a  drove  of  hogs 
and  ate  them  all."  i 


DEATH  INDOOES. 

Multitudes  of  persons  have  a  great  horror 
|  going  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  taking  cold ;  if 
!  it  is  a  little  damp,  or  a  little  windy,  or  a  little 
|cold,  they  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait;  mean- 
|  while,  weeks  and  even  months  pass  away,  and 
!  they  never,  during  that  whole  time,  breathe  a 
|  single  breath  of  pure  air.  The  result  is,  they 
j  become  so  enfeebled  that  their  constitutions 
i  have  no  power  of  resistance ;  the  least  thing  in 
i  the  world  gives  them  cold  ;  even  going  from 
!  one  room  to  another,  and  before  they  know  it 
!  they  have  a  cold  all  the  time,  and  this  is  nothing 
.  more  or  less  than  consumption  ;  whereas,  if  an 
opposite  practice  had  been  followed  of  going 
out  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  regardless  of 
the  weather,  so  it  is  not  actually  falling  rain,  a 
very  different  result  would  have  taken  place. 
The  truth  is,  the  more  a  person  is  out  of  doors, 
the  less  easily  does  he  take  cold.  It  is  a  widely 
known  fact  that  persons  who  camp  out  every 
night,  or  sleep  under  a  tree  for  weeks  together, 
seldom  take  cold  at  all. 

The  truth  is,  many  of  our  ailments,  and 
those  of  a  most  fatal  form,  are  taken  in  the 
house,  and  not  out  of  doors ;  taken  by  remov- 
ing parts  of  clothing  too  soon  after  coming 
into  the  house  or  lying  down  on  a  bed  or  sofa 
when  in  a  tired  or  exhausted  condition  from 
having  engaged  too  vigorously  in  domestic  em- 
ployment. Many  a  pie  has  cost  an  industrious 
man  a  hundred  dollars.  A  human  life  has 
many  a  time  paid  for  an  apple  dumpling. 
When  our  wives  .get  to  work  they  become  so 
interested  in  it  that  they  find  themselves  in  an 
utterly  exhausted  condition ;  their  ambition  to 
complete  a  th'mg,  to  do  some  work  well,  sus- 
tains them  till  it  is  completed.  The  mental 
and  physical  condition  is  one  of  exhaustion, 
when  a  breath  of  air  will  give  a  cold,  to  settle 
in  the  joints  to  wake  up  next  day  with  inflam- 
matory rheumatism,  or  with  a  feeling  of  stiff- 
ness or  soreness,  as  if  they  had  been  pounded 
in  a  bag ;  or  a  sore  throat  to  worry  and  trouble 
them  for  months ;  or  lung  fever  to  put  them  in 
the  grave  in  less  than  a  week. 

Our  wives  should  work  by  the  day,  if  they 
must  work  at  all,  and  not  by  the  job ;  it  is 
more  economical  in  the  end  to  see  how  little 
work  they  can  do  in  an  hour,  instead  of  how 
much.  It  is  slow,  steady,  continuous  labor 
which  brings  health  and  strength,  and  a  good 
digestion.  Fitful  labor  is  ruinous  to  all.—  Sail's 
Journal  of  Health. 


AN  ITEM  FOR  BACHELOES. 

A  judicious  wife  is  always  snipping  off  from 
her  husband's  nature  little  twigs  that  are  grow- 
ing in  wrong  directions.  She  keeps  him  in 
shape  by  continual  pruning.  If  you  say  any- 
thing silly  she  will  affectionately  tell  you  so. 
If  you  declare  you  will  do  some  absurd  thing, 
she  will  find  some  means  of  preventing  your 
doing  it.  And  by  far  the  chief  part  of  all  the 
common  sense  there  is  in  the  world  belongs  un- 
questionably to  woman.  The  wisest  things  a 
man  commonly  does  are  those  which  his  wife 
counsels  him  to  do.  A  wife  is  the  grand 
wielder  of  the  moral  pruning  knife.  If  John- 
son's wife  had  lived  there  would  have  been  no 
hoarding  up  orange  peel,  no  touching  all  the 
posts  in  walking  along  the  street— no  eating 
and  drinking  with  a  disgusting  voracity.  If 
Oliver  Goldsmith  had  been  married  he  never 
would  have  worn  that  memorable  and  redicu- 
lous  coat.  Whenever  you  find  a  man  whom 
you  know  little  about  oddly  dressed  or  talking 
absurdly,  or  exhibiting  an  eccentricity  of  man- 
ner, you  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  he  is  not  a 
married  man;  for  the  corners  are  rounded  off, 
the  little  shoots  are  pruned  away — in  married 
men.  Wives  generally  have  more  sense  than 
their  husbands,  especially  when  their  husbands 
are  clever  men.  The  wife's  advices  are  like 
the  ballast  that  keeps  the  ship  steady;  they 
are  the  wholesome,  though  painful  shears, 
snipping  off  little  growths  of  self-conceit. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  theology ;  a  good  life 
the  best  philosophy ;  a  clear  conscience  the 
best  law ;  honesty  the  best  policy  ;  and  tem- 
perance the  best  physic. 


Sheep  Raising. — Lieut.  Gov.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  says  in  regard  to  sheep  raising  in  England  :  "  One  thing  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  was, 
that  all  farmers  testified  that  sheep  raising  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  successful  farming  ;  that  their  manure  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  ;  and  that  without  them  the  whole  kingdom  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  reduced  to  barrenness  and  sterility.  It  is  in  this  view 
that  I  regard  sheep  raising  in  this  country  as  more  important  to  the  ultimate  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country,  than  on  account  of  their 
profits.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  we  cannot  permit  the  virgin  soil  and  these  beautiful  fields  of  ours  to  be  reduced  to  barrenness  by  the  time 
they  pass  into  the  hands  of  our  children  and  grand-children.    Their  fertility  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards. 


The  Farm  ami  Fireside. 
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Various  Matters. 

HIGH  AND  LOW  BARNS. 

A  WHITER,  in  view  of  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery for  pitching  hay  and  grain  by  horse- 1 
power,  advocates  the  building  of  higher  barns  j 
than  those  of  the  old  style,  which  were  built  j 
low,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pitching] 
to  the  top  of  a  mow  with  a  hand-fork.  With  j 
the  power-fork,  height  is  said  to  be  no  objection,  j 
but  rather  a  convenience.  Fourteen  to  sixteen  j 
feet  was  the  usual  height  of  posts  for  a  hay  and  I 
grain  barn  ;  and  with  this  height  it  required  a ! 
tall  and  stout  man,  with  a  long-handled  fork  j 
to  "pitch  over  the  beam,"  and  great  scrambling  j 
of  the  boy  on  the  mow  to  stow  away  so  as  to  j 
fill  up  under  the  roof.  With  the  power-fork  j 
the  product  may  be  carried  to  any  height,  with  \ 
a  trilling  additional  effort. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  building  high  j 
barns  lies  in  the  relative  amount  of  material  j 
required  to  build  one  of  a  given  capacity.  1 
Tne  foundation  and  roof,  with  the  same  ground  j 
size,  costs  no  more  for  a  building  forty  feet,  j 
than  for  one  ten  feet  high  ;  and  the  writer  says  j 
that  hay  and  grain  will  keep  better  packed  deep  j 
than  if  put  up  in  shallow  mows,  though  we I 
think  he  does  not  make  this  quite  clear.  If  the  I 
crop  is  well  cured,  perhaps  the  greater  exclusion  j 
from  the  air  may  be  an  advantage  to  both  hay  j 
and  grain.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious,  I 
by  increasing  the  height,  a  good  range  off 
stabling  may  be  secured  on  both  sides  of  the  ] 
bam,  with  any  desired  amount  of  storage  room  j 
above  them,  with  no  additional  expense  for  { 
either  foundation  or  roof. 

The  Instinct  of  Moles. — We  know  that  in ! 
very  severe  frosts  the  earth  is  frozen  to  a  con- 1 
sidcrable  depth.  How  then  are  the  moles  to  [ 
provide  against  such  an  occurrence,  which  j 
would  evidently  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  I 
seeking  their  food  in  the  usual  way  ?  They  \ 
form  a  basin  of  clay  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  j 
slop  basin.  In  these,  the  moles,  during  the! 
autumnal  months,  deposit  worms,  which  are  [ 
partly  mutilated',  and  so  rendered  unable  to  get  j 
out  of  the  basin,  but  are  not  killed.  On  these  1 
the  moles  feed  when  the  ground  is  too  much  j 
frozen  to  allow  of  their  continuing  their  runs,  i 
Some  of  these  basins  have  been  brought  to ! 
me  by  mole-catchers,  and  prove,  to  my  mind,  j 
the  instinct  which  has  been  implanted  in  them  ! 
by  a  kind  and  benevolent  Providence  for  their  j 
preservation.  This  fact,  and  it  is  an  interest-! 
ing  one,  with  others  nearly  similar,  may  ap-l 
pear  trivial  and  unimportant,  but  I  contend,  ; 
with  confidence,  they  serve  to  prove  the  great ! 
care  and  tenderness  which  a  merciful  Being; 
has  shown  towards  His  creatures,  however  in-  ] 
significant  they  may  appear  to  us.  I  am,  in-  \ 
deed,  convinced  that  the  wonderful  power  and  j 
goodness  of  the  Great  Creator  are  more  con- ! 
spicuous  in  the  smallest  insect  than  in  larger  i 
animals. — Once  A  Week. 

Dogs  in  England  are  regarded  as  luxuries, j 
and  are  taxed  the  same  as  with  us.    The  tux  j 
was  assessed  on  301,281  animals  in  185G;  mi 
1800  the  number  had  increased  to  358,472,  and 
79,281  dogs  were  returned  by  surveyors  ol 
taxes  as  exempt.    Between  the  6th  of  Apri. 
and  the  31st  of  July,  18G7,  G5G,977  dog  licences 
■were  taken  out.  In  Scotland,  3G,3G5  dogs  were 
assessed  in  the  year  ending  the  21th  of  May, 
186(5,  and  44,555  were  returned  by  surveyors 
of  taxes  as  exempt ;  between  the  25th  of  May 
and  the  31st  of  July,  18G7,  88,481  dog  licences 
were  granted. 

A  faiimep.  having  lost  some  ducks,  was  asked 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  accused  of 
stealing  them,  to  describe  their  peculiarity. 
After  he  had  done  so,  the  counsel  remarked  : 

"  They  can't  be  such  a  rare  breed,  as  I  have 
some  like  them  in  my  yard." 

"  That's  very  likely,"  said  the  farmer,  "  these 
are  not  the  only  ducks  of  the  same  sort  I've  had 
stolen  lately." 

Zacciieus  Gheeley,  father  of  Horace  Greeley, 
died  at  Wayuc,Erie  County,  N.  Y.,on  Wednes- 
day last. 


larnafjes. 


IECORA      LEAD      AND       COLOR  CO. 


 * ""•  |    No.  100  North  4th  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  rA . 

In  Mllfonl,  Pec.  19th,  1'eler  Lovely  to  Mnxjr  J.  Cbapdelanc-,  f 
both  of  MllforJ.  i    Best  I'AINT  known  for  Houses.  Iron  Fronts,  Tin  Hoofs,  and 

In  Webster,  Deo.  18tb,  Alexander  Graham  to  Laura  A.  Sly,  |  Damp  W"»ll«i  Railboau  Cakh  and  Bullions, 
both  of  Webster.  |    PECORA  DARK  COLORS  costs  JJ  less  that  of  lead,  and  ! 

In  West  Killing!}-,  Ct.,  16lh  Instant,  Kranlt  A.  Tllllnshast,  hi.  =  wears  longer  than  lead. 
D.,  of  Hartl'ord,  to  Miss  Nellie  llutculns,  oi  Wesl  KlUingly.       1  ■ 

:  100  n»s.  will  paint  as  much  ae  250  lljs.  of  lead,  and  wear  longer.  ■ 

•""*"•'*  " * " —«—•—«          |    -rb)6  Company's  WHITE  LEAD  Is  the  wimtpkt  and  MOBT  j 

=  DURABLE  Lead  known.  Thev  also  sell  the  best  VARNISHES  ! 
=  and  JAPAN'S. 

I    Feb.  23,  1867.  eow.pcly-7  i 


deaths. 


In  SmlthQeld.  9th  .nut.,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  George  H.  and  j 
Eliza  Lee,  aged  £U  years  and  21  days. 

In  liurnllville,  20th  Ldb'l,  Isaac  Flak,  In  the  38th  year  of  his  j 
age. 

In  Bristol,  13th Inst-,  Capt.  Daniel  Gladding,  aged  84  years,  j 
father  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Gladding,  of  WoonBocket. 

In  Central  Falls,  21st  Inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Gage,  aged  43  years. 

In  North  Sclluale,  18th  Inst.,  Inez  L.,  daughter  of  George  L.  ; 
and  Laura  Lopklns.  18th  lust.,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  John  j 
Aldrlch,  In  the  yoth  year  of  her  age. 

In  South  Scituate,  21st  inst.,  Moses  Totter,  EBq.,  la  the  72d  j 
year  of  his  age. 

In  Scituate,  19th  IobI.,  Mr.  Randall  Williams,  aged  63  years. 

In  Pawtucket,  17th  Inst.,  Bryant,  son  of  A.  G.  and  H.  N.  Bis-  j 
bee,  aged  4  years. 

In  Sutton.  19th  Innt.,  Mrs.  Hannah  DcWitt,  relict  of  the  late  j 
Stearns  DeWttt  of  Oxford,  aged  73. 

In  Norwich,  Ct.,  Dec.  22d,  Dr.  Erastus  Osgood,  In  his  88th  j 
year. 

InWiIlimio  tic,  Ct.,  Dec.  14th,  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Hovey,  aged  74  j 
ars  . 

In  East  Klllingly,  Ct.,  Dec.  ICth,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  j 
Batee,  aged  25  years.  j 
In  South  Maiden,  Mass.,  8th  Inst.,  Alice  Coleman,  aged  18  yrs.  j 
and  1U  mos.  j 
Then  weep  not  for  Alice, 

Nor  sorrow  nor  pain 
Will  ever  chase  the  smile 
From  those  sweet  lips  again.  | 
Com.  j 


The  Markets, 


WEEKLY    REVIEW   OF   THE    NEW  YORK 
"WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

The  wholesale  trade  has  been  very  dull  the  past  week.  The 
closing  of  the  canals  and  the  decline  in  gold  has  greatly  checked 
business.  The  stock  of  breadstutfs  is  light  for  the  seuson.  Low 
grides  of  flour  have  declined,  but  the  medium  and  belter  grades 
have  ruled  sieady.  Spring  and  Red  Winter  wheats  have  de- 
clined three  to  live  cents  a  bushel. 


Special  Notices, 

MOTHER  BAILEY'S  QUIETING  SYRUP,  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN, renders  the  process  of  Teething  easy.  Large  Bottles 
only  25  cents.   Sold  by  Druggists. 

4w-48]  GEO.  C.  GOODWIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ITCH  !   ITCH  !  !   ITCH  1  !  I 
SCRATCH!   SCRATCH !  I   SCRATCH!  1  I 
in  from  10  to  48  hours, 
Wiieaton's  Ointment  cures  The  iTon. 

W II  EATON'S  OINTMENT  CUreS  SALT  RlIEtTM. 

W ii Eaton's  Ointment  cures  Tettek. 

Wins  axon's  Ointment  cures  BArkehs'  Itoii. 

Wiieaton's  Ointment  cures  Old  Sores. 

Wiieaton's  Ointment  cures  Every  kind 

of  Hum  on  like  Magio. 

Price,  50  cents  a  box;  by  mail,  00  cents.  Address  WEEKS 
&  POTTER,  No.  170  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Boston,  Aug.  26,  1807.  ly-35 


BRADLEY'S  GAMES.— Instead  of  spending  your  money  fori 
Toys  that  amuse  for  a  day,  buy  for  your  children  Games: 
that  are  always  new.   Buy  any  of 

BRADLEY'S  GAMES. 

and  vou  will  hi-sure  of  something  Interesting  and  GENERAL-  : 
LY  INSTRUCTIVE.  All  the  dealers  have  them.  Send  stamp  I 
for  Catalogue  to      JIILTON  RKADLEY  4  CO..  Publishers, 

Snrlnglleld,  Mass.  i 

Dec.  21,  1867.  jw.51  ! 


F 


REE   GIFTS  ! 


FREE  GIFTS  I  I 


TO  ALL  I  ! 


A  Sii.k  Dkess  Pattern,  a  Family  Sewing  M aoiiine,  or ! 
Gold  Watoii,  for  one  or  two  days'  service  in  any  town  or  vll-  = 
lage.   Particulars  and  clft  sent   free,  bv  addressing,  with  = 
stamp,  W.  PISK  A  CO.,  No.  40  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  : 
Oct.  19,  1867.  3m-42  : 


TO"  H  A  T 

THE  DRUGGISTS  SAV. 

RCBIIYLVANI  A,  O.,  Aug.  14,  1S67. 

Gents  :~I  have  been  dealing  In  proprietary  medicines  for 
the  last  fourteen  years,  and  have  never  before  found  a  prep- 
aration that  would  equal  your  "  Pain  Killer."  It  not  only  sells 
very  rapidly,  but  glvcB  the  moBt  perfect  satisfaction  in  every 
case  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  my  practice  I  very 
seldom  prescribe  patent  medicine,  but,  having  entire  confi- 
dence In  your  "  Pain  Killer,"  and  knowing  that  It  possesses 
valuable  medical  properties,  I  freely  use  H  In  my  daily  prac- 
tice. It  is  the  most  standard  medicine  I  have  for  sale,  and 
many  families  Id  this  vicinity  would  as  soon  think  of  being  out 
oi  beef  or  keead  as  without  a  bottle  of  Pain  Killer  In  the 
house.  Yours,  very  truly, 

ISAAC  A.  DORAM,  M.  D. 

C.  P.  Benson  A  Co.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  write :—"  Your  j 
Pa!n  Killer  Ib  the  most  popular  proprietary  medicine  sold  In  j 
this  State."  | 

J.  H.  McCall,  M.  D.,  Quitman,  Ga.,  says:  " I  have  no  doubt  \ 
ft  will  always  be  the  great  family  medicine." 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON,  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors,  74  j 
High  street,  Providence,  R.  I.;  384  St.  Paul  street,  Montreal,  j 
Canada;  17  Southampton  Row,  London,  England. 


EVERY  M  AN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 
Young  and  Old  Making  Money, 

j  Tlx*  LOWE  IMPROVED  PRINTING  PRESSES  are  the  hi  t 
[  and  cheapest  portable  Card  and  Job  flf  III  ever  Invented.— 
|  Cards,  Kill  Heads,  Circulars,  Labels,  Ac,  can  be  printed  at  n 
[  trilling  expense.  Price  of  Presses,— $10,  16,  S3  and  20.  Price 
j  Of  an  Oflice  with  Pre**,— *16,  28,  40,  48  and  70.  Krnd  fi  r  a 
i  Circular  lo  the  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY,  23  WaTEB  DT., 
I  Boston. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS. 

The  "JEWETT  PATENT  LEGS'  *re 
admitted  by  those  who  hue  woru©:..*r 
makers  to  be 

TIIK  16  F.ST* 
F OH  COMFORT,  SIMPLICITY,  and  LU- 
RADILITY. 

Manufactured  by  Ur.o.  B.  Foster,  33 
Tremout  Street,  Boston. 
Send  for  a  Circular. 
lv-#~LegB  of  other  makers  repaired. 


j  j^LLEN'S 


JLITIVG  BALSAM. 


Charles  Farmer,  Druggist,  writes  from  Ovid,  Michigan :  "  I  j 
have  just  Bold  the  last  bottle  of  Allen's  Lung  Balsam.  It  j 
sells  like  '  hot  cakes,' and  gives  universal  satisfaction.": 

Stanley  A  Skipper,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  write:  "Wei 
wish  you  would  send  a  good  supply  of  Allen's  Lung  Bal-  j 
Sam,  as  it  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  necessary  Institutions  of  i 
the  country.  It  sells  well,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  those  j 
using  It." 

F.  L.  Allen,  a  well-known  druggiBt,  at  New  London,  Conn.,  ] 
writes  us  that  Allen's  Lung  Balsam  is  favorably  received  i 
by  the  alllicted.  He  says :  "  I  have  retailed  nearly  four  dozen  j 
bottles  over  my  counter,  and  it  has  given  good  satisfaction." 

Many  letters  like  the  above  are  daily  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  demand  for  It  from  California  Is  large  for 
a  medicine  so  recently  ofTered  for  sale.  We  have  sold  hundreds 
of  dozens  to  go  to  that  far-off  region  of  gold.  It  cures,  and 
that  accounts  for  its  gefat  scooess.  None  use  who  do  not, 
In  return,  recommend  it  to  their  friends  Hence  Its  great  sale. 
Price  $1  per  bottle. 

OWE 

SEWIIVfi  MACJSHNES. 

FOR  FAMILY  SEWING  AND  MANUFACTURING 
AWARDED 

The  Grold  Medal 
.it    the   J*  a  r  t  s        x  p  o  z  i  t  i  o  n  . 

PLXTilMEK  A  TVILDEK, 

GENERAL  Jf .  E.  AGENTS, 


I  gURRLNGTON  S 

VEGETABLE  CROUP  <*YRUP. 

=  A  SURE  and  safe  remedy  for  ihc  Croup.  Also  the  very  beit 
i  article  in  use  fur  Whooping  Cough,  Coughs,  Colds,  Ac,  for 
!  Adults  or  Children.  A  standard  >amlly  Juedlelne  for  nearly 
;  half  a  century.  Do  not  sleep  without  it.  Beware  of  Imlta- 
!  tlons  sold  on  the  great  reputation  of  the  above.  IVce,  ?8  cts. 
I  For  sale  by  the  proprietor,  H.  H.  BUKKINGTON,  Chemist 
=  and  Druggist,  Providence,  R.  I.  Also  for  eole  by  Dru^gltta 
i  generally. 

|  HAM  CHOCOLATE  AUD  COCOA. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

American,  French,  HomtEojitliio 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE. 
PREPARED  COCOA, 

Cocoa   Paste.  Ilomceopathic 
Cocoa,    <  'oroa  Shells, 
Cruckcd  Cocoa,  c^c. 


Zei/.  Flotecr  and  Fruit 
of  the  Cocoa,  with  a 
pod  opened. 


riillESE  Manufnctnrcs,  to  which  i  msT  rnsnn'OT 
_L  Ikivo  been  awarded  by  tho  chief  Institute*  uiid 
Fairs  oi  tho  Union,  and  at'lho  PAKIS  EXPOSITION 
OF  ISC",  are  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  invalids 
and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  tho 
nervous  excitement  attendant  npon  tho  ueo  often 
or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  States. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,     ....  Maes. 


KD  PING'S 


Russia,  Salve, 

(Kslnbllshed  1806,) 

IS  1UT.  UK1VXBBAX  BI'UEDY  FOE 

i  BURNS.  SCALDS,  CUTS.  BRUISES,  AND  ALL  FLESH 
\  WOUNDS. 

\  For  Chilblains,  Chapped  Hands,  Piles,  and  Old  Scrofulous 
:  Sores,  Eruptions,  Blotches,  Salt  Rheum,  and  all  Cutaneous 
E  Diseases. 

I  The  RUSSIA  SALVE  is  a  I'CEEi.Y  vegetable  Ointment. 
=  made  from  the  very  best  materials,  and  combines  in  Itself 
=  greater  healing  powers  than  any  other  preparation  before  the 
=  public.  Its  timely  application  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
I  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  and  of  relieving  a  vast  amount  of 
=  suffering.  Fifty  years'  general  use  of  the  Russia  Salve  Is  a 
E  noble  guarantee  of  Its  incomparable  virtue b  as  a  healing  oint- 
=  ment. 

i    frlce,  25  cents.   Sample  box  sent  free  on  receipt  of  prlc?.— 
:  For  sale  by  all  Dmggfhts  and  Apothecaries. 
;    REDDING  &  CO.,  I'roprletors.  Boston.  Mass. 


]  yos: 


ANTED,  AGENTS,  $75  to  $200  per  month,  every- 
where, male  and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENU- 
INE IMPROVED   COMMON    SENSE  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINE.   This  Machine  will  stitch, 
hem.  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid  and  em- 
broider in  a  most  superior  manner. 
Price  only  .$18.    Fully  warranted  for  five  years. — 
We  will  pay  $1,000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a 
s'ronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.   It  makes  the  "  Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Kvery 
second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  cannot 
be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.    We  pay  Agents 
from  it 75  to  #200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
commission  from  which  twice  tlmt  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
d.ess  SECOMB  .t  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  or  BOSTON, 
=  MASS. 

|  CAUTION. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties  palm- 
=  Ing  off  worthless  cast-Iron  machines,  under  the  Fame  name  or 
!  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and  really  practical  cheap 
=  machine  manufactured. 

|    Dec.  29,  1867.  4w 
[  JAM  E  S  VICiC, 

IMPORTER  AND  GROWER  OF 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

TICK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

|      SEEDS,  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1868, 

=  Is  now  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  makes  a  work  of 
=  about  one  hundred  large  pages,  containing  full  descriptions  of 

I  THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES  GROWN,  | 

=  with  plain  directions  for  Sowing  Seed,  Culture.  Ac.    It  is  Beau- 
;  tlfully  Illustrated,  with  more  than  one  hundred  fine  wood 
=  enoravinob  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a 
|         BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE  OF  FLOWERS. 
=  Well  printed,  on  the  finest  paper,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
1  as^vt-M  as  the  most  instructive  workB  of  the  kind  published. 
=    rs^Sent  to  all  who  apply,  by  mall,  post-paid,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  le  not  half  the  cost. 
Address  JAMES  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  21,  1667.  2w-51 


=  No.  50  Eromficld  Street,  BOSTON.  | 


fFIANOS. 


JR.  TOBIAS'S 


A  HUMBUG.; 

How  often  we  hear  this  expression  from  persons  reading  ad- 
vertisements of  Patent  .Medicines,  and  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  may  be  right.  It  is  over  19  years  since  I  introduced  my 
medicine,  the  Venetian  Liniment,  to  the  public.  I  had  no 
money  to  advertise  it.  so  I  left  it  for  sale  with  a  few  druggist 
and  storekeepers  through  asmall  section  of  the  conntrv,  many 
taking  it  w!  .h  great  reluctance ;  but  I  told  them  to  let  "any  one 
have  It,  and  if  it  did  not  do  all  I  stated  on  my  pamphlet,  no 
one  need  pay  for  It.  In  some  stores  two  or  three  bottles  were 
taken  on  trial  by  persons  present.  I  was,  by  many,  thought 
crazy,  and  that  would  be  the  last  they  would  see  of  me.  But  I 
;  knew  my  medicine  waB  no  humbug.  In  about  two  months  I 
befjan  to  receive  orders  for  more  Liniment,  some  calling  It  mv 
valuable  Liniment,  who  had  refused  to  sign  n  receipt  when  ! 
left  It  at  their  store.  Now  my  sales  are  millions  of  bottles 
yearly,  and  all  for  cash.  I  warrant  it  superior  to  any  other 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  Croup,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cbolic, 
Vomiting,  Spasms  and  Sea  Sickness,  as  an  Internal  remedy.— 
It  is  -perfectly  Innocent  to  take  internally,— see  oath  accom- 
panying each  bottle,— and  externally  for  Chronic  Itheumatlsm, 
Headache,  Mumps,  Frosted  Feet,  Bruises,  Sprains,  Old  Sores, 
Swellings,  Sore  throats,  Ac.,  Ac.  Sold  by  all  tho  DrugslsU.— 
Depot,  66  Cortlandt  street,  New  York. 


JJR.  WADSWORTH'S 

Dry  Up  T 


j  FOR  THE  CATARRH.— A  perfect  and  speedy  care  for  this 
!  loathsome  disease  in  its  worst  form.  No  person  suffering  from 
:  Catarrh,  or  a  bad  Cold  In  the  Head,  should  hesitate  a  moment, 
j  but  procure  the  remedy  at  once  and  be  cured.  There  is  not 
j  any  mistake  In  the  above.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Send  stamp 
\  for  pamphlet,  all  about  Catarrh.  For  salo  by  tho  Proprietor, 
j  H.  11.  BURRINGTON,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Providence,  R. 
j  I.,  and  druggists  generally. 


|  THE  PIANO  OF  AMERICA  I 

I  The  Increasing  demand  for  thctc  Planes  Is  a  suite  txst  of 
=  their  superiority ;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by  competent 
|  Judges  to  be 

\equal  to  the  best  piano  made. 

I  Reference  can  be  given  lo  Thousands  or  RE6inE?;T» 
|  throughout  the  country.  AJbo  to  many  Schools  aj«>  Semin- 
|  aeies,  where  they  have  stood  the  hard  use  and  practice  of 
i  years,  and 

|     Havo  given  Entire  Satisfaction 

|  to  those  uslDg  them.   They  arc  the ", 

|    Clieapoit  First-Class  Pianos  in  tlte  Maikcf. 


WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS. 

JAM  E  S    W  .    V  O  SE  . 

Warerooms.    -    -   -    -    No.  0  Temple  Place. 

BOSTON. 


£  FIRE!!  FJKE!!! 

DR.  RUSSELL'S  GREAT  AMERICAN  BURN  REMEDY 
remorcs  fire  from  burns  in  ten  minutes. 
* 

May's  Uoyal  Flavoring  Extracts, 

est  In  he  world  I 

\  MAY'S  OLD  CONSTITUTION  BITTERS— the  Great  Cure  for 
:       Dyspepsia  and  Stomach  Disorders. 

!  NEWELL'S  UNIVERSAL  COUGH  DROPS-Infallible  cure  In 
Throat  and  Chest  Complaints. 

NEWELL'S  CAPSENIA— the  greatest  Panacea  In  medicine 
for  Cholera,  and  Fever  and  Ague. 
For  Bale  by  all  Dmcqlsts.    NEWELL,  MAY  A  CO..  31  A  23 
Haverhill  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Proprietors. 


i  poWLE'S 

I?ile  unci  Humor  Cur-e. 

C1?~  One  bottle  warranted  a  perfect  core  In  all  kinds  of 
PILES.  Two  to  three  bottles  in  the  worst  eases  of  LEPROSY. 
SCROFULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  ALL  DuiXLASES  or  the 
i  SKIN.  FOE  Intkunal  aj^i*  External  I/be.  In  ewe  of  fail- 
;  ure,  all  Dealers  will  return  the  money,  and  charge  U  to  the  pro- 
prietor. No  case  of  failure  In  Piles  or  Uuwous  for  ten  yeyvrs. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist,  71  Prince  St., 
Boston.  Sold  everywhere. 

piANO  AND  SINGING  a 

FOR  TEACIIERH. 

MRS.  PAIGE  Is  very  successful  In  fitting  Teachers  of  Piano- 
Ff.rte  and  Singing  by  her  new  method.  Time  required  frum 
three  to  six  months.  Pupils  can  fit  by  correspondence,  after 
remaining  with  Mrs.  P.  one  week.  References  plven  on  ap  pll- 
cation.  No  one  Is  authorized  to  teach  this  method  exept  by 
permission  of  Mrs.  Paige,  who  Is  the  Inventor  and  iol«  pro- 
prietor. Circulars  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  Music  Stonn.  or 
address  MRS.  J.  B.  PAIGE,  '2i<S  Washington  Street,  Rooms  9 
and  4. 


Currants.— Dried  currants  of  commerce,  us  tbey  are  miscalled,  arc  in  realitp  a  grape,  and  free  from  stones  and  pits  ;  they  come  from  the  Isthmus  o 
Corinth  and  several  places  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A  small  Spanish  currant  is  sometimes  sold  in  their  stead.  It  is  the  island  of  Zante  which  fur- 
nishes the  largest  amount  of  these  currants,  and  their  cultivation  is  materially  lessening,  as  the  jealousy  of  the  Ottomans  does  not  allow  Iar<*e  vessels  to 
enter  the  Gulf  for  their  purchase.  These  currants  grow  on  vines  like  grapes  ;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  the  same  figure,  and  the  grapes  similar  •  they 
are  gathered  in  August,  and  dried  on  the  ground  j  when  kegged  they  are  trodden  down  closely  with  the  feet.  Zmte  Island  produces  enoa^h  to  load 
five  or  six  large  vessels  ;  Cephalonia  three  or  four,  and  other  islands  one. 
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Wh$  Stack  3|ar4( 


SALT  AND  ASHES  FOE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.  I 

The  subject  of  the  use  of  salt  for  domestic  = 
animals  lias  been  discussed  by  many  a  pen. —  I 
While  there  are  yet  those  who  argue  that  salt  j 
is  not  needed  for  auimals,  I  must  dissent  and  I 
wholly  disapprove  of  their  reasonings;  others} 
may  rear  their  stock  without  salt  and  they  may  [ 
do  well,  but  from  my  own  experience  for  over  I 
fifty  years,  I  shall  continue  the  use  of  it,  and  j 
instead  of  piecing  it  cut  to  my  stock  as  I  used  I 
to  in  years  gone  by,  will  give  them  all  they  de-  { 
sire ;  my  rule  is,  not  to  see  how  long  a  barrel  \ 
of  salt  will  last,  but  to  see  how  quick  my  stock  I 
will  consume  it.  Here  let  me  say  that  salt  | 
alone  does  well  for  all  granivorous  and  herbiv-f 
erous  animals ;  this  nature  evidently  requires  ;  I 
if  not  for  their  good,  why  is  it  that  a  colt,  calf, 
or  lamb,  even  if  but  a  few  days  old,  relish  it, 
and  at  the  first  eating  like  it  so  well  ? 

Nature  has  also  furnished  another  ingredient 
besides  salt,  for  the  health  and  appetite  of  ani- 
mals, in  the  shape  of  alkalies  ;  ashes  supply 
this  want.  Often  when  a  boy,  I  have  seen 
cattle  and  sheep  at  places  where  brush  and  log 
heaps  were  burned,  engaged  in  licking  ashes 
with  a  perfect  relish  ;  evidently,  they  wanted 
something  to  regulate  their  digestive  powers. 
I  have  known  horses  so  needy  for  something  to 
2-egulate  their  stomachs,  that  they  would  eat  a 
handful  of  good  clean  ashes  as  quickly  as  a 
handful  of  oats,  or  leave  the  latter  and  eat  the 
former  first. 

Some  say  that  daily  cows  eat  too  much  salt, 
that  it  checks  the  flow  of  milk  for  days  ;  true, 
but  this  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of  it ; 
so  with  horses  and  sheep,  if  they  have  done 
without  it  too  long,  they  eat  too  much,  a  burn- 
ing fever  is  the  consequence  ;  they  want  it 
when  they  do  want  it,  no  more,  no  less. 

To  arrange  this  for  their  convenience,  my 
practice  is  to  have  box  troughs  so  arranged 
that  all  can  have  free  access  to  salt  and  ashes — 
to  eat  and  be  satisfied ;  ashes  from  green,  or  at 
least  sound  wood,  only  should  be  used.  For 
sheep,  a  trough  three  or  four  feet  long,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  nailed  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  under  the  shed,  is  large  enough 
for  any  number  of  sheep,  as  but  few  will  eat 
at  a  time ;  for  cattle,  a  wider  one  is  necessary  ; 
for  horses,  every  manger  should  have  a  small 
box  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  horse's 
nose,  fastened  directly  over  the  feed-box,  in 
which  is  a  constant  supply  of  salt  and  ashes. 
In  pastures  where  there  is  no  shed  or  other; 
building  under  which  the  trough  or  box  can  be 
.placed  to  avoid  the  waste  by  storms,  set  two  j 
posts  of  some  six  feet  long,  firmly  in  the  ground 
two  feet  apart,  at  each  end  of  the  trough  or 
box ;  at  the  top  of  the  posts  spike  a  piece  of  j 
two-inch  plank,  after  being  cut  in  roof  form  j j 
upon  these,  spike  two  wide  planks  forming  the  j 
cover  or  roof;  the  trough  is  fastened  to  the  j 
posts  some  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  roof! 
will  be  so  low  that  no  animal  will  attempt  to  j 
jump  the  trough  under  the  roof;  here  we  have j 
a  safe  place  to  keep  a  supply  of  salt  and  ashes  j 
at  all  times — rain  or  shine.  Or,  if  a  movable  j 
box  is  desired,  arrange  it  on  something  like  a  j 
stone  boat,  and  move  it  from  field  to  field ;  it  j 
should  always  follow  the  cattle.  If  the  many  i 
herds  of  cattle  kept  on  our  prairies  in  Summer  j 
were  supplied  in  this  way,  there  would  be  less  j 
rambling,  more  contentment  and  more  beef.  ; 
From  my  own  experience,  I  believe  that  a; 
barrel  of  good  ashes  is  equal  in  value  to  a  bar-  j 
rel  of  salt,  equal  parts  being  used  as  food.  I  j 
believe  that  hogs  need  a  supply  of  salt  and  I 
ashes  a3  much  as  any  other  animals,  and  if  I 
they  had  had  a  constant  supply  always  acces-  j 
sible,  the  "hog  cholera"  would  not  have  been  \ 
known.  j 

I  hava  never  known  a  horse  to  have  the; 
cholic,  bots,  or  worms,  nor  become  a  "  crib- ! 
ber  "  when  a  box  of  salt  and  ashes  was  ever  in  ! 
reach  in  his  stall. — Prairie  Farmer.  \ 


Mowing  machines  are  not  very  generally  used 
in  England,  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  intro- 
duction has  been  the  landlord's  dread  of  the 
destruction  of  game. 


FEED  ECONOMICALLY. 

Foe  some  years  past  hay  and  grain  have 
been  unusually  high  in  this  section  of  country, 
so  much  so  that  many  farmers  have  sold  hay 
and  kept  less  stock.    The  result  of  such  a 
|  practice  will  soon  be  felt  on  the  farm  and  in 
i  the  lack  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  animals 
i  and  farm  products.    It  becomes  a  question  of 
|  no  small  importance  as  to  how  the  farmer  shall 
|  manage  under  these  circumstances. 

We  meet  the  question  at  once  with  the  re- 
sponse, "  feed  economically."  Fodder  of  va- 
rious kinds  is  yearly  wasted,  sufficient  to  feed 
one-tenth  more  stock  than  is  now  kept,  and  in 
many  instances  the  waste  might  be  estimated 
at  double  that  amount. 

There  is  first  a  loss  at  harvest-time.  Grass 
is  badly  cured,  corn  fodder  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  field  until  its  vitality  is  washed  out  by 
Autumn  storms.  Straw  is  profusely  spread 
about  barn  and  yards  at  threshing  time.  And 
then  again,  when  farmers  come  to  feed,  they 
are  extravagant  in  the  amount  they  give  their 
animals,  and  allow  much  to  be  wasted  through 
heedlessness. 

If  those  who  keep  stock  will  be  regular  in 
feeding,  giving  at  each  time  only  what  is  re- 
quired, they  will  fiud  that  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  is  generally  supposed  will  keep  their 
animals  in  excellent  condition.  Use  the  cutter, 
and  mix  with  cut  feed,  be  it  straw,  poor  hay  or 
corn  stalks — meal,  shorts  or  some  kind  of  grain ; 
keep  your  cattle  well  sheltered ;  make  use  of 
racks  in  which  to  feed ;  give  roots  well  out, 
and  wherever  it  is  practicable  steam  the  fodder 
and  cook  the  vegetables  led  to  cattle. 

Don't  misunderstand  us  and  stint  your  crea- 
tures— keep  them  in  flesh,  and  you  will  see  the 
benefit  in  the  Spriug. — N.  II.  Farmer. 

ECONOMY  IN  FEEDING  FOWLS  BOILED 
GSAIN. 

In  France  it  is  the  custom  to  cook  grain  given  I 
fowls  when  fattening,  boiling  in  water  fill  it  is  j 
soft  enough  to  be  easily  bruised  between  the  i 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  the  boiling  causing  it  \ 
to  swell  till  the  farina  splits  the  enveloping  j 
membrane,  and  this  they  term  bursting.  Al-  \ 
though  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  burst  grain  j 
is  better  than  when  it  is  dry  tor  fattening  poul- ; 
try,  this  opinion  has  not  probably  been  estab-j 
llshed  on  accurate  experiments.  Be  this  as  it ; 
may,  it  is  of  no  less  importance  to  ascertain  i 
whether  there  is  any  difference  of  expense  in  I 
feeding  poultry  on  raw  or  boiled  grain ;  that  is,  | 
under  similar  circumstances,  fowls  eat  more  or  j 
less  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  had  two  quarts  | 
of  corn  boiled  till  well  burst,  and  found  that  \ 
the  increase  in  bulk  was  over  four  quarts,  f 
Buckwheat  is  increased  in  bulk  by  boiling  { 
more  than  any  other  grain,  as  two  quarts,  when  I 
well  boiled,  increased  to  seven  quarts,  yet  it  is  I 
no  benefit  to  boil  buckwheat,  for  the  fowls  f 
consumed  the  seven  quarts  of  the  boiled  grain  I 
nearly  in  the  same  time  which  two  quarts  off 
the  raw  grain  would  have  sufficed  them.  Many  } 
have  the  impression  that  it  is  rather  unsubstan- 1 
tial  food.  | 
Corn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  profitable ! 
when  boiled  than  when  given  raw,  for  the  I 
fowls,  which  would  have  consumed  two  quarts  f 
of  the  uncooked  or  raw  corn,  consumed  only  [ 
three  quarts  of  the  boiled  grain,  which  are  not  | 
equivalent  to  three  pints  of  raw.  Even  cal-  j 
culating  that  they  were  to  consume  three  quarts  I 
a  day  of  the  boiled  grain,  there  would  be  a ! 
saving  of  one-fourth.  In  very  cold  weather,  j 
it  should  be  fed  to  the  fowls,  hot,  and  the  water  I 
in  which  it  was  boiled  may  be  given  them  to  I 
drink.  I 
Barley  is  also  much  more  economical  when  f 
boiled  than  raw,  for  fowls  which  would  have ! 
eaten  two  quarts  of  raw  a  day,  ate  three  quarts  f 
of  boiled  grain.  Therefore,  as  five  quarts  off 
boiled  barley  are  produced  from  two  quarts  of  f 
raw,  three  pints  are  equivalent  to  no  more  than  [ 
six-fifths  of  a  pint  of  the  raw ;  consequently  j 
the  expense  in  raw  barley  is  to  that  of  boiled  I 
as  ten-fifths  to  six-fifths — that  is,  as  ten  to  six  I 
— showing  a  saving  of  two-fifths  by  giving  | 
boiled  instead  of  raw  barley.  ' 
Oats,  though  increased  in  bulk  by  boiling  i 


1  nearly  one-half,  are  not  more  than  rye,  render- 
I  ed  more  sufficing ;  for  the  fowls  which  in  two 
|  days  would  have  eaten  two  quarts  of  raw  oats,  [ 
I  consumed  in  the  same  time  three  and  a  half! 
|  quarts  of  the  boiled  grain  ;  consequently  it  is ! 
I  no  saving  to  boil  the  oats.  = 
I  Millet. — Fowls  prefer  raw  millet  to  that  I 
j  which  has  been  boiled,  though  it  would  evident-  \ 
I  ly  be  a  saving  in  other  respects  to  boil  it,  as  | 
I  boiling  increases  its  bulk  one-half.  { 
I  These  experiments  proved  most  clearly  that  \ 
I  in  every  case  where  the  price  of  corn  and  bar- 1 
1  ley  render  it  eligible  to  feed  fowls  therewith,  } 
j  there  is  considerable  economy  in  never  giving  j 
|  them  grain  raw,  but  well  boiled,  and  there  is ! 
I  no  saving  by  boiling  oats  or  buckwheat. — C.  N.  \ 
1  Bement,  in  Cultivator.  j 

I  NEW  WAY  TO  FATTEN  HOGS.  ! 

i  During  our  visit  to  the  East,  we  were  asked  j 
|  to  look  at  some  fattening  hogs  in  the  sty  of  Dr.  j 
I  Caleb  Plaistridge  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.  They  | 
|  were  very  fine  ones,  but  not  so  good,  we  were  j 
f  told,  as  the  Doctor  usually  raises.  His  system  ! 
|  is  this  :  For  twenty  years  past  he  has  planted  j 
|  one-fouth  of  an  acre  of  sweet  corn,  and  killed  ! 
=  three  hogs.  The  hogs  have  a  good,  large,  airy  : 
I  sty,  with  feeding  trough  so  arranged  that  they  j 
|  caunot  interfere  with  each  other  at  feeding j 
]  time,  and  free  access  to  a  large,  dry  yard,  i 
I  through  which  runs  a  spring  of  clear  water,  j 
|  When  his  sweet  corn  is  large  enough  to  roast,  j 
|  he  commences  feeding  it,  stalk  and  all,  in  the  j 
I  yard,  giving  them  all  the  swill  they  will  eat.  j 
1  This  he  continues  until  they  refuse  to  eat  the  j 
|  stalks,  after  which  the  rest  of  the  corn  is  fed  ! 
\  in  the  ear,  and  the  fattening  process  finished ; 
j  with  corn  meal.  During  the  whole  twenty  j 
|  years  he  has  failed  but  twice  of  killing  hogs  of; 
I  over  five  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  and  he  j 
|  gives  credit  for  most  of  the  weight  to  the  sweet ; 
|  corn.  He  says,  properly  fed,  it  adds  two  hun- 1 
|  dred  pounds  to  each  of  his  hogs.  Until  the  \ 
|  frost  kills  it,  they  will  eat  the  sweet  corn  stalks  j 
I  and  all.  Try  it  next  year,  will  you  ? — Pontiac  j 
1  Jacksonian.  \ 
\  /  ~  ■  ™  i 

I  KEEPING  EGGS.  j 

|  There  is  always  some  risk  in  keeging  eggs  a  j 
Hong  time,  and  those  not  absolutely  fresh  will  I 
j  never  sell  well.  When  eggs  stand  long  in  one  | 
;  position  the  yolk  gets  down  against  the  shell,  I 
\  and  if  there  is  any  evaporation,  it  soon  either  j 
j  adheres  to  the  shell  or  the  air  gets  to  it,  and  it  I 
j  decays,  or  becomes  tainted  a  little.  Eggs  may  I 
!  be  greased,  and  packed  in  oats  in  barrels  head- 1 
I  ed  up  tight,  kept  cool  and  dry,  and  rolled  or ! 
i  inverted,  or  both,  every  few  days ;  thus  they  f 
;  will  keep,  and  when  wanted  for  market  must  [ 
|  be  rolled  in  bran  or  meal  to  get  the  grease  off,  [ 
|  and  perhaps  dipped  in  lime-water  to  give  them  1 
j  a  fresh  look.  How  long  they  may  be  kept  I 
i  thus  we  do  not  know,  but  several  months  at  | 
j  least.  | 
Eggs  will  keep  in  lime-water,  but  it  is  difficult  j 
\  to  turn  or  roll  the  barrels,  and  so  the  yolk  gets  I 
against  the  shell,  and  besides  the  shells  look  | 
very  chalky,  and  their  sale  is  hurt.  The  best  j 
way  is  probably  to  pack  the  fresh  eggs  in  bar- 1 
rels  with  meal  or  bran,  setting  them  on  end,  f 
using  no  grease,  for  the  meal  absorbs  it  and  it  | 
turns  rancid.  Head  up  the  barrels  and  invert  I 
once  a  week  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. —  | 
Exchange.  1 

Rats,  it  is  said,  eat  harness  for  the  sake  off 
the  salt  deposited  there  by  the  perspiration.  I 
To  prevent  this  mischief,  deposit  salt  about  the  I 
premises.  | 


IJpERUVIAN   GUANO  SUBSTITUTE. 


BATJGH'S 


RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


MARK 


FOE  ALL  CROPS. 

4*  Quick  in  Its  action,  AND  OF  MORE  LASTING  EFFECT 
THAN  EITHER  PERUVIAN  GUANO  OR  ANY  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE MADE  FROM  A  HARD  MINERAL  GUANO. 
This  is  proven  by  twelve  years  of  constant  use. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS   AND  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  ATo.  SO  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

July  27,  1867. 


lrr-29 


Massachusetts. 


J±  SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 

Aim 

Speedy  Curo 

FOB 

NEURALGIA, 

AND  ALL 

NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 


Jts  Effects  arc 
Magical. 

It  is  an  tjnfailh  G  iti-MEDT  in  all  ca«es  of  Neuralgia 
Facialis,  often  effe  ct  ng  a  perfect  cure  in  less  than  iwenty- 
luur  hours,  irem  the  us>e  ot  no  more  than  two  or  thhee 

1  ILLS. 

Ko  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has 
failed  to  yield  to  this 

WONDEKFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and 
general  pervous  derangements, — of  many  years  standing, 
—affecting  the  entire  system,  its  use-  for  a  lew  days,  or  a 
few  weeks  at  the  inmost,  i always  affofds  the  most  aston- 
ishing relief,  and  very  rarely  I'aiti  to  ^produce  a  complete 
aud  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  r  o  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest 
degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most  delicate  system,  and 
can  always  be  used  with 

PERFECT  SAFE1T. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our 

MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS, 

who  give  it  their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  postage. 


One  package,  31.C0, 
Six  packages,  5.00, 
Twelve  packages,  9.00, 


Postage  6  cents. 
"     43  ii 


It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  unci 
medicines  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by 

TUKJUKK  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
120  Teesiokt  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARBLE  &  TURNER,  Agents,  141  "Westminster  St. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Nov.  1, 18G7.  6m-10 


Ehod£  IslatwL 


WE.  BARRETT  k  CO.  MANUFACTURE  MEAD'S  PA- 
.  TENT  CONICAL  PLOWS  (8  sizes),  Shares'  Silver  Medal 
Horse  Hoes;  Shares,  Geddes  and  other  Harrows;  Wright's, 
Wood's  and  Eagle  Plows;  Store  Trucks,  Wheel-barrows,  Koad- 
Scrapers,  Pig 'troughs,  Iron  and  Steel  Tooth  Cultivators,  Potato 
Diggers,  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  first  class  1- arming  Tools 
and  Seeds  at  Wholesale. 

Factory,  No.  9  Burges  Street ; 
Office,  32  Canal  Street,  Providence. 
September  21,  1867.  tf-87 

HUBBARD,  BLAKE  Ic  CO.'S  SUPERIOR  AXES,  FOR 
sale  at  makers  prices  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  k  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 

WELLINGTON'S   VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,   AT  W.  E. 
BARRETT  *  CO. 
Providence,  Sept. ■SI,  1867. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  FLOW  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
all  work,  send  for  MEAD'S  CONICAL,  made  by  W*.  E 
BARRETT  A  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— A.  S.  AEKOT.li.  dealer 
in  Agricultural  Tools,  consisting  in  part  of  Conical,  Wright's 
and  Cylinder  Plows  and  Castings ;  Shares'B  I  atent  LarrowB  and 
Horse  HoeB.  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Eay  Cutters,  Garden 
and  Railroad  Barrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks,  Iron  Bars,  4c, 
Holder's  Block.  Main  Street. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

PERRY'S  HAY  CUTTERS.  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET,  FOR 
sale  by  W.  E.  BARRETT  4  CO. 
Providence,  Sept.  21,  1867.  tf-37 


Mew  Jcrsmi, 


fcnnsuluania, 


JEMBERTON 
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ORO  PHILLIPS'S  GENUINE  IMPROVED  ' 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OK  LIME. 

BTANDAED  GUARANTEED.  | 

For  aaleat  Manufacturer^  Depots,  I 
No.  %1  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia! 

ANT*  I 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore, 

And  by  Dealers  In  general  throughout  the  Country.  | 

Philadelphia,  February  2d,  1867.  I 


MARL  COMPANY. 

This  company  Is  now  prepared  to  furnish  their  GREEN 
SAND  MAKL,  in  quantities  of  from  four  tons,  (one  car  load), 
upwards.  And  at  any  point  where  railroad  or  water  navlgatiom 
will  carry  it. 

Both  practical  use  and  scientific  investigation,  have  proved 
Marl  to  be  one  of  the  beBt  and  cheapest  of  fertilizers. 

AddresB  all  orders  to  JNO.  S.  COOK,  General  Traveling 
Agent,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey;  or  to  the  Sub-Agent,  neareit 
whpre  parties  wiBh  Marl  delivered. 

Circulars,  with  particulars,  FTjRnibiiep  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  C.  GASKILL,  Supt. 

Pemberton,*  New  Jersey. 
March  9, 1867.  tf-pe-9 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  published  In  the 
Fabm  and  Fireside.  Price,  fifteen  cents  a  line  each  Inser- 
tion. Advertisements  .are  set  up  In  a  good  style.  The  jour- 
nal has  won  its  way  to  appreaiatlon  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  advertising  medium. 


COMMISSION  T0_L0CAL  AGIKIS.  v 

Wk  wish  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  every  town  In  the  United 
States.  Every  subscriber  for  the  Farm  and  FiREBiDE-^tnay 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  Bame.  For  every  yearly  subscriber 
the  commission  is  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  each  half 
yearly  subscriber.  * 


1HE  FARM  AND  FIBESIDE 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  nearly  every  number  illustrated, 
and  containing  original  articles  from  writers  of  experience  and 
ability.  Terms  $2  per  year ;  $1  for  six  months.  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Back,  numbers  furnished,  If  de- 
sired. 
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